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TO:\r, DICK, AND 
IIAllRY. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

Ry Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author o' 

'■ Thr (*>•»? J/ulur ol 
■ My Smiifi," " f\tfh a: e/. 

CHAITKU I, 
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V SHOT I A yell! Rilenco ! 

Sui-li, fts ROOD a-s I coiiltl collcrt my¬ 
self sufHciently to form an at all. wer» 
my midnight sensationB u I snt up in my 
bcil, witli my chiu on my kiicOii, my liaLr 
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on end, my body bedewed with cold per¬ 
spiration, and my limbs trembling from 
the tips of my fingers to the points of my 
toes. 

1 had been peacefully dreaming—some¬ 
thing about an automatic machine into 
which you might dropa Latin exercise and 
get it back faultlessly construed and written 
out. I had, in fact, got to the point of 
attempting nefariously to avail myself of 
its services. 1 had folded up the fiendish 
exercise on the passive subjunctive which 
Phunmer had set us overnight, and was in 
the very act of consigning it to the me¬ 
chanical crib, when the shot and the yell 
projected me, all of a heap, out of dream¬ 
land into the waking world. 

At first I was convinced it must have 
been the sound of my exercise falling into 
the machine, and Plummer's howl of indig¬ 
nation at finding himself circumvented. 

No! Machine and all had vanished, 
but the noises rang on in my waking ears. 

Was it thunder and storm ? No. The 
pale moonlight pomed in a gentle flood 
through the window, and not a leaf stirred 
in the elms without. 

Was it one of the fellows fallen oiit of 
bed ? No. On every hand reigned 
peaceful slumber. There was Dicky 
Brown in the next bed, flat on his back, 
open-moutbed, snoring monotonously, like 
a mutfled police rattle. Thore was 
Graham minor on the other side, serenely 
wheezing np and down the scale, like a 
kettle simmering on the hob. There op¬ 
posite, among the big boys, lay Faulkner, 
with the moonshine on his pme face, his 
arms above his head, smirking even in his 
sleep. And there was Parkin just beyond, 
with the sheet half throttling him, os nsoal, 
sprawling diagonally across his bed, and 
a bare foot sticking out at the end. And 
here lay- 

Hullo! My eyes opened and my teeth 
chattered faster. ^Vhere wm Tempest? 
His bed was next to Parkin’s, but it was 
empty. In the moonlight and in the 
mi(lst of my fright I could see his shirt and 
waistcoat still dangling on the bed-post, 
while the coat and trousers and slippers 
were gone. The bed itself was tumbled, 
and had evidently been lain in ; but the 
sleeper had apparently risen hurriedly, 
partially dressed himself, and gone out. 

If only I could have got my tongue 
loose from the roof of the mouth to which 
it was cleaving, I should have yelled aloud 
at 'this awful discov ery. As it was I yelled 
silently. For of all terrors upon earth 
sleep-walking was the one 1 dreaded the 
incst. Not that I had ever walked my¬ 
self, or. indeed, enjoyed the embarrassing 
friendship of any one who did. But I had 
read the books and knew all about it. I 
wo'.dd sooner have faced a dozen ghosts 
than a somnambulist. 

I hod no doubt in my mind that the 
Dux's empty bed was to be accounted for 
in this uncanny manner, and that the shot 
and yell were intimately connected with 
his mysterious disappearance. Now I 
thought of it, he had not been himself for 
some time. For a whole week he had not 
licked me. Ever since he had got his en¬ 
trance scholarship at Low Heath he had 
been queerer than ever. He had not 
broken any rule of importance; he hod 
been on almost friendly terms with 
Faulkner; he had even ceased to plot the 
assassination of Plummer. He was 
evidently in a low state, and suffering 


from unusual nervous excitement, thus 
violently to interrupt the usual tenor of 
his way; and, as I knew, such a state 
lends itself readily to the grisly practice 
of somnambulism. 

What was to be done ? Yell ? I couldn’t 
do it for the life of me. Get up and look 
for him ? Wild horses could not have 
dragged a toe of me out of bed. Stay 
where I was till the unearthly truant 
returned? No, thank you. At the bare 
notion my rigid muscles relaxed, my erect 
hair lay down, and I collapsed, a limp 
heap, on to the pillow, with every available 
sheet and blanket drawn over my tightly 
closed eyes. 

And yet, in my nnimpassioned moments, 
I do not think I was a notoriotts coward. 
I had stood up to Faulkner's round arms 
without pads, and actually blocked one of 
them once, and that was more than some 
of the fellows coidd say. I could take my 
header into the pool from the same step 
as Parkin. And once I had not run away 
from Hector when he broke loose from his 
kennel. Even now, but for the dim re- 
collection of that awful automatic machine, 
I might have pulled myself together suf- 
ficiently to strike a light and jog my next- 
bed neighbour into wakefulness. 

But somehow my nerves had suffered 
a shock, and since there was no one near 
to witness my poltroonery, and as, more¬ 
over, the night was chilly enough to war¬ 
rant reasonable precautions against cold, 
I preferred on the whole to keep my head 
under the clothes, and drop for a season, so 
to speak, below the surface of human affairs. 

But existence below the sheets, when 
prolonged for several minutes, is. apt to 
pall upon a body, and in due time I had 
to face the problem whether, after all, the 
vague terrors without were not preferable 
to the certain asphyxia witliin 

I had put my nose cautiously outside 
for the purpose of considering the point, 
when my eyes, thus uncovered, chanced to 
fasten on the door. 

As they did so paralysis once more 
seized my fi:^me; for, at that precise 
moment, the door softly opened, and a 
figure, tall, pale, and familiar, glided 
noiselessly into the dormitory. 

It was Tempest. He stood for a mo¬ 
ment with the moonlight on him, and 
glanced nervously round. Then, ap¬ 
parently satisfied that slumber reigned 
supreme, he stepped cautiously to his 
deserted couch. My eyes followed him 
as the eyes of the fascinated dove follow 
the serpent. I saw him divest himself of 
his semi-toilet, and then solemnly wind 
up his watch, after which he slipped 
beneath the clothes, and all was silent. 

I lay there, moving not a uuiscle, till 
the breathing of the tniant grew long and 
heavy, and finally settled down to the 
regular cadence of sleep. Then I breathed 
once more myself; my staring eyes 
gradually drooped; my mind wandered 
over a large variety of topics, and finally 
relapsed into the happy condition of think¬ 
ing of nothing at alL 

When I awoke next morning, in obe¬ 
dience to the summons of the bell, the 
first thing I was aware of was that 
Tempest was complacently whistling a 
popular air as he performed his toilet. 

“Poor Dux!” thought I, “he little 
dreams what a terrible night be has had. 
Good morning, Dux,” I said deferentially. 

Tempest went on brushing his hair 


till he hod finished his tune, and then 
honoured me with a glance and a nod. 

Something in my appearance must have 
attracted his attention, for he looked at me 
again and said—“ What makes you look 
so jolly fishy, eh, youngster ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said I, a little flattered to have 
my looks remarked upon, “ 1 liad a night¬ 
mare or something.” 

“ Comes of eating such a supper os you 
did,” replied the Dux. 

“ Wouldn’t he open his eyes,” thought 
I. “ if I told him what the nightmare was ? 
But I won't do it.” 

I therefore relapsed into my toilet, and. 
as time was nearly up, left the unconscious 
sleep-walker to finish his in silence. 

Dr. Plummer's “select young gentle¬ 
men ” only numbered thirty, all told— 
chiefly sons of the trading cominnnity, who 
received at the establishment at Hamp¬ 
stead all the advantages of a good com¬ 
mercial education, combined with some 
of the elegances of a high-class prepara¬ 
tory school. Tipton's fatlier, who was an 
extensive draper in an adjoining suburb, 
was rather fond, I believe, of telling hia 
friends that he had a boy at DangerfieUI 
College. It sounded well, especially when 
it was possible to add that “ my boy and 
hia particular chum, young Tempest, son 
of the late Colonel Tempest, yon know, of 
the Guards, did this and that together, 
and might perhaps spend their next 
holidays together at Tempest Hall, in 
Lincolnshire, if he could spare the boy 
from home,” and so on. 

It was an awful fascination for some of 
us to speculate what the “ Dux " would 
have to say if he could hear this sort of 
talk. We trembled for Tipton’s father, 
and bis shop, and the whole neighbour¬ 
hood in which he flourished. 

Tempest’s presence at the “College” 
did, however, add quite a little prestige to 
ihe place. No one seemed to suppose that 
it bad anything to do with the fact that 
the terms were exceptionally moderate, 
and that his gallant father had left very 
slender means behind him. Even Dr. 
Plummer had a habit, so people said, of 
dragging his aristocratic head pupil's 
name into his conversation wdth possible 
clients, while we boys mingled a little 
awe with the esteem in which we held our 
broad-backed and well-dressed commde. 

Within the last few weeks especially the 
school had hod reason to be proud of him. 
He had taken an exhibition at Low Heath, 
one of the crack public schools, and was 
going np there at Midsummer. This was 
an event in the annals of Plummer's 
which had never happened before, and in 
all probability would never happeu again. 

To do the Diix justice, be set no special 
store by himself. He believed in the 
Tempests as a race, but did not care a 
snap whether anybody else believed in 
them or not. Any boy who liked him 
he usually liked bock, and showed his 
affection, as he did in my case, by 
frequent lickings. Boys he did not like 
he left severely alone, and there were a 
good many such at Dangerfield. 

As to the exhibition, that bad been en¬ 
tirely his outi idea. He hod not saida word 
about it to Plummer or any of us, and it 
was not till after he had got it, and 
Plummer in the fiflness of his heart gave 
us a holiday in celebration of the event, 
that we had any of us known that the 
Dux had been in for it. 
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The second bell had already sounded 
beibre I had completed my toilet, the 
finishing touches of which, consequently, 
1 was left to add in solitude. 

When I descended to the refectory I 
was struck at once by an unusual air of 
gloom and mystery about the place, 
^mething unpleasant must have occurred, 
but what it was nobody appeared exactly 
to know, unless it was the principal hun- 
self. Dr. Plummer was just about to 
make a communication when I made my 
belated entry. 

“ Jones,” said he, as much in sorrow as 
in anger, “ this is not the first time this 
term that you have been late.” 

It certainly was not. 

“ What is the reason ? ” 

” Please, sir,” said I, stammering out 
my stereotyped excuse, “ I think I can’t 
have heard the first bell.” 

“ Perhaps the first six sums of com¬ 
pound proportion written out ten times 
will enaole you to hear it more distinctly in 
future. We will try it, if you please, Jones.” 

Then turning sternly to the assembled 
school, he said, “ I was about to say 
something to you, boys, when this disturb¬ 
ance interrupted me. A shameful act 
has been done by some one in the night, 
in which 1 sincerely hope no one here has 
had a hand. The dog has been killed.” 

.\ whistle of consternation went round 
the room. WTiat ? Hector killed ?— 
Hector the collie—the beast—the brute 
—the sneak—the traitor—the archenemy 
of every boy at Plummer's ? Hector, 
who was reported to be worth thirty 
guineas ? Hector, the darling of Mrs. P. 
and the young P.’s ? Hector of the 
teeth, and the snarl, and the snap, the in- 
comiptible, the sleepless, the unforgiving? 

What miscreant hero had dared per¬ 
form tliis sacrilegious exploit ? “ Perish 
Hector! ” had been an immemorial war- 
cry at Plummer’s ; but Hector had never 
yet perished. No one had been found 
(lanng enough to bell the cat—that is, 
to shoot tlie dog. To what scoundrel was 
Dangerfield College now indebted for tills 
inestimable blessing ? 

Dead silence followed the Doctor’s 
anncunccment. Boys’ faces were studies 
as they stood there rent in twain by 
delight at the news and horror at the 
inevitable doom of the culprit. 

“ I repeat,” said the head master, 

” Hector was foimd this morning shot in 
his kennel. Does any boy here know 
anNthing about it ? ” 

Dead silence. The master's eyes passed 
rapidly along the forms, but returned 
evidently bathed. 

“ I tnist I am to understand by your 
silence that none of you know anything 
about it. There is no doubt whatever 
that tho guilty person will be found. I 
do not say that his name is known yet. 
If he is in this room”—here he most 
unjustifiably fixed me with his eye—‘‘he 
knows as well os I do what will be the 
consequence to him. Now go to break¬ 
fast. 1 shall have more to say about this 
matter presently.” 

If Dr. Plummer had been anxious to 
save his tea and bread-and-butter from 
too fierce an inroad he could hardly have 
selected a better method. Dangerfield 
College was completely “ off its feed ” 
this morning. Indeed, Ramsbottom, the 
rsher, had almost to bully the victuals 
down the boys’ throats in order to get the 


meal over. The only boy who made any 
pretence to an appetite was the Dux, who 
ate steadily, much to my amazement, in 
the interv^B of the conversation. 

“ It’s a bit of a go, ain’t it ? ” observed 
Dicky Brown, who, despite his educational 
advantages, could never quite master the 
politest form of his native tongue. 

“ Rather,” said I—“ awkward for some¬ 
body.” 

Then, as my eyes fell once more on 
Tempest, complacently ciUting another 
slice off the loaf, an idea occurred to me. 

“You know, Dicky,” said I, feeling that 
I was walking on thin ice, " I almost 
fancied I heard a sound of a gun in the 
night;” 

Dicky laughed. 

“ Trust you for knowing all about a 
thing after it’s happened. It would have 
been a mm thing if you hadn’t.” 

This was unfeeling of Dicky. I am 
sure I liave never pretended to know os 
much about anything as he did. 

“Oh, but I really did—a shot, and a 
yell too,” said I. 

“Go it, you’re getting on,” said Dicky. 
“ You can pile it up, 'roiii. ^Vhy don’t 
yon say yott saw nie do it while you are 
about it ? ” 

“Because I didn’t.” 

“ All I can say,” said the Dux, butter¬ 
ing his bread liberally, “ I’m precious 
glad the beast is off the hooks. I always 
hated him. \Vhich of you kids did it ? ” 

We both promptly replied that he was 
quite under a \vrong impression. We were 
pained by the very suggestion. 

“.411 right,” said he, laughing in his 
reckless way,andtalkingquiteloud enough 
for Plummer to hear hun if he happened to 
come in, “ you’ve less to be proud of than I 
fancied. If you didn’t do it, who did, eh ? ” 

That was the question which was puz¬ 
zling every one, except perhaps myself, 
who was undergoing a most uncomfortable 
mental argument as I slowly recalled 
the events of last night. 

“Give it up; ask another,” said 
Faulkner. “I’m precious glad I’ve not 
got a pistol.” Here the Dux coloured a 
little, and relapsed into silence. He 
disliked Faulkner, and objected to his 
cutting into the conversation. 

“ One comfort,” said I, endeavouring 
to change the topic : “ we may get off that 
brutal Latin exercise if Plummer takes on 
hard about this affair.” 

“ Poor old Hector ! ” said Dicky. “ If 
that’s so, we shall owe him one good turn 
at least—eh, old Compound Proportion ? ” 

This pointed allusion to my mis¬ 
fortunes disinclined me to hold fiuther 
conversation with Richard Brown, and 
the-meal ended in general silence. 

.\9 we trooped back to the schoolroom 
I overheard Faulkner say to another of 
the seniors, 

“ I say, did you see the way Tempest 
flared up when I said that about the 

t iistol just now ? Rather awkward for 
lim, I fancy, if he’s got one,” 

“ What’s the odds if he didn't shoot 
the dog ? ” was the philosophical reply. 

For all that, I had observed the Dux's 
confusion, and the sight of it made me 
very uncomfortable on his account. 
Fardkner was right. It would be precious 
awkward for any one who might be 
discovered to possess a pistol. The fact 
that firearms were expressly forbidden 
at Dangerfield College was itself, 1 am 


sorry to sa 3 ’, a strong presumption in 
favour of Tempest having one. Besides, 
I had myself once heard him speak about 
shooting rooks at home with a pistol. 

Oddly enough, chance was to put in 
my way a means of setting my mind at 
rest almost immediately. 

“ I say, kid,” said the Dux, as I entered 
the schoolroom just before the lime, “ I’ve 
left my Latin grammar in my locker 
upstairs. Look sharp, or you’ll be lahi 
again and catch it.” 

That was his stjde all over—insult and 
injury hand in hand. He only practised 
it on fellows he really liked, too. 

“ I say, I can't,” pleaded I. " Plummer 
uill give it me hot if he catches me 
again. I’ve got it pretty’ bad as it is.” 

“I know you have; that's why I tell 
you to look sharp.” It was no good 
arguing with Tempest. I knew he would 
risk his neck for me any day. That 
would be much less exertion to him than 
running upstairs. So I w-ent. 

The Dux's locker, I grieve to say, was 
a model of untidiness. Cricket flannels, 
eatables, letters, tooth-powders, books, 
and keepsakes were all huddled together 
ill admired disorder to the full extent 
of the capacity of the box. The books 
being well in the rear of the heap, and time 
being precious, I availed myself of the 
rough and ready method of emptying out 
the entire contents at one fell swoop and 
extracting the particular object of my 
quest from the debris. 

I had done so, and was proceeding to 
huddle up the other things iuto a compact 
block of a size to fit once more into the 
receptacle, when something fell from the 
pocket of one of the garments with a 
clatter to the floor. It was a pistol! 

With a face as white and teeth as clint- 
ieriiigas if I had seen a ghost, I instinc¬ 
tively pounced upon the tell-tale weapon, 
and whiskod it. with a shudder, into my 
own pocket. Then, with decidedly im¬ 
paired energy, I punched the bundle back 
into its place, slammed down the lid, and 
returned to the schoolroom Justin time to 
regain my place before Dr. Plummer made 
his entry. 

“■i'ou‘11 give yourself heart-disease if 
^•ou nish up and down stairs like Unit.” 
said Tempest as 1 handed him tlio book. 
“ You look fishier than ever.” 

“Latin grammar, juniors,” announced 
the Doctor. “Close books. Jolcs, stand 
up and decline gradns." 

I declined, and fell. The excitements 
of the past six hours had demoralised mo 
altogether. I could not remember who 
or what gradns was—whether it was an 
active noun or a feminine verb or a plural 
conjunction, or what. In vain the faith¬ 
ful Dicky prompted me from behind and 
Graliam minor from the side. As they 
both prompted at the same time, and each 
suggested diflerent things, I only floun- 
dered deeper I felt mysell smUing va¬ 
cantly first ac one, then at the other, then 
at the Doctor. I moved one hand feebly 
behind me in token of my despairing grati- 
tilde to Dicky, and the other I laid convul¬ 
sively on the collar of Graham’s coat. It 
wa.s all of no avail, and finally, when I 
liatl almost reached the stage of laughing 
aloud, my mother wit come to my rescue 
and I sat down. 

This was the beginning of a tragedy of 
errors. With the ghost of Hector haunt¬ 
ing Us, none of us, except the Dux, who 
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always kept his head, coidd do anv-ihing. 
'fhe Doctor’s favours were lavishly-and 
impartially distributed. Watkins, the 
“ baby ” of the class, made on ingenious 
calculation that if all the “lines ” which 
were doled out as the result of that morn¬ 
ing’s work were to bp extended in one un¬ 
broken length, they would reach exactly 
from Plummer's desk to tlie late Hector's 
kennel. Hector again! Every one’s 
thoughts veered round to the unlucky 


quadruped and the storm that was brewing 
over his mangled remains. 

Morning school passed, however, with¬ 
out any further official announcement on 
the subject. When class was dismissed 
half an hour earlier than usual, u was 
tacitly understood that tliis was in conse¬ 
quence of the obsequies of the Kite lamen¬ 
ted. which were attended by the Plummer 
family and the errand boy. not indeed hi 
crape, but amid every sign of mourning. 

(T"" b- eonUnu'f-l.t 


We yoimg gentlemen were not invited. 
Had we been, it is doubtful whether the 
alacrity with which some of us would have 
obeyed the summons would have been al- 
togetlier complimentar'if to the memory of 
tlie deceased. 

As it was. wo loafed about dismally, dis¬ 
cussing the topic of tlie hour in corners, 
and wished the storm would break and 
be done with. 

We had not long to wait! 
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A STORY OF 
PLANTATION LIFE IN 
CEYLON. 


“ Hi* clothes actually scorching from his back.” 


CHAPTEE I.—A FIRE AT SEA. 
“fpHF.RE's a fire in the fore-hold, sir ! ” 
i This terrible anuouEcemem—at 
which the captam's frank, iovial face 


seemed to harden all at once like suddenly 
congealed metal—was made by the first 
officer of the outward-bound steamer 
Utojna, a brave Irishman, named Michael 
O’Keilly. 


Well might the two gallant men, thus 
suddenly brought face to face with death 
in its worst form, look so gravely at eacli 
other. Under any circumstances the un¬ 
expected discovery of a fire in mid-ocean 






is a shock which the strongest nerves can 
liardly bear imshaken; but in this case 
various causes hod combined to make it 
doubly terrific. 

Tlie steamer was now in the loneliest 
part of the Indian Ocean, far away from 
any land. She happened to have on 
board, moreover, an unusual number of 
iailies and children; and, by special ill- 
fortune, one of the boats h^ been acci¬ 
dentally damaged that very day, and was 
itot yet fully repaired. 

Nor was even this the worst. .Tust on 
the otlier side of the plank partition close 
to which the fire had broken out, there 
\vere a number of kegs of gunpowder 
destined for Ceylon, the explosion of which 
would suffice to blow the sUp's side bodily 
outs and sink her at once. 

But Ck^tain Fenlake was not the man 
to ffinch wfore any peril, however sadden 
and awful; and he was fortimate enough 
to command a crew as brave and resolute 
as himself. 

“ What have you done, Jlr. O’Reilly ? ” 
he asked, as they hurried together to the 
scene of action. 

** I’ve clapped on the batches, sir, to 
keep the air out, and just cut a bole for 
the hose to go through, and set one gang 
pumping, and another tumUing the cargo 
»ut of the other hold, to get at the powder 
kegs.” 

“ Quite right—you couldn’t have done 
better. Tell the men to be as quiet as 
tlic-y can, so as not to give the ^arm to 
the passengers. Ah, Mr. Enight! you're 
the very man I want I ” 

A bronzed and bearded man in a light 
forage-cap, who was standing near liim, 
turned quickly round at the summons. 

“ Mr. Knight,” said the captain, “ yon 
koow what a fire at sea reaUy is, and 1 
needn’t tell you that if our passengers once 
get any inkling of what’s going on, and lose 
tiieir heads with Mght, we're done for. 
Luckily, this rain has sent them all below, 
and you can be of the greatest service to 
us by going down into the saloon, and 
entertaining them a bit, just to keep ’em 
occupied. Get up a concert, or a recita- 
'.iun, or sing 'em one of your songs, or do 
w hatever you like, provided it keeps them 
out of the way till all’s over.” 

“What?” cried Digby Knight, vehe- 
loeotly, “ sneak below out of harm’s way, 
while the rest of you are risking your lives 
fur ns aU I I couldn't do that! ” 

“You’ve been a war-correspondent, 
-Mr. Knight," answered the captain, 
trravel^V* “ and you know that a man can 
«i>metune8 do better service out of the 
tight than in it. If you want to be of any 
real help to us, you'U do os I've said, and 
>ou'll do it at once.” 

The corrMpondent bit his lips hard, 
and strode afl toward the saloon without 
mother word. But lie went with a heavy 
heart; for, although the fast-falling 
siiatlows of night kept him from seeing 
.luything distinctly, the clanking of the 
-hip's pumps and the hiss of the water 
wamea him that the battle for life and 
had begun. 

••.\nd so,” muttered he, “I’m to go 
:i)d sing songs while the ship's on 
fire close to a cart-load of gunpowder! 
If I were to put this in a book, who would 
Ulieve it ? ” 

Encouraged by the presence and voice 
01 their captain, the stout-hearted seamen 
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worked like giants, every man doing his 
share of the labour as coolly as if only 
exercising. While a constant stream of 
water was poured down into that com¬ 
partment of the fore-hold in which the 
fire had broken out, the other was rapidly 
emptied of its contents, in order to get at 
the powder-kegs below. 

One and all knew well that they were 
engaged in a match against time with 
death, and that, if the fire reached tho 
powder ere it could be removed, they 
were all dead men. But the brave blue¬ 
jackets never Hinched; and no stranger 
could ever have guessed from their cheery 
words and bold, firm faces that they were 
all standing upon the brink of destniction. 

Meanwhile, Digby Knight, with a 
smiling face, but a heart as heavy as lead, 
went down into the saloon, which ho 
found crowded with people, who hatl been 
driven below by a sudden stpiall of heavy 
rain. 

“Isn't that nasty rain off yet, Mr. 
Knight ? ” asked a little girl’s voice. 
“ I do so want to have another look at 
the sea before I go to bed—and I’ve got 
to go in half an hour." 

All Digby’s self-commatid could not 
repress a shudder as he listened. In half 
an hour more, where might they all be ? 

“ Yes, it’s too batl of the rain to spoil 
our promenade like this,” said a lad;>’ 
who was seated near tlie piano. “We 
shall have a very long evening of it down 
here, I’m afraid, unless we can find some¬ 
thing to amuse us.” 

“ Well, why not adopt the captain’s 
idea? ” rejoined Knight, compelling him¬ 
self to speak as cheerily as possible the 
light words which seemed to choke him 
as he uttered them. “ He was just sug¬ 
gesting to me that we might entertain 
ourselves by getting up a concert or a 
recitation, and he’ll come down, and help 
ua himself, by-and-by.” 

“Hurrah! that’s your style! ” shouted 
a boy’s voice from the farther corner. 

“ Let’s all sing by turns, and start Avith 
the ‘ Fire at Sea; ’ that'e a good 'un! ” 

Digby Knight felt sick at lieart as he 
beard the light-hearted lad mention in 
boyish jest the terrific catastrophe which 
was just then occurring within a slone’s- 
throw of them all in fearful earnest. But 
before he had time to reply, another hoy 
struck in. 

“ No, no—we’ve had that old thing 
half a dozen times already. I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Knight—give us one of those 
comic songs of yours, that you used to 
give us last half at Winchester, when 
you came down to describe the cricket- 
luatchcs—those songs that you wrote 
yourself, you know.” 

“ I’m sure we shall all be glad to second 
that motion,” said the lady who had 
spoken before ; “and, now I think of it, 
Mr. Knight, yon said you had made a 
song upon tlie Norman Conquest. Sup¬ 
pose you give us that—I like ‘history 
made easy.' ” 

“ Yes. let’s have the Norman Conquest,” 
cried several voices; “ it's sure to be good 
fun.” 

“ It doesn't seem very funny to /nc,” 
said the correspondent, “ for it was 
originally Avritten to amuse a sick boy, 
who liad little else to make him laugh, 
poor lad! However, if you Avish to haA'e 
it, it’s at your service.” 

And he sang as folloAvs: 


$ 

Tilt: NORMAN CONQUEST. 

Air, Old Kixu Cou- 
Oltl Kiti;: NimI wits as heavy as lend. 

Ami ns lioiivy ns lead was lie; 

}{c put ix as ill Ills shoes iniU orumbs it) liU bed. 

.\iid drimk iiothiiis strousrer than te-a. 
lie slept nil the dresser, did Ned tlic Coiiiessor, - 
Auii wlieii Hie i>id]>!c went by. 

He uttered ti “buui,” aud lie lookeil very itluui. 
And tUou^Iit, -*What ii t''>od uiuu am I V 

Air, Billy Taylou. 

Norman AVilliam w.ts a yriui old fellow, 

Tull of craft and po-li^y; 

Ami he tboufflit he'd be King of Eu/laml, 

Ihithcr tliau Duke of Nor-maii-iy. 

.•Hr, Unix Bo-Pelp. 

King Ned grew weak, and lost his sleep— 

Says AVilliom, “Never miud him; 

Z.ct him alone, and lie'll go home. 

Aud leave me his crowu behind him!’’ 

Air, You’ll Reueiibeii Me (Solo. Williau). 

“ When other lljis all sons of lies 
About your health aliall tell. 

And in the ‘Times' they advertise : 

‘TO-D.AY HE'S NOT SO AVKLL!' 

Wlirii doctors come aud charge a hill 
'Twoiild break your heart to see, 

I only Irijic that in your will 
You’ll just remember mei" 

An-, Ratcatciieh’s DAftiHri.r.. 

Now King Neil's disease so ran in Lis head. 

He ilidii't know' wluit he was aner, 

Aud, iiu-teitd of saying who ouglit to be king. 
Incest.tic he t(K>k his deinrtur'. 

Tlicn they built him a sluiiic os grand and fine 
As the palace of King Sludmauesser, 

Iiiecribod for all eyes, “Here—as usu.il—liri 
Our good King Ned the Confessor I ’’ 

Air, Old Mother Hcdbaho. 

Tlicn William tho Duke fur hU crown came to look. 
As keen as a dog for a bone; 

But when he gut there, it Harold did wear, 

Aud so the poor Duke liail uoiie. 

.If/', K.ATIILEEX MAA-OCIIXF-EX (SolO, WlLUAH). 
“Harold, you traitor, your licad I'll be breaking 1 
O hast thmi fors-’otten to give me uiy |iait? 

I’ve wuiteil for years, but I won’t wait for ever. 

So mind what you're after or p’raps you may 
smart." 

Air. Lucy LoXtt. 

One day to Frui.ee went Harold, susprccing nothing 
wroiu;, 

But AVilliRTu l/itfged he’d stay there—aud kept him 
rather long ! 

Air. I.oxi: Time .\<!o (Solo, William). 

“Unto nil' tlie good I’oiiies-or, 

lAiiig time ago. 

(Save tl.i' erinvii of Kiiglaud (ble.'S herll 
So it's mine, you know ! 
Here's un oiitli that took to make it 
Bishops ten or so ; 

If you'll jii't be pleu-ed to fake it. 

I'll let you gi'." 

Air, Bex Bolt. 

iVs soon as '.le took it. King Harold did bolt 
Post-lin.'te hack to old London town ; 

Wheu he thought of his kingdom, he gave liaK a 
smile: 

When he thought of his oath, he did frown. 

But he tipiied two priests to get rid of the load 
Beneath wtiicli his spirit did groan: 

And with rare holy water hi* couscieuco they 
washed. ' 

Till they scnibU'il it as clean os a bone 1 

Air. Uxcle Ned. 

There was an old Daiio whose fame was widely 
gpreiid. 

He'd Iwn crowneil but a short time ago; 

And he toppeil all his frieml* by a good lull head. 

Of the height that a man ought to grow. 

“ Ixy down the trencher and the cup. yo-ho 1 
Bring out the battle-axe and bow: 

We'll have lots more work to make them reil. 

Ere we're gone where the good pirate* go I 
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Air, A Fi:oG Hr wovi.n A-Tooixa Ca 

This Dane Uc would a-robl>ing go—“ I'ork oat 1" s;iys 
Danoy. 

Tliis Dane he wouM a-roUbing go, wliethcr the 
Kaxono would let him or no. 

With a rattle-battle, cannon and s-rrlmmage—•*Ho for 
England!'' says Dancy. 

Air, Three FisHF.ni'. 

Three ii.avicsi went sailing out Into the weiit. 

Oat into tlie west as tlie sun went down ; 

Each aailor aboard was riggetl out in hU be>.t. 

And they vowol they would do all the Eiiglisli- 
men brown. 

For kings must steal, their spouses to keep. 
And without new ribbons the gueens eaiiiiot 
sleep, 

And that's why these fleets go a-roamiiig. 

Tlirec wh-es sat up in their well-warme'l bower. 

And they trimmed their cups as the sun went 
down; 

•They sipped their tea, and they talked by th.? lour, 
Aad the toast it came ateaming up, crisp .and 
brown ; 

For men may die, bnt women must eat, 

And tea tastes best wljen Ifa kept at tlie beat. 
And it's nice to eat toast in the gloaming. 

'Tliroc coffins came back one Saturday night 

To the Danish land, with their lids naileil ilowii; 

And the women were weeping—as well they might. 
For tlicy didn't look well In a mourning gown! 
For what men sow. the aame shall tliey rea|\ 
And the sea it is broad, and uncommonly deep. 
And a cofftn's not nice to come home in. 

Air, Vai.IKISS AND DiKAIt. 

Urtt while Harold was revelling, witli victory 
crowned, 

A iiicsseager came to him, and bowed to the ground : 

(A Norman he wa.s in a mail coat so guy) — 

tViod. “I'M wait for an Bngwer’'-and finis he did 
Aiy: 

Air, AcLD Laxo Stxe. 

“ Should oaths and pledges be forgot, ainl never 
brought to mind ? 

Should oaths and pledges be forgot, and the bond 
fairly signed 

Twa-s a' fairly aigiietl, iny luil—'tw.vs n' fairly 
signed ! 

Wc'Il t-it' a man to witness yet, 'twas a' fairly 
signcL 

"Then reueh your hand, yc rascal rogue, and gic's 
yon croon o' thine, 

•O.- yo'll get a right gnde liekin' yet for the trick yc 
played lang syne; 

Yc mild lang swine, ye arc—ye nuld laug «wine— 

Ye'll drink n cup of sorrow yet, yc uuid lang 
swine!" 

Air, A Man's a Man luu a' That (.«(i1o, IlAn'g.ii). 
“Tie Duke may cut n throat by night, 

Or rob a kirk, and a' tli.-it; 

Blit the English Crown's aboon hU might, 

Ourlc faith ! he maunna paw that! 

For a' thn*. and a' llat--hU bluster, threats, and a' 
th.it- 

A Ijoiid i « but an Mle word, n king's a king for a' 
Ilia’! ■■ 

AiV, B.iNXiE Di:ni)ee. 

To the lords of the N'ormans 'twas WillLam that 
spoke: 

“Ere f Rive u;) my crown, there are crowns shall he 
broke: 

Bo let each cavalier who lores plunder and me. 

Come ntnl follow the banners of fair Normandy! 
Come till up my cup, come flU up my can. 

Ckiuie pack my portniautcau and call out my 
men : 

Unliirl nil your canvas, and let's go to °ea, 

For all's up with old Harold and his perjury I" 

Air, WUA WAONA FlOlIT TOR CHARI.IF. ? (ChoniS 
of Normans). 

“Wlia wndiui fight for Willie? wha wodua draw the 
sword ? 

Noo, sogcra, don't be silly—quick and get your 
trunks on iwarU!" 


Tlie ©o3’'V Owri 

Air, EvLn ON Thee I'ji FoMd.Y Dukajiino. 

Over the sen they're swiftly stcauiiug, 

Bouie takiug brandy letit they sick ^llouhl be. 
Some to the steward fur basins uiliUy screaming, 
Some in their berths ou biscuitA and bcef-tca ; 
Mom, noon, and eve, however rough it be. 

Swiftly they're steaming over the sea. 

Air, TllK L\>.s o' Cowiiiii. 

Twas on an autumn afternoon, a uee before the son 
gaed doon. 

An army all in iron slicon cam' ower the hills une 
floivery; 

They wore mail-coats—pure steel, no bo-h - 
White waUtcoiiw, warranieil to uasli. 

And er'ry man bis mneiutosh, becuu.se the day lookeit 
showery. 

.Itr, WlU.II’; WE IlAVF. i£lS:-Kr) vot' of 

Saxons). 

“Oh, Wtilic, is this ro/i, sir, so fur from hooie ? 

Your trip joull quickly rue, sir, fc.r Imck yo-.i'll 
never come, 

You won't have long to wait, for It m.akc.s our 
hearts rejuice 

To see you in uur clutches, very much against your 
choice; 

Y’ou'll be stung, sir, the bees, civ you finger out 
the comb — 

Oil, WlUic, won't they miss you, all your friends at 
home !'' 

Air, Lonu Lovel. 

So they fought aud they fought, ou that grass-green 
hill. 

Till the slain lay thick on the ground ; 

And there yon might hear the helmets ring. 

While the people were bleeding aruund. 

Air, CoMiNO Thro' the Ryk (.Solo. Harolp). 
“Gin a body see a body w{' his helm awry. 

Won't a body shoot a body sairly Iti the eye ? 
Something's in my eye that hurts me—something's 
in my eye, 

And 1 have ii strong Mispiciuu that I'm going 
to ille !'■ 

Air, Gtv Fawkes. 

So noble Harold met his death, fur ages to remember. 
And in a coffin all of gold they stowcil each valiant 
member: 

That Is, they trouH be glad, no doubt, in gold to have 
enshriiKNl him. 

But a little thing prevcntetl 'itii tliey somshow 
couldn't find him ! 

Air , Bonnie Lahiuiu 

But u hiss who lived bard by. 

Bouiilc lassie, Su\on lassic. 

Traccil his piini with her tapiinl ryr. 

The clever Saxon lassie. 

MOUAf- Air, Ix THE Gi.oAMiXti. 

You who hear me, 0 my darllng-s when you put a 
coutract down, 

Mind aud think before you do it, or you'll often lie 
done brown. 

Think upon the luekleKi Harold—don't T» cotclictl, a.* 
once was he! 

Tliat'a the best advice, my darlings—best for you aud 
best fur me. 

What it cost the singer to carry that 
light song through to the end without 
betraying hie fatal secret, no one but 
himself could ever have told; for his ear, 
sharpened by anxiety, heard through the 
mellow ring of his deep voice, and the 
laughter and applause which accompanied 
it, that quick trampling of feet across the 
forecastle which, combined with the mea¬ 
sured clank of the pumps and the thud 
and rumble of the bales, boxes, and casks 
which were being dragged up from the 
hold, told him that the fight with death 
was at its hottest. 

“ What a noise they seem to be making 
on deck! ” said one of the ladies, as the 
song ended. “ What are they doing there, 
Mr. Knight ?” 

“Exercising with the hose-pipes, I 
fancy—at least they had got them out 


M'hen I came down,” replied the corre¬ 
spondent, forcing himself by a superhuman 
etfort to speak lightly and carelessly. 
“ The captain puts them through their 
paces once a week or so,-you know, jnst 
to keep ’em up to their work—and quite 
right too. But, as the sounds which 
they're producing are not particularly 
melodious, suppose we drown them tvith 
a chorus. Mr. Sherrington, will you 
oblige us with ‘ Marching through 
Georgia'?” * • 

And in a trice the oinindTis sonndn 
from above were drowned in a burst of 
merry voices, which, to the men who 
were battling for their lives on deck, 
sounded like a ghastly mocker^-. 

But the suggestion answered its purpose 
of fully occupying the attention of Uie 
assembled passengers, and Digby Knight 
was beginning to hope that they might, 
after all, be kept in ignorance of their 
danger until it was past, wlien all bis 
plans were disconcerted by an unforeseen 
accident. 

A man who was sitting near the door 
—one of those unfortunate fellows who 
are always saying or doing the wrong 
thing—finding the air of the crowded 
saloon somewhat too close for his taste, 
slipped out unperceived just as the concert 
was at its height, and went on deck to 
see if the rain ceased. The bustle 
and clamour aronnd the fore-hold at once 
drew him thither, and the full horror of 
the situation burst upon him at a glance. 

One moment more, and he would have 
rushed bock to the saloon with the fatal 
tidings, and all would have been lost. 
But scarcely had he uttered the exclania- 
tion of astonishment and dismay drawn 
from him by the revelation, when his ai*m 
was seized in a grasp of iron, and 
O'Reillv’s deep voice said in his ear, in a 
stem whisper: 

“ Now that ye’ve come so far, ye've got 
to stay; ye won't be going back to 
frighten them all out of their senses.” 

“ Oh, do let me go back and -look after 
my wife I pieced the startled intruder. 
“ She’s an invalid, and I must be with her 
at such a time.” 

“Not a foot do ye go that way this 
night, till it’s all over one way or the 
other,” answered O’lleilly sternly. “ Stay 
here and work along with us like a man : 
ye’U do more good to your wife that way, 
and yourself too! ” ’ 

And in another moment the terrified 
man found himself working along with 
the rest, his heart racked with anxiety 
for his absent wife, and liis brain reeling 
beneath the shock of that new and 
horrible peril, while the rollickingchorus 
of the unsuspecting merry-makers in 
the saloon come to his tingling ears as 
if in hideous mockery.” 

But by this time the gallant and un- 
slackening exertions of tlie stout-hearted 
crew were telling in good earnest. The 
fire was gradually failing, and the other 
division of the fore-hold was now suffici- 
ently emptied to give free access to the 
powder-kegs; but the men who had been 
working down in the hold were by that 
time BO utterly exhausted by the heat 
and the strain of their exertions, that 
they were absolutely powerless to move 
these formidable kegs, close to which the 
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plunking of the partition was now blazing 
and shooting out sparks like a Yule log. 

" My lads I ” cried the captain, “ some 
of us must go down there and hand \ip 
that powder, or it's all over with ship 
and crew. Who’ll volunteer ? ” 

“I.” said a voice behind him; and 
a tall man in a well-worn plaid coat, 
who hod just emerged from the hatchway 
leading to the second class cabin, vanished 
without another word into the living tomb 
below. 

Compared with such a risk—as every 
man there well knew — the peril of 
charging a battery or boarding a hostile 
three-decker was os nothing; bat there 
was no hesitation. The second man in 
the hold was O'Reilly himself, and half-a- 
dozen more were close at his heels.* 

One by one the fotal kegs were 
snatched away; and already the terrible 
task was all but accomplished, when 


* Tbii gallant feat Uperfeetl; nittbcQtic, and most 
of tbe bems of It are stUl all re.—D. K. 


suddenly one of the largest powder-casks 
fell over and rolled right toward the 
blazing partition! 

In another instant all would have been 
over; but, quick as lightning, the plaid- 
coated passenger flung himself forward, 
thrust his body like a wedge be' ween the 
cask and the burning woodwork, and, 
with his clothes actually scorching from 
his back, dashed tbe keg away with a 
foi ce that sent it far beyond the reach of the 
flying qtarks, and right into tbe hands of 
his comrades, as they sprang to the 
rescue. 

Holf-an-hour later, all danger was at an 
end. 

“ You have saved us all, and I thank 
you in the name of the ^hole ship's 
company,” said Captain Penlake, as tne 
hero of the night was helped up to the 
deck again, being too badl}’ burned to 
ascend unaided. 

And then, cordially ^sping the un¬ 
known's left hand (for bus scorched right 


was one shapeless mass of blisters) the 
captain added: 

Now, you must have your hurts 
looked to at once. Mr. O'Reilly, will you 
have the goodness to see him down to the 
doctor, and then make him as comfort¬ 
able as yoit can; and I'U come and have 
a look at him as soon as we’ve got every¬ 
thing to rights.” 

The brave Irishman offered his strong 
arm to tbe disabled man, and led him 
gently away; but, as lie did so, a sudden 
glai'e of lantern-light fell full upon the 
stranger's face, and the officer, starting as 
if he had seen a ghost, exclaimed: 

“ What 1 Is it you, Lord Glen-” 

“ Hush, O'Reilly,” said the second- 
class passenger, with a w'aming gesture, 
you must never mention tliat name again. 
Lord Glencorrie has ceased to exist, and 
you are now speaking to Arthur Hamilton, 
a man who has just lost all his mone^', 
and is going out to Ceylon to begin the 
world over again.” 

( 7 « bf toMinufd.) 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 


Bs Hexsv Fbitb, 

AmUumf "Tht Search for the Tailman"; “ The C^pat Mountain”, “ The Captnim^f Cadett”; “O.'; the VTinyi nf the fT/srf ••School Dttfs at SindUanitf etc. etc. 
CHAPTEB I.—WE LEAVE BO;iE, AVD I AU INTBOBUCED TO MV MYSTERIOUS UNCLE. 


“Ay; yonder’s your way, by the gal- 
xx lows, and down tbe hill by the 
Almshouse. My round lies beyond, but 
rii bring your mails safe to Master Mur¬ 
doch's.” 

Thus the common carrier addressed my 
mother and me as evening was closing in 
on that memorable spring day in the year 
of our liord 1776. His words and his 
directions were not comforting to poor 
people in our position. Tbe iimshouse 
and the gallow’s were not pleasant objects 
in the bukground of our lives. 

He continued bis way and left us to 
find ours. We had come from tbe north, 
and making a cross-cut to Henbniy for 
tlie carrier's convenience, we now stood 
near the top of St. Michael’s Hill, whence 
we could see the city of Bristol on its 
sloping foundations; built like Rome on 
seven hills, with the Avon for its Tiber. 

There we stood awhile, and then soon 
found the cross-roads and the horrid 
gallows-tree whereon many malefactors 
bad hung in chains. On that spot, too, 
the martyrs had been burned in olden 
times, and now Highbury Chapel stands 
thereon with tablets to tho memory of 
the victims. Halfway down the hill is St. 
Michael's Church, and near it Colston’s 
Almshouse and its chapel. The church 
was not the present structure, but the 
former edifice was of very ancient origin, 
with a hermitage or retreat for an 
*' anchoress ” or female recluse. 

Looking down on Bristol we paused 
awhile as the setting sun descend^ over 
the Channel,lighting up tbe town windows, 
and tipping Dundry church tower. Below 
a’e descried, and counted, nineteen 
ehurches, and admired the sloping city, 
the two rivers, the forest of masts, the 
backs and “ kays,” and open spaces, 
squares, and gardens. A fine impressive 


sight, with Brandon Hill and Clifron 
Downs and Leigh Woods, and yet more 
to the w'est a solitary tower, ivy-clad and 
tall—standing sentry by the Avon Bank, 
as it appeared to me—a curious landmark ’ 
a Beacon. 

There was nothing very striking in this 
tower beyond its isolation, and yet, 
stranger as I was, and not then fifteen 
years of age, it fascinated me. 

Is there any subtle connection in our 
minds between the visible present and 
the invisible future? If not, how did it 
happen that roy attention was so parti- 
cululy directed to tliat solitary tower 
standmg by the Avon—as it seemed—a 
landmark for ships and travellers ? Turn 
which way 1 would that tower attracted 
me, and I wondered concerning its history 
or legend. My mother beguiled our way 
down the hill b 3 ’ relating to me the story 
of it. 

At the western end of the Down that 
tower was erected, she said, to preserve 
the life of a youth whose days were num¬ 
bered. It had been foretold for him that 
be might hardly live after seventeen years 
of age, but bis father determined to cheat 
this &te, so he immured him in the 
tower—that, if haply his child should pass 
seventeen in safety, he might live to old 
age. AU went well till then; the lad was 
healthy and carefully tended. A week, 
three days, two days, onl^' remained 
before the day when he would perish or 
be free. Every precaution was taken; 
food was hoisted up by his guardians, and 
firing. The dreaded day came, and tbe 
lad was still alive. His daily supply of 
faggots for tbe fire was sent up by a rope, 
and rejoicing was on tiptoe. A few hours 
would set the lad free, and be piled on 
tbe faggots for a cheerful blaze. 

Alas for the prophecy! A viper which 


had been torpid in the fuel, warmed into 
life, darted out, and bit the lad tending 
the fire. Alarmed by the boy’s screams, 
his attendants rushed into his chamber, 
only to find him already d^'ing in terrible 
pain. The sinister prediction had been 
fulfilled! 

“ And who inhabits it now, mother ? 
Does anyone live in the tower ? ” I asked. 

“ I cannot tell,” she answered. “ 1 
have heard that some smugglers use it 
for a beacon—that it belongs to some 
wealth^’ person who does not disdain to 
let it be used for such an imworthy pur¬ 
pose ; but of this I am not sure. Tms is 
our way. We are nearing your xmcle’s 
house. Now, Reginald, curb your impe¬ 
tuosity for my sake. Be humble to your 
uncle: remember our position in his eyes.” 

I promised, as was indeed necessary, 
and we descended the hill slowly to seek 
shelter and assistance at the hands of 
Jasper Murdoch. Let me now briefly 
narrate the circumstances which had 
brought my mother and myself into such 
straits in Bristol. 

We had hithei'to lived on the northern 
coast b)' the Solway Firth, at a place 
named Dimbaven. There I was born in 
the year of our era 1762, on September 
18, on which da^', three j’ears before, my 
excellent father bad been wounded, and 
General Wolfe killed, at Quebec. 

My boyhood was, or rather I should 
say my childish days were uneventfiil. 
At Dunhaven we remained when my 
father again went on service, leaving my 
mother in distress, not only on bis 
account, but for a half-sister, Mistress 
Penelope Green, whose child had been 
cruelly taken from her by a revengeful 
ser\*ant. Mrs. Green died as I weU re¬ 
member, and mother received a letter 
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stating that the child was well and 
hearty, but giving no cluee; nor did it 
serve, as the poor mother had died 
lamenting. This sadness affected ns 
greatly, and my mother was very sorry, 
but my youthfulness turned to the ships, 
and to the seamen’s tales of daring. 

We heard many anecdotes of those 
bold brave men, such as one John Paul, 
who had made np his mind to be a 


trading was out of the question. We 
detested underhand works or oppres* 
sion of any hind; indeed, my father's 
strong feelings on such points led indi¬ 
rectly to important events in my career. 

I was sent to school, my poor father 
being in the colonies of America, and 1 
was not permitted to study ships or 
sailors. Of tliose who had quitted our 
town we were told. Such tales we heard 


Cabot as their first president, and of many 
worthy English names to boot. This 
uncle owned ships, and even vessels of 
marque. He ventured successfully in 
slaves and other cargo between .Africa and 
Virginia; means of gain of which my 
father disapproved. 

So when uncle suggested that I should 
venture in my own person in iiis business, 
my parents roundly told him that their 



“ My mother beguiled our way by relating the story.” 


sea-captain. Many of our men sailed 
away as he did to the West Indies, 
America, and the Spanish Main. 

There were also many opportunities for 
contraband trading, and my liking for 
the sea might have betrayed me into 
some such ventures had not my teaching 
prevented. Anyone who knew my 
parents, and me as reflecting their 
opinions, would understand that such 


of them and from them (when they by 
chance came back) of privateers and sea 
fights with the enemy! 

My father, a captain in the king’s army, 
did not quite approve of my strong tastes, 
but being so engaged in land warfare, bad 
no opportunity to seriously turn me.«6ide. 
My imcle Jasper was a merchant—an 
Adventurer of Bristol—one of those men 
whose guild could boast of Sebastian 


boy should never be a negro 
sliivc-dealcr; iliat Bristol 
buildings ” were cemented 
with slaves’ blood,” nnd 
houses raised on the bones uf 
our fellow creatures. True as 
this may be, it was not pa¬ 
latable. Uncle refused all 
further correspondence, and 
being childless and unmar¬ 
ried, adopted a little girl, 
whom he said was his ward, 
and left us in the cold in our 
distant northern home; and 
time sped on. 

Still we cared not lunch, 
until one sad day, when canut 
the news of Bunker’s Hill, 
and of my dear brave father's 
death. Wo wore sorely dis¬ 
tressed, not only because of 
our personal loss, but be¬ 
cause of our material inte¬ 
rests. ily schooliug was then 
over, and I had not forgotten 
tlie fencing nnd sword-play 
which my father had instilled 
into my mind and muscles. 
I had progressed; but now 
my hopes of' the sea were 
quite obscured. The war 
with Spain had raised them 
up, but now they fell, and my proper 
position was as my mother’s protector and 
support. 

We were badly off; not quite penniless, 
but poor, A full year’s pay to my mother, 
and one-third of the same amount to me, 
was, by regulation, our just due. But it 
was due some time ere we received it. 
The Government was too greatly occupied 
in sending out more food for powder to 

[think 
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a one be invented yet—and perhaps an extra 
screw or two, also a bit of string and copper 
wire, with a pliers, cycling cape, extra under¬ 
clothing. shoes, and a book or magazine. 

XX. For many years I have advocated 
cycling as a cure for several ailments of a 
chronic character. 

I have only space to name a few of these. 
If you want to go further into this subject 
you may get my “Rota Vit»,‘’ Is., of Ilifle & 
Son, Coventry, “ Health upon Wheels,” 
Is., same publisher, or the “Girl's Own 
Book of Health and Beauty,” 25. 6d.. 
published by Jarrold, Norwich. N.B. If 
your getting any of these books were of 
the slightest pecuniary advantage to me I 
should not mention them, but I sold their 
copyrights before I sat down to write them. 
By the way, you should get 3d. ofl every 
shilling as discount. 

1. Well, cycling cured me of rheumatism, 


and since then it has cured thousands of the 
same terrible complaint. 

2. Debility. If you suffer from this, go in 
for preliminary training, take Fellows’ syrup 
and Kepler's Extract of Malt; then ride. 

.3. Chronic coUls. You must, however, 
ride with great moderation and never up 
hill, or heavy roads, or against a high wind. 

4. Constipation. Do not sweat much. 

5. Obesity. Sweat as much ns you like. 

6. Dyspepsia. Regulate the diet and ride. 

9. Biliousness, The cycle sets the liver 
going again. Regulate the diet and ride 
slowly. 

10. Acidity of the system. Rest, abstemi¬ 
ousness, opening medicine, five grains to ten 
of bicarbonate of soda after every meal, and 
gentle riding, keeping as much as possible 
in the open air. 

11. Low spirits. Go on a long tour with 
a friend. 


12. Neiirahjia. A long course of 
moderate riding. 

1'6. Lumbayu. Gentle riding and good foo<l. 

14. Sleeplessness. Ride as much as you 
can, carrying the exercise to the boundary 
of gentle fatigue, but not over it. 

15. Seriousness. To cure this painful 
mental and bodily ailment, you must train 
gradually, obey the laws of health, and ride 
every day. The more you are out in the 
country the better, but try always to have a 
friend with you. 

1 trust that in this paper, brief though 
it be, my readers will find many hints to 
help them towards the acfiuisition of 
phy.sical health, without which pleasure in 
life can never exist. 

The ingredients of health and long life 
are: 

“(Jreat temi>cninre. ojjen air. 

£u«y labour, aud little care.'* 


OFF WE GO! 



C osfK Wind from out the South that springs. 
To all the muses dear, 

And bear our ship on thy glad wings 
Safe through another year. 

Come Art, and aid mb as of old, 

Steal colours from the mom. 

From cloud and sun their blue and gold 
Our volume to adorn. 

Come jocund Wit, thou Ariel sprite. 

And do our errand still; 

With quaint conceits and fancies bright 
The laughing pages fill. 


Come Song, and bring us lucky rhymes, 
And wells of purest pleasure ; 

Speed on our course with silver chimes, 

And many a gallant measure. 

Come Knowledge, Wisdom's handmaid fair, 
And stand our guide and guard; 

May this new volume be tby care, 

Thy favour our reward 1 

Drink freely, reader, of the cup 
We fill for you each year ; 

It does not hold one bitter drop, 

The draught is sweet and clear. 


As Boyhood’s world otir world is wide— 
With all our courses free. 

Again upon a flowing tide 
We launch the “ B. 0. P.” 


I WAS once passing a village green where 
a number of lads were engaging in some 
impromptu sports; game after game was 
indulged in with keen zest and boyish gke. 
Then one suggested wrestling. A ring was 
formed, brief and unequal struggles took 
place between tall and short and stout and 
thin boys, for it is a fact to be recorded that 
the weak at times prefer to succumb to the 
strong and thus avoid dishonour. One boy 
more bulky in physique than the rest ap¬ 
peared unconquered, and all in turn fell to 
his weight and strength. Suddenly a small 
but wiry-looking lad, evidently a stranger to 
the rest, walked into the mimic arena to have 
a “try.” The bulky one smiled, and it did 
look rather ridiculous to see the unequal 
pair catching hold ; but it proved a case of 
David and ^liath, for, getting the big one 
off his balance, the little chap put in the 
“Back-Heel-Throw,” and down tc^ethcr 
came the pair, the little one uppermost and 
a hero in that neighbourhood from hence¬ 
forth. 

Now it is in every boy's power to acquire 
such skill as will enable him to lay low the 
“ unskilled,” even though weight should 
favour the latter, and in this little talk 1 am 
going to try and instruct those who feel 
ioclin«1 for this knowledge. 

What method then shall we practise ? We 
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PART I. 

have plenty of choice, for ever since the day 
when the naked wrestlers of Greece oiled 
themselves well over to make the hold more 
difficult, we have had examples in plentiful 
variety. Every country almost has its own 
method, and in England we have several. 
From a common-sense point of view it is to 
be regretted that we have not a universal 
style and general set of rules that all coun¬ 
tries could adopt; and considering the 
object of wrestling, t.r. for one to tlirow 



another, this should not be very difficult. 
The rules should be short and simple, and 
briefly refer to the manner of catching hold, 
hacking, etc. A short time since 1 was 
present at a Scandinavian wrestling match, 
and was much amused at the tactics of the 
combatants. Two stout ones would walk 
around and glare at each other like a pair of 
fighting cocks for several minutes, each 
waiting for a favourable opening. This 
secured) a rush would be made and a hold, 


anywhere, secured. Then ensued a scries of 
twistings, turnings, and writliings, ending in 
both going down. One would think the con¬ 
test was now over, but not so, for although 



one combatant lay atop of the other, the 
conditions were that both .shoulder blades 
touch the floor simultaneously. Now this is 
a fine distinction that seems absurd where 
the principle is for the conquered to fall and 
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tbe victor to staod, and we may soon expect 
to see a parallel in fencing where the wounded 
one will not be worsted until his antagonist 
prods him exactly in the hfth rib. Common 
sense then suggests tbe *' Catch-as-Catch- 
Can-Hold,” as adopted in Devon, Cornwall, 
or Lancashire, with the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland fall. A quick hold and fall 
would then probably be the result, for we 
maintain that in this case, “ If 'tis to be 
done, 'twere well it were done quickly.'' 
However, as these rules, in common with all 
our games, are under the jurisdiction of ruling 
powers, wamust he satisfied with our grumble 


and adopt the next best method, and this 
for our purpose is, without doubt, the Cum' 
berland and Westmoreland style, since it 
most approaches our ideal. 

By these rules the wrestlers must not 
commence to wrestle until a fair hold is 
secured, and this is achieved by the pair 
placing their right arms under the other's 
left arm and shoulder, their left arms 
passing around the body, and the fingers of 
both hands turned to form a hook by which 
the hands may clasp (^ee hg. 1). 

The right cheek lie.s upon the other’s 
shoulder, the back and waist are kept as far 

( Til bf ) 


from each other as possible, the feet are 
wide apart (see tig. 2). 

All this arranged, the straggle may com¬ 
mence, and now a knowledge of the laws of 
balance will be valuable at this point, for it 
is evident whoever loses his balance hrst, 
whose feet and legs lose the wide base of 
secure position, stands in danger of going 
down. Keep therefore the legs extended 
as widely and firmly as possible, do not un¬ 
necessarily tire your arms by holding your 
opponent too tightly, Jiof until you make 
your effort to throw him or to forestall hia 
attempt to throw you. 


previous volumes of this paper I have 
given practical instructions for building 
various model engines, etc., and amongst 
them a model of a steam fire engine, which, 
judging from the amount of subseqnent cor¬ 
respondence, I should think has induced 
many a reader to try his hand at amateur 
engineering. Inquiries for instruction in 
making a model of that useful life-saving 
appliance, a fire escape, have lately been re¬ 
ceived by the Editor, and by his invitation I 
will endeavour to give the requisite par¬ 
ticulars, which I think, if carefully followed, 
will enable you to turn out a satisfactory, 
and extremely handsome model, and more¬ 
over at a very low cost, as, being principally 
constructed of wockI, and not much of that 
even being required, the expense is quit© 
nominal. If well put together (no scamped 
work allowed) it will really form a very at¬ 
tractive ornament, suitable for decorating a 
library or entrance hall, for if made to a 
scale of two inches to a foot it will stand four 
feet high when closed, and, with the extra 
ladder on, will open up to a grand total of 
7 feet inches. 

Well, we will now commence work. You 


The great thing in wood-working is to keep 
yoor tools sharp and in good condition if you 
want to turn out thoroughly good work, so 
do not spare the grindstone and oil can, for 
it is no use attempting to plane up a piece of 
wood to a smooth even surface if the plane 
iron is all rough and jagged, perhaps with 
pieces knocked clean out of the cutting edge, 
but get your tools all in perfect order first 
thing, and the time spent in doing so will not 
be thrown aw.'vy. 

The wood rcijuired may be simply a piece 
of straight-grained deal without any knots, 
but I strongly advise using American dm. 
or white wood, as it is sometimes called, as 
being much tougher and stronger ; and as the 
various portions are necessarily very small 
and thin, this toughness is a great considera¬ 
tion, and the slight difference in cost is not 
worth considering as the amount required is 
60 small. 

A plank of American elm G feet long by 
8 inches wide and J of an inch thick will be 
all the wood wanted, and should not cost 
more thau a shilling or so. 

This must be carefully planed down on 
both sides until it is exactly half an inch thick. 
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doing anything further. 

Next select two lengths for the side pieces 
of main ladder, square the ends, and see they 
are exactly four feet long. 

This ladder is to have 27 stops, called 
rungs, so lay one piece down on the table 
or work-bench, with the widest side up, and 
draw a central line down the length a b (fig. 
1), and with a pair of compasses carefully 
mark off along tills line 27 spaces exactly 
l|i inch apart, beginning 2J from the upper 
end. Now take your brace and place the 
marked side of the ladder on top of the other ; 
sec that the ends are quite level, and hold them 
firmly so, while you drill a ijinch hole right 
through the two at the point marked for the 
top rung. 

I should recommend you to use a twist 
drill for this work, you can get them any 
size required, and they drill a true hole the 
same diameter the whole distance, and are 
not likely to split the wood. 

Whilst making the hole be careful to keep 
the drill quite vertical and square with the 
wood, and then take a small holt and nut, 
pass it through, and temporarily screw the 
two sides together. 
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a one be invented yet—and perhaps: an extra 
screw or two, also a bit of string and copper 
wire, with a pliers, cycling cape, extra under¬ 
clothing. shoes, and a book or magazine. 

XX. For many years I have advocated 
cycling as a cure for several ailments of a 
chronic character. 

I have only space to name a few of these. 
If you want to go further into this subject 
you may get my “Rota Vii®,” Is., of Ililfe & 
Son, Coventry. “ Health upon Wheels,’’ 
1^., same publisher, or the “Girls Own 
Rook of Health and Beauty,” 2s. dd., 
published by Jarrold, Norwich. K.B. If 
your getting any of these books were of 
the slightest pecuniary advantage to me I 
should not mention them, but I sold their 
copyrights before I sat down to write them. 
By the way, you should get 3d, off every 
shilling as discount. 

1. Well, cycling cured me of rJieujnatisiii, 


and since then it has cured thousands of the 
same terrible complaint. 

2. Debility. If you suffer from this, go in 
for preliminary training, take Fellows’ syrup 
and Kepler's Extract of Malt; then ride. 

3. Chronic cuUis. You must, however, 
ride with great moderation and never up 
hill, or heavy roads, or against a high wind. 

4. Co>i$tii)ation. Do not sweat much. 

5. Obesity. Sweat as much as you like. 

6 . Dyspepsia. Regulate the diet and ride. 

9. Biliotisness. The cycle sets the liver 
going again. Regulate the diet and ride 
slowly. 

10. Acidity of the system. Rest, abstemi¬ 
ousness, opening medicine, live grains to ten 
of bicarbonate of soda after every meal, and 
gentle riding, keeping as much as possible 
in the open air. 

11. Low sjnrita. Go on a long tour with 
a friend. 


12. ^iciiralyia. A long course of 
moderate riding. 

13. Lunibayo. Gentle riding and good food. 

14. Sleej/lcssiiess. Ride as much as you 
can, carrying the exercise to the boundary 
of gentle fatigue, but not over it. 

15. Nervousness. To cure this painful 
mental and bu<li]y ailment, you must train 
gradually, obey the laws of health, and ride 
every day. The more you are out in the 
country the bettor, but try always to have a 
friend with you. 

I trust that in this paper, brief though 
it be, my readers will hud many hints to 
help them towards tin- acquisition of 
ph.>>ioal health, without which pleasure in 
life can never exist. 

The ingredients of health and long life 
arc: 

•••irint r.itif,'. c'|)cn air. 

Ku.-y lutoar, uuil little care." 



OFF WE 

out; Wind from out the South that springs, 

To all the muses dear, 

And bear our ship on thy glad wings 
Safe through another year. 

Come Art, and aid us as of old. 

Steal colours from the mom, 

From cloud and sun their blue and gold 
Our volume to adorn. 

Come jocund Wit, thou Ariel sprite. 

And do our errand still; 

With quaint conceits and fancies bright 
The laughing pages fill. 


00 ! 

Come Song, and bring us lucky rhymes. 
And wells of purest pleasure; 

Speed on our course with silver chimes, 

And many a gallant measure. 

Come Knowledge, Wisdom's handmaid fair, 
And stand our guide and guard ; 

May this new volume be thy care. 

Thy favour our reward! 

Drink freely, reader, of the cup 
We fill for you each year ; 

It does not hold oue bitter drop, 

The draught is sweet and clear. 


As Boyhood’s world oar world is wide— 
With all our courses free. 

Again upon a flowing tide 
We launch the “ B. 0. P.’’ 


T was once passing a village green where 
a number of lads were engaging in some 
impromptu sporls; game after game was 
indulged in with keen zest and boyish glee. 
Then one suggested wrestling. A ring was 
formed, brief and unequal struggles took 
place between tall and short and stout and 
thin boys, for it is a fact to be recorded that 
the weak at times prefer to succumb to the 
strong and thus avoid dishonour. One boy 
more bulky in physique than the rest ap¬ 
peared UQConquered, and all in turn fell to 
hts weight and strength. Suddenly a small 
but wiry-looking lad, evidently a stranger to 
the rest, walked into the mimic arena to have 
a “try.” The bulky one smiled, and it did 
look rather ridiculous to see the unequal 
pair catching hold ; but it proved a case of 
David and ^liath, for, getting the big one 
off his balance, the little chap put in the 
“ Back-Heel-Throw,” and down together 
came the pair, the little one uppermost and 
a hero in that neighbourhood from hence¬ 
forth. 

Now it is in every boy's power to acquire 
such skill as will enable him to lay low the 
“ unskilled,” even though weight should 
favour the latter, and in this little talk I am 
going to try and instruct those who feel 
inclined for this knowledge. 

What method then shall we practise ? We 
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have plenty of choice, for ever since the day 
when the naked wrestlers of Greece oiled 
themselves well over to make the hold more 
difficult, we have had examples in plentiful 
variety. Every country almost bos its own 
method, and in England we have several. 
From a common-sense point of view it is to 
be regretted that we have not a universal 
style and general set of rules that all coun¬ 
tries could adopt; and considering the 
object of wrestling, i.c. foe one to tlirow 



another, this should not be very difficult. 
The rules should be short and simple, and 
briefly refer to the manner of catching hold, 
hacking, etc. A short time since I was 
present at a Scandinavian wrestling match, 
and was much amused at the tactics of the 
combatants. Two stout ones would walk 
around and glare at each other like a pair of 
fighting cocks for several minutes, each 
waiting for a favourable opening. This 
secured, a rush would be made and a hold, 


anywhere, secured. Then ensued a series of 
twistings, turnings, and writhings, ending in 
both going down. One would think the con¬ 
test was now over, but not so, for although 



one combatant lay atop of the other, the 
conditions were that both shoulder blades 
touch the floor simuUaiuvusly. Now this is 
a fine distinction that seems absurd where 
the principle is for the conquered to foil and 
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the victor to stand, and wc may soon expect 
to see a parallel in fencing where the wounded 
one will not be worsted until his antagonist 
prods him exactly in the fifth rib. Common 
sense then suggests the “ Catch-as-Catch- 
Can-Hold,” as adopted in Devon, Cornwall, 
or Lancashire, with the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland fall, k quick hold and fall 
would then probably be the result, for we 
maintain that in this case, ” If His to be 
done, 'twere well it were done quickly.” 
However, as these rules, in common with all 
our games, are under the jurisdiction of ruling 
powers, w&must be satisfied with our grumble 


and adopt the next best method, and this 
for our purpose is. without doubt, the Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland style, since it 
most approaches our ideal. 

By these rules the wrestlers must not 
commence to wrestle until a fair hold is 
secured, and this is achieved by the pair 
placing their right arras under the other’s 
left arm and shoulder, their left arms 
passing around the body, and the fingers of 
both hands turned to form a hook by which 
the hands may clasp (see fig. 1). 

The right cheek lies upon the other’s 
shoulder, the back and waist are kept as far 
(T« hf conriiiii''l.) 


from each other as possible, the feet are 
wide apart (see tig. 2). 

All this arranged, the struggle may com¬ 
mence, and DOW a knowledge of the laws of 
balance will be valuable at this point, for it 
is evident whoever loses his balance first, 
whose feet and legs lose the wide base of 
secure position, stands in danger of going 
down. Keep therefore the legs extended 
as widely and firmly os possible, do not un¬ 
necessarily tire your arms by holding your 
opponent too tightly, not until you make 
your effort to throw him or to forestall his 
attcmx>t to throw you. 



by. H, r, Hobcierz. 
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will of course require a few ordinary carpen¬ 
ter's tools, and. as I have mentioned in pre¬ 
vious articles, a lathe is a very useful adjunct, 
and facilitates work very much in many 
case-s, but is nut indispeusablc for our present 
task. 

The great tiling in wood-working is to keep 
your tools sharp and in good condition if you 
want to turn out thoroughly good work, so 
do not spare the grindstone and oil can, for 
it is no use attempting to plane up a piece of 
wood to a smooth even surface if the plane 
iron is all rough and jagged, perhaps with 
pieces knocked clean out of the cutting edge, 
but get your tools all in perfect order first 
thing, and the time spent in doing so will not 
be thrown away. 

The wood required may be simply a piece 
of straight-grained deal without any knots, 
but I strongly advise using American elm. 
or white wood, as it is sometimes called, as 
being much tougher and stronger ; and ns the 
various portions are necessarily very small 
and thin, this toughness is a great considera¬ 
tion, and the slight difference in cost is not 
worth considering as the amount required is 
BO small. 

A plank of American elm G feet long by 
8 inches wide and j of an inch thick will be 
all the wood wanted, and should not cost 
more than a shilling or so. 

This must be carefully planed down on 
both sides until it is exactly half an inch thick. 


Then measure off four feet, saw it off and 
draw parallel lines down it with a lead pencil, 
making them inch apart, and with a thin 
saw cut it into strip.s. which must next be 
planed down to y';, inch wide, and see that 
they uie pcifcctly true ouiZ air»igLi Im/uio 
doing anything further. 

Next select two lengths for the side pieces 
of main ladder, square the ends, and see they 
are exactly four feet long. 

This ladder is to have 27 steps, called 
rungs, so lay one piece down on the table 
or work-bench, with the widest side up, and 
draw a central line down the length a n (fig. 
1 ), and with a pair of compasses carefully 
mark off along this line 27 spaces exactly 
I'ji inch apart, beginning from the upper 
end. Now take your brace and place the 
marked side of the ladder on top of the other ; 
see that the ends are quite level, and hold them 
firmly so, while you drill a .jj inch hole right 
through the two at the point marked for the 
top rung. 

I should recommend yon to use a twist 
drill for this work, you can get them any 
size required, and they drill a true hole the 
same diameter the whole distance, and are 
not likely to split the wood. 

Whilst making the hole be careful to keep 
the drill quite vertical and square with the 
wood, and then take a small bolt and nut, 
pass it through, and temporarily screw the 
two sides together. 


previous volumes of this paper I have 
given practical instructions for building 
various model engines, etc., and amongst 
them a model of a steam fire engine, which, 
judging from the amount of subsequent cor¬ 
respondence, I should think has induced 
many a reader to try his hand at amateur 
engineering. Inquiries for instruction in 
making a model of that useful life-saving 
appliance, a fire escape, have lately been re¬ 
ceived by the Editor, and by his invitation I 
will endeavour to give the requisite par¬ 
ticulars, which I think, if carefully followed, 
will enable you to turn out a satisfactory, 
and extremely handsome model, and more¬ 
over at a very low cost, as, being principally 
constructed of wood, and not much of that 
even being required, the expense is quito 
nominal. If well put together (no scamped 
work allowed) it will really form a very at¬ 
tractive ornament, suitable for decorating a 
library or entrance hall, for if made to a 
scale of two inches to a foot it will stand four 
feet high when closed, and. with the extra 
ladder on, wdll open up to a grand total of 
7 feet inches. 

Well, we will now commence work. You 
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Then drill another hole through at the last 
point, which will be No. 27, and pass a bolt 
through there also. Yoa now have the two 



Fm. 1. 


sides like one solid piecr, and can easily drill 
the rest of the holes, and when you take the 
sides apart they are bound to be true and 
square with one anotlier if you have kept tbe 
drill at right angles with the wood. 

The outside width of this main ladder is to 


be inches, and the next thing is to make 
the rungs, which must be exactly this length 
by in. diameter. You will require 74 of 
these, one of which is to be of the earns 
diameter but 7| inches long, and I think the 
best plan is to cut up sufficient pieces ^ inch 
square, and then trim them round with a 
small gouge or pocket knife. 

These will take some time to make and 
require care, or they will look very bad if not 
moderately true and round, so don't burry 
over them, but take your time. When they 
are all finished have some hot glue ready and 
place 21 of the rungs into one side piece, 
beginning as before from the top end a 
(fig. 1). They must be pressed in until the 
ends are quite level with the outer sui’face of 
the side piece, then glue the other ends and 
place on the other side, and sec that it is 
(|uite square and the ends level, and then lay 
it aside to dry. 

Next cut olT two eleven-inch lengths of the 
same size stuff as main ladder, which I will 
call the frame wood, and round off the sharp 
corners from upper ends. These are for the 
side ladders as shown in front view at lig. 2, 
cc, and must have six holes drilled in them 
of the same size and at the same distance 
apart as in the main ladder, beginning half 
an inch from the rounded top ends. 

(To b< eonlinuf'l.) 


These sides should be 1| inch distant 
(outside measureinent) from the main ladder, 

M M 
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Fig. 2. 

making it exactly inches right across from 
side to side. 


“ An 1 I say I wouldn’t it be jolly to have all 

ly those birds in an aviary ! ” exclaimed 
a young relative of mine after examining a 
proof of the coloured plate that appears this 
week in the " Boy’s Own Paper.” 

Then he went on to inquire : *• Suppose I 
built an aviary in the garden, do you think I 
might buy them from the bird-man down the 
town ? ” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I dare say when you 
have built one, your father would not object 
to your buying the birds to stock it with.” 

He looked pleased, thought for a moment, 
and then said: ‘‘Oh! I’m sure he wouldn’t 
mind ; but what size should 1 make it? ” 

** The aviary ? ” 

•• Yes; bow long, and how brood and high 
should it be? ” 

“My dear lad,” I repliwl, ‘‘you could not 
keep all the kinds shown in the picture in the 
same enclosure." 

“ No ! why not ? ” 

“ Think a bit, and you will see for your¬ 
self. For instance, are they all of the oomc 
size ? ” 

“ Well, no.” 

“ Do they all subsist on the same kind of 
food ? ” 

He shook his head and exclaimed : “ Ah I 
I see what yon mean ; tbe Jackdaw (16), the 
Magpie (16), and the Jay (17) are too big and 
strong to be put with little birds.” 

‘‘Just so: and what is their natural 
food?” 

“ I expect they eat anything they can find 
lying about. I know the gardener says they 
steal the cherries.” 

‘‘ Possibly : but they also eat small birds, 
when they car. catch them, as well as mice, 
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and frogs, and snails, and great catopillars, 
grasshoppers and worms, besides many other 
things.” 

‘‘ Ah ! ” again exclaimed my young friend, 
“ I understand : I shall have to partition off 
pert of my aviary for those three beauties 
which I should not care to be >vithout, and 
keep the rest in the other portion.” 

“ Look at the picture again : do all the other 
birds belong to tbe same class ? ” 

‘‘ No. I suppose not. .\t least I think the 
Blackcap (1), the Nightingale (2). and the 
Hobin (16), eat Hies and things, as well as 
seeds.” 

I interruptc<l him. “ One moment 1 You 
are wrong there. They do eat fiies and 
‘ things,’ but not seed: consequently, it 
would not do to put them with the seed-eaters, 
or hard-billed birds. But the three you have 
mentioned are not tbe only ones it would 
be injudicious to cage with linnets and gold¬ 
finches and birds of that description. Now 
can you tell mo to which 1 am refer¬ 
ring?” 

He looked again and said: ‘‘ Yes. you mean 
the Blackbird (6), the Starling (11), and the 
Thrush (10).” 

‘‘Quite so: then, you see, in order to keep 
all the birds represented in the plate, you 
would require, at least, three aviaries; one 
for the large birds, Jackdaw, Jay, and Mag¬ 
pie ; one for the soft-billed birds, large and 
small, to which you might add tbe Lark (7); 
and a third aviary for the rest; for, although 
the Brambling (12), the Chaffinch (14), and 
the Ycllowhammer (15) eat insects as well as 
seed, a pinch of ants’ eggs will replace for 
them in captivity the former part of their 
natural diet, and they will share the contents 

( To be conlimied.) 


of the seed-pan with the Bullfinch (16), and 
the rest of his ccinpany,” 

I think my young friend's ardour was a 
trifle damped by this, for the notion of three 
aviaries, and three different kinds of food to 
be provided, did not present quite as pleasing 
a prospect as one aviary and one common 
foi^, and he paused a little before replying. 

'* Which sort would you advise me to go in 
for, uncle ? ” he inquired at last, *' the large 
sort, or the small, or the Blackbird and that 
lot ? for I'm afraid I could not manage them 
all comfortably.” 

“ Well, my boy,” I said, “ I think the 
seed-eaters will be the nicest for you to begin 
with, for they arc not difficult to cater for. 
and will not cost you very much if you are 
content with British reprc.sentativcs of tbe 
several species. " 

“ Oh! I'm not going to have any for¬ 
eigners,” he replied ; “ no, thank you ! I’m 
a Britisher myself, and British biriLs oie 
good enough for me.” 

“ Very well; then, to begin with, we have 
the Bullfinch (13), which is one of the hand¬ 
somest of our nativebirds; but.unfoi-tunately. 
not in favour with many of our country 
friends, so you would be able to buy a nice 
cock for about half-a-crown, and a hen for a 
shilling. But 1 would advise you, at least 
at first, only to have cocks, as they wiil 
agree better together if alone than if there 
were hen birds among them. 

“ The Greenfinch (8) is a common species, 
very hardy and docile, and if it has nothing 
to boast of in the way of song, a plump, well- 
feathered male is rather a handsome fellow. 
You ought to get a fair specimen for six¬ 
pence, or at most u .shilling.” 
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OU£ LIOHTHOTTSES: THEIB HISTORY. CONSTRUCTION, AND ROHAKCS. 

Bv T. Williams, of the Trinity House. 


T’he Honourable Corporation of Trinity 
X Ilouse, whose oSices are situated on 
Tower Hill, London, is the authority to whom 
is entrusted the important duty of establishing 
and maintaining our English lighthouses, 
light-vessels, buoys, and beacons. This body 
is several centuries old, though its functions 
originally related only to the piloting of ships. 
Afterwards (namely, in the reign of Henry 
nil), the association was incorporate<l by 
royal charter, which was modified by several 
of the bluff king's royal successors, until, in 
the reign of James i, the Corporation 
acquired its present powers. Headers of the 
famous diary of Samuel Pepys, who was a 
Younger Brother of the Trinity House, will 
find in that work freque.nt references to this 
ancient institution. 

It is not our present intention to consider 
the subject of light-vessels, buoys, beacons, 
and pilotage, but only the more important 
question of lighthouses. 

Xow, most of our readers have probably 
seen at some time or other, if they have not 
been over one of these structures, but they 
Olay not know that lighthouses are of very 
aucient origin, beacons for guiding the 
mariner (notably the Colossus of Rhodes) 
having existed several centuries before the 
Christian era. 

About A.D. 53 the first lighthouse appears 
ta have been erected in this country, and the 
building—in a fair state of preservation--- 
may still be seen near the old church of 
Dover Castle. But, until comparatively 
recent times, the lights that shone from our 
lighthouses were merely open fires of pitch, 
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coal, or wood, such as our sketch indicates, 
and even Smeaton’s magnificent lighthouse 
on the Eddystone was, when completed in 



1759, merely illuminated by tallow candles 
(shown in our sketch) which required snuff¬ 
ing, and were without any optical appliance 
for concentrating their rays upon the sea, 


and thus preventing waste of light. At 
present, however (and this fact sufficiently 
proves the important advances that have 
recently been made in this direction), the 
noble structure by which tSmeaton’s building 



has been superseded is illuminated, on tho 
most approved oil system, by a dioptric 
apparatus whose intensity is more than three 
thousand times the power of Smeaton's 
primitive chandelier. 

(To be foiiliHUftl.) 


L ewis Carroll (I think it*s Lewis Carroll) 
spins a yarn in one of his books (I forget 
exactly which) about a number of snakes 
(or was it eels?—I’m afraid this quotation 
won’t be altogether u success), a lot of snakes 
or eels which had swallowed each other tail 
foremost, each gulping down the body of 
the one in front of him up to the neck, until 
they were all in a line. Then the head of 
the first one turns round and swallows the 
tail and body of the last, so that they are 
now joined in a ring, just the dozen or 
twenty, or whatever the number of heads 
was, being alone visible and forming the 
circle, because the body of each is down the 
throat of the one who succeeds him. Now, 
says the ingenious contriver of this inter¬ 
esting situation, suppose that «one of these 
Cils or snakes, more vigorous than the rest, 
or more prompt and decisive in action, 
makes a sudden gulp and swallows all the 
heads in front of him, what happens? 

It's awfully ridiculous, ofcourse ; but mind, 
it does w'ant a little thinking out before you 
can see precisely what the position would be. 
The KiUcenny cats are nothing to it! 

Let me give you a sort of parallel to this, 
‘ a romance of real life,” something that 
^'appened with one of my own serpents, a 
.voung and very pretty tree-boa. All boas 
may ^ aaid to be tree-boas in the sense 
that they climb, and are very frequently 
loond on the branches in the tropical 
i Icreste where they live, especially on those 
which overhang water. A friend of mine 
* '^'81 working his way in a canoe up a very 
n&ali stream which runs into tho Demerara 
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River. It wound in and out through man¬ 
grove swamps, dark woods, and jungle, in a 
channel so narrow, tortuous, and overgrown 
with vegetation that he and bis four Indians 
could hardly propel the boat through the 
tangled mass of creepers and bushes that 
beset their course. Suddenly, at a part 
where the gloom of tho forest was so deep 
that it was almost like night from the inter¬ 
lacing of the boughs overhead, a huge snake, 
hanging pendent over the stream, struck 
right downwards at my friend’s pith helmet, 
hitting him a blow that sent him sprawling 
forward, and nearly upset the dug-out, but 
doing him no further harm. They had not 
perceived the creature—or, if they had per¬ 
ceived it, had taken it for a drooping creeper 
or parasitic plant, such as literally filled the 
air; the half-naked Indians passed well be¬ 
neath it as they swayed to their pa<ldles, 
but the tall helmet I suppose came imperti¬ 
nently near his nose—hence his expression 
of resentment. After all, he was there first, 
and had the more right! 

But I was going to tell you incidentally 
that although all ^as (indeed most serpents) 
will climb trees, yet there arc several species 
known distinctively as tree-boas, the pale¬ 
headed tree-boa, the thick-necked trce-bca, 
and so on. They all hail from the West 
Indies, or from Central and the equatorial 
parts of South America. The specimen of 
which I write was a baby pale headed boa 
which I had brought home from Cuba— 
Epicratea angulifer, if you want to look him 
up in Dum4ril and Bibrou. He was a poor 
little half-starved ribbon of a thing when 


he came into my hands, and no more than 
about three feet long; the gentleman who 
had caught him or bought him for me had 
kept him practically without food for several 
months before my arrival. That is to say, 
he had not. simply through lack of know¬ 
ledge of the subject, provided the poor baby 
with a suitable diet; he was a kind-hearted 
man, and wouldn’t willingly have starved 
anything, and in fact he catered bountifully 
for the boa with bananas, plantains, sweet 
potatoes, and beetles, as well as lumps of 
raw meat, but he never dreamed of catching 
a few rats or mice for him. And you can't 
starve a snake into eating what he 
doesn’t like, as you can other animals—he 
will die rather than be false to his incom¬ 
prehensible principles. .Snakes are remark¬ 
ably capricious, too, in this respect; 
occasionally, but very rarely, you will come 
across one wliich will accept pieces of beef 
or mutton. Some few amongst those of 
mine whose natural diet consists of frogs or 
tish will take earth-worms with equal readi¬ 
ness, while their very brothers and sisters 
will refuse to look at invertebrate victuals, 
even in the last extremity of hot hunger. 
On the other hand, I have known a caso 
where a poor rabbit fell into a nearly dry 
well, and there maintained himself by 
devouring a lot of half torpid frogs, until he 
was discovered and rescued—and I need 
hardly remind you that a rabbit is the 
strictest of vegetarians out of a well. Some¬ 
thing, however, can be done to educate 
sei'pents in this respect by “ dodging.” 

< To 6 ' 
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TOM, DICK, AND 
HARRY. 

A SCHOOL STOHY. 
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By TaL3ot Baines Bei-i>, 


CHAPTER II.—A CONSPIRACY OF bILENc'K. 

A 8 for UK‘. I was ^■ory poor company for any one that 
afternoon of Hector’' funeral. Something wa-i 
burning a hole in my pocket, and I felt m%-clf in a nv -t 
uucomfortubU- fix. 

“ It's all tip with old Dux." oaid I to m.Nself. “if ift 
found out. But supp'-' it's found on meV Still morr 
precious awkward. I’d either have to lump It or let 
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out. Don't see much Am in either 
myself. Seems to me the sooner I get 
rid of the beastly thing the better. Fancy 
his letting it lie about in his locker! He’d 
give me a hiding for interfezing, I know, 
if he only knew. But I wouldn't for 
anything he got lagged. Old Dus is one 
of those chaps that has to be backed up 
against himselt Shan't be my fault if 
he isn’t.” 

The reader will have iudged by this 
time that I belonged to the species prig 
in my youthful days. Let that pass; I 
was not a imique specimen. 

Full of my noble resolve of saving the 
Dux from himself, I went out to take the 
air, and strolled aimlessly in the direction 
of the pond. A professional burglar could 
not have ordered his footsteps more cir¬ 
cumspectly. I perambulated the pool, 
whistling a cheerful tune, and looking 
attentively at the rooks overhead. Not a 
-soul was in sight. I began to throw 
stones into the water, small to begin with, 
then larger, then bits of stick about six 
inches long. Then I smuggled the un- 
lucky pistol out of my pocket in my hand¬ 
kerchief and whistled still more cheer¬ 
fully. Although no one was looking, it 
seemed prudent to adopt an air of general 
boredom, as if I was tired of throwing 
sticks into the pond. I would only throw 
one more. Even that was a fag, but I 
would do it. 

What a plump, noisy splash it made, 
sending out circles far and near, and 
gurgling in a sickening way as it sank in 
a very unsticklike fashion to the bottom. 

My whistling ceased, my air of dejection 
increased. 1 must be unsociable no longer. 
Let me rejoin my dear schoolfellows, 
making a little detour in order to appear 
to reach them from the direction not of 
*he pond but of the orchard. 

I was sheering off by the lower end of 
the pond, when, to my horror, I perceived 
a boy groping on the grass on aU fours, 
apparently digging up ^e ground with a 
troweL 

On closer inspection I found that it was 
Dicky. 

“ Oh, it’s you. is it ? ” said he, as I came 
upon him. “ Have you done chucking 
things into the pond ? ” 

“ Why," said I, taken aback; “ why, 
Dicky, what on earth are you up to ? ” 

“ Never mind—-an experiment, that’s all. 
I’m glad it’s only you. I was a&aid it 
was some one else. You must be jolly 
hard up for a bit of fun to come and chuck 
things into the pond.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said I, with tell-tale embarrass- 
ment, “ I just strolled down for the 
walk. I didn't know you'd taken to 
gardening.” 

“There goes the bell,” said Dicky. 
“ Cut up. I’ll be there as soon as you.” 

I obeyed, mystified and vmcomfortable. 
Suppose Dicky had seen the pistol! 

I found the fellows hanging about the 
school door waiting to go in. 

“Been to the funeral, kid?” said the 
Dux, as I approached. I wished he would 
speak more quietly on such dangerous 
topics when Plummer was within ear¬ 
shot. 

“ No, I’ve been a stroll,” said I. “ It’s 
rather hot walking.” 

“ I guess it will be hotter before long,” 
said some one. “ Plummer looks as if he 
means to have it out this afternoon.” 

“ 1 hope he won’t go asking any awk- 
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ward questions,” said Dicky, who had by 
this time joined us. 

“ What’s the odds, if you didn’t do it ? ” 
demanded the Dux. 

“Lookout,” said Faulkner; “here he 
comes. He’s beckoning us in.” 

“Now we’re in for it!” thought we 

all. 

Plummer evidently meant business this 
time. The melancholy ceremony at which 
he had just assisted had kindled the fires 
within him, and he sat at his desk glower¬ 
ing as each boy dropped into his place, 
with the air of a wolf selecting bis 
victim. 

As I encountered that awful eye, I 
found myself secretly wondering whether 
by any chance 1 might have shot the dog 
in a fit of absence of mind. Brown, I 
think, was troubled by a similar misgiving. 
Some of the seniors evidently resented the 
way in which the head master glared at 
them, and tried to glare back. Faulkner 
assumed an air of real affliction, pre¬ 
sumably for the departed. Tempest, 
on the other hand, drummed his fingers 
indifferently on ^e desk, and looked 
more than usually bored by the whole 
business. 

“Now. boys,” began Plu mm er, in the 
short sharp tones he used to affect when 
be was wont to administer justice; “about 
Hector I ” 

Ah 1 that fatal name again! It ad¬ 
ministered a nervous shock all round, 
and the dead silence which ensued 
showed that every boy present was alive 
to the critical nature of the situation. 

“ I have already told you what has 
occurred, and have asked if any one here 
knows anything about the matter,” said 
the Doctor. “ I repeat the question. If 
any of you know anjiihing, let there be 
no liesitation in speaking up.” 

No reply. Boys looked straight in 
firont of them and held their breaths. 

“ Very well,” said the Doctor, his voice 
becoming harder and sterner, “ I am to 
understand no boy here is able to throw 
any light on the mystery. Is that 
so?” 

If silence gives consent, no question 
was ever more emphatically answered in 
the affirmative. 

“ I hoped it would be unnecessary to 
ask the question twice,” said Dr. Plum¬ 
mer. “ I decline to accept silence as 
an answer. Let the he^ boy come 
forward.” 

Tempest left his place and advanced 
to the desk. 

“ Tempest, do you know anything of 
this matter.” 

“ No, sir,” said Tempest. 

I felt the skin on the top of my head 
grow tight, and my breath catch in my 
throat. Never had I known the Dux teU 
a lie to any one. What was 1 to do when 
my turn came ? 

“ Go to your seat. The next boy come 
forward." 

Parkin obeyed, and answered the ques¬ 
tion with a clear negative. 

“ The next boy.” 

The next boy was Faulkner, who I 
suspected would fain have been able to 
say he knew anything. But for once he 
was at fault, and had to reply with an 
apologetic “ No.” 

In due time it was Dicky’s turn. 

“ Do you know anything of the matter, 
Brown ? ” 
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“ No, sir,” said Brown, almost noisily. 
The Doctor looked at him keenly, and 
then ordered him to his place. 

“ Jones, come forward.” 

1 felt the blood fly out of my cheeks 
and my heart jump to my month as 1 
obeyed. As I pos^ up tiie room I 
glanced nervously at the Dux where he 
sat listlessly regarding the scene. But 
be took no notice of me. 

“ Jones,” said the Doctor, “ do you. 
know anything of this matter ? ” 

The words would not come; and I 
glanced around again for succour. 

“ Turn yonr face to me, sir,” thundered 
the Doctor, “ and answer my question.” 

What could I say ? Where could I 
look ? The question was repeated once 
more. 

“ I only know I fancy I heard a shot 
in the night,” I stammered at last. 

A flutter of interest went round the 
room. Failing all other clues, it evidently 
seemed to be something to most of those 
present to elicit even this. 

“ Why did you not say so when you 
were asked this morning? ” 

No answer. 

“ Do you hear me, sir ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I couldn’t be sure I had 
not been beaming.” 

“ Wlien did you hear this sound ? ” 

“ I don’t know what time, ah'; I had 
been asleep.” 

“ Was it light or dark ? ” 

“ Dark.” 

“ Is that all yon heard ? ” 

“ I thought I heard a yell, too.” 

“ Did you get up or wake any of the 
others ? ” 

“ No, sir.’i, 

“ Did you do nothing at all ? ” 

“ I was frightened, sir, and hid under 
the clothes.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

Wasn’t it about enough ? I thought. 
“Yes, sir,” 

I staggered back to my seat like a 
wounded man after a fray. I knew I 
had lost caste with the fellows; I had 
seriously compromised myself witli the 
head master. At least, 1 told myself, I 
had escaped the desperate fate of saying 
anything against the Dux. For the sake 
of that, I could afford to put up with the 
other two consequeuces. 

The gr^d inquest came to on end. 
One candid youth admitted that all he 
knew of the matter was that he was 
very glad Hector was dead, and for this 
impious irrelevance he was ordered to 
write an appalling imposition and forfeit 
several half holidays. But that, for the 
time being, was the worst thunderbolt 
that fell from the Doctor's armoury. 

The Dux was kindly waiting for me 
outside. If he was grateful to me he con¬ 
cealed his feelings wonderfully; for he 
seized me by the coat collar and invited 
me to step with him to a quiet retreat 
where he might administer the soundest 
thrashing I had had that term without in¬ 
terruption. 

Explanation, I knew, would be of no 
avail. Tempest made a point of always 
postponing an explanation till after the 
deed was done. 

When at length I gathered myself to- 
gether, and inquired as pleasantly as I 
cozild to what special circumstance I was 
indebted for this painful incident, he 
replied: 
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" For being an idiot and a sneak. Get 
awaj-, or I'll kick you.” 

Brown, whom I presently encountered, 
put the matter rather more precisely. 

“ Well," said he, “ you told about as 
much as you could. How sorry you must 
have been not to tell more.” 

“Don’t, Dicky,” said I, “ I—I-” 

“You’re almost os big an ass as you 
look,” said Dicky, “ and that’s saying 
something. Come and see my experi¬ 
ment.” 

I was not in a scientific mood, but 
anything was welcome to change the sub¬ 
ject. So I took Dicky's ann and went. 

Dicky was a queer boy. He was of an 
inventive turn of mind and given up to 
science. His experiments rarely suc¬ 
ceeded, and when they did they almost 
invariably landed him in disgrace. Still 
he persevered, and hoped some day to 
make a hit. 

He explained to me as we walked down 
the garden, that he had lately been taking 
an interest in the pond. It was all I 
could do to appear only moderately in¬ 
terested in this announcement. Had not 
I an interest in the pond too? What 
followed was even more uncomfortable. 

“ You know Lesseps and all those 
chaps,” said he. 

“ He loft before I came, I think,” said I. 
Dicky laughed unfeelingly. 

“I mean the chap who cut the Suez 
Canal,” said he. 

“ Oh I I beg your pardon,” said I. “ No, 
I don't know him.” 

“ Well, I’ve been having a go in at the 
same kind of job,” continued Dicky. 
“ You know what a drop there is at the 
end of the pond, where you saw me 
yesterday, in the shrubberj’. Well, it 
struck me it wouldn’t take much engineer¬ 
ing to empty it.” 

"What!” I exclaimed, “empty the 
pond. You’ll get in an awful row, Dicky. 
Don’t think of it.” 

“ Think—it's done, I tell you,” said the 
man of science. “ That was what I was 
at when you saw me.” 

“ I thought you were digging up prim¬ 
roses.” 

" Digging up grandmothers I I was 
letting in a pipe to drain it. It was a 
rare job to shove it in from the bottom 
comer of the pond through the bank into 
the shrtibbery. But I managed it. It 
was coming through like one o’clock when 
I left. I expect the pond will be empty 
by this time.” 

1 quailed with horror. If so, I should 
be discovered. I was tempted to turn 
tail; but that would be even worse. The 
only thing was to stay and see it through. 

I comforted myself with the refiectiou 
that Dicky’s experiments so rarely suc¬ 
ceeded, that in all probability the pistol 
still lay safe under four feet of water. If 
not- 

“ Hooray! ” exclaimed Dicky, as we 
came in sight of the place; “ it’s done the 
trick this time. See, Tom ! ” 

I did see. In place of the water I left 
there in the morning was a large empty 
basin of mad, with a few large puddles of 
water lydng at the bottom and a few 
hillocks of mud denoting the places which 
had once been shallows. 

My quick eye hurriedly took in the 
dismal landscape. For a moment my 
spirits rose, for I could nowhere discern 
the compromising object 1 dreaded to see. 
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It was no dottbt bttried in the mud and as 
safe as if the pond were full to the brim. 

“Isn’t it ripping?” said Dicky. “It 
wasn’t easy to do, but it only wanted a 
little management. I mean to go in for 

engineer- Hullo, what’s that rummy- 

stone out there; or is it a stone, or a fish, 

or-? I say, Tom,” he added, clutching 

my ai-m, “ I’m bothered if that’s not a 
pistol.” 

My white face and chattering teeth 
made reply unnecessary. There, snugly- 
perched on a little heap of stones, as if set 
up for inspection, lay the unlucky pistol, 
gleaming in the afternoon sun. 

Dicky looked first at the pistol, then at 
me ; and began slowly to take in the 
state of affairs. 

He took a cautious step out in the mud 
in the direction of the weapon, but came 
back. 

“ I thought you could hardly be chuck¬ 
ing in all those things for fun,” said he 
presently. 

I stood gaping in an imbecile way, and 
said nothing. 

“ I know whose it is. He had it up 
here once before.” 

“I say,” gulped I, “can’t you let the 
water in again ? ” Dick had not considered 
this. His triumph had been letting the 
water out. However, he would see what 
could be done. 

We went down into the shrubbery. 
About a foot of water lay on the groimd, 
promising of great fertility some day-, but 
decidedly muddy-looking to-day. 

“ The thing will be to bung up the hole 
first,” said Dicky. 

So we set to work to hammer up the 
end of the zinc pipe and stuff the aperture 
round with sods and stones. I even 
sacrificed my cap to the good cause. 

The bell began to ring before we had w*ell 
completed the task. “ That ought to keep 
any more running ont,” said Dicky. “ If 
we’re lucky, the water will come in on 
its own hook at the other end.” 

The theory was not exactly scientific, 
ibr scientific men do not believe in luck. 
Still it was the best we could thiuk of as 
we turned to go. 

“ Stop a bit,” said I, as we were leav¬ 
ing. “ May as w-ell tidy up a bit in there 
before we go, eh? ” 

“ In there ” was the bed of the pond. 

“ It might look better,” said ■ Dick, 
turning up his trousers. We decently 
interred the pistol in the mud, and raised 
a small heap of stones to keep it down; 
and then cautiously obliterating our foot* 
stepa in the mud, we made for terra 
firma and scuttled back to school as fast 
as our legs would carry ua. 

Fortunately we entered unobserved, 
and disencumbered ourselves of our 
muddy boots without attracting attention 
to their condition. Ten minutes later 
we were deep in our work in the big 
schoolroom. 

Preparation that night was a solemn 
and gloomy ceremony. Dicky and I kept 
catching one another’s eyes, and then 
glancing on to where the Dux, cool as a 
cucuml^r, sat turning over the leaves of 
his lexicon. 

“ He’s got a cheek of his own, has 
Dux,” said I to myself. 

“ If I didn’t know it was him,” sig¬ 
nalled the ungrammatical Dicky across 
the room, “ I should never have believed 
it.” 


“ You may make as many faces as you 
like at young Brown.” glared Tempest at 
me. “ but if I catch you making any 
more at me, your mother will need some 
extra pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

“Jones.” observed Dr. Plummer aloud, 
“ R double pcena for aggravated inatten¬ 
tion.” 

All right. I was getting pretty full up 
with cngiigenients for one day, aud bi'gan 
to think bed-time would be rather a relief. 

It came at last. In the dormitory 
Bainsbottom successfully interfered with 
conversation by patrolling the chamber 
until the boys were asleep. No one 
doubted that he had been set to the task 
by the head master, and it augured rather 
badly for the resumption of the inquest 
next day. 

However, even patrols go to sleep 
sometimes, and when I woke early next, 
morning the usher had vanished to his 
own chamber. My first thought was not 
Hector, or the Doctor, or mypocncu, or 
the Dux, but the pond ? 

How. I wondered, was it getting on ? 

I routed up Dickj-. and very quietly 
we dressed and slipped out. I Imew tha*- 
my early rising, if it were discoverea. 
would probably be set down to my zeul 
for discharging impositions. But even 
they must wait now till we were sure 
about the pond. 

For Dicky and I stood liable to as big 
a row as the assassin of Hector himself if 
anything went wrong with our experi>- 
ment in engineering. Luckily very few 
fellows haunted this particularly miiddy 
corner of the grounds, and now that 
Hector was above a daily bath, there was 
little chance of Plummer himself dis¬ 
covering the remarkably low tide on Irie- 
premises—stiU less of his poking aboat 
luuong the stones in the bed of the pool. 

To our great relief we found that our 
dam at the foot was holding out bravely, 
and that comparatively little water was 
trickling through the bank into the shrub¬ 
bery. The flow at the upper end, how¬ 
ever, was distressingly small, and though 
a whole night had passed we could still see¬ 
the heap of stones under which the pistol 
M ils buried, rising up from the shallow 
puddles around it, inviting investigation. 

With astounding industry we worked 
away that morning, widening and deepen¬ 
ing the little channel along which the 
rivulet made its way to the pond. And 
before we had done we bad the satisfaction 
of seeing a fairly brisk inflow. We would 
fain have waited to see the fatal littlo 
island disappear below the surface. But 
tlie first bell was already sounding when 
the water completed the circle, leaving it 
standing up more prominent than ever. 

To our horror, at this precise moment 
Tempest strolled down. 

“Hullo! what are j'ou two af.er ? Fish¬ 
ing? One way to catch them, letting all 
the water out.” 

“ It was an experiment,” said Dicky, 
wlio, like myself, was \ery pale as he 
looked first at the Dux, then at the guilty 
hillock in the pond. 

“ So it seems. In other words, you’re 
making a jolly mess, and are enjoying 
yourselves. I hope you’ll enjoy it equally, 
both of you. when Plummer sees what 
you've done.” 

“ Sliall you tell him ? ” I asked, some¬ 
what breathlessly. The Dux laughed 
scornfully. 
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“ You deserve a hiding for asking such 
a thing. Come here! Jump out on to 
that little island there and stay there till 
I tell you.” 

“ Oh, Dus, please not,” said I, in a tone 
of terror which was quite out of pro¬ 
portion to the penalty. The pistol was 
)nly two inches below the surface! 

“ Do you hear ? Look sharji, or I’ll 
chuck you there.” 

That might be worse. It might hurt 
me and cut tt 2 ) the soil. So I jumped 


gingerly out, and stood poised with a 
foot in the uatcr on either side, dreading 
at any momeut to see the stones slip 
and the tell-tale gleam of the buried 
weapon. 

” If you don’t stand properly,” said the 
Dux, “ I’ll make j'ou sit down. Come 
along, young Brown, it’s time we went up 
to scliool.” 

*• How long am I to stay, please ? ” I 
inqirired. 

“ Till you’re m water up to the knees,” 

(To be continued.) 


said the Dux, as he turned away, with 
the faithless Dicky beside him. 

Up to the knees! I stood loyally for five 
minutes, during which the water gained 
about an eighth of an inch up my ankles. 
Then the second bell began, and things 
became desperate. 

Accordingly I knelt in the w'ater nntil 
I could confidently assert that 1 was wet, 
very wet indeed, up to the knees; which 
done, I posted as fast as my ill-used 
legs would carry me to morning school. 


rXSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OP ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 
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” I^OTICE.—Prizes will be awai’ded for 

1.1 the beat poem and the ivorai joke ; 
the poems not to exceed twelve lines in 
length, and the jokes to be as brief as pos¬ 
sible. A bag will be placed in the saloou 
to receive the contributions, which must 
be anonymous.” * 

Such was tbeannouuceuient which, fixed 
on a panel at the turn of the companion- 
way leading from the Uio2>ia'8 saloon to 
her after-deck, several days after the 
memorable night of the fire, was being 
criticised by the two ex-members of Win¬ 
chester CoUego who had so vehemently 
applauded Mr. liniglifs proposal of an 
amateur concert on that eventful evening. 

” Here's a chance for us both, Steve ! ” 
cried one of them. I’m safe to get the 
prize for the best poem, and I’m sure you 
ought to get the one for the worst joke ! ” 

"Oh, draw it mild with that over- 
wlielming wit of yours, Johnny,” retorted 
tlie other. ” Your jokes arc like bad 
wheat—they never staj’ long in the car, 
and they always end in chaff." 

The tw'o Wykehamists were cousins, 
but there was little family likeness be¬ 
tween them. The one addressed as 
".Tohimy” (otherwise John Bramston) 
was a short, freckled, thickset lad of 
fifteen, with a fine crop of light curly hair. 
His comrade was tall, dark, black-haired, 
imJ fully a year older, with an elastic 
vigour in every movement of his long 
sinewy limbs, which told of long and 
successful practice at old Winton’s cricket 
and football. His name was William 
Guest; but a school chum who was a 
great admirer of George Eliot had re¬ 
named him ‘‘ Stephen Guest ” out of” The 
Mill on the Floss,” and the name had been 
so universally taken up that he now an¬ 
swered to it as readily as to liis own. 

•• Hold on ! ” cried Bramston, ” here’s 
something more below; 

“ ‘ All contributions must be sent in 
before dinner to-morrow. The joke prize 
will be adjudged by Captain Penlake, the 
verse prize by Professor Jenneret.’ ” 

“ Professor Degenerate, as Mr. Knight 
calls him,” said Guest, gi'inning. ” He's 
a nice fellow to pronounce on prize poems, 

* A liimilBT comi>otirion (in wliieh the captain Mm- 
I'jok p-irt) was held on tlic Castle'Liiie steamer in 
which Mrs. Ker and I went out to Zuliilaud.—D. K. 
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CHAPTER II.—IN FOR THE PRIZE, 
isn't he, with no more poetry in him 
than a pickled oyster ! " 

” None the worse judge on tliat account, 
rejoined Bramston, “ for there's mighty 
little in a prize poem, as a rule— 

it would never get the prize if there was 1 
Wily don’t they set the old chap to pro¬ 
nounce upon the jokes too, while they’re 
about it? As he never saw a joke in his 
life, he'd be just qualified for a first-chop 
critic I ” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what, old fellow,” 
cried Guest, ” I’ve thought of a way to 
take a rise out of the Professor, smart as 
he thinks himself; and really, after the 
way he cheeked my father at dinner the 
other night, he deserves no mercy ! ” 

” No, that he don’t! ” assented Johnny, 
emphaticall)-. ” If that’s your little game, 
Steve. I’m your man, and nothing to pay. 
Come up on deck, and let’s hear all about 
it. As a general rule, I don’t go in for 
laughing at mc-n older than myself, be¬ 
cause it’s bad form ; but this chap’s really 
ftio bad, and it’s high time for somebody 
to take him down a peg.” 

In fact, the worthy Professor had made 
himself so universally unpopular by his 
rude speeches and overbearing ways, and 
by the dictatorial fashion in which he laid 
douTi the law—contradicting the captain 
on points of seamanship, and Digby 
Knight on details of newspaper corre¬ 
spondence—that any plan for lowering his 
conceit (if lowered it could be) might fairly 
count upon the sympathies of the whole 
community. 

Just as the two Wintonians gained the 
deck, a tall and veiy handsome man in a 
plaid coat, looking somewhat pale and 
feeble, and with his right hand in a sling, 
came slowly past, arm-in-arm W'ith a big, 
bearded, jovial-looking man in a white 
sun-helmet, who was talking to him with 
great earnestness. 

“Talking of poems," said Johnny 
Bramston, following the pair with his 
eyes, “ there goes a man who ought to 
have one written upon him, if anybody 
ever did yet. It’s all very fine to read 
about jumping down into the middle of 
a fire, and whisking something or some¬ 
body out of it as easy as you’d field a ball 
at cricket; but when it comes to doing it 
—well, it’s my belief there’s not another 
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man on board who could have done what 
Mr. Hamilton did the other night! ” 

” It’s mine, too,” said Guest, ” and I’m 
very glad we’ve got him in the saloon 
now; for he’s a gentleman, if ever there 
was one. It would have been too bad to 
let him be cooped up in that poky second- 
class cabin, with nobody to look after him, 
wlien we could moke him so much snug¬ 
ger here! ” 

In fact, Arthur Hamilton (to gi^*e Lord 
Glencorrie the name by which he was 
now known) had become the “lion” of 
the whole steamer; and when the captain 
suggested that his hurts would heal faster 
if lie were mo%'cd from the less commo¬ 
dious “second-cabin” into one of the 
vacant berths in the saloon, the passen- 
gers assented with onevoice.and persuaded 
him (though not without some difficulty) 
to accept the offer. But though perfectly 
courteou.s to every one, and (as Guest had 
said) unmistakably a gentleman to the 
very finger-tips, he was very silent and 
reserved, and fraternised with no one but 
Gne.st’s father, with whom he was then 
w’alking. 

Just as he and Mr. Guest, still deep in 
their talk, turned abaft the binnacle to 
walk forward again, a boy about twelve 
years old, in a faded suit of navy-blue—- 
with the native pluck of an English lad in 
his clear grey eye, and a shrewdness and 
self-reliance beyond his years in every line 
of his firm and open though somewhat 
coarse features—glided across the deck 
with a steaming cup in one baud and a 
plate of biscuits in the other, afid coming 
up to Hamilton, said : 

“ 'Leven o’clock, sir—beef-tea ! ” 

“ Smart boy, that,” remarked Bramston, 
looking on from a distance. “ As old 
Charles ii said of Lord "What'a-his-name, 

‘ he’s never in the way, and ne^•er otU of 
the way.’ ” 

“He’s no fair-weather chum, anyhow,” 
said Guest: “ he sticks closer to his mas- 
ter now that he’s bowled out, than when 
he was winning the whole match off his 
own bat.” 

“ Oh! you’ve got at the 8tor>', then ? ” 
cried Johnny, looking interested. “ I just 
know that Mr. Hamilton picked him up 
somewhere in London, and that’s all I do 
know.” 
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“ Well, my father aud I had a long talk 
with him this morning, and he told us all 
about it. It seems that Mr. Hamilton 
bad a chum who was a city missionary in 
London, and he used to go down with him 
into the slums, and look about for any 
fellow that was down on his luck, and stick 
him up on his pins again.” 

“Ay, he looks just that sort,” inter¬ 
polated Bramston approvingly. “ Well ? ” 

“ Well, one day he was down in some 
awful den by the river-side, somewhere 
not far from Ratcliffe Highway ; and there 
be saw this boy Bob. as he calls himself, 
being licked by a big cad—a regular Bill 
Sikes sort of fellow—because he wouldn't 
go out pocket-picking.” 

“He woiildn’t, eh?” cried .Tohnny, 
with sparkling eyes. “ Good for him ” 

“ So then Mr. Hamilton stepped in and 
remonstrated, and tried 
to persuade him with a 
goal hearty word that 
he wasn't doing right: 
but the cad, so foi- from 
being convinced by his 
arguments, went for him 
like oue o’clock, and 
they had a regular mill. 

The cad was a strong 
fellow, and knocked him 
down three or four 
times; but up got Mr. 

Hamilton as if he didn’t 
care a rap, and went at 
it again harder than ever, 
till at last he managed 
to nail the cad with a 
WTestling dodge he knew, 
and sent !»»» down 


thought. He said to himself that a boy 
who could do that was woi-th taking some 
trouble for ; and he took Bob away with 
him, and rigged him out with a new kit, 
and sent him to school, and took him two 
or three trips in his yacht, and did all 
sorts of things for him. Then, one fine 
day, Mr. Hamilton came to grief some¬ 
how, and lost all his money; and he told 


“ Rather! why, he looks after Mr. 
Hamilton as if he were his father. • Well, 
ail I can say is—he's a brick, and Mr. 
Hamilton's another! ” 

Arthur Hamilton was just finishing his 
beef-tea, when a man neai' him said 
aloud to the first ofticer, Mr. O'Reilly, 
with whom he was talking: 


” Perched on the topmost bar of the quarter-rail.'* 


on the back of bis bullet head—such a spin 
that it made him see five ways at once 1 ” 

“ Serve the cowardly brute right! ” said 
Bramston, excitedly; ‘‘ I only wish he’d 
given him twice as much while he was 
^bout it I That boy must be a good 
plucky ’un, though, to be licked all to 
bits rather than steal.” 

“ Well, that's just what Mr. Hamilton 


Bob that a friend of his would take him 
into his service, for he couldn’t keep huu 
any longer. But Bob said he was the 
only man who ever cared a straw for him, 
and, keep or no keep, he wouldji't leave 
him when he was down on his luck, and 
if he kicked him away twenty tunes, he'd 
come back again; and you see he's kept 
his word.” 




“But I’m sure Lord Glcncnrrie hns 
committed suicide ; it said ^o in one i f 
the papers that we got at .\dtn, and I've 
cut the bit out.” 

O’Reilly, knowing as he did that tliv 
supposed suicide was seated ■within hear¬ 
ing, looked uneasily toward Hamihoir. 
but the latter never moved a muscle. 

“ I have the extract somewhere here,*' 
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continued tlie speaker, producing his 
pocket-book. “Yes, here it is: ‘We 
regret to announce that there can be no 
more doubt that the perpetrator of that 
heartless and gigantic fraud by which 
Lord Glencorrie has been the chief sufferer, 
has got clear away to the Continent with 
his plimder. His victim has also disap¬ 
peared, and among the latter’s personal 
friends the suspicion of suicide is fast 
growing into a certainty. Shoiild such 
be the case, they and all who knew Lord 
Glencorrie must lament that this brilliant 
and generous young patrician—whose 
mature manhood would doubtless have 
made ample atonement for the few j>ass- 
ing follies of his youth—should have 
come to so sad and untimely an end.’ ” 

“ But that only speaks of it as a sus¬ 
picion, not as a fact,” objected O'Keilly. 

“Pooh!” cried the other, “ when a 
man used all his life to every luxury 
suddenly finds himself a beggar, he 
often seeks a way out of it by felo 
de ae." 

The so-called “ Arthur Hamilton ” 
smiled a strange smile, and slowly tamed 
away, while Mr. Guest, rising to help him 
along the deck, whispered to him : 

“ Think over what I’ve been telling 
you, and, if you like the idea, you’re 
welcome to any help I can give you in 
carrying it out.” 

MeanwhUe Bramston and his cousin, 
perched on the topmost bar of the quarter- 
rail, at the imminent risk of falling over¬ 
board (for, like most boys, they always 
chose the most inconvenient and dan¬ 
gerous seats that could be fotmd), were 
concerting the plot for the discomfiture 
of the arrogant professor. 

“ Here's my idea,” saiil Guest. “ He's 
going to judge the poems, and you know 
how fond he is of finding out what 
nobody else can, and knowing an author’s 
meaning better than the author himself. 
Well, we'll send him in a couple of poems, 
written so as to aound very fine and 
tlowing, but all stark nonsense from 
beginning to end, like the epic that poor 
Nat Lee wrote after he went wrong in the 
head you know, commencing : 

*' * 0 that my luQ;f>t coiilJ bleat like buttered peas, 
Outsoilui^ eboe-jtriQ^s ou ibe milky seas !' 

And then he'll explain all that bosh 
very learnedly, and find a meaning where 
there's none at all, and get himself so 
well laughed at that he'll be a trifie less 
bumptious for the future. AMiat do you 
say to that ? '* 

“Tip-top!” chuckled Johnny; “and 
I've just gut a good idea for knocking off 
my poem. Here goes! ” 

And, having scribbled for a few minutes, 
he read aloud os follows: 

A Visio.v. 

'* Lo ! the poor luJbin, whose untutored miad 
Kor cast one lungiiiK. Iini?r>rln2 look behind. 
Imperial Cxsrvr, Uenl ond turned to clay, 

The curfew tolls tlie kucli of partinjf day. 

Loud o'er my Ik-.-vI what awful thunders rcdl 
To waft a siirli from Imius tg the Pole, 

And, while Olympic tremblol at hie nod, 

An honest man's the noblest work of Go! ‘ 

The weary pilifrim sank beside the well, 

And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell!" 

“ Slightly wanting in originality,” said 
Guest, as well os he could speak for 
laughing; ■■ but, anyhow, it’s as original 
as prize poems generally are. As our old 


tutor said when Tom Lane cribbed his 
Latin verses out of half-a-dozen different 
poets, “ This is not composition, but de¬ 
composition ! " 

“ Meaning that it’s all rot, I suppose,” 
grinned Bramston, “ like Mr. Knight’s 
epitaph on that member of Parliament, 

‘ He began in bribery and ended in 
corruption! ’ " 

“ But why on earth do you call it ‘ A 
Vision ’ ? ” asked his cousin. 

“ Because you can interpret it any way 
you like, which is the case with most 
visions, according to mij experience. Now, 
old fellow, it's your turn; out with your 
pencil, and await the divine afflatus! ” 

“ Divine grandmother ! ” said Guest 
disdainfully ; “ do j’ou think I’m like the 
man whose extempore song took him a 
month to compose ? An author nowa¬ 
days don't need much inspiration to write 
nonsense ; it comes quite naturally, don't 
it, old boy ? ” 

And, taking out his pencil, he uTote a 
few lines on tie back of a letter, and then 
proceeded to recite them with appropriate 
emphasis: 

Chao?. 

My sw.il ij .lark—the joy* that once were mine 
Havi- g.-ut- by Cook's excursion up the Rliiiic ! 

Firel by tlie omelettes of Arcadian love, 

Alpae.! greatcoats ware their wings above. 

.^tid Kpi’ing sausages with shrieks of woe 
Rave for the blood of Bjron and Defoe! 

Dark DemogorgOD from the xeoith soars 
To plant frvsli oysters on Cyreolan shores, 

Wliili: on itic rocks of adamantlDe fate 

The maudlio monkey moans her mangled matel" 

“You may well call it ‘Chaos,’” 
grinned Johnuy, “for it's as obscure as 
an explanatory note; but do you mean to 
say that old Jenneret con get any mean¬ 
ing out of such stuff as that ? ” 

“ Can't he? Why, weren’t you there 
last night, when he made out that nursery 
rhATue of ‘ Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baited in a pie ’ to be a solar myth, and 
the king in his counting-house to be the 
sun behind the horizon, and the queen to 
be the moon, and the blackbirds the four- 
and-twenty hours, and the bird that 
snapped off the maid's nose the hour of 
dauTi, which cuts short the night ? MTiy, 
he’d find an ‘ occult meaning ’ in ‘ Pop 
Goes the Weasel ’ if he gave his mind to 
it.” 

“ His how much ? " said Bramston. 
with emphasis. “ It’s the first time I 
ever heard that ho had any ! ” 

" AYell, what he calla his mind, if you 
like. Now then, let’s go and copy out 
these precious effusions of ours; and for 
the honour of AVuiton, we'll hope that 
they may win the prize." 

“Well,” answered Johnny, as they 
moved away, “ considering what sort of 
stuff they are, we should rather hope, for 
the honour of AVinton, that they won't ! ’ 

The appointed evening came at last; 
and, when the time arrived for awarding 
the prizes, the saloon was crowded to 
overtlowing, for every one save the Pro¬ 
fessor himself was in the secret of Guest's 
plot to discomfit him, and all alike were 
eager to see what would happen. Shel¬ 
tered from observation in a snug comer, 
the two conspirators watched Captain 
Fenlako and Dr. Jenneret seat themselves 
in two arm-chairs placed at the head of 
the principal tables; and then, amid a 
deep hush of expectation, the captain 


spread out a mass of papers in front of 
him, and thus opened the business of the 
evening: 

“In the competition for the worst joke 
the following have received honourable (I 
mean shameful) mention:— 

“ New books.—Hammer and Tongs, or, 
the Battles of Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, with Copious Cuts.—The Brass of 
Some People! by the Author of ‘ The 
AVealth of Nations.’—Turkey, by A. 
Carx-er, with numerous Plates.—Arctic 
Fisheries, by the Prince of Whales, trans¬ 
lated from the Polish by Dr. Wjmter, 
with illustrations by Frost.—Key to 
‘ Locke on the Understanding,’ by Ben 
Bolt.—Despotism Exploded, or Dyna¬ 
mite against Dirine Right, a Niliiliat 
Report (Russia Leather).—A TariffiQ 
Bill, by Major McKinley.—A’enice Pre¬ 
served, or, Jam-rach's Ark, by Fra 
Axijellyco. (Current Edition).—Bred to 
Mischief, or, the Career of a Loafer; a 
Cereal Story, by Sir Samuel Baker, with 
Preface by the Author of • Yeast.’ 

“The Dog’s Motto: Bite is Right.— 
Tlie Nihilist’s Motto: Y’ou be blow^ up 1 
—The Mob Orator’s motto; Let m'hraij. 

“ Virginia Creepers, Rattlesnakes. 

“How to get teeth inserted gratis.— 
Offend a bulldog. 

“ First British Coimtrymau (reading 
the paper). ‘ Now, what can they Afghans 
get by handing theirselves over to 
Roosia?” Second B. C. ‘Nowtl’ 
(knout).” 

“Wanted to know.—Can a man whose 
coat is tom up the back be declared to be 
behindhand with his rent ?—Is the tide of 
public opinion in Russia a rising of the 
aerf‘1 —Does a cook who has done one 
mutton-chop possess a first-chop repu¬ 
tation ?—Is a mermaid a diving belle 
when she ia wringing wet?—Did Jove, 
when he weighed the fates of Achilles 
and Hector, use Troy weight ?—Does a 
man’s “ sitting ” in church depend upon 
his standing in society ?—In an Ul- 
drained street, do 100 scents make one 
dolor ?—AA'as a Roman augur a great 
bore ?—Is a man who cuts off another’s 
nose bound to keep the piece ? ” 

“ Mr. A. ‘ Mrs. T—'s words are like 
Frenchbonbons—sweet and hollow.’ “ Mr. 
B. ‘ Ah, I see—too candied by half! ’ ” 

“ Stanley's Great Mistake. Leaving 
his heavy baggage with the rear-guard, 
instead of putting it in the van." 

“0-o-hl" groaned Johnny Bramston 
from his comer, in a tone of intense 
agony. “ Nobodv but you, Steve, could 
be capable of such an atrocity as that.” 

“ ^d nobody but you," retorted Guest, 
“ could have a mind weak enough to take 
it in! ” 

“ The second worst prize,” continued 
Captain Penlake, “ has been awarded to 
a conundrum: ‘ AVhy are the woods of th« 
Amazon called virgin forests ? ’ ‘ Because 
they have never been axed.'—The prize 
for the very worst has also been gained 
by a conundrum: ‘ AA’by may Mr. Digby 
Knight's productions be fairly termed 
“ utter rot ” ?—Because they spring froiii 
D. K. (decay).’ ” 

“ I should think Mr. Knight would 
punch the author's head when he finds 
him out,” whispered Bramston to Guest. 

But Mr. Knight did nothing of the 
kind, for the very sufficient ..Ason that 
Jte was the author himself. 
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There was a pause when the captain 
had ended, and a pin might have been 
beard to fhll as Professor Jenneret was 
seen to spread out hU heap of manuscripts 
in turn, and to adjust the huge gold- 
rimmed spectacles which gave him such 
an appropriate resemblance to an owl. 

** Among the effusions called forth hy 
this competition,” he began, in that 
pompous bass which Johnny Bramston 
had irreverently compared to a cow 
lowing, “ I find more than one not wholly 
devoid of merit of a certain kind, in the 
midst of the crudeness and inexperience 
which are inevitably characteristic of all 
amateur eflforts. The clearness of the 
handwriting, however, does not in every 
case proportion itself to that of the 
thought, as an example of which I may 
instance a poem bearing the somewhat 
too appropriate title of ‘Darkness,’ of 
which I have failed to decipher any por¬ 
tion beyond the two opening lines, which 
embody an aspiration that does not 
appear destined to be realised: 

*"0 moon, that shlnc^t in the iiesTenf ao blue, 

I only wish that I could thine like you I' ” 

Here there was a general laugh, and all 
eyes were turned upon a lackadaisical 
young gentleman near the foot of one of the 
tables, who blushed up to the very roots 
of his hair, and tried hard—with the 
usual want of success—to look as if he 
had no idea that every one was staring at 
him. 

“ But amid these crude efforts of the 
amateur muse,” resumed the Professor, 
* I find two which exhibit so marked a 
superiority to the rest, whether in force of 


dictidn or in sonorousness of rhythm, that 
I have no hesitation in awarding them 
the first and second prizes. They are 
respectively entitled “A Vision” and 
“Chaos,” and have appended to them the 
imposing if somewhat polysyllabic pseu¬ 
donyms of ‘ Chrononhotonthologus' and 
‘ Aldiborontiphoskophormio.’ ” 

Guest and Bramston glanced at each 
other, and then turned their heads quickly 
away to hide a convulsion of suppressed 
laughter. Their “nonsense verses” had 
actually gained the prize! 

“ The successful poem,” continued Dr. 
Jenneret, “ which, though extremely 
spirited, is, as will!:« seen, slightly uncon¬ 
nected, runs as follows: 

“'Lo! the poor Indian, whoM nntutOT«d mind 
Kor cut one longing, lingering look behind. 
Imperial CsMr, dead and tamed to clay, 

The oorfew totli the knell of parting day. 

Loud o’er my head what awful thuudert roll 
To waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole, 

And white Olympus trembled at his nod. 

An honest man's the noblest work of God! 

The weary pilgrim sank beside the well, 

And Freedom shrieked at Koscioiko fell!' 

There is not a little beauty,” said the 
Professor, magisterially, “ in this associa¬ 
tion of Caesar’s death with the curfew, as 
if with that great man the light of the 
whole world—the Lux Mundi, if I may 
BO express myself—had been suddenly 
extinguished. But it might be wished 
that ^e thread of purpose running through 
the whole had been made somewhat more 
obvious, for, though manifest to any dit- 
ceming eye ” [here the worthy Professor 
gave a self-complacent nod], “it is not 
(To be eoHUnued.) 
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immediately apparent to the more limited 
intelligence of the ordinary reader.” 

The faces of his bearers began to qoiver 
spasmodically, and even the captain him¬ 
self was suddenly afflicted with a sus¬ 
picious cough, but the self-confident 
dictator went on unsuspectingly : 

“ The poem entitled ‘ Chaos ’ has the 
same fault from a different cause, being 
somewhat obscure from its own pro* 
fundity. It opens with a very bold and 
striking figure: 

*“My soul Is (lark—the joys that once were mloe 
Hare gune by Cook's excursion up the Bhine.' 

This strong metaphor, which so 
happily conveys the tumultuary and 
simultaneous flight of the joys, is in my 
opinion somewhat weakened by the un¬ 
necessary naming and localising of the 
figurative excursion, which outlies too 
sharply an image doubly impressive from 
its very vagueness. The succeeding 
couplet is decidedly enigmatical: 

“ ‘ Fired by the omelettes of Arcadian lore. 
Alpaca greatcoats ware their wings abore ' 

The connection of omelettes with 
love, or of love with greatcoats, is not im¬ 
mediately obvious, u^ess we suppose the 
mention of ‘ Arcadian love ’ designed to 
carry back our fancy to that primitive 
epoch when the tender passion was 
nourished upon such light diet as eggs 

and vegetables, or-” 

But here the over-wrought feelings of 
the audience gave way altogether, and a 
universal roar of laughter announced to 
the horrified and indignant Professor that 
he was “sold.” 
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CHAPTER n.—OUR RECEPTION BT HT UNCLE.—A TERRIBLE BXPEBIENCE AT UIDNIGHT. 


W E seated ourselves as bidden. A 
pause ensued; no one spoke. 
3Iy mother’s eyes were full of tears. I 
could see the drops sparkling on her 
Usbes. I looked first at my uncle; and 
from him glanced around the room—a 
eoldly famished parlour, of which more 
anon. Adela remained by the window, 
silent. 

After a pause my worthy uncle turned 
to my mother and said: 

“ Humph! so you’re my sister-in-law, 
eh? My brother's wife ? ” 

“ Alas, his widow, brother,” she re¬ 
plied. “ My precious husband——" 

“ Ay, be was a precious husband 
indeed!” snarled the merchant. “A 
precious husband to leave you nnprovided 
for u yom say here ”—he tapped me letter 
as he was speaking—“he nnng a mill¬ 
stone round his neck; and yonder 
brat-—” 

“I am no brat,” I exclumed, rising 
angrily. 

“ Highty-tighty, what next, I wonder! 
Come hero ! nearer still, my cock-sparrow, 
^at’s your name, young sir? ” 
“R^finald, uncle,” was the reply. 


“ Reginald Algernon Murdoch, at your 
service! ” 

“ Ah 1 that's better; we’ll drop the 
second name, Reginald. Well, wliat do 
you want with me ? ” 

“ This letter will tell you all,” remarked 
my mother, touching it as it lay on the 
table. 

“I was not addressing you, madam,” 
replied the bear: “ I was speaking to my 
nephew.” 

My mother, abashed by this rudeness, 
looked at me, and I immediately said: 

“Uncle Jasper, I am fourteen. I can 
wield a cudgm and a sword. I am a 
gentleman, as was my father; a soldier 
he was, and taught me tricks of fence. 
You shall not insult my mother for all 
that you are my uncle. 1 am as tall as 
you! ” 

“ A brave chicken," remarked the old 
man, with a sneering smile. “ No doubt 
you think, boy, tliat, becamse I am old and 
poor, I cannot wield a sword or play at 
single-stick. Why, Adela there could 
thrash you soundly with my walking- 
cane I ” 

I looked at the girl: she was about my 


own age and very comely: pretty eyes 
and merry: a sweet mouth, and cheeks 
which would have been quickly rosy in 
the country. She blushed slightly and 
smiled, disclosing her pretty, even, white 
teeth. I thought her very nice, but did 
not like to think that we could play 
single-stick. 

“ Miss Adela would be very welcome,” 
I replied, shyly: “ I could not strike a 
girl." 

“ Well, well, what do you want ? ” asked 
my uncle ag^, in a tone which indicated 
that he was tir^ of the discussion which 
he had himself raised. “ I suppose you 
require help ? ” 

“ If you could assist ns, uncle, and give 
us shelter until I can work ” 

“ Give you shelter; you mean board, 
lodge, and clothe you and your mother ? ” 
“ No,” replied my mother, “ we can 
pay something, brother Jasper. If you 
will afford us shelter for a while ■ ** 

“ Nice time to come to me—and Adela 
—for shelter: nine o’clock at night I But 
1 see, I see; the letter tells the old 
8tor>',” he continued; “loss of money, 
illness, no capital, small savings, home 
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broken up. Ah! Percy was a fool to 
marry! I told him so many a time. 
^Vell, I suppose you must be looked after. 
Adela, take my sister-in-law up to your 
apartment, and I daresay you and she 
can make some arrangement. As for 
you, young sparrow, you must roost in 
this room to-night.” 

Adela and my mother left the room at 
once. 


mother, you need not trouble about her,*’ 
he said. 

Then my uncle relapsed into silence, 
and sat gazing into the small fire in the 
grate, deep in thought. 1 was silent in 
respect, and, if tnith be told, in weari¬ 
ness ; but occasionally I caught my 
uncle's keen, penetrating, suspicious eyes 
fixed on me, as if be were considering the 
past and comparing my features with his 


No; in a private adventurer. You 
will learn something besides reading and 
ciphering there, and become a man—in 
time t ” 

I thought that iu all probability I 
would become a man in time whether or 
not I went to sea as an adventurer, but 
I did not make any audible comment 
upon my uncle's speech. 

“Yes, uncle,” was my dutiful reply, aftet 



1 saw a man stoop niS head and enter cautiously.” 


a. pause. “I will go if you wish; but 
what will become of niotlu-r ? " 

“ \Vc .slinll soc. I'crhaps after all we ena 
manage here. Now, here she conus. 
Adela shall bring ynii -ioiiie supper; I am 
goingtomy chainbcr. Good-night,nephew. 
You must rise early—Adda will cull 
yon.” 

He passed out of the door, which open* d 
into the passage, as I could sec. and dos* d 
it carefully ladiiiul him. I heard the 
click of a spring-l('ok. and uiuh rsinod ut 
once that tliat portion of tlie Jionse \\ :\s 
private, and only occupied by my uncle. 
He was a “ Iwor " in manner, but benoat h 
the surface I hoped to find some kindli. 
ness,whidisc‘lfishness and perliapsingralU 
tude had iH-c venUd from appearing. 

As I was pondering upon my new snr- 
roundings my mother entered, followed by 
Adela. 

“Tbajik you, child," my mother w.os 
saying, " we me greatly indebted to vrui. 
But wo are very hungry; can you gi\’6 
UR something to eat ? ” 

.\dela paused in doubt. Her eyes liiet 
mine. I replied: ” Uncle Jasper said yon 
would give us something, Adda." 

'• Then I will, gladly,” cried the girl; 
“ but our larder is a poor one. IV ait a 
moment 1 ” 


“ Thank yon, sir,” was my reply. “ We 
are beholden to you for your hospitality.” 

“ Hum,” remarked my uncle as he 
looked at me steadily. “ So you’re my 
nephew, eh ? Are you hungry, nephew ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. We have eaten nothing 
since noon, and have journeyed some 
time.” 

“ Wlien my ward returns she shall find 
you something. She will attend to your 


late brother’s, or speculating on my use¬ 
fulness to himself in the future. 

“ Wh&t can you do, Sparrow ? ” he asked 
suddenly. 

I could not immediately reply. But 
after a pause I said—modestly I hope : 
“ I can ride; I can shoot and fence; 

can read and write and cipher-” 

“Would you like to go to sea? ” 

" In a king’s ship, Uncle Jasper?” 


In a few minutes she reappeared with a 
tray of old japan ware, on which were a 
bone of a leg of mutton, a jug, two raxxgs, 
apiece of hard cheese ofablue appearance, 
and some salt, knives and forks, and plates. 
These dainties were set dowm on the table, 
and small as the fare was, smaller feven 
than the beer in the jug, we enjoyed 
and persuaded Adela to join us. 

“ You call Jasper Murdoch gran^. 
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father, child,” remarked my mother. 
“ He cannot be in any way related to you, 
surely? ” 

“Nay, madam,it is only my way,” she 
replied, smiling pleasantly. “ I am his 
ward. He feeds and clothes me, and has 
had me taught to write and sum. 1 help 
him sometimes in accounts, and keep the 
house, as I am poor—an orphan ? ” 

“ Then you have no relatives, Adela ? ” 

“ Oh yes, a seafaring cousin have 1, 
and an uncle; at least, he is called my 
uncle. I have never seen him, madam. 
He also is at sea, but I hear nothing of 
him directly. Grandfather can tell you 
of him, if-” 

“No. no,” replied my mother, hastily, 
“ I have no wish to intrude upon your af¬ 
fairs.” 

As I listened to this conversation I 
thought that perhaps, after all. Uncle 
Jasper could not be such a hard, imfeeling 
man as he had been represented. Adela 
was evidently well cared for and very en¬ 
gaging in appearance, though poor; uncle 
was liberal to her. But I did not know 
at that time that Master Jasper Murdoch 
never did anything without good and suf¬ 
ficient reason, and that behind all this fine 
assumption ofliberality there lurked some 
motives which we did not then perceive. 

After some conversation my mother and 
Adela retired upstairs, leaving me with the 
guttering candle,’ to undress if I pleased, 
and to sleep if I could. I made up my 
mind that 1 would not undress, and as a 
preparatory measure to sleeping, I made 
an inspection of the apartment. The 
embers were still glowing, and partly il¬ 
luminated the old wainscoted room. I 
placed the tray with the bone and cheese 
on the sideboard, and took a tour around 
the apartment. 

It boasted two doors and only one 
window; the other had been bricked up, 
to evade the tax apparently. The red 
curtains shaded both recesses, so that when 
they were drawn a person entering the 
room would have fancied that two 
windows existed. There were also two 
doors, one opening on to the hall and 
wride staircase, the other leading to the 
corridor, beside the old chimney-piece, on 
the right-hand side as one faced the fire. 
The window was opposite the first named 
door on the left side, the blocked-up 
window was also on the left, nearer the 
fireplace end, and at the left of the 
chimney-piece was a panelled wall made 
to match with the door on the right, but 
of course a plain wooden panel. 

A handle at first gave me the idea ^at 
this panel was really another door, and it 
somehow excited my curiosity. But as 
it had no visible fastening; and as the 
woodwork was, in my estimation, per¬ 
fectly solid, I concluded that it was merely 
ornamental. Nevertheless I was very 
curious concerning it. 

There were two old portraits on the 
walls, one opposite the fireplace and one 
over the sideboard; a mirror of small di¬ 
mensions hung over the chimney-piece. 
Every article seemed arranged on the 
pairing principle: thus, two portraits, two 
doors, two arm-chairs, two window re¬ 
cesses, and BO on in twos, even to the 
great plated candlesticks and a pair of 
footstools. There was only one coiich, 
however, and on that I soon lay me down, 
after repeating my prayers and thanking 


God for His protection during the day. 
My couch was between the windows, the 
head of it facing the fireplace, so that 
when I lay down a glow fell on my face, 
and I could see the doors, and, partly, the 
panelled imitation. 

I lay musing for some time in the 
semi-darkness. The candle bad been 
citinguished, and only the dying glow 
of the wood-fire was left. The portraits 
seemed to move their eyes and M ink at me 
in a horribly fascinating I looked 

up. The eyes were steady as possible, but 
the moment my gaze mos withdraM’n I 
could feel the old fur-rohed gentleman in 
the picture was winking and making 
faces at the other portrait, which M-as 
gazing steadily at me ! " 

After a w'hilo I must have fallen asleep, 
because I started up alarmed by a shot. 
I distinctly beard the report of a fire-arm 
—a pistol, I supposed. I sat up and 
listened. I fancied I could hear a distant 
sound of uproar. Perhaps some sailors 
were fighting; it was not onusual then, 
and not entirely unknown now. I could 
hear footsteps approaching swiftly: they 
suddenly died out, and were quickly 
succeeded by other footsteps, those of 
many, perhaps of four persons. Then 
loud voices in dispute in angry tones: 
some one was greatly annoyed, and made 
use of strong terms. But after a M'hile 
the voices grew fisinter: the men were 
returning or dispersing. Then, os I was 
about to lie down again in the darker, 
yet not quite dark room, I thought 1 saw 
the panelled wall move. 

A thrill pervaded me: my blood 
tingled all over me: a hot feeling suc¬ 
ceeded, and I felt as if in a vapour bath I 
What was going to happen ? 

I watched and waited. The wall cer¬ 
tainly was moving, but very slowly. I 
sat up, and watched it more carefully. 
Yes: the centre of the door-panel turned 
round—and I saw a man stoop his head 
and enter the room very cautiously. He 
turned his back for a moment, and the 
door panel turned back again into its place. 

As he stepped forward from the side 
of the fireplace—the panel was rather 
shaded in its recess—the intruder caught 
sight of me, reclining, half sitting up, on 
the sofa, staring at him steadily. My heart 
was thumping against my ribs, and half 
choking me with the violence of its 
beating. 

He was a youngish man, dressed in 
sailor costume; not man-of-war dress, 
he was apparently a pri^'ateersman. 
He was armed, for, stuck in a belt round 
his M’aist, were a pistol and a big knife. 
He played with the knife as he advanced 
towards my resting place. I was lying 
down now. 

I expected nothing less than instant 
death as the roan leaned over me. I 
closed my e^’es; would he imagine me 
asleep ? Perhaps be had not noticed my 
gentle movement as I slid down into a 
recumbent position. So I lay still, with 
closed eyes. 

“ Come, youngster, you are not asleep: 
I can see that. Bouse up I What brings 
you here ? How did you come in ? ” 

I opened my eyes: the voice w'as not 
ungentle, so it was with less tremor that 
1 replied: 

“Icame here this evening. I am Mr. 
Jasper Murdoch's nephew.” 


“ His nephew, are you ? Then you 
have a precious old rascal for on uncle. 
Where is he ? ” 

“ In bed I suppose ; long ago. He left 
this room at nine o'clock, 1 think.” 

“ And it's now nearly one after mid¬ 
night. So your precious uncle's yonder, 
is he ? Oh, are you certain ? Suppose 
hs Mas. Well, of course it's not your busi¬ 
ness, boy. Can you keep a secret ? ” ho 
asked suddenly. 

1 said yes, honestly. At any rate, if 
he intended to confide in me I would 
respect his confidence; especiaUy when 
enforced with pistol and knife! Tho 
situation was sufficiently dramatic in the 
darkenedroom, with the portraits watching 
us, if we stirred, wherever we went. 

“Get up," said the sailor, in on autho¬ 
ritative tone. 

I jumped up quickly, and stood at his 
orders. 

“ Now mind, if any one asks you about 
Ta%,you know nothing ! Take care noM’: 
if your uncle makes inquiries you will say 
ou never saw me; that no one came in 
y the secret passage. I have a very par¬ 
ticular reason this time for not letting 
him know. So you will say as I teU you; 
d'ye hear ? ” 

I heard distinctly, but I could not obey. 
My father and mother bad alM’ays com- 
manded me to speak the truth under any 
circumstances; and now that my dear 
father was dead, and my mother almost 
alone in the world, I could not, though 
very much frightened, say that I woxild 
tell a lie with deliberate intention. 

It seemed a little thing, and, if I must 
confess, it did not appear to me at first 
impossible to do as me sailor re(juired. 
But I told him plainly, and as pluckily as I 
could, that I wasn’t going to tell false¬ 
hoods for him 1 

“ Falsehoods,” be said, in a low tone, 
“ who has asked you to tell any falsehoods ? 
You’ve got to say you don’t know me I 
You don't know, you can’t tell Who I am, 
80 you can’t say I ” 

“ Well, I M'ill promise, if I am asked, to 
say I do not know who was here; I do not. 
But if they ask me if any one has been here 
I shall say yes.” This was a compromise, 
and I M’os naif ashamed of it. 

“ You young whelp, if you betray me I 
will kill you I I'm here against orders 
this time.” 

I shuddered and was silent. Wliat 
could I do ? I was young, certainly, but 
older in mind than many boys of my 
age, because an only child, and my 
father’s confidant in some mattei's 
latterly. But it was a fearful trial. I 
know now that the man did not intend to 
do me any particular harm, but then X 
did not knoM’ so much. 

“ Promise I ” said the man in a fierce 
whisper. “ Promise, or I will kill you.” 

“ I—I-” There I stopped. “ X 

will not say a M'ord against you, sir, but 
I will not tell a lie to my uncle. Father 
always told me not to lie.'' 

“ Then you shall suffer,"replied the rnar' 
as calmlj- as if he were saying, “ Then 
you shall have a M-hipping. Come here ! ” 

He drew his knife. I hung back, and 
rejected a rush. But as I m'os dodging 
ehind a chair, the door opened, and my 
uncle appeared, lantern in hand, by the 
chimney-piece. 

(To l>t eonliKued.) 
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“Ths Siskin (4),” I continoed, " somewhat 
-L resembles the last, bat is handsomer 
and smaller; as he is a winter visitor only to 
oar island, he is dearer, perhaps 39. 6d. or 49. 
Few birds are more easily tamed, and occa¬ 
sionally they will get so well reconciled to 
captivity as to breed in an aviary, and even 
in a cage. 

“ Then we have the Linnet (5), and its 
smaller relative the Bedpoll (6), which are 
cheap, and can be bought for Is. or I 9 . 6J. 
each. You might observe that the latter gets 
its name from the colour of its head or ‘ poll,’ 
and that it has nothing to do with poles of 
any kind. Both are very charming little 
creatures, and the Linnet has a very sweet 
song. 

“ The Goldfinch (3) is becoming scarce, and 
conseqaentlydear—that is to say, you would 
have to pay for him about the same price as 
for the Siskin, though the young ones, known 
to trappers as ’ Qreypates,’ are cheaper; but 
ns many of them die soon after being caught, 
it is better to have an old bird. 

“ The Chaffinch, Brambling, and Yellow- 
hammer, or Yellow Banting, close the list of 
seed-eaters; they are, all three, very hand¬ 
some birds, and can be bought for I 9 . fid. or 
2s. each. Now, if you get all the birds I have 
mentioned, you will have a nice little col¬ 
lection to start with for a guinea. The aviary 
may cost you some four or five pounds more, 
but less if you can make it yourself, and 
especially if you can make use of an old 
s;mm.'r-hoase.” 

My young friend clapped his hands, and 
exclaimed : “ That one at the bottom of our 
garden will be the very thing, for the pater 
never goes near it now, and I might just as 
well turn it to some use as let it ft^ to 
pieces doing nothing.” 

“ Very well; but we have not done yet, 
there are the soft-billed birds of our second 
group to be thought of, and, if 1 may mo^y 
the advice already given, I would say, let 
them have a trial, too, for if they are a little 
more difficult to cater for than the seed-eaters, 
they are, I think, on the whole, more inter¬ 
esting, and decidedly superior as songsters.” 
“ How is that? ” 

” The Starling and the Blackbird are rare 
mimics; the former will learn to speak as 
well as any parrot, and as a pipwr the latter 
will rival the best-trained German Bullfinch.” 

“ Yon don’t say so 1 ” 

” I do indeed; but in order to succeed, 
you must bring them up by hand from the 
nest, which is not difficult to do, as 1 will 
presently explain.” 

“ But the Thrush, isn’t be clever, too ? ” 

” No, not in the same sense as the other 
two, though his natural notes are superior to 
theirs, and are thought by many lovers of 
Mature to be the p>erfectioo of bird-music. 

” You may reckon to pay five shillings a 
piece for these three very capable and hand- 
come birds, though when you go back to the 
country yon will be able to get them for much 
less, or indeed for nothing, if you take them 
Irom the nest and bring them up by hand, 
which is the plan 1 recommend. - 
“ If the awiary is large enough, the rest of 
the soft-billed birds may be l^ged with the 
trio I have just mention^; but in a confined 
epoce their larger companions would lead the 
small ones a sorry life, and the Nightingale, 
in any case, would have to be taken in as 
souD as the nights grew chilly. 

‘‘The Lark, thatis the Skylark (7), is not a 
^cry suitable bird to keep in an aviary, in 
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consequence of the habit he has of springing 
up into the air and knocking bis bead against 
the wires, so that I think, if he is to be kept 
at all, a cage of the usual size and shape is 
the most suitable habitation for him. If you 
want to buy a good lark, that Is, one that 
sings well, you would have to give at least 
59. for him. 

“ Our three big birds will do very well to¬ 
gether, and should have an aviary fifteen or 
twenty feet long, by six wide, and from six to 
eight feet high : this might be laid down with 
grass and be planted with shrubs, as should 
also the soft-billed birds’ aviary ; but it would 
be useless to plant either where birds of the 
first group were kept, unless the enclosure 
was of unusual dimensions and the inmates 
few in number, for they would not let any¬ 
thing grow in a confined space.” 

" You haven’t mentioned the price of the 
Nightingale, and the Blackcap, or of the Bobin 
and the three large birds.” 

” True ; well, except for the Bobin, which 
would cost a couple of shillings, you would 
have to pay, on an average, for the others, IO 9 . 
each, or thereabouts; that is, somewhat 
more for the Nightingale and less for the 
Magpie and Jackdaw; but Jays are getting 
scarce in consequence of the persecution to 
which they are subjected by gamekeepers and 
' naturalists ’ who ‘collect’ wings and feathers 
for the decoration of ladies’ hats, which is a 
pity, for they are very handsome, lively birds, 
and useful too, though sometimes credited 
with doing more mischief than ever entered 
into their heads. 

” If you decide on keeping the large birds 
you must be careful where yon locate them, for 
they are noisy; and neighbours might find it 
unpleasant and object.” 

“ Oh, nonsense t ” exclaimed my young 
relative, ” nobody in their senses could object 
to a bird’s noise 1 ” 

” In their senses, perhaps not; but I know 
one amatenr who had to get rid of nearly all 
his birds in consequence of the sensitive 
nerves of a lady next door.” 

” Ob yes! I like that! she might have ob¬ 
jected till now, for all I should have cared.” 

1 shook my head. “Do as you would be 
done by is a golden rule, my boy; but we 
have not spoken about the feeding yet. For 
the first group consisting of the finches, the 
Bunting, and the pseudo- or false-fincbes, 
namely, the Brambling and the Chaffinch, you 
will have to provide seeds of all kinds, the 
more varied the better; and as a substitute for 
the live insects that constitute at least half 
the food of the three last-named birds in 
their wild state, give some German ants’ 
eggs, as bought, every day; they cost about 
29. a pound, and a pound will last a consider¬ 
able time. 

“ In a large outdoor aviary it is not much 
matter what kind of seeds you use, since 
many that are ineligible in the hoase, as 
being too fattening, are useful and wholesome 
in a place where the birds can get plenty of 
fresh air and exercise. 

” Feed regulariy every morning, taking 
care that the seed-hoppers are so placed as 
to be out of the reach of mice. In worm 
weather replenish the drinking-pots or pans 
two or three times a day, but in winter once 
a daywill be sufficient,though, of coarse, you 
must take care that the water does not get 
frozen. 

“ Needless to say that a part of each en¬ 
closure should bo roofed over with boards 
covered with felt or thatch ; and under this 


roof the food pans and dishes must be placed, 
and here, too, most of the birds will retire 
for the night, though in summer-time some 
of them will prefer to roost among the 
bushes. 

“ The best food for the soft-billed birds is 
unquestionably ants’ eggs, which may con¬ 
veniently be given as iwoght; mealworms, 
silkworms, blackbeetles and other insects 
when obtainable, should also be provided 
freely, and as a variety, a little raw lean 
meat scraped very fine may be added two 
or three times a week in summer, but daily 
in winter, when the insect supply is apt to 
run short. 

“ Fruit, too, is very acceptable: the Thrash 
is extremely fond of grapes, and the Blackcap 
revels in a ripe pear. Failing fresh fruit, 
grocers’ raisins and currants should be used, 
the latter soaked, the former chopped. 

“ The Starling is very fond of cheese and 
the marrow from a bone, which also have great 
attractions for the Jackdaw and the Magpie. 

“ Snails and garden worms are eaten 
greedily by the Blackbird and Thrush, which 
crack the shells of the former on a stone. 
Worms are not eaten by any small bird I 
know of, except the Robin, which will swal¬ 
low one as long as himself. 

“ A word of caution here I Robin Red¬ 
breast is a quarrelsome little fellow, apt to 
interfere with other members of his family, 
though not usually impatient of the society 
of other birds. Nevertheless he requires 
watching, and if found doing mischief or 
persecuting anv of his companions, he had - 
better be placed at once in solitary confine¬ 
ment, or be allowed to fiy away. 

“ Our three large birds, in addition to the 
above-mentioned dietary, may have all kinds 
of table-scraps, but without a liberal allow¬ 
ance of animal food they will not thrive; 
meat should form at least half their food, 
especially during cold weather. 

“ The Mst shrubs for planting in an aviary 
are the different kinds of elder, namely, the 
oonmxm elder, and its golden, silver, and 
fringed varieties, all of which grow freely, 
and are scarcely ever touched by birds, even 
by the seed-eating species. Next come the 
common box,butchers' broom,h 7 ,andeuony- 
mus.but I prefer the elders, which grow more 
rapidly than anything else and make capital 
cover for the birds; in winter, however, the 
ivy and box, being evergreens, have the ad¬ 
vantage. 

“With regard to rearing birds by hand, 
the task is not nearly such a difficult one as 
might be imagined. The best time to take 
the young ones is just as the tail and wing 
feathers are beginning to sprout, and before 
the eyes are quite open. The whole nest 
had better be removed and placed in a small 
basket, the lid of which should be warmly 
lined with fiannel or cotton-wool, and when 
dosed will form an admirable ‘ mother’ for 
the youngsters ; but as these get older it can 
gradually be left open, except at night, when 
it is better down, until the nurdings arc 
able to perch. 

“ The proper instrument to feed with is a 
small pair of pincers or tweezers, with which 
the fo^ can be readily picked up, and as 
easily dropped into the gaping mouths of the 
little birds, its action resembling exactly that 
of the parental bill. 

“ Seed-eaters may bo fed on a mixture of 
crushed lunch biscuit moistened with milk, 
great care being taken that the latter does 
not become sour; the food, in this case, must 
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be given warm (milk-warm), otherwise the 
little birds will be more or less troubled with 
flatulence. 

“ Ants’ eggs moistened and small insects 
of all kinds are the best kind of food for nest* 
lings belonging to the soft-billed species, but 
meat and worms, previously killed and divided 
of course, will do for the larger birds, a little 
fruit being cautiously added as a change every 
DOW and then. 

“ Jays, jackdaws, and magpies require more 
meat than thrushes and blackbirds, but the 


favourite food of the starlings is the grub 
of the daddy-long-legs fly, for which silk¬ 
worms form an excellent substitute; and ns 
these insects can be fed on lettuce, tlicy are 
nearly always obtainable. 

“ If it is wished to obtain a bird without any 
reminiscence of its father's note, it must be 
taken from the nest before its eyes are open, 
and be kept out of hearing of the voice of any 
member of its family; it will then readily 
pick up and repeat the song of another bird, 
or a tune, or even human speech. 


•• It is almost a rule with birds that the 
young of the first nest in the season are cocks, 
and those of the last hens. With soft-billed 
birds this is almo>t invariably the case. 

" In conclusion I would just remark that all 
birds, large or small, that are being brought 
up by hand, require feeding at intervals of an 
hour, from daylight to dark, giving as much 
food as they can comfortably take each time, 
and to each the food suitable for the species 
to which it belongs." 

(thf 


ON WBESTLINa. 

By a. Alexander, f.b.g.s.. 

Author of “ifoilTii “ Phytirtrl Trftiuiuj." tic. 


T here are many methods of throwing; per- 
hapsone that should be practised first is 

THE B.\CK HEEL (Fig. 3). 

In this fall you must suddenly close np to 
your opponent; pressing your chest against 
his, tighten your hold aroimd his waist and 
as low as possible ; endeavonr to lift him off 
the ground, and then bring the heel of your 
left foot sharply round the outside and at 
the back of your opponent's right heel; 
fastening him tightly there, you press the 
entire weight of your body against his chest. 



All this must be done quickly and simul¬ 
taneously, and there is little fear but that 
you will be successful; if. however, you are 
not quick, or if your opponent is a good 
wrestler, he may turn the tables against you, 
and taking advantage of your awkward 
position, which your slowness of action has 
created, will probably try and throw you with 
THE INSIDE CLICK (Fig. 4). 

When used as a means of defence or re¬ 
taliatory measure against the Back Heel, the 
wrestler is already in the correct position 
for it as far as the legs are concerned. As 
soon therefore as you find yourself attempted 
to be thrown by it, you must raise np your 
right foot a little, catching a good hold of 
the inside of your opponent’s left leg. simul¬ 
taneously placing all your weight on his chest, 
a fall being almost certain to be the result; 
or perhaps we should say, whoever is the 
quicker in the attack or counter-attack will 
stand, and the slower in action will fall. 

In attempting the Inside Click as an 
attack, the wrestler attacking should feint by 
striking the outside of the opponent’s left 
ankle with the inside of his right foot; this 
has the effect of placing him on his guard 
and putting his right leg into a favourable 
position for attempting the Inside Click. 
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TOE SIDE STHOKE (Fig. 5) 
is a simple but very effectual method of patting 
your man down. In this movement you strike 
the outside of your adversary’s right ankle 
with the inside' of yoiir left foot, and at the 
same time bring all your strength and weight 
to bear on turning him sideways to the right. 



A feint by striking the left with the right foot 
is sometimes nseful in aiding the accomplish¬ 
ment of the above fall, and should be accom¬ 
panied by a twist of the body in the same 
direction, and then suddenly a twist in the 
opposite direction when the fall is attempted. 

THE CROSS BCTTOCK (Fig. 6) 
is a favourite method of felling the opponent, 
and is achieved by bringing yonr right leg 


aero?> the outside of your parlD(r‘s riylit leg, 
at :he same time twisting him over sideways 
t<i tlie ground. Or it can be reversed, i.e.. by 
cK'-'ing' your left outside his left leg and 
t^vi^tillg him with your .strength and weigdit 
in tile opposite direction. It must be done 
very (juiekly, however, or yonr opponent will 
Counter and throw you with theverj- fall you 
are trying upon him. To do this he would 
simjily liave to press you backwards. If you 
lijid he is doing this, your best plan of escape 



is to disentangle your leg. or to adroitly in¬ 
sert your instep under the leg he is throwing 
you with. 

If you are strong, a pretty fall can be made 
with a combination of 

THE SIDE-STROKE AND CROSB-BCTTOCK. 

In this movement you rapidly close up to 
your opponent, apply the side stroke by strik¬ 
ing the outside of his right ankle with the- in¬ 
side of your left foot, at the same time lift 
him up from the ground, and before lie has 
time to plant his feet hack again, cross-but¬ 
tock him over your right leg. This is very 
effective when smartly done, but requires 
strength of arm and nimbleness of leg to ac¬ 
complish it. 

In learning these movements it is best for 
a couple of companions to practise together, 
each agreeing to fall in turn. The exact posi¬ 
tions should be mastered, and tried first slowly 
and afterwards more qnickly. 

There are many other wrestling falls, but 
sufficient have been mentioned in this paper 
to assist in making our boys masters of a 
sturdy pastime which, irrespective of its phy¬ 
sical advantages, might prove of service to 
them in days to come. 

(the end.) 
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OUR LIGHTHOUSES: THEIR HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, AND ROHANCE. 


W E have employed the word dioj^tric. 

Now, there are two systems upon which 
our lighthouses are usually illuminated, 
namely, the catoptric and the dioptric, the 
one being the retlector, and tlio other the 
refractor, system. 

The former consists in a number of atgand 
lamps placed within silvered reflectors (like 
inverted basins) around a central column in 
the lantern. The latter (the more approved 
method) is that of a burner, having several 
circular wicks, placed in the centre of an 
elaborate and beautiful aeries of glass lenses, 
which are so formed as to refract the beams 
issuing from the burner and concentrate 
them, with vastly augmented intensity, upon 
the sea. 

The illumlnant generally employed in the 
lanterns of our lights is parathn ; although 
electncity, and even gas, is used at a few 
stations, A. good specimen of an electric 
lighthouse is that on St. Catherine's Point, 
Isle of Wight, the intensity of the beams 
from which structure was recently mentioned 
in Parliament (in connection with the 
unfortunate stranding of the German Lloyd 
steamer Eider) as representing the enor¬ 
mous power of six to seven million candles. 

At a shore station there are generally 
two light-keepers employed, who, with their 
families, are lodged in dwellings at the base 
of the tower; but to an isolated rock station 
four keepers are attached, three being always 
at the lighthouse and one on shore. The 
men are relieved, if possible, monthly. Each 
of them is, therefore, always three months at 
the rock (and in bad weather is sometimes 
four or five months), and one month on shore 
with bis family, who cannot, of course, be 
housed in the necessarily contracted limits 
of a rock tower. 

The lights are exhibited from sunset to 
sunrise, and a constant watch is maintained in 
the light-room throughout the night by each 
of the keepers successively, no single watch 
being allowed to exceed flve hours' duration, 
and the watches being changed every niglit, 
so that the same keeper shall not have the 
same watch on two consecutive nights. The 
keeper whose watch is about to end secs that 
the light is burning satisfactorily before 
quitting the light-room to call his relief, and, 
having roused his comrade, he returns to the 
light-room, where he remains until such time 
as he is actually relieved. The keeper who 
has the morning watch extinguishes the lamp 
or lamps at sunrise, and at once prepares for 
the exhibition of the light at the ensuing 
sunset. 

We have said three keepers are always at 
an isolated rock lighthouse. Such, however, 
was not the case formerly, as the following 
tragic story testifies—a story which cannot 
better be told than in the eloquent words of 
a clever writer and past secretary of the 
Trinity House:— 

“ The watch at the old Smalls Hock light¬ 
house in the Bristol Channel w'as. in the 
early part of this century, kept by two 
keepers, and, on a memorable occasion, for 
four months the weather shut them oS from 
all communication with the land. The 
method of talking by signals was not then 
developed anywhere into the complete system 
it has now become, and does not appear to 
have been in use at all among the lighthouse 
people; but, in the course of a week or two 
after the storm bod set in, it was rumoured 
at some of the western ports that something 
was wrong at the Smalls. Passing vessels 
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reported that a signal of distress was out, 
but that was all they knew. Many attempts 
to approach the rock were made, but fruit* 
lessly. The boats could not get near enough 
to hail; they could only return to make the 
bewildered agent and the anxious relatives 
of the keepers more bewildered and more 
anxious, by the statement that there was al¬ 
ways what seemed to be the dim figure of a 
man in one comer of the outside gallery, but 
whether be spoke or moved, or not, they 
could not tell. Night after night the light 
was watched for, with great misgiving whe¬ 
ther it would ever show again. But the 
light failed not. Punctually as the sun set, 
it seemed to leave a fragment of its fire 
gleaming in the lantern glasses, which burnt 
there till it rose again, showing this much at 
least, that some one was alive at the Smalls ; 
but whether both the men, or which, no 
anxious mother or loving wife could tell. 
Four months of this I and then, in calmer 
weather, a Milford boat brought into the 



Old Smalls Rock Lighthouse. 


agency at Solva—o;(c light kcciwr and orie 
dead man I 

“ What the living man had suffered can 
never now be known. Whether, when first 
he came distinctly to believe his comrade 
would die, he stood in blank despair, or 
whether he implored him on his knees, in 
an agony of se^sh terror, to live ; whether 
when, perhaps for the first time in his life, 
he stood face to face, and so very close, to 
death, he thought of immediate burial, or 
whether he rushed at once to the gallery to 
shout out to the nearest sail (perhaps a mile 
away) —at what exact moment it was that the 
thought Bashed across him that he must not 
bury the body in the sea, lest those on shore 
should question him, as Cain was questioned 
for his brother, and he, failing to produce 
him, should be branded with Cain's curse and 
meet a speedier fate, is unrecorded. What 
be did was to make a coffin. He had been 
a cooper by trade, and, by breaking up a 
bulkhead in the living-room, he got the dead 
man covered in ; then, with infinite labour, 
he took him to the gallery and lashed him 
there. Perhaps, with an instinctive wisdom, 
he set himself to work, cleaned and recleaned 
his lamps, unpacked and packed his stores. 

“ Perhaps he made a point of walking 
resolutely up to the coffin three or four times 
a day. Perhaps he never went near it, and 


even managed to look over it, rather than at 
it, when he was scanning the whole horizon 
for a sail. In bis desperation, it may have 
occurred to him that, as his light was a 
warning to keep vessels off, its absence 
would speedily betray some ships to a 
dangerous vicinity to bis forlomness, whose 
crews would be companions to him, even 
though he had caused them to be wrecked. 
But this he did not do. No lives were risked 
to alleviate his desolation, but, when ho 
came on shore with his dead companion, be 
was a sad, reserved, emaciated man, so 
strangely worn that his associates did not 
know him. 

“ The immediate result of this sad occur¬ 
rence was that three men w’ere always kept 
at the lighthouse; which wise rule pertains 
in the public service to the present day.” 

This regulation is advantageous in a minor 
way, in obviating, or at least mitigating, the 
evil referred to in the following talc which 
Smeaton relates in connection with Rudyerd’s 
Eddystone Lighthouse: — 

A boat landing there with visitants of 
curiosity (as not infrequently happens in the 
summer season), after examining the place 
and structure, they observed to one of the 
men how very comfortably they might there 
live in a state of retirement. * Yes ! ’ says 
the man, ‘ very comfortably, if we could 
have the use of our tongues ; but it is now 
a full month since my partner and I have 
spoken to each other.’ ” 

They bad quarrelled, and so would not 
speak. 

A light-keeper, on his first appointment 
to the Trinity House service, is placed 
on probation for several months, during 
which time he is carefully disciplined in the 
various duties of his office; and, on his 
efficiency being proved, is usually sent as 
assistant keeper to a rock station. After a 
term of yeav.><, he is transferred as assistant 
to a shore station, and, on his promotion to 
be a princii>al kce^>cr, is again banislicd to a 
rock station, from which he is lastly removed 
to a shore station, where, as a {)rinci])al 
keeper, he completes his service and qualities 
lor a pension. 

The life of a keeper at a rock station, 
such as the Eddystone, the Wolf, the Smalls, 
or the Bishop, is one that few of our readers 
would envy. Separated from his family and 
friends, and from all human society save 
that of his two colleagues, he is deprived 
of the plea.^ures of communication with, or 
intelligeuce of, the great outer world, except 
when the long-wished-for monthly relief 
comes round, which, at least, brings him 
letters aud news from home, though his turn 
to go on shore may not have arrived. But 
during the winter months his lot is rendered 
increasingly irksome by his being prevented, 
often for days and weeks together, from 
quitting his dwelling and venturing down to 
the rock on which his house stands. Con¬ 
fined within the straitened dimensions of 
his prison, which trembles with each shook 
of the monster waves that dash themselves 
against its massive walls and break in foam 
over its lantern, the wild sky above, the 
wilder waste of waters around. Uie man 
has need to be upborne by, at least, the occa¬ 
sional thought of the benevolent mission 
in which he is engaged, viz., that of guiding 
to her destined haven the ship 

“Tliiit sailnr to hi* wife, 

Aii‘l mt'U (rv<m (ur<'iirD Uu-lt, 

Ad‘ 1 tetters unto treuibltnt,’ Iiaui.*;” 
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he has need, we say, to be upborne by, at 
least, this occasional thought, in order not 
to sink into the lowest depths of gloom and 
despair. 

At a shore station, such as Beaehy Head, 
St. Catherine’s, the North Foreland, or the 
Lizard, the keeper is by no means badly off. 
Comfortably housed on Urra firma, hig 
duties easy, his family around him; acces¬ 
sible to friends, and to visitors who not unfre- 
quently signify their appreciation of his 
civility and attention by those tangible 
tokens of approbation which the coinage 
system is so well adapted to express; pro¬ 
vided, moreover, if not with “ three acres and 
a cow," yet with a liberal allotment of land, 
the man is, or ought to be, fairly contented. 

Speaking of light-keepers, it may interest 
our readers to Imow that there still belong 
to this class two members of that family 
whose name is rendered illustrious in the 
annals of bravery by the noble heroism of 
Grace Darling. Who does not remember 
something of the story of this maiden? Yet 
the tale is ever fresh and soul-stirring, and 
will bear recalling. 

The daughter of William Darling, keeper 
at the Outer Fern Lighthouse (off the coast 
of Northumberland), Grace was bom at 
Bamboro* in 1815. On the morning of the 
7th September 1838, the Forfarshire, which, 
with sixty-three persons on board, had been 
wrecked among the adjacent islands, was 
dimly seen from the lighthouse lying broken 
on the farther reefs, with the remainder 
(nine in number) of the crew clinging to the 
yet floating parts of the vessel. The sea 
was still fearfully rough, but the brave girl 
(then twenty-two years of age) so earnestly 
and importunately entreated her father to put 


off to the wreck (volunteering to accompany 
him herself) in the almost forlorn hope of 
rescuing the poor drowning wretches, that, 



Outer Fern Lightbouee. 


at last,—though justly fearing fatal conse¬ 
quences to themselves,—he agreed to do so. 
“ Nor," says the poet Wordsworth, 

“Nor do they Uck 

Ttie DOble-mludeil motber'a helping liend 
To Uunch the boat; and, with her blcMiug cheered. 
And Inwardly siutalned by silent prayer. 

Together they pat forth, lather and child! “ 

(To W tOfUinued.) 


"By wonderful strength and skill,” says 
a prose narrator, " they brought their boat 
to where the sufferers crouched in momen¬ 
tary expectation of a watery grave, rescued 
them, and bore them safely to the light¬ 
house.” Such an undertaking, so daring in 
itself, and so successfully carried out, filled 
every one with the wannest admiration. 
Presents, testimonials, and money were 
heaped at the feet of the heroine, who did 
not, however, alas I long survive her change 
of circumstances, but died of consumption, 
after a year’s illness, on the 20th October 
1842. 

The father (William Darling) continued at 
the Outer Fern as keeper long after Grace’s 
death, viz., until he was superannuated in 
1661, and died in 1865. One grandson of 
the old man is now assistant keeper at 
Souter Point Lighthouse, and another at 
Whitby Lighthouse. 

Light-keepers are usually selected from 
the respectable artisan classes, though oc¬ 
casionally they are drawn from higher 
grades of society. Indeed, quite recently, 
there was a light-keeper who was not only 
the son of a post-captain in the Nav'y. but 
the nephew and namesake of one of our 
past poets-laureate, and was himself, more¬ 
over, an educated man. The fact is, the 
seclusion and comparative leisure of existence 
at a lighthouse (especially away from the 
mainland) have their charms for certain 
contemplative natures. Accordingly, light- 
keepers are, not nnfrequently, men of taste 
and talent, which their occupation affords 
special opportunities of cultivating. Thus, 
at the present time, one is a musician, 
another a mathematician, a third an artist, 
and so on. 


THE SOT’S OWN HOSEL FIBE ESCAPE, AND HOW TO BUILl) IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author qf “Tht Bof't Oien WindmUt,'' "How to Build a Rowing Putd" "Tht Bog's Own Fire Engine," etc. 


N OW take the main ladder again and place 
the long rung I previously mentioned n 
the 22nd hole, so that it projects equally on 
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either side, and glue it in position, and glue 
in also five rungs in the remaining holes on 
each side but sticking outwards, and then 
place the side pieces c c on them at the re¬ 
quired distance (viz. If inches outside), and 
trim off the projecting portions of rungs level 
with the side, with the exception of the long 
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one, No. 22, which must be left projecting to 
its full length. 

The lower ends of these sides and main 
ladder are now to be mortised neatly into a 
bottom bar b, which should be half an inch 
square by 6^ long, then glue it in place and 
let it dry while we make the carriage to which 
the main axle is secured. 

For this, cut off four lengths of frame wood 
7f inches long, as well as another piece only 
7 inches. 

These are to be mortised together as shown 
in fig. 3 to the same outside width, viz. 



inches, with a couple of rungs on each side 
at Ai. 


The outside pieces have one end rounded, 
and the tenons of cross bar r should project 
through the side pieces c c, and those of the 



middle pieces should project through bar p 
in same manner, and be slightly thinned off 
and shaped as a finish, as shown in fig. 4 at a b. 
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A small iroD bar with rouaded ends is next 
fixed across the two middle frames, as at c, 
sad secured bjr a small screw at each end. To 
make it, get some iron wire about ^ inch dia¬ 
meter, turn the ends to form an eje, and fasten 
on about n distant from cross bar r. 

A small eje can also be screwed into f on 
either side, as at D, the use of which I will 
explain later on. The two rungs are for 
strengthening bars, and should be put in 8| 
inches distant from f, and 1| inch apart. 

This carriage frame being ^ glued together 
and quite d^ and hard, it may next be 


attached to the main and side ladders by 
scarfing it half way on to each, so that the 
sides come quite level. 

It must be attached to the main ladders 
at an angle, so that, when the top of carriage 
frame is horizontal, the main ladder should 
be inclined at an angle of about 72 degrees. 

It is attached to the main ladder ;uBt 
below, or rather on a line with the bottom 
of the 25th rung down, and is kept in that 
position by two struts or stays on each side, 
to be scarfed on as shown in side view 
(fig. 5), in which a is the main ladder, b the 


side ditto, c the carriage frame set at an 
angle of 72 degrees with main ladder, and n 
and E struts. 

The edges of these are to be kept square 
for about 1 inch at the ends, and the 
middle portion chamfered off as shown. 
D should be 8 inches and E 13 inches long. 
They should be fastened by email screws as 
well as being glued, and while it is drying 
we can proceed with the tailboard or hand 
lever by which it is balanced and pushed 
along. 

(JTo It eontiniui.) 


W ELL, of course the tree-boa got a good 
“square meal" within a very short 
time after the moment when I set foot on the 
Pearl of the Antilles—Cuba, 1 mean. The 
inhabitants of every island in the West 
Indies call their bit of groand the pearl of 
the lot, and the less pearly it is the more 
they insist on It. Barbadians are particularly 
cheeky in this respect. Dear little snake, 
how he did gorge when he got the chance 1 
It reminded me of my school days when 
hampers were about, and the recipients 
thereof popular. Whether he associated 
my arrival with the advent of good things io 
his dull little reptilian brain or not, 1 can’t 
say, but anyhow we always got on very well 
toother, he and I, though his late proprietor 
brought a charge against him of vicious pro¬ 
pensities, evine^ by dashing at the glass of 
his box when a hand was laid against it. I 
played with him from the first, and he never 
bit me; or, if he did, I have forgotten it. 
And so he reached these alien shores tame, 
1st, undeniably handsome, and a good half¬ 
yard longer than he was when captured. 

In those days I hadn’t the accommodation 
or facilities for snake-keeping that I now 
possess. Instead of perpetually heated cages, 
the temperature of which can be regulated 
at any moment, I was obliged, situated as I 
then was, to use hot-water tins to warm my 
reptiles' boxes, and to cover them up with 
and blankets. And let me say here 
that it is next to impossible to keep them at 
a proper heat before the fire, as many ama- 
tiers io this pursuit attempt to do. Without 
taking into account the fluctuations of the 
fire itself, the hearth-rug is often the coldest 
part of the room—of course, because a current 
ol air must constantly be sweeping towards 
the grate from every chink and crevice of 
door and window, otherwise there would be 
ao " draught," and the coals would not burn 
(it is said that nine-tenths of the heat pro- 
doced by their combustion goes up the chim- 
tter. and never benefits the room at all). So 
that you may roast the lid of a box in front 
°1 tile fire-place, and yet leave the floor, on 
vbich the snakes probably lie, miserably 
Cold, and you improve the matter only a 
^ery little by raising the cages on chairs— 
the back will always be chilly while the 
boat may blister. Such a position, more- 
is rarely convenient from a domestic 
point of view, and then there is the ever- 
retnrring difficulty about the night. A shelf 
Mgh up near the ceiling in a room where the 
Qe can be kept constantly alight affords a 
temperature, but the reptiles soon get 
«iid if kept there, because they see nobody. 
Hm, to be effective for this purpose, must 
ti applied beneath the cage. 

1 once gave an aunt of mine two tiny little 
3irmoeet monkeys—two floffy little balls of 
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fur, with bodies scarcely bigger than those 
of dormice, and pretty childish faces with 
lovely hazel eyes. She was exceedingly fond 
of them, and they had all sorts of habitations 
for Ihe day, though they generally ran about 
loose, and found out snug localities for them¬ 
selves, and settled where they would at their 
own sweet wills—for they ruled the entire 
household. But at night my aunt used to 
pack them up in a quilted basket with a lot 
of soft woollen stuff, stand this on a sheet of 
tin laid like a bridge across two stools about 
a foot apart, and put a burning night-light 
underneath. The heat was just sufficient to 
keep them comfortable, and when they were 
called for breakfast in the morning, they 
would turn out as warm as toast. 

Now, 1 would willingly have sat up all 
night to minister to the not very troublesome 
requirements of my tree-boa, for when you 
have knocked about the world as I have, 
you can sleep as soundly in a chair, or on 
the table (which is better than the floor), as 
you would io a four-poster, especially if you 
take only four hours and a half out of the 
twenty-four, os my custom is. But I hadn’t 
got any gas, aud I couldn’t afford to keep up 
a fire all night; and my landlady, who 
had *‘Do opinion" of serpents, wouldn’t 
hear of allowing him to remain on the top of 
the kitchen-boiler through the hours of dark¬ 
ness—which, carefully graduated and tested, 
would have met the difficulty very well. 
1 believe she thought that the next day’s 
cookery would have been all poisoned. So I 
used to stow him and the few other things 
that I had at that time in flannel bags, and 
take them to bed with me. I don’t use 
flannel for any purposes connected with 
reptiles now, because I think the rough sur¬ 
face bad toT them. I always lay right on 
them to keep them warm ; no fear of squash¬ 
ing them, as the lithest whip-snake could 
burrow and wriggle at will under'my weight. 

One evening my tree-boa shed his skin, 
and, as you doubtless know, they are gener¬ 
ally ready to feed after that process. But, 
as a rule, they don’t break their fast tmme- 
diaUly the slough is cast; they often have 
a good drink first, and usually appear to rest 
for some hours—even a day or two some¬ 
times. So, although he was thoroughly hot 
and I had a dead rat ready for the occasion, 
Epicrates Angulifer, Esq., did no more than 
flicker his forked tongue in and out with 
an unmistakable evidence of interest as he 
smelt about the viand before bedtime. Not to 
spoil his chance of feeding, I accommodated 
him with a bag all to himself when I tamed 
in, and put the rat in with him, and so we 
retired for the night—oh, nonsense, my desir 
fellow, don’t turn up your nose I If you 
never have to do worse than that in the 
pursoit of Natural History, you’ll have a 


smooth time of it—smoother than I’ve had, 
by a long way. Why, over and over and 
over again, I have denied myself food, let 
alone sleep and warmth, that I might feed 
my snakes—yes, and I'd do it again to¬ 
morrow if the same necessity for it were to 
arise. If you're really fond of creatures for 
their own sakes, you won’t mind little 
inconveniences such as these, to say nothing 
of the duty which you owe them. 

Here we are, then, dead rat, boa, and I, 
all in bed together. I was just dropping off 
when the movement of the snake, indicating 
that he had begun to feed, roused me. 
Putting my hand gently over the bag. I 
traced him up to the head, and there found, 
sure enough, that his jaws were already 
distended over the rat's nose. Accordingly, 
that he might not be embarrassed in the pro¬ 
cess of deglutition—always one of positive 
exertion and difficulty with snakes—I shifted 
myself and the other reptiles a little distance 
away from him, leaving him in the warm place. 
Then I did my “ 4.80,” as a friend of mine 
who sleeps a sound ten hours calls it, and 
when I woke I found this extraordinary 
state of affairs. 

The tree-boahad swallowed the rat all right, 
just in the position in which a serpent's 
prey should always be swallowed, that is 
head foremost—so for, so good. But I sup¬ 
pose that the claws of one or both of the 
animal's bind feet must have hitched in the 
flannel, for as soon as they were down the 
boa’s throat the bag had followed, and the 
snake had gone on swallowing it until every 
atom of slack was hauled in taut! In fact, 
be was covered up tight with the flannel 
that remained outside him like a ball; and 
he was nevertheless still making desperate 
efforts to bolt the rest—probably he thought 
it was all some of an unusually fine rat. 
Now, suppose he had gone on swallowing, in 
a manner analogous to the action suggested 
of the hereinbefore-mentioned eel, what 
would have been the result? Would he 
have disappeared down bis own throat, and 
taken the bag with him? Obviously not; 
but where would he have stopped short of 
that? 

After all, a manifestation of this sort, 
noteworthy as it is, is not half so remark¬ 
able as the curious and apparently intense 
stupidity which makes it possible. I think 
I have told yon before of the big python at 
the Zoo, which, relnctaotly taking a rabbit 
after a long fast, was deceived by the keeper 
into making a meal of no lesa than eleven, 
simply by lashing on a line of ten bunnies, 
head to tail, to the hind legs of No. 1 before 
it disappeared; and how I often delude 
mine to their nourishment by threading 
pieces of meat on a string lied to the legs or 
tail of a baU-swaUowed rat, ontil the serpent is 
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gorged and can hold no niore. Nay, I some¬ 
times push lumps of meat, such as they 
would spit out again on any other occasion, 
in between their jaws while the latter are 
held apart by more natural articles of diet, 
and it all goes down. Some, again, will never 
feed of their own accord in captivity, but 
may be kept alive and in perfect health and 
condition for years by artificial cramming— 
I have such a one at the present time. Yet, 
as I Itave already said, they are wonderfully 
selective on their own account, absolutely 
refusing any animals outside their own 
.limited choice, and discriminating in the 
closest manner between them. A snake that 
lives on lizards, for instance, is not to be 
taken in by a newt; and the hungriest 
snake-eating snake won’t look at an eel. 
Nor will they touch anything that is stale 
or tainted, however slightly, and I have 
known them refuse ducks, the feathers of 
which were muddy and draggled. 

In the old Beptilium at the Zoological 
Gardens, a boa-constrictor one night, many 
years ago, managed to get bold of its blanket 
instead of the rabbit which should have 
formed its supper, and persevered away on 
it (for such a thing is much less easily 
swallowed than even a large bird or animal) 
until the rug was landed in its stomach, 
where it perhaps caused a little indigestion, 
for it reappeared two days later. A striped 
snake of ray own, very hot and excited, was 
picking up worms at a great rate when, in 
striking at one of these, it seized its own tail 
by mistake. It chewed on for about half a 
minute ; then paused to consider the situa¬ 


tion, and finally let go—not, I think, so much 
because it was tail as because it wasn’t 
worm. A common slow-worm or tiny lizard 
has ever so much more gumption in these 
matters. 

And one sees the same unintelligent sort 
of proceeding in what I may call their casual 
cannibalism. Many species there are w hich 
subsist exclusively on their own kind, prob¬ 
ably never tasting any other form of food 
throughout their lives, such as the great and 
venomous hamadryad of the East Indies 
and the coral snakes of the Western tropics, 
but I do not speak of these in connection 
with this subject, and indeed they form but 
a small section of the whole. Tl)e rest never 
become cannibal from hunger; they will 
starve to death in each other’s company, and 
when one swallows another it is invariably 
the result either of a wanton and un¬ 
accountable habit, apparently independent of 
appetite, or of pure accident, both having 
seized the some morsel of food and neither 
being willing to let go in favour of the other. 
But that the one should hold on to the bitter 
end—for he frequently does not relinquish 
his prey even in his adversary’s stomach 
until death and the process of digestion relax 
the pressure of his jaws—does not seem 
discreet or businesslike, to say the least of 
it; though it is only one degree less wise 
than the action of the other, who is almost 
always obliged to disgorge his ill-gotten gains 
within twenty-four hours, and is not seblom 
considerably or even fatally indisiioscJ in 
consequence. 

I have known a young rattlesnake to die 


from the effects produced by his swallowing 
a stone two inches long and in girth exceed¬ 
ing that of his own body. Most likely this 
stone liaJ got gripped or entangled between 
the legs of a mouse or some other small 
animal on which he had fed. The stones 
found in the crops of fowls, etc., never seem 
to do the creatures which eat them any harm. 
Some day I think I shall try to evolve a 
thrilling tale about a gem of fabulous value 
which has to be hitldtn from robbers (or by 
theml.aivl the hero (or the villain) will stuff 
it down the throat of a dead frog or tio it to 
a ral'bii's tail and give it to a serpent, just 
a.s the pirates (or the police) arrive on the 
scene. The reptile will swallow it in good 
time, but will then escape into an exceedingly 
pictures>iue jungle, where it will roam at 
liberty, in spite of an.xioiis search, for ten or 
twelve chapters, amidst the usual mixture of 
menagerie and natives and carefully assorted 
greenhouse plants. Then, when at last dis¬ 
covered, this jewel-laden snake will bite the 
proper person (or rather the improper person) 
and kill liim (it's a very vcnomou.s one, like 
the snakes of all serial stories), the lawful 
owner will get the gem, and the snake will 
live happily ever afterwards. 

But such a tale would hardly be stranger 
than one which should make an anaconda 
strike at a bird fluttering within a reed cage, 
constrict and smash the latter to shivers, 
crushing it and the bird together into one 
confused mass, and then actually commence 
to swallow the whole! Yet this latter oc- 
curteuce I witnessed t\-ith my own eyes. 

(TUK Exn.) 



ISDiQESTiox (T. N. D.).—Only by rtudyfng what 
agrees and wliat <Iocsirt. It ia altogether toe large 
a subject to treat here. 

Ctclixo. etc. (T.b—1. C.rcHng will strengthen and 
Increase size of lees, or weaken and iliminish size, 
accordiog to wlietlier it be taken in moderation or 
excess. 2. Frpi-<iom. 3. Hare tooth extracted and 
stopped. 4. On the floor il they desire it. 


Batuin'c; AFTrii Russixo (V- C. C. Canaria).—Let 
jour-elf e.iol a little and rest a liricf time, then sponge 
down with coldisii water. Knb with nmali towel. 
Have a cap >•( next, while you dress icisurely. 

WitiTK.siNo Hands (Hon. Vi^. L. N". K.) -In your 
case k'loves should always be worn out of doors, aud 
eare t.iki'ii Ilf hands in house lll^o. Wear at night a 
lar;.'e i>a!rof kid trloves, snieareil «it)i Viindin eoM 
rnmtii. Use California l«rax in water yon wa«U 
hand-, in. But remember this, that reilne-is of liatids 
isiifleii caujssl l.ya weak riphl liinrt. We shoni.l 
udvi-' yon tlicreforo to stri tivtlieii tlie stem tiy 
evi-rv lei.'ltim.at€ mean*. Il.'iici'ially shouid vou take 
pleuty Ilf exereUc and the muruing cold badn 

Gi'Inta Pins (S. a. Meaeher).—Book on tlnso pub- 
by I'ticoit Gill. 17U. StmiiiL There is advice 
in li.u'k numbers of “ B.U.P." also. 

Cou.tK IKwis (Dog Lover).—No, you won't get a ranlly 
Al iiujijiy uuder .“ive guineas. They are by far and 
away the wisest and l^cst-teinpereil dugs in exi-tem e. 
but they are sliarpand anxious toplcn'ie. so often vet 
the'uame of treacherous. Any of Dr.Uurdoii Stables's 
isaiks would tell you all about them. Sorry for your 

R\iiiUTSi.TrRSTiTiox (T. F.).-Your friend is omad- 
haun (.Irish). 

Tan'N'TXh RARBiT's Skix (Simou).—Tuct it on aboard, 
baJr jddeUowo. Tlioroughly scrape and wa«)i olT all 
fat, etc. Tlieu core by repeatedly dampiug with 
strung solution of alum. 

COiisET (Arthur Brown).—Try Harness's, of 52,Oxford 
fscree-t. We thiuk he lias something to suit. A post¬ 
card, anyhow, would insure a reply. 

"A Fool" (if. W. 0.).--Yoii call yourself a fool. We 
didn't. But we endorse your opinion. Consuityoitr 
own doctor. He is safe to keep your secret. Medical 
meu Htfi-r telh 

Post Murtrms (Several (^erists),—We cannot make 
them at office, so dead birds, etc., should in no case 
be sent. 

Pioeds-Biieast. Knock-KneH', Gcixkx Pius. Jack¬ 
daw, etc. (Many (Jaorists).—Read back. Wo shall 
not tackle these subjects again for some monthi. 
They become monotonous afttf a time. 

Srort.Sightednesb (W. H. Spurr).—N o, Impossible; 
there is malformatiou. 

The Colo Bath (D. L.).—1. Strengthens and tones the 
whole body. 2. Before breakfast. 

EfiLEPSV (P. Forbes).—Your only chancels to put the 
boy miller the constant careof adoctor. But change 
to seaside would do a deal of good. 

CfRi.EW (Curlew).—Very unsatisfactory. Don't try. 
Unly experts can distinguish between sexes of all 
pigMus, 


>!iiTHs A.vii BfTTERf'i.ii'S, (Euloinulogy).—1. Butter- 
tlii-s have ctublivd auii’Utae, uuilli-, |>oiuted. i. 
Chl'irutorni, or the eyutiide of iiotu,-, box. 

Df-: it.vr,>i;i].' dl. It.).—We like girls with iniuils of 
llii-.r iiwii. blit you are uliiiost loo determined. Do 
yu)i kniiw that if .vou begin to use depilatories 
yii.ril li.iv,, to kei-p nil. They •lun'i destroy tlie li.iir 
rout, bill burn ••ti the hair, and a r.itnr wuald elfeci 
tin--.. uitli ’iiiire sji.isj and 1 c«h danger. How¬ 

ever, it .Mjii tiinsi you must. Dr. Gordon btabies's 
liva Isnik. "The ■•Ill's uvMi Book of Ueallb auil 
Be.iiiiy." .live, r.-. ipc- fi.r depilatories, and you oiui 
fill 0/. what would cust jou liall-a-gtiiuea 
to huy. 

Ti'iiToisrs, FiicwjA. ETi’. (Hungry Tortoise).—Poor 
thiug, but you ii.'iii have a proper place. It Is 
criieUy to ki>.-[i tliem else. 'Tliey uill divo after 
nie.it seraps. etc. The big garden fellow is u vego- 
tuble c.itor. 

St. Bi:rA-Ai:b PccPY (Const.mt).-He should weigli 
threi- ciino.s as nuioli us he docs. You ought to have 
lioiight your .St. Bernard of a gentleman brecdiY. 
Only wi e.|s are advertisoil in the cheap list. Bv get¬ 
ting a prize catalogue of any big show, you can ai« ays 
get the niiuie.s of goo<i breeders. Take your puppy 
to a goirl vet., or give bone meal and a little olialk. 
He won't thrive on physic alone though. Feed five 
times a dav and give eod-liver oil. We have many 
girl reiulers, aud the cry is still they cornu. 

Ill Hkalth (A Tailor).—Better consult your own 
doctor, fur your case seems serious. Your trade Is 
against you ; it is u most unliualthy one. Cod-llvor 
oil. exercise, light gy muustios.uudcold bathing luuy, 
hoivever, do wonders for you. 

DrMB.BKLi.s AMI SwiMlii.vir (IT. T. I* Wiiizer).—Far 
too heavy, 3 lb. less for you. Heavy ones will Injure 
your swimming powers. 

RouoHVEtis OX Face (Brownie).—Californian pre- 
jiareil borax, aud also (or dandruff too. If not taken 
ill time, this last is very troublesome. Youug girls 
troubleil as you are sboulJ cat sparingly and bathe 
frequently. Use a roughish towel. 

Rabbits (S. I. W.).—Certainly not. They will kill 
your rabbits and produce vile skin complaints. 

Black axo Tax (I. O. Ladkin).—Let it wear a little 
coat. Use PiunUine ointment. 

Royal Navv (Tar).— No. your body must be perfect. 

Tim. —Boaiulftil! quite an .Apollo ! But we fancy that 
34 inches •• round the cheek ” is mther abnormal I 
Perhaps utlier eorresjiundents anxious .about their 
measurements will please uute that they are alj mng- 
nifi«ent stxs'inionA uf humanity, for that is evidently 
wtiat they U'aiit p) be told. •• From f-mr foot two to 
flve foot ten, they arc all of them sure they are per¬ 
fect men." It is muuulouous, but we sup|)Us« it is 
naturoL 
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TOM, DICK, AND HARRY. 


CBAPTKR III.—WHEN SHALL WK THREE MEET AGAIN? 

more Dr. Plummer resen'ed himself for the after* 
Perhaps it was the haunting tjTanny of the 
J perhaps it was pique at being baffled. 
» lar in finding the culprit; whatever may have been 
the reason, h® ^ ominously uncompromising 


“ I Slid ‘ Hum’s the word.' I replied. doffgedly M 1 eeoU.** 
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mood when at last he retorned to thd 
Catefiil question. 

“Come up, the first boy,” said lie, 
abruptly. 

The jDux was evidently getting tired 
of all this business (and no wonder, it 
seemed to me), and obeyed the summons 
not in the best of humours. 

“ Tem^t,” said the Doctor, “ I repeat 
my unestioa of yesterday. Do you know 
anytning whatever of this matter ? ” 

“ No, sir—I said so," replied the Dux, 
in a clear voice. 

Dr. Plummer scowled somewhat at this 
tart reply. He rather liked his head boy, 
and was not prepared to find him , of ^ 
others, recalcitnmt. 

“ I do not ask what you said, sir; I 
ask what you say ? " said he. 

“ I said no. I’m not a liar,” replied 
the Dux, rather fiercely. 

The Doctor received this rather more 
meekly than most of us expected, and 
proceeded with bis next question. 

“ Have you the slightest reason to sus¬ 
pect any one of having done it, orof know- 
mg an^bing about it ? ” 

Tempest rem^ed silent, with flushed 
and angry face. 

“ Do you hear me, sir ? ” asked the 
Doctor, now thoroughly roused. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why don’t you answer at 
once ? ” 

“ I would not answer the question if I 
could,” sud the Dux, defianUy. 

Dr. Plummer star^ at the boy as if he 
had been a wild beast. 

“How dare yon say such a thing to 
me?” he demanded. “You heard my 
question. Have yon the slightest grounds 
ror suspecting any one ? ” 

The Dux bit his lips and remained 
silent. 

“ Do you hear. Tempest ? ” 

No reply. 

“ Go to your seat, sir. I will speak to 
you presently.” 

Tempest obeyed, with head erect, and 
a red spot on either cheek. 

We gazed at him in amazement. We 
had always given him credit for hardi¬ 
hood, but we had never believed him 
capable of mutiny of this kind; espe- 
ci^y-■ 

“ Seems to me,” whispered Dicky, “ he 
might u well tell right away. He'll get 

expelled either way. Anyhow-” 

“ Brown, come forward.” 

Dicky started as if be had been detected 
in the act of holding the pistol to Hector’s 
head. He was not in the least preptu^ 
to be summoned thus out of his turn; 
and morally he went to pieces as be rose 
to obey. 

“ Mum's the word! ” whispered I, en¬ 
couragingly, as he started for the front. 

The Doctor was on the alert with a 
vengeance to-day! 

“Jones, come forward too,” said be¬ 
lt was my turn to jump now. 

“ Now, sir, what was that you said to 
Brown just now ? ” 

My back went up instinctively at his 
tone. 

“ I said, ‘ mum’s the word,’ ” I replied, 
as doggedly as I could. 

The Doctor changed colour. This was 
getting serious. He had no precedents 
for such a case at Dangerfield, and for a 
moment was evidently at a loss how to 
proceed. 


Perhaps he regretted for once in a way 
the policy of believing a boy guilty till he 
can prove himself innocent. Whether he 
did or no, it was too late to surrender it 
now. 

“ Go to your seat, Jones; I shall deal 
with you presently.” 

1 marched off, with all the blood of the 
Joneses tingling in my veins. The in¬ 
genuous Dicky was left to bis crdeal 
single-handed. 

*• Now, Brown,” said the Doctor, “you 
have hea^ the question, to which I mean 
to have an answer—and I caution you 
before I repeat it to be careful—I uiall 
know what interpretation to put on any 
attempt to prevaricate. Tell me. Brown, 
do you know anything at all of this mat¬ 
ter, or have you grounds for suspecting 
any one of being concerned in it ? ” 

Dicky shut bis mouth with a snap, 
and looked as if he wished devoutly some 
one could turn a key on it and keep it 
so. 

“ 8peak, sir,” said the Doctor, coming 
down from his desk. 

By one of those strange freaks of per¬ 
versity which are so hard to account for, 
Dicky's spirits went up higher every 
moment, and when the doctor stood over 
him and repeated the question a third 
time, he almost, I believe, enjoyed him¬ 
self. He had never imagined courage 
was so easy. 

To his surprise Dr. Plummer did not 
strike, but returned quietly to his desk. 

“ Brown,” said he, “ you may go. Tell 
the housekeeper to pack your box in time 
for the early tr^ to-morrow.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed poor old Dick, 
fairly electrified into speech ; “ am I ex- 
pellM, sir?” 

“ You will be unless you speak at once. 
I give you a last chance.” 

Dicky looked up at the Doctor, then 
down at the floor. I knew the struffile in 
his mind; the thought of his people at 
home, of the disgrace of being expelled, 
of the suspicions he would leave b^nd. 
Then I could see him steal a doubtful 
glance at the Dux and at me, and then 
pass his eye along the rows of faces eagerly 
waiting for his decision. 

Then be held up bis bead, and I knew 
dear old Dicky was as sound as a bell. 
No one bad the right to make him turn 
sneak—and no one should do it 1 

“ I’ll go and pack,” said he, quietly, 
and turned to the door. 

Neither the Dux nor I saw the last of 
poor Dicky Brown at Dangerfield. We 
were otherwise engaged when he departed 
home in a four-wheeled cab in charge of 
Mr. Ramsbottom that evening. We were, 
in point of fact, in durance ^e ourselves, 
wiUi every prospect of speedily requiring 
the services of two more four-wheeled 
cabmen on our own accounts. 

The Dux’s fiiry at Dicky's summary 
expulsion bed been quite a surprise even 
to me. 

“It's a shame,” he had shouted as 
the door closed ; “ a caddish shame! ” 

“ Who said that ? ” asked Dr. Plummer. 

“ I did. I say it's a caddish shame I ” 

“ So do 11 ” yelled I at the top of my 
voice, and quite carried away by the 
occasion. 

This was getting very embarrassing for 
Plummer. Perhaps be behaved in the 
best way open to hm under the ciroum- 


stancee. He ignored ns both, and pro* 
ceeded to call up Faulkner to answer his 
precious questions. 

Much depended on Faulkner then. If 
he had refused to answer, as the Dux had 
done, and Brown had done, and others 
were prepared to do, Plummer noight 
have seen that his case was hopeless, and 
have given it up. Faulkner was nothing 
like such a favourite with the head master 
as Tempest, nor had he such a following 
among the boys. Still he led his party, 
and if be chose now to leave us in the 
lurch, Plummer was saved and we were 
lost. 

“ I know nothing of the matter, sir,” 
smd Faulkner, “ and I have no reason at 
aU to suspect any one.” 

It sounded a simple answer, but it was 
rank treason. For it was as good as say¬ 
ing Plummer had a right to ask these 
questions, and that he, Faulkner, would 
inform if he only knew who the culprit 
was. 

After that it was evident the game, the 
Dux’s game and mine, was up. Boy after 
boy was called up and interrogated, and 
one b^ one they followed Faulkner in bis 
submisrion. A few—like Graham junior 
—attempted to hold out. but broke dowm 
underpressure. A few feebly compromised 
by explaining that had they known the 
cmprit they would not have answered; 
but as they did not they saw no reason for 
not saying so. 

“It comes to this, then,” said the 
Doctor, “ that out of the entire school, 
three boys, and three only, are silent. 
The only oonclusion I can draw from 
their conduct is that they dare not deny 
that they know something of this shameful 
outrage. TemMst, you are the head boy. 
I have always lookra on you as a ere^t 
to the school, and a good example to your 
youngers. You see your present behaviour 
Involves trouble to others than yourself. I 
do not wish to be hasty in this matter, 
and am willing to give you one more 
opportunity of answering my question. 
Do you know anything of this affair, or 
hare you any grounds for suspecting any. 
one of being connected wdtb it ? ” 

The Dux flushed with indignation, 
glared straight at the bead master by way 
of reply, and closed his lips. 

“ Very well, sir. Jones, I now repeat 
the question to you. You are a little boy, 
and there is more excuse for you, as you 
were led astray by the bad example of a 
senior. I caution you now to do as the 
others have done, and give me a plain 
answer to a plain question. Otherwise 
you must take the consequences.” 

I am afraid I blushed and looked far 
less determined than I would have liked. 
But I did my best to glare back and 
tighten my lips like the Dux. 

“ Very well. Tempest and Jones, go 
to my study and remain there till X 
come.” 

We hod not long to wait for our doom. 
The Doctor was in the study almost aa 
soon as we. 

We stood there while he wrote some 
letters and put away some books on the 
shelves, llien he rang the bell, and 
handed the letters to the servant to post. 
After that he sat in his chair for a 
quarter of an hour in silence, evidently 
ruminating. 

At last he deigned to notice our pre¬ 
sence. 
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**Tempest,” he said, “I am very 
grieved at I had hoped better things 
of yon. Yon know what the consequence 
must be to von ? ” 

“I'm to be expelled, I know,” said the 
Dnx. ” The sooner the better.” 

The Doctor raised his eyebrows. 
There was no dealing with a reprobate 
like this. 

“ I have written to yonr grandfather to 
say yon will return home to-morrow.” 

” I'm sorry it’s not to-night,” said the 
Dnx. 

” And yon, Jones,” said the Doctor to 
me, not hee^g the last speech, ” I am 
more sorry for yon. You are a foolish, 
misguided boy. Even now, if you atone 
for yonr fault by replying to my questions, 
I am willing to spare your mother the 
misery yon seem l^nt on bringing upon 
her.” 

This was a cruel thrust. The thought 
of my mother had crossed my mind once 
or twice already, and almost brought the 
tears to my eyes. It would be bard to 
explain all to her—and yet, and yet, any¬ 
thing was better than tnming sneak. 

” I won’t answer,” said I. ” I’d sooner 
be expelled.” 

“Your desire shall be gratified,” said 
the Doctor, dryly; “to-morrow you will 
go too.” 

“ Thank yon, sir." 

*' Tempest, yon will remain here for the 
rest of the day—Jones, you will go to 
the dormitory and remain there. I forbid 
yon, either of you, to hold any communi¬ 
cation with vour late schoolfellows while 
yon remain here.” 

Next morning after breakfast we were 
finallv brought up before the whole 
school and harangued publicly by the 
head master. Onr punishment, he told 
tis, we had deliberately brought on our 
own heads. Aggravate insubordination 
like ours was not to be tolerated in any 
school. He was sure we should soon 
regret and be ashamed of our conduct, if 
we were not so already. For his own 
part he would try to forget the onfor- 
tunate affair and to thiiu kindly of us 
both. Mr. Bamsbottom would see 
Tempest to the station, and the matron 
would escort me. 

“ Qood-bye, Tempest,” said he, holding 
ont his hand. 

“Good-bye,” said the Dux,not heeding 
the hand, and walking to the door. 

** Good-bye, Jones.” 

I shook hands. .After all, Plummer, I 
thought, meant to be kind, though be 
took an odd way of showing it. I was 
thankful when the ceremony was over, 
and the Dux and I found ourselves with 
onr luggage in the ball waiting for onr 
cabs. 

All at once the old school we were 
lea^’ing seemed to become dearer than I 
bad thought. ' 

The hall where we stood was full of 
the memory of jolly comings and goings. 
The field out there seemed to echo with 
the whizzing of balls and the war-whoops 
of combatants. The very schoolroom we 
bad just left, fivm which even now came 
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the hum of work in which we were no 
more to join, had its pleasant associations 
of battles fought, friends gained, difficul¬ 
ties mastered. How I would have liked 
to run down to get a last look at the pond, 
or npstairs for a farewell glance round 
the dormitory. But now we were out of 
it—Dux and I. The place belonged to 
ns no more. We were outsiders, visitors 
whose time was up, and whose cabs 
were due at the front door at any 
moment. 

And what was it all for ? 

“ If it hadn’t been for that beast 
Hector,” said the Dux, rather dismally, 
“ we shouldn't have been out here, 
Tommy.” 

He rarely called me by my Christian 
name. It was always a sign he was out of 
sorts. 

“ I do wish you'd missed him,” said I. 

“ Missed him ! What on earth do yon 
mean? ” 

“Not mode such a good shot—that’s 
what I mean.” 

“ Shot 1 Young Brown, are you 
crazy ? ” 

“ Most likely,” said I, beginning to get 
hot and cold at the same time. “ Why, 
do you mean to say yon didn’t then ? " 

“ Didn’t what ? ” 

“ Shoot him.” 

“ Shoot him ? Me shoot ? I no more 
shot the beast than yon did." 

The perspiration started to my fore¬ 
head. 

“ But the pistol. Dux ? " 

“ What pistol ? ” 

“ The one I found in your locker, when 
I went to get your book, you know.” 

“ That thing ? It's b^n there all the 
term. It hasn’t even got a trigger I ” 

“ It's not there now. It’s at the bottom 
of the pond.” 

The Dux looked at me as if he were 
about to eat me np. I looked back as if 
1 were ready for it. 

“ Yon didn’t shoot Hector then,” I 
faltered. 

“ What do yon take me for, you young 
ass ? Of course not.” 

“ Then Brown and I have both——” 

“ Brown ? What about him ? He 
didn’t think I’d done it ? ” 

“ He wouldn’t have been expelled if be 
hadn’t.” 

The Dux gave a whistle of mingled 
dismay and fbry. 

“ Yon know,” said I, “ I saw you come 
in that night, just after I'd heard the shot, 
and mode sure——” 

“ Oh yon—you beauty ! ” cried the 
Dux, with a bitter laugh. “ Why, I’d just 
gone down for my watch which I'd left 
in my blazer, so as to wind it up—and 
you—you actually go and set me down as 
a murderer.” 

“Oh, Dux, I’m so awfully sorry. Let 
me go and tell Plummer.” 

“ If you do. I’ll wring your neck. I 
wouldn’t stay in this hole another day if 
he came on his knees and asked me. 
What right has he to want to make 
sneaks of us ? Do you mean to say you 
and young Brown thought all along I had 
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done it, and that I was telling lies when 
I said 1 didn't? ” 

“I thought perhaps you’d done it in 
your sleep, and didn't know.” 

He laughed scomfuUy. 

“ That’s why you two were mum,” asked 
he. “ Didn’t want to let out on me ? ” 

" Well yes, partly. I’m awfully sorry, 
Dux. Will you ever forgive me ? ” 

•• Forgive you, kid 1 If I’d time I’d 
thrash you within an inch of your life for 
being such a fool, and then I’d thank you 
for being such a trump—you and Brown 
too.” 

“ Is it too late to doanythingnow ? ” asked 
1 again. 

“ Not for me—nothing would keep me 
here. But I don't see why you should be 
expelled. I’ll tell Plummer it was a mis¬ 
take.” 

“ No, you won’t,” said I, catching bis 
arm. “I wouldn’tstaylierenow for worlds.” 

“ It's rough all rotmd,” said Tempest, 
looking profoundly miserable, as the 
rumble of a cab came up to the hall door. 

“ What will your mater say, kid ? ” 

“ She'll understand. I hope she won’t 
send me back, though.” 

“ Get her to send you to Low Heath.” 

“ She couldn’t afford it. You'll write to 
me, Dux.” 

“ Most likely. Tell Brown how sorry I 
am.” 

“Now, Tempest, ready?” said Mr. 
Bamsbottom. 

“ Good.bye, kid. I shan’t forget you.” 
Next minute he was off, and I was left 
alone. 

1 do not deny that for a moment or two 
1 foimd it convenient to rub my eyes. It 
was a hot day, and the light through tbo 
window was dazzling, I think. 

Then to mv relief up came my cab, and 
under the stalwart escort of Mrs. Pott^ the 
matron, I quitted Dangerfield for good. 

My joTimey home was, as may be im¬ 
agined, not a festive one. What would 
my mother say, or my guardian ? What 
version of the story had Plummer given 
them ? It consoled me to work myself up 
into a fury as I sat in the comer of the 
railway carriage, and preiMire an indict¬ 
ment of his conduct which should make 
my conduct appear not onlyjustifiable but 
heroic. 

Alas! heroism can rarely endure the 
rattle of a long railway journey. Long 
before we reached Fallowfield, my heart 
was in my boots and my fierceness had 
all evaporated. 

But a year ago my father had died, leav¬ 
ing me, his only child, to be the comfort 
and support of my mother. What mes- 
sage of comfort or support was I carry¬ 
ing home to-day ? What would ray Sar¬ 
dian, who had given me such yards of 
stern ad^ ice about honouring my betters, 
say when be heard ? Should I be sent 
to an office to run errands, or passed on 
to a school for troublesome boys, or left to 
knock about with no one to care what be¬ 
came of me ? 

With such pleasant misgivings in my 
mind I reached Fallowfield, and braced 
myself up for the interview before me. 
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XJNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 

Author of “ Championi of the Kremlin," “The Tiyer ChiofofDurmah,“rtc.,efe. 

CHAPTER III.—THE FIRST ADVENTURE IN CEYIAJN. 


" 17ather, can one see Adam’s Peak from 

1; here ? ” asked Guest, eagerly, as 
the western coast of Cej'lon outspread 
itself before them on the thirty-second 
morning of the voyage. 

“ I'm a&aid not, my boy. Like many 
other celebrities, the Peak has a lot of 
very pretentious, intrusive neighbours all 
round it, which keep it from being seen 
AS it ought to be. You’ll have to wait for 
a proper sight of it till we get up to the 
tea-plantations, and then you’ll see it all 
day long.” 

“And I’ll climb it tool” cried the 
young athlete, with sparkling eyes. 

“ And in the meantime,” said his father, 
lauding, if you can’t see it now, you 
can at least have the satisfaction of a sight 
■of the mountains that prevent you from 
seeing it, like the coimtryman who, when 
Asked if he had ever seen the king, said, 
*Noa—but I’se got a cousin as once 
ooomed very nigh seein' the Dook o’ 
WelUn^on!' ” 

The Iroy echoed the laugh as he turned 
away; but the true reason of his eager¬ 
ness to catch a glimpse of the famous 
mountun was such a portentous secret 
that he could not yet bring himself to 
reveal it to anyone—not even to bis &ther 
or his sworn i^y Johnny Bramston. 

The fact iros that, on the previous night. 
Guest junior had found in a book lent 
him by one of the officers a whole 
ohapter upon the adventures of a tame 
Cingalese elepbsmi. This was just the 
thing for a lad whose head was as full of 
Cingalese elephants as the Anuradhapoora 
jungle ; and be read eagerly on till he was 
suddenly “brought up all standing” bj' 
this amazing paragraph: 

“ There are rumours of a mysterious 
valley in the deep jungles to the east of 
Adam’s Peak (reached by a narrow pass 
with sheer walls of rock on either side) 
where the elephants go when they feel 
death approaching. There is said to be a 
lake in the midst of it, by the side of which 
they lay themselves down to die; but no 
one alive has seen the place, and no one 
can find it now.” 

The effect which these last words were 
likely to produce upon a bold and adven¬ 
turous English boymay be easily imagined. 
Guest had scarcely read the paragraph 
through, when he already saw himself in 
fancy ezploringthose patUess and perilous 
jungles—discovering the mysterious valley 
of which no living man knew the secret, 
and which “ no one could find”—becoming 
the Stanley of Cingalese exploration— 
returning home in triumph to be f&ted by 
the Boy^ Geographical Society, and per¬ 
haps (who conld tell ?) to be honoured and 
decorated by the Queen herself! 

But a slight misgiving that these daz¬ 
zling visions might move his travelling 
companions to unsympathetic laughter led 
him to lock up his aspirations in the sanc¬ 
tuary of his own breast. 

However, he soon had something else 


to think of; for, as they steamed into 
Colombo (which, like Mai^as, has lately 
been changed from an open and perilous 
roadstead into a safe harbour by the build¬ 
ing of a strong breakwater), the wonders 
of the East came upon him thick and fast. 
The rising sun lighted up the great white 
city in its dark frame of gardens and 
plantations, and the forest of masts in 
front of it, the serried mass of tree-tops 
beyond, and the long streak of white 
sand-beach running between the deep, 
rich blue of the tropical sea and the dark- 
green of the stately palms, which, instead 
of being bent inward, as usual, by the 
force of the sea-breeze, leaned outward 
over the water. 

Knee-deep in the swirling waters, and 
completely hidden every now and then by 
the mighty “ rollers ” that came thun¬ 
dering upon the sand, wave after wave, in 
vast spouts of glittering foam, a slim, 
handsome, native lad (with nothing on 
but a smile, as Bramston expressively 
remarked) was fishing as composedly as 
if seated beside a still lake, and to all 
appearance with tolerable success. And 
now one of those queer “catamaran” 
boats which are a speciality of the Indian 
Ocean—a split log just wide enough to 
hold the two gaunt brown spiders who 
propelled it, bdanced by a huge clumsy 
outrigger almost as big as itself, and 
painted in a staring, many-coloured 
check, “loud ” enough to satisfy a com¬ 
mercial traveller—glided alongside the 
steamer as 8hb“ slowed down,” and one 
of the two boatmen, holding up a wicker 
cage brimful of fiapping, shining prizes, 
shouted or rather screamed: 

“ Matchli ! bahoot khoob matchli ! " 
(fish, very good fish). 

“ Nows for you, boys I ” said Mr. Guest, 
half an hour later, coming up to the two 
Wintonians as they stood staring at the 
marvels of the shore. “ A good many of 
the natives here are Roman Catholics, 
you know, and to-day they’re celebrating 
the ‘jubilee ’ of the present Pope. It’ll 
be a sight worth seeing in a place like this, 
for, to do them justice, they’re thoroughly 
in earnest about it; it would do us English 
no barm if we were always as zealous for 
our religion as these poor fellows are for 
theirs. We and Mr. Hamilton will have 
some breakfast at the hotel yonder, and 
after that we’ll take a gharri (carriage) 
and drive round the town to see the 
festival, and then we’ll just go up to our 
own hotel, which stands on the beach 
outside the city. I've sent off our Inggage 
there already.” 

And accordingly, as soon as breakfast 
was over—a meal memorable to the two 
boys from the novelty of being served 
by turbaned Orientals, and of breakfasting 
in mid-winter beside an open window 
wreathed with flowers, through which 
streamed a flood of dazzling sunshine— 
the Wykehamists found themselves rat¬ 


tling through the capital of Ceylon in 
an Eastern cab, uith Mr. Guest and 
Arthur Hamilton, wliile the latter's 
henchman Bob sat on the box beside the 
native driver, and grinned with delight 
at all the wonders of the new country. 
Digby Knight had already gone off to take 
notes of the festival for his paper, pro¬ 
mising to rejoin them at the hotel later 
on. 

The boys were delighted with every- 
thing—the strange trees and flowers, the 
outlandish costumes, the fine public 
buildings of the European quarter, and the 
massive ramparts of the ancient Dutch 
citadel. They were still staring about 
them as if at a fair, when they suddenly 
espied, in the middle of a vast open space 
(which was apparently being converted 
into a kind of public garden), a gang of 
bare-limbed native labourers, in huge 
straw bats, trenching and shovelling away 
with all their might and main, beneath 
the watchful eyes of a grave old gentle¬ 
man under a big white umbrella, attended 
by two tall, soldierly-looking BCindoos in 
blue firock-coats. 

Such exercise beneath a tropical sun, 
within eight degrees of the Line itself, 
might well have seemed more of a duty 
than of a pleasure; but the workmen, so 
far from seeming to feel it a burden, were 
joking and laughing among themselves as 
if it were the finest fim in the world. 

“ They seem to enjoy their work, don’t 
they, uncle?” said Johnny Bramston, 
“but I can’t say I should like it much 
myself.” 

“Probably not, unless you are capti¬ 
vated by the career of a convict,” rejoined 
Mr. Guest, drily. 

“ A convict! ” echoed both boys at 
once. “ Are these chaps really convicts ? ” 

“ To be sure they are, every man Jack 
of them; don’t you see their irons ? ” 

And, in fact, the cousins now noticed 
that these merry, light-hearted fellows 
moved with an odd sbuffiing gait, which 
was fully accounted for, on a closer in¬ 
spection, by the discovery that one %nd 
ail had fetters on their anMes 1 

“OhI” cried Johnny, in amazement, 
“ fancy such a jolly lot being only a 
chain-gang of prisoners t They can’t 
have done anything very bad, surely, by 
the way they chaff and make fim 1 ” 

“You mustn’t trust to ffcaf, my boy,” 
said his uncle, gravely; “ these Eastern 
fellows su'e just like children, laughing 
and frolicking one minute, yelling and 
fighting the next. I’d advise you both 
never to get into a row with them if you 
can help it, or you’ll soon find out what 
they can do 1 ” 

And, sure enough, the boys did find it 
out sooner than they bargained for. 

The Jubilee festival proved to be all 
that Mr. Guest’s fiincy painted it, and bis 
enthusiastic son and nephew loudly de¬ 
clared that “ it licked a circus to fits.” 
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And well might they say so. All along 
either side of a road several miles in length 
ran an unbroken line of low, slender 
arches, each formed of a single palm-leaf, 
the green, feathery fronds of which hung 
downward in a graceful natural tapestry. 
Every one of the countless hovels of mud, 
plank, or bamboo that lined both sides of 
the way was all ablaze with colomed 


A sudden turn around a sharp comer 
brought them to the foot of a low rising 
ground, up which a flight of rough steps, 
rudely cut in the clay, led to the principal 
entrance of the still unfinished building. 
Quitting their carriage at this point, Mr. 
Guest and his party fought their way on 
foot through the crowd to the cathedral- 
door, where, turning to survey the pano¬ 


imto God for him " (Acts xii. H). In 
front, the double row of crimson caps, 
smart blue jackets, and glittering braes 
buttons, formed by the native police, 
served as a breakwater to divide the 
main stream of foot-passengers from the 
current of carriages that flowed alongside 
of it. All around, the great bell-shaped 
flowers hung like pale golden stars amid 



lanterns, garlands of flowers, gay 
flags, scarlet ribbons, and scrolls 
of painted canvas or of golil and 
silver paper, from which the burn¬ 
ing tropical sunshine seemed to 
strike out flashes of living fire; 
and upon cords slung across the 
road were suspended rude paint¬ 
ings representing the Pope him¬ 
self, or his triple crown and keys, 
while all around them fluttered 
such inscriptions as “ God bless 
our Pope!” “"Welcome, dear 
Father ! ” “ Prayer shall be made 
for him continually I ” “ Heaven 
preserve Pope Leo xiii! ” 

In arldition to all these minor 
decorations,the road was spanned 
every here and there with regular 
triumphal arches of green boughs 
and leaves, wrought by the innate 
taste and skill of the Asiatic into 
forms of wliich any architect 
might have been justly proud. 
Mingling with these graceful 
structures appeared more preten¬ 
tious arches and towers of bamboo 
and tinsel or painted canvas, 
bright with everj’ tint of the rain¬ 
bow ; and upon each and all was 
seen the familiar face of the Pon- 
tifi", with the Papal tiara and cruss- 


'* Two acaioBt Forty." 


keys emblazoned all around it. And 
beneath this canopy of decorations rolled 
a seemingly endl^s stream of all types 
and all costumes, firom the smooth, doll- 
faced Chinaman to the gaunt, fierco-eved 
Halaj. 

But it was when the party reached the 
new Oatholio cathedral that the barbaric 
picturesquenesa of this strange scene rose 
to a height. 


rama around them, they were almost 
blinded by such a blaze of colouring as 
only an Eastern city could produce. 

Overhead waved gay flags of every hue 
and every nation, while high above them, 
brilliant with all the richest tints of paint 
and gilding, appeared a colossal likeness 
of the Pope, encircled with a Latin trans¬ 
lation of the well-known text, “ Pra.\er 
was made without ceasing of the Church 


the dark, glossy green of the tropioal 
foliage, while the whole circuit of the 
open space iu front of the catlicdral was 
girdled with a swaying, quivering wall 
of palm-arches, leafy festoons, painted 
streamers, turrets of intertwined Moghs, 
paper-lamps, and outspread banners. 

Within this rampart—through which 
the deep, dark red of the clay soil peered 
ever and anon like a stain of blo<^—all 
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was one creeping swarm of scarlet 
turbans, white or green skiiU-caps, brown 
faces, shaggy black hair, snowy tunics, 
blue saebes, crimson girdles, bare, dusky 
limbs and shonlders, striped skirts, shin¬ 
ing ear-rings and nose-rings, without 
order and without end ; and, far over all, 
the glorious sunshine and the deep dreamy 
bine of the tropical sky. 

The boys were in ecstasies, for every 
moment some figure went past them 
which, if seen in the streets of London, 
would collect as large a crowd as the 
Lord Mayor’s Show itself. Here came 
striding through the throng a gaunt, uild- 
looking hobgoblin, naked to the waist, his 
huge bones seeming to start through his 
brown, leathery skin, and his fierce black 
eyes glaring out from beneath a forest of 
shaggy hair. There, with the slow step 
and stately bearing of a man fully aware 
of his own importance, passed a toll form 
with the shaven crown, long yellow robe, 
and vast red fan of a Buddhist priest. 
Then, perched in the Eastern fashion 
astride of its mother's hip, with her arm 
around it, appeared a Hindoo child—the 
prettiest little bronze statuette imaginable 
—M-ith massive silver bangles glittering 
upon the dark skin of its tiny Avrists and 
.Ankles, and all its splendid white teeth dis¬ 
played in a constant laugh of wondering 
delight at the surrounding stir and bustle. 

“And now, my boys,” said Mr. Guest, 
laughing, “ it’s time for you to sing ‘ The 
Tamils are Coming,' for here they are." 

Sure enough, there came filing round 
the comer, just as he spoke, a whole band 
of the famous “conquering race,” whose 
successful irruption into Ceylon, ages 
ago, from the Malabar coast of India is to 


Cingalese history what the Korman Con¬ 
quest is to our own. Their snowy turbans 
and spotless white tunics looked delight¬ 
fully cool and fresh under the blistering 
glare of the noonday sun; but their 
swarthy faces, though smooth and sleek 
as that of a Greek statue, had an undeni¬ 
able coarseness in the outline of their 
brood, blunt noses and thick lips, which 
contrasted very unfavourably with the 
small, delicate, sharply-cut features of the 
genuine Hindoos around them. 

Next advanced a tall, bony, keen-eyed 
Malay, whose white “ baju ” riacket) and 
parti-coloured “ sarong" (close skirt) 
seemed doubly picturesque by contrast 
with the ill-fitting black gowns and shabby 
European hats of the group of half-caste 
ladies behind him; and then came a 
short, stout Cingalese, whose thick black 
hair was gathered up into a kind of club on 
the crown of his head, and fastened there 
with an enormous crescent-shaped comb 
of tortoise-shell, as big as a horse-shoe. - 

Our friends were still staring with all 
their might at this motley pageant, when 
suddenly there was heard a booming of 
guns and a crackle of fireworks, without 
the going off of which no Asiatic festival 
can go off properly itself; and, as if this 
had been a signal, the outlandish groups 
came pouring in faster and faster, till the 
whole scene resembled (as Johnny Bram- 
ston remarked with a grin) one of those 
engravings in illustrated school geogra¬ 
phies, where all the nations of the earth 
figure in a sort of procession, each in its 
otvn characteristic dress. 

But by this time the midday sun w’as 
making itoelf felt in earnest, and, in the 
midst of these trampling and perspiring 


thousands, the dust and closeness were 
almost too much for even the well-seasoned 
Mr. Guest himself. 

“ We’d better get back to our carriage, 
and be ofi^” said he ; “we've seen all the 
best of it, and, if we stay ranch longer in 
this crush, we shall find out for ourselves 
that the captain was right in pronouncing 
the chief pr^uct of Colombo to be a liearty 
choke ! ” 

Accordingly, a few minutes more found 
them rolling back through the town to¬ 
ward their hotel. But they had not gone 
far when they found their way blocked by 
a seething crowd of furious faces and 
tossing arms, while scores of savage voices 
made the air ring with the dreaded Mo¬ 
hammedan shout, “BeenI deen ! ” (the 
Faith, the Faith !) through which pierced 
suddenly a vulture-like scream of “ Kill 
the unbelievers! ” 

“ Hollo I ” cried Mr. Guest, “this won’t 
do; they must be attacking Englishmen.” 

“Kill the unbelievers!” yelled the 
whole mob as one man. 

“Come on, you muffs!” answered a 
clear, boyish voice from the midst of this 
human whirlpool: "Eton and Hngby 
against all the niggers in Cej’Ion! ” 

“ Eton and Bugby ? " roared Bramston, 
flinging open the carriage-door as he 
caught sight of two slim figures in English 
dress standing at bay against the ^raole 
throng. “Come on, Steve—Winton to 
the rescue! ” 

Guest echoed the familiar cr}*, and the 
two daring lads—to whose stout English 
hearts the sight of a combat of two against 
forty was quite enough—nislied hea^ong 
into the thick of the fraj-. 

(7b bt eotiUnutd.) 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

By Hekby Fbith, 

Author of" Thf Se%r^ for the TMliman,” “ The Opal ifountain," “ The Caplaini of Cadeitf “ On the Wiugt of the Wind," "School Dapt at Sandllandt," etc., etc, 
CHAPTEB m.—MY UNCLE MOBE MYSTEBIOUS THAN EVEB—I AM WITNESS TO A CUBI0U8 BNCOUNTEB. 


T he two men stared at each other for a 
few seconds without speaking. The 
silence, short though it was, was oppres¬ 
sive, and the pictures took advantage of 
the interval to indulge in a whole alphabet 
of winks at each other, and at me, as my 
•startled gaze travelled roxmd the room. 

My uncle was the first to break the 
silence. 

“ What business have yon here, and who 
are you ? ” he inquired of the young sailor. 

“ Oh come 1 Stow that, master,” replied 
my late antagonist, as he sheathed his knife. 
A peculiar smile flitted over his features, 
and he seemed to reply to the fur-robed 
man in the picture with a knowing wink. 

“ Answer me, if you please,” continued 
my relative sternly, without abating one 
jot of his cold firmness of manner. “ Who 
are you ? If you cannot account for your 
presence here I will hand you over to the 
watch! ” 

“ Well,” remarked the sailor, after 
uttering a few coarse words, “ this beats 
Phipp's monkey ! Why, you old sinner 
—you know me weL enough. My name’s 
Lawrence Halliday if you will have it, 
and being cliased by the Revenue chaps I 
made for the loir, where many a time—” 


“ So," interrupted my uncle in a loud 
tone, “you seek to u^e my house a 
shelter for your villainous designs, and 
perhaps ill-gotten property. Then you 
threaten my nephew, and would have 
slain him perhaps. Reginald, seek the 
watch—we will unravel this coil.” 

“ Why, you old ciumudgeon, you’re not 
in earnest I Stop, boy I If you stir one 
step in the direction of the street I will 
shoot yon like a dog. I'm not one to hurt 
people, but when they turn on me they 
generally repent it. Good night, master! ” 
“ You do not leave here without ex¬ 
planation,” said my uncle, sternly. “ Who 
gave you leave to enter my boose, and 
what is your business ? ” 

The man seemed greatly surprised at 
my uncle’s address, and be was evidently 
annoyed. But surprise was the dominant 
expression in his manner. He perhaps 
expected a different reception. He replied, 
therefore, impatiently: 

“ You withered old numskull, you know 
my business; and 1 tell you I know 
something of yours and Adela’s.”* (My 
uncle started as if touched on a tender 
spot.) “ Avast all this humbug—the stuff 
is in the passage. Next time I come to 
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Bristol City I may have a little story to 
tell the lawyers, umess young master here 
will-” 

“ Hold your tongue,” screamed my 
imcle. “ Go; quit my house ; the press- 
gang will have a good hand ere morning, 
I expect.” 

“ Have you betrayed me ? ” cried the 
sailor. “ Then no mercy to you. Boy, 
listen—this uncle of yours has—all, you 
serpent! ” 

I screamed, for my uncle, snatching up 
a heavy stick from beside the chimney- 
piece, dealt a tremendous blow at the 
young sailor, who was quite unprepared 
for it. He received it on the side of his 
bead, tottered, and fell against the table, 
on which be leant bleeding and quite un¬ 
able to retaliate. He was not quite insen¬ 
sible, and my uncle in his rage would 
have inflicted farther punishment had 1 
not darted forward and snatched the 
yoimg sailor's pistol, crying: 

"No,uncle,don't hithim; he is disabled.” 

•‘Get out of the way, brat,” shouted 
my angry relative. “ The man is a deserter, 
a traitor. Go for the W’atch.” 

“ Not one step; you have nearly killed 
the poor fellow. See how he bleeds. 
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Uncle, I declare yoa shall not touch him; 
if you do I will denounce you ! ” 

“ Denounce me ! ’* repeated my uncle. 
“ Do you know what you are saying ? ” 
Never mind! I mean it. It was a 
cowardly blow: a felon stroke: he was 
unprepared. If you attempt to touch him 
again I will defend him. Stand back 1 ” 

My uncle was so astonished at my 
determination that be actually paused, 
and looked at me in petrified silence. He 
was so accustomed to domineer over 
every one that resistance first smgered and 
then stupefied him. He could not quite 
grasp the situation, it seemed. The ught 
of the lantern fell utou his firm, grim 
features, and on the Dlood<stains on the 
table—a ghastly sight for my young eyes. 

The young swor meanwhfie was slowly 
recovering himself, and was endeavouring 
to staunch the wound, which in stronger 
hands, or upon a more delicate head>piece, 
might have proved fatal. He began to 
comprehend the «tuation, and accepted 
it with what appeared to me marvellous 
coolness and temper. 

“Yes, stand back,** he said faintly. 
“The lad is right. You've given me a 
nasty rap, master; an uncommon stiff 
reminder; and some day I will return it 
with what yon call compounded interest. 
But I’d no business to tell tales. As to 
you, lad, if ever you wants a Mend, call 
on Lawrence Halliday. Yonder brute 
would have killed me but for you.” 

“You would break your oath," replied 
my uncle, “ and you know the penalty. 
Y'ou have subscribed to the terms." 

** Then I'll unsubscribe them. No more 
will I serve such as you. You should know 
your Mends from your enemies, master.*’ 

** Beware my power I " cried my uncle 
in a menacing tone. “ My arm is far- 
reaching ; my aim is sure; my vengeance 
speedy. Bemember Nichols^ Clough I 
Where is he ? Where is David Bruton ? 
What became of those trmtors ? One was 
biumed in his bed; the other died of 
starvation in a lonely wood. Bemember 
them, and beware my power!" 

** Ay, 1 believe you’re leagued with the 
Prince o’ Darkness," mattered the s^or. 

But if you set the gang on me I will 
pay you out somehow. Bemember that I 
I’m off now. The stuff is outside, that’s 
my message and my business. I’m off." 

Nodding to me. and casting a sharp 
revengeful look at my uncle, the sailor 
seized his pistol from my hand, and in a 
moment di^ppeared as mysteriously as 
he had come in. 

As the panel closed behind him my 
tmcle turned the lantern full on me. 

“ You're scared, boy,” he said slowly. 
" Yon must have a cordial. Wait here ; 
stir not, on your peril, until my return. 
D’ye hear ? ” 

He seemed so fierce, and yet so alarmed, 
tliat I promised to obey; and I remained 
in the darkness while my mysterious 
relative was absent. 

He returned carrying a square, stout 
bottle and a glass of peculiar fashion. 
I hidf expected to see a olack tom-cat on 
his shoulder as his “fiuniliar" spirit. 
Bat DO such animal appeared; and, as he 
approached, my \mcle did not seem so 
severe as be bad been. 

" Here is a cordial for thee, nephew. 
Drink it, and fear not. 1 will pledge thee 
too. Then get thee to rest, for the night 
is waning." 
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This address was made in a more 
stilted and courtly manner than I could 
have anticipated. I accepted the curious 
glass and sipped the liqiior it contained. 

“ Drink it up," cried my uncle; " it is 
not harmful, nephew! Quick I 

He stamped his foot, and I gulped down 
the cordial, for such I deemed it. Then 
handing him the glass, I thanked him. 
It was very nice. 

He gazod at me keenly, and muttered 
something. I gazed at him in return, and 
laughed in a hollow manner which quite 
surprised myself. Then my uncle gave 
me a specimen of his mysterious powers. 
He suddenly disappear^ in a Und of 
mist, and reappear^ again; be twirled 
round; divided himself into two persons 
and whirled back to himself again, in a 
most extraordinary manner. Then he 
stood on one leg; then be assumed two 
heads and only one arm. Again he had 
one head and four arms, three of which 
seized me and laid me on a dim, misty 
couch, or bed, far away. The last thing 
I remember was the face of the fur-clad 
man in the picture which came from its 
frame to jeer at me over my uncle’s 
shoulder between his two heads I 

1 remember no more, except that I had 
horrible dreams of the sailor and my 
uncle fighting together; and of my at¬ 
tacking them both single-handed. I 
leaped, I shouted, I screamed, and per¬ 
formed wonders, no doubt. Then 1 
found myself standing in the middle of 
the parlour in my uncle’s house, alone, 
the daylight of early morning gloaming 
through the chinks in the curtains. 

I hod been dreaming 1 But what very 
vivid dreams! My head felt heavy, or 
stupid rather. I looked round the room. 
The pictures were perfectly well-behaved 
now. There was none of that levity 
about them in the morning which I bad 
remarked characterised them at night. 
After a pause I lay down again, and 
endeavoured to collect my thoughts and 
impressions. 

Suddenly I remembered the sailor and 
the blow which my uncle had dealt him ; 
the blood and the hard words which had 
passed. 1 rushed to the panel. There 
was not the slightest evidence of any door 
or aperture. I examined it closely; drew 
back the curtains, and let in the daylight 
—but no sign of any door was visible. 

This was curious, but the evidence of 
the blow would remain on the table, or 
perchance on the carpet. Blood would 
be there, no doubt. But not a trace of 
blood could I find. No stains—not one 1 
Everything was in its place; but the big 
stick which my uncle bad snatched up or 
had carried was missing. I bad not 
noticed it before 1 lay down, and it was 
not visible now. The fire was out; the 
air was chilly, and though 1 was fully 
dressed I pulled the cloak I had over my 
limbs to worm me. 

I was completely puzzled. Perhaps I 
had been dreaming all the events which 
I fancied I had actually taken part in! 
But surely I could not have been mis¬ 
taken in the appearance of the sailor, and 
only dreamt me dispute in which I hod 
been both an actor and spectator I Im- 
possible I yet the traces of the squabble 
were invisible. The door was fastened, 
the panel firm and solid. I must confide 
my suspicions to my mother. 

For a considerable time I lay quiet, and 


then, just as I was wondering what I should 
do, my uncle appeared through the same 
door by which he had quitted the room 
on the previous evening. He was clean 
shaven, carefully dressed, and quite as 
amiable as I expected, at least. 

“ Well, youngster, how did you sleep, 
eh ? ” 

“ Bather badly, uncle. How are you 
this morning? Have you seen the sailor 
again ? " 

*’ I am quite well, I thank you, nephew. 
T^Tiat sailor do you refer to? We hare none 
in the bouse, but hundreds in Bristol.” 

“ I mean the sailor who came in here 
last night, and made you so angry—you 
wounded him, and he and yon t^atened 
each other." 

My uncle stared at me in astonishment 
with an amused and pitying smile. 

“ Nephew," he said, “ you have been 
dreaming. My supper must have given 
you the nightmare. You ate too heartily." 

This was certainly ridiculous, 
scraps, and the smallest beer—for “ small" 
would be a grandilo^ent term for it— 
could hardly have affected a confirmed 
dyspepti^ and nightmares are animals 
with which I never have had any deal¬ 
ings. But my uncle was so completely 
reassuring tlut nolhing unnsufJ had 
happened, that 1 began to mix up my 
dreims with my real experiences, and al¬ 
most began to question whether I was my¬ 
self, and, if so, was I in my uncle's bouse. 
Was it real or should I awake again ? 

“Come, sleepy-head," said my polite 
uncle. “ Come with me and wash these 
fell ideas from your brain. My ale is too 
strong for your feather-head. This way." 

He carried me off through the door 
near the fireplace, the opening of which 
was plain enough in the panels. He then 
led me down a narrow passage to his own 
room, where I found my small mails, and 
conveniences for my toilette. 

Dress and return to the parlour," he 
said. “ Breakfast will be ready in liMf an 
hour. There is no need to hurry." 

He quitted the room, and before I began 
my toilette I, as usual with me, examined 
the surroundings. Something of the na¬ 
ture of the oat was in my nature. The 
cat will always peer about in a new place, 
and learn it by he^rt, and by scent. I 
also examined every new locality, so that, 
if fortune ever brought mo there again, I 
might know the " lie of the land," and 
act accordingly ; a useful trait, I think. 

Nothing of any importance rewarded 
my search except an oaken cudgel, such as 
might have served my xtncle to smite the 
yoimg sailor. But no trace of any blood 
or of even recent usage was visible on the 
stick. Therefore, I was more puzzled 
still, and wondered greatly. 

When I had dressed again, and said 
my prayers as taught me by my mother, 
I returned along the passage to the parlour. 
There was no diffiot^ty in gainiug admit* 
tance to the room, in which I found a flro 
brightly burning, and Adela making ready 
our repast. 

She looked very neat and tidy, and to 
my mind prettier in her morning freshness 
than by candle-light. She bode me good- 
morning, and inquired sbyly if 1 had 
slept well. 

I replied that I had not, and was about 
to ask her some questions concerning 
my uncle, when bo himself entered the 
apartment, and effectually checked any 
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parently unconscious, but none the less 
efTectua], manner. 

Behind him my mother entered ; sho 
embruced me warmly, fliankin^- my imcle 
imtn iliately for hishospitality. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied my charminp nncli*, 
“ but 1 can’t afford to keep two more 
people. My fortune is not yet niiule. 
Yondi r jackanapes must learn a trade. 
Whnt can he do ” 

“ Ho can read and write and cipher; 
he is clever in many ways; he knows all 
the tales of travel and history; he can 
speak well-” 


abroad, and have some conversation to- noble in law, as in divinity or medicine ! 
gether. By one o'clock you can return It is a hole-and-corner, mean of 



“Drink it, and fear not.” 

“ Ah, you want him to be a counsel, or and let me know whether it’s solicitor or 
a lawyer, perhaps, like the silly Chatterton sailor.” 

who thinks he can produce verses. 'Why “ I hope not a sailor,” cried mother, 
don’t you go to sea, nephew ? ” “ And why not ? ” asked my uncle, with 

“I don’t know,” I replied lamely. a sneer. “Why not, sister-in-law, eh? 


making money, by setting every one by 
the ears! ” 

“ Oh, brother ! ” exclaimed my mother. 
“ Surely the law is a noble profession 1 Sei» 
how many great men have been lawyera.'* 





* 
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“ And why ? Eh ? Because they 
know how to brow>beat and deceive 
people; to take advantage of the weak¬ 
nesses of humanity in order to advance 
themselves t Specious special pleaders; 
men who ai^e against their consciences 
and knowle^e for the sake of gain, and 
therefore of no principle I Bah! don't 
tell me! ** 

I perceived that my uncle was a man 
of exceeding high principle himself; and 
therefore, naturally, intolerant of any 
such questionable conduct as he de¬ 
nounced. It did appear curious to me 
that individuals should behave as he 
saicL But then I was youthful, and 
ignorant, and unacquainted with the 
world. 

Adela had all this time been quite 
silent, merely gazing first at one and then 
at another of the speakers, until I ad¬ 
dressed her in a low tone. 

“ What do you say, Mias Adela ? ” 

“ 1 think a soldier or a sailor the best 
and bravest man in the world,” she re¬ 
plied. “I once had a relative, a sailor—a 


brave fellow was he, but he disappeared, 
and I fear is dead—alas I But Master 
Beginald, you should be a sailor! 1 know 
some splendid sailors.” 

“ NVhy, my pretty maiden,” I asked 
with an assumption of gallantry, why 
should I be one? ” 

” Because you have the air of freedom 
about ^ou. You are active, and brave, 
and qmck. 1 beard grandfather say so,” 
she added. 

“ Oh! ” was my sole comment. After 
all, my uncle had considerable penetration. 
Then X said: 

“ Would you like me to go to sea ? ” 

" What do my likes and dislikes 
matter?” she replied, with a tiny shrug 
of her shoulders. “ 1 do as 1 am bidden, 
and am not often punished. My tastes 
are not consulted.” 

“ But,” I said, wondering at her calm¬ 
ness and command of language, ” a sailor 
should have some star to steer by, some 
one to think of when at sea; at least 1 
have read so much. So-” 

” Your mother should be your star,” 


she interrupted. “ Oh, how I wish I had 
a living mother t .You are a fortunate 
to possess her, Master Beginald.” 

“Indeed I ami” I asserted warmly. 
“ and should desire none other as a guide! 
Yes, you are right; she, and she only, shall 
be my star, Adela.” 

A slight shade of disappointment swept 
over her expressive features at this reply, 
but she only said, “ I think your uncle is 
s{>eaking to you,” ere she relapsed into 
her former observant silence. 

“ D'ye hear, nephew I Yon and your 
mother will go ^road and consult to¬ 
gether. You will also see the city and 
the Hotwelis by St. Vincent's Parade—a 
carious sight, 1 warrant it. Adela and I 
must to our business; till one o’clock you 
shall have for decision. Now, child, let 
Martha clear the table, and put it to 
rights. You can go, nephew, with your 
mother. Good morning.” 

Adela and I exchanged glances. She 
smiled, rather disdainfully, I thought, and 
we parted. 

(r« be e^aHmied,) 


THE YIVABIUX AHB ITS IHXATES. 


KLiEB Dr. Stradling, I never had any love 
to spare for snakes. 1 certainly do not 
hate them, but if 1 were to take up my 
abode on a desert island, and there were 
snaix ” there, I would just as soon we bad 
separate allotments. 1 am quite sure I 
should never invade theirs. 

St. Andrew is the patron saint of my 
native land, “Caledonia stern and wild,” but 
1 reverence the good St. Patrick even more, 
because be banished the “snaix” from 
bonnie Erin. I only wish be bad given our 
saint the prescription, for some places of the 
Highlands of Scotland are overrun with not 
only the large grass or heather snakes, but a 
good sprinkling of vipers. 

I. Snakes .—In no part of Great Britain 
have I ever met with common snakes so large 
as some I saw while crossing the Grampian 
Mountains in my caravan. Five feet, if not 
more, is not an onnsual length ; I have also 
seen very large specimens on the roads in 
Skye on a sunny morning. 

This interesting creature is called also 
the green snake, the ring snake (the Tor- 
quota natrix), the hedge snake, and the 
water snake. I have never found them a 
very long distance from water, whether that 
water were a pond, a lake, or a brawling 
stream. The creature is almost too well 
known to need description. In the wild 
state it is known by its size, by the oval 
depressed big scaly head, the yellow mark or 
marks about its neck, and the yellowish 
shields on the abdomen. They are not all 
the same hue of ground colour on the back ; 
I have seen some of a very pretty yellowish 
green, and some olive grey, with the dark 
spots and wavy lines on back and sides 
respectively. As far as I remember, they 
change colour when kept in quantities, as at 
naturalists', getting darker. Most of the 
common grass snakes kept as pets come 
from Italy. 

So-called pet snakes are imported in very 
large consignments into this country—and 
my readers may buy all the lot without 
making me unhappy. But as the old pro- 
verb says, De gustibus non disputandum, 
which being translated means that if there 
were no difference in tastes, tailors wouldn't 
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build any fancy waistcoats, or as Sam Weller 
would render it: 

** Different folki li of different opinloDt, 

Borne likci ass«lnger4, wme like* iDlous.” 

Did I ever tell you of the python I was 
once offered as a pet ? No ? Anyhow he was 
tame enough to have followed me down the 
village like a dog. Oh, my 1 wouldn't the 
Board school boys have gaped with wonder 
and given me a wide berth. He was twenty 
feet long I Perhaps he might have swallowed 
one of the First Standard boys, for, owing to 
the loose articulation of the jaws, snakes can 
swallow animals far, far larger than their 
heads. I have had one or two adventures 
with pythons that will last me all my life, 
BO I didn’t accept this particular pet. I 
prefer a Newfoundland. I rolled down a 
bank once into a pit that proved to be a 
veritable snakes' colony. Nightmare was 
nothing to that. But there I if I were to tell 
you some of my own private snake yams, 
I should turn your blood into curds and 
whey. 

So, entre nous, I don’t like “snaix.” 
Strange to say, however, I never see a lot of 
the poor creatures in confinement without a 
feeling of pity for them. And more for the 
unfortunate frogs that crawl unconsciously 
all about or over the knots of them, intent 
probably only on catching flies for themselves. 
I really think there is a deal of cruelty 
attached to the vivarium life of creepie- 
crawlies, and I am not going to urge upon 
my readers the necessity of their going in 
for a reptilarium. If, indeed, any writing of 
mine could stop the importation of pet 
reptiles into this country, I should work night 
and day till I did so. 

In the Zoological Gardens of Regent’s Park 
there are snake-eating snakes, regular canni- 
bale, and there is a man living in a lonesome 
hut all by himself in the New Forest, who 
does nothing but catch snakes for the Zoo; 
vipers too. But I myself prefer writing for 
the “B. 0. P.” 

Well, your pet snake will certainly come 
to know you, lap milk from your hand, twine 
round your neck and arms, etc. I do not 
believe it ever evinces any positive affection 
for its owner. The snake of the vivarium is 


not, as a rule, troubled with a big appetite, 
and, like Sueci, can go a long time without 
food. They are usually fed on tiny frogs 
and wee mice, and eat but seldom. In the 
winter months they ought to be supplied 
with a large lump of dry moss, or a piece of 
“ plaiding ” to sleep in or under. 

II. Frocks.—Frogs are great favourites of 
mine. 1 make pets of them in the garden. 
Two dwelt for some years under a flower tub 
near my wigwam. They were pretty wee 
yellow things when they first took up their 
abode there, not much bigger than the first 
joint of my thumb—I wear eights—and they 
always slept together, head and tail. Summer 
and winter I used to find them under the tub 
at most times, and I’m sure they knew me. 
Under this particular flower tub is a large 
hole from which a post that once supported 
it rotted out, so that is my garden vivarium. 
There are always some monster slugs there, 
some charming centipedes, work-by-night 
beetles, and newts. My pet toad lived in a 
hole farther down in the side of the green 
mound. 

One of the frogs got killed, I suppose, or 
eaten by a grass sn^e; anyhow, he hopped 
away and never returned. So his brother 
had to go to bed alone. He used to look at 
me with his lovely eyes, and seemed to say: 

“Oh! cell my brother back to me, 

I caooot play alone ; 

Tlie gummer cornea with flower and boc— 
Wliore U my brother gone? 

The butterfly la glancing bright 
Acroag the aunbeam'a track; 

I care not now to choac ita flight — 

Ob ! call my brother back I” 

Now about the keeping of frogs and toads. 
A'.though they will eat flies and insects and 
mealworms, I earnestly advise you to rear 
such pets out of doors in the sunshine or in 
a greenhouse, with a retiring place of some 
kind, damp but not too wet. They make a 
most interesting study. 

Remember, however, that frogs are won- 
derful bands at climbing. 

Did ever you see those large lumps of clear 
jelly, dotted with black round spots like the 
veils some ladies wear, in a clean ditch or way. 
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side pond. That U frog spawn, the “ puddock 
crood ” of the Scotch schoolboy. You might 
take some and place in a large clear vessel of 
some kind, with soft untUtered stream-water 
in it. You would then be able da; after da; 
to stud; tadpole life, and note how the; gra- 
dually tom into frogs. The bowl or glass 
dish should be pla^ in a window so that 
the sunshine—when there is any—may fall 
on it. Yon ought to have a large magnifying 
glass to note all the changes in the egg, etc. 

in. ItalUm Green Tree Frogs. —“ Of all 
the smaller amphibian reptiles in m; collec¬ 
tion,” says a recent writer, nothing perhaps 
strikes the attention of visitors more than m; 
Italian green tree frogs ; their lively actions, 
brilliant colours of emerald green, olive, and 
other colours, make them at once favourites 
with the public. If kept at a moderate tem¬ 
perature, the; will live for years; they require 
but little water, which need not be very fre¬ 
quently change^ and, given a plentiful supply 
of mealworms and flies, they lead a fairly 
happy and contented life.” 

IV. The Newt family—to use the name by 
which these creatures are most commonly 
known—is an exceedingly interesting one, so 
mach so that if yon take a fancy to it, which 
if yon keep but one or two members thereof 
you oan hardly help doing, I should advise 
you to go in for newts and no other crawling 
or gliding pets, for a long time. To be per¬ 
fectly well up in the history and development 
'of these beautiful batrachians, to know the 
different specimens of them from the time 
they 8kre batched from the egg as tiny long 
tadpoles, to watch their gradual growth into 
the perfect animal, and to note all their 
strange movements and ways, their tricks 
and ^eir manners, would be almost a liberal 
education in itself, and when you know a 
little more about the Salamandridas you 
might even be called a naturalist in this 
particular branch. 1 think there is much to 
be said in favour of the plan of studying and 
keeping only very few queer pets at a time. 
If you have a lot, and a large variety, you are 
not half so likely to study them thoroughly, 
and you are not only apt thus to overcrowd 
your vivarium or reptilarium, but to neglect 
the inmates, so that even if disease does not 
break out, and they die off, they lead a mise¬ 
rable, listless, lethargic existence, and are not 
a pleasure to behold, nor any credit to the 
owner. 

There are three different sorts of newts or 
Nolge in this country, differing in several 
tospeeta as to size and fnmishings, as we 
inigbt term it. They are long in body, with 
abort limbs, the fore having four toes, the 
hind five; the skin is soft and very sensitive, 
^d the tail long and flattened. The toil 
constitutes the swimming apparatus of the 
little creatures, the feet being used mostly to 
Wide them in the water. They have teeth 
<0 palate and jaws, and well developed eye¬ 
lids, with a third or inner eyelid, the Tnern- 
braw nictilans, or winking lid as it is called. 

Unlike the frogs, newts lay their eggs singly, 
attaching them to water we^, by which they 
»re half bidden. The tiny tadpole when first 
batched has a sucker by which it attaches it¬ 


self to a plan:, but soon the tail is strong 
enough to swim by. and the tadpole goes off 
in quest of food and wild adventures. The 
wild adventures not unfrequently end in the 
adventurer finding himself sliding down the 
throat of some larger batrachian also on 
the war-path. This is the way of the world — 
the aquatic world. The tadpole breathes by 
external feathery gills till the longs are derc- 
loped. About the same time the fore feet 
appear, and then the bind. The tadpoles are 
BO transparent, that with a good magnifying 
glass you can see what is going on inside 
them. 

To breed newts you must have a properly 
arranged aquarium. 1 should advise it to 1 m 
built as carefully as that I have tried to de¬ 
scribe in my article on the Fresh Water Aqua¬ 
rium in the volume lor 1891. If you do a thing 
at all, do it well. But rocks protruding from 
the water or little floating islandswill be needed 
for the newt's convenience, with enough weeds 
growing to secure the purity of the water. 
On the flat leaves of some of our pretty water 
plants the newts will climb to rest, so will 
wee froglets. But there must be a perforated 
zinc lid to the newt’s aquarium, lor some of 
them are wonderful climbers. 

In spring, when the tadpole newts appear, 
it will be well now and then to throw a handful 
of pond weeds to float in the aquarium, as 
among these the young nippers will find food. 
By-and-by they will be big enough to eat 
worms and little slugs. 

Newts soon come to recognise their owner 
or feeder, and their ways and motions are at 
all times graceful and curious. 

Like the frogs, newts cast their skims in 
moulting, often nearly whole, at other times 
in patches, though I think that in the natural 
state in poods and ditches, where they are 
of course more healthy, the skin comes off in 
one piece. 

The breeder of newts will soon come to re¬ 
cognise the different Briash species. 

V. Lizards and the Chaineleon make veiy 
interesting pets, and are quite a study in 
themselves. In a vivarium of fair dimen¬ 
sions, in which yon have not only a pond but 
dry land, and a tree or two, or branches like 
a tree, you might have quite an interesting 
assortment of creatures; a toad or two, a 
natterjack, some gi'een frogs, a ringed snake 
—not too large—and some slow-worms. The 
snakes do not feed very frequently, and re¬ 
quire small dead mice or tiny frogs. For 
the other specimens you must not neglect to 
supply food that is suitable; flies, spiders, 
meal-worms, garden worms, tiny slugs, wood- 
lice, beetles, etc. It is here—in the feeding— 
where the cme'.ty appears to come in, and 
this has always made me slow in recom¬ 
mending a vivarium to any boy; he is apt to 
neglect it, and even if he does not, I do not 
think that seeing even beetles or flies 
devoared alive has a tendency to soften one’s 
heart. 

VI. The Tortoise. —This is the Tesludo 
Graca, or land tortoise, and is too well known 
to need description. You can't make much 
of a pet of it. You can’t take it to bed with 
yon with any degree of comfort. I have 


seen a little girl take her tortoise tor a ride 
in the perambulator, but the creature did not 
seem very appreciative. The tortoise doesn’t 
talk, nor does he sing. Parrots and canaries 
have the advantage of him in this respect. 
But there! I for one have no wish to take 
the creature’s character away. If he can't 
talk, perhaps be takes it out in thinking. 
Then he possesses several negatively goc^ 
qualities. He is quiet and inoffensive, a 
philosopher of the stolidly indifferent 
school. Short of breaking coals with him 
nothing puts him about, so evenly balanced 
is bis mind. Moreover, in the matter of per¬ 
severance he is a burning and a shining light, 
and a good example to the average schoolboy. 
The hare, you know, once upon a time under¬ 
took to run a race against an animal of this 
order. The hare was too sure of winning, 
and stopped to play and look about him every 
now and then, while Mr. Testudoweotsteadily 
on and won by lengths. If a tortoise makes 
up his mind to do a thing, be does it. What 
he generally does do is to wander away and 
get into a crack or under something. It is a 
game of hide-and-seek between your pet and 
yon, and yon have to search the coal cellar 
as well as the vegetable morrow bed, and 
think yourself lucky if you find him in 
either. 

On the whole I’d rather not be a tortoise; 
I don't believe in the old doctrine of trans¬ 
migration : but if I had to transmigrate, I 
would sooner be an albatross or a Mother 
Carey's chicken, and see a bit of real life on 
shore and on the ocean wave. 

The land tortoise will eat cabbage, dande¬ 
lion, and juicy green weeds, and even take a 
bread sop, but his chief delight is a lettuce 
leaf—or a dozen. The creature towards 
winter should be allowed to bury himself in 
some out-of-the-way comer—in the garden or 
a shed, not among the coals. If you care to 
mark the spot with a wooden tombstone you 
may, but the epitaph should be *' Besurgam,” 
for sure enough, when spring sansbine returns 
to gladden the earth, Tortie will pop out 
again—os lively as ever, though that is not 
saying much. 

VII. Water Tortoises, also called moor 
tortoises, are to be had for a few pence each 
at naturalists’. They are more lively than 
the land ones, and live for many years. They 
must be well fed, but not on vegetable food. 
They like raw meat cut fine, or white fish 
boiled and broken up. The pieces may be 
thrown into a zino pail or pan of water, and 
the little gentry will dive lor them veiy 
cleverly indeed. 

In conclusion, I beg to remind the reader 
that before bringing home the creatures he 
means to make pets of, he must not only 
study their ways and habits, but have their 
homes comfortably prepared for them. If 
you intend to purchase at a naturalist's shop 
go and see them first, and ask all about them, 
and what to do to keep them healthy and 
happy; then go home, get up your Ti^•8rium. 
aquarium, or reptilarium, and come back to 
the same shop and make your selection and 
purchase. So shall you have an easy con¬ 
science and no worry. 
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H uhpbbt Peli^w, captain of a mail 
packet running between Dover and 
Calais, in the days when the mail service 
was a branch of the Royal Navy, had four 
sons and two daughters. The sons were 
Samuel Humphry, hereinafter called Sam, 
who was bom in 1754, Edward bom in 1757, 
Israel bom in 1768, and John bom in 1760. 
The captain died in 1765, and his wife 
married again three years afterwards, and 
thus threw the four boys on the world with 
practically nothing beyond influence enough 
to secure their appointment in three 
different departments of the public service. 
They were all born at Dover, but on 
Humphry’s death the w4dow moved to 
Pensance, where for the next three years 
she did the best she could for her children. 

Sam was sent to school at Canterbury; 
Edward and Israel went to the Reverend 
Mr. Parkins’s close by, whence Edward was 
soon removed to Truro Grammar School, 
while John took bis place. When Mrs. 
Pellew married again in 1766. she bad thus 
four boys, aged respectively 14, 11, 10, and 
6, playing about on holidays among the 
Mount’s Bay luggers, and in excellent 
training for the amphibious existence of the 
long-shoreman of the west—and elsewhere. 

Sam was the first to go. He was to be a 
sailor, and all was arranged for him to sail 
in the Seaford, commanded by Captain 
Maobride, an old friend of bis father’s. But 
there was a hitch somewhere, and finally 
the Seaford chance was abandoned, and 
Sam became a surgeon’s .apprentice. He did 
well for a time; he became one of the 
great John Hunter's pupils, and by John 
and his friend Fordyce was recommended 
to be a fit and proper person to be surgeon 
to the Guards, then under orders for America. 
Alas I Mr. Birch of the Coldstreams changed 
his mind and wished to go, as he had at 
first been asked, and our Sam took the middle 
course. He had been “ sold ” about going into 
the navy, and he bad been “ sold ” aiwnt enter¬ 
ing the army; and yet his fate lay between the 
two. He became a surgeon of Marines, and 
thenassistant surgeon to Plymouth Dockyard. 

But Sam had not yet found his proper trs^e. 
He moved on to Troro, and grew a private 
surgical practice by dint of ability and the 
usual brass plate, and was apparently doing 
promisingly when the collectorsbip of customs 
at Falmouth happened to fall vacant, and he 
managed to secure it. Here we must leave 
Sam for a time—we shall pick him up again 
by-and-by—the head of the preventive 
service at a fourth-rate port, the proprietor 
of two armed luggers, the Hawk of 14 guns 
and the Lark of 12 guns, which, as the 
system then was, he let out on hire to the 
Government, who gave him as a bonus a 
share of his captures. With just a hint that 
Sam was to keep his birds very much on the 
wing and that bonuses were to be plentiful, 
we can turn our attention to his next 
brother. 

Edward stayed just long enough at Truro 
Grammar School to be able to “ readily 
construe Virgil ”—with the aid of the usutd 
dictionary—but at length there arose that 
“other boy” we so frequently read of in 
these old stories of the past, who would insist 
on a fight, and who, as usual, got the worst 
of it, very much the worst of it in this 
instance, in fact got beaten so badly that the 
Rev. Mr. Conon thought it advisable to 
interfere. “ Pellew I I will flog yon, sir I ” 
“ No, sir, I will not be flogged 1 ” “ Follow 
me, sir, to my room ! ” But when the room 
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was reached there was no Pellew. He had 
run away. 

He fled to Sam. “You must go back ! ” 
said Sam—then a medical student, be it 
remembered. “1 will not go back to be 
flogged for that fight!” “What else can 
you do?” “Go to sea!” “Ha!” said 
Sam. 

It was an excellent notion. For a small 
sum down Edward would be settled for life ; 
it would save school fees, keep, endless dis¬ 
putes, and much domestic discomforL And 
so in 1770 off went Edward Pellew, aged 
thirteen, aboard H.M.S. Juno, Captain Stott, 
bound for the Falkland Isl^ds, owing to 
their seizure by a Spanish squadron. In 
company with the Juno was the liaisonnable, 
on board of which was another little boy also 
bound for the Falkland Islands on his first 
voyage, his name Horatio Nelson. 

The Falkland affair soon ended. The Juno 
was paid off, and Pellew followed Stott into 
the Alarm, which he left owing to a dispute 
in no way to his discredit, and shortly after¬ 
wards joined the Blonde under Pownoll, who 
had been a lieutenant cf Boscawen’s and was 
one of the best of our naval captains. He it 
was who really made Pellew a seaman, and 
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the master was proud of the pupil, who was, 
perhaps, a little exuberant at first. For in¬ 
stance, when General Burgoyne went out to 
America in 1775 he was a passenger in the 
Blonde. As he came alongside, the yards were 
maimed to receive him. Looking up to the 
yardarm be there beheld a midshipman stand¬ 
ing on his head. “Dear me!” said the 
General, “ he will hurt himself.” “ Oh, no! ” 
said Pownoll, “ it is only Pellew at one of his 
games. If he does fall be will only go under 
the ship's bottom and come up on ibe other 
side.” The General was to hear of Pellew 
again as he was crossing the Atlantic. One 
day a man fell overboard while the frigate 
was going fast through the water. Pellew, 
who was on the fore yard, sprang from it into 
the sea and caught the man, and held him 
up until the boat could be lowered to the 
rescue. 

In America Pellew saw his first action. It 
was on Lake Champlain, on October 11,1776. 
He was in the schooner Carleton during the 
attack on Arnold’s fleet. The Carleton, 
being the nearest ship to the Americans, 
opened the battle, but owing to a shift of 
wind was left unsupported, and practically 
did the work single-handed. The two senior 
officers were disabled, and Pellew was left in 
command and continued the fight until re¬ 


called and towed out of action by the artillery 
boats. He had sunk two of the enemy's 
vessels, and the rest fled during the night, 
to be all taken or destroyed except four. 
Pellew’s conduct was duly noticed, and he 
received a letter from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, promising him promotion when¬ 
ever he came to England, “ but it is impos¬ 
sible to seud you a commissiou where you 
now are, it being out of the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty." A singular state of affairs, 
which was perhaps accountable for the extra¬ 
ordinary occurrence of a First liord writing 
to a midshipman who was in no way related 
to him. 

There was another midshipman of the 
name of Pellew afloat in American waters at 
this time. This was no other than the third 
brother, Israel, who had been sent to sea 
shortly after Edward, and had had a rough 
experience in the Falcon sloop on the West 
Indian station, and afterwards in the Flora 
frigate off the American coast; employed for 
weeks at a time on boat service, subject to 
much privation, “ the food such as famine 
only could render eudurabie.” And the 
fourth Pellew was coming, brother John, 
then aged seventeen, who h^ just joined the 
army and been appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Phillips. 

Edward was in command of a small naval 
brigade on and about Lake Champlain. One 
night a stranger appeared out of the gloom. 
Edward hailed him. “A friend,” was the 
answer. “ What friend ? Tell who you are 
or I'll shoot you.” “What! don’t you know 
me ? ” “ No ! ” said Edward presenting the 
pistol at him. “ Your brother John 1 ” The 
ensign had come down the lake in charge of 
the General’s baggage, and had been trying on 
a little surprise, which nearly ended fatally. 
I'oor boy ! His career was but a short one. 
Before October was out he was killed in 
Burgoyne's last battle. 

On Burgoyne's surrender, Edward Pellew 
came home to be appointed lieutenant to a 
guardship, which he soon left for the Licome, 
which, after a few months on the coast of 
Newfoundland, be left for the Apollo under 
the command of his old friend Pownoll. 
Six months afterwards the Apollo was 
cruising in the North Sea, and was chasing 
a cutter, when the French frigate Stanielatu 
appeared in sight, and in turn became the 
pursued. There was an overtaking and a 
Wttle, during which Captain Pownoll w'aa 
killed, and Pellew assuming the command 
drove the Frenchman ashore on neutral 
ground, and—to shorten our story-—was 
promoted to be commander for his exploit. 
Two years afterwards, for an encounter with 
some privateers when in the Pelican, he 
was “ posted,” and thus became a full cap. 
tain in his twenty-fifth year. The Pelican 
herself was a French prize, “a mere shell 
of a vessel,” so low “ that his servant 
could dress his hair from the deck, while 
be, the captain, sat in the cabin.” Such a 
captain for opportunity was a rarity. Ten 
days after he was posted he took command 
of the Artois, in the absence of his father’s 
friend, Macbride. Needless to say, the usual 
French frigate put in an appearance, to be 
chased and captured, and all ready to hand 
on Maebride’s return. 

The signing of the peace put Edward on 
half-pay, and he remained unemployed for 
four years, in the first of which he married. 
But it BO happened that shortly after bis mar¬ 
riage his brother Sam got the Falmouth ap. 
poiotment, and, to be handy for an occasional 
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cruise in the Channel, be moved to Flashing, 
close by, and devoted a good deal of attention 
to the Hawk and Lark already mentioned. 

These birds had a bnsy time. Smuggling 
was carried on wholesale, and many of the 
Bevenue men shared in the profits. Sam 
made himself so obnozions to his avowed 
enemies and his false friends that Falmouth 
was one night posted with bills offering a 
price for his assassination ! The smuggling 


sort of thing, and so the battery was carried 
by boats' crews and demolished, the site being 
still known as King of Prussia’s Cove. 

Another of the smuggler kings was Wel¬ 
lard, who owned the Happy-go-Lucky, an 
eighty-ton lugger armed with 14 guns. 
Wellard had been outlawed, and bad vowed 
never to be taken alive. And as he haunted 
the Falmouth district it was Sam’s particular 
object to capture him. Acting “ on informa- 


invislble for some time, but, when the morn¬ 
ing of April 4, 1780, dawned, and the Hawk 
was off Mullion Cove, in the Lizard country 
—every one knows Mullion now and Mrs. 
Munday—there lay the Happy-go-Lucky 
quietly at anchor, her crew imagining that 
the I^venue boats were somewhere off the 
Start. As soon as Wellard caught sight of 
his pursuers be cut his cable and made sail 
to the westward ; but by half past eight the 
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diffienlty had risen to almost the level of 
eivil war. In Mount's Bay there was a 
man who kept a poblic-house, with enor- 
moQS storage below, which be actually 
defended with a battery of long six-pounders 
and simply defied the law. The Fairy, a 
sloop of war, stood in to examine this arrange¬ 
ment, and Carter deliberatelappened fire just 
as if he w e re the king of PrMia he had Imn 
nick-named from his sign. However, ships of 
*v are not in the habit of patting ap with that 


tion received ” Sam went out with his two 
cruisers, bat somehow missed the lugger, 
which managed, as usaal, to land her cargo 
and be off again in time, much to the delight 
of the lawless. 

“ I tell you what it is, Sam," said his 
brother the post captain, “ I vdll have a 
cruise with yon after this fellow. I am 
sure to catch him." And off he went in 
command of the Hawk, while his brother 
took the Lark. The amngglei remained 
{To U cau/inued.) 


Hawk was alongside of him and worrying 
bitn until the Lark came op to in the 
fray, which she did in most effective fashion, 
for ^e orossed the logger’s stem so oloee as 
to carry away the bumpkin, and, jnst as she 
did so, let drive an IS-pounder loaded with 
grape and canister, and at one bang kilted 
Wellard and his chief mate, and wounded 
twelve of the crew. Needless to say that the 
Happy-go-Lucky was soon on her way to 
Falmouth, with a prise crew on board. 
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T ub short practical series of chapters will 
be found to include explanations of 
most of the simple, yet effective, tricks 
known to the modem conjurer. It is not 
intended to deal with those elaborate sleight- 
of-hand feats in which the accomplished 
professor delights to display his skill, but 
such tricks as are readily mastered by the 
average amateur aro explained in the clearest 
way. A careful perusal of the instructions, 
followed by a little practice, will have the 
effect of transforming any person previously 
ignorant of the majic art into a conjurer of 
some importance. 

Before initiating the reader into the 
mysteries of the art, it will be well to caution 
him as to his deportment during his per¬ 
formances. If he is not gifted with fluency 
of speech he should do his utmost to acquire 


* More eUborate article! on coujurlng have already 
appeared in oarpogee.—£d. ^ B. 0. F." 


THE ABC OF COHJBBIKG.* 

By a Pbofessos of Legerdemain. 

CEAPTZB I.—OENZBAL HINTS. 

a talkative manner, as the magician must 
use his tongue freely for the purpose of 
amusing his audience and diverting their 
attention from any object he does not wish 
them to observe tM closely. 

A wand will be found an extremely useful 
article, as will be proved to the reader when 
he pemses a later chapter in which tricks 
with coins form a prominent feature. A 
pocket constructed in the lining of each 
coat-tail will be of great service when it is 
desired to produce or vanish an article. The 
performer is not bound to have these pockets, 
many tricks being performed without their 
aid, but the professional, relying almost 
entirely upon bis dexterity and seldom upon 
mete apparatus, is never without them. 

Most conjuring tables have attached to 
them an arrangement known as a sercanit. 

This is a shelf running along the back of 
the table some four or five inches frcm the 
top. It is used for changing, producing, or 


vanishing various kinds of articles, and is of 
great assistance to the amateur conjurer. 
As the reader is probably unwilling to go to 
much expense, he will be interested to know 
that any table containing a drawer can be 
speedily converted for magical use. It 
should be placed so that the drawer is on 
the side away from the audience. That 
receptacle should be drawn out a few inches, 
and then the table covered with a thick 
cloth which should extend over the impro¬ 
vised servante, so that if any article is 
dropped secretly upon it, the operation will 
be free from noise. 

A proper conjuring table is fitted with 
traps for vanishing articles, and pistons and 
levers fo( working meehanioal tricks. But 
as we desire to explain only such tricks 
as involve but a slight monetary outlay, 
we must confine ourselves to the use of 
an ordinary table with a makeshift servante. 

(To (vnKauAf.) 


HOW TO ifAing A CABDBOABl) CTTBE. 

By John CHESTERM.tN Smith. 


T he best card to use for this model is what 
is known as pulpboard. Select it a 
little thinner than a snap card, and choose a 
pretty, pale tint. 

The tools you will require are these. A 
sharp knife, with the bl^e pointed like the 
one in the illustration ; a pair of compasses 
to measure with; a flat rule; and iMtly a 
hard pencil. 



Do all the ruling on the rough side of the 
cardboard, and commence with the small 
horizontal squares, then those for the legs 
and base. These must be measured accu¬ 
rately with your compasses. 

Next rule the diagonal lines, and when these 
are all in, carefully measure and rule thejtangs. 

It is important that the tangs and slits 


should agree well. For instance, a b must be 
the same length as ac, and so also most ad 
be the same as as, otherwise the tang bd will 
not lit the slit ce, and in the fitting the cube 
will be bulged. 

The secret of not overshooting the mark 
in catting is this. Dig the knife in at each 


end of the line, and then join the two inser¬ 
tions. Thus, in the line ro dig the knife in 
at r, then at a, and then cut from w to o. 

Use your flat rule as a guide to your knife, 
placing it along the line you intend cutting. 
Do not trust to your free hand. First cut all 
round the edge. Then the spaces marked 
HiJ, and afterwards those marked zl. 


When the pattern is cut out, turn it over 
and score (viz., cut about a quarter of the 
way through), where the cube is to be bent. 
This will ^ve it a sharp, square appearance 
when made up. 

The two lines m and N are to be scored the 
side you have been ruling. 


Commence making up at the bare. Bend 
the three flaps to come at the back of k, 
and then n to come at the back of u. 

Form the three legs into a triangle and 
partially insert the tang on the leg J into the 
hole at the leg b. Then fit the cube. 

If you wish to do any ornamentation, cut 
it first after the ruling. 
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O B I joUy the rush of the air on onr face 
As we tread at the pedal, and jully the 
pace 

As we sit on the saddle and see and can 
feel 

The road slip away nndemeath our quick 
wheel! 

So we go on, and our wheels sing a 
song, 

“Drive us! we love to go flying along.” 

A smooth bit of road ] Close above us the 
trees 

Bustle and whisper, kissed by the breeze: 

We glide in their shadow, and blink where 
the light 

Streaks the dim way with a line dazzling 
bright. 

So we run on, and our wheels have a 
song, 

“The miles may be many, but our way’s 
not long I ” 


Problem No. 881. 
Bt Otto 'Fcsz. 



White to pin}-, mod mate in three (3) moves. 


CiuPAis's Eno-Gauz. 

Chapais, a merchant of Paris, about the 

year 1780, gave the following position :_ 

White, K—Q H 2 ; Kts—K 8 and K K 3 ; 
Black, K—K B 4; P —K B 5 ; or in the in¬ 
ternational notation White. K a2 ; 0 e3, 
h3; Block, K h5 ; P h4. \Vhite to play, 
and mate in 60 movea 
Baron T. von Heydebrand nnd der Lasa 
(who possesses the author's manuscript) 
wished to test the correctness of the solution, 
and in 1862 offered a prize for the shortest 
solution. In 1863 there were three compe¬ 
titors, from Berlin. Emden, and Dinslaken, 
with solutions in 49, 50, and 68 moves. The 


Here’s a hill to climb op, a stiff one to attack: 

Thrust hard from the ankle and don’t bend 
the back. 

So, a tug at the handles, and that clears the 
crest. 

Now lean back, and breathe, with each foot 
on the rest 

So we rush on, while the wheels sing a song. 

“We’ve conquered, and glorious it is to be 
strong 1 ” 

The slow-trudging wayfarer starts and be 
scowls, 

But we flash by nnheeding his grunts and 
his growls; 

There is room for os all, both who walk and 
who ride, 

Then we’ll keep the road, they the path at 
the side. 

So we pass on, for onr wheels sing a song, 

“Bide in your place and you cannot go 
wTong.” 


judges were M. Lange, G. Scbnitzler, and 
0. Wulfing, who awaked the prize to B. von 
Gnretzky-Comitz, of Berlin, but should 
rather have given it to the competitor in 
Emden, for it was found in Novem^r 1891 
(as stat^ in our page 367 of last March) that 
the solution in 49 moves is incorrect, and it 
was then also discovered that the solution in 
50 reqnires 51 moves. The name of the 
second solver baa not transpired, but as only 
one composer was known in Emden at that 
time, viz., Bernhard Coenen Blok, we con- 
clnde that he was the solver. 

Guretzky began thus:— 


1. 

K 

bS, 

E 

g6 

6. 

E 

e5, 

E 

e7 

2. 

K 

e4. 

K 

f6 

7. 

0 

e6, 

E 

d7 

8. 

K 

d5, 

K 

f7 

8. 

E 

dS, 

K 

e7 

4. 

0 

fS, 

K 

f6 

9. 

0 

c5, 

E 

f7 

6. 

0 

d4. 

K 

f7 

10. 

K 

e4, 

K 

16 


This differs from Chapais’s solution in the 
fifth move, which is 0 d6. 

Move 5, O d4 was a blonder, evident by 
move 10,—K f6, which was another error, 
for 10,—K e8 or f8 leads to a draw, as was 
discovered in November last, through 
Meyer’s article, by Paul Jahn, of Bern. 

Blok followed Chapais as far as move 19, 
and then played 20, 0 e4 instead of 20, 0 
b7. At move 30 Blok missed the iKst move, 
for he played K e8 instead of 80, - K g8, 
which latter move leads to mate at move 51. 
Thus the solution to Chapais's position re¬ 
quires 61 moves, but if the pieces are placed 
thus:—White, K g2; O tl, hS; Black, 
K g4: P h4; then 52 moves are needed, 
which will be published in our next chess 
column. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTa 

P. J.—The Bsron has written that he cannot give 
any worn historical details at»ut Cliapais; and N. 
Preti, of Paris, gave a iimllar answer. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Fourteenth Series.) 


IV. mRiniaating. 

T will be seen by reference to page 77 of 
our last volume that in announcing thia 
subject we offered prizes to the value of Six 
Guineas and a Half, in the different classes, 
for the best Illumination of the Competitor’s 
favourite Old Testament promise. 

Our Award is as follows: — 

Junior Divisions (a^j 9 ro 11). 

Prite~ Half a Gt<nM. 

Lbonard H. Wautbi. aged 11 years, 1, Eastcombe 
Terrace, St. John's Park, Blackbeath. 

CEIlTITirATBL 

[TV namtt art arrangtd in ordtr ^ mtiil.} 
RAt.rH H. CouR, 90, Derwent QroTe, East Dulwich, 
b-B. 

Tiios. J. UuRiUT, 3, Albany Street, Kelrlnslde, Qla». 
gow. 

J. W. IxoRAU, Ivlngton, Stow Pork. Newport, Uon. 

FiLVNK OvERY Hazbldrax, Famoombe Road, Worth¬ 
ing. 

E. IL Four, Woodbine Cottage, CUftonrltle, Dorking. 

Walter Potkecabt, 7Q, Bolingbroke Oror^ Wands¬ 
worth Common. s.w. 

Crarlib Ovsry Hazxldxan, Famoombe Roa'l, 
Worthing. 

Ai/ri IS and 19 ftart. 

Prlte—Ualf a Gtinea, 

A. J. P. WiLLuus (aged 18), Verona Villa, Carlton 
Street, Cheltenham. 

Sptdailf /NsrlegeMerf. 

Artritr R. Read, 9, Cicely Road, Hanover Park, 
Peckbam. 

Percy L. Gou>, 49, Hlghlleld Street, Leicester. 
CERTXnCATXS. 

T. W. Barlst, 71, Long Street, Middleton, near Man- 
ebester. 

John Smith, Dancao Street, Tbnrso. 

RoDEUT Lawson Draebids, Liberton, Mid-Lotblan. 

F. H. Harris, 9, St. Paul's Crescent, Camden Square, 
N.W, 

G. W. Bates, 7, Hyde Park Terrace, Plymouth. 

A It. Paimbb, 9, Radnor Street, PeckluUD. 

Affi 14 and 19 peart. 

a Guinea. 

Philip Kelijiw AT (aged 19), 9, Victoria Terrace, St. 
John's, Cheltenham. 

Speciallp DUtimguUMed. 

Horace C. Cork, 117, Storks Road, Bermondsey, p.e 

Florence M. Broome, Tasman Street, Wellington. 
New Zealand. 

GILBERT P. BCDDS, 9, SoutU Street, Greenwich. 
certificates. 

Henry Llewxlux, 3, Brooklyn Street, Ashley V ale, 
Bristol. 

A. Kingston Rudd, 95, St. Giles Street, Norwich. 

C. H. Cornwall, Cleeve Lawn, Hales Road, Cbclten- 
Iiem. 

F. E. LucT, Surrey Lodge, Henley.on-Tliamet. 

C. H. MflSKLEY, 9, (Pliego Terrace, Brighton. 

FiiKDERtcK Shott, 3, Lisburn Cottages, Pormlatle. 

H. H. Hayward, 39, Water Lane, Colchester. 

W. E. Murray, 3, Albany Street, Kdvlnshle.Olaagow. 

ERNtwr G. TaJUKBTON, 4, HlUdnp Boad, Camden 
Road. 

A. E. Bates, 7, Hyde Park Terrace, MuUey,PlyiBonth. 
A. B. Qarrawat, Ayton, Berwickshire. 

P. C. Skypano, 143, Feekham Rye, sje. 

G. J. Miller, 99, George Street, Great Tarmontb. 
Robert 0. Budds, 9, South Street, Greenwich. 

M. K. HuoiiB, Bamtowu Honsc, Wexford. 

RnREHT H. Kelltit, 48, Alexandra Road, Slilpley, 

Yoiks. 

£. W. Skirtuft, 1, Montpelier Tcnace, Worthing. 

(7b bt eenllnutd.) 


How the movement and kindly caress of the air 
Cheer us and smooth out the pucker of care ! 

We don't mind a light purse, for our riches are won 
When the press of our toes sends the wheels leaping on. 
So we’ll ride on, while onr wheels sing their song, 
“Love to drive ns as we to be driven along.” 


H. P. 


CHESS. 
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¥l\e BoyV Owxi 




Makxmax.—A book MtiKHhinK likr the one yoa wuit 
is publiitieil at five aiiilUtHC* by UeMn. CwcU. It 
it oiled “So, Ballon, and Shipo.” If you maan 
buainrM, it would be better tor you to ({et a book on 
Reamanabip. NaviiraCloa lioa tiothinft wliatevcr to 
do witJi the rUtfring of ahipa; it ooDcenu iiwU 
entirely with Utitinii' and longitude, and the tiTlag 
of the ihip’a position and tbe coone of her Toya«e. 

O. R T.—Article on Canoe Building reprinted in 
“ Indoor (romea,” and only obtainable in tliat ficm 

Cuu. 


C. T. R—Thi.i'c ia oneof Henry of 
NaTsrre'a lii-lineU at the Tower 
of London, but we do not know 
If it U tbe one Ite wore at Ivry. 
U you want to aee it. It would 
lie oa well nut to go on a Mon* 
■Juy. 


J. S. Blcki-asii. - 1. Kxeter. 3, 
Voucaii bay the pluitowraphi of 
the pnginre at SpoonerV oiirnPT 
of Suutlianipton Street, Straii'l. 


O. W. W.—The woret place for you to emigrate to on 
“speculation ** ia prolnblr South America, but, of 
course, it is possible to fail anywhere. Your beat 
plan would be to take the odrioc given gratia to nil 
applicants by tlie Emlgronu' Information UOIce. 31, 
BrcHulway, Weatuilnster, which is not a private en> 
terprlse, but a Government lleportmeut. 

DBmirs —You arc not eligible for admission os a naval 
surgeon unless you ore registered uuder the Malicnl 
Act os qualified to practise medicine and surgery in 
Great Britain and Ireland. You linve to puss a 
special examination in medicine, surgery, anatomy 
and physiology, and chemistry, ami niau-na medJca, 
and otMr subjects, and before you are sent afloat yuu 
have to go through a certain curriculum at Haslar. 
The full pay at first is eleven shillings and sixiience 
a day, and you ooo rise to tbirty-tliree sliilliugs 
ada>'. 

Bajuikl.—S uch small musical boxes, and their fittings, 
are sold by Keith Prowse A Co., of CUcapeide, and 
other musical Instrument people. 

Blackbird must buy the luminous paint ready mode. 
It is a patented article. 

Scot.—T ry our little book od Football, in tlie Book¬ 
shelf Scries: or the articles in our “ Outdoor Games." 

Q, A. AI.JIK&—We have already said all we want Ui say 
about the Kaleidoscope, and we have reprinted it in 
“ 1 Ddoor Gamea" 

TowsEiL—1. All right; our readers know all about 
putty and gold size putty too. 9. As tbe rating 
depends on the water line and sail area, a yacht of 
any rig or shape is eligible, but one of tlie section you 
give would liave about as much chance in a rooe as a 
Thames lighter wnuM have against the Tcuuniic. 
There is far too much “dead wood " about it. It is 
all deck and ked. 

Bunt,—Photography In colours has not yet arrived. It 
issaid to becoming, and we all hope so. When It comes 
we shall take care to let our readers know. 

Henry.—T ry the “Handbook to Government f51tua- 
tlons,” published at three shillings and sixpence by 
Bdward SUnford, of 96, CockspurStreet. Itoontalns 
tbe particulars of all the open eompetitioni for 
situatioDs in the Home, Ituliau, aod (folonlol CHvll 
Berviceo. 

OoBBOoN.—Tbe editor of “ Le Yacht ” might help you. 
If you were to write to him. Tell him who your re- 
lativea ore, aud what they have done la tbe building 
line. 

Map.—M ilk, boy, milk, fresh from the cow, Float It 
ou and leave It until it dries. If you rub it on yon 
will smudge the drawing. Collodion will also do, 
but use plenty of It. 


Harry.— 1. In army slimalliiig the flag goes right 
down and bock again for a da.vh, and half-way tlown 
and bock again for a dot. 8. If youdivideyourmap 
into small squares aud numher ifiom, you have only 
to signal the numbers to Indicate the enemy's posi¬ 
tion. and of courae you can signal his force In the 
different ixtKitious. 3. We have already h«l more 
alxMic Mgiioiliiig than any other newspaper or 
perioiiical, 

F 17.—1. You will fiod that the specific density of 
copper is less than half that of gold. 8. No one 
re^ly knows “ who built Stouehengi*," and it is fiest 
to leave it an ojien question. The “ greatest mega- 
lithic monument imllritnin " has lioeii on excellent 
grounds attributed to the Kiiskarians. the Pha-iii. 
clans, the Beige, the Britons, the Romans, the 
Saxons, and the Banea; the claiuis arc mutually 
destructive, of course, but most peojde support cue 
until they have read the evidence reganling the 
otlicr. As tbe matter at present stands It would 
appear that the Druidlcal claim is generally dls- 
crciUhsl, and tlie struggle lies between the men of 
the bn>nzu age and the early Eugllsli, who arc said 
to have brought tlie inner ring of stones from “ their 
anceetral Baltic home." We have no opinionsOD tbe 
subject; we say we don't know, and there's an end 
of it. 

P 2.—Tlie Scots Guards nsed to be the Scots Fusiliers ; 
the present Soots Fusiliers ore tbe old Royal Horth 
British Fudllers. 

Ajax.—T he dumb-bells should not weigh more tlian 
two pounds, and they should be os^ in tbe way 
described with Illustrations In “ Indoor Gomes.'' We 
liave no spoee to spare in repeating the contents of u 
series of articles. 

Ecrire.—A pply to tbe Secretary at the Institute. He 
will tell you where the latest examination papers are 
published. Tliey are all obtainable, and you will 
And them republished In tbe various and 

guides. 

R A. A, J.—Tbe arms of the Manchester Grammar 
School were given in oar second coloured plate of 
tbe “Arms of the Great Schools," which was pub¬ 
lished in our fourth volume, of which there Is prt> 
bably a copy in your Free Library. 

C. A—1. The object gla« should be about forty-inch 
focus. 3. Such a telescope would cost at flnt-hand 
about five pounda 

F. H. W.—Tbe ball must toll within tbe line; if it 
bounces on tbe line it is ont. You wUJ find the laws 
of lawn tennis in our “Outdoor Gamex," and in the 
Badminton volume ; or they can be got for a shilling 
wlierever tbe materials for the gome ore sold. Write 
to F. U. Ayres, HI, Aldengate Street, kc. 


A J. Adams.—I. Probably of any bookseller, but It is 
a very poor book ; a for better one is Allen's, in tbe 
Bohn Libraries. 2. The North beat tbe South, but 
th<-eiigagemeiits were far too numerous for us to give 
a list of them here. GalvestoD, in Texas, was the lost 
seaport to surrender, this was Ui June 1666; the war 
liegan in April IBCl, with tbe capture of Fort Sumter 
by the South. 

B. GlRBOX.—“ Indoor Game*'' consisted of twelve six¬ 
penny ports, which arc now bouud together in one 
book, ma<ic up entirely nf practical articles which 
originally appeared Id the “Boy's Own Paper." in 
numbers that have since runout of print. The book 
is handsomely bound, and its piibllslied price is eight 
shllliugs, or it can still be had In 6</. ports. 

Reader.—B oth stories have been published In book 
form. “ Stanley O'Graliame" is now called “Stanley 
Oraliome.” “ Twice Bought ” is published by Nlsbet 
A Co. 

Ai.At'DA.—The best way to treat the water is to filter 
It. For the outsi'le of the cage use raw linseed oil, 
for the iiisiilc use good ordltiary whitewash, but give 
it a day or two to dry. 

Hmab (Tasmania).—!. Y'on cannot begin physical 
exercises too soon or leave them off too late. Tliey 
are needed to get you into condition and to keep you 
in ooiiJition. 3. Marine glue is a dangerous ttxlng 
to moke, and success is not easy la dealing with 
small quantities. Finely shred indiarubberfis boiled 
in twelve times its bulk of naphtha, and when tho¬ 
roughly dissolved is thickened with twenty parta its 
bulk of sbellM in powder. S. It depends on the 
Btandaid of comparison. The British navy is rattier 
stronger tlian the French, and much strvingcr tliaii 
that of tbe Gnlt^ States. A You should have gi veo 
your real name and addiess. 6. Mo. 

E. PocKLX.—The Nelson “ Times “Isa moderri reprint, 
and was sold In the streets a year or two ago at a 
penuy a copy. It Is worth its weight in waste 
paper, or perbapa a little more ; ohybow, it would be 
dear at a penny a doxen. 

F. C. P.—Mother Shipton’s “ propheda '* were written 
by (Tharles Hindl^ in 1666. That is the new set 
ending with “the world to on end shall oome in 
168L'' The old set were first published in 1641, and 
were all claimed fo be “fulfilled" in 1646. Nothing 
in tbe old set appears In tbe new. Acoordlng to 
Baker, who republished tbe old set in 1797, she was 
born Id 1468 and died when over seventv, but really 
all tliat la now reported of her comes from Richard 
He^'s romance, which was published in 1664. 
Hindley’s account of his successful szperiznent on 
popular credulity appeared In “Notes and Queiiea" 
iQ April 1673. 'ibe whole thing is of course an im¬ 
posture, and tbe character pnrdy Imeglnoiy. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


I>v Talbot Raises IIekk, 


Au.'!.--. Th'- ' ■ u/•• A/f/Vir.iJ S'-sM,’' 

•• /V/A /V. in III .S/, Oomini.-':," 


TO:^^, DICK, AND IlAUllY. 


•• My hat waa decorated with quills, and a fan of blettins-paper 
thrust into my hands." 


iHAPTEK IV. -BBfSHlXO Ul* THE CLASSICS. 

M y pfuardinii. I am bound tn any. disappointed me. 

I had rntlier lioped, as I travelled home, that I would be 
able to put my conduct before him in such a way that bo would 
think 1110 rather a tine young fellow, and consider himself 
lionoured in being my guardian. That my mother would take 
on I felt sure. 
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¥l\e Soy’^ Owx\ 


“Women,” said I to myself—I was 
thirteen, and therefore was supposed to 
know what women thought about things— 
“ women can’t see below the surface of 
things. But old Qirdler was a boy 
himself once, and knows what it is for 
a fellow to get into a row for being a 
brick.” 

My sage prognostications were falsified 
doubly. My mother, though she wept to 
see me come home in this style, did me 
justice at once. To t hink 1 could ever 
hare doubted her I 

“ Of course, sonny dear,” said she, kiss¬ 
ing me, ** it was very hard. Still, I am 
sure it would have been a shabby thing to 
tell tales.” 

“ I wasn't going to do it at any rate,” 
said I, growing a little cocky, and deciding 
that some women at any rate can see 
more than meets the eye. 

But Mr. Girdler, when he called 
in during the evening, was most dis¬ 
appointing. 

So this is what you call being a com¬ 
fort to your mother ? ” began he, without 
so much as giving me a chance to say a 
word. 

Oh, but you don’t understand, sir,” 
began I. 

•• Don't understand I ” said he. “ I 
understand you are a naughty little 'ooy ” 
—to think that 1 should Uve to be called a 
little boy 1 -“and that the mischief about 
your schooling is that you’ve not been 
smacked as often as you ought. Under¬ 
stand, indeed ! What do you suppose 
your mother's to do with a boy like you, 
that’s wasted his time and then tells 
people they dtm’t understand.” 

“1 don t think Tommy meant-” 

began m 3 ' mother; but my guardian was 
too quick for her. 

“ No, that's just it. They never do, 
and yet 3 'ou pay filty pounds a year to 
teach him. It doesn’t matter to some 
children who else is troubled as long os 
they enjoy themselves.” 

Children! And 1 had once caught 
Parkin at cover-point! 

“ Go up to bed now,” said my guardian. 
“ Your mother and I must see what’s to 
be done with you. Don't I understand, 
indeed! ’ ’ 

The conceit was fairl 3 ’ taken out of me 
now. To be called a Uttle boy was bad 
enough; to be referred to as a child was 
even worse; but to be sent to bed at a 
quarter to eight on a summer evening 
was the crowning stroke. Certainly, 
Plummer's itself was better than this. 

What my mother and guardian said to 
one another 1 do not know. My mother, 
I think, had great faith in Mr. Girdler's 
wisdom; and although she tried not to 
think ill of me, would probably feel that he 
knew better than she did. 

I knew my fate next morning—it 
was worse than my most hideous fore¬ 
bodings. 

I was to work at my guardian’s office 
every morning, and in the afternoon I was 
to go up and learn Latin and arithmetic 
at —oh, how shall I say it?—a girl's 
school! 

Por an hour after this discovery I 
candidly admit that I was sorry, lui- 
feignedly sorry, I had not turned sneak 
and informed against Harry Tempest. I 
think even he would have wished me to 
do it rather than suffer this awful humili¬ 
ation. 


I bad serious thoughts of running away, 
of going to sea, or sweeping a London 
crossing. But there were difficulties in 
the way; the chief of them being my 
mother. 

“ You mustn’t worry about it. Tommy,” 
said she. “ Mr. Girdler says it will ^ 
the best tiling for you. It will be good 
for you to learn some business, you know, 
and then in the afternoon you will find 
Miss Bousfield very nice and clever.” 

“ It’s not the work I mind, mother,” 
said I; “ it’s—it's going to a girls’ school.” 

“ There’s nothing very dreadful about 
it, I'm sure,” said my mother, with a 
smile. “ I was at one m 3 'self once.” 

“ But,” argued I, “ 3 'ou are only a-” 

No—that wouldn’t quite do to one’s 
own mother. So I stopped short. 

“ Besides,” said she, “ Mr. Girdler 
thinks it the best thing, and he is your 
guardian.” 

This was unanswerable, and I gai e it 
up. 

But I was not at all consoled. The 
bare idea of Tempest, or Brown, or 003 * of 
the other fellows getting to know that I, 
Thomas Jones, aged thirteen, who bad 
held my own at Plummer’s, and played 
in my day in the third eleven, was going 
to attend a girls’ school, and be taught 
Latin and sums b 3 ’ a—a female, was 
enough to make my hair stand on end. 
How they would laugh and wax merry at 
my expense 1 How they would draw 
pictures of me in the book covers with 
long curls and petticoats ! How the 3 ' would 
address me as “ Jemima,” and talk to one 
another about me in a high falsetto voice ! 
How the 3 * would fall into hysterics when 
they met me, and weep copiously, and 
ask me to lend them hairpins and 
parasols ! I knew what it would be like 
onl 3 ’ too well, and I quaked as I ima¬ 
gined it. 

My one hope was that at Fallowfield 
nobody knew me; at least, nobody who 
mattered. 

“ At least,” said I to m 5 'self, “ if I am to 
go and herd with a parcel of girls. I’ll let 
them see I’m something better than a 
girl myself.” 

When I presented myself at my 
guardian’s office on the appointed morn¬ 
ing in order to start on my commercial 
career, I met with a reception even less 
flattering than I had pictured to myself. 

Mr. Girdler was out, and had left no 
instructions about me. So for two hours 
I sat in the waiting-room, balancing my 
cap on my knee, and trying to work up 
the spots on the dingy wall-paper into 
geometrical figures. 

When at last he came, so far from com¬ 
mending my patience he had the face to 
reproach me for sitting there idle instead 
of getting some one to set me to work. 

“ You are not at school here, re¬ 
member,” said he, by way of being sar¬ 
castic ; “you come here to work.” 

“I worked at school,” said I, meekl 3 '. 

“So I hear,” said he. “Now go to 
Mr. Evans, and tell him you want a job.” 

Whereupon my genial guardian quitted 
me. But be came back a moment after. 

“ Remember you are to be at the girls’ 
school at 2.80. Tell Miss Bousfield you 
are the little boy I spoke to her about, 
and mind you behave yourself up there.” 

Was ever a 3 'oung man in such a 
shameful disgrace ? 

Three days ago I had imagined myself 


everybod 3 ’; two days ago I had at least 
imagined myself someoody; yesterday 
I had discovered with pain that I was 
nobody: and to-day I was destined to 
wonder if I was even that. 

Mr. Evans raised his eyebrows when I 
delivered my message to him. 

“ Are you the governor's little ward,” 
he inquired, “who's just finished his 
education? All right, my little man, we’ll 
find a job for you. Run up High 
Street and bring me the time by the 
market clock, and here’s a half^nn}’ to 
buy yourself sweets on the wa 3 '.” 

It occurred to me as odd that Mr. 
Evans should want to know the time by 
a clock which was quite ten minutes 
walk from the office. Still, perhaps ho 
had to set the office clocks by it, so 1 set 
offi wondering whether I ought to take 
the halfpennv, but taking it all the same. 

I decided that thedignifiedcourse would 
be to buy the sweets, but to take them 
all back to him, so as to impress him 
with the fact that I was not as devoted 
to juvenile creature comforts as he evi¬ 
dently thought me. 

“ Is that all j'ou have left ? ” said he. 
when, after accomplishing 1113 * errand, I 
presented them to Inm ; “ my eye ! you've 
made good use of your time, and no mis¬ 
take.” 

•' I’ve not eaten a single one," said I. 

“ It would have been belter for your 
digestion if you had only eaten a single 
one, instead of swallowing half the lot. I 
know the ways of 3 ’ou boys. Well, what's 
the time ? ” 

“ It was twenty-five past ten.” 

“I didn’t ask yon what it was—I want 
to know what it is.” 

It then occurred tome for the first time 
that Mr. Evans was a humourist. It 
seemed to me a feeble joke, but he 
evidently thought it a good one, as did 
also the other clerks to whom he com¬ 
municated it. 

The worst of it was that the more I 
tried to explain that, not having a watch 
of my own, I could not answer for the 
time by the market clock at any moment 
but that at which I saw it, the more they 
seemed to be amused. Some suggested I 
should go back with a bag and bring the 
time in it. Others, that I should put it on 
ten minutes, and then come back, so as to 
arrive at the exact moment it was when I 
left it. Others were of opinion that the 
best way would be for me to go and fetch 
the market clock with me. 

Mr. Evans, however, decided that my 
talents were not equal to the task of 
bringing the time in an 3 ' shape or form, 
and that the best thing 1 could do was 
to sit down and lick up envelopes. AVhich 
I accordingly did, feeling rather small. I 
CUE my tongue and spoiled my appetite 
over the operation, and was heartib' glad 
when, after a couple of hours, Mr. Evona 
said: 

" Master Tomm 3 ', we’re going to lunch. 
You've had yours, so 3 'ou can stop here, 
and keep shop till we return.” 

“ I have to go to Miss Bousfield's at 
2.80,” said I. 

“To go where?” they all inquired. 
And as 1 blushed very red, and tried to 
explain myself away, they made a great 
deal out of my unlucky admission. 

“ You're young for that sort of thing,” 
said one. “ I didn’t go courting myself 
before I waa fifteen.” 
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«I’d made up my mind Sarah Bousfield 
^vas ^ing to be an old maid,' ’ said another. 
“ Heigho 1 it's never too late to mend." 

“ I hear she keeps sugar-plums for good 
little girls," said another. 

" And the bad little ones get whipped 
and put in the comer." 

"He mustn’t go like that, anyhow," 
said Mr. Evans, who for a responsible 
head-clerk of a big business was the most 
flippant person I had ever met; "look 
at his hair—all out of curl. Come here, 
little girl, and be made tidy." 

Once at Plummer’s I had come in 
second for the half mile under fourteen, 
and been captain of my side in the junior 
tug of war I Now I was to have my hair 
curled publicly 1 

It was no use resisting. I was held 
fast while Evans with a long penholder 
made rii^lets of my back hair, and 
Scroop with bis five fingers mode a fiinge 
of my front. My hat, moreover, was 
decorated with quills by way of feathers, 
and a fan mode of blotting-paper was 
thrust into my hands* Then I was pro¬ 
nounced to be nice and tidy, and fit to go 
and join the other little girls. 

I fear that the energy w’ith which, os 
soon as I was released, I deranged my 
locks and flxmg the feathers from my hat 
amused my persecutors as much as it 
solaced me. I was conscious of their 
hilarious greetings os I strolled iip the 
street, trying to walk in a straight mas¬ 
culine waj’, but hideously conscious of 
blushing cheeks and nervous gait. I so 
far forgot myself that in ray eagerness to 
display my male superiority, I jostled 
against a lady, and disgraced myself by 
*''®f?g6ring on without even apologising 
for my rudeness—when to my conster¬ 
nation the lady uttered my name, 
"Tommy." 

It was my mother ! I was still within 
sight of the oflice. How Evans and his 
lot would make merry over this contrc- 
t^pg. They wouldn't know who it was 
who was putting her hand on my shoulder. 
And yet I am glad to say that I was 
spared that day the disgrace of being 
ashamed of my own dear mother. Let 
the fellows think what they liked. If 
they had mothers like mine they wouldn’t 
be the cads they were 1 

So. with almost unnecessary pomp, I 
raised my hat to my parent, and put my 
hand in her arm. 

" You’re going up to Miss Bousfield’s," 
said she ; " I thought I should meet you. 
What a hurry you were in.” 

"Yes—I'm sorry I knocked against 
you, mother.” 

" I'm glad you did. I’m longing to 
hear how you got on to-day." 

“ Oh, pretty well.” 

" Was it very hard work ? ” 

" Not particularly." 

“You’ll soon be quite a man of busi¬ 
ness.” 

It occurred to me that if my business 
career was to be based on no better ex¬ 
perience than that I had hitherto had in 
my guardian’s oflice, I should not rank as 
a merchant prince in a hurry. 

“ Would you like me to go with you to 
Miss Bousfield’s? ’’ 

“If you like, mother. But I can go 
alone all right." She was a brick. She 
guessed what I hoped she would say, and 
ihe said it. 

"Well, I’ll be looking out for you at 
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tea-time, dear boy," said she. .\nd she 
'patted my arm lovingly as I started on. 

I wished those fellows could have heard 
her voice and seen her kind face. Site 
treated me like a man—which was more 
than could be said for them. 

I went on my way soothed in my niflled 
spirits. But ray perturbation revived 
when I stood on the doorstep of the Girls’ 
High School, and rang the head mis¬ 
tress’s bell. It was a bitter pill, I can 
tell you, for a fellow who liad once been 
caned by Plummer for practising on the 
horizontal barwithout the mattress under¬ 
neath to fall on. 

Miss Bousfield was a shrewd, not dis¬ 
agreeable-looking little body, who saved 
me all the trouble of self-introduction by 
knowing who I was and why I came. 

“ Well, Jones,” said she—I liked that, 
I had dreaded she would call me Tommy 
—“ here you are. How is your mother ? 
"Why, what a state your hair is in. I 
really think you’d like to go into the 
cloak room. You’ll find a brush and 
comb there. It looks as if your hair were 
standing on end with horror at me, you 
know.’’ 

Little she knew what my hair was on 
end about. I was almost grateful to her 
for the W'ay she put it, and meekly retired 
to the clooi room, where—I confess it— 
with a long-tailed girl's comb, and a soft 
brush, and a big looking-glass, I contrived 
to restore my truant locks to their proper 
masculine order. 

When I returned to the room, Miss 
Bousfield was sitting at a table, at which 
was also seated a young lady of about 
tw'enty, with an exercise book and diction¬ 
ary in front of her. 

Was it a trap? Was I to be taught 
along with the girls after all? Miss 
Bousfield evidently divined my perturba¬ 
tion and hastened to explain. 

" Miss Steele, this is Master Jones, 
who is going to read Latin with us. Miss 
Steele is one of my teachers, Jones, and 
w'e three are going to brtisli up our classics 
together, you see." 

Oh, all right. That wasn’t so bad. 

I had no objection to assist Miss Steele, or 
Miss Bousfield, for the matter of that, in 
brushing up their classics, as long as the 
girls at large were kept out of the way. 

I acknowledged Miss Steele's greeting 
in a patronising wa%', and then looked 
about for a chair. I wished Mr. Evans 
and his lot could see how far removed I 
was from the common schoolgirl; here 
were two females actually going to pick 
my brains for their own good. If women 
must learn Latin at all, they could hardly 
do better than secure a public school boy 
to brush them up. 

" Now, let us see,” said Miss Bousfield, 

" how far we have aU got. Miss Steele, 
you have read some Cicero, I know, 
already.” 

Cicero! That girl read Cicero, when I 
had barely begun Ctesar. This was a 
crusher for me. How about the brushing 
up now ? 

"And j'ou, Jones, have you begun 
Cicero yet ? ” 

" Well, no,” I said. “ not yet.” 

" Cesar, then; I think we shall both be 
ready to take that itp again. How for 
were you—or shall we begin at the be- 
ginnuig ? " 

" Better begin at the beginning,” said 
I, anxiotis not to have to confess that 


I had not yet got through the first 
chapter. 

But before we had gone many lines. 
Miss Bousfield, I could see, began to have 
her doubts about my syntax, and after a 
little conference about syntax, the ques¬ 
tion of verbs came up, rinpleasantly for me; 
and after deciding we had a little brush¬ 
ing up to do there, the conversation turned 
on declensions, a subject on which I had 
very little definite information to afford 
to mese tw'o females in distress. 

I verily believe we should have come to 
exchanging ^'iews on the indefinite article 
itself, had not Miss Bousfield token the 
bull by the horns and said : 

" I think the best thing, Jones, xvill be 
for us to assume we know nothing, to 
begin with, and start at the beginning. We 
shall easily get over the ground then, and 
it will be all the better to be sure of our 
footing. Let us take Exercise I. in the 
grammar.” 

Miss Steele pouted a little, as if to in¬ 
dicate it was hardly worth her w hile, as u 
reader of Cicero, to waste her time ovc* 
“ a high tree,” " a bad boy,” " a beautiful 
table,” and so on. But I felt sure the ex¬ 
ercise would do her good, and was glad. 
Miss Bousfield set her to it. 

She irritated me by having it all wriHer . 
down in a twinkling, and going on with 
Cicero on her own account while I plodded 
on up the "high tree” and aroxmd tlu 
" beautiful table.” I hoped Miss Bouk- 
field would rebxike her fur insubordination, 
but slio did not, and I began to think 
much less of both ladies as the afternoon 
went on. 

It did not add to my satisfaction to get 
ray exercise back with fifteen corrections 
scored across it in bold rod pencil— 
whereas Miss Steele's w as not even looked 
at. 

I thought of suggesting that it would 
be only fair that she and I sliould b( 
treated alike, when Mias Bousfield capped' 
all by saying to lier govemesa : 

" Perhaps, Miss Steele, you will go 
through the exercise with Jones and show 
him where he has gone w rong. Then he 
can write it out again for you, and try 
not to have any mistake this time." 

ITiis was really too much I To hr 
assed on to a girl who was learning Latin 
erself, and for her to score about iny ex¬ 
ercises! It was a conspiracy to degrade 
me in the eyes of myself and my fellow 
mortals. 

But protest was rendered impossible by 
Miss Bouslield quitting the room and 
Reaving me to the mercies of her deputy. 

“Why*,” said Miss Steele, not at all 
unkindly, but with a touch of raillery in 
her voice—" why were you such a goose. 
Jones, as to pretend you knew what you 
didn’t ? " 

“ I didn’t; I forgot, that’s all,” said I. 

" Well, look here, Jones,” taid she, in 
a friendly way—and, by the way. she was 
not at all bad-looking—" if you really 
want to get up Latin, and mean to work. 
I'll do my best to coach you; but if yon'ra 
only playing at learning, I’ve something 
better to do.” 

" I’m itot playing,” said 1. •• I don't 
know why I've got to come and learn 
Latin at all.” 

“ 1 suppose YOU are going to a school 
some day. aren’t you? ” 

"I’ve been to one, and I've-loft,” 

said I. 
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“ Left ? ” said she, with a little laugh. 

“ Well then, I was expelled,” said I. 

“Tell me all about it.” 

And I did, and found her not only in¬ 
terested and sympathetic, but decidedly 
indignant on my accoimt. 

“ It was a great shame,” said she, “ es- 
pcciaUy as your friend never shot the dog 
at oU.” 

“He’s all right, luckj’ chap,” said I; 
“ he’s got an exhibition to Low Heath, 
and is going there after the holidays.” 

“ WTiy don’t you get an exhibition too, 
Jones? ” 

The question astounded me. I get an 
exhibition! I who had been licked once 


a week for bad copies, and had been told 
by every teacher I had had anything to 
do with that I was a hopeless dimee. 

“ Why not ? ” said the siren at my side. 
“ You’re not a dunce. I can tell that by 
the way you picked up some of the Ciesar 
just now. You’re lazy, that's all. That’s 
easily cured.” 

“ But I’d have no chance at Low Heath. 
Tempest was a dab at lessons.” 

“ He’s older than you. Besides, the 
junior exhibitions are not a.s hard to get. 
When will you be fourteen ? ” 

“ July next year.” 

“Just twelve months. Wiy not try. 
Jones? I'll back you up. I’ve coached 

(7*0 be conUnufd.) 


my young brother, and he got into Rugby. 
You neeto't tell any one—so if you miss, 
nobody will be any the wiser. It will 
make all the difference to have an exam, 
to aim at.” 

1 stared in wonder at Miss Steele. 
That yoimg woman could have twisted 
me round her finger. 

“ I’ll try.” said I. 

“ Xot unless you mean to work like a 
horse,” said she. 

“All serene,” said I; “ honour bright.” 

“ Then it’s a bargain. Mark my word, 
we’ll pull through.” 

Whereat we fell hammer and tongs on 
Exercise Xo. I. of the grammar. 
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A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IX CEYLON. 
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CHAPTER IV.—MORE NEWS OF THE MYSTERIOUS VALLEY. 


O UR young champions came up only just 
in time. The Etonian and the Rug- 
beian (for such they were) stood to it 
gallantly against their swarming foes, the 
one with a stout Malacca cone, and the other 
with a heavy bamboo club which he had 
wrested from one of his assailants. But so 
unequal a struggle could not last; both 
were already severely bruised by the 
stones, potsherds, and Itmips of hard clay 
which bailed upon them from the rear- 
rank of the mob, while some of the fore¬ 
most rioters were getting out their knives, 
and seemed well inclined to use them in 
earnest. 

But the bursting-in of tlie two Win¬ 
chester lads, .sho%vering their blows on 
every side, created a timely diversion, 
which Bob improA’ed by leaping down 
from the box-seat as nimbly as an acro¬ 
bat, and plunging into the fray. 

But just then a lean, wolfish-looking 
scoundrel sneaked up beliind the brave 
London boy. and, pomicing suddenly upon 
him. clutched him by tlie tliroat. 

Another instant, and all would have 
been over with poor Bob; but Arthur 
Hamilton flew to his aid, and, bringing 
into play the wrestling-trick which hati 
already saved Bob fi'om another rascal 
nearer home, dashed the cowardly 
assailant to the groimd with stunning 
force, while Mr. Guest’s strong arm feUed 
a second ruffian who was just about to 
stab Bramston in the back. 

The threatening look of the two English¬ 
men, the suddenness of their attack, and the 
execution which they liad done, checked 
the fury of the mob— for an angry “ Sahib ” 
is a terrible fellow' in tlie e> c.5 of nil East- 
Indian races—.and, fortunately, help was 
now at hand. As a precaution against 
disorder on a day when hundreds of men 
of different races and religions were jost¬ 
ling each other in every street, the whole 
strength of the city police had been 
ordered out; and a body of native con¬ 
stables. alarmed by the uproar, were 
liurrying to the scene of action. 

At sight of them, the rabble took to 
their heels in oi ery direction ; and when 
the police came up to the spot, the only 


rioters left were the two men knocked 
down by Mr. Guest and Arthur Hamilton, 
who, being too much stumied to make 
their escape, were at once secured. 

Meanwhile the two young Paladins and 
their Winchester allies had f&r tlie first 
time leisure to survey each other, and two 
cries burst forth like one : 

“ Old Guest, as I’m alive I ” 

“ Dick Torrington, sure enough! ” 

“ W'ell, this ia a joke 1 ” cried Guest, 
shaking hands heartily with tlie ex-Captain 
of the Eton Cricket Eleven. “ P^ancy our 
meeting out here! W'hy,, the last time 
we met was at the Eton and Winchester 
match last summer, when yon knocked 
my bowling all o\‘er the ground.” 

“ You got me out at last, though,” said 
Torrington, laughing. “ But, 1 say, I’m 
neglecting my duties; let me introduce 
my chum, Percy St. George of Rugby.” 

“ Seems to be quite a public-school 
match, this job,” chuckled the Rugbeian, 
holding out his right linnd, while pressing 
his left to a deep cut in his cheek, made 
by a well-aimed stone. “ Here's Eton 
rnd Rugby and W’inchester already'; if 
we had only Harrow and the Charter- 
house to top up, we’d just be complete.” 

“ And here’s another Etonian and 
another Rugbeian to add to the list,” said 
Mr. Guest, coming back with Arthur 
Hamilton after seeing the two prisoners 
marched off. “ Well, gentlemen, can we 
give you a lift anywhere ? Our carriage is 
at your service.” 

“W^e’re stopping at the Galle Face 
Hotel,” * answered Torrington. 

“ Are you ? ” cried Guest eagerly. 
“ What luck I That’s just where icc're 
going now. Tumble in quick! ” 

W'ith some difficulty the two new¬ 
comers wedged themselves into tlie 
crowded carriage; and as it rolled on 
again, Mr. Guest began to inquire how 
they had got into this scrape. 

“ It was really no fault of ours,” said 
Torrington. “ Wo saw a queer-looking 
dog going along, painted m a funny sort 

* So callwl beenuse the port of tlalle lies si'nie- 
wlu-rent clic other enil of the coast-Iiuc upon whicli t)ie 
liotel staaila, scoiea of miles away !—D. ^ 


of way; and we wanted to catch it and 
have a look at it, and it ran away, and we 
chivied after it, and it bolted slap through 
the door of that big white building yonder, 
with the two tall towers in front of it; 
and tlieii, all in a moment, these fellows 
came yelling up, and flew at us like 
mad! ” 

Mr. Guest’s first comment upon this 
“plain unvarnished tale” was a burst 
of laughter that sliook him from head to 
foot. 

“ I beg your pardon for laughing,” he 
gasped, “ and really it’s no laughing 
matter, for it’s a perfect miracle that you 
weren’t both murdered on the spot. Not 
your fault, indeed I If you were to drive 
a pig right into the best bedroom of a 
man whom you didn’t know, don’t you 
think he'd be apt to punch your head ? 
Well, that’s a mere trifle to what you’ve 
just been doing. That building's a Mo¬ 
hammedan moaque, and you’ve been 
hunting a dog (the most unclean of all 
unclean animals in the eyes of these 
people) right into one of their churches ! ’ ’ 

“ Really ! ” said Torrington, with a 
startled look. “ That’s hard lines, too ; 
for I never meant to make fun of their 
religion—it’s the very last thing I shouhi 
ever think of doing.” 

“Or I either,” chimed in Percy St. 
George. 

“ I'm quite sure of that,” rejoined Mr. 
Guest, heartily, “but it will just show' 
you how careful you need to be out here. 
These Mohammedans are tlie touchiest 
fellows alive, and they care no more for 
a man’s life than for a mosquito’s.” 

On reaching the hotel, our travellera 
received the hearty thanks of Colonel 
St. George and Se^Tuour Torrington 
(Dick’s elder brother, with whom he was 
making a tour through the East Indies) 
for their rescue of Percy and his comrades. 
The two travelling parties fraternised at 
once, and arranged to have their meals 
at the same table during their stay at the 
hotel. 

The four boys soon became inseparable, 
and (lid all their sight-seeing in common : 
and there was plenty of it to do. Every 
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stpep beyond the gates of the hotel com¬ 
pound (courtyard introduced them to 
some new wonder of the ** unchangeable 
East." Hump-necked Brahmin oxen 
grazed drowsily beneath the shade of 
broad-leaved bananas. Dusky youngsters, 
whose entire clothing seemed to consist 
of two brass rings and a grin, stared at 
the passing “ Si^ibs ” across the spiky 
bosses of a formidable hedge of prickly 
pear. Through the clustering leaves a 
large-eyed Chinese beauty - whose here¬ 
ditary taste had turned four yards of white 
cotton into a toilet which tlie most gifted 
milliner in Paris might despair of imita¬ 
ting—came gliding as noiselessly as a 
shadow, canyuDg her pitcher poised on her 
graceful head, just as the mother of the 
Hebrew race carried hers to the far-olf 
Mesopotamian well, 4,000 years ago. 


stream rebounded in a thousand glittering 
Jets, like a shower of broken glass) out of 
a huge chatty —one of those queer cir¬ 
cular jars of baked earth which Percy St. 
George aptly compared to a red football 
with a big hole in it. 

A little farther on, in front of a small 
tumbledown hovel thatched with palm- 
leaves, a shrivelled old native w’oman, 
lean as a bayonet and hideous 
as a plate of the fashion', 
witli a ring through her noso 
iis big ns n do(ir-kno('k<‘r. was 
pounding some kind of grain 
ill a rude wooden trough, 
and keeping time to lier work 
with a low, inoniitonons, dirge- 
like chant, lianded dowu iiii- 
changed from the ilavs when 
Abraliam was still an un¬ 


observed with a grin, “ one went to catch 
a train.” 

The boys were never tired of examin¬ 
ing the queer little toy stations, which, 
with their painted sides and countless 
windows, looked just like a child’s 
” Noah’s Ark.” Several convenient 
benches were placed along the front—the 
British custom of striding wildly up and 


“ We chivied after it.” 


To the right a long-necked camel, with 
its brown bare-limbed driver plodding 
through ankle-deep dust beside it, came 
slouching with noiseless stride along the 
avenue of low bamboo huts and tiny nests 
of sticks and dried grass. To the left, the 
slim, shapely form of a young girl, stand¬ 
ing erect on the stone parapet of a well, 
was pouring water over her small brother 
below (from whose shaven crown the 



knowm shepherd-lad upon the steppes of 
the Euphrates. 

But the favourite promenade of our 
heroes was the coast railway, which ran 
BO close to the water’s edge as to be con¬ 
stantly splashed with the spray of tlie 
breaking waves that thundered cease¬ 
lessly upon the smooth beach along 
which the daily train went to Katcha 
—” whereas formerly,” as Bramston 


down till the train arrives being happily 
unknown in this burning climate—and 
just above these was painted on a long 
white board the name of the station, at 
one end in English letters, and at the 
other in quaint, clawed, straggling East¬ 
ern characters, unpleasantly suggestive of 
a huge spider that had just been trodden 
on. 

Equally attractive to our sightseers 
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■was the curious aspect of the trains 
themselves. Out of the third-class car¬ 
riages—which were nothing more than 
overgrown wooden boxes with both sides 
knocked out—peered the round, dusky 
visages and beady black eyes of dozens of 
native children, to whom a journey by 
the wonderful English “fire-carriage” 
was a treat that could never grow stale. 
From the windows of the second-class 
—the sides of which consisted chiefiy of 
Venetian blinds tastefully painted with 
red dust—leaned the limp white jackets 
and heated, sand-plastered visages of 
three or four English soldiers, abusing, 
“ with that freedom of speech which is 
the birthright of every Englishman,” the 
“rubbishing old h’iriand ” and every¬ 
thing connected with it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Guest was busy all day 
in the town, bujnng machinery and stores 
of all kinds for his tea plantation among 
the hills; and wherever he went, Arthur 
Hamilton was -with him. But for this, 
too, there was a good reason. 

On the evening of their arrival at the 
hotel, the two men had been sitting at a 
small table in a comer of the re^ing- 
Toom, turning over a pile of old news¬ 
papers, when Mr. Guest's e 3 'e caught a 
half-page portrait in one of the illustrated 
journals (with a brief obituary appended 
to it) entitled: 

“THE LATE LORD GLEXCORKIE.” 

Happening to raise his ej'es at that 
moment, he saw’ before him “ the late 
Lord Glencorrie" in living and bodily 
presence, reproducing every detail of his 
<iwn portrait, even down to its attitude; 
for the so-called Arthur Hamilton had 
unconsciously assumed the very posture 
assigned to him in the engraving. 

The eyes of the two men met, and 
Arthur saw at once that he was dis¬ 
covered. 

“ I see 3 ’ou have inj' secret,” he said in 
a low voice, “ and I know I can trust you 
to keep it." 

“ It is quite safe with me,” replied Mr. 
Guest, in the same tone ; “ and I’m glad 
1 have found it out, for now I understand 
your position much better than before. 
Come up to my room, and we’ll hold a 
council of war upon the situation.” 

Wiat was said at that council no one 
knew; but tlie next day Mr. Guest’s son 
and nfephew learned, with no small satis¬ 
faction, that “ Mr. Hamilton ” (who was 
already a prime favourite with them 
both), was going to accompany them up 
to the plantation, and m^e some stay 
there. 

In the meantime Bob, being thus left 
unemployed by his master, had gradually 
become the regular attendant of the boys 
in their rambles, and astonished them by 
the quickness and ener^ with which he 
picked up every kind of information about 
this new country, and even acquired a 
smattering of its language. 

“ Why, Bob, you’ll beat ns all hollow if 
you go on at this rate,” said Guest to him 
one day; “ yon find out more about these 
places in one day than anj’ of us would 
ik) in a month ! ” 

“ Well, yon sec, Mr. Stephen,” said 
Bob (who, like every one else, mistook 
Guest's nickname for bis real one), “ I’ve 
not had anything like as much schoolin’ 
as j’ou and Mr. Johnny there, and so—as 
our cap’n used to say—I've got a deal o’ 


leeway to make up. Besidos. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s alwaj’S saj’ing that the more any¬ 
body knows, the more of a man it'll make 
him. no matter what he’s a-going to be I ” 

“ And what are you going to be, Bol> ? ” 
asked Johnny; “what's your ambition, 
eh ?” 

The “ boj’ of the slums " flushed up all 
over his simburned face, as he answered, 
with all the energy of one who fully meant 
what he said: 

“I want to be a gentleman—juct such 
a one as Mr. Hamilton ! ” 

“ Quite right! ” cried Guest, approv- 
ingly ; “ stick to that, and you'll do. You 
won’t find a better model than him in a 
hurry, anyhow. It takes something more 
than a sweU coat and a big hotiso to make 
a gentleman. Bob; anybody can be one 
who chooses, and don't you forget it! If 
I were up for exam., and the first question 
was ‘Define a gentleman,’ d’ye know 
what I’d put ? I’d say, ‘ He’s a fellow 
who always thinks of other people before 
himself, and couldn't do a mean thing to 
save his life I ’ ” 

“ Right you are ! ” chimed in Dram- 
ston ; “ that’s just my idea too! ” 

And from that day both lads began to 
encourage Bob in his self-education, to 
lend him books, and to help him in pick¬ 
ing up the information for which he was 
so eager, in doing which they themselves 
learned a good many things well worth 
knowing. 

“Mr. Johnny’,” said Bob on the follow¬ 
ing morning, “isn’t this place of your 
uncle’s that we're all going to some¬ 
where not far from .Adam’s Peak ? ” 

“Well,I fancy it is,”replied Bramston. 
“ What of it? ” 

“ Why, I was just thinking, wouldn’t it 
be queer if we should happen somehow 
upon that valley t'other side of it—the 
one that nobody can find, you know, 
where the elephants go when they die I ” 

The cousins exchanged a meaning 
glance—as well they might; for the weird 
legend to which Bob had so innocently 
alluded was at that moment the upper¬ 
most thought in the minds of both, as it 
had been ever since Guest, unable any 
longer to keep such a magnificent idea to 
himself, had revealed it on the previous 
night to Bramston, as the likeliest confi¬ 
dante to sympathise witli his day-dreams 
on the subject instead of laughing at 
them. 

Thinking as they did, that, for the pre¬ 
sent at least, the existence of this grim 
gorge was their own secret, our heroes 
were not a little startled, and somewhat 
vexed to boot, at hearing it thus spoken 
of as a well-known fact; and there was a 
slight ring of irritation in Guest’s voice 
os he asked: 

“ Where on earth did you get hold of 
that story ? ” 

“ It’s all in a big book as Mr. Knight 
lent me,” said Bob, eagerlj’, “ called ‘ A 
Guide to Ceylon,’ or some name like that. 
A tip-top book it is, too, with every 
mortal thing in it that I want to know— 
all about the trade, and the population, 
and the history, and the religion, and the 
Animals (animals, I mean), and oU ; and 
Mr. Knight says I may keep it till I’ve 
read it right through. Ain’t it jolly of 
him ? ” 

“ But what about this valley of yours ? ” 
asked Bramston, impatiently. 


Then Bob explained that the “ Guide ” 
gave a long extract translated ftom the 
journal of an old Portuguese monk, who 
in the 16th centurj’ had travelled through 
the stiU unconquered hill-country at the 
risk of his life. The part relating to the 
famous valley, as copied by Bob, ran as 
follows: 

“ Now concerning the valley whither 
the elephants betake themselves when 
they are at point to die, I saw it not 
with my own eyes. But many spake unto 
me thereof, and said that in former days 
the way thither was easy to hit; but now 
hath it been blocked by an earthquake, 
and no man knoweth it. It lieth east 
from Adam’s Peak, amid an exceeding 
thick wood; and there be some who say 
that from the summit of the Peak the 
mouth of that valley may oft-times be 
seen at sunrise, and that tbej' themselves 
have seen it. And in the valley there 
lieth a lake, exceeding deep, so that no 
man may find bottom therein; and there¬ 
fore call they that place in their speech 
•The Valley of Unseen Depths' But 
thither will none among them adventure 
to go—no, not the bravest; for there is a 
saying current with them that whoso 
findeth that valley shall find it to his onu 
destruction.” 

All the rest of that day, the cousins 
thought and talked of nothing else ; and 
that night Johnnj* dreamed that he waa 
a mortally wounded elephant, seeking in 
vain for the lost valley', and imable to die 
till he found it. 

The next morning, having a few hours 
to spare, Digby Knight took our heroes to 
see the great Buddhist temple of Mootwal, 
where they had a talk with a native priest 
who had read “ The Light of Asia ” in the 
original, and spoke os familiarly of Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Professor Max MUller 
as if he had been at school with them both. 
Then, driving through the suburb of 
Kotchikadeh.theystoppedat alarge garden, 
and walked across a spacious lawn, in the 
centre of which was what seemed at first 
sight to be a low slab of yellowish-brown 
rock. 

A second glance, however, showed them 
that the supposed rock was slowly' moving, 
and that it was really an enormous tortoise, 
upon whose back six or seven men might 
have found standing 'room with ease. 
This monster was so old that the hollo^vs 
between bis scales and arormd his ej'cs 
were completely filled with a kind of white 
flufT, like that on a stale ham ; and native 
tradition dated back his birth before the 
expulsion of the Portuguese by the Dutch 
in 1658! 

“ Pity he can’t speak,” whispered 
Bramston to his cousin; “ he might tell 
us something about that ‘ VaJley of 
Unseen Depths,’ or whatever they call 
it.” 

“ More likely he'd tell us that the sun’s 
not so warm os it used to be, and that he 
don't enjoy his food as he did once. That’s 
pretty much ^\’hat the ‘ oldest inhabitant ’ 
usually amounts to in my experience.’’ 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. Guest 
said to hie son and nephew ; 

“ By-the-bj’e, hoi's, I’d quite forgotten 
to tell you that Arab! Pasha—the man 
who got up that war against us in Egypt 
in '82, you know, and whom Lord 
Wolseley thrashed at Tel-el-Kebir—is 
living here just now; and the first spare 
day 1 have, I’ll take you to call upon him. *» 
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But the first spare day was a long while 
coming, and at len^h Guest junior £md 
his cousin, growing impatient, and having 
only themselves to think of (for by that 
time Colonel St. George’s party had gone 
down the coast on a trip) determined, in 


Bramston's expressive words, “to go on 
their own hook and chance it." 

No sooner said than done. The young 
madcaps coolly sent for a cab, told one of 
the hotel servants to explain to the native 
driver that he was to go to Arabi Pasha’s 
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house, and started off through the town by 
themselves, without knowing anything of 
the language or the localities—a risk 
which only those who have actually run 
it can fully appreciate. 

(T.) be eonilnved.) 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTUEE. 

By Henry Frith, 

Author “ The Search for the TaHnnan," " The Opal Mountain," ** The Cuptairu of Gxiete" " On the Winyi of the Wind," “School Daft at Siniilandt," eie^ etc. 
CHAPTER IV.—A PEEP AT OLD BRISTOL—I MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A BEAL MIDSHIPMAN AND A CRUISER. 


US dismissed by my “ mysterious 
uncle," as I feel compelled to call 
him, my mother and myself, very happy 
in each other’s society, rambled out 
together to consult upon my future. 
This was no such easy matter to decide, 
and though my uncle laughed at Master 
Chatterton, who had gone into business, 
and had written verses, I thought a 
laager’s office would suit me in some 
respects. 

But mother and I did not at first begin 
to discuss my future; we had not then 
much acquaintance with the city. We 
therefore inquired our way to the famous 
Hot Wells and the Downs of Clifton. A 
cobbler sitting at his stall kindly indicated 
the way to us without seeking any gratuity, 
which, indeed, we could scarce have given 
him. He showed us the footpath fix>m the 
College Green to Clifton, but “ if minded 
to see the river," he said that we could 
go doam Wood Wells Lane to Avon Bow, 
and so by “ The Booms " to St. Vincent’s 
Parade, where he assured us we would 
find the Hot Wells. This proved to be 
the case, and also we saw the ferry there, 
which tempted us to cross for one half* 
penny each to the opposite coimty of 
Somersetshire afterwai^. 

This visit to the Hot Wells gave ns 
much amusement, and had a great bear, 
ing on my future life, as you shaU hear. 
And 1 may tell you here that nothing in 
this narrative m my adventures which 
does not bear upon myself shall be told. 
I could, particularly at my age, and after 
my long experience, spin you many yams 
of land and sea; but my story shall be 
truly as concerns myself, and the adven¬ 
tures lively, I promise you I 

Those Hot Wells were a curious sight 
—and a sad one to my mother, who, 
woman-like, under the circumstances, 
thought of death rather than cure. All 
kinds of people w*ere assembled, and a 
man to whom my mother applied for 
information told us that the spring had 
been more lately brought into notice 
through a dream. 

“ Did the gentleman dream of the 
Wells, sir?" I inquired, being anxious 
for news. 

" No, young sir, he was no gentleman, 
but a poor aUiog baker, one Gagg, who 
dreamed that Bristol water cured his ail- 
ment. He sent his wife from Castle Street, 
where he lived, to fetch him some spring 
water, which wonderfully refreshed him 
and shortly worked a marv'ellous cure! " 

"That was many years ^o, I pre- 
tome ? ’’ said my mother, smiling gently, 


as if in toleration of the legend, as she 
thought it. 

“ Indeed, it is somewhat more than a 
hundred years back. It was in 1670 that 
the virtues of the spring became so popu¬ 
lar. Can you doubt it? Look around 
you. Circumtpice, as the poet says." 

My mother, not comprehending Latin, 
looked only in one direction, but that 
satisfied her mind, for we perceived a 
motley array of people on horseback, on 
crutches, in carriages. Of those on horse¬ 
back, were many ladies riding on pillions 
behind their servants, which wondered 
me somewhat. Others in carriages, or 
walking, seemed hardly able to sit up or 
crawl. But there was one joyous lad 
upon a pony, and beside it w^ed a ser¬ 
vant. He was a merry boy, and laughed 
aloud. His mother in her carriage smiled 
upon him, and he quickly pricked bis 
steed, leaving the servant in the road, 
with a slight ent of his whip. 

1 laughed at him, and he smiled too. 
His name was Charles—I heard his 
mother call him—and he wore a sailor’s— 
midshipman’s—dress; a thorough tar, 1 
warrant! 

“ He is a lively spark," said our kind 
acquaintance, “ and has already caused 
some trouble. Do you know what he did 
the other day ? No I Why the county 
rings with it. He was at Wells yonder, 
and by some means allured the turnspits 
from the kitchens. His temptation of the 
dogs out of the town was most successful. 
A crowd of the animals followed in his 
wake, and dinners were spoiled in con¬ 
sequence I The dogs did not immediately 
return, and it is said that some machine 
will be soon invented to save the people 
from any more such inconvenience I " * 

“A capital joke! " I cried delightedly. 
“ Master Charles is a very funny fellow! 
I wish I knew him!" 

“ Beginald, my dear boy," cried my 
mother, “ do not seek him. He may mis- 
lead you. Besides, he is not of oar station. 
Come, we will proceed." 

We thanked our kind informant who 
had been so polite, and crossed the ferry 
to view Bt. Vincent’s Bocks and the Leigh 
HilL We heard that a bridge had been 
suggested here by a wealthy citizen, who 
had left a sum of money for the purpose ; 
but as yet no one had supplement^ his 
bequest. We could see a long distance, 
and the vessels interested me greatly as 
they came slowly up. 

“ Mother,” I said, as later we were 

* This joke let! to the introduction ol the roosting 
“jock." 


looking at the Brandon and Clifton hills 
from the level south side of the Avon; 
“ I think I wilt be a sailor, and go to sea 
like that lad Charley we saw." 

“Oh, Beggie, don’t go to sea, dear. 
Eemain with your uncle—he will provide 
employment." 

“ Mother,” I replied, “ T do not like 
Uncle Jasper. He is deceitful, I am 
sure.” 

“Deceitful!" exclaimed my indulgent 
parent. “ My dear Beggie-" 

“ Yes. Do you Iwlieve in ghosts, 
mother? Well, whether you do or not, 
let me tell you that lost night I saw one 
—or had a most terrible .dream ! Listen I 
We are quite alone here. Now tell me 
what you think ? " 

Then I detailed all my experiences: 
the appearance of the sailor, the struggle 
I bad witnessed, the blow, the blood, and 
the disappearance of the two men—my 
uncle and the saUor. Then I referred to 
the absence of any traces of any such 
scenes as I had witnessed or participated 
in; and my astonishment in consequence. 

My mother paused in thought before 
she replied cautiously: 

“ If I were you, Beginald, I would not 
say another word concerning this business 
to any one. It may have happened. 
Your uncle may have means of coming 
in and going out, of which we are 
ignorant. We should not talk of such 
matters." 

“ Then you believe that uncle is a 
' double- face.’ I suspect he is, too, mother. 
Let US leave his house." 

“ We cannot do so at present," said my 
mother. “ I will think over what you 
have told me. Let ue return home. 
Alas! we have no home I " 

Here my poor mother wept again, and 
as we passed across the ferry we met 
therein a young woman—a girl of about 
nineteen—who was crying bitterly. My 
mother, feeling that she was a kindred 
spirit, accosted her, and requested to know 
the cause of her grief. 

“ Alas I ’’ exclaimed the girl, “ my man 
has gone to marry another. He is a 
sailor, madam, and has left me in the 
lurch." 

“ Surely,” I cried. “ an honest sailor 
would not behave so—" for I saw my 
mother would in some way turn the man’s 
perfidy against my intended calling. 
“ You may be sure that you are well rid 
of him if he is married." 

“ And dare you, boy, sey a word against 
him I I will tear your eyes out if you 
slander my Lawrence." 
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I startod; the name seemed familiar to 
me. My mother and I exchanged glances. 
We understood each other immediately. 
We had always been such firiends—I use 
the term in its highest sense—that there 
was little need for explanation. It was 
a very curious coincidence altogether. 

By this time we had reached the shore 
again, and the young woman hurriedly 


trees. Here Mr. Smeaton had proposed 
to cut a canal ten years before. From 
the footpath we could see the stage coaches 
from Hot Wells, and in front, at the end of 
Princes Street, stood the Great Crane, by 
the Gibb, which had been built by the 
ingenious Mr. Padmore at the Mud 
Duck where the goods are landed under 
cover. 


wares and treasures from every comer of 
the earth—if the globe can be said to have 
comers! A splendid sight I 

I was never tired of looking at the 
vessels, and my mother hod some dif- 
Bculty in dragging me away. When we 
reached my uncle's house Adela had 
already set the table for our meal, and 1 
told her our adventures, particxilarly about 



the midshipman and the turnspits, 
at wliicli sho laughed heartily. 
Then being in contidemial mood I 
requested lier to keep a secret, 
which, girl-like, she aptly promise<l 
from sheer impulse of curiosity ; for 
girls will always promise to keej) 
your secrets, fur the bako of hearing 
tliPiii! Then said I : 

•• Come with me this afternoon 
to the Grove, and sec the ships; 
and I will tell you. I liave a fine 
secret to impart, and 5 -ou will pleaso 
me.” 

“If grandfiitlier will allow me I 
%vin go," bho replied simply: “ for 
yoiu >akc', Master Reggie, not for 
your secret, believe mo! ” 

This was so palpable that I did 
not bedieve her I am afraid. But 
80 we agreed. I wanted to find out 
all about the sailor, Holliday; uikI 
something whispcrcul ti> me that 
he was known to Adeia, or knew 


He showed us over the ship. 


paid her fare and went away with red 
eyes. My mother ascertained her name 
from the boatman, who knew her well for 
an honest comedy wench, whose parents 
dwelt at Leigh Down behind us, on the 

hill. 

“ Vastly sad,” said the ferryman, curtly, 
as we turned back to Bristol by the Rope 
Walk and “ Sea Banks,” beyond which 
we could see the cathedral towers and the 


Then as the tide was rising I begged to 
cross the Frome from “ under the bank ” 
to the quay-head by the drawbridge. 
Then round by the Grove along the 
river Avon, a right pleasant place, by the 
Queen's Square, with its lim e trees and 
elms and shady walks, to the “Back,” 
where lay' shipping—with masts like a 
forest rising oil about—^just lifting from 
their soft beds of mud, and laden with 


something of her. I liked her very 
much, and I think she liked 
then. But even that innocent suggestion, 
as to the walk led to a meeting which 
quite unsuspectingly took me away from 
home. The most apparently unimportant 
transactions in our lives ore frequently 
the most momentous, though we do not 
recognise them as such. 

We were seated at dinner, waited upon 
by a grim-looking domestic—a female 
named Martha, who came every morning 
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to assist, and returned late every evening 
to her rooms somewhere up in the direc¬ 
tion of Maudlin Lane. Her husband, I 
learned, hod also been or was then a sailor. 
Every one in Bristol hod apparently some 
connection, direct or indirect, with the 
ocean, and when my uncle asked me be¬ 
tween the courses whether 1 had made up 
my mind to be a solicitor or a sailor, 1 
spoke up and cried, quite forgetting my 
mother: 

“ Oh, a sailor, please, uncle I ’’ 

“A sailor, eh! Very well. TVliat are 
you snivelling at how ? ” 

This kind remark was made to my poor 
mother, who could scarcely restrain her 
tears at my decision. Her appealing 
glance nearly made me change my inten¬ 
tions. But at Uncle Jasper’s words she 
collected herself, and attempted to be 
cheerful, though she could not succeed— 
poor mother! 

“A sailor! Very well. You’ll have 
plenty of amusement. If all this business 
with the Americans comes to a head, 
there will be a pretty to-do. That’s set¬ 
tled, thenl” 

“Shall I be in a king’s ship, tmcle?” 
I ventured to inquire with some tremor of 
nerves: “a midship——" 

“ What! ’’ exclaimed my uncle, putting 
down his knife to stare at me and mop 
his face. I could not finish the word: 
ho alarmed me. “A midshipman, d’ye 
say?’’ 

“Yes,” I faltered, blushing, I know not 
why. 

“ Did any one bear the like I A king's 
officer! A penniless brat a king’s officer I 
Give me some ale, woman ! ’’ 

My impudence was so great that my 
uncle had to swallow a considerable quan¬ 
tity of the ale before he could get the 
choking sensation of my ambition from 
his throat. 

“You’ll go on board a trading vessel, 
yotmg sir, and be thankful that you are 
provided for so well! A king’s officer! 
Oh dear, dear! ’’ 

He held up his hands, and then turned 
up his eyes in the manner attributed to 
ducks during tkimderstorms: but I am 
bound to confess that, after fifty years, I 
have never noticed this habit in water- 
fowl of any description. 

I was silent: my mother heaved a sigh, 
and Adela, as usual, looked at us in turn 
with much earnestness of observation. 
But the matter was, in Uncle Jasper’s 
mind, settled; and be promised to “see 
about my berth,’’ as he phrased it, that 
very afternoon. 

He gave Adela and me permission to go 
out together, leave of which we glaffiy 
availed ourselves as soon as convenient 
after dinner. So w'e sallied forth, and 
took a round by the Bed Cliff and so down 
by the “Backs,” and “Kays,” or Quays. 


Wo reached the dock, and on the quay I 
recognised the lad whom I had seen in 
the morning—the lively young middy who 
had been learning to ride. 

We recognised each other at once. He 
stared at Adela, and stood looking at us 
with his hands in his pockets. Then he 
nodded pleasantly and said, “ Where are 
you going? You can't pass beyond the 
point there.” 

“ Then why are you here ? ” I asked, 
grinning at him. 1 could not help it; be 
was BO merry-looking, with a sunny face, 
and lips which seemed always smiling in 
keeping with bis laughing eyes. 

“ I’m on duty,” he replied, with some 
little pride in his tone. “ My ship's lying 
up here.” 

“ Your ship ! A man-of-war, here ? ” 

“ Well, a lung’s ship. She's a Kevenue 
cutter. I'm serving my time on her, you 
know. Would you l^e to see her, miss ? ’ ’ 

Adela, to whom this question was ad¬ 
dressed, smiled at him too, and said 
“ Yes ” at once. 

The youth then led the way forward, 
and in a few minutes we three passed by 
a plank, across which Charles led Adela, 
to the deck of the cutter. The vessel was 
prevented ffx>m heaving down by struts, 
and some men were scraping her copper. 
This was the cruiser which in a few days 
would be sent to sea. She was well 
supplied with boats—as was necessary— 
and the men were working for “ dear 
life ” to get her ready for sea. She was 
painted black outside; her guns were of 
the same tint, and her inner bulwarks red. 
There was little of the smartness and 
neatness of a “king’s ship” about her 
then, but, as Charley the middy said, 
“Wait t^ you see her going down 
stream.” 

“The Smugglers’ Beacon was hoisted 
last night,” continued the lad, “ aud we 
must drop down to King’s Boad as soon as 
possible. Some of those Pill men arc 
about again, and the Mermaid schooner 
came in last night, and not empty I'll be 
bound.” 

“ ^Vhat’8 the Mermaid ? ” I inquired. 

“ A small schooner,” replied the lad, 
who seemed well informed, and fond of 
his profession. “ She’s a smuggler, but no 
one has ever caught her, and no one 
knows for certain her owners. She is 
down the Channel and off round the coast 
in a twinkling. We have laid up only a 
couple of days when up goes the beacon 
on the tower yonder, and in comes the 
Mermaid to Fill as safe as sixpence I ” 

“ I wonder who gives the signal in the 
tower there,” said Adela, with an admiring 
glance at the cheerful midshipman. 

“ Ah ! that's what I want to find out; 
and if the lieutenant would only let me 
go with half a dozen liands I would 
quickly pull that hornet's nest about their 
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ears. But the tower is private property, 
I hear.” 

“ Still it is to be got at,” I remarked. 
“ Some one must give the signal that tlie 
cruisers are away; and that person could 
be found—as also the owner of the 
tower.” 

“ Yes,” replied Midshipman Charles, 
“but the owner may have leased the 
tower—in fact, I suspect he has, and the 
only wa 3 r to proceed is to surprise the 
signaller in the act.” 

“ It would be a rare adventure,” I said, 
“ if it could be managed without danger.” 

“ Danger! ” exclaimed the mid. “ Who 
cares for danger! It’s all the more fun 
when there is a spice of risk. Isn’t it, 
Miss Adela.” 

He hod picked up her name somehow, 
and she assented to his statement with a 
smile first and a few words afterwards, 
which rather made me feel as if I were a 
coward—at any rate, I felt annoyed and 
suggested a move. 

We liad by this time seen the cutter, 
her cabins, deck, and guns; there was 
not much to see after all, but we were 
interested, and the Smugglers’ Beacon 
presently fell out of our conversation. 

Adela and I quitted the cutter in a very 
different frame of mind from that in which 
we had entered it. She was pre-occupied, 
and I rightly conjectured that she was 
thinking of the midshipman Charles. 

“ I wonder what that fellow’s name is ; 
his full name,” I said, as we were pulled 
across the ferry to the Grove. 

“Charles Duncombe,” she replied 
directly. " He is a merry boy, is not he ? 
And a brave lad too,” she continued. “He 
fears no danger." 

“Not with a dozen sailors to protect 
him, of course. No one woiild then be 
afraid. But he wouldn't scale the Smug¬ 
glers’ Beacon by himself. I’ll warrant! ” 

“ And would you ? ” she asked with 
some curiosity. 

“ If it were worth while,” I replied, 
guardedly. “ I never was afraid of any 
one in ray life, but I don't see the use of 
killing myself for no reason.” 

“ You would find the smugglers and 
the owner of the Mermaid, and please 
grandfather, who always talks against 
smugglers; he dislikes them so much, for 
be is on ‘ Adventurer,’ one of the Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers, you know; and you 
might also please me, Beginald.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “you shall see. 
Never mind that naval jackanapes. Here 
we are at the Grove steps. Now we 
shall see some real ships ! ” 

We chatted for a while, and then made 
our way home. I was very silent at tea- 
time because I had to moke up my mind 
to explore the Smugglers’ Beacon the 
next opportunity, and you will presently 
hear what befell me. 
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E dwabd Pellew was fit for better work 
than smoggler catching. Before the year 
was out he was off Newfoundland in com- 
znand of the frigate Winchelsea. And here 
let one of his midshipmen speak for him. 

" In the course of our passage we en¬ 
countered much blowing weather, and at 
all hours of the day or night, whenever 
there was exertion required aloft, to preserve 
a sail or a mast, the captain was foremost 
at the work, apparently as a mere matter of 
amusement; and there was not a man in 
the ship who could equal him in personal 
activity. He appeared to play amongst the 
elements in the hardest storms, and the con¬ 
fidence this gave to tho;e under his com¬ 
mand on many occasions is not to be 
described. I remember relieving the deck 
one night after eight o'clock, when the 
captain was carrying on the duty, and 
shortening sail upon the quick approach 
of a severe gale, and being an old sailor 
for my age, being then sixteen, he ordered 
me to the mixen top, to close reef and furl 
the mizen-topsail; and this being done, 
from the increase of the gale we had before 
twelve o’clock to take in successively every 
reef, furl most of the sails, and strike the 
topgallant masts and other spars to make 
the ship snug; the midshipmen being on 
the yards as well as the men, and the 
captain, when the gale became severe, at 
their elbow. In close reefing the main-top¬ 
sail there was much difficulty in clewing up 
the sail for the purpose of making it quiet, 
and the captain issued his orders accordingly 
from the quarter-deck, and sent us aloft. 
On gaining the topsail yard the most 
active and ^ring of our party hesitated to 
go out upon it, as the sail was flapping about 
violently, making it a service of great danger. 
A voice was beard amidst the roaring of the 
gale from the extreme end of the yard-arm, 
calling upon us to exert ourselves to save 
the sail, which would otherwise beat to 
pieces. A man said: ‘ Why, that’s the 
captain ; however did be get there ? ’ The 
fact was, that the instant be had given us 
orders to go aloft, he laid down his speaking 
tnimpet, and clambered like a oat by the 
rigging over the backs of tbo seamen, and 
before they reached the maintop be was at 
the topmast head, and from thence by the 
topsail lift, a single rope, he reached the 
sitoation he was in." This is but one of 
many instances of his never ordering his 
men to do what he could not do himself. 

Next year the ship was at anchor in St. 
John’s Barbour, and— again it is the mid¬ 
shipman that speaks—"The captain had 
prepared himself for the public dinner at the 
Governor’s by dressing in bis full uniform, 
and mounted the deck to step into bis barge 
which was ready to take him ashore. The 
gambols and antics of the men in the water 
eanght his attention, and he stepped on one 
•f the guns to look at them, when a lad, a 
servant to one of the officers, who was stand¬ 
ing on the ship’s side near to him said, * I’ll 
have a good swim by-and-by, too.’ ‘The 
sooner the better," said the captain, and 
tipped him into the water. He saw in an in- 
sunt that the lad could not swim, and quickas 
thought be dashed overboard in bis full-dress 
(tniform, with a rope in one hand, which he 
made fast to the lad, who was soon on deck 
again without any injury." On the voyage 
home one of the ship boys fell overboard, 
•od again it was the captain who saved bis 


THE THREE PELLEWS. 
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life by letting himself down a rope so quickly 
as to catch the little fellow as he floated 
past. 

His next ship was the Salisbury, and in 
her his brother Israel was first lieutenant. 
Israel was always where rough knocks were 
to be had. He had been engaged in the 
defence of New York. As lieutenant of the 
Apollo be had cut out a vessel from under 
some batteries. He bod been in command 
of a cutter in the North Sea and captured a 
Dutch privateer in a desperate battle in a 
gale ; and, in short, the only rest he bad was 
when he was promoted out of the Salislniry, 
and married, and settled down as a half-pay 
commander during the peace. 

But when war broke out in 1793, Edward 
Pellew was appointed to the Nymphe, and 
being short of hands manned her with Corn¬ 
ish miners. It was an extraordinary crew 
to begin with, but a first-rate one in the 
course of a few weeks. Brother Israel, having 
nothing to do, cheerily volunteered to sail on 
board her as a passenger; and on June 18 
off she went from Falmouth with the two 
Pellews. At daybreak there was the inevit¬ 
able French frigate—there never were such 
people for frigates as these Pellews—“ Why,” 
said Israel, bounding up on deck in bis shirt¬ 
sleeves, “that's the very frigate I have been 
dreaming of all night! I dreamt we shot 
away her wheel! ” " Israel,” said Edward, 
" you have no business here, and I am very 
sorry I brought you from your borne. We 
are too many of us." “All right!" said 
Israel. “ all right! Here I am, and I may as 
well do something to help you." 

And so Israel h^ command of the after main 
deck gun, and made it his business to verify 
bis dream by aiming at the enemy’s wheel 
until he disabled it. The frigate was La Cleo- 
, the story of whose capture we have al¬ 
ready told in our “Medals of the British Navy" 
in the eleventh volume. “ Dear Sam," wrote 
Edward, “ here we are—thank God! safe 
—after a glorious action with La Cleopatre, 
the crack ship of France; 40 guns, 28 on her 
main deck and 12 on her quarter-deck, some 
of 36 pounds, and 320 men. We dished her 
up in fifty minutes, boarded, and struck her 
colours. We have suffered much, but I was 
lung determined to make a short affair of it. 
We conversed before we fired a shot, and 
then, God knows, hot enough it was, as you 
will see by the enclosed. 1 might have written 
for a month had I entered on the descrip¬ 
tion cf every gallant action, but we were all 
in it, heart and soul. 1 owe much to Israel, 
who undertook with the after gun to cut off 
her rudder and wheel. The tiller was shot 
away, and four men were killed at her wheel, 
which I verily believe was owing to him. I 
will write again in a day or two, and do all I 
can for everybody. Cleopatre is fifteen feet 
longer and three feet wider than Nymphe — 
much larger. Poor dear Pearse is nurnWred 
with the slain—Plane and Norway slightly 
wounded—old Nicholls safe. Godbepraised 
for His mercy to myself and Israel and all 
of usl I cannot write to poor Pearse's 
mother for my life-do send her a note; I 
really cannot. I loved him, poor fellow, and 
he deserved it." 

On June 29 the two brothers were 
introduced to the king, and Edward was 
knighted and Israel posted. Sir Edward 
became captain of the saucy Arcthiua wo 
have heard so much about, and Captain 
Israel went into the Squirrel, whence be 


shifted into the Amphion, from which he was 
blown ont in 1796. A terrible affair this. 
The frigate was about to sail, and there were 
a hundred visitors on board taking leave of 
their friends; the captain was dining in 
bis cabin; when suddenly the magazine 
exploded, and be and bis friends were thrown 
from their seats. He exclaimed, “ The ship’s 
blown up ! ’’ and sprang to the quarter gal¬ 
lery. Liking forward he saw the foremast 
carried up into the air, and the next moment 
he was struck by a block or spar, and 
knocked senseless into the water. " The 
lieutenant who had followed him was blown 
through the windo<^, and taken up compara¬ 
tively unhurt. The sentry outside the cabin 
door at the moment of the explosion was in 
the act of winding up his watch, with his 
bayonet under bis arm. He was found on 
the deck of the bulk alongside, stunned, but 
not materially injured; the watch gone, but 
his bayonet in the same situation." Nearly 
three hundred persons perished. When the 
wreck was eventually raised from the depths 
of Hamoaze, “ the servant bung in the cabin 
door, which had closed upon bis coat, the 
body being within the cabin and the coat- 
pocket, with a book in it, outside.” 

Two years afterwards, Israel was in com¬ 
mand of the Cleopatre, whose wheel he bad 
smashed in the battle. It wasaprivateerthis 
time, of 16 guns and 110 men, that hove in 
sight in the early mom, to be promptly chased, 
fought, and captured; then the Cleopatre took 
a convoy across the Atlantic, and there, off 
Cape Haltcras, she met with such a terrible 
storm that the whole of her forecastle went 
deep under water, carrying away everything 
forward, and next moment her stern went 
under, carrying away everything aft, so that 
she was left bare of all gear forward of her 
foremast and aft of hermizen. 

When the Cleopatre was paid off at the 
Peace, Israel met his family for the first time 
since the morning before her capture. His 
son whom he had left a baby was ten years 
old, and his friends, curious to sec if ho would 
recognise him, introduced two boys of the 
same age. But the animated countenance of 
the one who had been taught to expect his 
father contrasted with the indifference of the 
other and betrayed the secret. 

And now let us return to Sir Edward, who 
on his appointment to the Arelbusa suggested 
that the mouth of the Channel should be 
patrolled by a frigate fleet, and thus origin¬ 
ated Uie Western Squadrons, which from the 
number of their successes and their dash and 
go became the most popular service in the 
navy. No sooner was the first squadron 
formed, under Sir J. 13. Warren, than three 
French frigates were met and two of them 
taken, the one that struck to the Arethwx* 
beingthe Pomone, which wasthe largestMKste 
thot hod then been built. This wa*^'® April. 
In August a French frigate 
were fought and driven ashoK,^ Bay 

of Audieme. In October ^ two 

squadrons instead of one, 
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Edvard leU the Arethwa for the Indefati¬ 
gable, and vitbin a few months had risked 
his life three times to save the lives of others ; 
but it was in the following January, that of 
1796, while the Indefatigable was lying in 
Haraoaze, that he performed the greatest life 
saving service of bis career by rescuing close 
on five hundred men, women, and children 
from the Dutton East Indiamon which drove 
ashore in a storm. Seeing that the ship would 
go to pieces he insisted on being hauled on 
board of her through the surf; and taking 
command, ho kept discipline sword in hand, 
and successfully sent every one ashore, inclu¬ 
ding the drunken soldiery, before he left the 
wreck that shortly afterwards broke up. 

We have already told in the “Medal” 
series how he fought the Virginie and the 
Droits de I'Hommc, but his daring proceed¬ 
ings at Brest are not so generally brown, and 
yet they well deserve a line. His business 
was to watch the French fleet, preparing then 
for the invasion of Ireland.. When the fleet 
came out on the evening of November 16, he 
deliberately stood in to within half a gun* 
shot of the French flagship, and, sailing along 
with her, proceeded to repeat her signals with 
misleading additions. If the Frenchman 
fired one rocket he fired two; if he showed a 
light in one part of the rigging, he showed an 
extra one somewhere else. The consequence 
being that the French fleet were so entirely 
misled, that one of the seventy-fours was 
wrecked on the rocks, and the others were 
started off in every direction but the right 
one. He was in truth the very luckiest of 
commanders. In 1798, his last year in the 


Indefatigable, his squadron actually captured 
fifteen cruisers. Leaving the Indefatigable, 
be was appointed to the Impitueux, which 
he found in a state of mutiny that he 
promptly had to cope with and wipe out; and 
in due time he became an admiral, and was 
appointed commander-in-chief on the Indian 
station early in 1805. 

Meanwhile, Sam was rising in reputation. 
He had practically put a stop to wholesale 
smuggling in his district. He had invented 
the tonnage duty on convoys which had 
become the law of the land, and h had 
suggested the reform of the quarantine laws, 
which had also been adopted by Parliament, 
and he had also devised the system of 
bonding in the Customs, which has been in 
use ever since its introduction in 1803. And 
Israel ? Well, Israel had left the Clcopatrc 
for the Conqueror, and she was the fourth 
ship in Kelson’s division at Trafalgar, and as 
her first capture secured the Ducentaure, so 
that to Israel fell the honour of winning 
the swords of both the naval and military 
commanders-in-chief in that battle. When 
Villeneuve asked to whom be had surren¬ 
dered, he was told “ Captain Pellew.” “ Ah 1 ” 
he said, “ I am glad we struck to the 
fortunate Sir Edward.” “ It is his brother 1 ” 
said the captain of marines. “What, two? 
Alas! ” 

In 1811, when Sir Edward was commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, his brother, 
then a rear-admiral, sailed with him as 
captain of the fleet, and with him he served 
till the close of the war, until after, in fact, 
be also bad got a handle to his name. He 

(the end.) 


bore the honour with equanimity. His bro* 
ther Edward was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Exmouth in 1815. He also re¬ 
ceived the news characteristically, for, unlike 
most peers, he bad not been asked if he 
would like it or not. “ For myself,” he wrote 
to Sam, “ 1 am indifferent, and know it will 
only tend to multiply my enemies and in¬ 
crease my diflicultics.” 

It is os Lord Exmouth that Edward Pellew 
is now best known, owing to his bombard¬ 
ment of Algiers and his abolition of Christian 
slavery. But the story of his beating down 
the walls of the Dey, and his liberation of the 
3,000 slaves, has been told so often that we 
need but allude to it here. Of course, Sam 
got his letter. “Our old friend John Gaze 
was as steady as a rock; and it was a 
glorious sight to see the Charlotte take her 
anchorage, and to sec her flag towering on 
high, when she appeared to be in the flames 
of the Mole itself: and never was a ship 
nearer burnt; it almost scorched me off the 
poop: we were obliged to haul in the ensign, 
or it would have caught fire. Vie expended 
350 barrels of powder, and .5.420 shot, weigh¬ 
ing above 05 tons of iron. The fire all round 
the Mole looked like Pandemonium.” 

Very different did the ships look then, in 
that hour of their pride, from what they look 
now, moored in the stream, lingering as in 
the last stage of decrepitude, and degrivdcd to 
mere picturcsquencss. But what would you 
have ? Everything has its day in this world, 
even a line-of-battle ship; and to most men 
conies opportunity, thouph not often in such 
abundance as it came to the three Pellews. 
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C UT six pieces of framewood 10^ inches 
long, and place four of them side by 
side at tlie same distance apart as the 
main and side ladders, and secure them in 
that position at one end by glueing in a plonk 
1 inch wide by \ inch thick, and long 
enough to reach across the four bars as at 

A (fig. 6). 
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The bars are cut away hi allow it to come 
level with their top edges shown in side 
view B. Three rungs on 
inch apart, also serve to together, 

whilst the opposite end is finished off by an 
iron rod which is recessed ha the 

wood, which has to be thinn 
rounded off until barely thicl*®^ the 


PART HI. 

iron rod, one end of it being shown in side 
view in fig. 7 at s, the outside and one of the 
inner bars being at i. 

Get some stout iron wire about ^ of an 
inch thick to form this rod, and turn the 
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ends at right angles for about 1| inch after 
hammering them flat, and drilling a couple 
of holes in each to fasten it on by. 

A screw made of smaller wire must be 
made and put through each outside bar, and 
the bottom end riveted over as at c. 

This tailboard is attached to the bottom 
crossbar of main ladder by four hinges (fig. 
8). They can easily be made of thin sheet 
brass, or even tin will do, as they have to be 
painted black when finished ; they are to be 
J inch wide by inches long over all when 
opened flat, and three holes should be drilled 
and countersunk in each wing for screws to 
attach them by. 

Now cut off two pieces of the same sized 
wire, viz. ^ inch, about 7 inches long, and 
with a pair of round-nosed pliers turn an eye 
at one end of each and then bend the other 


end down at a right angle for half an inch, as 
in fig. 9. 

Then fasten these to the outer side of 
main ladder midway between the 25th and 



2Gth rungs, by passing a screw through the 
eye, which forms a pivot on which they can 
be raised or lowered as desired. We can then 
lower the tailboard until it is exactly at right 
angles with the main ladder, and screw two 


Fig. 9. 

small eyes into the middle bars of tailboard, 
so that thebentendsof wiFestays(fig.9)when 
lowered down will pass through them and 
hold the tailboard firmly in position, as shown 
in fig. 10 at A A. 
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The two remaiDing 10]^-inch lengths of 
framewood are for the hand levers, one of 
which is shown at fig. 11. 

The; should be square edged the full depth 



at the end a, slightly rounded up and then 
gradually tapered up and cut away to form a 
convenient handle as shown. 

They are attached underneath the outer 
edge of the tailboard at c (fig. 10) by a 


double eye to form a kind of hinge, one being 
shown at a (fig. 11). 

The handle is also held up against the 



Fig. U. 


tailboard by a swing hook c, made from a 
piece of sheet steel of an inch thick. 

To make them, cut off a couple of strips 
^ inch wide by 1^ inch long, and drill a 
small hole for a screw at one end and bend 
up the other as shown. 

The screw eye n must be put in 3.\ inches 
from end a, with another to correspond on 
the under side of tailboard, and then the 
lever is connected by a piece of steel chain 
4.^ inches long and not more than ^ inch in 
diameter attached to the eyes. 

We will next make the small trailing axle 
which is to be attached to the bottom bar of 
main ladder b (fig. 2). 

Cut a strip of the same steel, 7^ 

inches long by | inch wide, make the ends 
red hot and hammer them up nice and round 
as in fig. 12, then drill three holes for screws 
and hammer two small washers on as at a a. 

Next turn a couple of small wooden wheels ; 
they are to be ^ inch thick and 1^ inch 
in diameter, one side to be plain and the 
(7V> bf eonfinticd .) 


other should have a recess turned in it as at 
A (fig. 13), being also shown in section at b. 
A central bole must of course be drilled for 



axle, and if you have no lathe these wheels 
may be cut out by a small fret-saw. 

^lien finished, oil the axles and place 
them on with the groove outside, then put 
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another small copper washer on, as at b, 
and lightly rivet it on, but take care not to 
rivet so tightly as to prevent the wheels 
turning. 


OUB LIGHTHOUSES: THEIB HISTOBT, COHSTBUCTION, AHU BOKAHCE. 


T he Coast, for Trinity House purposes, is 
divided into geographical districts, 
each placed under the charge of an official, 
who transacts the general business devolving 
upon him as a local agent of the Trinity 
House. For the efficient execution of his 
duties, he has a vessel—usually a steam 
tender—placed under his control, by means 
of which be relieves the lighthouses and 
light-vessels, keeps them supplied with stores 
and provisions, lays and re-lays, buoys, etc. 

The head district is at Blackwall, where, 
in addition to the usual spare buoys, stores, 
etc., being warehoused, the Trinity House 
engineering workshops are situated. In 
these shops the repairs to the machinery and 
apparatus of lighthouses, light-vessels, etc., 
are effected, and trained mechanics kept for 
despatching (literally at an hour's notice) to 
out-stations, in the event of their services 
being there required. 

A few words, now, as to the process of 
erecting liglithouses. Those on shore, end 
those on islands contiguous to the main¬ 
land—not being works of peculiar difiiculty 
and danger— are generally built by contract, 
hut isolated rock towers, demanding, as they 
do. for their construction very special qualifi¬ 
cations in their executive engineer, are 
always erected by Trinity House officers. 
The material of which such towers are con- 
Btnicted is granite, the blocks of which are 
so dovetailed one into the other, both hori- 
tontally and vertically, as to form, when set 
in cement, one homogeneous mass. 

The diameter of these towers at the base 
is usually about 40 feet, and their height 
about 11.') feet. The stones are all dressed. 


By T. Williams, of the Trinity Hou.se. 
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and temporarily built up, in the w'ork-yard 
on shore, so that, when brought to the rock, 
they require no alteration whatever, but fit, 



Wolf Rock Lighthouse. 


each in its proper place, with perfect accu¬ 
racy. 

Boring the summer months, when only the 
(TV) bt contiilUfJ.) 


rock operations can, as a rule, be aafcly 
carried on, the executive officer and his 
working party, composed of forty or fifty 
artificers, seamen, and labourers, reside on 
board a sailing barrack, which is moored at 
a short distance from the rock, and from 
there they row to the rock in boats as early 
every morning as the state of the sea, or of 
the tide, will permit of their landing, often at 
daybreak, returning to the vessel when tho 
rock no longer affords the men a safe footing, 
or when approaching night renders further 
work until the morrow impracticable. 

In the meantime, a steam tender plies 
between the work-yard and the rock, bringing 
with her tlio materials of tho tower, and 
returning for another cargo as often as the 
previous one has been discharged. When 
the weather becomes tcmp<‘stuous, and the 
executive engineer secs little chance of re¬ 
suming the rock operations for several days, 
the vessels, with all hands on board, return 
to the work-yard (situated probably a score 
of miles distant), where the men proceed 
with tho preparations of further work for 
the rock until an improvement in the 
weather renders possible tho resumption 
of their labours at sea. 

It should hem bo mentioned, however, 
that, in one or two recent cases, a sixtcially 
designed steam vessel, fitted with the most 
approved appliances for taking on board, 
stowing, and discharging tlie huge lighthouse 
blocks, has efficiently fulfilled the threefold 
purpose of tug, barrack, and barges; and, 
possibly, this newer method may, eventually, 
quite supersede the older one which has 
been described. 
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THE ABC OF CONJUBINO. 


T he conjarer'g fondoess for feats in vbicb 
coins are used is proverbial. Pieces of 
money can be so readily concealed in tbe hand, 
and BO easily changed and vanished, that it is 
no wonder that every magician delights to in¬ 
clude in his programme a number of pleasing 
tricks with those bandy articles. We should, 
therefore, be guilty of a very serious omission 
if we neglect^ to instruct the reader in tbe 
devices employed by tbe conjuring fraternity 
when performing tricks with money. It will 
be necessary for the beginner to commence 
by acquiring two of the principal sleights 
used for this description of illusions. 

The Palm .—First of all some little prac¬ 
tice must be given to tbe art of bolding one or 
more coins in the palm of either hand. The 
operation is performed easily enough with 
the right band, but much more practice will 
be required before the learner can neatly palm 
a coin in the left. To master the best method 
of holding the piece of money, it will be best 
to experiment with the right band, and then 
when some dexterity has been acquired, the 
left hand can be brought into operation. At 
first a half-crown will be found the best coin 
to use, as it is of a convenient size, and tbe 
milling upon the edge affords a better grip 
than a copper coin. Place it fiat upon the 
centre of the palm, and slightly press upon 
its edge with tbe ball of the thumb. The 
hand must be kept open, and if it is held in 
that position, with the palm towards the 
body, it will have a natural appearance, and 
nobody wiil suspect it has anything concealed 
in it. 

When the reader is able to hold the half- 
crown properly in his palm, he should prac¬ 
tise getting it there from the tips of the 
fingers without any assistance from tbe other 
hand. The coin is held by the thumb and 
tbe two middle fingers, and then passed by 
the latter down the side of the thumb, and 
pressed by them into the palm, where it is 
gripped by the ball of the thumb, the fingers 
being removed as soon as it is secure. After 
this movement has been performed a number 
of times, tbe reader will probably be able to 
pilm the coin without tbe aid of the thumb. 
To do this tbe half-crown is allowed to rest 
upon tbe tips of the second and third fingers, 
which with a quick movement convey it 
direct to tbe palm, and os rapidly resume 
their previous position. If the band is 
given a quick upward and downward move¬ 
ment as tbe coin is moved, it will appear 
to tbe audience as though the half-crown 
vanished from tbe tips of the fingers into 
the air. 

The Pass.-This movement is extremely 
useful for the purpose of vanishing a coin or 
any small article. Tbe audience see the 
performer go through the motion of trans¬ 
ferring a coin from the right band to the 
left, and as at the moment they notice the 
former open and tbe latter shut, they assume 
08 a matter of course that the money has 
actually changed hands, and are much im¬ 
pressed when the conjurer, having blown on 
his left hand, displays it empty, and produces 
tbe coin with his right from bis elbow or 
some other unusual place. Quick palming 
is the secret of the trick. As tbe right hand 
brings the coin close to the left, the latter is 
shut, but not with the coin inside, it being 
St the same moment put into tbe palm of 
the right hand, which opens directly and is 
allowed to fall carelessly to the side. 

'• 'I oosy yet very surprising trick may be 
■ mod by the reader when he has become 
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fairly proficient in palming. It consists in 
causing a half-crown wrapped in one hand¬ 
kerchief to change place with a penny placed 
in another. Before commencing the feat a 
penny is palmed in the right hand, and that 
is all the preparation required. On appear¬ 
ing before his audience the conjurer borrows 
a couple of handkerchiefs, a half-crown, and 
a penny. The beginner who has fears that 
the coin in his palm may be detected while 
borrowing the articles from the audience 
should hold his wand in his right band 
during that process. It will appear to the 
audience to a natural thing for him to do, 
and as the band is closed upon tbe wand the 
hidden penny runs no risk of discovery. 
The wand should be laid upon the table, 
when the conjurer, having procured the 
articles necessary for his trick, returns to 
tbe platform. The next thing is to pick up 
the half crown with the right hand, and, 
apparently, wrap it up in one handkerchief, 
repeating tbe process with the borrowed 
penny and tbe other handkerchief. In 
reality tbe bidden penny is placed in the 
first handkerchief, tbe half-crown being 
palmed in its stead. While the audience 
think that handkerchief number two is 
made to cover the borrow’ed penny, the fact 
is that the performer drops the half-crown 
from his palm and presses the copper into 
bis hand, where the ball of tbe thumb holds 
it securely. Upon each handkerchief being 
opened it will of course be found that copper 
has changed to silver, and vice versd. 

Extra effect will be added to tbe above 
trick if the borrowed coins are marked by 
their owners before being used by the con¬ 
jurer. That precaution will prevent any 
suspicion arising that more than two coins 
are employed. The reader will find it neces¬ 
sary to acquire a sleight called the “coin 
change ” for this purpose. It is needed to 
substitute the borrowed penny for that be¬ 
longing to the conjurer. The latter coin on 
being taken from the handkerchief is held 
up by the middle fingers and thumb of the 
right hand to be viewed by the audience. It 
is then apparently transferred from the right 
hand to the left, and given with the latter 
to the person to whom it belongs for the 
purpose of identification. But at that mo¬ 
ment the “ coin change ” sleight is used, tbe 
result being that tbe marked penny is given 
and the other retained. The reader will 
readily acquire a proper mode of making 
this change if he has mastered the “pass” 
described earlier in this chapter. On bring¬ 
ing the right hand up to the left he has 
merely to drop the marked penny out of the 
palm of the right, and palm in its place his 
own coin, the left hand, as soon as it secures 
the borrowed penny, being advanced to the 
lender to return his property, while the right 
disposes of coin number two in a convenient 
pocket. 

When once the “ coin change ” can be 
neatly performed by the reader he should 
always request the audience to mark any 
money he may need to borrow lor his tricks. 
They will thus be satisfied that it is really 
their property the conjurer is manipulating, 
and will accordingly be impressed with a 
strong admiration for his cleverness. In 
the following trick it is essential that the 
coin borrow^ should be well marked, as if 
that precaution is omitted most people will 
at once assume that more than one piece of 
money is used. 

Tbe conjurer invites one of the audience 


to assist him upon the platform, and then 
takes one of two oranges from the table, 
wraps it up in a handkerchief, and gives it 
to him to hold. From some one else a half- 
crown is borrowed, and handed to several 
persons to mark, the conjurer then returning 
to the platform and requesting the holder of 
tbe orange to look well at the marks so os 
to be able to recognise the coin later on. 
The performer places tbe half-crown in his 
left hand, which he then touches with his 
wand and shows empty, but on taking the 
orange from his assistant, and cutting it 
open, tbe coin is found imbedded in the 
centre. The assistant vouches that the 
half-crown is undoubtedly the ono shown 
him a few seconds before; but the conjurer, 
with that candour and honesty so charaeter- 
istic of the fraternity, admits that the trick 
could be easily explained on the assumption 
of the assistant being a confederate, and 
therefore be expresses bis willingness to 
perform the feat again, but with this pre¬ 
caution — he wiil leave the cutting open 
of the orange entirely to the owner of the 
half-crown, who will thus be satisfied that it 
is really his own marked coin which is found 
inside. Dispensing this t ine with the hand¬ 
kerchief, he inserts the point of a knife into 
tbe second orange, and desires his assistant 
to hold it. He then causes the half-crown to 
vanish from his bands, and on the orange, 
still on the point of the knife, being taken 
to the proprietor of the half-crown and cut 
open, the identical marked coin is, to every¬ 
body’s great astonishment, found inside. 

Now for tbe explanation. Previous to his 
performance the conjurer conspicuously 
marks two half-crowns in an identical fa¬ 
shion. He is careful that the two coins aro 
of the same date, as were they to differ in 
that respect his trick would probably be ex- 
posed. Next be provides himself with a. 
couple of oranges, and cuts in each a narrow 
slit reaching to tbe centre. Into one of these 
he pushes one of his half-crowns; the other 
coin he either places in one of his pockets 
or hides behind a box or piece of apparatus 
on his table. The oranges are also placed 
upon tbe table, but are not hidden, and the 
conjurer is careful to observe the position of 
the one containing the coin, as the mistake of 
using tbe other one would cause the collapse 
of tbe trick. W"hen entering upontheperfor- 
mance of the trick the conjurer gets tbe du¬ 
plicate marked half-crown into his rightpaixtx 
either from bis pocket or from the table, 
according to where he had deemed it best to 
place it. Having induced somebody to 
volunteer to assist, he wraps op the orange 
containing the coin for him to bold, taking; 
care that tbe slit is not exposed. The bor¬ 
rowed half-crowns he changes by means of 
the “ coin change '' for tbe palmed one, whiclx 
he then shows to his assistant, who, seeing 
several conspicuous marks upon it, naturally 
believes it to be the borrowed one. Tbe con¬ 
jurer then “ vanishes ” the coin by making 
the “pass,” and as all eyes are on the left^ 
hand, the right drops the palmed half-crowi^ 
unobserved into a coat-tail pocket. Cutting 
open the orange, tbe performer exhibits his 
duplicate inside, and an examination by the 
assistant convinces him that it is the half- 
crown just before shown him. For arx 
obvious reason the coin cannot be shown at; 
close quarters to those persons who marked, 
the one borrowed, so the trick is repeated 
apparently to show bow free from deceptiorx 
the performer is, bat really to produce th« 
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borrowed half-crown for the satisfaction of 
the owner and those who can identify it. 

As the general attention is directed to the 
assistant, who is scrutinising the duplicate 
half-crown, the performer gets the borrowed 
coin from bis pocket and palms it, afterwards 
slipping it into the slit in the second orange 
which be holds carelessly in his bands. He 


sticks the knife into the orange, and in that 
fashion gives it to the assistant to bold, his 
explanation of the use of the knife being his 
anxiety to elevate the orange above the 
assistant’s band in order that no trickery 
from that quarter may be possible. The 
acute reader, however, will perceive that the 
knife is thrust into the slit already made in 
(To be eontinued.) 


the orange, and that the assistant, no matter 
how closely he may examine it, cannot find 
any external signs of preparation. The du¬ 
plicate coin is “vanished” by the “pass,” 
and when the orange is opened the owner of 
the marked half-crown is forced to admit 
that the one inside is his, although be has 
not the faintest idea how it came there. 


W E have been amusing ourselves lately 
with a little parachute, which does 
not seem to be as well known as it might be, 
for it acta capitally in all weathers, and 
seldom fails to open. 

We took an old pocket - handkerchief, 
though any piece of light fabric would have 
done as well, and we cut it into a circle. At 
equal intervals round its edge we fastened a 
few strings, and the centre we screwed down 
on to the top of a light bamboo stick a 
cmple of feet long. We tied all the strings to 
a ring, making them just long enough to 
reach to the end of the stick when pulled 
tight, so that when the parachute opened the 
ring rose about six inches up the stick; in fact, 
we made a light umbrella without any ribs. 

W'e then took some newspaper and rolled 
it round a broomstick, pasting it as we did 
BO, and after rolling it round a dozen times, 
we left it to dry. In the morning, when we 
withdrew the broomstick we had a good 
strong paper tube, similar in many respects 
to the straw-board rollers obtainable at 
the stationery shops for sending prints and 
music by post. A tin tube would have done 
as well, perhaps better, but the paper one 
answered all our requirements. 

In the end of the umbrella stick we filed a 
nick, and to the end of the tube we fixed a 
strong bit of elastic, so that we had a sort of 
gun and its projectile. Bolling up the para- 
cliute as if it were an umbrella, we rammed 
it lightly down the tube, fixed the nick in 
the elastic, and by drawing it down a little, 
obtained enough power to seud it up a few 
yards, when it opened, and, balanced by the 
stick, floated slowly to the ground in proper 
paraohate fashion. 


PABACHITTES OIT A NEW FLAN. 



At first we only shot it upright; but after 
a time we found we could give it any in¬ 
clination we pleased, and now 
we can shoot it from a window 
without fear of a failure, for 
the stick always assumes the 
vertical, owing probably to its 
being just the right weight 
for the size of the parachute, 
which is fifteen inches in 
diameter. 

Our success made us ambi¬ 
tious, and we tried a much 
larger affair, but this was at 
first a failure until we hit upon 
a plan of ballasting the stick 
at its lower end. Then it acted 
satisfactorily, as it acts now; 
and in the event of any one 
being desirous of trying the ex¬ 
periment for himself, we hereto 
attach a cut that makes the 
matter clear. 

There is no reason why these 
parachutes should not be shot 
like bolts from a crossbow, or 
from an ordinary gun, but it 
is as well to remember that 
the lighter they are, and the 
smaller they are, the higher 
they go and the better they 
look. 

Of course, parachutes have 
been made before of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, cut and uncut, 
with strings tied to weights; 
and they have been thrown up 
into the air, and slung up into the air, 
and dropped down into the air; but the 


strings alone seem to have nothing like 
the certainty of action that they have 


when helped by the central stick and sliding 
ring. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Foobteekth Sebizs.) 


[Continued from p. 47.] 

A^$ IS and 17 feari. 

PrUee—Half a (iutnea each. 

J. B. DirKixBov (Aged 18), Coidstaitb, Brampton, 
Cumberland. 

Wiij-nKO Drixkwatrb fa;ed 17), 2, Napier Cottages, 
fl^eut Street, Clieltenham. 

F. J. MoRTiUEK (aged 17), Cornwall House, Ordnance 
Row, PorToea. 

Arthur C. Puebtch (aged 17), 5, Stanfield Row, North 
Bow. 

cxBTiriCA’m. 

ER.V88T II. GO-BERT, 3S, Sycamore Road, Alton, Bir- 
mlagbam. 

AiAAN'DBJt Wiuiox, 82, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Carouvb Baii.uk, OrcMvenor House, Carlisle. 

Prkd Wood, S7, FrancU Street, Hall. 

FumxmcK Blocksidgk, 20, stone Street, Dudley. 

RoaiTA D. BaoO, Weetern Rowl, Creditou, Devon. 

Jamrb B. Habtix, I, North Fort Street, Leith, near 
Edinburgli. 


Rosa G. Crass, (Tliurch House, Patrioroft, Hancheeter. 
C. R. Harchant, 22, Garden Row, Southwark. 

Sakcxl J. Reid, 8, Lonsdale Street, Belfast, Irclood. 
Wir.i.tAK Kisu, M, Robertson Street, Hostings. 
MiwiE W. Anhov, 33, Albert Rood, Peckhani, e.K. 

H. E. Atria, 202 , Upland Rood, Dnlwlcli, s.a 
Charles Roubrs, II, Waterloo Place, Brighton. 

Joiix A. Evans. 26, Ferndole Road, Liverpool. 

Bessie O. Haswell, 101, Fetherton Rood, High¬ 
bury, K. 

E. S. Taylor, S, Yemon Rood, North Bow. 

A. K. Tancock, Little Waltham Rectory, Chelmsford. 
Richard W. Wilton, 26, St. Jade's Place. 

Benjamin Cl(UIE.n 8, 65, Dowiu Park Rrsul, n.e. 

W. E. Wiluns, 3, Windsor Termce, Llandudno. 
Leonard Sarrb, 81, West Street, Brighton, Sussev. 
Marion E. Pinnioer, 1, St. Peter's Place, Brighton. 

A. BucKANAN-DuNLor, The ShrubbcT}', Shooters Hill, 
Kent. 

John McEat, 28,ChalcotCre8ccnt,Primroee Hill, n.w. 

F. J. Hooke, 93, Hampstead Roa.1, n.w. 

EowABO J. Dtxo.N, 264, Barking Rood, Plalstow. 


Jpri 18 and 19 years. 

/’/*«—15i. meh. 

TnouAS Hobbs (aged 19), St. Mark’s Road, Lower 
Easloii, Bristol. 

REiiiNAi.ii HutiniRtB (aged 10), 3, OSley Rond, Brix- 
ton, N.w. 

F. O. Stki’iienbox faged 19), 43, Derby Street, Wel¬ 
lington Lane, Hull. 

CERTiriC.tTIW. 

Wsi. Peddix, 47, Charles Street. St. RoDot, Glnugow. 

John Campbell, 75, New Dmndliug Street, Munkwear- 
mouth, Sunderland. 

U. E. Dod, 51, Bonnerlcy Road. Battersea Rise, b.W. 

Edith A. Baoq, Western Road, CVeillton. 

W. F. SiiiTB, Bother Cottage, CaiclifTe, near RotLer- 
ham. 

Frank Woodruff, 27, Princess Street, Barualvy, 
YorkA 

W. J. Crane, 117, .\»iibunihatn Road. Hnrtinjr*. 

Mary K. Vinsii, St. Uelirrs. Sandown, Ule of Wight. 

Rachel E. Knollyb, The Vicarage, South Norwood 
Fark,6Je. 
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¥l\e Soy’^ Own 



SasWO.—T he EaMcr <*!,'(: in an old embli’tn nf iiatiiro's 
awokenini; to life in the sprin:;, and ai sucli was 
useil bj the Humans, Urccks, IVrMaiis, and 
tians. 

AQt'ARiL'U (Working I-a'I).—Glad that from mitling 
our paper you are aiK'ot'ssful. No; do nut Usu 
chemicals of uiiy kiud in cloauing out. 

T. Si'AioUT,—Tlie Ho-l Star liners have a rtsl star on 
their funnels. Tlu-y are not under the Hriiish flag. 
The White Star liners have freani eulouroi funnels 
capped with bliii'k. The P. and O. Hag is made up of 
four trleiiKles. the top one being white, the bottom 
one yc-Uow. the uiie nearest the must hlue, uinl that 
in the Uy rcl. 

JaSiSEX.—W e cnngr.itulatc you. “Gents" wi-ar en¬ 
gagement rings ; gentlemen dn not. The lady will 
tell you where to put the ring: she will probably 
prefer it on the third liugei uf the left Iiiiiid, 

S. T. C.—Tlie best long jump at present is C. B. Fry’s 
33 feet U iiiehes, done at last U.xfurd and I'aubridVe 
siKirts. 

IlKcr.ST REAnrn.— 1. To become a Fellow of one of the 
learned sooh-iies you have to be projiosol ami 
socumlert by Fellows to whom you are known and who 
pnictically Vouch for your fitness for adinisshm. \ 
eoilegu degree will neither help nor hinder you. 
3. You must become a duly qualificl iiraetitioner, 
but yon need not hold any ilcgrec. Itecenily the 
perii>l of study w'as icngtheneil. an<l it will take you 
five years to get through your cxamin.iihms. 

S. K. D.—The Anglian B<’at Club is at t’hi.swiek. the 
Curlew at Greenwich, the Falcon at O.eford, the ibis 
at Hammersmith, the Leander at Hnminersmith. the 
Thames at Putney, the Keptuue at Oxford, and the 
London at Putney. 

W. J. BliYAN'.—Your iilea of guins to Ta.smaiiia would 
seem to he an exeelleiit one. The most trustworthy 
lorticulars are obwinable at the Emigrants' Infor¬ 
mation Office, 31, Broadway, WestmiusCer. 


AnittAS. -J. The depth of witler is net the s.atni' nil 
along the SiTpi’nliiie, and bad you read the iiiiiiei-,s 
on the iinnk yon would have-eiui what the depths 
were. There is a Humane SiK-iiuy's Iniai out during 
Itatliine Innirs, and we licVer heard of anyl'tsiy being 
drowned there. 2. A bath will do you no harm, but 
go b.ii\'heailisl as much as you can. 3. Ttie toe will 
soon Ik- all riglit; you uecii not l>c alarmesl. 

It. .V. IJlX'iN. -I’liu might mend the egg with Gi.mt 
Ceini nt, or Conguliuc; but use a ramel-hair brurb 
and lie very careful. 

Risow.)c}i).—Partienhars of all poods importcl arc 
given every month in the lleiuriis. whicli >ou can 
huy for a few js-nce nt Messrs. Kyre and Siioitis- 
wocle’s, in New Street S<iiiare, Fetter Lane. 

A Wofi.o-BE HiouLAXDEU. fill to vi'ur head post- 
office and ask for the reernitiiig pamphlet. It will 
not Cost yon anything, and it will give you the 
press-lit standard uf uieasuremont for the diflercnt 
regiments. 

Ciiir.—Tliere are no sitpereargncs now. 

Np.wFOL'XnT.AXP.—1. There Is no limit: but from 13 to 
15 are the usual ages. 2. Iloyai naval engineers 
begin as eugineer students, 

R. C. Tef.ce.—L atin verse docs not mean tran.slatlng 
from Isitin jxwfs. but com|»isiiik' original poetry in 
Latin in Homti.in and other metres : and >our 
Igiioraucc of tliia is good evidence of your “stan- 
ilanJ," which sis'ms to l>c about equal to that of nur 
fourth forms, The explanation of the statement of 
yotir oxaniiners would seem to be that the Anti¬ 
podean likes his flattery laid on thick. 

VT. G.—Particnl.ars regarding a sanitary inspectorship 
could probably be obtainct of tlie Soi-n-tary, Parkes 
Muioiiui of Hygiene, Margaret Street, w. 

E. I. C.—The eockroacli, or black-beetle, is, of course, 
not a beetle at nil. It U orthopterous, nut colco|>- 
teroiis. 


U. M. S.—For a popular acetmut of the Troian War 
you coulil not do bctiiT than get ^^ofe^.•.o^ I'liurcli'a 
"SUirics from the Iliad" and “Stories from the 
CKly>«n.” both publiehcl by Seeley i Co. Mo.st 
]>i'o|ilc. however, know w hat they know of it from 
Pope's translation of Homer. A two-shilling edition 
of this is obtainable In the scries kiiowu as the 
Chaiidos tlassics. There arc duzi-iis of trnnslutioiia 
of Homer, however, all good in their way, tlie rug. 
goli-st anil nearest the original being probably Obnp. 
iiiuii's, uf which there is a cheap ediiiou in Morlcy'a 
“Universal Library." 

Pi.TMoi'TH.—There is a naturalist’s shop in Plymouth 
at (iu, Union Btrci-t. The name is James Palmer. 

TiiMMV.—Yes; a long way before tlicni, Naval enp- 
tiiiiis rank with army coloiiela The navy alwnya 
takes |>rcredeucc of thu army as being tbe senior 
K-rvice. A caiifiiiii in the army only rniiks with a 
naval lieuteiiont of les.s than eight years' service. 

r. W.—Tlie Ermotith at Grays i.s fur workhouse btiys. 
You cun get full iiarliciilurs eciiicerning It at ’ 37 , 
Norfolk Strs-et, Strand, The ship for you is the War. 
n/iKr, at I'hnriton. the offlee of which is in Bi-'hiips- 
gato Street Within, There is nothing to pay in 
cither case. 

R. E. Tlto^TU,—We have been making tho.se CHitncse 
junks for the la-t thirty years, and we have receiveil 
over a dozen letters lately, st.ating how stcjildly ca.uy 
they arc. and asking for sonicthing more difficult; 
so that, under the circumstaiiues, \vc tbiuk you had 
better try again, 

11. CaiimA-V.—O bjects for tlic microscope arc covered 
u'ith thin gl.iss, and this you buy in boxes aii,y 
packets at the places where micruscopes are sold. 
The glass costs about two shillings an nunee, and 
tlie iMiekc-ts contain an ounce ur half au ounce. 

Coi.D Bath (Rags).—N o, yon needn't wet the liair, but 
tbe brow aud face should be well sluiced with cold 
water. 


Digiti^od by v^ooQle 
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¥l\e Owi\ 


CHAPTBB V_A “COACH" SBITB. 

I F any one had told me two days ago that 
it would be reserved to an assistant 
teacher in a girls’ school to inspire me 
with an ardent interest in Latin and 
arithmetic, I should have laughed him to 
scorn. 

Miss Steele, however, succeeded in 
achieving the impossible. I am bound to 
confess that my new-born ardour was 
not mainly due to affection for the dead 
language in question, or even to esteem 
for my preceptress. But the idea of taking 
Low Heath, so to speak, by storm, had 
fairly roused my ambition. The glory of 
rising superior to my fate, of shalung off 
the ill-tutored Mr. Evans and his works, 
and rejoining my old school comrade with 
all the prestige of a fellow exhibitioner, 
captivated my imagination and steeled me 
to the endurance of hardships of which I 
hod hitherto conceived myself utterly in* 
canable. 

Miss Steele had no notion of letting me 
off my bargain. She procured particulars 
of the examinations, and very formidable 
appeared the list of subjects as we conned 
them. Still she was firm in her belief 
that I could do it if I only worked, and 
since her eagerness fully equalled my own, 
there was not much chance of my work 
dropping slack. 

If any other incentive was wanted it was 
the supreme discomfort of my position at 
my guardian's ofiice. 

My comrades there persistently mis¬ 
understood me. They put me down as 
an opinionated young prig, with whom all 
sorts of liberties might be taken, and out 
of whom it was lawful, for their own 
amusement, to t^e unlimited “ rise." 

I was, of course, unmercifully chaffed 
about the girls' school. 

“ He’s getting on,” said one of them, on 
the very morning after my dihui. “ They 
walk out together." 

“ That was not Miss Bonsfield you saw 
me with at all," I explained. “ That was 
my mother.” 

“ Quite time she came to look after you, 
too. How did she like your curls ? You 
should put them in papers overnight, 
then we shsuldn’t have to do them every 
day.” 

Whereupon I was seized, and had my 
locks tied up in wads of blotting-paper, 
and ordered to sit down and lick envelopes, 
and not dare to put my hand to my head 
till leave was accorded me from head¬ 
quarters. 

In this plight my guardian came in and 
discovered me. 

“ Ple^e, Mr. Girdler,” said I, not wait¬ 
ing for him to remark on my curious ap¬ 
pearance. 

But Mr. Girdler, who was not ordinarily 
given to mirth, abruptly left the room 
with a smile on his face before I could 
proceed. 

When he re-entered he was stem and 
severe. 

“ Make yourself decent at once, sir,” 
said he. “ No, I don’t want any of your 
explanations. No doubt they are highly 
satisfactory. I begin to understand now 
why you were sent away from school. It 
strikes me an idiot asylum is the proper 
place for you.” 

I disn^y tore my enri-papers out of 
my hair and went on with my work till 
the blessed hour of release came. 


Then I hied straight to the nearest 
barber. 

“ I want my hair as short as you can cut 
it,” said I. 

“ Very good, sir, we can give you the 
county crop, if you like." 

" Is that the shortest yon do ? ” in¬ 
quired I, not knowing what the “ county 
crop ” was. 

“ Well, sir, we ain’t asked to take more 
off as a rule, unless it is a clean shave you 
want." 

“ No, the county crop will do,” said I. 

And, to do the barlwr justice, I got it. 
I barely knew myself in the glass when 
the operation was over. 1 had some mis¬ 
giving as to the remarks of Evans k Co. 
in the moming—at any rate, they wouldn’t 
curl my hair any more. 

Miss Bonsfield and Miss Steele regar¬ 
ded me with something like dismay when 
they saw me, but were polite enough to 
maae no remark beyond giving me per¬ 
mission to wear my hat if I felt a draught. 

“ Miss Steele has been telling me of 
your plan of work,” said Miss Bouafield; 
“ and I fully approve, on the understand¬ 
ing you are serious about it. I am not so 
sanguine as Miss Steele is; still, 1 do not 
wish to discourage yo\i, Jones. But 
understand, it means a year’s hard work.” 

I assured her I was prepared for any 
amount of work, and Miss Steele, whose 
ambition was as keenly aroused as mine, 
gave a general promise on my behalf 
that I would work like a horse. 

“ Now,” said she, when Miss Bonsfield 
had left us, “ you're in for it, Jones. If 
you don’t work, mind, it will be a disgrace 
to me as well as you.” 

I fear during the months that followed 
this ardent yoxmg “ coach ” was frequently 
on the point of disgrace. For a week or 
two I surprised myself with my industry. 
Then I caught myself wondering at odd 
times whether I were really as sure of pass¬ 
ing as I fancied, and whether, if I failed, 
it would not be a horrible sell to have 
worked so hard for nothing. 

Then for a day or so I came in a little 
late, and took to grumbling over my 
tasks. 

“ Now, look here, Jones,” said she, one 
day, “ you were five minutes late on 
?fonday, ten minutes late on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and a quarter of an hour late 
to-day. How much is that in the week f ” 

“Forty minutes,” said I; mental 
arithmetic was a strong point with me. 

“ Very good; there’s forty minutes lost. 
The examination may turn on the very 
lesson you might have learned in that 
time. Now, I’m not going to threaten 
you, but what should you say if I were 
to call at the office and fetch you every 
day’?” 

I nearly jumped out of my chair. 

“ Oh, don’t, please don’t, Miss Steele,” 
said I. “ I’ll be here to the second, in 
future, I promise.” 

” All right,” said she, with a smile, and 
the subject dropped. 

This dreadful threat kept me up to the 
mark for the next few weeks, but even it 
lost its terrors in time, and my preceptress 
had to apply the spm* in- other ways as 
the time went on. 

Once, after I had been particularly 
slack, and bad, moreover, been so rude to 
her that she ended the lesson abruptly, I 
thought it was all up. For, when I pre¬ 
sented myself next day, I was informed by 


the servant that Miss Steele was busy, and 
h ad no time to see me. 

I was locked out! My dismay knew no 
bounds. Suppose she bad “ chucked ” me 
altogether. What would become of my 
chance of getting into Low Heath ? 

I retired home in great perturbation, 
and confided the state of the case to my 
mother, who advised me there and then 
to sit down and write an apology. 

I had never done such a thing in my 
life. Once I bad verbally begged Tempest's 
pardon for some error; but to commit 
myself in writing to a girl I 

My dear Miss Steele,” I wrote. “ I’m 
sorry. Yours tnily, T. Jones.” 

“ That will do very well,” said my 
mother. “ It's not too long, at the same 
time it says what yon want to say.” 

I wasn't altogether pleased with it 
myself, but allowed the maid to take it up 
to the school, with instructions to wait for 
an answer. 

In due time she returned with amissive 
from Miss Steele. 

“ My dear Jones. To-morrow as usual. 
Yours truly, M. Steele.” 

I am sure no model letter-writer ever 
said as much in as few words. 

This little correspondence cleared the 
air for the time. No reference was made 
to it when I turned up as usual the next 
day; but from the way I worked, and the 
way she taught, it was evident we had 
both had a shake. 

My next relapse was even more serious. 
It came early in the spring, after our work 
hod proceeded for about nine months. 

I really bad made good progress all 
round. Not in Latin only, but in Greek 
grammar, arithmetic, and English, and 
was naturally inclined to fed a little cocky 
of the result. 

“ Don’t crow, Jones,” she said, “you’ve 
a lot to do yet." 

But I did not altogether agree with her» 
and was inclined to indulge myself a 
little of an evening when I was supposed 
to be preparing my work. In an evil 
day I fell across an old book-shop, and 
found two books which helped to undo 
me. One was a rollicking story of a pirate 
who swept tfaeWestem Main, and captured 
treasure, and seized youths and maidens, 
and ran blockades, and was finally brought 
to book in a sportsmanlike manner by tb 
jolly young English middy, amid scenes 
of toi^c slaughter amidships. That was 
one purchase. The ether was even more 
disturbing. It was a “crib" to the 
arithmetic I was doing, with all the sums 
beautifully worked out and the answers 
given. 

So—I must make the confession— X. 
astonished Miss Steele greatly for a while 
by my extraordinary proficiency in arith¬ 
metic, and daring the same time spent 
my evenings in imagination on the higK 
seas, flying aloft the black flag, and shoot¬ 
ing across the bows of Her Majesty’s ships 
wherever I sighted them. 

This career of duplicity could not be 
expected to last long. One afternoon 
Miss Steele brought matters to a crisis by 
calling upon me to work a sum on the 
spot which was not in the book. 

I failed egregiously. 

“ That's singular," said she ; “ it's far 
simpler than those you brought with you 
to-day. How long did it take you to do 
them ? ” 

I looked hard at Miss Steele, and she 
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looked hard at me. The pirate gamo was 
op at last. 

“ Abont two minutes each," said I. 

“Two minutes?” 

“Yes—as fast as I could copy them 
out of the crib. I'm sorry. Miss Steele.” 
She shut up her book abruptly. 

I didn’t expect it of you, Jones,” 
said she; “ you’ve been making a fool of 
me. I’ve lost contidence in you, now you 
can go.” 

“ Ob, 1 say, Miss Steele, I'm so awfully 

“Be quiet, sir, and g^!" said she, 
more fiercely than 1 had ever known 
her. 

I took up my cap and went. She wus 
in no humour to listen to explanations, 
but it was clear I had done for myself 
now. After what had happened she was 
not likely to give me another chance. 

I did not care to tell my mother how 
matters stood this time. It would be 
difficult to put my case in a favourable 
light, and I was quite sure my mother 
could not help me out of my difficulty. 

I solemnly burned my crib that night 
in the parlour fire, after every one was in 
bed. It took ages to consume, and nearly 
set the chimney on fire in the operation. 
But when that was done, I was as far off 
a solution of my difficidty as ever. 

1 hardly slept a wink, and in the 
morning my mother added to my discom¬ 
fort by remarking on my looks. 

“ You’re working too hard, dear boy," 
said she. “ I must ask Miss Steele 
to give you a little holiday, or you'll be 
quits knocked up." 

'• Please don't,” said I. “ I’m all 
right.” 

Here the postman's knock caused a 
diversion. 

“A letter for you, Tommy,” said my 
mother. 

It was from Tempest of all people—the 
first he had condescended to write me 
since we hod parted company in Plummer’s 
hall nearly a year ago. 

It was a rambling, patronising effusion, 
in bis usual style, but every word of it, 
in my present plight, had a sting for me. 

“ It’s a pity you’re not here,” wrote he; 

“ it’s a ripping place. Everything about 
the place is ripping except the drilling 
master and the dumplings on Mondays, 
which are both as vile os vile can be. 
I'm in the upper fifth, and shall probably 
get my ribbon and perhaps my house 
after summer. Plummer's was regular 
tomfooling; to this. We've a match on 
with Rn|;by this term, and I’m on the 
reserv'd for the Eleven. I suppose you 
know young Brown is - coming here; 
though I’m sori^ to say as a day boy. 
His people are going to live in the town, 
so he’ll be able to come on the cheap. I 
shall do what 1 con for him, but I expect 
he'll have a hot time, for the day boys 
are rather smoll-beer. The exhibitioners 
have (he best time of it. If Brown 
could get a junior exhibition and live in 
school, he could fag for me and have a 
jolly time. But poor Dicky hasn't got it 
in him. I got rather lammed after I got 
home from Plummer’s, but it was all right 
when Pl umm er wrote to say that a 
burglar had shot the dog, and he was 
cony there had been a mistake, and 


hoped I’d go back. Catch me! It’s 
better fun here—as much cricket as you 
like, and a river, and gymnasiiun, and 
all sorts of sprees. It wouldn't be half- 
bad if you were here, kid; but I suppose 
you’re a young gent with a topper and a 
bag at your guardian’s office. I hope it 
suits you—wouldn’t me—” and so on. 

How this letter made me long to be at 
Low Heath, and how it made me realise 
what an ass I had been to go in for that 
crib! 

I really felt too bad to go that day to 
Miss Steele, even if she would have let 
me; and wandered about cudgelling my 
brains how on earth I could get her to 
take me back again. 

She wouldn’t believe my protestations, 
I knew ; but she might believe deeds, not 
words. 

So I shut myself up in my room and 
took dowTi my arithmetic, and worked out 
sum after stun all off iny own bat, till my 
brain reeled and I could hardly distinguish 
one figure from another. Some I ^ew 
were wrong, others I hoped were right; 
all were bona fide. I stuck to it till 
nearly midnight, and then merely writing 
my name on the top, put them into an 
envelope, imder the flap of which I wrote. 
“ I’v’e burnt the crib. Try me this once,” 
and posted them to my offended teacher. 

No answer came for twenty-foitr hours, 
which 1 spent on pins and needles, work* 
ing away fiiuntically during my leisure 
hours, and occupying part of my business 
time in personally avenging an insult 
offered to Miss Steele's name by one of 
my guardian’s junior clerks. I wished she 
could have seen me. I got a terrible blow 
on the eye, but 1 gave him two, and 
caused h^ to regret audibly that he had 
spoken disparagingly of my cruel fair. 

Next morning a note came to my 
mother. 

“ Please tell your boy I shall be in this 
afternoon.” 

In fear and trembling I presented my¬ 
self, and confronted not Miss Steele but 
Miss Bousfield, who addressed me in 
terse and forcible language, and gave me 
to understand that I was a person of ex¬ 
tremely second-rate character and attain¬ 
ments. I acknowledged it, btit hoped for 
an opportunity of improving her impres¬ 
sions. 

“ I shall leave it to Miss Steele to do 
as she thinks best,” said the head-mistress. 

“ 1 am sorry indeed her time has been 
wasted over a worthless pupil. You had 
better wait till she comes.” 

I waited grimly, like a culprit for the 
jury. When she came in and saw, as 
I suppose, my woebegone face, I read hope 
in her manner. 

“ I got your note, Jones,” said she. 

“ Oh ! I say, Miss Steele, I’m really 
frightfiilly Sony. I know it was a caddish 
thing to do, especially when you had been 
so kind. Look here, 1 did all those sums 
myself, without help; and here's anotlier 
batch I've done since; and—and ” (here 
I resolved to play a trump card) “ and I 
got this black eye sticking up for you.” 

That settled it. She smiled once more 
and said, “ Well, Jones, I'll say no more 
about it this once. I had made up my 
mind it was no use our going on to¬ 
gether; but I’ll try, if yon wiU." 

(7b h€ tmtinutJ.) 


“Trj' - I’ll kill myself working,” said 
I, “to moke up.” 

“That wouldn’t do much good,” said 
she; “ but I’ll try to forget ail this ever 
happened, and we’U go on just where we 
left off.” 

“That was page 72,” said I, eagerly; 
“ and I say. Miss Steele, you remember 
my telling you about Tempest, and Dicky 
Brown, you know, well-” 

“ Is that on page 72, or is it something 
which we can about when work is 
done ? ” 

So I got my chance once again, and 
tills time I stuck to it. 

The nearer the time came, the more 
desperately we worked. Sometimes Miss 
Steele had positively to hunt me out for a 
walk, or, if I would not go alone, to drag 
me along with her to some place where, 
regardless of our possible detection by 
Evans and his friends, we could com¬ 
bine fresh air and education. 

The fatal day came at last when I bad 
to go off to my ordeal. I was obliged at 
the last moment to disclose my well-kept 
secret to my mother and my guardian. 
The former fell on my neck, the latter 
grunted incredulously and embarrassed me 
By presenting me v/ith a five.shillmg 
piece. 

Miss Steele came down to see mo off at 
the station. “ Keep cool," said she; “ sit 
where you can see the clock, and don’t try 
to answer two questions at once." 

Never did tyro get better advice I 

I was too excite to heed much of the 
big stately building I was so eager some 
day to claim os my own schooL It was 
holiday time, and only a little band of 
combatants like myself huddled into one 
comer of the big hall, and gazed up in an 
awestruck way at the portrait of the 
Jacobean knight to whom Low Heath 
owed its foundation. 

To me it was all like a dream. I woke 
to discover a paper on the desk before 
me; a paper bristling with questions, 
each of them challenging me to get into 
the school if I could. Then I remember 
dashing ray pen into the ink and begin¬ 
ning to write. 

“ Keep cool. Keep your eye on the 
clock. Try one quet-tion at a time.” 
echoed a voice in my ear. 

How lonely I felt there all by myself t 
How I wished I could turn and sec her 
at my side t 

The clock crawled round from eleven 
to three, and 1 went on writing. Then I 
remember a hand coming along the desk 
and taking the papers ont of my sigliU 
Then a bewildered train journey home, 
and a hundred questions at the other 
end. 

I went on dreaming for a we<k, 
conscious sometimes of my mother's 
face, sometimes of Miss Steele's, some, 
tunes of Mr. Evans’s. But what I <lid 
with myself in the interval I should be 
sorry to be called upon to tell. 

At last, one morning I woke with a 
vengeance, as I held in my band a paper 
on which were printed a score or so of 
names, third among which I made out 
the words. 

“Jones, T.—(Miss M. Steele, High 
Stffiool. Fallowfield) Exhibition. i.'40. 

So I was a Low Heathen at last I 
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UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK, 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON, 

By David Ebb, 

Author of " Tht Champion$ of the Kremlin," “ The Tif/er Chirf of Burmahf etc., etc. 

CHAPTEB V.—HOW THEY WENT TO CALL CPOM AEABI PASHA. 


S CABOBLY had our young explorers gone 
a hundred yards in the direction of 
“ Cinnamon Gardens ”—the Hyde Park 
of Colombo—when Guest gave a sudden 
start, and called out: 

“ I say, old boy, we’re dished I I quite 
forgot we’ve no visiting cards, and we 
oan’t call upon this fellow without ’em— 
it wonld look like being free-and-easy 
with him beoause he’s down on his luck 1 ” 
“ Never do—rank bad form I ” assented 
Bramston. “ Well, I suppose we must 
just go back, then. Shall I teU cabby to 
put the ship about ? ” 

“No, it’s all right,” cried Guest, sud¬ 
denly ; “ here’s one of my father’s cards 
in my pocket-book, and that’ll just do, for 
his name’s the same as mine. Write yours 
underneath, and then we’ll be all square.^ 
Poor lads t little did they dream how 
very fiur firom “ all square ” that expedition 
was doomed to be. It soon became evi¬ 
dent that their driver, either misunder¬ 
standing the directions given to him, or 
being kotnally un&miliar with that part 
of the town, was “steering wild; ” and 
presently he pulled up altogether, and 
said something to them with great 
emphasis in his own language, of which 
they did not understand a word. 

“The old muffl” growled Guest; 
“ why can’t he talk so that a fellow could 
nndMstand him ? Arab! Pasha, d’ye 
twig ? Arabi Pasha ! ” 

But apparently the Cing^ese didn't 
twig,” tox he only shook Us head, and 
shouted for guidance to a passing native, 
whose reply started them off again at a 
brisk pace, to halt a few minutes later in 
front of a native school I 
“Well, I never!” cried Johnny; “do 
the duffers think Arabi Pas^ keeps a 
4choolf ” 

A Hindoo teacher came out and greeted 
them politely in broken English, and then 
directed the driver anew, the sole result 
being that they stopped presently at the 
gate of a barrack t Several English 
soldiers who were lounging about the 
yard eyed them with a br(^ grin, and 
one irreverent young grenadier shouted 
to them: 

“ Come to ’list, eh, young uns ? You’re 
just the right ’ight, too—ain’t they, Bill ? ” 
A fresh direction, a fresh start, and then 
another halt—this time before a tall, prim¬ 
looking brick building, which proved to 
be the town jail! 

“Well, if we’re going to keep on like 
this,” said Bramston, savagely, “ he'd 
better drive us straight to the nearest 
lunatic asylum, for we’U jolly soon be fit 
for it I ” 

This game of knocking at doors and 
running away, like a clown in a panto¬ 
mime, went on for twenty minutes more, 
and then Guest, growing inventive from 
sheer desperation, suddenly hit upon a 
bright idea. 

“ Look here, Johnny,” cried he. “ We 
passed a place just now with ‘City 


^luseum ’ on it, and there’s sure to be an 
Englishman there. Let's go back there 
and inquire where this Pasha’s to be 
found; and I’ll get up on to the quarter¬ 
deck, and pilot the ship myself” 

So saying, he sprang up beside the 
amazed driver, and by dint of pointing 
vigorously to right and left, and tugging 
at the bewildered man’s lean brown arm 
as if it were the tiller of a boat, succeeded 
in piloting the cab to the door of the 
Museum. 

“ Lucky for us! ” grunted he, “ or this 
time next century a worm-eaten cab, 
drawn by two phantom horses, and 
driven by the ghost of a nigger, might be 
^ing about here with our two skeletons 
mside, inquiring for Arabi Pasha! ” 

Bolting xmceremoniously into the 
Museum, our impetuous Wintonian 
promptly hunted out the English over¬ 
seer, who laughed heartily at uie story of 
their multiplied mishaps. 

“ You should have a^ed for ' Elizabeth 
House,’ ” said he, “ for hardly any of 
these native fellows know Arabi Paslia by 
his own name—they always call him ' the 
Eg^’ptian.* However, I think we’ll get 
you there this time.” 

And haj^ily he proved to be a true 
prophet. 

CoiUd the beauties of nature do any¬ 
thing to console a man pining with home¬ 
sickness, and tortured by the haunting 
memory of his lost power and grandeur, 
the exile had them to the fiilL The whole 
tract was one great garden, and along 
both sides of the dark-red highway rose 
an unbroken wall of rich tropical foliage, 
of every tint from the tender freshness of 
the latice tree to the deep shadowy green 
of the mango. There the noble cocoa- 
palm reared its tall graceful stem and 
plumed head like a stately Indian chief. 
There the brilliant hibiscus-flower ex¬ 
panded itself in the dazzling sunshine like 
a vast red fan. The forked leaf and hl^;e 
yellow globe of the bread-fruit arose 
beside the broad green banners of the 
plantain; and the coimtless suckers of 
the spreading banyan, crossing and re- 
crossing each other like the strands of a 
cobweb, shot down into the earth and 
sprang up again, till each tree seemed a 
whole grove in itself. 

All along either side of the road, the 
low, red-tiled roofs and massive white 
illars and painted walls of the European 
ungalows (villas) peeped forth every here 
and there through clustering masses of 
gorgeous tropical creeper, blue, crimson, 
yellow, scarlet, purple, white, green, and 
gold. 

At length the carriage turned up a wide, 
smooth cross-road, and halted at a 
garden-gate bearing on its low white 
pillars the name of “ Elizabeth House,” 
where the driver handed Guest's card to 
a gorgeous Peon (native servant) in a 
crimson turban, snow-white tunic, and 
bright scarlet sash. While the latter went 


to announce their visit, our heroes sur¬ 
veyed the ex-Dictator’s new home, which, 
with its deep arched porch, spacious front, 
broad shady verandah, and brilliant frame 
of gay-coloured leaves and splendid East¬ 
ern flowers, made a charming picture. 

Presently back came the Peon, inviting 
them to follow him. 

“ I say, Steve,” whispered Johnny, as 
they passed through the garden, “ this 
isn't a bad berth for a man who was going 
to be hanged for high treason not so 
long ago I ” 

“ It can’t be much comfort to him, 
though, poor old chap I ” said his cousin, 
pityingly. “ The swellest house in the 
world wouldn't do me any good, I know, 
if I were to be cooped up in it this way, 
like a bird in a cage ! ” 

As they approached the verandah, they 
saw looking down upon them, from the 
topmost step of the stair that led up to it, 
a tall, large-fituned, rather corpulent tnar^ 
of middle age, in complete European cos¬ 
tume, with the exception of the red 
Turkish fez which covered his grey heaA 
There was no need for them to a^ who 
he was, for his features bore a sufficiently 
close resemblance to the countless por¬ 
traits which had made all Europe familiar 
with that face only a few years before, to 
enable them to recognise at a glance the 
redoubtable Arabi Pasha himself. 

Remembering the time when this man’s 
name had been in every newspaper ia 
England, and his likeness in every print- 
shop, the two Wykehamists looked atten¬ 
tively at him as they came up. 

His complexion was surprisingly fair 
for an Egyptian, being not a whit darker 
than that of many an Englishman after a 
few years in India. His high stature and 
large frame gave him at first sight a 
dignity marred on a closer inspection by 
the nerveless limpness of his movements ; 
and the slight sternness given to his eyea 
by their large, bushy brows was wholly 
belied by the heavy placidity of the lower 
face, broadening toward the bearded chin.* 
Neither in his face, bearing, nor voice was 
there anything suggestive of the man who 
had led armies and ruled nations, fcnr 
whom thousands of brave men had given 
their lives, and whose hand had swayed, 
for a time the sceptre of the Pharaohs. 

His dress was a loose morning coat of 
light grey, white waistcoat and shirt, fauTi- 
eoloured trousers, white stockings, and 
black leather shoes with rosettes; bah 
though the clothes themselves were fruit¬ 
less, they suited their wearer as ill as tho 
costume of Europe always doee suit a truo 
Oriental. 

“ Sorry no could come sooner,” said 
the ex-Pasha in broken English, with ^ 
polite bow; “ I say my prayers when you. 
come.” 


■ In this respect Arabl's great lieutenaDt, Fehou. 
Pasha, formed a markol contrast to his leader, haritt^ 
one of the sliarpcst and clercrest faces that 1 hare ere^ 
seen in the East.—D. K. 
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“ Quite right—we should have been 
Tery sorry to disturb you at them,” re- 
pli^ Guest, shaking the fallen despot’s 
proffered hand with genuine schoolboy 
heartiness. “What a nice garden you’ve 
got here ! it's quite a treat to see it look 
so fresh and green in the middle of aU 
this heat I ” 

“Plenty hot,” assented Arabi, “but 


enoo^; and when Bramaton twined one 
of the gayest croton leaves like a fillet 
aroond her glossy black hair, the Uttle lady 
seemed greatly pleased with her new 
umaznent. 

“ They little bit ^htened of strangers,” 
aaid the Pasha, with a smile, “ and yet 
they see plenty.” 

“1 suppose yon have lots of visitors,” 
fOggest^ Bramston. 
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“ Tes, whenever ship come in, great 
many people come to see me. This morn¬ 
ing plenty people come—plenty lady come, 
too.” 

As the talk proceeded, the two lads 
(who had at first feared to seem like in¬ 
truders upon this fallen and helpless exile) 
were greatly relieved to find that the poor 
Pasha appeared to be very glad to have 


true Anglo-Saxon instinct of chivalrous 
tenderness toward a fallen man, carefully 
avoided what they felt to be a sore subject. 
On other points he spoke fi^ly enough, 
expressing his discontent with the damp 
Ceylon climate, which bad already 
afflicted him with a chronic rheuma¬ 
tism that showed itself in every move¬ 
ment. He also told them that one of 


“ Come to ’list, eh, young 'une ? " 

any one come and chat with him for a 
while, as almost his only relief from the 
benumbing monotony of an existence 
which, after the excitement of absolute 
sovereignty and the fierce short fever of 
war, must at times have been wellnigh 
unendurable. 

Not a sinjgle allusion did Arabi make 
to the stirring events of his brief and 
stormy reign; and the two boys, with the 


his sons was living not far from him, 
but that the rest of his children were 
in Egypt. 

At tliat moment the Peon brought iu 
tw*o more calling-cards, promptly followed 
by an English tourist and his wife—loud, 
hearty, red-£aoed, talkative—who bad 
come ashore for a few hours from a passing 
steamer. 

To our heroes' mingled horror and 
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amusement, the new-comers plunged at 
once into the Egyptian an a: and all its 
associations, spealdng quite freely (and 
evidently without the least idea of any 
possible offence) about their recent visits 
to Alexandria, the battle-field of Tel-el- 
Kobir, and "all the other places that you 
were connected with, Mr. Pasha,” while 
Arabi listened with an air of patient dis¬ 
pleasure that would have sudiced to check 
auy one less hopelessly self-satisfied. 

At length the worthy John Bull actually 
wound up by asking this dethroned and 
imprisoned exile, in the cheeriest tone 
possible, how he enjoyed himself in Ceylon. 

"Sir,” answered the fallen ruler, with 
a tone and look which had a dignity as 
as a pathos of their own, “ all my 
children in Egj-pt—all my friends in 
1 here alone. How should I 
enjoy myself here ? ” 

Even the tactless tourist was silenced 
for a moment, and just then a seasonable 
diversion was produced by the entrance 
of Digby Knight, who, having learned 
whither the missing boys had gone from 
the hotel servant who had so v ainl y 
■directed their driver, had at once started 
in quest of them. 

Arabi gave a slight start at sight of the 
^correspondent: and be started again when 
(he latter said a few words to him in 
Af^ic, to which the Pasha replied in the 
same tongue, with a smile of unmistakable 
..amusement. 

Meanwhile, the excursionist, rallying 


from the effect of Arabi's quiet rebuke, 
began to talk of his visit to another 
Egyptian town, which be called " Zigzag.” 

" Aha t you mean Zagazig,” said Ar^i, 
with more interest than he had yet shown. 
" You been there ? That my home—that 
place I come from.” 

"/ know it too,” said Knight, “ but I 
don't like it so well as Cairo. There’s 
nothing in all Egypt to match Cairo and 
its cit^el, the old fortress of Mehemet 
Ali.” 

Arabi’s heaNy eyes lighted up for a 
moment at this mention of the great city 
where he had once, for a few short months, 
been more than a king. But his face 
clouded again as the tourist, with almost 
incredibly bod taste, coolly asked him 
whether lie would not like to go back to 
Egypt, and tlien (happily without waiting 
for an answ er) added jovially: 

" You should come over and have a 
look at England, Pasha. It's a country 
worth looking at, I can tell you; and you 
won't see a town like London every 
day!" 

" I should like it well,” said the captive, 
looking gloomier than ever; “ but ” (and 
he paused as if the words choked him), " I 
cannot go.” 

"Pooh!” cried the irrepressible 
tourist, as jollily os ever, " you can’t now, 
but you will some day, never fear t 
Kobi^y can tell what may turn up, you 
know.” 

" Well,” said Digby Knight, thinking it 
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high time to cut ^ort this extraordinary 
conversation, " when the Pasha does come 
to England, I’m sure you’ll give him a 
real English welcome; but, in the mean¬ 
time, I think we had better leave him to 
rest a little, for he has received a great 
many visits to-day.” 

The gushing tourists took the bint more 
readily than Knight had ventured to hope ; 
but their departure was delayed by the 
sudden appearance of a turbaned native 
servant with a small silver tray, on which 
stood five tall tumblers brimful of lemon- 
sherbet, sweetened with Egyptian st^ar. 

The boys, delighted to meet with a 
" real Eastern drink,” drained their glasses 
dry, to the evident satisfaction of Arabi 
himself, who seemed greatly pleased when 
Knight reminded him that the sugar of 
EgA'pt is said to be the sweetest in tho 
world. 

" ^Vhat did you say to him when you 
came in, Mr. Knight?” asked Joh^y 
Bramston, as they drove back to the 
hotel; “ it seemed to tickle him no end 1 ” 

"1 asked him,” replied the corre¬ 
spondent, with a quiet smile, “ whether he 
remembered where we last met; and be 
stdd it was at Cairo during the war, when 
he had me prisoner, and was just going to 
liang me ! ” * 


* The of this Interrlew an taken from thoae 

nf tlie ricit paid by Mrt. Iwer and myaelf to Arabi at 
Culumbo in 1887.—D. K. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADYENTUKE. 

By Hbnry Frith, 

Author of “ The Searth for the Tafiman,” '‘The Opal UounliUn:' "The Cnpfitiii4 of Cadet%r "On the Witifi of the Wind." "School D<tri af SnndiUtndif etc., eta. 
CHAPTER V.—1 AM PCZZLED COSCERNINO ADEIA, ANI> MIXBO UP IN A CONFLAGRATION. 


A dela Hemphill was a very nice girl, 
but most reserved os regarded her 
parentage and youthful days. She pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge of people and things 
in Bristol, and fkr beyond its walls, to 
which I felt I could never attain. An 
excellent companion, quiet, gentle, rathei; 
inclined to ridicule, but always charm i ng. 
Miss Adela was decidedly attractive. But 
she never sought for admiration or com¬ 
pliment—and did not appear to care for 
any such phrases. She seemed devoted 
to "her "grandpapa,” and was, I think, 
becoming attached to my mother. 

We three sometimes went abroad to¬ 
gether, and on special occasions Adela 
and I wandered mone —without mother; 
and I think we enjoyed our rambles. We 
b?lield the uprooting of the beautiful lime- 
trees in the Queen's Square, already de¬ 
vastated by the great storm in which 
only two vessels of those anchored in 
King’s Road escaped shipwreck. We in¬ 
spected the privateers which lay more or 
less upright according to tide and wind, 
in the river channel by the Kays and 
Back. We discussed the late capture of 
the Sun Dickenson-—& vessel carrying 
suspected war-material to America. The 
mate and crew thereupon took action and 
got possession on the high seas, brought 


her into the Avon, and unloaded the 
contraband goods shipped by some British 
firm. . We read the advertisements for 
midshipmen put up by privateersmen, 
setting forth the advantages which cadets, 
and also musicians, drammers, and other 
players of instruments would possess. 
There were luggers, schooners, snips of 
war, all privateers; all armed with guns, 
and well manned, appealing to the loyalty 
of Bristol men and adventurous youtli. 
Need I confess that they stron^y appealed 
to me! 

Then the Hot Wells and the excursions 
down the Avon, with music, to dine 
beneath the trees by Portisheod, or even 
on the Holm in the Channel. The band 
at the Wells, the colonnade and its shops; 
the parade some 800 feet in length, shady 
and cool and pleasant. The passing 
ships; the great rocks, the meadows 
beyond them, and St. Vincent’s ancient 
hermitage; the green grass, where the 
Mall and Caledonia Place stand up in 
paved grandeur; the turnpike to the 
Downs, beloved of highwaymen; the 
valley of nightingales opposite ; the ferry 
at the foot of the Wells; the strawberries 
and cream at Ashton; the windmill— 
now the observatory—and the Smugglers’ 
Beacon tower beyond it to the westward. 


These rambles, sounds, and sights oc¬ 
cupied my leisure-time often; but os 
of^n the Kays claimed me, and tlie ship- 
ping. Adela and I encountered the sailor 
who had so mysteriously appeared to me 
on my first evening in my uncle’s house. 
He knew us both, and chatted in familiar 
strain with Adela, ignoring me almost in 
his very confidential talk with her. She 
knew his secret! That there was a 
secret I was convinced, and every day I 
made up my mind to question Adela. 
Every next ^y I foimd such questioning 
impossible! 

Thus the inquiry devolved upon myself, 
and as a preliminary I took to going about 
at night-time. For this idea the situation 
of my apartment was chiefiy responsible, 
as it overlooked a wall near the alley by 
the warehouse, and from my window a 
person of moderate agility might gain the 
coping and drop into the lane. Then 
through Princes Street, at the end of 
which uprose Master Pa^ore’s ingenious 
crane for shipping goods, one could reach 
the Grove, the Kays, and the Mud Dock. 

Many a time we, Adela and I, walked 
round the mile-ond-a-quarter of Kays when 
the tide was Bowing. Then entered ves¬ 
sels from all parts of the globe, with wares 
and merchandise as varied. We inspected 
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(he docks of Champion, Sea Mills, and 
ventored even to King's Boad or to 
Crocker’s and Morgan's Pills on the 
sonth side. Bat of ^ places, bnildings, 
and objects my curiosity was most firmly 
fixed upon the Beacon tower. 

Adela professed entire ignorance of its 
real uses. She assured me—and I believe 
now that she really did believe what she 
said—that the tower was only a kind of 
sign or landmark, and the light a guide. 
But sometimes the light did not bum. I 
ascertained so much firom personal ob¬ 
servation. 

It became easy after a while to escape 
from my room and to return by the aid 
of a fnendly spout, one of the few not 
removed in accordwce with the Act of 
1765. By using this ancient aqueduct 1 
managed to climb out and in again un¬ 
discovered. There was a pleasant sense of 
risk in this, but for a while, in consequence 
of the weather and for other reasons, I 
did not then venture so far as the tower. 

One evening—it was in January 1777, 
the seventeenth, I think—we were all 
alarmed by a blaze which shot up sud¬ 
denly from the wharf at which the 
Savannah la Mar was lying, loading for 
Jamaica. In a few moments the excite¬ 
ment was tremendous, and hundreds 
hurried down to the quay. There it was 
perceived that the deck of the vessel had 
been bedaubed with pitch, tar, and resin 
in the darkness of evening, and if there 
had not been water handy on the deck 
the vessel would have been burned to the 
edge of the river. As it was, the mizen 
mast was sacrificed,which was bad enough; 
but what was worse—1 lay under suspi-' 
cion, as having been roaming about in the 
gloaming. 

An examination disclosed the fact that 
other vessels had also been tampered with, 
and, but for the mercy of Providence, the 
whole of the shipping might have been 
consumed I 

This was terrible intelligence for my 
uncle. He was extremely ill-tempered, 
and in his position insisted on a meeting 
of inhabitants to protect themselves. He 
sent me round with a requisition, and the 
Bell Inn was named as rendezvous. 
As I went on my way I called at the shop 
of Mr. Morgan, our pleasant-smelling 
druggist, in Com Street, and found him 
engaged with a young gentleman, not 
innch older than myself, wno was lodging 
hard bj’. 

“ Yes,” I heard him say, “ I only hope 
the mftians will not try the warehouses. 
If Bell Lane should catch fire there would 
be serious injury done." 

“And your shop is combustible, too, 
sir?” said the young man. 

“That it is," replied the dniggist, 

“ but there is no fear of me.” 

“ No, no,” said the young man. " But • 
there is s'lmetbmg in your way; some 
Glauber salts in my possession. I pray you 
to keep it as earnest of my thanks for 
your information. I will send you the 
box with its contents for storage and 
future use.” 

“ You are vastly kind," replied the drug¬ 
gist. ** Well, young sir, your business ? ” 

This was addressed to me. I told him 
in the hearing of the young man, who was 
attentive even to my words in polite 
fiuhion, and when he had qnitted the shop 
the dniggist said; 

“ A rare youth is he 1 But as to this 
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meeting I cannot attend it. My assistant 
is absent. My cook cannot remain alone, 
she is so alarmed; the fire has completely 
unnerved her.” 

“ Ob, I will come and guard your shop, 
sir, if it please you,” I said. “ I am not 
afraid of fire ! ” 

“There are miscreants abroad who 
would not hesitate to bum us in our beds! 
The soldiery and firemen are in readiness, 
I am aware. I will attend at the Bell, 
however; tell your worthy uncle so.” 

“ And I will attend here at four of the 
clock.” 

So we parted. I summoned some 
other citizens and merchants of our ward, 
and after dinner went to the druggist's. 
We closed the shop together, and then, 
book in hand, I sat, lutening at times 
and at times reading, until the silence 
began to make me wish for some com¬ 
panionship. Even a cat—which I am not 
fond of—would have been acceptable in 
such a solitary house, where Mistress 
Bertha, the ancient domestic, reigned 
alone and almost unseen, so m^est 
was she. 

It was lonely and dismal; a high wall 
hard by separated the side of the house 
from the lane, and the windows were 
barred to defend the stores of drugs and 
other articles of consumption which 
worthy Master Morgan sold at a stupen¬ 
dous profit. His house was well gutfded 
firom the rascally American sympathisers 
who would bum our ships. Already a man 
named Aitken had been at work at Ports¬ 
mouth, but had made his escape. He 
would find a warm reception, we thooght, 
in Bristol if he ever dared to show his 
trmtor’s face amongst us. Fortunately I 
was in the house on that first evening of 
the fire, and though by its means the 
report of my rambling had been carried 
to my uncle's ears, he only boxed mine, 
and threatened to imprison me if I again 
offended. 

But to retorn to the draggist. I was 
alone in the house, for the timid house¬ 
keeper had betaken herself to her friends, 
and free to roam whither I pleased. 
Several drugs looked tempting, but fear¬ 
ing deadly or less fatal consequences, I 
abstained fiom any intimate acquaintance 
with the contents of the jars, bottles, 
and drawers. No one would disturb me, 
80 I peered about, and amused myself by 
casting salts into the fire in the parlour 
behind the shop, to see the colours of them. 
In the shop I perceived a ciuious smell; 
1 searched for the cause. 

Beneath the counter I discovered the 
box of Glauber salts which the pleasant 
young man had promised to Mr. Morgan. 
This sulphate of soda was, and is still, I 
believe, in general demand, but I bad no 
intention to try its efficacy. Nevertheless 
it was liable to be opened; accordingly 1 
qnickly removed the lid. and inspected it. 
The curious smell was there ! 

What was this ? Glauber salts ? Cer- 
tainl 3 ' not! Shavings 1 resin I a fuze t 
gunpowder I A whole magazine of in- 
fiammable material beneath the counter, 
which, if lighted, would quickly consume 
the old house so frill of stuffs ready to 
kindle, blaze, luid explode at the slightest 
application of fire or even of heat. I 
knelt by the box. feeling stricken as it 
were, and unable to move for some 
seconds, although, for all I could tell, the 
horrible ingredient? might catch fire at 


any moment and blast me into space like 
tinder. 

Seldom has a lad been in such a pre¬ 
dicament. My position was most terrible. 
Alone, already under suspicion, here I 
was ^e to face with a fearful danger, 
and had not the fuze or touch-paper gone 
out—a circumstance in which I recog¬ 
nised the finger of Providence—my life, 
the shop, the adjacent warehouses, and 
perhapshalf our old city, might have been 
destroyed. Even after this lapse of yesurs 
the remembrance of that evening makes 
my blood run cold! 

What to do I knew not 1 The odonr I 
had noticed must hare been the smell of 
the faze. I trembled when I thought of 
my narrow escape: then springing to ray 
feet I stood gazing at the box which had 
80 nearly proved my destruction. If I 
threw it away, the concussion might ignite 
the fiendish fires with which I considered 
it was filled. If 1 left it where it was 
suspicion would again &1I on me, for Mr. 
Morgan would of course declare that the 
box contained innocent Glauber salts. 
Finally I made up my mind to stand at 
the open door, and as soon as either 
Morgan, or perhaps some other of my 
uncle's friends, came by from the BeU, 
inform them of the treachery. 

We in Bristol were politically very 
much divided in opinions in those days. 
Some wanted war and some did not, but 
in the matter of burning the town we 
were at one. The ships which had been 
fired were fortunately in the water, but 
suppose any American succeeded in set¬ 
ting fire to any vessel at low tide bv the 
crowded Kays of the Mud Dock, what a 
conflagration would ensue! I stood by 
the door in anxious ewetation, feeling 
that I resembled Guy Fawkes of hatefru 
memory, and fearing that I would be 
implicate in a similar crime. 

As 1 stood irresolute, peering into the 
semi-darkness, watching the boats on the 
river patrolling it, their lights just glint¬ 
ing in the water, my attention was 
directed to a cronebing figure at the end 
of the warehouse wall. This individual 
could be after no good, so 1 watched 
him. As the entry behind me was dork 
my presence was unheeded. The lane 
was quiet, people were at home guarding 
their houses, or, if away from home, con¬ 
sidering means to guard them. So I 
waited and watched. 

All was silent. Suddenly the man 
rose; threw a rope over the warehouse 
wall, Mr. Lawley's high wall, fully ten 
feet high, and rapidly climbed it. On 
Saturday evenings the people were certain 
to be away, trusting to wall and barred 
windows, and this eventful day was 
Saturday. In a moment the man, who¬ 
ever he was, had passed from the wall to 
a window, and after casting something 
in through the aperture he made for the 
puipose, descends. 

Now was my time; leaving the door of 
the drug Bhoi> ajar I rushed at the intruder, 
who was quite a youthful-looking man. 
Id this incendiary I recognised the person 
who had presented unsiispicious Mr. 
Morgan with the Glauber salts. I rushed 
at hun, shouting help and fire alternately 
at the top of my voice. But the ^oung 
scoundrel npset me by some trick of 
his heel, and sank into the earth, as it 
seemed, for when I arose immediately not 
a trace of him was visible, even against 
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the water line, and I coold see with cUs- 
tinctnesB for some distance. 

In a few moments assistance arrived, 
and some of the visitors at the Bell, 
hearing the alarm spread, came np. But 
in a short time they returned, for the inn 
itself was on fire, and no flames yet issned 


number, came and endeavoured to ex* 
tinguish it; but fimitlessly. Scores of 

r aople help^: from floor to floor they 
orried, saving all they could, toesing the 
bales from the unbarred lofts to the 
imminent danger of those outside; others 
were perceived enveloped in flame and 


bales and bundled and packages were 
carried or tossed or rolled forth into the 
street, a cordon of soldiers surrotmded 
the heap, and prevented any seizure. 
Other houses took fire. The Bell caught 
more than once, and Com Street and 
Small Street were in danger. The flames 



from the great warehouse, whose owners 
had been warned. But they in their 
wisdom derided my news, notwithstand¬ 
ing other warnings. The results were 
fearful. The warehouse caught fire on 
Sunday, and the excitement was intense. 

Such a blaze must have been visible 
for miles around. The engines, ten in 


most alarmins discovery. 

smoke on the roof, while the clanking, 
fussy engines, manned by detachments of 
citizc-us and sailors, spouted little jets 
of water on the warehouse, and seemed to 
stimulate the fire in places. 

Then the tramp of advancing troops 
was heard. The soldiers had come to 
help. No ! to gturd the salvage. As the 


rose high, and the rascally 
one who had kindled it 
must, if beyond the city, 
have imagined it in course 
of total destruction. 

Fnim all directions 
people cooio to see and 
hear. From the Hot Wells, 
from the Hill opposite to 
them, from the sliips, and 
from the Fourteen Stars, 
whereGuinea captains hob¬ 
nobbed, and from Mer¬ 
chant’s Hull hard by in 
Princes Street, wore people 
congregated, and from all 
sides ec^ually to extinguish, 
but chiefly to witness the 
fire, or to talk of reward if 
any one could catch the 
offender! But either the 
fifteen hundred pounds 
eventually offered was not 
sufficiently powerful, or the 
people did not look in the 
proper lUrection. The 
painter, Jack, remained un¬ 
discovered for many weeks, 
but at length one Aitken, 
a young man of one-and- 
twenty, was apprehended at 
Odihom, and was identified 
as the incendiary by a com¬ 
rade, also a prisoner, to 
whom, being of the same 
craft, he confessed; foi: 
which purpose, in faith, tho 
men were put together ity 
one cell. 

James Aitken, alias "Painter Jack’* 
was hange<l on March 10, 1777, at 
Portsmouth, where he commenced opera¬ 
tions ; and so passed out of history. 

Just after this scare came my great 
adventure on the Beacon, wliich led to an 
entire change in my condition, 

(7o bt eontlnm^) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(FtrrxiKTa SsBisa.) 


NEW SUBJECTS AND VALUABLE PRIZES. 



I T must be ob¬ 
vious to our 
readers, we should 
hope, that tlie 
I’rize Competi¬ 
tions inaugurated 
by the Bov’s 
Own Papeii. and 
so successfully 
continued for 
fourteen years, 
are in many respects unique, and worthy of 
the fullest confidence. For one thing, all the 
Prizes offered, and more, are really awarded. 
Then, despite the expense and trouble in* 
volved, “ entrance fees," specious but deceptive 
“ baits ” for securing new readers, and all the 
rest of the now well-known machinery, 
mostly imported from the United States, and 
eagerly worked by second-class and catch¬ 
penny publications, have from the first been 
scrupulously avoided. Farther, our com¬ 
petitions have never approached in any way 
that first cousin to gambling, the lottery; 
but the awards are band fide, and made most 
carefully wholly in the interests of the com¬ 
petitors and good work—merit, and merit 
alone, winning the day. Hence, one need not 
be surprised to find that our Cebtificates ore 
widely accepted in their own line, as are those, 
say, of the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or 
the College of Preceptors, in theirs; and 
many a boy has obtained his first step on the 
ladder of success by being able to produce 
the signed testimony of the Editor of our 
world-wide favourite boy’s paper. 

Once more, then, we start onr Annual 
Series, now the Fifteenth, and hope it may 
prove to all our readers even more than 
osoally attractive. Of course, we repeat some 
of the old favourite subjects—by which we 
may be able not only to gauge the progress 
made by our elder frienik, but also a^ord 
competitors nnsuccessful on previous occa¬ 
sions yet another chance. It should ever be 
remembered by aspirants to literary, art, or 
mechanical success, that local admirers, 
especially if relatives, are not always the 
safest or beet jndges of one’s capabilities; 
and it should prove helpful in every way to 
have one’s work tested by competent anthor- 
itiea, side by side with that of others of one’s 
own age resident in all parts of Great and 
Greater Britain. 

We woold repeat here an old caution, with 


a view of rendering correspondence 
on the part of competitors quite un- 
necessary—tbat should there ever be¬ 
any doubt as to our exact meaning 
in the announcement of subjects, readers 
will be quite safe in following their own 
judgment in the matter. Our one object in 
ofTeringtlie Prizes and selecting the subjects 
being to help competitors, they may be quite 
sure we should not allow any deserving 
worker to suffer because of a mere accidental 
misunderstanding. The rules and conditions 
must, however, of course, be strictly adtecred 
to. All the subjects are equally open to 
every bond fide reader, irrespective of sex or 
nationality, within the ages specified ; so 
that any or every reader may, if so disposed, 
try IN ALi, THE couPETmoNB. The right to 
niodify or eveu withhold the Prizes, if in any 
subject there should be no suitable competi* 
tioD, is of course reserved by the EdUtor, 
whose decision is in all cases ^al. 

I. Handwriting' and Composition. 

Priiet—Fite Ottineat. 

We offer prises of Fitt Ouineat, to be divldod as the 
Adjudicators ma; thiuk best, for the best Letter, to be 
judged alike as to cotuposition and Iiundwriting, 
addressed to the Editor, ou the subject of “Tax Buv'a 
Own rAPKR." 

As a reellj good legible handwriting is becoming in- 
cn-aslngly appreclateil, especially In cotumcrcial life, 
aud is not always taught and recognised as it ouglit to 
be at our Public Bcliuols, we have again scicctixl tlic 
subject of handwriting, comblocd with composition, as 
one calculated to test the skill of our remlers in this 
direction. We do not limit the style of writing to any 
one class, whether the commercial, the coiTcs}ionding, 
or the legal, but no extra marks are allowed for orna¬ 
mentation, in the way of fancy initials, etc. 

Competitors will be taken in three classes—the 
Junior Division, embraolng all ages up to 14 ; the 
Middle Division, all ages from 14 to IB; and the Senior, 
nil Ages from 18 to 34, with the usual ** Over-age " scotion. 

[PAe Uut daffor tending in it Januarf 31, 1693.] 

II. Hone. 

Prittt—Three Gnineat. 

Once again wo offer, as during many j^erioos years, 
Prises for the best musical setting, with organ or 
pianoforte accompaniment, of any of the rersesappearing 
in our last volume (Vo), xiv.), or In the Extra Summer 
and Christmas Parts of 1899. There will be two classes 
only (not Incladlng the “ Over-age ” claw), the Junior 
embracing all ages np to 18, and the Senior from 18 
to 34. 

[The tat! dog for tending fri fj Pebnutrg 36,189S.] 

III. Deiijrainp and Drawing 
Competition. 

Pritet—Fite Guinea*. 

yit offer Two Prizes, of Three and TVs Guinea* re- 
spectlvriy, for the best original design, in peo-aud-luk 
work, for one of our “ Coircopondence '* pam illnstra- 
Uons. Should be drawn the teidik of one of our^og^i, 
and not to exceed half-page depth. There will be two 
olasees only—all aget np to 16, and from 16 to 34. Tbe 


higher prlie will go to the dtrisloD showing tlw betta 
work. 

[TAe fort dag for tending in it iiarth 31, 1893.] 

IV. llliiininaf.in g> 

Pritei—Flee Guinea*. 

We once more repeat this subject, for this class of 
competition, experience proves, is always popular with 
our readers. We offer now Piuzm amounting to Fice 
Guinea* for tbe best illumination (in oils or water-colours) 
of the competitor's favourite New Testameut pmoiise 
Either tbe Authorised or Roriacd Versiun may be fol¬ 
lowed. Competitors will be divided into classaaccuMiiig 
to aga Tliey are not prolilbited from using pureljased 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their own. 
and, other things being e«iua]. the mfereiice will be 
given to original work throughout. The si/c, material, 
etc., are left to tbe choice of competicora 

ITtie Uut dag for tending m u April 39, 1893.] 

V. Literary: VerseB. 

PrUei—Three Guinea*. 

Wo offer Two PRiZB.of Tm Guineat and One Guinea 
respectively, for the best original Poem sent in on the 
subject of the page drawing in this month's part, en¬ 
title “Saving the Wounded Chief.” The style and 
metre are left entiicly to the choice of competitors, but 
DO contribution sbonld exceed lirlg line* ha length. 
Competitors will be divided luto two classes—Junior, 
ail ages up to 16 ; Senior, from 1C to 34. The higher 
jjrlse will go to tbe division showing the better work. 

{The inu dag for tending fn li Mag 31,1893.] 

VI. A Pocket-Knife Competition. 

PrLet—T»o Cuinms. 

We offer a Piuzx of at least TVo Guinea* (which we 
may increase if needs be) for tbe bm articles—to 
judged alike as to workmanship and ingenuity—pro* 
duced wholly by means of a pocketrknife and commoa 
pine or other soft-graliieU wood. Upen equally to all 
readers up to 34 yoirs of age. 

{The Uul dag far tending fn t* June 30,1693.] 


Thit it but am inlroduetorg lut, A’tJt month Other 
prize laigtct* irilt be announced. 


Special Extra “ Over-age" Priiei. 

We resolved, in tbe interest of our many older readers 
who did nut like to be excluded by an age lli^t, to 
make a tvecial extra etau, to Include ait aget ahoet 24. 
In this claos we will give a uniform prise of One Guinea 
in cuch of the subjects announced for competltloii, 
provided the best productions in this extra class surpass 
those of the prise-winners in our ordinary Senior 
Divisions, Should the ** sjiecial extras” fall below the 
Senior Division, no price will Ik awordd. All the 
subjects now annouiicei in this our fifteenth s^ea of 
conipctitions arc thus open to our older readers, who 
miiht, however, conform to tbe “ Rules and Conditions” 
Bpidlcable to all our other competitors. 

EVLES AHB COHBITIONI. 

1. A’o arliele qf ang Und sent in to us in oompetition 
iriff be returned, whether aoeompunied by stamps or 
nut. 77re retuU (f each compriilion teUi be pidilUhnl in 
due conrte in our eoiimint, and noguetiionion fAesHii>>c( 
eon be autieereti through the port, the fortmrding qf 
ilnmped and luldrtuexl entelvpet uotvitht'anding. 

2. In addition to the Priics, handsome “Ci-rtifleaies 
of Merit," miitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will Ite awarded to oU the more meritorious competitors 
who may foil to scciura prixes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own— tliat is, must be the product of his own Imints and 
brain ; tbough, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whetl^ from books or Irioids, 
are adimmlble. 

4. All MBS. must have at tbs top of first page tbs/n/f 
some, addrett, and age of sender, dearly and legibly 
written, thus 

Name. 

Address.. 

Age. 

In the ease of the lUnminations, Uosio, etc., tbeoe 
some portloalors should be written on a separate piece 
of paper, irAteA tlwuld oho bear the teriifiiate {tee Ruie 
6). and must tlilehed (not pinned} on the ^nt top 
Int-hond oomer, or, preferably, gummed to the tack. 

6. All oontributlons sbouht bo certified by parent, 
clergyman, minster, teacher,employer, orotlier respon¬ 
sible person, os genuine unaided work. BythlscerUfi- 
oat« we riffl{dy mean a letter, or even on cndoraiwsit 
under the oocnpelitor's name, thus;—** I hereby certUV 
that the acooffipanjlng article is the unaided work 
of-Signed-. 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked ssrt- 
lide "Prlso Comm-Ution,” and must Ik addrconl 
to “ Thk KniTon, wr'a Own PArxji, 36, Paternoster 
Siow, London,” Iht earringe being, of oouroe, in all coses 
FBXrAUI. 
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THE BOY’S OWH MODEL FIBE ESCAPE, AKD HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of “ The Bou't Om WiniimtU," “ Ilote to Build a /loielnj Puni,” “ Tkf Bof't Oitn Fire Fajine'’ etc. 


A COUPLE of handrails are the next things 
A. required, and to make them, cat off two 
10 -inch lengths of the ^ inch wire, make the 
ends hot, and hammer flat, and then bend 
them up to the shape of tig. 14, and drill a 
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hole at each end, a a. Make them 5 inches 
between b c, inch from o to n, and | from 
D to A, and then screw them on to the side 
ladders c c (fig. 2). 

You will next reqnire another piece of the 
^ inch wire about 2 feet long. 

Bend it into the shape of the letter U, 
then double it over at right aisles and down 
again about ^ of an inch distant for S| inches 


A B 
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S3 in fig. 15, making it as wide as the main 
ladder from a to b, and 3 inches deep to c. 

Two small wooden or brass wheels n x>, | 
inch diameter and ^ thick, are then made 
and mounted on a short piece of same sized 
wire, just the width of ab, as at e. 

The remainder of main wire is then ham¬ 
mered up close again for an inch, and then 
bent back at an angle for another inch; 


PART l\-. 

the rest of the end is now heated and 
flattened oat, and a couple of holes drilled in 
each as shown in side view at r f, which also 
shows the method of bending the wire. The 
ends of rod e are then riveted over, and a small 
tenon is cut on the tops of main ladder about 
^ of an inch deep to fit the wire at a b, and 
it is then fasten^ in position by screws at f f. 

Now procure a strip of fine wire gauze for 
the shoot as it is called, 3 feet 4jf inches 
long by 6^ inches wide. You can get this at 
any blind-maker's for about Is. dd. 

It must be tacked on to.the inside of main 
ladder at the bock, so tbatue edges come close 
against the back of rungs; leave sufficient 
projecting beyond the tops to bend over round 
the wire c (fig. Ifi), which acts as a stiffener 
and keeps it in shape as shown at fig. 16 at a. 
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Two small pulley wheels are fastened on to 
side of ladder as at b, so that the centre is 
about 1| inch from top of ladder. 

The sheaves should be of brass inch in 
diameter, and the casing may be of the sheet 
steel cut in a strip wide by inch long. 

Bound off the corners as in front view b, 
and drill three holes, and then bend them into 
shape so as to enclose the sheaf as in side 
view, fig. 17, and they are fastened on by a 
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couple of brads and a central screw which 
acts as a pin for the sheaf; they are used in 
raising and lowering the swing ladder, as I 
will explain later on. 

Two strips of the sheet steel are to be cut 
} inch wide and long enough to bend round 
the outside of wira shoot, and with a slight 
bend outwards at a right angle, and then 
parallel again to the ends as in fig. 16, where 
they have a hole drilled for a screw. 

A small piece must be cut away from main 
ladder at the side to let the ends in flush, and 
they are then fastened on by screws; the first 
one is fastened on 18 inches from the top of 
main ladder and the other just at the bottom 
of wire shoot. Another slip of steel wide 
and about 11^ inches long is next required, 
the ends being slightly rounded and a hole 


drilled for screw at c c (fig. 19), and between 
A B it shoald be just ^ of an inch under the 



Fig. is. 


full width of main ladder, and the ends are 
then recessed until flush with sides. 

A movable wooden strut or lever will now 



Fig. 19. 


have to be fastened on each side of main 
ladder, just below the ninth rung, by a 
double wire eye, as at a in fig. 20. 

They are 6^ inches long from a to n. 


A 



tapered as shown, and a small fiat hook of 
st^l c is screwed to main ladder to prevent 
them swinging about. 

To make tlie stays or shrouds, procure 
some twisted brass or copper wire like that 
used for hanging pictures by ; you will require 
about 12 feet of it. Cut off two 4-foot 
lengths, and drill a small hole from the front 
at the top of main ladder, as at c (fig. 16). 
Then pass one end of the wires through, and 
spread out the strands a little at the back, 
and secure by glue and a small wooden plug, 
but take care uot to split the side. 

Now lead the wires down to the eyes on 
extreme end of tailboard c (fig. 7), after it 
is set at right angles by the strute a a (fig. 10^ 
Then pass the ends through the eyes and 
stretch tightly, and secure by some of the 
strands of the rope. That is the most simple 
manner of doing it, but the better plan ia to 
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set them up tight by a conple of small swivel 
screws (fig. 21). 

They may be made of copper or brass wire 
bent op to shape round an ordinary wood 
screw in the manner shown, and attach them 
to screw eyes c, at one end a, and to the wire 
rope at b, when, by taming the screw n, you 
can soon tighten up the stays. 

Our next job is to construct the swing 
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Udder, and it is to be made in the same 
manner as 1 have already described for the 
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main; the difference between them is that 
this has only nineteen rungs, one of which 
has to be of iron wire, and acts as the swivel 
or hinge on which it is raised and lowered. 

It should be exactly the same width as 


main ladder, but only S3 inches long by A of 
an inch deep. The rungs are the same dis¬ 
tance apart as in the former one, fastened in 
with glue, and when quite dry fasten on the 
metal work with which this ladder has to be 
fitted. 

In spacing out the rungs, commence from 
the extreme end. outside of which is to be 
placed the iron rung, slightly longer than the 
others, as at a, fig. 22 , in front view, and the 
aharp corners of ladder top are rounded off 
to it as at B in side view of same; n i> n are 
the wood rungs. 

This arrangement brings the last rung 
about 3^ inches from the other end. 

It is attached to the main ladder by a 
couple of steel pistes e e, and two steel 
swinging levers cc, screwed to the sides of 
ladder at f f. 

The iron rung is then passed through the 
levers and steel plates, and the ends slightly 
riveted over as shown. 

These swinging levers are to be cut to the 
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shape of fig. 23, and should be inches long 
from A to B, with holes drilled at a b c d, and 


^ of an inch wide from s to r, and a little 
over thick, and they must be slightly 
bent outwards to clear the plates and main 
ladder as shown at c {fig. 22). 

The plates are to 1 m made the shape and 
size of fig. 24, with three holes drilled at 
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ABC. A and D being countersunk to take 
screw' by which they are attached to sides of 
main ladder, so that the hole c is exactly on 
a level with the sixth rung from the top. 

{To bf conflnurd.) 


THE ABC OF CONJURING. 

By a Professob of Leoebdeuain. 


CHAFTEIt ni.— COIK TBICKB WITH AKO WITHOCT APPARATUS. 


fPHE conjurer throws four or five peonies into 
X a bat, and requests somebody to take one 
of them out, mark it, and drop it again into 
the hat. He then, without looking in the bat, 
is able to pick ont the coin marked, although 
the pennies have been well shaken together 
and the bat is held by a member of the audi¬ 
ence. This appears a wonderful feat, and is 
considered by many to be a clever exUbition 
of l^rdemain, though no trick is really easier 
of p^onnanoe. It will be readily understood 
by the reader that while the ooin is being 
marked it will be bound to receive a certain 
amount of warmth from the hands in which 
it is held. This it will retain for a short 
time, and the conjurer need not possess very 
sensitive fingers to distinguish it from its 
cooler neighlwars in the hat. 

The feat of passing a ooin wrapped up in 
a handkerchief through a table and into a 
glass held nndemeam causes considerable 
surprise among the spectators. Yet the trick 
is very easily p^ormed, and the reader, with 
a slight preliminary arrangement, can pro¬ 
ceed to amuse and puzzle his friends by ac¬ 
complishing it. 

If be intends to borrow a shilling for the 
triek be mast privately take one of his own 
and sew or tie it in one comer of a handker¬ 
chief. Thus prepared, he is ready to perform. 
The borrowed shilling be shonld have marked 
so that no doubt may be entertained as to its 
identity at the conclusion of the trick. This 
dooe,begoes through tbemotionofwrappingit 
up in the handkerchief, really palming it in 
his right band and placing the comer con¬ 
taining bis own coin underneath the centre 
of the handkerchief. The audience see the 
shape of the conjurer's shilling on the hand- 
kerahief, and have no doubt that it is the one 
borrowed. The performer lays the handker¬ 
chief on the table, at the same time carelessly 
letting a oomer fall over the middle so as to 
concMl the outline of the ooin. He next 
picks up an ordinary tumbler and displays it 
before the audience, that they may Im satis¬ 


fied there is no trickery obout it. Then he 
holds it under the table and commands the 
coin to pass from the handkerchief into the 
glass, at the same moment letting the bor¬ 
rowed shilling fall from his palm with a 
eratib. He hands the tumbler and coin for 
examination, and shakes out the handker¬ 
chief to prove its emptiness, taking care not 
to knock the comer in which his shilling is 
fastened against anything, as otherwise the 
audience would discover by the noise made 
the secret of the trick. 

We turn now to those coin tricks in which 
apparatus of a simple and inexpensive kind is 
used. A prominent one of these is an illu¬ 
sion which consists of the disappearance of a 
marked half-crown from a small tumbler in 
which it has been placed. Previous to the 
performance of this feat the conjurer gives 
the tumbler for examination, and then partly 
fills it with water, for the purpose, he states, 
of showing that it can be need in the same 
way as other glasses, and is not so constructed 
as to open at any part. He then borrows a 
half-crown, which be requests the audience 
to mark, and places it under a handkerchief, 
covering the tumbler with the latter. One of 
the aodSenoe is requested to step op and hold 
the half-crown through the handkerchief, and 
at a signal from the performer to let it drop 
into the glass. He does so, and distinctly 
hears the coin strike the inside of the tum¬ 
bler ; yet upon the removal of the hanger- 
ohief, which operation may be performed by 
the assistant, the tumbler contains nothing 
but the water, and the fact of the outside 
being perfectly dry proves that the gloss could 
not have opened at any part. To allay the 
fears of the owner of the coin, who becomes 
alarmed at the prospect of losing his pro¬ 
perty, the conjurer discovers it hanging from 
his elbow, and.hand8 it back to be examined. 

The secret of ,thig excellent trick is com¬ 
prised in a piece of clear glass of the diameter 
and thickness of a half-crown. This is held 
in the right palm and substituted for the 


half-crown when the handkerchief is placed 
over it. The assistant, therefore, holds this 
piece of glass through the handkerchief, and 
when he releases it hears the sound it pro¬ 
duces in striking against the bottom of the 
tumbler, and is convinced that the borrowed 
half-crown is safely inside. The pieoe of 
glass being transparent is not noting when 
the handkerchief is taken away, and as it fits 
the bottom of the tumbler, it is retained in 
its position if the water is emptied out. The 
hal^crown being in the performer’s right 
palm, be has only to allow it to slip down to 
the tips of his fingers, and appear to take it 
off his left elbow. 

The tumbler and glass disc may be pur¬ 
chased for eightcenpence, and should form 
part of the magical stock of every amateur 
wizard. 

By way of illustrating his power of aug¬ 
menting his funds the conjurer may perform 
the following feat; 

He shows the audience six shillings, and 
counts them on to a small tray. Lest it 
shonld be thought that he does not count 
them correctly he empties them off the tray 
into the han^ of one of the audience, de¬ 
siring him to check them and replace them 
on the tray. The conjurer then borrows a 
bat, and having shown both it and his hands 
to Im perfectly empty, shoots the half dozen 
coins from the tray into it. He explains to 
the audience that bis magical power stops 
short at increasing a sum of money when 
half os much again has been added, and 
that, therefore, he must limit himself to 
commanding the money in the hat to grow 
from six shillings to nine. He utters the 
word of command, and immediately gives 
the bat for examination, it being found to 
contain nine shillings as desired. 

The additional three coins are introduced 
by the employment of a trick tray. To all 
appearance it is merely an ordinary article 
80 ^ as is in everyday use. But a doee ex- 
amination will reveal a small slit in one end 
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of the under part, and this will be found to 
communicate with a space in the interior of 
the tray. In this space are hidden three 
shillings which will slip out by means of the 
slit when the tray is hdd downwards by the 
other end. But when the conjurer shoots 
the coins on the tray into the hands of one 
of the audience in order tiiat they may be 
counted, he takes care to hold the apparatus 
differently, the slit being at the top, and thus 
the three shillings remain inside. But in 
taming to the hat he passes the tray from 
one band to the other, so getting bold of the 
other end in a natural manner, and, of 
coarse, the three coins drop out, and mingle 
with the others in the hat. 

The tray costs Is. 6d., and is nicely ja¬ 
panned. Recently an ordinary plate has 
been used, with a false bottom attached to it, 
for the purpose of the above trick, and many 
professionals prefer to use it, as they consider 
it less likely to arouse suspicion. It is, 
however, rather more expensive than the 
tray. 

The feat of passing a coin inside an 
orange held by the audience, described in 
a previous chapter, may be unproved upon in 
the following fashion: 

Instead of “vanishing” the half-crown 
from the hands by means of the “ pass,” it 
may be placed in a handkerchief and made 
to pass from that position to the orange. 
The conjurer is not able to use any handker¬ 
chief he may have borrowed from the audi¬ 
ence, but must employ a prepared one, or 
rather two, of his own. The best kind are 


those with a richly-coloured curved pattern, 
and they must exactly resemble each other. 
They are laid one over the other and stitched 
together at the edges, a wire ring the size of 
a half-crown being fastened between them in 
the centre. The “handkerchief” thus pre¬ 
pared may be held up with either side to the 
audience, who will consider it to be merely a 
gaudy but genuine article. When appearing 
to place the half-crown in the handkerchief 
the conjurer palms it in his right band, then 
holding the handkerchief up with the left by 
means of the concealed ring, which every one 
will take to be the coin. The latter can be 
dropped from the right palm into a pocket 
without any fear of detection, os all eyes are 
bound to be on the loft hand. Then the 
handkerchief is shaken out and the hands 
shown to be empty, thus proving that the 
half-crown has vanished into thin air, while 
its subsequent discovery in the interior of the 
orange will add much to the mystification of 
the audience. 

There is another method of extracting a 
coin from a handkerchief which, though not 
so easy as that just described, has one 
important advantage over it; for directly the 
trick is brought to a conclusion the hand¬ 
kerchief can be given to the audience for 
inspection, a step that cannot be taken with 
the double han&erchief without the secret 
of the trick being discovered. The conjurer 
offers to use any handkerchief that may be 
lent him, but with the proviso that it must 
be a silk one, stating that as the feat he is 
about to perform is an electrical eipcri- 

(To be coiiHiiHeJ.) 


ment, he must use silk to develop the 
current. Having secored the kind be 
requires, he places the half-crown under it 
in the centre, by which part he then holds 
the handkerchief, so that the rest of it hangs 
down. One of the audience is then request^ 
to tie a piece of string tightly round the 
handkerchief about an inch below the ooin, 
th»* precaution being taken to prevent the 
removal of the half-crown from underneath. 
Although the coin is thus secured the 
conjurer merely gives a few slight pulls and 
forthwith displays the half-crown in his hand. 
The handkerchief may be closely examined, 
but as it has no hole in it, and the string is 
firmly fastened, no clue is afforded to the 
mystery. 

As in the previous trick a piece of wire is 
used, but in this case with the ends pointed. 
It is made into a ring with the two points 
twisted round so as not to scratch the per¬ 
former's hand. It is palmed and placed in 
the handkerchief instetMil of the half-crown, 
which is retained. When the string has 
been secured, the performer works one of the 
points of the ring through the handkerchief, 
and has then no diffic^ty in inducing the 
remainder of the wire to follow, and in palm¬ 
ing it, at the same time displaying the half- 
crown which he has kept conceded in bis 
hand. The tiny hole made by the passage of 
the wire through the handkerchief is really 
closed up by a slight rub on the silk. If 
cambric is used the hole will remain ; hence 
the conjurer’s selection of silk for the 
trick. 


1 '^HREE miles from everywhere, amid the 
. sandy commons out Bisley and Chobham 
way, its long red group of buildings cluster¬ 
ing on a low hillside, is the Gordon Boys’ 
Home. 

No institution in this country is more 
known by name, or better known by reputa- 


IHSTITUTIOHS FOB B0T8. 

I.—The Gordon Boys’ Home. 

Gravesend lodgings—none of them nnder 
fourteen, none of them over sixteen—coming 
from the town streets where they have been 
running wild nearly all their life, with little 
or no restraint beyond the fear of the police ; 
and though the Home takes them from these 
depths and only draw's the line at crime, yet 


Fort Wallington with twenty boys, and these 
numbers it has increased more than tenfold 
since its move to this house of its own at 
Chobham West End, from which it passes 
out every year some eighty well-disciplined, 
healthy young fellows, of whom about a third 
enter the Service of the Crown, while the 



tion for the work it does with its limited 
means. It is one of the few places where 
lads are taken in band at that difficult age 
when they are too old for school and too 
young for self-supporting work, which a few 
of them may have sought in vain. They are 
snob lads, in fact, as Gordon welcomed in his 


it so trains them, and encourages their better 
natures, that of those it has started in the 
world as many as 88 per cent, bear cha¬ 
racters still reported as “good” and “very 
good.” 

Established in 1885 as a National Memo¬ 
rial to ^e victim of Khartoum, it began at 


rest go to the Colonies or ordinary employ. 
That its system is good is evident from the 
results, and a glimpse of its everyday life 
may be of interest as showing how its 
physical and moral training is given. 

Every summer morning boys are afoot 
at sfx o’clock, and after a short prayer, are 
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basy making their beds and preparing for 
the work of the day. The dormitories are 
on two floors, and, unlike most other dormi¬ 
tories in modem institutions, are plain to 
the extreme, both inside and out, teing, in 


stripping so as to leave the bedsteads clear, 
with the clothes in a neat bundle at the 
head, and the kit laid out ready for use or 
inspection; the same shelves with the red 
edged Bibles and a few other books; a 


soap, whitewash, and blacklead; with here 
and there a plant and a paper frill or two on 
high days and holidays. In short, as Sir 
George Higginson says, we have the ideal of 
a home lor young soldiers or cedonists con- 
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fut, designed on the plan of a soldiers’ 
barrack. 

The style of arohiteoture is that generally 
known as Early Aldershot; and the fittings 
ve of appropriate simplicity. There are the 
ume open order of beds; the same tborongh 


picture or two on the walls; a few notices in 
the plainest of oflicial type; a list of the 
boys in the room, with the responsible ones 
duly distinguished ; the same atmosphere of 
airiness, cleanliness, and orderliness; the 
same conspicuous testimony to the virtues of 


structed in sneh close resemblanoe to a 
barrack that no boy could, on becoming a 
soldier, feel otherwise than at home when 
first entering bis regimental quarters. 

At a quarter past seven the boys breakfast; 
a good plain breakfast of bread and butter 
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and cocoa, with oatmeal and treacle on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. At half past eight 
there is half an hour’s drill and band practice, 
and then half an hoar’s recreation till 
prayers, when the work proper begins in the 
workshops and sehoo's. The boys are 
fortnnate in their facilities for play. Besides 
their big field to the south of the dormitories, 
there is at one end of their quadrangle the 
recreation ball erected by the Boyal Engi¬ 
neers in memory of Lord Napier of Magdaha, 
the Council’s first Chairman, and at the other 
a fine Gymnasium, the gift of the family of 
General Hichens, which has been completely 
fitted with apparatus at the cost of Mr. 
Nordenfelt. 

Along the north side of the quadrangle, 
and facing the dormitories, are the \yorkshopB 
and kitchen; for the boys not only make 
their own fnmiture and clothes, but cook 
their own meals. Here is the carpenter’s 
shop, with its customary odour of sawdust 
and shavinra; its benches and stools; its 
planing and sawing and hammering and 
morticing; its brackets and shelves and 
cupboards; and the inevitable wheelbaiTow 
in for repair owing to its always losing a leg 
in the manner of wheelbarrows when they 
are constructed on traditional and not sci¬ 
entific principles. 

Here is the smithy, with forge and anvil 
and clink and clang of iron ; and the throb¬ 
bing bellows, and the quivering haze where 
the sunshine mingles with the glowing 
radiance of the hearth; and, in the midst, 
the leader who bolds and guides while the 
strikers get the credit for his skill. And here 
are the usual hoop and bar and rod and the 
black odds and ends which the people pot 
down 80 suddenly owing to their finding them 
unexpectedly warm the moment before every 
one becomes interested in the tricycle which 
is hauled up overhead out of the way. 

Here are the youthful tailors all of a row 
on a shelf, stitching for very life into embryo 
continuations of blackish blue and green and 
yellow, the “golden stripes that mark the 
Gordon gay ” being everywhere in evidence, 
particularly on the central table, where they 
are being curved and chalked and snipped, 
and in many forms, mostly polygonal, 
smoothed and pressed in the manner known 
as ferric anserine. Stitch, stitch; snip, 
snip; lump, lump ; in a light and atmosphere 
that would make many a West-End tailor sigh 
for envy. 

Here are the shoemakers, who are noisier, 
though sticking commendably to their last, 
deep in the mysteries of uppers and welts in 
ali stages of newness and disrepair, and 
preparing for the sorting out into another 
class which the Saddlers’ Company are about 
to inaugurate by establishing and endowing 
a workshop for saddlery. And here are the 
bakers, and, next door, the cooks, and then 
the laundry boys, whose work being of the 
semi-domestic variety is never — that is, 
hardly ever—done. 

And in the comer, with the Canadian 
windmill behind it, is the school; the wind¬ 
mill being for pumping the water, including 
that for the swimming bath at the Gymna¬ 
sium; the school, the gift of Mr. Junius 
Morgan, being chiefly for those who, like 
many others even in these days, have con¬ 
trived to dodge the master and trusted in 
vain that they would escape him. For not 
all the boys require to go to school again ; 
many of them have passed the needful 
standards, but “ nearly all of them when 
(hey first come to the Home have but slight 
comprehension of the value of truth or of 


their responsibility to God,’’ and thus religions 
instruction is given to all in addition to the 
regular Sunday attendance at the parish 
church. 

And each day are sung the special hymns 
edited by Lord Tennyson and composed by 
Lady Tennyson, that for the morning being : 

Tby sGTYWits pray, 0 hear iia, Loril. 

Be T)iou OQr stiielJ, be Tlion our Bwor.?, 

Be Thou our gssard againct all sin. 

From foes witbout, from foes tvltliin. 

O make us lovlog brothers all, 

FoTfrettin^ self at duty's call. 

Bless TboD the guardians of our Uiul, 

And keep our dear ones in Thy baud. 

and that for the evening being : 

Great God, Vbo kitoncA wh man's need. 
Diets Tliou our watch and guard our -leeji, 
Forgive our alns of thought and detd. 

And in Tby peace Thy serraiits keep. 

We thank Tliee for tbc day tliat's done. 

We trust Thee for tbe days t« be, 

Thy love we learn In Christ Tby Son, 

O may we all nis glory see. 

Out of the two hundred and odd boys only 
about thirty are kept at school prior to 
learning a trade, and this on account of their 
low educational acquirements. The r' st aie 
sorted out among the trades we have men¬ 
tioned ; there being half a dozen blacksmiths, 
29 carpenters, 44 shoemakers, 47 tailors, 
4 cooks, and 4 bakers, besides 40 musicians 
and 12 gardeners whose work takes them 
away from the rest. 

At eleven o'clock school is over, and at 
noon tbe workshops close, and the boys are 
at liberty until tbe parade for dinner at half 
past twelve. Tbe dining ball is the centre 
of the front, with tbe dormitories on its 
flanks, and being of more ornate design is 
helped by their simplicity to form a promi¬ 
nent feature of tbe group, and complete a 
not unpleosing exterior. Entering, we find 
it fitted with oak tables every table to a mess, 
in army and navy fashion—the familiar 
system of rations, in fact—every mess with 
its own allowance of meat and sundries, 
distributed at tbe rate of so many ounces per 
bead, tbe bulk of tbe dinner consisting of 
roast beef on Sundays and Fridays, curried 
beef on Mouduys, boiled beef on Saturdays, 
beef pie on Thursdays, roast mutton on 
Tuesdays, and boiled mutton on Wednesdays, 
every day having its appropriate vegetables, 
with puddings four times a week. A liberal 
bill of fare, carefully devised with a view to 
tbe ouly real economy, in which efficiency 
is not sacrificed to the cheap. 

On the walls, the most conspicuous feature 
is the grey marble slab, with the inscription 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Butler, Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge, which tells the story of the 
Horae’s foundation: 

THIS HOME WAS FOUNDED 
IN xxuonr of 
Major-Gekebal 

CHARLES GEORGE GORDON, C.B., 

A XAK SIMPLE AKD HEROIC, 

LOVINO RIOHTEOUBNESB AND HATING INIQUITY. 
BORN TO BE A SOLDIER AND A RULER, 

ME GAVE ms HEART 

TO THE YOUNO, THE POOR, AND THE OUTCAST, 
ACCEPTING THE HARDEST DUTIES, 

BUT REFUSING WEALTH AND HONOURS, 

AND COUNTING HIS LIFE AS NOTHING 

IF BY ANY MEANS HE MIGHT LESSEN THE 
MISERIES OF MANKIND. 

IN -ILL LONELINESS, DANGER, AND PERPLEXITY 
“ HE ENDURED AS SEEING ffiM WHO IS 
INVISIBLE.’’ 


IN CHINA 

BY INSPIBISO A DISHEARTENED AMXT 
WITH HIS OWN DAUNTLESS RESOLUTION, 

HE DELIVEBED THE MOST POPULOUS OF EMPIBEB 
FROM THE HORRORS OF CIVIL W.ML 

IN THE SOUDAN 
HE STBOAT: to suppress SLAVERY, 

AND BY HIS JUST AND FATHERLY RULE 

WON TBE LOVE OF HELPLESS MULTITUDES. 

IN KHARTOUM 

CALLED AT A MEMORABLE CRISIS 
TO A TABS OF MERCY BEYOND HUMAN STRENOT^ 

FOR ELEVEN MONTHS HE HELD OUT ALONE, 
DRAWING TO HIMSELF IN THE BELEAQUEREO 
CITY 

THE WONDER AND RF.VERENCE OF THE WORLD, 
AND THEN FELL AT HIB POST 
“ FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 

BORN AT WOOLWICH. JANUARY 28, 18S8. 

DIED AT KHARTOUM, JANUARY 26, 1886. 

Going the round of the tables we can 
quietly note tbe progress from the street 
specimen to the more or less finished article 
ready for a second start in life; and though 
we may probably pick out some of the few to 
whom the chance will be given in vain, we 
shall certainly be struck with the fact that 
the most bop>eIe88-lookmg are generally the 
youngest, and that is the highest compliment 
we can pay the commandant. It is with the 
institution as with tbe individual; eaprit <fe 
corps is a growth of time. But as it grows, 
its power, like that of all faith, is wonderful. 
“ Remember,’’ said Field Mat^al Sir Lin- 
torn Simmons, a( the last Gordon inspec¬ 
tion, “ that when you leave the Home to go 
out into life each one of you will be known as 
a Gordon boy. You will carry the reputation 
of tbe Home with yon. I hope you will take 
care of it.” And that the elder boys will 
take care of it is obvious enough from their 
looks and bearing. 

But grace is over, and we can wander about 
until drill-time, and then making another 
round of the school and workshops return 
to tea at six o’clock, after which there will 
be recreation until half past seven, when 
another hour’s work and study will close the 
day. For half an hour then &e boys will be 
free, and at nine o’clock they will all be in 
their dormitories ready for bed and their 
nine hours’ rest. A long day, with many 
short intervals of playtime, extended on 
Saturday into a half holiday, and on Sundays 
into a whole day's respite, with the exception 
of the hours devoted to divine service and 
religious instruction. 

But as tbe afternoon’s work is like the 
morning's, we can leave the quadrangle and 
stroll out into the field and gardens, and look 
in at the compact little hospital “ built at tbe 
sole charge of parents who mourn the loss 
of an only son, who served with Herbert 
Stewart, whose death during the Desert marclx 
to the Nile will ever associate bis name witli 
Gordon’s.” To this hospital every new boy- 
first comes in order that he may be passed 
as fit in health and habits for association, 
with the rest; and to it he returns in illness, 
which is fortunately but seldom, owini; 
mainly to the site of the Home being one of 
the openest and healthiest in England. And 
it is not unlikely that we shall find the 
hospital with only one patient—as indeed we 
did—and he a dear, good-looking little 
fellow, deep in a Chandos Classic, whom the 
Field Marshal—and everybody else-would 
have noted at once as likely to do credit to 
any home - Gordon or otherwise. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Foubteemtb Series.) 


lUaminating. 

{Conlinurdfrom p. 68.] 

Aift* SO to 34. 

Prixt—On* Gvinra. 

A. HltTSB (*ged 23), 25, Wert HUl Street, Brighton. 

Waltkr George Miller (eged SO), 16, Montfonl 
Place, Kennington Green, b.e. 

Prixt~~Half a Guitua. 

IliriiARD A. Mnj. (aged 38), SO, Richmond Street, 
Plymouth. 

Prize—7*. 8d. 

Charles Collet (aged SO), 182, Broadnay, Roath, 
Cardiff. 

CERTITICATE*. 

A. H. NicHOUS, 86, Market Street, Earlertown, Iad- 
coaliire. 

R. E. Joxra, S2, High Street, Rhyl, Vorth Wales. 

JrHtT Laxolet, is, Mulgrare Street, Prineca Fork, 
UrerpooL 

M. R. Laxcaatrjl Elmawood. Sealorth, near Llrerpool. 

EtitTR E. Strir.'. lOJ, Highbury New Park. 

E. M. Raxboue. The Tborna, Hcet Bauk, near Lan- 
caster. 

M. Cix-KBCRX, 3, Kent Avenue, Ealing. 

Erneat Short, 80, Mount Street, Rcodlug. 

OVKH-AOB CEBTincATE.'*. 

J. T. Cole, M, Upper North Street, Brighton. 

Jaxir DcFEiN, 3, St. Jamea* Villas, Woodlands, Isle- 
vrorth. 

[the end.] 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

NOVEMBER. 


I.—In Poultry Eon, Pigoon Loft, Apiary, 
Bahhitry, Sennol, Oardon, etc. 

Bt Gordon Stablbb, c.u., u.d., r.n. 

B iiDBita.—We hare just commenced another “Boy's 
Own ” year, and now is the time if ever to take up 
with a fancy or hobby. Which one do I recommend 7 
it may be aiked. Well, this is a question that requires 
a good deal of consideration before ft can be answered 
fully. 1 liare not hen the fpaoe in which to do this, 
bat 1 may divide tlM bobbica that I write on every 
month into two cloaKS. Life and Still Life. Ttie 
first Inclodei the breeding and care of aiilmala of 
TArtouB kinds, neb aa poultry, plgeona birds, dogs, and 
pets in general; the woood, gardening in it* iliflerent 
branch^ to my nothing of eeveral other bobbies, to 
which special artlelee are devoted. Now any boy may 
tAke to gajtlening in hit spare momenta. It Is a fancy 
that can be taken up and laid down again at anytime; 
It Is bonnd to do good if only from the exercise it 
cncaila But a boy mntt not take to the keeping of 
lire stock without first answering to himself the que»- 
lion, ** Have I the time to devote to It, without which 
the want of snocees is a certainty, downright erne ty 
Co aaimals taking Its place?” 

If, then, a lad finds he will not sdwaya have time to 
give to live stock the attention they crave, let lilm 
mver dream of adopting ■nob a hobby. Tlie condi- 
tioa of a lot of birds or rabbits, or even one liog whom 
bis isaster neglects, Is palnfnl to think of, and so too, if 
Iw hna any manly fcrtlnga at all, mu*t be the condition 
of tbe boy's mind who owns them. You see then that 
live stock reqnires seeing to every day and twice a day 
a& the year through, as well aa a good deal of study of 
their lives and haMta, thrtr ailments, etc. And if yon 
at any time relegate the feeding of them to strangers, 
ten to one they will be neglect^ and disease will break 
out. With these words then 1 mnst leave yon to chooee 
any fancy yon have a mind to. It will not he our 
fault at this office if yon are not succesafuL 

DoiuncE.—Borne boy reader was asking our Editor 
the other day about tbeee, k> 1 shall here ^rc a hint or 
two about them. 

Dormice make very pretty and engaging pets. They 
du not .leep lialf their lives away as most people » o n 
to tfalnk. Indeed, It is generally more for warmth and 
'offlfbrt lo winter they carl up than a desire to sleep. 

however, noctanal In their habits, bat when 


they do moke up their little miniU to go in for a game 
of romps, it is a very hearty one Indeed. In asking 
qnesUoDS of the Editor about these pets hoys f» 
<iueiulj call them door mice. Kow tbe ** <loor has 
nothing to ilo wiUi their name; it is dormice, from the 
Latin Oormio, I sleep, and tiiey are out mice at all, 
but belong to the famUy of Rodentla, and are very 
nearly allied to tbe squirrels. A pair of dormice may 
be bought for S/. or Sr. fid. through the columns of the 
" Exchange and Mart,” where you may always see pets 
of all kinds adrmlsed. The dormouse U about five 
InohM long, reckoning the tail, which is long aud eome- 
wliat tufted. They breed In confinement, but whether 
you keep them for breeding purporcs or not, you ought 
to keep a pair—it is but right that every animal kept 
in a domotic state should have a oompaulon of lu 
own kind. It is also most essential that they be kept 
perfectly clean. The cage should be large and roomy, 
with a dark room and an arrangement of branches in 
the living room for exercise. They take most of their 
exervisein tbe evening and during the night, and in 
the wilil state at all events make themselves a nest In 
which to curl up during the cold dark winter. Give 
tlieoi as food a liberal supply of different kinds of 
grain, maize eieejited, and some of the tinier nnta, 
mast. etc. Give an ample tupply of nice fresh water. 
Dormice become very Ume and very funny, ao they 
make excellent pets. 

The Poultrt Run*.—E very thing in the ponitty run 
will be pretty quiet at present, but you ought to be 
having a fair supply of egga, for your early pullets will 
bo laying. Spena your spare time in making your 
fowl house and run comfortable for the coming winter; 
if you do no^ and If tlie Inmates are exposed to wet by 
leakage, etc., you may have diarrbeea, bumble foot, 
and a variety ol other mischief. Another thing tliat 
ought to be borne in mind by the keepers of poultry is 
this; tlicy never do so well on ground tliat is filthy or 
where the air Is poisoned by bad smells. I know will 
that there are some ready to deny this, but not onlv 
the experience of most gooil breeiiers, hut science llself 
iioints to the truth of what 1 aay aa to egg prodnetion- 
Although I do not hold os a rule with the ginng of 
Stimulants such os those sold in shops; still, a little 
cayenne may be added to the soft food now and then, 
aud boiled bullocks-llghte vrith meaty scraps should 
also be given. Weed out all nsetess stock If you have 
not already done so, and by laying in a store of grain 
aud bedding be prepared In every way for the winter. 

The Piobox Lovr.—Plnlah all repaira. dean the 
loft thoroughly and disinfect, if you have not already 
done thia A wet sloppy loft It very apt to breed 
trmiMe among your birds at this season. Feed extra 
well in cold weather, and you will find that a little 
hemp will be relished, and in frorty weather cannot do 
nny harm. 

The Avlary.—A ll should be quiet now iu the aviary 
os elsewhere, and I hope that your Knson haa ended 
TOXifitably, or that at letuit yon have bad no Ill-luck aa 
it is called, thongh as regards this we have generally 
onrwlvea to thank. Feed the song birds now with 
great r^ularity simply on tbe two seeds, canary and 
rape, avoiding hemp, which works so mncli trouble 
among song birds as a rule. A little green food should 
not be forgotten, and It should be fresh every moroing. 
If a bird seems to ail, a little glycerine In the water 
may restore it^ or if it lias a coM a few drops of ipecac, 
wine or paregoric added to tlie water nmy do good, 
but cliange the position of the cage and keep the bini 
extra warnt *riic song canary should always ho 
covered partially up at night. 

Tub AI'Iauv.—B ees arc now mug In their winter 
quarters, well pruteuteil from mice and aocnredagaiiict 
snow. You c.iiiuot ih) better therefore tlian study your 
book on bee*. If you inUnd to make them your particu¬ 
lar fancy. Honey mode from the heather or heatli is 
very* excellent, so is that made In distrlcu where a 
greiit spnad of wild flowers U to bo Imind. Bee-ki>op- 
ing sliould be a fancy with many of our eoniitry 
readers. 

The RtDnrmY.—If you have clearnl away your 
extra stock so as to undergo no danger from over- 
crowding: If you have ukeathe hutches into a shed 
where liglit and shelter are both to be ha<l: if yon have 
plenty of nice dry bolding and a good supply of food, 
you may rest content, only do not forget tliat bunnies 
require as much attention iu winter os In summer, if 
you Would keep diseases at bay. Feed most regularly 

tlierefore, and give abundance of dry bolding. In the 

feeding yon must also rtudy variety, giving frequent 
changes of diet. 

Tub Kenxki-—P rom »r>me letters that appeared in 
the •• Daily Telegraph ” during the first weeks of Sep¬ 
tember, 1 shuuM tbink tliat another dog scare it on tlie 
for iiaters of our cauinc friends know well that 
It is just os easy to raise a scare like this in a great 
city as it is to false a crowd. Well all I liave to say to 
you la, be kind to your dog; keep him well fed ami well 
groomed, and extra well Mde>l if lie sleeps In a kenuel. 
He wilt thua be a Imppy and contented dog, and never 
likely to be taken for a mad dog on the street, even by 
the most erring policeman. 

Oi*n G.\nnBNS.—Having recently dcroteil eonsk'tr- 
ablc space to the garden, I shall my but little this 
month. I mutt remind b^nnera, however, tliat this 
Is the best month for laying out new beds and borders, 
and for planning all ifkingt new. We put ilown onr 
bulbs (It^ng the early part of this month and we 
transplant trees and sliml^ Potatoes and cai rots will 
have to be stored, bnt parsnlpe are best left in tbe 
ground. Plont sjiring flowers. Eartliupcelerv. Study 
window boxes, and make then: in your .spare momenta 


II.—The VAtartUft. 


By Rev. Theodore Wood, f-e.b. 


HTheji 1 was a boy. I always used to get dreadfnny 
VY gloomy towards the end of October; for the 
bntterflies were all orer, and the palings were deserted, 
and the last lingering Ivy bloom had lost its attractions, 
and nothing came Into the room where 1 mt poring over 
my lessous at night. And 1 used dismally to think 
that for six loug montha in the wayof natural history, 
there would be nothlug to be seen, and nothing to be 
dune, and—above all—notlilng to be caught. Bo I 
hung up my net with many a sigh, and put away my 
pill boxes and settlug booida, and resigned myself to a 
kind of mild despair. 

Now I know better. I haveleamed.Dymnohexperi- 
cuce, that thwe Is plenty to be done, not only In dull 
and chilly November, but throughout tbe winter 
moiiiba. And indeed I often wonder bow. in a land of 
perpetual siunmer, the naluroUst ever geto tlirongh bia 
vrork at all. 

I. BiRDB.—All the Sommer visitors have gone by 
now, thongh we do sometlmea hear tliot a belated mar¬ 
tin or swallow has been seen in November, or even 
later sUU. And nearly nil the winter migranu have 
come to fill thclr placea. In ilamp meadows we ought 
to sec flocks of flddtores sud redwings, busily search¬ 
ing for grubs and wormi, and berrlea, and indeed any¬ 
thing eatable. Brombllngs turn op in great numbers, 
too, but ore often mistokcu for chaffinches; siskins, 
also, ought to be numerous. And a very fortunato 
ob^erwr xzuiy catcb sight of ft Dunitcr of gfdlj”ColoOfsd 
crossbilla, exercising their singular beaks on the conea 
of firs and pines. 

If you live near the mo, you may perhapi have the 
opportunity of seeing the woodcocks arrive, atthougli 
thine mostly pul in an ajipconince before theeudof 
October. I read the otlicr day a wonderful sUtement 
to the effect tliat these birds, before setting out on 
tluiir journey across the sea. always pick up in their 
claws a good-alsed bit of stick ; aud tliat, when they 
are tired, they simply drop this portable perch into tlw 
water and alt npon it I So If you want to distinguish 
t ourself In tlie way of ornitholt^col research, you can 
investigate the troth of this statonieiil; pcnsoually, 1 
don't believe it. 


TI. Ixascre.—Not much to be done this month with 
tbe net. A few moths ore flying, indndtng tlu* 
November Moth (Oporabia dUuiala), so called, appa¬ 
rently, because it comes out in October ; ood tbe Decem¬ 
ber Moth {I’vcUoeampa popuH), which In the some 
way obviously obtains its name from its Invsriable 
liabit of sppeariog lu November. But you will be 
more likely to obtain the first of these ou palings, siid 
the second at light. Look out on lamp posts, too. for 
tbe Sprawler (/Wnria rasriora), fsmous for iU eccen¬ 
tric csterpillsr. I have only met with It once myKlf, 
at West Wickham; but lu some districts it is not un¬ 
common. 

Do os mneta pupo-dtgging during the month os 
{(ossible. The mole will be making tm beat use nf his 
time, yon must he beforehand with him. Isnlotod 
trees lu fields and meodows are tlie best; and pntsc are 
generally most plentiful on Uic northern and wcotern 
eldes. Examine every nook and corner i strip off all 
pieces of loose hark ; tear oft any moM growing upon 
the trunk; puli up all matted gross, etc., near the 
roots and thoroughly examine it All this In addition 
tu pupa-digging proper. If you find a pupa in ii 
eocuon. lu tlic cocoon let Idm remain. If yon try t.> 
g<'t him out, the probable result when the moth appiar** 
will be S liopdees cripple. With such species as tl.*; 
Pubs Moth (t'rmra viniihi), however, opening the co¬ 
coon (when you Imve found it!) ti |iractically liievlc- 
able ; and In such a cose, of conrse, you must mo yonr 
cliaiice. 

Alxiut forcing pnpK. There Is something to be said 
in favour of this iiractioe, os well os sometblng sgolnst 
it On the one liaiid, it Is a distinct advantage to get 
yonr moths out at a time of year when there la little 
outdoor work to be done, and oil your settiog-baarda 
arc dlseugng^ ; on the other, a certain proportion of 
cripples is not unlikely to be the result If yon elect to 
force, keep your pupsa In a shed or outhouse until they 
liavc B touch of ooM weather ; tlien take them in¬ 
doors, and place them In a room in which a fire is 
ooiiitanily burning. Du not put them too near tbe fire, 
Iwwever: and sprinkle a few drops of water on ibo 
rarth (not on the pupm) about once in every ten days. 
By adopting this treatment, you ought to M oil your 
summer pnpte out by about tlie end of March. 

This is a grand month for the hibernating beetles, 
nnmben. of which you will tnm up in tbe course of 
yonr pupa-digging. Under bark, in moss, in decaying 
wood, under Imystocks, unilrrground; everywhere you 
will find them. More on this subject next month. 


III. PiANTB.- Tbe botanist will not find much to do 
St present, save lu the way of moontlug and arranging. 
A lew plants ore in flower. I once counted over tuny 
to tbe middle of the month; but these ore mostly 
brtatod stragglers, sa U were.likethe martin or swalluw 
which oeoasloDolIj gets left behind when tbe autumnal 
exodus takea place. Tbe Meadow Baffron (ColeAleiioi 
ttulemmtle), however, may still be found In bloom tii 
mild seasons, togctlier srith sneh enthusiastic pisnu as 
tbe shepherd's purse, chlckweeil, and groundsel, which 
flower more or less all through tlie year. 
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CHAPTBE Vr.—tJP TO FORX. 

I HATE reason to fear that for a fort¬ 
night after I received the astounding 
news of my scliolastic success, 1 was an 
intolerable nuisance to luy friends and a 
ridiculous spectacle to my enemies. 

I may have had some excuse. I hod 
worked hard, and got myself into a 
“tilted ’’ state of mind altogether. Still, 
that was no reason why I should consider 
that the whole world was standing still to 
look on at my triumph; still less why I 
should patronise my mother and Miss 
Steele and Miss Bousficld, as three well- 
intentioned persons who had just had an 
object lesson in the inferiority of their sex. 

My mother and Miss Steele were too 
delighted to mind my airs. They were 
really proud—one to be my mother, the 
other to be my “ coach." And when I 
strutted in and talked as if they barely 
knew how honoured they were by my 
company, they laughed g<^>hamouredly 
and said to one another: 

“Nowonder he's pleased with himself, 
dear boy.” 

Miss Bousfield wo.*! less disposed to bow 
the knee. 

“ I hope you won’t forget what you owe 
to Miss Steele," said she. “ 1 never hoped 
she could make as much as she did of such 
unpromising material. It's what I always 
have said—good teaching can make a 
scholar of a dunce." 

“Ah," said I, “you thought I was a 
dunce. I determined you should see 1 
wasn't—1 am glad your school gets the 
credit of the exhibition." 

“I'll wait and see how you turn out, 
before I am glad," said she. “ I hope the 
High School will not get a reputation for 
turning out prigs, Jones." 

I couldn’t quite understand Miss Bons- 
field. She was not as cordial as I thought 
she might be, considering the honour I 
had brought upon her school. 

My guardian’s clerks were even less 
impress^ by my distinction than she. 

“ What’s the matter this morning ? ’’ 
said Mr. Evan's on the day of my triumph, 
as I sat smiling inwardly at my desk. 

“ Nothing particular," said I. 

“ It looks as if it was bad stomach-ache 
—I’d try camomile pills, if I were you." 

“ Thank you—I don’t require pills. If 
you want to know, I’ve been up for an 
exam, and passed." 

“ Been up where ? " 

“Up for an exam.—an examination,” 
said I, surprised at their density. 

“ Where, at the girls’ school ? ’* 

“Girls’ school, no; at Low Heath." 

Mr. Evans looked grave, and beckoned 
his comrades a little nearer. 

" Awfully sad, isn’t it ? ’’ said he, with 
a seriousness which surprised me. 

“ Yes. It’s a good institution, though. 
My uncle tried to get a case in there once, 
but foiled." I wasn’t surprised to hear that. 

“ They only let the very dotty ones in,” 
said Mr. Evans. “ Besides, it'U be a part 
payment case—at least, I should think the 
governor will plank down something." 

“ It’s worth £40 a year for four years,” 
said I, understanding very immrfectly 
the drift of these remarks, but pleased at 
least to find I had succeeded in impressing 
my fellow-oler^ 

“ Ah, BO much ?—they can’t treat cases 
Hke yours for nothing. When are you 
going in?" 


“ In September. It's a splendid placo 
—five hundred fellows there." 

“ So many t It’s rather sad to think 
about, isn’t it, Hodges? Five hundred! 
What a lot of trouble there is in the 
world, to be sure ! " 

“ I can’t say I shall be sorry—I know 
one or two chaps there already." 

“ Very likely, if it runs in the foniilv at 
all." 

“ What runs ?'' said I, not taking him. 

Mr. Evans tapped his forehead. 

“ Never mind,” said he, “ it’s not your 
fault. I expect four years will do marvels 
with you. We'll come and see you some¬ 
times, on risiting dajs." 

“Ah, I don’t suppose there ore visiting 
days except for parents," said I. 

“ I know one or two of the staff, though," 
said one of the party. “ I shall be able to 
hear about you from them." 

“ Oh, all right,” said I. “ I hope things 
here will go on all right when I'm at 
school.’’ 

“School?" said Mr. Evans, stooping 
with his bands on bis knees, and loolting 
into my face. “ Did you say school ? Is 
Low Heath a school ? " 

“ Rather. What did you think it 
was ? ’’ 

“ We thought it was an idiot asylum," 
said Mr. Evans. And a shout uf laughter 
at my expense confirmed his statement. 

I did not deign to explain ; and for the 
few days I remained at the office I made 
no further reference to my academic 
triumphs, though my comrades rarely 
failed to make merry over the asylum. 

At the end of a fortnight 1 began to 
come to myself, and realise that I had nut 
exactly borne my honours blushingly. 
And I was glad when my mother proposed 
a week or two at the seaside, to brace up 
before plunging into the ocean of public 
school life. 

My guardian, who had of late grown 
foirly civil to me in the prospect of getting 
me off his hands, was go^ enough to 
release me from the office—and I shook 
the dust of that detestable place off my 
feet with unfeigned thankfulness. 

Mr. Evans wanted to get up a farewell 
supper for me; and I was very near 
allowing myself the honour, when I 
accidentally discovered that lUl the pro¬ 
visions were to be ordered in my name 
and the bill sent to me. Whereupon I 
declined the invitation with thanks, and 
regretted that a previous engagement 
would prevent my having the pleasure of 
joining their party. 

Once in the quiet of the seaside, with 
my mother for companion, I recovered 
my proper frame of mind and began to 
t^e sober views of the prospect before 
me. 

I wrote to Tempest—rather a cocky 
letter perhaps, but one full of delight at 
the prospect of joining him at Low Heath 
and claiming his patronage and support. 

His reply was characteristic, to say the 
least. 

“ The examiners for exhibitions here are 
the biggest muffs out. They plough the 
only men worth having and let in no end 
of BCugs. The consequence is. Low Heath 
is packed full of asses, as you’ll find out. 
I’m glad they let yon in, though, as it 
will ^ sport having yon here and making 
•you sing small. I do hope, though, it 
won’t get out that you’ve b^n coached 
by a female, or Uiere'U be a terrific lark. 


I'm getting qxiitc a dab at photography, 
and shall have niy camera up next term. 
Mind you get the right-shaped boiler, or 
I shall cut you. The kids are to bo 
stopped wearing roimd tope like their 
betters, so you'd best cut yours square. 
BrowTi was too 'cnt3 to try for an ex¬ 
hibition. It's bad enough for him to be a 
day boy, but it wouhl be a jolly sight 
worse to be an exhibitioner as well. 
When you come up. mind you're net to 
collar me. It's bud form for a kid to collar 
a senior. Wait till I speak to you, or 
else get some chap to bring you and 
introduce you. Fellows who shirk form 
get jolly Well laiinned ; so you'd better go 
easy at first. Bring plenty of pocket 
money, and some thick boots for kicking 
chaps back.—Yonrs tnily. H. T. Tempest.” 

This letter both gratified and perturbed 
me. It was pleasing to be hailed as one 
of the inner circle of a fellow like Tem¬ 
pest ; but it made me suspect that I 
should not be taken into the fold at my 
own valuation, but that of my betters, 
which in a public school is a very different 
thing. The little details, too, a^ut dress 
and manners rather startled me. For 
supposing 1 luid gone up not knowing 
these things, what mistakes 1 should have 
made. Suppose, for instance, I had gone 
up in a billycock u ith a round instep of 
a square top; or suppose I had hailed 
Tempest without liis first speaking to me, 
what would have Iiecoine of me ? 1 

trembled to think of it, and was glad to 
feel I had a friend at court who would see 
I didn’t “shirk form.” 

Wliat made me still more tmeasy was 
the reference to my connection with a 
girls' school. The prize list had made it 
Hp{>eur. to any one who did not knew 
better, that I was a pupil from Miss 
Steele's, High School, FaUowfield. Sup¬ 
pose this list should get into the hands of 
any of the fellows, or that some other 
new boy should carelessly leave his copy 
about I I wished I had had moro sense 
than to mention the High School at all. 
This came of my chivalrous desire, said I 
to myself, to mve Miss Steele and her 
principal the benefit of ray distinction. 
Now I might have to thuik them for 
endless trouble. I did ray beet to hope 
the worst would not happen. 

“ Fellows never read prizelists of exams, 
they’ve not been in for," thought I, “ and 
when they have been in, they never 
trouble themselves about any one's name 
but their own. Why, I haven't even 
noticed where a single other chap comes 
from. They may all be girls' schools for 
all I know. It's not likely any one has 
noticed mine." 

And to avoid all accident I dropped 
mine into the fire, and had to stand my 
mother's reproaches for destroying a 
document she bad intended to treasure 
till her dying day. 

As the time for my going to Low Heath 
approached, I began to turn my attention 
seriously to my trouiteau. 

My first care uas to get the sqnare- 
topped boiler, and a rare job I had to 
procure it. None of the hatters in FaUow¬ 
field knew of such a shape in young genta’ 
hats, and the shopkeepers in Wynd, whi¬ 
ther I went over on purpose, were equally 
benighted. My mother too protested that 
she had never beard of such a kind of hat» 
and that it would be hideous when I got it. 

That was no foult of mine. It was the 
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Low Heath form, and that was enoxigh 
for me. 

At length I heard of a hat cf the kind 
at Deercut, five miles otT, and walked 
thither. It had been made, said the 
hatter, for a young sporting party who 
attended to a gentleman's stables, and 
knew a thijig or two. He had got into 
trouble, it was explained, and was “ doing 
his time on the circular staircase.” which 
1 look to mean the treadmill. That was 
the reason the article had been thrown 
on the maker’s hands. It seemed just 
the thing Tempest described. The top 
was os dat as the lid of a workbox; 
indeed, it was precisely like a somewhat 
broad-brimmed chimney-pot hat cut down 
to half height; and after a little pinching 
in at the sides, fitted me beautifull}'. The 
maker was delighted to be able to suit 
me, and smiled most graciously when I 
paid him my five shillings and walked 
out of the shop with my junior exhibi¬ 
tioner’s ” boiler ” on my head. 

I set down to envy or ignorance the 
jeers of the village youths who encoun* 
tered me on my xvay home. Some people 
will laugh at anything they do not xmder- 
stand. My mother’s protests, xxhen she 
saw me, however, were not so easy to 
dispose of. 

“ Why, Tommy, it makes you look like 
a common cheap-jock,” said she. “It’s 
not a gentleman's hat at all. I’m sure 
they would not tolerate it at Low Heath.” 

“ On the contrary,” said I, “ it’s the 
form there. You might say the same of 
mortar boards or bluecoat drosses. It all 
depends on the school." 

“But are you sure Tempest was not 
exaggerating? ” 

“Tempest is the most particular chap 
about form I know,” said I. 

“ Well, dear, promise me you won’t 
wear this dread^l hat till you go to 
school. Wear your nice cap that suits 
you so well till then.” 

I humoured her. Indeed. I was a little 
shy myself of meeting Mr. Evans, or any 
of that set, in my new garb. They would 
be sore to mtss their nasty personal remarks 
upon it. It would be better to preserve it 
iu its virgin purity for my entrance to Low 
Heath. 

I took the precaution to write to Tem¬ 
pest and mention that I had got it, ap¬ 
pending to my letter a rough sketch of 
the bat, so that, if there nvere anything 
«Tong about it, he would be able to 
correct me. 

He wrote back in great good spirits. 
“Just the thing, kid. It’ll take the 
shine out of oU the boUers up here. Did 
I tell you about gloves? The knowing 
mostly sport lavender; but the out¬ 
siders don’t wear any, except at the first 
call over in the term, when of course it's 
Compulsory. One muff last term got 
pretty well lammed beeaxtse he only had 
two-button gloves instead of six. I be- 
here one or two others were just as bad, 
only they didn’t get kotched; but it was 
s lesson to tliom. I wonder if young 
Brown will be up to the tips, or whether 
he’ll turn up in black boots instead of tan. 

I shan’t write to him, because he's a town 
hoy, and it wotild be low. Ta-ta. Don't 
iorget to wear your collar outside your 
Kreot-eoafc, or I shan't speak to you.— 
Tourrtill then, H. T.” 

I k^ this letter carefully from my 
mother. I knew it u'ould only distress 


her r.nd suggest all sorts of difficxilties. 
I'or, dear soul, it would be so hard to ex¬ 
plain to her the exigencies of school form. 
\Vhat would have become of me without 
old Tempest ? I should have come utterly 
to grief, I felt. My only fear was that he 
might have forgotten something which it 
was as important I should be made aware 
of as of the hat, or the six-button lavender 
gloves, or the tan boots. 

I am afraid I must plead gtiilty to a 
little duplicity in the matter of purchas¬ 
ing these highly necessary articles of my 
kit. I had to persuade my mother to 
allow me to choose my own gloves and 
boots; and expended the money in such a 
manner that I could show her an ordinary 
pair of each, while the special articles 
were carefiUly concealed in my box. She 
thought the cheap black shoes and dog¬ 
skin gloves I parked before her dear at 
the price, but she little knew that I bad 
safely stowed away an elegant pair of 
light lavender gloves and a pair of tan 
boots of the most fashionable appearance. 

I had some difficulty about the former. 
For six-button gloves for young gents was 
not a “ stock line ” in any of the shops. I 
hod finally to get a lady's txvelve-buttou 
pair and cut them down to suit my rexiuirc- 
ments. The tan boots were more cosily 
procured, although it grated somewhat 
against my feelings to be sent over to the 
ladies' side of the shop to get them, as 
they were not kept for boys on the men’s 
side. As it was, I feared they did not 
come up to Tempest’s description of 
“ thick boots for kicking back in,” but 
they were the thickest I could proem'e. 

At length my preparations were nil 
rumplete. My mother had been an angel 
about them aU. She had let me have my 
own way, and forborne criticism when my 
taste—or rather my conjecture as to what 
the Low Heath form might demand—ran 
counter to hers. On this account she 
mode no remark about my check sliirta, 
or the steel chain which, after the most 
approved fashion, come out from under 
the side of my waistcoat and supported 
the weight of my keys in my side trouser 
pocket. I confess it was an inconvenient 
arrangement. It was impossible to un¬ 
lock my portmontean without cither lialf 
undressing, or kneeling down so as to 
bring the end of the chain on a level with 
the keyhole, or else standing the portman¬ 
teau on a chair or table to bring it up to 
the key. But it was undoubtedly the 
smart way of carrying keys. So the 
tailor said, and so one or two friends in 
whom I confided also assured me. 

I was really quite ^lad when I hod sat 
down on the door beside my trunk for the 
last time, and knew I should not have to 
perform with the key again till I was 
xmpacking at Low Heath. 

My himdbag, for certain reasons, I 
carried with me xmlocked. It contained, 
to tell the truth, the hat and gloves and 
ton boots and other ariiclet de rigueur 
which I did not exactly like to start off in, 
but which I was resolved to don during 
the journey, so as to dawn on the Low 
Hea^ horizon altogether “ up to Cocker,” 
06 Tempest would say. 

At the lost moment my spirits failed 
me a little. I hod been so taken up w'ith 
my own plans that 1 hod almost forgotten 
I was leaving my mother solitary, and 
turning my on the sunshine of affec¬ 
tion which daring the last year bad oome 



to bo such a natural and sooiliing feature 
of surroundings. 

*• Don’t forget the old home, Tommy,” 
said. “ God bless j'oii, and keep yon 
good, and innocent, and honest. Don't be 
led astray by baxl companions, but try to 
hi:lp others to bo good. And, Tommy 
dear, don’t try to bo a man just yet—be 
the dear boy you are—don’t try to bo 

onj-thing else, and-” But hero tlio 

train began to move, and there was barely 
time for a farewell kiss. 

^Vhat she said ran rather in my l;ea<l, 
especially the last exhortation, which I 
was sorry she bail uttered. For I was 
quite sure she was referring to my nervous 
desire to do everything correctly at tho 
new school; and it grieved me that she 
should speak of it ns trying to be some¬ 
thing I was not. 

Of course I would remember all she said. 
There was not much fear of ing being 
led astray; it was much more likely that 
I, as an exhibitioner, would be looked xqi 
to by seme of the ordinary small boys to- 
show them a lead. ^Vhat with Tempest 
to befriend me at headquarters, and my 
prestige as a scholar, and the fact that I 
knew a pretty good deal about school 
already, it was as likely as not I might bo 
instnimental in helping one or two lame 
dogs over the stiles of their first term. 

My only travelling companion was a. 
motherly sort of person of the farmer 
class, who eyed ino affectionately—too 
affectionately to please me—and attempted 
to condole with me on the sorrow of 
leaving home. 

“ Never mind, dearie,” saitl she. Cheek ! 
for a stranger to call a chap “dearie.” 
“You’ll be a bit lonely at first, so you 
will; but you’ll get used to it, and it won't 
be so long to holiday time, and then you'll 
see mamma again.” 

I wished she wouldn’t She misunder¬ 
stood me. I wasn't thinking about tho 
holidays at all. The fSact was, I was. 
thinking about my boots and hat in tI>o 
bag, and wondering when I should put 
them on. 

Bother it 1 Why should I mind her or 
her remarks? Homo other new ebup- 
might get in at the next station, and 
I couldn’t change before him. I’d better 
get myself xxp to form now, and so bo 
ready. 

So, to the old lady’s surprise, I pro¬ 
ceeded to take off my shoes and put on the- 
thick tan boots in their place. She watched 
roe in mingled admiration and siuprise.. 
No doubt the fresh yellow was very 
imposing, and mode me look as if I was. 
sh^ in gold. But the High Street at 
Low Hea^ would presently m sparkling- 
with a hundred pairs of such boots, so what 
mattered an old lady’s temporary astonish¬ 
ment ? It was tho same abont the hat— 
indeed worse. For at the sight of that 
particularly sporting adornment, slia 
threw up her hands and exclaimed: 

“What a funny little fellow, to bo 
sure 1 ” 

1 tried to look grave, and ae if I had 
not beard her, but I felt very eoaseions 
of the bat all the same; and only hoped 
another new boy would get in presently, 
so that she might see tliat a thing might 
be the fashion, and yet she not know it. 

1 was a good deal perplexed about the 
la .cnder gloves. Of course, I had not to 
wear these until call-over that afternoon, 
er possibly next morning. But 1 might as 
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well try them on now. And the difficulty 
was that it was very difficult to button 
the six buttons all the way up without 
baring my arm halfway at least to the 
elbow* I made a feeble attempt, but it 
resented so many difficulties, and evi* 
ontly so seriously perturbed my com¬ 
panion, that I abandoned the attempt, 
resolving to try them on under the bed¬ 
clothes that night. 

At the first station a youth of about my 
own age, with a hatbox and bag, got into 
the carriage. Was he, I wondered, a 
Low Heath chap ? Evidently not. He 
wore a straw hat, and boots of the or¬ 
dinary colour, and- Wliew ! What a 

lucky thing I had not forgotten it! Ho 


wore Jiis white collar inside the velvet of 
his great-coat. And so should 1 have 
continued to do, had not the sight of him 
called Tempest’s injunction to wear it 
outside to njy memory. I availed myself 
of the next tunnel to rectify this serious 
omission, and had the satisfaction, when 
we emerged into daylight, of noticing that 
neither of my fellow-travellers appeared 
to paj’ much heed to the change. They 
both stared at me now and then; but the 
boy evidently grew tired of that, and 
curled himself up in a comer of the car¬ 
riage and read .a “ Boy’s Owai Paper.” 

I presently followed his example, and 
what with reading, and speculating on 
my coming entry into Low Heath, and an 
(To be coiUiniied.) 


occasional thought for the little home at 
Fallowfield, the time went quickly by. 

'• Is this Low Heath station ? ” mquired 
I, as the train began to slacken speed. 

“Yes,” said the boy, regarding me from 
head to foot with evidently increased 
curiosity. “ Are you a new kid at the 
school? ” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“ Oh, uiy ! Wliat a lark ! ” said he. 

I wa.s glad he thought it so. 

“ Are you at the school ? ” inquired I. 

“ Looks like it,” said he, getting to¬ 
gether his traps hurriedly, and bound¬ 
ing from the carriage, with what I fancied 
was a broad grin on his face. 

So here I was at last I 
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A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN 
CEYLON. 

By David Ker, 

'•/ •• ' hampioHi of the Kremlim^" The Ti-j- • Ckirf 
of Barmtth'' r'-., etc. 

CHAPTER VI.—A CIT? IN' THE AIR. 

/^ooDjobwe got back lost night, u-asn’t it? 
It would have been a horrid bore if we 
had missed going up with you—it’s ever so 
much more fun travelling all together.” 


OR, THE SECRET OE f 

ADAM’S PEAK. I 



So spoko Dick Torrioffton to Bramston 
and Guest, as our two quartettes of 
travellers scrambled out of their respec¬ 
tive carriages iu front of the Central 
Bailway Station at Colombo on a bright, 
warm, glorious January morning; for 
Mr. Guest, with the proverbial hospitality 
of a Ceylon planter, had invited not only 
.4rthur Hamilton, but also Colonel St. 
Geoi^, his son, and the two Torringtons, 
to come and stay at his house on the hill- 
plantation ; so, for the present at least, 
onr Wykehamists were not likely to be 
dull for want of company. 

Early as it was (for the morning train 
started for Kandy, the chief town of the 
hill district, at 7.80 a.h.) the station was 
already crowded, chiefly with native pas¬ 
sengers ; for when an Asiatic makes up 
his mind to go anjTvhere by rail, he 
simply makes for the nearest station, and 
sits down there to smoke or chew betel 
until the next train goes, no matter 
whether it starts within twenty minutes 
or not for twelve hours. 

To our untravelled heroes, whose ideas 
of a railway were taken wholly from 
Europe, the panorama around them was 
as novel as it was picturesque. Dark- 
skinned cabmen in crimson turbans; 
brown-faced railway guards with red 
Turkish caps and sashes; bare-limbed 
hawkers selling betel-nuts and chupattica 
(thin wheaten cakes) instead of news¬ 
papers and novels; ticket clerks arrayed 
in striped shirts and white cotton skull¬ 
caps ; and notices posted up in characters 
like the fragments of a thousand pairs of 
broken scissors. 

Even at that early hour it was already 
quite hot enough, and threatening to 
become ere long what a sweltering British 
excursionist was heard to call growlingly 
“ more hotterer still ”; so our travellers 
were not sorry to find themselves snugly 
^tablished in an airy “ saloon carriage ’* 
(with well-cushioned sofas on three sides, 
and a mirror and lavatory on the fourth), 
the open windows of which were shaded 
by slanting screens, projecting several 
feet beyond the edge of the roof. 

“ But where's Mr. Knight ? ” cried all 
the boys in chorus. “ The train's just off 
—he’ll be left behind.” 

“ I suppose he’s stayed to pick up full 
particulars of the lost new murder,” sug¬ 
gested Mr. Guest, with a chuckle. 

“ Just so, Mr. Guest,” said a deep voice 
behind the tea-planter’s shoulder; “I’ve 
been making notes on the case of a Co¬ 
lombo grocer who has poisoned a whole 
lamily with yoim best black tea 1 ” 

Scarcely had the correspondent token 
bis seat, when the whistle sounded and 
they were oflf, but only to halt again a few 
luinutes later at Maradona Junction, 
where the coast railway to Mount Lavinia 
tuid Kalutara forks off from the main line 
to Kandy. 

Here they encountered a fearful proof 
of the baneful power of that treacherous 
'climate, beneath all the gorgeous colour- 
•og and rich tropical beauty of which Death 
lies watching for his prey. A poor wretch 
hobbling painnilly across the plat- 
form, dragging after him a foot swollen 
'0 the thickness of a gate-post by that 
•orrible “elephantiasis,” which is one of 
be worst scourges of Southern Asia, 
hut at that moment—os if to divert 
'heir attention from this haunting spec- 
'Acle—there went past them a kind of 
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irregular procession in which were 
curiously represented the four different 
religions of Ceylon. Two Komau 
Catholic nuns caiuo gliding noiselessly 
past in their long black shrouds, with tho 
rigid white bands imprisoning faces in 
which—pale and thin though they were— 
fast and vigil had not extinguished all 
trace of a beauty which must once have 
been far beyond that of ordinary women. 
Following them appCiircd a Buddhist 
priest, with his whole head shaved as 
smooth as a billiard ball, and his gaunt 
frame swathed in a yellow robe, all but llie 
right arm, which was bare to the shoulder. 

Next on the list came a turbaned 
Mussulman, eyeing tho “ unbelieving 
dog ” with stern disdain ; and the strange 
procession was closed by a tall, thin, 
rather wom-looking Protestant clergv-- 
man in black broadcloth, sheltered by a 
large white umbrella. 

Beyond Maradana, on either side of the 
railway, lay outstretched for miles the 
rank, unwholesome green of tho low, wet 
rice-fields, mapped out in chessboard 
squares by the narrow, slippery footpaths 
between them. Then the scene changed 
to dense masses of black, impenetrable 
thicket, shutting out the life-giving breeze 
and giving full play to the deadly fever- 
mist that hovered around them like 
steam. And then the thickets gave place 
in their turn to tlie foul, sluggish waters 
and huge wiry weeds of a seemingly 
boundless swamp, out of whicli started 
up spectrally, every here and there, the 
broad back of a wallowing buffalo or the 
black head of a native fowler. 

“ Nd wonder these Kandyan fellows 
held out so long after the rest of Ceylon 
was conquered,” said Percy St. George to 
his father, “ if one had to wade through 
all this to get at 'em! ” 

“ Yes, it must have been a tough job to 
get an army along here," rejoined the 
colonel, smiling grimly. “ TFe had pretty 
bard work of it in ’57, when old Havelock 
brought us up by forced marches to the 
relief of Lucknow; but it would be ten 
times worse for men in heavy helmets 
and breastplates, weighted with the clumsy 
muskets of that time, and half dead from 
hunger, fever, or want of sleep ! ” 

“ ^Vhile the savages watched them from 
those precipices up yonder,” put in Digby 
Knight, “waiting till the white men 
dwindled to a handful, and then swooping 
down upon them to slaughter without 
mercy who were loft. Talking of 
slaughtering,” he added, turning to St. 
George and Torrington, “ I saw in a 
chain-gang that passed me near tho 
station this morning, two gentlemen with 
broken heads, who looked very like those 
two worthies that tried to slaughter you 
the other day at the door of that mosque.” 

“ It’ll keep them out of mischief for a 
bit, anyhow,” said the Etonian, “bxit I 
hope they won’t be too hard on the poor 
beggars, for it waa partly our fault, after 
all.” 

And then the boys forgot all about the 
matter; but they were destined to bo 
terribly reminded of it later on. 

Bj’ this time the^’ could see quite 
plainly, hanging like a purple cloud upon 
the bright morning sky, the great life¬ 
guard of wooded mountams which defied 
all tho might of European warfare for 
three centuries after tho rest of Ceylon 
had fallen. Gradually the groxmd became 



rugged and broken, tho plain seemed to 
fall away below them, and stately groups 
of forest trees began to spring up on either 
hand, between the clustering leaves of 
which frowned vast towers of purple roclv. 
At length the train camo pnffing and 
rattling into the neat little station of 
Eambukanna, just at the foot of the great 
ascent, where an extra engine was coupled 
on for the formidable tug to come. 

At this point breakfast was announced, 
and the hungry boys scurried along 
the platfonn to tho “ refreshment 
carriage " in tho fore-part of their train, 
delighted with tho novelty of sitting 
down to a meal in the train itself. But 
though the tea was “pure Ceylon,” and 
the curried chicken simply fa^tlcss, 
they made but a poor meal, for the sur¬ 
passing grandeur of the scenery kept 
them jumping up every half-minuto or so 
to stare at some fresh wonder, in a xx ay 
that even an English schoolboy’s digestion 
could hardly be expected to stand. 

Upward, ever upward—now gliding 
through a cutting so narrow that our 
young travellers instinctively held their 
breath in momentary expectation of a 
crash against the dark-red rocks on eitlier 
side—now plunging headlong into tlio 
black depths of a tunnel, only to hurst 
forth again instantly into tho glory of tho 
tropical sunshine and tho many-coloured 
blaze of the tropical flowers—now brush- 
ing aside a mass of ovcr-arching palin- 
leavcs, and now hanging in mid air upon 
the brink of a fathomless precipice. 

And still, as they mounted higher and 
higher, the wonderful panorama below 
outspread itself in ever-widening range— 
shaggy woods and trim plantations, 
sparkling streams and sunny volley's, 
frowning rocks crested with foatliery 
palm-trees, quaint little native villages, 
and bare patches of red clay gaping like 
raw wounds in tho green hillside—till it 
seemed to the wotulcring boys as if they 
could SCO all over the world at once. 

“Do you see that white streak over 
yonder among tho bushes ? ” said Mr. 
Guest. “ That’s tlio old high-road to 
Colombo, by which wo planters used to 
go up oud down before tho railway was 
opened. Now, keep a good look-out, all 
of you, for we’re just coming to a pLioo 
called ‘ Sensation Bock,’ which ouglit 
to startle you if anything can." 

He had hardly spoken when they went 
rushing past the famous spot, and tlio 
boys leaned out of the windows with 
muttered exclamations of amazement at a 
sight which fully realisctl the fancies of 
their childhood about "tlio edge of tho 
world.” 

It seemed as if the xvliolo mountain-sido 
had been cut sheer away by one slash of 
a mighty sword, and over tho window- 
ledge they lookcil straight down nearly n 
thousand feet into a wide green volley, 
where the native houses appeared us 
small os pebbles, and tho towering palms 
which overshadowed them seemed no 
larger than ears of corn. 

Just for one moment they hovered on 
the brink of that awful gulf, and then it 
was gone as if it had never been, and tluy 
were steaming onward to Kaduganna\v;i, 
tho liiglicst point of tho railway, tv\u 
thousand feet above tlu* sea. Thcncothi\ 
rattled downward again mto tho wood«d 
hollow that cradles tlio capital of tho 
Cingalese Montenegro, and at 11.15 a.m. 
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(bavin” taken nearly four hours to tiic- 
ficventy-two miles) fouiul tliemsolvi's 
fairly in Kandy at last. 

A few minutes’joItin”upab:-oad.(lu-ty 
etreet carried them and tlifir 
t’j llio d.:o:- of the trim little Queen’s 
Hotel ; but as they entered, Torrinittoti 
pave a start, and then burst into a loud 
lauph, heartily echoed by hi.s comrade. 

“ Apparently these Kandyan swells 


have not quite forgotten the tricks of 
their ancestors,” he cried, pointing to 
a printed notice on the wall of the vestibule, 
copies of which afterwards met their 
wondering eyes in every part of the hotel. 

” Look here: 

‘•‘Notice.—As robberies in the bed¬ 
rooms are of frequent occurrence, visitors 
arc particularly requested not to leave 
money or valuables of any kind Ijdng 


about, but to hand them to the manager 
for safe keeping.’ ” 

‘‘Almost e»iU!il,” said Digby Knight, 
” to a notice 'said to liave appeared in .a 
Baden hotel in the old gambling davs; 
* Gentlemen wishing to commit suicide at 
this establishment are rojiiested to do so 
in their own moms, fual witli a due regard 
for the safety of the furnitin r.’ ” 

(7;. tr !.l 



THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 


Bv Henry Frith, 
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CIIAmir. VI. —I MAKE UP .--lY MISU TO CATCH THE SMUGGLERS, AND AM MYSELF CAPTURED! 


S O Jack the Painter reaped the reward 
of hii misdeeds, ilis advocacy of 
the American cause was treacherous, and 
a strong feeling was nroiiMcd. The war 
was then raging in our colonies. The 
Declaration of Indepeiidciuie of 1770 was 
followed by some colonial successes, but 
these were again oblitoratod by reverses. 
F.ngland was threatened l>v Franco, which 
\va. assisting America at that time, and 
the young Marquis do La Fayette, we 
h.->.Trd, went out to the States in 1777, in 
uli’.ch year the Americans captured 
C nieral Burgoyne at Buratoga. 

There was wild cxcitciuer.t, I promise 
yoti, when this news came, and about the 
time England was aroused by the 
<h*vdiiration of war hy France, and do- 
p/cs-icd by the death of T.ord Chatham, on 
the eve of his reappointmi'nt as Prime 
Ilinlster. On him the people had de¬ 
pended to save the country. Now France, 
Spain, and America were han.ded against 
England, and every one of age was called 
upon to assist in some w.ay. 

Since Jack the Painter bad startled us, 
our existence in Bristol had been eventful 
ill Koirip respects, but in my own estima¬ 
tion chieHy because of the interest I took 
in the llnhij cruiser and her chases of the 
K.'imggiers. She never did them much 
damage. Adcla and I frequently encoun¬ 
tered voting Duncombo, but of course 
ne\er met any smugglers. He told i;.s 
many amtedotes of tlicm, .and lamented 
hi.s inability to fathom the great mystery 
of the Beacon. Who managed it and who 
inhabited it he could not understand! 


Another doine.stic mystery puzzled me. 
Who was .\dela? How him she become 
my old uncle’s ward ? Naturally inquisi¬ 
tive, I had turned my attention to all 
these questions, and one day I ventured 
to interrogate Adela herself. 

She was as I tliink 1 have obsened 
before—a very slirewd child for her years. 
Slic had a wonderful power of observation, 
and expressed herself very well. Her 
appearance and manner indicated some 
refinement. C’leai'ly she was not of 
vulgar parentage nor ignorant. Yet of 
her youthftil childish days she could—or 
would—say nothing. She had lived with 
“ grandpapa ” nearly as long os she could 
remember, and the sum of her informa¬ 
tion as regarded her position was this. 
Bhe remembered the sea. she said, and 
some strange country—but whether 
France, Ireland, or Holland slie knew not. 

Baffled in this direction, I again, after 
a period of repose, began to turn my 
attention to the Beacon. 1 had given up 
my niglitly wanderings in deference to the 
nliirm which they had cost me when the 
incendiary was about; but having, ns you 
are aware, some of the characteristics of 
tlie cat specie.'^, including cnriosit.v. I be¬ 
thought mo of endeavouring to hml out 
all about the Le.acon tower. 

.-V.s a preliminary I examined it by 
diiyliglit, but found it moss-grown and 
deserted. An old clamped door, which 
was tightly fastened and apparently unused, 
then led into the building. There were 
loopliolcs in it, and small glazed windows. 
At the summit a larger apartment was 


visible, but the tower had no appcarancc- 
of being inhabited, and betraved no traces 
of even temporary occupation. This 
was siifficienlly puzzling. Charles Dun- 
combe repeatedly assured us tluit the 
Beacon was occupied, and we knew that 
a light was sometimes displayed in it on 
those verj’ nights when the wntoli of the- 
revenue men was least vigilant! 

I made up mj-mind to question my uncle, 
who was at times inclined to be i>oUie. 
My opportunity came one evening when 
we were seated at the table variously 
occupied. My undo was reading: I wa.s 
sketching, or rather contemplating a 
sketch of the Beacon tower : my mother 
and Adda were doing seine work. 

My uncle himself gave me tlie opportu¬ 
nity for which I was pining. He inquired 
what I was sketching. I told him, and 
then plucking np courage said : 

“Uncle, will you-’ There I stopped. 

He was staring at me uith those gimlet 
eyes of his. 

"Well, neph3w,” he replied, fixing his 
piercing eyes on me. Adda and mv 
mother also looked up from their several 
occupations. We were all seated in the 
gloomy parlour, which was hardy illunri- 
nated by the candles. The firelight now 
and then flashed out brightly, and made 
the two portraits wink again. 

“Well.” repeated Mr. Murdoch, ‘’go 
on; I shall not cat vou ! ” 

“I va^ going to as: a question, sii* ; 
that’s all.” 

“ Ask it. then, only be quick about it.’* 

“ Is- is the Beacon inhabited, uncle ? 
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I said, plunging into my subject at once, 
^laacing at Adela as 1 spoke. 

She reddened a little, and putting her 
work down in her lap, waited for the 
reply. My mother went on quietly with 
her knitting, knowing nothing of my 
intentions. 

“What Beaoon? Where is it? I do 
not entirely understand you,” said my 
imde, gently, with a peculiar smile. 

Tbu.s encouraged, I continued. 

“Why, what we call the Smugglers' 
Beacon, of course. The ‘ Folly ’ my 
mother calls it. It is sometimes lighted 
up and sometimes dark—at least, so 
Charles Duncombe says.” 

“ And who m \y he be, nephew ? ” 

“Our friend—I mean Adela’s and mine 
—the midshipman of the liubij." 

The mention of the name reflected the 
colour in Adela's cheeks. She blushed 
most becomingly, and I felt angered and 
irritated. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr, Murdoch, drily. 
“ Proceed.” 

He did not regard Adela at all: he kept 
liis eyes fixed on my face in a most 
embarrassing way. 

“Yes,”! continued. “Charles Dun- 
combe is on the watch for the Mcnn tid. 
She’s a smuggler, uncle, and he says that 
when the vessel is coming in, if all be well 
the Beacon is lighted: but if not, then 
it is dark. I thought I would ask you 
about it—is it true ? ’ 

“Is w'hat true ? " 

“About the Beacon, uncle, of course.” 

“ Don’t you believe your friend Charles 
—what's his name - Dun Cow ? ” 
“Duncombe; he’s Adela’s friend—not 
mine really. Yes, I suppose I believe 
him.” 

“Then why ask me, young sir? But 
concerning this Mermaid. It may be 
serions. There must be some underhand 
lusmess going on here." 

“Y'es, indeed,” was my reply. “I am 
determined to find out all about it. I 
detest smugglers.” 

“And spies,” added my relative. 

“ Of course, imcle ; the midshipman is 
right. I hope he will catch them. Don't 
you, Adela ? ’' 

“Oh, certainly,” she replied, looking 
steadily at her work. 

“1 mean to help him,” I continued. 
Some day we will explore that Beaoon, 
.uid hunt those smuggling dogs out 
of it.” 

“ Bravo !” exclaimed my uncle, “you 
a fine fellow, Beginald; here’s a gumea 
f‘>r you.” (He threw the coin across the 
uble as he was speaking.) “ Sister-in-law, 
'ou ought to be proud of your son I He 
'•ill turn out something some day. He’ll 
make a spoon or spoil a horn I ” 

Adela looked puzzled, but my mother 
"as radiant. Such praise from Mr. 
Murdoch, with a golden guinea, was un¬ 
precedented, she supposed. As for myself 
1 w&s delighted. My pluck and resolution 
bad prevDoIed. My former suspicions had 
Entirely vanished. No recurrence of the 
doubts which at one time had assailed me 
r.uw troubled rue. I was meant for a 
iiero, and already my uncle’s favourite : 
toe rest seeiuod easy. 

' You must tell me when your plans 
tti matured, uiy lad,” continued my uncle, 
2-nialIy. “liOt be in at the death. 
"IT fortunes will be made. Have you 
•-fjrmed any one el»e ” 
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“ No, sir; but I intend to inform the 
justices as soon as I have evidence. 
Master Duncombe knows; at least, we 
have talked about it.” 

“ Good lad,” muttered my uncle. My 
mother gave him a grateful look and 
smiled on mo again. Adela said nothing; 
she appeared rather indiflerent, 1 fancied. 
Perhaps she was angry with me for 
mentioning her name in connection with 
the midshipman. 

This comment ended the conversation. 
At ten o’clock a movement was made, and 
uncle batle us good-night. He did not 
himself retire so soon. Adela. in the 
absence of the wizened-faced female of 
Maudlin Lane, put out some Geneva or 
“ Hollands ” in a curious large bottle with 
a waist which was easily clasped by the 
hand. As she made this and other pre¬ 
parations my uncle produced a clay i)ipo 
which he filled with tobacco. I was 
rather curious about this. 

“ Now, off with you, botli of yon; run 
away, my child,” he said, and turning to 
Adela whispered—“ Never mind the mid¬ 
shipman.” She blushed again, and I was 
puzzled once' more, for my uncle took 
no more notice of me. We left the room 
together, my mother a little in advance, 
Adela following, while I passed out last, 
watched by my vincle still. 

“ Good-niglit, madam,” said Adela to 
my mother, “ I must retire to bed. 
Pleasant dreams, Master Beginald. Good¬ 
night.” 

bhe glided away, and after some few 
minutes’ conversation with my mother 
I sought the small room in the back of 
the house, where I could, uudisturbed, 
carry out my plans, and quit the house by 
means of the friendly spout. As to the 
return to my apartment I did not think 
at all. 1 was full of the adventurous 
spirit. 

I looked out. The light in the tower was 
but very dimly visible—it was about two 
and a half miles away according to my 
calculation, but afterwards I discovered 
that the distance was less. I must wait 
until all was quiet; so I sat at my open 
casement in the dark, waiting until every 
glesun was extinguished. Then I softly 
stepped to the door, opened it cautiously, 
and peeped out into the passage. 

All was silent. I ventured down. Not 
a sound save the ticking of the tall time¬ 
piece at the turning of the stairs—a slow 
deliberate “ tick, tack,” which sounded 
loudly in the stillness. 

I did not dare to descend and go out by 
the front door, so I returned to my room 
and prepared for my expedition. I had a 
piece of rope in which I had made a loop; 
this cord, off our boxes, which had 
arrived by the carrier, would be useful to 
me in returning. The Beacon was still 
burning when, as the clocks chimed half 
after eleven, I slipped out. 

At the same moment, just as I was 
about to sling myself down, a figure which 
bore some resemblance to my uncle, 
dressed in sailor costume, passed under¬ 
neath and went quickly up the alley. 
This startled me, but a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion convinced me that the person whom 
I had seen could not be my uncle. In 
the dull gleam of the oil lamp one person 
might easily be mistaken for another of 
the same general appearance, and besides, 
my uncle was too fond of his rest to go 
wandering about at night in Bristol city. 



Comforting myself with these reflec¬ 
tions I slid down the rope, left it dangling 
from the spout, and dropped about two 
feet down to the ground. ICnowing my 
bearings, I quickly made my way along 
the almost deserted thoroughfares. \Micn- 
ever I perceived a watchman I doubled, 
or hid for a space, and after some turnings 
and a steep ascent I found myself on the 
outskirts of the downs high above the 
Avon, which crawled slug-like amidst the 
ooze and mud in its narrow bed, seeking 
the purer Severn, but continually driven 
back, and hun-ied into creeks and streams 
and over muddy banks by the tides oi 
the stronger river, which would have no 
more of the Avon than they chose. 

I stood on the rocky cliff-side, and 
gazed down into the dull grey ribbon or 
water, the glistening mud, and high over 
all the woods which clothed the southern 
bank, dark and silent. A young moon 
gave sufficient light when she emerged 
from tlje racing clouds; and I could 
plainly distinguish the boats lying in the 
mud, and a man or two pacing the path 
alongside the Avon. 

All this was soothing, quiet, and 
romantic. To my right lay the Severn, 
and nearer still was Pill. Across the 
great river were the Welsh mountains, I 
knew, and over them, quite close in com¬ 
parison, rose the tower or Beacon, on 
which my thoughts were fixed. Behind 
me lay the sleeping city, and below wsks 
the HotweUs, wrapped in the silence of 
death. 

I paused some time in contemplation, 
not attracted so much by the beauty or 
the interest of the surroundings as by 
the chill fear which was gradually cover¬ 
ing me in the stillness of the niglit. But 
after awhile 1 cast reflection from me, 
and with more resolution turned aside to 
ascend and descend the rocky rolling downs 
which intervened twixt me and fame. 

For I doubted not that, if I discovered 
the secret of the smugglers. Undo Jasper 
would praise me, and Adela prefer m} ' 
society to that of the midshipman. 
Above this also the Customs officers 
wonld no doubt reward me, and my pluck 
and braver}’ would be extolled when I 
went off to sea I Still, the greatest induce¬ 
ment was Adela’s praise and company; 
for these, pending my departure, I felt 
inclined to venture anything. 

While cogitating thus egotistically I 
threaded my way among the trees and 
bushes and stones which rose in many 
places. Then into a gully, where 1 
fancied I was lost, but scrambled out 
unlianned, save for a bruise or two and a 
scratched skin, with some loss of garment 
on tlie inquiring thorns. When I Itad 
surmounted this ravine 1 found uiyself 
not far from the Beacon, which sent a 
gleam out nearly to Pill itself. 

It was necessary now to proceed with 
caution. The moon might betray me to 
any man on watch, and if I were taken 
my fate would be sealed ! Who the men 
in the tower were I knew not, nor why 
they were pennitted to signal their craft 
up with impunity; but the tower stood, 
and the light burned unmolested. I went 
on and managed to reach the shaft, which 
I then perceived was only attached to a 
house enclosed in its own grounds— 
private property -and the so-called Beacon 
was merely the light burning in a bed¬ 
room in that portion of the iiouse, pro- 
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bably in the chamber of some domestic 
who was about to retire to bed. 

This was most disappointing! I had 
come on a wild-goose chase while the 
midshipman and Adela were soimd asleep. 
How they would laugh at me when I 
confessed my folly; and what would my 
uncle say when he heard of my breaking 
bounds again at night ? 


declared was hoisted as a warning or en¬ 
couragement to the smugglers at Pill and 
Fortishead and the Holms in the Severn 
ChanneL There had been reports of these 
gentry from the King’s Roads as far away 
as Lundy Island; and what a splendid 
chance for me to fiind one of these nests of 
smnggU'iN! 

1 was racking my brain for an excuse 


spoke in lower tones, so that 1 could 
not catch any distinct utterances. 
But my nocturnal visitor was unmis¬ 
takable. 

“ Mumble, mumble," said the elder 
man, who was enveloped in a boat cloak, 
and iiinlili‘<l like the man in our lane. 

'llii‘ s.uhir wtiinllod three times in a 
pcciili.tr iiiiuiiicr — the casement was 



Opened, and somebody looketl 
out. 

"Charles's Wain is visible," 
said the s:ii!nr, wliispering. clcai- 
ly. through lii.s han<ls. 

"Then you’lHind T/w TiPtns 
in the creiik; mind you don’t 
fall in with Leo and the satel¬ 
lites. I’ll ciune tln'\’ve shown 
the gleaiii all right.’’ 

The Cft'eiiii'iit \\iis closed soft¬ 
ly; the two men retiretl into 
the shade of th.- shrubs, and I 
(liiakcd with fear li'>t they shutiKl 
perceive mo. But they look no 
notice of my prc-cnce at tUl, 
though I thought the biuidle in 
the darknos wouM have surely 
attracted attention. By "bun¬ 
dle ’’ I mean iny-clf. 

In about ihite minutes an¬ 
other form emerged siiddiuly 
from the turret. I hud notici'>l 
no door by he could li!iv<» 

cuiiic out; he appt .ired to cuui<> 
through the st'.ne-work, a-j 
demons or glio-^ts were repic- 
sented at tlie fairs as doing ; siie I 
he hiimcdiatcly joined the other 
two lu,^^toriou3 individuals. 
Then theyjdl three moved away 
silently, cautiously, in the direc¬ 
tion of the .Vvon. 

I hesitated wliellier or m.t 
1 ehould I'uiiow ihoui. I’i'U- 
dence whispered, “ No. Go 
home; your uncle will discover your 
absence, and you will lose his favour.” 
On the other side Curiosity or Rashness 
cried, “ Go on; your uncle will applaud, 
your devotion in yoiu discovery of th© 
smugglers' plans; and Adela will perceiv© 
how brave you are 1 What a hero you will, 
become in Bristol when you can reveal all 
the hiding-places of these men and their 
pass-words! Go on 1 ’’ [Thus 


After all, the more I contemplated the 
situation the less I Hked it—and the 
smaller the motive appeared. My first 
impulse, as any one will readily under¬ 
stand, was to stand well in Adela’s estima¬ 
tion, and beyond tliis I hoped to take the 
wind out of the middy’s sails. Again, I 
trusted to please my grim uncle by giving 
him some definite information respecting 
this private signal, which the midsUpman 


to enter the grounds and investigate the 
premises more closely, when footsteps 
aroused me from my reverie, and I with¬ 
drew into the shadow’ of the wall, crouch¬ 
ing down in a comer as two men ap¬ 
proached. One I immediately recognised 
by his voice as the “ apparition ” which had 
offended my uncle by entering the parlour 
uninvited. The sailor seemed in Mendly 
converse with some one in authority who 


' 1 will not go I ’ I replied, ■truggllng. 
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TLui it seemed that two spirits were 
whispering to me. I was rash indeed, 
and did not consider what my poor mother 
would do or what she would suffer if any 
evil befel me; so I yielded to Curiosity, 
Vanity, Kashness, Impulse, or whichever 
of these was prompting me in opposition 
to Prudence, and followed the men. 

The young and rapidly setting moon 
gave little light. Slie looked sickly amid 
the clouds, pale, and weary of racing 
through the scud which was coming up 
with the tido in the Channel, portending 
tempest. But notwithstanding all draw¬ 
backs, I kept the men in view as they 
crossed the slopes and made for the 
wooded Avon lniiik. There was brush¬ 
wood growing close to the water’s edge or 
mud’s edge; but the stream bad been 
already (dieckcd by the tlowiug tide, nnd 
the sluggish Avon was sullenly swirling 
and eddying about in obedience to the 
power of the Severn river and tbe ocean's 
tide. 

The three men descended to the very 
edge of tile river, and. slieltcring them¬ 
selves under the bank, waited until such 
time as the stream should doat a small 
light boat wliich lay sideways, helplessly, 
on the mud by the edge of a rough cause¬ 
way or breakwater that projected into the 
chaniicd a few feet. By creeping on hands 
and knees I managed to gain the shrubs 
in safety, and did not see either of the 
men betray any knowledge of my 
proximity. 

They were talking in low tones. I could 
not sec their forms, but their voices were 
audible occasionally. I heard something 
about “ Lundy ”—the Holm ’’—“ Black 
Nose”—“Combe Mai-tin,” and other 
places of which 1 had never heard be¬ 
fore. These were probably hiding-places. 


D ear me ! “ What greatevents from trifling 
causes spring I’’ Who would have 
imagined that a good-natured friend's gift of 
a linnet and goldfinch would have landed us 
in BO considerable an outlay, and made us 
the possessors of two complete aviaries of 
native and foreign birds ? 

But so it is; and what harm? Kot an 
atom. On the contrary, a great deal of good. 
But I am not going to i-ermonise; our foreign 
bird aviary is built, and we are going to stock 
it with small birds; perhaps the large ones 
may fo’.low—but suffleient for the day is the 
lawful occupation thereof. 

Tes, our plate is a very charming and a 
very seductive one. Is not it nice to watch 
the pretty creatures as they disport them¬ 
selves round the fountain, or sing and chat 
to each other among the branches ? 

Bather ! But what about the birds them¬ 
selves ? Can they all be kept together ? 
Yes ; yo-es, that is to say, I think tbe Pekin 
Robin (20) and the Nonpareil (19) might be 
advantageously left out, or, at all events, 
be kept with other “soft-billed birds’’ in a 
c-eparate aviary. 

Why? Well, for this reason; from the 
nature of their food. Seed-eating birds are 
very little trouble to cater for, and, let me 
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Meantime the tide was advancing, and 
the sailor whom I bad seen on that 
memorable night rose and said; 

“ Well, I’m off, mates. We’ve settled 
all the chances. Best take the kiddy, 
Jackson ? ’’ 

“ Ay,’’ said a stern voice, which made 
me start and tremble in my hiding-place. 
“ He wants to know too many things—he 
will moke a sailor. You are welcome 
tohim; butdon’t ill-treat him over-much, 
Jackson.’’ 

“ He's safe enough,’’ replied the third 
sailor ns lie rose, and without any 
apparent hesitation came towards my 
hiding-place. I trembled, and slirank 
back into the grass and undergrowth of 
the bushes, but the lynx eye of the 
smuggler perceived the movement. He 
stooped and caught my arm. 

“Now then, kiddy,” he said, “rouse 
out. You’ve saved us some trouble by 
walking lu-re. Come along.” 

“I will not go,” I replied, struggling. 
“ I will complain to ray uncle Jasper, and 
he will punish you as you deserve. I.et 
me go 1 ” 

“ Not BO fast, my lad. Y’our uncle has 
put you in my charge, so come along easy ; 
I’ve no time to waste. Bless your inno¬ 
cence, your precious miole's in the swim 
himself! He tracked you to the Beacon 
yonder, and we led you along nicely. 
Now rouse up.” 

I rose mechanically, like one in a 
dream. I could not believe my senses. 
Stunned by this repulse, I stood, dazed, 
on the edge of the stream. My uncle a 
smuggler! Ho who so upbraided them 
nnd denounced their wiclced practices 1 
And Adela? Was she also “in the 
swim ” ? What a fool I had been 1 In 
my pride and self-confidence 1 had 

{To be tonlinued.) 


attempted to catch the delinquents, and 
they in turn had caught me ! The mouse 
liad tracked the cat, but pussy had shown 
her claws and caught mousey! Tliis 
was exactly my case. 

“ Bring him along,” said the deep voice, 
which 1 was now sure was my uncle's. 
“ Y’ou will find The Twins at Bill Bank. 
Lose no time when the lugger is in the 
Roads. You have your orders. The 
Preventive cutter cannot sail yet. Adc!a 
told me so much.” 

Adela, then, w.i.s a spy ! This was the 
climax of my inihappinees. Perhaps it 
was to her tliat I was indebted for my 
capture ! Adela c spy ! Slie had told my 
uncle the condition of the Revenue cutter, 
nnd he had informed las infamous com - 
panions. No, I would not go; I cried 
out. 

“ Silence," growled niy m:clo. “Hold 
your tongue, or yon will be knocked on the 
head." 

But I fancied tlint ho would not dare 
to go to such extremes, so I jeiiid out, 
“ Help— thieves—murder ! ” 

“Choke the brat,” muttered the sailor, 
ns lie dealt me a heavy blow which partly 
stunned me. but 1 was not unconscious. 
A thole pin was forced into iny mouth till 
my chc( lis stuck out on each side like a 
monkey s pouch. A kerchief was then 
bound across my face, and thus effectually 
gagged and nearly suffocated, I was 
pushed down into the boat, which was 
already dancing in a heavy fashion upon 
the thick, sullen, slate-coloured water of 
tlie Avon. My uncle and the other man, 
Holliday, had disappeared. 

Thus ended my ill-omened plan for 
finding fame and becoming a hero! My 
subsequent career was more adventorous 
still, as you shall shortly judge. 


SOME B07S’ PETS. 
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PART m.—FOREIGN BIRDS, 

(S'!- Co'.O'irnI riate.i 

impress this fact upon you, are much cleaner 
than their soft-billed relations. An aviary, 
or bird-room, stocked with hard-billed or 
seed-eating birds, will not require turning out 
more than once a year. Introduce one soft- 
billed bird, and its presence will soon be 
made disagreeably apparent, so that instead 
of attending to the room once a year, it will 
need looking after every month. So we will 
leave both the Nonpareil and the Pekin Robin 
out of our collection—at least for the present. 

The others ? Yes, you may lodge them all 
together, and if the aviary is large enough to 
keep them from treading on each other's 
heels, they will do very well indeed, and will 
not quarrel unduly. At close quarters, how¬ 
ever, I have found the St. Helena Seed-eater 
(18),and thePin-tailedWhydah (14), decidedly 
pugnacious, the latter especially; and if you 
decide on giving them a trial in a mixed 
collection in a small place, you will have to 
keep a close look-out and watch their beha¬ 
viour, or there will certainly be bloodshed. 

Now I am very fond of the St. Helena 
Seed-eater, which, in addition to being a very 
pretty bird, is an exceedingly good singer. 
It will build a ues; just like a goldfinch or a 
canary in a bush or a nest basket, and has 
even produced mules with our yellow-coated 


friend the canary. The hen is much like her 
mate, but rather duller in colour, and perhaps 
a trifle smaller. It is a native of South- 
Eastern Africa, but has become naturalised 
at St. Helena, whence most of those imported 
here are derived. I quote no price, for that 
varies, and your best plan will be to write to 
the principal dealers ui foreign birds, ask for 
their price-lists, and deal where you think 
you will be best served, bearing in mind that 
the shorter the distance the birds have to 
travel by rail or carrier, the better. 

The Pin-tailed Whydah (14) is a pretty- 
bird, about the size of an English Redpoll, 
but, owning a tail about three times as long 
as its body, looks considerably larger. Thig 
appendage is exclusively the property of the 
male, and is only worn by him during the 
nesting season, that is from ifay to November, 
or thereabouts. It is not a showy bird, as 
will be seen by a reference to our plate ; but 
it is a very attractive one nevertheless, and it 
is very curious to see it walking about, with 
its long tail arched to keep it from touching 
the ground as its owner scrapes with its 
feet in tbe sand for seeds, or flics and other 
insects. The female is a very unpretending, 
looking little brown thing, and when he ig 
out of colour the male resembles her. 
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The Shaft-tailed cr Paradise Whydah 
(13) is considerably larger than its fellow, 
and is altogether handsomer and more 
showy. In its habits it resembles the Pin¬ 
tail, and when out of colour reminds one 
of a small lark. Neither this nor the pre¬ 
ceding species has, as far as I am aware, ever 
nested in continement. While the Pin-tail is 
decidedly quarrelsome, the Shaft-tailed Why¬ 
dah is very inoffensive; at least, such has 
been my experience with them. Both species 
are natives of Sout'.icrn Africa, and cost about 
7s. 6d. each, more when in colour. 

The Parrotfinch (1) is a eharmitig bird, not 
often imported, and consequently dear; it is 
a native of New Caledonia, and possibly of 
the adjacent islands. There are instances 
recorded of its having bred in Europe. Like 
all the Australasian finches, it makes a large 
domed nest of grass and fibre in a bush, or it 
will avail itself of a foundation, such as a 
small wicker cage, but the best results me 
obtained when the birds are entirely their own 
architects. 

The Chestnut-breasted Finch (2) is an 
Australian (Queensland) species, very quiet 
and unobtrusive in it.s habits, not at all 
quarrelsome, and prettily marked, if not very 
^owy in appearance. I am not acquainted 
with any case of reproduction of the species 
io confinement. 

The Crimson Finch (-3) is a native of North 
Australia, not very often imported, and con¬ 
sequently dear. A glance at the plate will 
enable you to form a very goml idea of its 
appearance. I do not think it has ever bred 
in this country; but see no reason why it 
should not do so if appropriately treated. 

The Double-banded Finch (4) is often called 
Bicheno's Finch, and requires to be seen to 
be appreciated as it deserves; it is one of 
the smallest of the Australian species. Male 
and female exactly alike. Not being often 
i nported, it is rather dear. I hrve beard of 
its having been bred in England. 


At the fountain are three members of a 
remarkable group of birds, all natives of 
Africa, though some of them have become 
naturalised at St. Helena, Ascension, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, while one or two 
more, as might indeed be expected, are found 
in the great island of Madagascar. 

Of the three in our plate one is the Orange 
Bishop (22), which is a very graud personage 
when in full dress, though homely enough in 
his ordinary attire; but line feathers make 
fine birds it is very well known, and the one 
in question is amazingly fine indeed. It is 
not to be supposed that he alway.s carries his 
ornamental plumes puffed as our artist has 
drawn him, (or he only does that when he 
is pleased or excited, and at other times 
wears them r.mooth like any ordinary bin!. 
In the winter he is plain enough, as the 
female always is, resembling a somewhat 
dingy little sparrow. The same remark 
applies to his companion the Oryx (23). and 
the Reil-headeil (2G) Weavers. 

Those 1 have already mentioned are much 
dc.irer than the remainder of our groiq), 
which cost oil an average, sny4.s. or 5.<. each, 
but the Weavers in undress, tliat is in winter 
costume, are cheap too. The Diamond 
Sparrow (27). however, is rather dear now. 
though at one time he was cheap cno.igh, 
and so was the Parson-finch (29), both from 
Australia; the former very common in the 
basin of the River Murray, and the other 
less so in New South Wales and Qucenslund. 

A reference to the plate shows that they 
are very pretty little creatures, if somewhat 
dumpy of figure. Both breed freely in con¬ 
finement, but the young arc smaller and 
duller in colour than the parent birds. In a 
well protected garden a\’iBry they may be 
kept out all the year round, if there are no 
mice to frighten them out of their snug nests 
at night. 

One feature connected with the Weavers 
I must not forget to mention, namely the 

(To >0- eonlinne.!.) 


curious habit common to the males of the 
whole group of making “ toy ” nests, which 
they will construct anywhere and with any¬ 
thing they can find that will twist. These 
toy-nests are very useful for the smaller 
finches to nest in, and can be made to look 
very pretty, if the birds are supplied with 
material of different colours, one after the 
other. 

The Zobrafmch (15) is a charming Utile 
fellow, formerly imported in great numberi 
from Eo-stern Australia. I gave 15.«. for the 
first pair I had; about 85. would be the pre¬ 
sent price. It breeds very freely indeed in 
confinement, nesting anywhere, but when it 
makes a nest in a bush it covers it over, atid 
the best results are then obtained. The 
female is quite grey, and lacks the bright 
colour patches that decorate the person of 
her mate. Song these little birds cannot be 
said to have, but the call of the male is 
sonorc'iis and comparatively musical. 

Very different is a little bird with a some- 
wliiit similar name, the Zebra Waxbill (G). 
It is the least of all the little foreign finches, 
and much more delicate than the preceding. 
It is an African species, and one of the 
cheapest we have, is. or 5s. the pair. The 
female lacks the bright orange tints of the 
male, and is an unpretending little grey thing. 
I do not know any instance in which this 
bird has bred in England, but the German 
naturalist, Buss, mentions one that success¬ 
fully reared a great number of young in 
Vienna. Some I possessed made nests, and 
laid the tiniest while eggs, but never hatched. 
I fancy the mice disturbed them. 

The Silverbill (7) is a very charming little 
creature. It is the sweetest singer of all 
these small birds, and both sexes are equally 
gifted. There are two varieties, the Indian 
and the African; the latter is darker in 
colour, but otherwise they are alike. They 
frequently breed in confinemont, and can be 
bought for about 65 . a pair. 


0U& LIOHTHOUSE3: THEIR HISIORT, CONSTRXTCTIOK, AHD BOKAHCE. 


T hat the rock labours are exJtansting, will 
appear from the fact that, at the erection 
of the present lighthouse on the Smalls Rock 
(which rises above high water in fine \Yeather). 
the men worked on the rock, during one 
week, an average net time of sixteen and a 
half hoars per day, and frequently worked 
seventeen and eighteen hours on single days. 
That they are di^cult, will be seen when it 
is stated that during the eight years which 
the lighthouse on the Wolf Rock (submerged 
for half the tide in all weathers) occupied 
in building, only 266 landings (representing 
1,610 hoars of work) were possible altogether. 
And that they are aangeroits will be evident 
from the fact that each man is compelled to 
wear a life-belt at his work ; that eye-bolts, 
with ropes attached, have to be fixed in the 
rock as holdfasts for the executive pariy, in 
tlie not improbable event of the sea suddenly 
rushing upon them ; and that the surf often 
ri-c. so rapidly round the rock that the 
landing boats cannot approach sufficiently 
near to lake off the men, who then have to 
jump into the seething water, with a rope 
f.\»tened to their wai'^f, and be hauled to the 
far distant boats by the seamen who form the 

In all these scones of hcrdsliip and of 
peril the execative engineer is the tried and 
l.-asUMi leader. When, in the recently re- 
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moved Eddystone Lighthouse, there was a 
duty to perform of an exceptionally hazard¬ 
ous nature, Smeaton always placed himself 
in the meet dangerous position, which he 
called “the post of honour;" and all suc¬ 
cessful rock lighthouse buihlers since his 
day (the Douglasses of the Trinity House 
service ; the Stevensonsof the Scotch Light¬ 
house Board) h.ive worthily imitated their 
great predecessor in this resijcct. Ami to 
the fact that these brave men have, in the 
cause of humanity looking for no reward 
save that of “Duty’s iron crown ’—as 
Tennyson expresses it-counted not their 
lives dear unto them, the lives of multitudes 
of their fellow-men, both now and in far 
distant ages, owe, and will continue to owe, 
their preservation. 

The following story of rock lighthouse 
building—which is among the writer’s cAi liest 
recollections—may. perhaps, be here not out 
i f place. It was his lot, iu 1859. to reside 
in the little port of Solva (near the nm'ont 
city of St. David's), where was situf-l-d the 
shore depot in connection with the erection 
of the new Smalls Lighthouse, which was to 
supersede the shaky old structure (supported 
on wooden tegs) to which allusion has been 
made in connection with the dead light- 
keeper. At daybreak on Monday. October24, 
the resident engineer and foity-two men left 


that place destined lor the scene of their 
labours at sea—which lay some twenty-three 
miles out in mid-ohanoel. The fieot which 
bore them consisted of a steam tug and a 
sailing tender (the latter osed as u floating 
barrack for the accommodation of the men), 
also a barge of forty tons bnrlben, laden with 
dressed granite for the l^hthouse. The rock 
was reached after a flve^ours’ passage, and 
(the sea being smooth) a landing was im¬ 
mediately effected, and ten hours’ work was 
execot^ during that day. Stones for two of 
the upper courses were landed, and set in the 
new building; and about 6 p.h. the tug left 
for Solva with the empty barge io tow, where 
she dnly arrived, and started again early the 
next morning, having another loaded barge in 
tow—the working party having passed the 
night, as was their custom, io the sailing 
tender, moored half a mile from the rock. 

Our story now brings ns to a day still 
memorable as that upon which occurred ono 
of the most fearfully destructive gales that 
ever desolated our shores—the great gale in 
which the ill-fated Eoyal Charter foundered 
off the coast of Anglesea, with 459 lives. 
This terrible storm began in the rooming, 
and anxiously until evening did those who 
were on shore anticipate the return of the 
working jiarty ; but the day ivnnrd, and the 
gale icaxed, aud the dreadful iiight wore 
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slowly away—snch a night as that on which 
old King Lear was abroad, 

“Contending with the fretful elements.” 

And the whole ol the next day (Wednesday) 
elapsed, and still there was no sign or word 
of the little fleet, and their priceless human 
freight. The waves had been, and yet were, 
running literally mountains high, and the 
hearts of the boldest on shore failed them 
through fear, for many of the oldest tars in 
the port plainly said—or as plainly implied 
by their manifest efforts to conceal their 
thoughts—that they doubted if such small 
craft as the lighthouse vessels could live in 
so fierce a sea. 

Noons who witnessed them can forget the 
scenes along the neighbouring cliffs on that 
Wednesday, and during a part of Thursday. 
Such scenes are, unfortunately, not un¬ 
familiar on our rough sea-coast, though, 
happily, they are usually enacted on a 
smaller scale than in this instance. Along 
the cliffs the relatives and friends of the 
imperilled men gathered (scarcely able, 
however, to stand against the wind, which, 
“roaring like a furnace,” as Victor Hugo 
somewhere puts it, almost lifted them off 
their legs); there they gathered in forlorn and 
miserable groups, straining their eyes with 
all the intentness of Enoch Arden, in search 
of a sail—the sail of one or other of the 
ships carrying the lighthouse engineer and 


his forty-two men (most of whom were 
married, and represented in alt some two or 
three hundred souls that formed the little 
English colony in that primitive Welsh 
village). And the faces of many of the 
anxious gazers were wet. not only with the 
salt spray that was showered upon them from 
the angry billows, for 

“The women are werpinv, wl wTinfinff their hatnl-. 
For tliose wlio may never come home Ui ilie town. " 

But, happily, their gloomy apprehensions 
were not realised; for on Thursday, about 
noon, the lug was seen by delighted spec¬ 
tators slowly approaching the port, having 
the barge in tow (the tall headland of St. 
Ann’s having sheltered the vessels from the 
worst violence of the galel; and, soon after¬ 
wards. arrived the resident engineer and a 
portion of the workmen, who had come on 
by land from Swansea (SO miles distant), 
which port they had reached (after much 
buffeting), in the sailing Under the previous 
afternoon. 

The ships had had a most perilous time 
of it, and with immense difticulty weathered 
the storm. It has been said that the 
resident engineer and a portion of the work¬ 
men came on from Swansea by land. The 
fact is. nineteen of the hands could not, on 
account of the sudden rising of the sea, be 
taken off the rock with the rest of the exe¬ 
cutive party on the Tuesday. Fortunately, 
iTobf rontinufd.) 


there was .still standing the ol^ Smalls 
Lighthouse (since demolished), inhabited by 
three keepers; and in this building the men 
found shelter from the waves which would 
otherwise have speedily engulfed them. The 
house contained but one living room and one 
store room, and held only a scanty supply 
of provisions. However, the new inmates 
established themselves in their straitened 
quarters somehow, and by exercising the 
most rigorous economy in the consumption 
of rations, kept themselves alive and well 
until their relief, which (instead of Ix’ing 
jirolongcd for a month or more, as might 
easily have liappened at that season of 
the year) was, fortunately, effected on the 
following Saturday, although even then the 
weather continued rough, and seven of the 
men had to swim through the sea in their 
life-belts, in order to reach the landing-boat, 
which could not. on account of the heavy surf ., 
approach the rock within jumping distance. 

The loss of their accustomed pipe during 
tin ir incarceration was, the wTiter well 
remembers, the hardship which some of the 
men felt most. However, necessity being 
the parent of invention, they hit upon the 
bright idea, and put it to a brighter (even a 
bimiinQ) application, that oakum was by no 
means a bad substitute for what Byron 
designates—• 

•■SnliliiiK' tel'iwn from Ea" to West, 

Cheer* the liiv'i' Ulioiir or the Turkman's rest.’* 


THE BOTS OWH FHOTOORAFHEB. 

ENLARGING FROM SMALL NEGATIVES. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. (oxon.), 

Author of "IIoic to JAUe a “Iloa to rhotogv’i’hic Aiiunratu)," tU., etc. 


I t there is one thing which above all others 
captivates the outsider and the unini¬ 
tiated in the mysteries of photography, and 
to which the beginner aspires more fer¬ 
vently than to the other branches of his art, it 
is probably the process known as enlarging. 

The unphoU^raphic person does not in 
the least nnderstand your joy when you have 
secured clouds and landscape on the same 
plate, or snceeeded in overcoming the dl£S- 
culties of photographing a bright window in 
a dark church without getting any halation. 
Nor can he see why you are so delighted 
when yon have skilfully developed a negative 
having had only about the 50th or 100th 
of a second, though he thinks it is very 
wonderful that yonr shutter should work so 
quickly; but when one can take a negative 
about ^ plate size, and produce therefrom a 
picture 15 by 12 or larger, why then, you 
know, “he must bo a clever fellow,” and no 
mistake about it! 

Now there is nothing easier, theoretically, 
than to enlarge from | plate or \ plate size, 
to the size of the largest picture in the Dor^ 
Gallery, provided yon have a large enougli 
room to do it in, and a sufficiently brilliant 
source of light behind the negative. And, in 
practice, enlarging from | or ^ plate to 15 by 
12, or 20 by 18, or not a very large size, can 
be carried out by very simple means indeed, 
and with the apparatus possessed by most 
workers. What the method and the required 
apparatus are, I shall endeavour to show you 
in this paper. 

First of all, the window has to be darkened, 
just as it was in the article on “ Choosing 
Photographic Apparatus ” in making a dark¬ 
room, only that instead of the bottom half 


PART I. 

being a frame covered with ruby or yellow 
fabric, it is now to be a plain board, in 
the centre of which we cut a hole } inch 
less all round than the size of negative 
to be enlarged from. Here I may paren¬ 
thetically remark that if large and small 
negatives are to be used, a hole the size re¬ 
quired (or the largest should be cut, as the 
smaller ones can be inserted in “ holders,” 
and thus be as easily used as the large 
ones. 

The hole having been cut, we have to form 
round it, on the inside, a frame large enough 
to exactly liold the negative, and on the 
inside we fix little “buttons,” one at each 
side, to hold up the negative against the 
outer board. The sides of the frame are 
about 1 inch high all round, and should be 
carefully joined, so as to admit no light 
through pin-holes, etc. 

This having been done, we havenowto make 
an arrangement whereby the camera can be 
fastened to this framework when required. 
If you examine your camera you will find 
that it has a groove at the back into which 
the dark slides slip. We have, therefore, to 
form projections down the sides of the frame, 
which will slip into the grooves on the back 
of the camera, just as the projections on the 
dark slides do. This is done by fastening brass 
strips, about j,' inch wide, down the longest 
sides of the frame, so that they project about ^ 
inch over the elge all along. The strips are 
to be flush with the short sides of the frame, 
and the camera slips along them, covering 
the whole frame, and thus excluding light. 
Of course the different make of camera may 
need slight alterations ; but the principle is 
the same, and you must carry it out to fit 


your camera by your own ingennity. Seen 
from the top the surface of the frame looks 



SlCTlOX OV FOASE PRUU SIDE. 

s, P. Screwa a, n. Brawi stripe projwttDj: over edjres 
ami fitting into camera groovc.«. w. Wood ; short fii)e 
of fraino. 


FiG.e. 



FnoxT View of Fuaux 


n. B. Bra.*s strip* n* in Fig. 1. w, w. Wooden sides, 
s. s. Stops to lioJcI nefrative in position, n. Hole in 
front of which nepntive Is supported, d. Deni 
on wiiicfi frame is fastened. 

The sides w, w, should be covered with velvet on tho 
top. 

as in fig. 2, the strips b b projecting over the 
outside edge, and the short sides w w being 
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flash with the brass at the top. These latter 
are best covered with black velvet, so that 
when the camera is pushed “home” they 
press against the s des of the camera frame 
and exclude as much light as possible. If 
any gets through, put ablack cloth right round, 
over the join. The camera is supported by a 
small bracket (o in flg. 3) fixed at the right 


height against the board on which the frame 
is. 

Thus much for the negative and camera. 
Before going on, I may state that if your 
window is high up, and has an uninterrupted 
view of the sky over housetops, trees, etc., 
nothing more is required; but if it is sur> 
rounded by houses or trees, you must bang a 
{Tab- fonlinufd.) 


large board, covered with white paper or 
several coats of Aspinall's white enamel, 
outside the window at such an angle that it 
will reflect the light from the sky through the 
negative, so that an evenly lighted picture is 
obtained. If this is not done you will be 
liable to get marks on the picture, owing to 
the uneven lighting. 


THE BOY’S OWH HODEL EIRE ESCAPE, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobdek, 

Aii'hoi- nf " 77ie Doy't Oun WinilmiU,” '‘How to Build a Rowiay Punt,'' “TAe Sof't Oirn Firr eie. 


^ow cut ofl four pieces of ^ inch iron wire 
i .1 I long, hammer one end slightly flat, and 
drill a bole large enough to admit the twisted 
wire rope, then file the other end to a point 
as in B (fig. 25). 



These are for stanchions, and have to be 
hammered into the upper edge of the swing 
ladder, nine inches from the ends, leaving 
them projecting about half an inch. 

A small hole is then drilled about three 
inches from the ends, and having cut the 
remainder of the wire rope in two equal 
lengths, pass one end up through a hole, 
then through the eyes in stanchions, and 
down again through hole at other end of 
Udder. 

Stretch it tight and fasten off smooth with 
a wood ping and glue, as previously men¬ 
tioned, a side view of this arrangement being 
shown in fig. 25 at c, with stanchion at u 
and wire rope e. 

Two eves are screwed in just above the 
apper stanchions to attach ropes to, by 
which it is raised and lowered. And now 
four small steel brackets must be made, and 
(wo fastened on each side as at v o. 

These are to be ^ of an inch wide, and bent 
to the shape of fig. 26, which gives the exact 
size, side view, and shows the method of fas- 



I t<»ni'ng them to the ladder by passing a rivet 
I throogb from the inside and riveting over on 


PART V. 

F (fig. 25) should be most distant from end 
of ladder, viz. 5^ inches, while g is only 2| 
inches. 

They are intended to receive the foot of an 
extra ladder, which is carried when travel¬ 
ling resting on the bar c (fig. 4), while the 
top end is passed through and rests against 
the steel support (fig. 19). 

This ladder can be made next, and should 
be of slighter dimensions and altogether a 
lighter ladder than the others, viz., 2.^ inches 
wide outside measurement, which is just the 
size to go easily inside the swinging ladder, 
and is to be only f deep by 244 inches long, 
with fourteen rungs the same distance apart 
as in the others. 

At 3^ inches up from the bottom end it 
will require a couple of fiat steel books or 
supports driven in just above the second rung, 
as in side view, fig. 27, at a a. When the 
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ladder is slid down between the bracket.; (fig. 
26), these hooks catch on to the top rung of 
swing ladder and hold it up in position. 

We now come to the wheels, and these 
require very great care in making, or they 
will not run well and true, and nothing looks 
inucli worse than a wobbling wheel, so speud 
time and care over them. 

The remaining piece of Amciican elm 
plank will be sufllcicnt to cut them from : they 
must of course be built up in the proper 
manner, and should be ten inches in diameter. 

inch thick on theodge, and the felloes de-ep, 
with a tire of the A inch sheet steel cut into 
a strip wide, and the ends brazed together 
and then fastened on with brads ; and if it is 
made a very tight fit and be then placed on 
hot, it will contract on cooling and bind the 
wheel firmly together. 

The bubs are one inch in diameter and 
from A to n, fig. 28, which shows the shape 
and exact size to turn them. 

The portions a b have narrow rungs of brass 
tubing cut off and driven on toprevent the hub 


splitting when drilling the central hole c or in 
cutting the mortises. A front view of the 
bottom portion of a spoke is shown at d with 
the tenon cut to fit into the mortise in hub. 

In setting the wheels up, the spokes are 
slightly dished as it is termed, viz. set to lean 
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outwards, and it is a good plan to draw the 
wheel full size on paper, and then when you 
glue the wheel together to use the drawing 
as a guide to keep it quite true and circular. 

If you require any farther particulars on 
wheel-making I will refer you to the article 
on a steam fire engine, and also that upon a 
model ship's gong, which have previou»ly 
appeared. 

The main axle is made of arod of Iron fl; inch 
square by 9.‘ inches long. It is attached to the 



lower side of carriage frame by a couple of 
sheet steel clamps screwed on so that the 
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axle is just j of an inch in from the onter 
end of carriage frame, as shown in fig. 20. 
This is an underneath view, a a are the 
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clamps which hold it to the frame, am} u n a 
couple of copper washers soIcUred on, and 
the remaining portion cc, on which the wheels 
revolve, must be lilcd round and smooth. 

If ready, the wheels can now be placed on, 
and the extreme end of axle riveted over a 
small copper washer to prevent them coming 
off. 

A s nail tool and rope chest hangs b; a 
couple of short chains from the screw eyes 
CD (fig. 4). 

It should be mode inch thick, with a slant¬ 
ing top, as in fig. 110, which shows its shape and 
construction. From .vton itii 4^ inches long, 


D ci:in'3 the past summer I spent a fort¬ 
night with an old schoolfellow, Maxwell, 
who lives in a country town in Cheshire. 
He has a pleasant, old-fashioned house, with 
a good tennis lawn. We played tennis a 
gtx^ deal during the first couple of days of 
my visit, and I gave him a good licking. 
This pleased me; but not wishing him to 
feel his defeat too keenly, I told him that he 
would have his revenge when we come to 
play golf. We had arranged to have a game 
on the following day. 

“ Have you played often ? ” he asked me. 

I assured him that I was a novice at it, 
though I had once or twice walked round 
some private links on a miniature moor in 
Surrey. On those occasions I had got niy 
ball along with tolerable success; so, at 
least, I was assured by the lady who piloted 
me round. 

The fact is that, although I knew well 
enough that golf was reputed to be a difiicult 
game, I did not quite see why one need 
be very long in learning to play tolerably. 
Surely a man who is a decent cricketer and 
tennis player ought to be able to hit a ball 
with a club. Of course to be a fine player 
would take time, but I did not think I should 
long remain in the “duffer" category. 

Maxwell buntel up some spare clubs for 
me in the evening, and provided me with a 
brassy, a driver, a c'.eek, a mashie, a lofter, 
and a putter. It took me some few minutes 
to learn to distinguish one from the other, 
and even on the next day I made a few slips. 
My caddie (of whom more anon) sniggered 
most annoyingly when I asked for the 
“ masher " or “ loftie,” instead of the mashie 
and lofter. 

My host was an enthusiast in the matter 
of golf, and assured me that I should think 
it the best game in the world. I was ready 
to believe it possible. Then he said I was 
sure to make a player. This I also thought 
possible-then 1 

I had notioed some small flower-pots sunk 
in the lawn; I now found that they were for 
practising “ putting." We had a quarter of 
an hour at it after tennis, and I succeeded 
fairly well; of course not so well as Max¬ 
well, but not so poorly «• (I thought) he 
expected. I became eager to try my luck on 
the links. 

Next morning we were off soon after break¬ 
fast. The links began about a mile from the 
town. On the way Maxwell gave me some 
hints. 

“ Ours are not very good links," he said; 
“ they ore what ore called agricultural links; 
of course, you can't get ftand ones inland. 
We hire the fields, and the farmer undertakes 
to have ^em well grazed so as to keep the 


SoyV Owii 

2y'; from D to c. 11 deep from c to u, and 
from K to F, while the lid pmjeits over the 
top edge about inch and has a pair of long 
hinges, as shown, and the cliains o u arc 1 
long. 

Now cut a couple of strips ot thin sheet 
brass, § wide by inches long, file the cor¬ 
ners off slightly, and drill a small hole at 
each end and screw them to sides of main 
ladder just below the bottom of struts (fig. 
20), and if you wish you can make them more 
complete by engraving your name on them 
with a little acid. 

1 think the manner of doing sj is generally 

I To be tOHUHMtel.) 


BOnSB THE LINES. 

A GOLFING EXPERIENCE. 

By Paul Blake. 

grass short; but it isn't so short as I should 
like.” 

" Oh. I dare say it will do all right,” I re¬ 
marked to encourage him. 

“ The cows are a nuisance sometimes, but 
the only thing is not to mind them. By the 
bye, I suppose you know the rules of the 
game ? ” 

“ Oh yes, in a general way,” I replied. 
“ You must tell me if I do anything wrong." 

“All right, I'll give you a caddie who's 
intelligent, and he'll keep you straight." 

There was no lack of caddies when we 
reached the club house, which was part of a 
farm. An overgrown but sharp-looking boy 
called Stewart was allotted to me, and 
Maxwell impressed on him the fact that I 
didn’t know the course, and had not played 
often. The boy grinned. 

I suppose every one knows that golf is 
played with a small indiarubber ball and 
clubs; that the object is to drive the ball 
from one bole to the next in as few stiokcs 
as possible. It seems very simple. 

“ Shall I start ? " said Maxwell, when we 
reached the teeing ground. “ You might 
watch my stroke and see bow it's done." 

I did. He swung his club slowly back 
over his shoulder, then swung it quickly 
forward. He caught the ball cleanly; it flew 
over the field, which was on a slope, and 
landed about twenty yards beyond ttie stream 
which divided our field from the next. 

It was a good hit —I could not hope to 
do as well. But I meant trying. I swung 
my driver with all my force. Away fiew the 
ball; it fell about thirty yards on my side of 
the stream, then I lost sight of it. 

“ Not a bad bit by any means," said 
Maxwell. 

“ But 1 didn't see where my ball went,” I 
said. 

“ I'm afraid it’s in the stream,” was the 
reply. 

It was. My caddie fished it out, but I had 
to lose two strokes penalty. 

“ It's a bit of bad luck," said Maxwell; 
“ you’ll do better next time." 

The caddie placed the ball carefully on a 
good spot on our side of the stream. Then 
he handed me the cleek. 

“ Don’t press," said Maxwell. 

“ Eh?” 

“ Don’t overdo it, I mean. It doesn't 
require strength so much as knack.” 

I obeyed ; I gave my cleek a gentle swing. 
It hit the ball, but not cleanly ; forty yards 
was the outside distance it travel!^, just 
beyond Maxwell’s. 

But his ball lay in a “ cowheel ’’; I did not 
think he would be able to hit it at all. 

“ Give me the mashie," he said. To my 


known, but pcrliap.-j s<iiiie few are unae- 
;uainted with the method, so I will just 
meuiiou that you first clean the metal with 
emery cloth to get it sinootii and clear from 
grease, and then rub some tallow or yellow 
soap over it, and write the required letters 
with a pen or steel point, taking care to 
remove the soap from every portion of the 
letters, then place it horizontally and pour a 
little weak nitric acid over it. letting it stand, 
and it will burn away the metal wherever 
not protected by the soap. 

Then wash it in clean water and polish up 
with brickdust and oil. 


sui'prise tlie ball rose well and travelled a 
good hundred yards; a small piece of turf 
(known as a “ divot ") rose with it, which was 
captured and carefully replaced by his caddie. 

“Your turn,” said Maxwell; “the player 
in tlie rear always goes first." 

I had lost a stroke, as I thought, by 
playing softly last time ; I wouldn't do so 
again. I took caic-ful aim and hit ut the ball 
hard. 

To my disgust I missed it entirely. There 
it lay, unmoved. 

“You must keep your eye on the ball," 
said Maxwell. “ That's one of the three 
golden rules at golf." 

“ What are the other two ? " I asked. 

“ Don't press, and keep your temper.” 

I thought the last rule uncalled for. Why 
should I lose my temper ? I w as only an¬ 
noyed at my failure. 

My next effort was more successful; in 
fact, I did not do so badly during the next 
ten minutes. But when my Iwll finally 
dropped into the bole No. 2 my total W'os ten 
to Maxwell's four. But then three of my 
strokes were dead failures—tw'o penalty and 
one a miss. 

My next hole I obtained in six strokss to 
Maxwell's five ; I had better luck on the 
putting green than he; but from that point 
my troubles began. 

We had to cross a tremendous field. 
Maxwell led off with a grand drive that took 
him half-way across. I tried to emulate him, 
but only “ topped ” my ball, which rolled 
feebly a couple of yards. Worse than that, 
I missed the next stroke utterly and unac¬ 
countably. Then my ball rolled into a tuft 
of long grass, and it cost me three strokes to 
get it out. Five strokes for twenty yards! 
It was enough to make a man wild. Maxwell 
strolled on to find his ball, so that I was left 
behind with my caddie. 

“ What’s tlie matter with that stroke ? " I 
asked the boy, as I gave a swipe which ought 
to have sent the ball a quarter of a mile bet 
didn’t. 

“ Ye aren’t playing cricket, sir," was h:s 
reply. “ Slow back and don't press.” 

I'd heard enough of “ don't press,” which, 
after all, is negative advice. 

“Ye’re holding your club wrong," con¬ 
tinued the caddie. “ Put your tliumbs round 
the shaft.” 

I did, with the consequence that I skinned 
one of them at the next shot. However, I 
meant business, and went inching along that 
interminable field. I got tired of coanting 
my strokes, and told my caddie to keep 
score. 

“ How many ? " asked Maxwell, pleasantly, 
when I at last reached him. 
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“ It’s thirteen," said the caddie. 

“ Ah ! jou must have bad bad luck," re¬ 
marked Maxwell. 

“I should think I have ' ’’ I retorted. But 
I was beginning to believe that golf was not 
eo simple as it looked. 

“ It’s no good trying to play too well at 
first," remarked my opponent as we strolled 
after our respective bails. “It is said that 
there are thirty-seven things a man ought to 
think of before he makes a stroke, but I 
think you’d better be content with four or 
live at first." 

“What are those?" I asked humbly, for I 
saw that I must begin to learn. 

“ Slow back, don’t press-’’ But I didn’t 

let him finish. 

Up to this point I had not got into any 
Epseiat difiiculty. The “ hazards ’’ in my 
path I had been fortunate enough to escape. 
But DOW 1 was to know what “hazards" 
meant. 

After a drive from the tee, which put me 
in spirits again, I found myself about ten 
yards in front of a hedge. On the other side 
of the hedge was a narrow lane, then another 
hedge ; the hole was a hundred yards further 
on. 

“Take the lofter," said Maxwell. "Cut 
well under the ball to make it rise, or you'll 
find yourself in trouble." 

The lofter did not act as it should have 
done. I sent my ball well into the hedge. 

“ Two," cried the caddie, mounting on a 
stile to watch my efforts. 

There was nothing for it but to hit my bail 
back into the field and try again. It took me 
three strokes before I lay in a position from 
which I could hope to negotiate the obstacle. 
Then I hit with ^1 my force. Bang into the 
hedge again I 

I bad not noticed a tall man in a Scotch 
cap who had appeared on the top of the stile. 
He carried no club, and appeared to be 
simply crossing the field. But as he passed 
me be made a remark: 

“Gin ye whang yer iron aboot that gait, 
ye'ei gie yorsel’ a sair ding." 

My caddie laughed. I could have knocked 
him off (be stile with my loftie—I mean 
lofter. 

Why dwell longer on my next miserable 
ten minates ? By the time I had got through 
those hedges and was fairly in the next field 
my caddie had triumphantly shouted out 
thirty-nine. He seemed to enjoy it. 

I’m afraid I must have used some vigorous 
language when I caught up Maxwell, for he 
told me an anecdote of an old gentleman who 
was seen near a hazard bret^ing his clubs 
into bits and dancing on the pieces. Borne one 
ukad him why he was doing that. “Why?" 
he replied, " isn’t it better I should smash my 
clubs th^n lose my temper ? " 

I deny that I lost my temper, but there is 
no dMiying (bat I lost my ball at the next 
hole. It fell in a marshy bit of ground 
larrounding a pond, and mv caddie said he 
Couldn’t find it. (I saw him later going 
toward the pond with a long stick, from 
which I gatbw that he was not hopeless of 
^covering it on his own account.) When a 
little later Maxwell lost bis ball I was—weU, 
not gl^ bat I bore bis misfortune with 
squaiiiniity. He said it was from his trying 
s new bolger. I accepted the explanation. 

By this time I was quite convinced that 1 
Was a ** duffer." Not even at *' putting ” did 
IpUyaswell as I expected. “Patting" is 
the art of sending your ball into the hole 
when quite near it. The gnss is short and 
Mnnftth, and nothing but judgment and a 
steady hand are required. I must have lacked 
one or both ; tho way that my ball would roll 
sU round the hole, or even over it, without 
hiHiig Iq phsoomeoal. Even when I 
once in getting on to the green in 


five strokes, when Maxwell was c.'glit owing 
to detention in a bunker, I managed to lose 
t'ne hole. It was fate. 

When at last we reached the eighteenth 
and last hole I was ready for a rest. Maxwell 
was fresh as paint; he said that he often 
went round twice, and some members thought 
nothing of three times. As the round is fully 
three miles, three rounds seem enough. 
But then it is clear that golfers don't work so 
hard as I did. They know the meaning of 
“ Don't press ! " 


CHESS. 

Problem No. 333. 
By H. Ottex, of New York. 



CuAPAis's End-Game. 

{Contintud from our last chess column.) 

The solution in 62 moves begins 1, 0 eSfi 
K h5: 2, K fS, K g6; 8. K e4, K f6 ; 4. K d5; 


but 

that in 

51 

moves 

is this:— 



1. 

K 

bS 

K 

gc 

27. K 

15 

K 18 

2. 

K 

c4 

K 

f6 

28. K 

fS 

Ke8 

8. 

K 

d5 

K 

f7 (or 

a) 29. K 

e6 

K {8 

4. 

0 

(5 

K 

16 

80. 0 

e5 

Kg8 

6. 

0 

d6 

K 

e7 

81. 0 

17 

Kg7 

6. 

0 

e4 

K 

d7 

82. 0 

d6 

Kg6 

7. 

0 

161 

K 

c7 

83. K 

e5 

Kg7 

8. 

K 

c5 

K 

b7 

84. K 

15 

Kh7 

9. 

0 

d5 

K 

a6 

85. K 

16 

Kh6 

10. 

K 

b4 

K 

a7 

36. 0 

c4 

Kh5 

11. 

K 

a5 

K 

b7 



(or d) 

12. 

K 

b5 

K 

c8 

87. 0 

e5 

Kh6 

13. 

K 

o6 

K 

d8 

38. K 

17 

Kbo 

14. 

K 

d6 

K 

e8 

39. K 

ed 

Kh6 

15. 

0 

b6t 

K 

b7 

40. K 

16 

K h7 

16. 

0 

c4 

K 

c8 

41. K 

17 

KhG 

17. 

0 

a5 

K 

b8 

42. 0 


K h5 

18. 

K 

d7 

K 

a7 

43. 0 

eS 

KhG 

19. 

K 

o6 

K 

b8 

44. K 

16 

Kh5 

20. 

0 

o4 

K 

o8 

45. 0 

Mt 

KhG 

21. 

0 

e8 

K 

b8 (or 

5) 46. 0 

g4t 

Kh7 

22. 

0 

ts 

K 

o8 

47. K 

n 

PhS 

23. 

0 

e7t 

K 

d6 (or 

c) 48. 0 

tfi 

Ph3 

24. 

K 

d6 

K 

e6 

49. 0 

18t 

Kh8 

25. 

0 

c6 

K 

f8 

50. 0 

e6 

PhlL 

26. 

K 

e6 

K 

f7 

51. 0 

egfij. 



Vabiihons. 

(a) 8,~K e7 leads to mate in 49 moves, 
thus :-4, 0 g4. K d7; 6, O t61. etc. 

(i) 21,-K dS; 22, O dfi, K e6; 28, O 
e71> etc. 

(c) 28,—K be*, 24. K b6. K a8; 2o, O f4. 
P h8 ; 26, 0 ee. P b2; 27. 0 o71, K be ; 


28. 0 aOf, K a8: 29, 0 d5, P hl = L, M, 
N or 0 : 30, O dc7 J. 

(f/) 36.-K h7; 87, K 17. K hC; 38, O 
c5, etc. 

This solution should be added to page 809 
of the Schaefazeitung, of October 1863 ; and 
to page 308 of Berger's book, Leipzig, 1690. 


TO OHBSB COBBESPONDENTS. 

M. LAqL'ifiHS(PalMtro).—TourdonbtaareaDn-ered 
ill tlic above eolntloo. 

W. M. (Dublin).—The International notation ii mak¬ 
ing proKTeM, for it is now need by aeveral oorre- 
xponileiits in Koxope and America. Timeand apaceare 
aared bv writinf }—The N la on h4 Instead of the B la 
on White's K R 4, Or on Blaek'a KBS. In the Eng- 
litb notation than Sin foor aqnarea called R 4. two are 
ealled K B 4, and OtM le Whlte'a K R 4, The 

Korsytli notation does not name the aquarea at all. 

J. 8.—Tour game^ndlng, containing alao the piecea 
of the alxive diagram, will bapabIWMdaoon. No. SSI 
coiicaiiia aa many aa twalve dltfannt matea, five of 
which are pure. The B la a clnmi^ block, but there ia 
nothing better (anicfe it bs a F), nr If the P at R 7 be 
placed at Q Kt S, than thmewoesd be a three-fold mat* 
inatcad of aa almoat pore on*. 



WORDS OF CHEER. 

“ B. 0. P.” WiNrniLL, Upnioirr and Hosixoirrab 

BNOI.VS AMD LOCOUOTITX. 

A. N. C. vrritea tnm Sydenham: ** I may tell yoa 
that 1 karo aueceeatolty erected a windmill and pamp 
aa per your directloni a ahort time ulnoe. The flulnge 
for pump coat me 4 a lOd., Inatead of the Sa aa qnoud 
In jour *B. 0. P.' artiola I obtadoed them tiBMgh 
the Civil Servioe Storea. Direct fnn the pump I work 
four fountain Jeta, and it cornea in remarxaMy handy 
for watering tiie garden, as the water la oonrayed a 
oonslderaMe dUtance throngb a boee, during a fair 
breeae. 

“ I hare aleo been vmy enooeeafnl with an Upright 
Engine, Horiaontni Engine, and tlie ’ Boya’ Own * Isteo- 
motive, dlrectlona for each of which 1 onlled from lb* 
pagee of yonr parwr. Althongh now twenty-foor yean 
of age. I atlU take a moat llv^ Intareet In the dear old 
•B.O.P.’ ’’ 


Tiis “B.OJ*.*' F ifiaaaiM VoLtnu. 

In reply to many iBqnirlea it leema only right that 
we ahould mj very dtdniMy and onoe for all, that the 
“Boy’a Own Paper” baa no ocaneetion whatever, 
ellbOT tbfongh tta Editor or otberwtae, with au other 
aerial poblloaUon iwned for boya The ** 8.0.?.** waa 
ataitra not to make prodta for IndivMoala, bnt becaEw 
the nmd for aneb a paper waa manlfeet and aerely Ml. 
It him never been tempted by ohanee of gain to awerv* 
one balr'i breadth from itt nigh ideal, and all thlnga 
good and true wUI ever ftnd in It a warm M*od. 

*A Lover of Boya and the 'B.O.P.”' writee trooi 
Qortoo, llaucbeater, and In thia be but eeboea tbe mi- 
UmeaU expreseed by many otben: *■ Nevm, to my 
mind, wUt a» publlcmttoa be worthy of th* pleee on 
* Boy'a Own nper' oocopie a in tbe bearta of BrlUab 
lada and young men, ao loaf as it eontiMm to main* 
lain it* pr ea en t atandaril Tom where joo «UI in tbe 
payee of tbe paper, yon will And notblng that la net 
an derating, inatrueilvei, and dee^ totonetlng 
nature. ... 1 greatly dedre tbe wdfan of all Isda to 
all claaaea, and 1 know tbaS no better iastroneal lor 
good eonld be put into tbe handaof any ladof ai^afe, 
tban a bound volume of tbe' Boy'a Owm' ” 
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holies 'I'V iJ^>.afck»iVSHl-Nio. 1. .v<< cJiuiy< ui.at<lr, 
it TaadtftT (Ac tiCC ^ lHII fotumn, bul onl)/ maitrrt <•/ 
com^MEKflUL that map be amirri rti pro bono 

pubiieOftmrtittectleiilion. S. .VomiiiCfrciiH poaibly 
apfeer- tmitr a month. 8. Aniwr$ are never mt bp 
pl0, the c a clci ft if pf Hamped and addreued eHteli>prt 
netwUhdemitnp. Tu replp to aJl In that tea/ iroiild be 
quite impomVt, and it U not fair to inaie rjrepiiom. 
We needeearcelpeaf that ire mate everf effort loa/iist 
“cur IhUeolumii, but manp letlert muU nrcei- 

eariip to*C CC ft imaniiMred, ehiejip /or the /ollouin'j 
TvaMM tome quetlion* are /rivoltut, and other* have 
heenanneend over aadovereifaiH,onlt the writer* will 
not late the trouble to refer bnek; other queition* oftain 
leould require a eohimii or more of tpaet to deal with, 
and 10 thfp are iffloi pul cart/ullp atide/or Irealmeni 
bg a ipeeial arlMe at earlled opportunitp. 


B 1 £kNus. “ B. O. P.”—SpEciAi- -Inreply to meny cor- 
respoudenU we would BtaCo that back numbers,etc., 
of tbe •• Boy's OwmPaJ’EJI” can now only be obtained 
from our office, or by order through tbe bookseUeni, os 
follows : iu Xumher form, from commencement of VoL 
Xni.: ialhirl form, fromcommeuccraent of VoLXI.; 
and ill Bound Volume form, from VoL X. The number.^, 
parts, or volumes prior to tliese nan only be secured 
tliroiighthesecoiid-luindbookiHiUers, or by advertising. 
Snakes (Geo. H. Baglcy).—/!/( snakes—all reptilesin 
fact—arc prodneed from >-ggs, but in some cases 
these are depoaIto<l before tlio iiunkfliiig bas arrived 
at maturity, and io others tUu slirll or envelope is 
broken so that the i>i‘i’fo<-te<l yoimg are boro ^ive. 
The atiacou’la, boas, soa-suokes, lattlcsnakcs, vipen, 
and many others Ixloug to the latter class; while 
pythons, cobras, tliu common grass-snake, etc., lay 
soft-shelicd eggs wbicli grow before they are hatched. 
It you ever come to study the subject anatomically, 
vuu will And that there is practically no difference. 
Slany near relatives of tbo grass-snake, such as the 
moca^in, sevcn-iiaiid, “triped, ribbon and garter 
snakes,produce living > oung.aiid are tlicrefore termed 
o»o-»tn>(iri;tM, egg-layers being kiioam as oviparoue, 

o <iir((pot iraif.—And oh I original youth 1 Such a 
noin de guerre is quite a change from the evat 
present “Constant Reader I “ Tbec<iuatioals asyou 
express it. Tlierc is not much doubt that the hydro 
gen comes from tiic acid, because if no acid is present 
(lie zinc will not act on tlie water, whereas if no 
water is present tlic zinc will act on tlie acid. The 
fiiiictioii of the water is to dissolve the sulpliate of 
zinc as fast as it is fortueiL thus preventing its 
<le[>osition on tiic surface of the metal, whicli would 
su>p the action if there were no water present. 

Pain in Sidk(T roubled one).—EzamlnatioD necessary. 
Consult your own doctor. 

Fo«!> von GoU) FiBH (W, H. T.).—Three to six ants’ 
cu'gs (of the shops) for each fish, in the evening 
Tiny bits of gar>loii worm, or mor'^etSi of dried fresh 
meat. A few grains of soaked millet occasionally. 
Bibs (G. H. Q .).—We Rhould advise you to advertise 
in tiio “ ^change and Mart,” Swarm.sin hives may 
be bought for 3ih. 

BLEKDiita AT Nopp. (A. .S. spencer).—!. Yon say 
notiung about condition of bwly. Reduce diet to 
someextent. Wear nothingtight about nock. Take 
moilurate exercise, but not sueli ns (vill cause stoop¬ 
ing too much. A tonic containing aromatic sul¬ 
phuric acid and a bitter. Take 'hower bath cTcrv 
morning, S. Hot water and carbonate of ainmonial 


bi.UkUN.VKl) liX 1 JuaiUuli-l ).■ Till' Vvl. livaUd 
him on tlic rough rule-of-tliunib plan, all too umial 
with tile citLss. Tlie dog is evidently suffering from 
rlironic iiilianimatioD of mucous mcmlTanc. Give 
6 graiiii of trisiiitratc of bismuth tlirice a day. a 
castor oil aperient oocc a wivk if iietsleil. ami c(h 1 
liver oil. A little iron, say twv grains of reduced 
iron, twice a day, would aUo do goo<l. 
HANn-TiiEHBi.iNO (Tremblante). -Try the cold bath 
every morning, and, as a tonic. Btirroiiglis and 
Wellcome's tonic tablohls of quinine, iron, and 
strychnine. Like most of those who apply tu us for 
molical advice, you give us no clue to go by. You 
ought to state condition of b»ly and haliits of 
life, etc. 

Various (Admirer).—1. Ws. if iuingry : if not.take a 
gooil large draught of pure water every iiiuriiiiig. 
a. No, no, God docs not want His cri-atun-s lo l>e uii- 
liappy even on Sunday. 3. Varicocele la serious. 
You must consult a surgeon. 

Lanouid after Swijimsd (E. Dunton).—Perhaps 
you stop too long in the water. Anyliow, give it up 
for a time. Une linlf. If nut more, of all complaints 
tliat. doctors of soashlc lie:ilth-r>'<»rts liave to treat 
are caused by injudicious bathing, and swimming too 
long. 

Weaknis.s (Try Again).—Only purity of thoufrht soil 
deul can save you. Just abstain from all ill. and 
by attention to exercise, and bath, and oKslience to 
the Gohlen Rule of Ueitlih, you may in a few months 
get well again. Avoid quacks and reading quack 
books. 

Not Satiskikd with THKFuArp of uis Nose (Tauro) 
—1, No; wcdoii’t know any thing wliatevcr about nose 
unichliics. Better buy a LiicycW and leave your nose 
ahme. 

A Few PiiYSK At. Defects (D. Wilwui).—You evi¬ 
dently want IIS to make yon over again, as Morrison 
made his mother. But we liave not the receipt. At 
116 you can't alter the shape of your legs any more 
than you can get wings to grow. Live healtlifully 
and take plenty of cxerci-c. Study temperance in 
evcrytlilng. 

Radbits (Constant Reader).—Nice dry straw. Yes, n 
grating. 

Btoi’PIN'i Growth fLon.g .‘^hauk.sb—No, but you may 
become more muscular by g>«si living, and plenty of 
exercise. Take the advice wo aic always giving to 
growing boys, 

Swe.VTINO (E. K. B.).-Tiic cold bath, or bettor sfil), 
the shower bath, with now and then n fortnight's 
course of a good touic, siiy dilute nitro-bydrochlorlo 
acid ill a bitter iiifiisioii. 

Voice Imperfect (Fifteen and a lialf).—It will, wc 
think, cotneall right asyou get older; but Jo not use 
the falsetto, and do not'make the queer noises you 
speak of. 

Ducr.P (C. Roberts).—1. Imi>os.sIble to answer queries 
at once. Wc are always in typs six weeks, or longer, 
before we publish. This is imperative. Book on 
ducks from Ujicott Gill, 170, strand, .\bciit Is. 
2. No, not enough room. 

DKPir..(TORiFJS (S. T. H-«. and many other girls).— 

There is no <lepllatory really safe except the long and 
tedious method by electric opemtioiu ns sometimw 

E crfonneil at 82, Oxionl Street. Try that if you like, 
lit slnipty burning off the top of the hair—and this 
is about all that n so-collod depilatory does- is not 
destroying the root, and grow again it will. We are 
very rf u Mirry to l.avc to speak thus, but candour, 
surely, is best, wen if it hurts. 


Ito.ik u.s Rauuia-. iJ. L.y.UiiiU about iiotuo and 
Farm Favourites," price li. Published by Wane & 
Co., will tell you what you want. 

Stopping Growth ok Haih (B. P.).—Yoall just have 
to shave ; depilatories aro dangeroua, andthey oaly 
burn off the top of tho loir, so tliat they must used 
again aud again. 

CiiAFFtNcH (X IL Todd).—Sccils, green food, aoJ Ger. 
man paste. 

GRA.as Snake (IL E. f:orflu).--Wefear your snake will 
stand a poor chuiicp of surviving the coming winter 
if it enters upon the dormant state without having 
fed. You liail In'llcr pn-veiit it from hpberna/,ng bv 
keeptng It hot. «« that it may ivissibiy take tooil ; 
rhould it not do so soon, it ought to be crainnicil. 
Snakes don't eat biMul-aiid-iuilk, by the way. 

Eunttricitv (C. (!,),-We should use the same size 
wire, or only two or thr<v> irfzcs bigger—sny Noa. 
20 and 24 B.W.G, rcsptftively--not double the isixe. 
but doul'ii’ till’ qiiHiitity. Wc know of u corre- 
s;<on<l<‘nt who luudi- a dynamo double the size niid 
was su.vc.viful. 

A. G. TiiixriiAii. Very sorry your lump ihic» not 
work. If you hnve really carried out the iiistri.'-- 
tioiia exactly, it mtiiis very odd. Have you lakiui 
ciirc that your lump U of low reri.t/,(nee, only re¬ 
quiring <1 or 8 volts to work It ‘t Be sure. If it" i- -a 
16 volt lamp, or ■•>m<'tliiiig of that kimi. the batterv 
ts not likely to work it. (Jf course, y ou have ip> tie- 
ftclivc joins in I lie wire. etc.It isa'toni.-hiiig how 
these tilings csciipi* one's notice, esiiecially It you arc 
not nccustomcil to looking for defects. Four ounces 
of liicliruinaCc of )xilash ill » pint of water ought t» 
dissolve. As a matter of fact that is too weak a 
solution ! Vnur bicliroiiuite must l>e wrong soine- 
where. Get some soinewhere elw and try again. We 
arc afraid we can suggtxit uotliing else. Lot.s of 
reailers have mode the lumps work from the iiistriu-- 
tious given. 

Various (Troublcii).—N o, wc never answer by po«t, 
Again-st rule*. Wc liope to have a paper on memory 
in our present volume. Cycling in mi^deration is tUe 
best of exorciso. 

Yeb to All (Eric).—Yes to ail your queries. What 
you name U a sin against Nature, and she will re¬ 
taliate. Give up nil Icid babitx. Struggle for your 
life; then try to regain Iiealth by obeying all the 
laws of bcdlth. U you feel ill, consult your owa 
doctor. It is ever the bo'-t way. 

Pjoeon.s (R. A. S.).—Wc never recommend particular 
dealer.', but you can m-c every sort of pigeon offerol 
for sale In such papers os the “ Exchange and 
Mart.” 

Notice to CoxTRinnoiw.—dH mnnmrrlptmnieiKtetl 
for the Boy’s Own PAPKn thouUl be adJmted to the 
Editor, 86 Ihiieriioiler How, and miiif hare the iianie 
and addreu of thr 1,'U'lrr vltfailp tn ilten lhtiroii,rxn,i 
fa aup iiccoinpani/ing biter Tin: Trn.K ok the M.S. 
muet be <riren, liViVer# are recommended lo leep 
eopiei of Ihtir tniicrllnneom coninhutiooe »■*. 

peciaitp being lent m loo rirriti niinibm to be ritii’ j,e^t 
unlei) ilnmps an .‘- nt lo eorer ftostnge. The E-lii,).- 
cannot tn anp caie undertake to correspond irgardina 
uninrttrd JiSS., nor cm he be rrtponiiblejvi length of 
detention or accidental losi. 

I’npnienI for accepted monnscrf/gjiijmade oh piibli. 
cation of ihemonlhlgpnrt containing them. The rre^pi 
ci'nrcM the eoppright of mnnuienpti to the TruHee* qj 
the ^lipioui Tract Boci'tp, with liberty fur them, nt 
their discretion, lo piMisli such works sepnralelo. /?,•. 
piiblicafinn bp authors on their own account m"ft be 
the lutfecl of sperial urraugemeni. 
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"What do you mean, air, by behaving like this?” 


TOM, DICK, AND nAlUlY. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

Bv Talbot Baines Reed, 

.1 Mthor of " Th* Houte at FrUtvarth^ “ JVy Frlmd Smith,'' 

“ Fifth Form at St. Damiak't." rtf. 

C HAPTER VII.—COMING DOWN A PEG OR TWO. 

I HAD half hoped Tempest wotild be down at the station 
to meet mo. But ho was not; and I had to con* 
sider on the spur of the moment bow to midie my 
entry into Low Heath. 
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Either I might walk, as I noticed a 
good many of the fellows who got out of 
the train &d, or I might charter a private 
fly, as a few of the swells did, or I might 
go up in one of the school omnibuses, 
which was evidently the popular mode of 
transportation. I was so earnestly desirous 
to do the correct thing, that I was nearly 
doing nothing at oil, and Anally found 
myself standing almost alone on the plat* 
form with the last omnibus ready to start. 

Surely they might make some arrange¬ 
ment, thought I, for meeting exhibitioners 
and taking them up. How did I know 
this omnibus was not a town boys* vehicle, 
or one dedicated to the service of the 
inferior boys ? Perhaps it would be 
better- 

“ Bight away, Jimmy ; off you go 1 ” 
called one of the youths on the knifelraard, 
whom I recognised as my late travelling 
companion. 

At this point I decided I would risk it, 
and go up by omnibus after aU. 

“ Wait I ” I called. “ I’m coming too.” 

“ Fire away, Jimmy. Cut along I ” 
shouted the youth. They could not have 
heardmesurely. The omnibus was actually 
moving! 

“Hi!” called I, beginning to follow, bag 
in hand; “wait for me.” 

“ Lamm it on, Jimmy,” was thedelighted 
cry &om the knifeboard, as a score of heads 
craned over to witness the chase. The 
spectacle of an ordinary youth giving chase 
to an omnibus crowded with roystering 
schoolboys is probably amusing enough; but 
when that youth has his white collar out¬ 
side the collar of his great-coat, and wears 
brilliant tan boots and a flat-topped billy¬ 
cock, it appears, at least so it seemed to me, 
to be exceedingly fonny for the people on 
the omnibus. 

“Put it on,” called one or two, encourag¬ 
ingly ; “ you’re gaining.” 

“ Forge ahead, Jimmy; here comes the 
bogey I “ cried another. 

“ Whip behind! ” suggested a third. 

“Anybody got a copper for the poor 
beggar'?” askedafourtn. 

By a desperate effort, at last I succeeded 
in coming up with the runaway omnibus, 
when to my ^sgust I discovered that it was 
one of those forbidding vehicles of which 
the step disappears when the door is closed. 
So that I nothing to hold on to, still 
less to climb on to; and to continue to nm 
with my nose at the door, like a well- 
trained carriage dog, suited neither my 
wind nor my dignity. 

So I gave up the chase and dropped 
behind, covered with dust and perspiration, 
amid frantic cheers from the knifeboard 
and broad grins from the passengers on 
the pavement. 

In such manner, I, an exhibitioner and 
a living exponent of the latest “ form,” 
entered Low Heath! I was almost more 
grieved for the school than for myself. 
Those fellows on the omnibus evidently 
didn’t know who I was. To-morrow, when 
they found out, and saw me arm in arm 
with Tempest, they would be Sony for what 
they had done. 

I confess that, as I walked up the steep 
street, and caught sight at last of the 
chimneys of the school peeping Tip over 
the trees, 1 half wished myself back at 
home with my motlier. I hadn’t expected 
to feel so lonely. I hud indeed looked 
forward to a little pardonable triumph in 
being recognised at once as the fellow who 
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had taken the entrance exhibition, and 
who evidently knew what was what. Of 
course it was foolish, I told myself^ to 
expect such a thing. Fellows could baldly 
be expected to know who I was imtil they 
were told. Still it was a little—^just a 
little—disappointing, and I could not help 
feeling hurt. 

I tramped on, till presently I came to 
the bridge, and loitered for a moment to 
rest and watch the boats flitting about 
below. There went a four, smartly 
manned by youngsters no older than 
myself. There lolled a big fellow in a 
canoe. There swished by a senior in a 
skiff, calling on the foiU‘-oar to get out of 
the way as he passed. There, too, stood a 
master in flannels, with the Oxford Blue 
on his straw, talking to a group of boys. 
I wish I could have overheard what they 
were saying. Perhaps they were discuss¬ 
ing the merits of some of the new boys. 

I strolled on, passing on the way 
inquisitive stragglers who stared hard at 
me, till I came to where the road skirts 
the cricket field. Here, at a broken 
paling, I stood a moment and glanced in. 
Fellows were bowling and batting at the 
nets, others were strolling ann in arm up 
and down, hailing new arrivals; others 
were enjoying a little horse-play; others 
were critically examining the last season’s 
pitch; others, impatient of the seasons, 
were punting about a brand-new football. 

How out of it I was; and yet how sure 
I felt that if some of those fellows only 
guessed who was on the other side of the 
palings, they would feel interested. 

I strolled on further, and began now to 
pass the outbuildings. There was a lecture 
room, empty at present. Should I bo 
there to-morrow, I wondered, answering to 
my name and seeing fellows open tlieir 
eyes as they heard it ? 

There was the gymnasium, I supposed— 
the place presided over by the drill master 
whom Tempest so much detested. I 
meant to back Tempest up in that feud. 

Ah, there was the Lion gate, standing 
open to receive me. Little I had expected, 
when once before I entered it on my way 
to examination, that I should so soon be 
coming back, so to speak, in triumph like 
this. 

It took some little self-persuasion, I 
must confess, to feel that it really was a 
triumph. I did think Tempest might have 
been on the look-out for me. 1 did not 
know where to go, or of whom to inquire 
my way. The boys I met either took no 
notice of me at all, or else stared so rudely 
at my hat and boots that I could not bring 
myself to accost them. At length I was 
beginning to think I had better march 
boldly to the first master’s house I came 
to, when, as luck would have it, I stumbled 
up against my old travelling companion, 
who having safely arrived a quarter of eui 
hour before, was now prowl^g about on 
the look-out for old acquaintances. 

“ Please,” said I, “ would you mind tell¬ 
ing me the way to Mr. Sharpe’s house ? ” 

“Are you a Sharper then?” he in¬ 
quired. “ My word 1 what are we coming 
to? Why didn’t you come up by the 
’bus? ” 

“I tried to,” said I; “you wouldn’t 
stop.” 

“ Jim’s horses were a bit shy,” said he, 
with a grin. “ They can’t be held in when 
they see a moke. You should have got in 
quietly, without their spotting you." 


I didn't like this follow. He appeared 
to me to think he was fiinny when he was 
not. 

“ Do you know if Tempest has conte ? ” 
said I, hoping to impress him a little. 

“Who?" 

“ Tempest—Harry Tempest. He’s at 
Sharpe's too.” 

“ What sort of looking chap is he ? ** 
demanded the youth, who, I suspected, 
could have told me without any detailed 
description. 

“ He’s one of the seniors,” said I; “he 
was in the reserve for the Eleven laet 
term.” 

“ Oh, that lout ? I hope you aren’t a 
pal of his. That would about finish you 
up. If you want him, you’d better go and 
look for him. I don't know whether every 
snob in the place has come up or not.” 

And he departed in chase of a friend 
whom he had just sighted. 

This was depressing. Not that I believed 
what he said about Tempest. But I had 
hoped that my acquaintance with my old 
schoolmate would redound to my own 
dignitv, whereas it seemed to do nothing 
of the kind. 

Presently I encountered a very small 
boy, of chirpy aspect, whom I thought I 
might safely accost. 

“ I say,” said I, “ which is Mr. Sbargo’s 
house ? ” 

“ Over there,” said he, pointing to an 
ivy-covered house at some little distance 
higher up the street. Then regarding me 
attentively, he added, “ I say, you'll get 
in a jolly row if he sees you in that 
get-up.” 

“Oh,” sud I, feeling that the youngster 
was entitled to an explanation, “ I’m an 
exhibitioner.” 

“ A who ? All I know is he’s down on 
chaps playing the fool. You’d better cut 
in on the quiet before they bowl you out 
in that thing,” said he, nointing to my hat. 

That thing! True, 1 had not observed 
many hats l^e it so far at Low Heath; 
but that was probably because I had not 
encotmtered any other fellow-exhibitioner. 
Tempest knew more about the form than 
this kid. 

“ Thanks,” said I. “ Mr. Sharpe will 
know who I am.” 

“ Oh, all right,” said he; “ don’t say I 
didn’t tell yon, that's all.” 

“ I sa^,” said I, feeling that enough had 
been said on a matter on which we evi¬ 
dently misunderstood each other, “ do you 
know Tempest ? ” 

“ Rather. He's in our house. You’ll 
get it pretty hot from him if you cheek 
him.” 

“ Oh, I know him well; he's an old 
chum.” 

The boy laughed incredulously. 

“ He’d thamc you if he heard you say 

so. Oh my, fancy Tempest- Hullo, I 

say, there he is. Cut away, kid, before he 
sees you.” And the youth set me a 
prompt example. 

I was sorry be hod not remained to 
witness the fact that I was not quite the 
outsider he took me for. 

Tempest was strolling across the road, 
arm in arm with a friend. He certainly 
was not got up in the “form” which he 
had prescribed for me. He wore a straw 
bat on the back of his head, and boots 
of vmmistakable blackness. But then, 
though an exhibitioner himself once, he 
bad now attained to the dignity of a 
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senior, and was probably exempt £rom the 
Uws binding on new boys. 

As he approached I crossed the road to 
meet him, full of joy at the prospect of 
encountering at least one friend and 
marching under bis protection into my 
new quarters. But 1 was doomed to a 
slight disappointment. For though for a 
moment, when he looked tip, I fancied he 
recognised me, he did not ^scontinue his 
conversation with his friend, but drew 
him out into the middle of the road. They 
seemed to be enjoying a joke between 
them. His companion looked round once 
or twice at me, but Tempest', who was 
looking quite flushed, apparently did not 
take me in, and walked on, looking the 
other way. 

It was a little shock to me, or would 
have been had I not remembered his 
friendly warning about the etiquette of a 
jimior not accosting a senior till the 
senior accosted him. I wished be had 
spoken to me, for just then his help would 
have been particularly patronising. As it 
was, I was tantalised by seeing him pass 
by close to me, and yet being unable, with¬ 
out “shirking form” in a reprehensible 
way, to bring myself to his notice. 

Id due time 1 reached Mr. Sharpe’s 
bouse. To my dismay the door stood 
wide open, and the hall was crowded with 
fellows claiming their lu^age as it was 
being deposited oy the railway van. As I 
arrived there was an ominous silence, in 
the midst of which I stood on the etep, 
and carefully rung the bell marked, not 
“ servants,” but ” visitors.” No one came, 
so after a due interval, and amid the 
smiles of the onlookers, I mustered up reso¬ 
lution to ring again, rather louder. This 
time I had not to wait long. A person 
dressed as a sort of butler, very red in the 
face, emerged from a green baize door at 
the end of the passage and advanced 
wrathfiiUy. 

“ Which of you young gents keeps ring¬ 
ing the bell ? ” demanded he. “ He’s to be 
an example of this time. Oh, it was 
jou, was it? ” said he, catching sight of me. 

“Yes,” said 1. “Is Mr. ^arpe at 
home?” , 

“At home!” demanded the official, 
redder in the face than ever. “ You seem 
to be pretty much at home.” Then, ap¬ 
parently struck by my appearance, he 
pulled himself up and honoured me with 
a long stare in which all the assembled 
boys joined. 

is it?” 

“One of the porters from the station, 

I should say, from the looks of him,” 
suggested a boy. 

“ Whoever it is, don’t you ring that 
liaitors’ bell—do you hear ? ” said the 
man-servant. “ If you want anything, go 
round to the side door, and don’t interfere 
with the young gentlemen.” 

“ But I’m a new boy,” said L “ I’m 
-I'm an exhibitioner;” at which there 
vas a great roar of laughter, which oven 
my self satisfaction could hardly construe 
ini.) jubilation. 

I began to have a horrible suspicion 
that I bad committed some great faux 
■rs by ringing the visitors’ beU, and 
lushed consciously, to the increased 
imusement of my fellow “ Sharpers.” 

“Can I see Mr. Sharpe?” 1 inquired, 
tbinking it best to take the bull by the 
boras. 

“Caa't yon wait?” said the servant. 


Do you suppose the master has nothing 
to do but run out and see—wdld Indians ? ” 
Here followed another laugh at my ex- 
pense. “ He'll see you quite soon 
enough.” 

Here a shove from behind precipitated 
me into the bosom of the speaker, who 
returned me with thanks, and before I 
could apologise, into the hands of the 
sender. Thence I found myself passed 
on by c. side impetus to a knot of j uvenilee, 
who, not requiring my presence, passed 
me on to a senior standing by, who shot 
me bock to a friend, who sent me forward 
among the boxes into the arms of the 
matron, who indignantly hustled me up the 
passage, where finally I pulled up short 
in the grasp of a gentleman who at that 
moment emerged from the green baize 
door. 

In the confusion I had lost both my 
hat and my presence of mind. I was far 
too confused to observe who the newcomer 
was, and far too indignant to care. All 
that I called to my mind as I reeled into his 
clutches was Tempest's directions about 
kicking back, which accordingly I pro¬ 
ceeded to do, with all the vigour of wmch 
my new tan boots were capable. 

Mr. Sharpe sufiered this assault meekly 
for a second or two, then he held me out 
stifliy at arm’s length like a puppy in a 
fit, and demanded: 

“ What do you mean, sir, by behaving 
like this? ” 

I was bound to admit that it was a 
natural inquiry from a person whose shins 
hod been considerably barked by my new 
boots. I felt as if 1 owed Mr. Shot^ an 
apology. 

“ Please,” said I, “ I didn’t mean to do 
it. The boys shoved me, and I didn’t 
know where I was going, really, eir.” 

Mr. Sharpe seemed inclined to believe 
me. He was a florid-looking, spectacled 
young man with sandy whiskers, and a 
grip—oh that grip !—that could have lifted 
me easily over the Lion gate. 

“Boys,” said he, “let us have none of 
this nonsense, or I must set a house 
theme. Is Mrs. Smiley here ? ” 

Mrs. Smiley, looking anything but the 
“ moral ” of her name, appeared in due 
course. 

“ Mrs. Smiley, will you please take 
charge of this new boy and keep him out 
of trouble. Kun away v/ith Mrs. Smiley, 
my little man; and you boys, as soon as 
you have claimed your boxes, clear out 
till register bell.” 

What 1 did my ears'deceive me ? Was 
I, an exhibitioner, a scholar who had 
come up to Low Heath in all the iclat 
of the latest “ form,” the friend of Tempest, 
the fellow who had made things too hot 
for himself at Dangerfield—was I, I say, 
to be handed over to a sort of washer- 
womanly person to be kept out of mischief^ 
and called “my little man” in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole house ? Was this my 
triumphant entry then ? 

No sooner had Mr. Sharpe retired, than 
greetings of “ My little man,” “ Spiteful 
Sarah,” “Bun ^ong with his Smiley, 
then,” beset me on all sidos. 1 would 
fain have explained and corrected any 
wrong impression, but they only lauded 
when I tried; finally, when M^ St^ey 
grabbed at my hand and walked me off 
the scene like a baby, ray humiliation was 
complete. 

Mrs. Smiley, who was far too busy with 


the young gentlemen’s luggage to relish 
the extra duty put upon her by Mr. Sharpe, 
had a very summary way of dealing with 
cases of my kind. 

“ Sit down there, and don't move till 
you’re told," said she, pointing to a little 
three-legged stool in a corner in the box- 
room. 

“But,” began I. 

“ Hold your tongue; how dare you 
speak to me ? ” she retorted. 

“ I only-” 

“ Stand in the comer, with your hands 
behind you, for disobedience,” said she. 

This was getting serious. The little 
three-legged stool would not have been 
exactly luxurious; but to be stood in the 
comer with my bands behind me by a 
person of the feminine gender called 
Smiley was really too bad. The worst of 
it W’as that if I made any further protest 
I might be smacked in addition, and that 
possibility I hardly dared risk. 

So, rather to my own surprise, I found 
myself standing in the comer, writh my 
hands at my bock, scrutinising a blue and- 
pink rose on the wall paper, and wonder¬ 
ing whether it would not be worth my 
while to write to the “ Times ” about the 
whole business. I could not help think¬ 
ing that Mrs. Smiley did not hurry herself' 
on my account. I was conscious of box 
after box being dragged to the fronts 
emptied of its contents and put back, to- 
be removed presently by a porter, who 
probably looked at me every time he came 
in, but, I am bound to sa}’, received very 
little encouragement from my studiously 
averted bead. 

After nearly an hour I began to get 
tired, and the blood of the Jones's began 
to rise within me. I was seriously medi¬ 
tating mutiny, or at least a definite expla¬ 
nation with Mrs. Smiley, when at lost she- 
broke silence. 

“ Now, young gentleman, this way^ 
please.” 

And she led me to a small comfortable- 
looking apartment, which I surmised to 
be her particular sanctum. 

“ What's your name ? " 

“Jones,” said I. 

“ Ah—you’re the boy who’s brought 
down a rubbishy speckled waistcoat and 
loud striped shirts—eh? ” 

“ Well, yes,” said I. 

“ Did your mother buy them for you, or 
did you buy them ?'' 

“ I did.” 

“I can see your mother’s a lady 
by the way she has everything else 
done. You'll find your own trai^ just 
where you put it, in the bottom of your 
trunk. You will not be allowed to wear 
it. We expect our boys to dress like 
young gentlemen, whether they are such 
or not. 'VMiat's that in your hand, 
Jones? ” 

“ My hat,” said I, hoping I was coming 
in for a little credit at last. 

“HatI” Here she was rude enough 
to laugh. “ What made you bring a 
thing like that here for a bat ? ” 

“ But,” said I, “ I'm an exhibitioner.” 

“ All the more shame on you not dress¬ 
ing like a gentleman. Look at those boots; 

I am sure your mother did not buy them 
for you. Take them off at once, sir—and 
put on your proper ones.” 

“ Aren't they—isn't it the thing, the 
form you know, for-” 

“Form! Fiddlesticks. The thing at 
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Low Heath is to behave and dress like 
gentlemen, not like vnilgar, public-house 
potmen,” said she, with on access of 
indignation which surprised me. ” To 
think that you, with a nice mother like 
yours, should come up here a fright like 
that I There, put the shoes and hat in the 
tmnk with the speckled waistcoat and 
shirts, and get yourself up decently, and 
then I'll speak to you.” 

I was tmder the impression she had 
spoken to me—pretty strongly too. This, 


then, was the end of my elaborately pre¬ 
pared toilet. 

A horrid suspicion began to come over 
me at last, not only t^t Tempest bad 
been having a little joke at my expense, 
but that I bad lent myself to it with an 
alacrity and eagerness which had almost— 
nay, very nearly wholly—been ridiculous. 

\^at does the reader think ? 

My farther conversation with good 
Mrs. Smiley, after I had, to use her own 
expression, made myself decent, only 
{To be eonlinaetl.) 


tended to confirm the painful impression. 
I eyen went to the length of adding, of 
my own accord, my six-button lavender 
gloves to the pile of sacrificed finer\- 
which strewed the bottom of my trunk. 
And when in due time a bell rang and 
Mrs. Smiley said, " There now, go 
down to call over, and don’t bo a silly any 
more," I obeyed with a meekness and 
diflSdence of which I could hardly have 
believed myself capable, had I not been 
quite sure of the fact. 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OP ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STOKY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

Bt David Eeb, 

Author of “ CAampioiM the KremHn,” “ The Tiger Chitf of Burmahf' e(e^ etc. 


O CR travellers did not stay long in 
Kandy, Mr. Guest being anxious to get 
on to his new tea-plantation as quickly as 
possible, while Colonel St. George (who, 
m spite of iiis age, was still a most 
enthusiastic sportsman) was equally eager 
to be at the panthers and elephants of the 
higher slopes. But the boys managed to 
see a good deal of the town and its 
environs, in' company with some jovial 
Australians whom they had met at the 
hotel, and whose tales of the wonderful 
island-continent which our untravelled 
friends had never seen delighted the latter 
beyond measure. 

In truth, even amid the matchless 
beauty of Ceylon, the scenery of Kandy 
has few equals. In a kind of cup hidden 
away among the wooded hill-tops glitters 
a tiny lake (as if some giant had poured 
himself out a glass of water, and then for¬ 
gotten to drink it), along the edge of which 
the dainty white houses of the pretty little 
toy town peep like shy children through 
an embowering mass of clustering leaves 
and twining flowers; while all around, the 
vast green ridges of the Kandyan moun¬ 
tains, clothed to the very summit with 
alms and mangoes, surge up, wave 
eyond wave, against the cloudless glory 
of the sunlit sky. 

So bright, and peaceful, and beautiful 
is the whole scene, that no stranger could 
ever guess that these trim little brown- 
faced fellows who go laughing past him 
belong to one of the most savage races 
upon earth, or that this charming valley 
has witnessed horrors surpassing the 
blackest atrocities of Cawnpore- A few 
toothless and half-blind old men still 
linger in the maze of leaf-thatched hovels 
behind the hotel, who can remember 
the evil days when scores of living victims 
were flung into this beautiful l^e with 
their hands bound, and when these 
dreamy groves echoed with the shrieks of 
children tortured and butchered before 
the eyes of their mothers, who perished 
by the same torments ere the blood of 
their murdered babes was dry. 

But these ghastly memories, and others 
more ghastly still, have left li^e outwai^ 
trace upon the quiet beauty of the loveliest 
valley in Ceylon. An English library 
now stands on the spot where two innocent 
women were hurled into the lake wi^ 


CHAPTER VU.—THE SACRED TOOTH, 
heavy ebeuns on their feet, while the 
crowned hyena who had doomed them 
laughed with fiendish glee at their dying 
agonies. Ladies sit over their books in 
easy-ebairs beneath the trees where one 
hundred and seventy English wounded 
were burned alive as an acceptable sacrifice 
to Kandyan idols; and a mail train rattles 
daily through the gloomy gorge that once 
witnessed the cold-blooded butchery of 
five hundred imarmed soldiers who had 
rashly trusted themselves to the good 
faith of a gang of demons, to whom faith 
and mercy were alike unknown. Truly 
indeed, did good Bishop Heber describe 
this paradise os a place 

“Where every prospect pleases, 

And only Burn Is vile.” ^ 

But to these bold, active boys, just fresh 
from sober England, it seemed the finest 
place in the world; and they all enjoyed 
it to the full. Up at half-past five—a bath 
in the Eastern style, by dashing o>'er 
themselves bucket after bucket of cold 
water, and letting it gurgle away through 
a hole in the stone floor—a cup of splendid 
Ceylon tea, with fhiit and bread-and-butter 
to match—and then off for a tramp of 
unlimited extent through the glorious hills 
around them. 

Away, away, up curve after curve of the 
steep zigzag road, higher and ever higher, 
while the grand mountain scenery unrolled 
before them, mile after mile, its magnifi¬ 
cent panorama of ridge and hollow, cliff 
and lake, shadowy forests and glittering 
waterisdls, and with every step the keen, 
bracing freshness of the mountain air went 
pulsing through their veins like a stream 
of living fire, making the mere sense of 
existence an enjoyment. 

All four declared with one voice that 
this new life “beat a whole holiday”— 
strong praise indeed firom any English 
schoolboy—and the Bugbeian added 
emphatically that “ a man who lived 
among these hills would never die unless 
somebody killed him.” 

“ Or umess he committed suicide,” said 
his Eton chum, “ like the Irishman who 
vowed to ‘ hang himself or perish in the 
attempt T ” 

“ It’s an awful pity we’re going away 
to-morrow,” said Guest to his three com¬ 


rades on the third morning of their stay, 
as they stood looking up a^iringly at the 
hundred-foot bambms which tapered far 
above the glossy foliage of the beautiful 
“ Peradenia Gardens,” and which St. 
George poetically declared to be “just the 
right sort of fishing-rod to catch a whale.' ’ 
“ I expect that plantation will be no end 
of good fun, but this is out-and-out the 
stunningest place I’ve ever been in, so far. 
How'ever, there's one more curio for us to 
see before we hook it. They say there’s 
going to be a big kick-up of some sort at 
the great temple to-night, and the high- 
priest’s going to show a genuine tooth of 
Buddha to the people.” 

“ Then the high-priest must be a den¬ 
tist,” cried St. George, “if he's going to 
tahe out one of Buddha’s teeth I ” 

“And it's all up with Buddha's teach¬ 
ing,” added Bramston, “ for taking out 
that tooth will make him hold hia jaw / " 

“ Oh, shut up, can’t you, Johnny ? ” said 
Guest, with a look of horror; “I only- 
wish I could hit upon any dodge to make 
you hold yours 1 ” 

“ You’ve hit upon it already, old chap.*’ 
retorted his cousin, “ by jawing so much 
yourself that nobody else can get in a 
word edgeways.” 

That evening, just as the sun was begin¬ 
ning to sink behind the encircling moun¬ 
tains, the four lads, with Mr. Knight as 
showman, came up to the temple-gate, 
and found a spectacle fully equalling their 
expectations. 

Like many great Buddhist temples, the 
famous shrine was a fortress as well, and 
had witnessed as many hard fights as the 
Golden Pagoda of Bangoon. Its low, 
battlemented rampart of hewn stone, 
honeycombed with small, three-cornered 
loop-holes, was massive enough to defy- 
anything sliort of artillery, and encircled 
by a broad, moat-like tank, brimfiil of 
water, in which floated three or four 
sacred turtles. 

“ If the turtle's sacred among these 
chaps,” cried St. George, “wouldn’t they 
make short work of a London alderman ? ’ * 

The archway of the great gate was 
frescoed in staring colours with elephant - 
headed angels assailed by dog-faced, 
monsters, and excitable Ea^ni heroes 
with as many arms as an octopus, running 
spears as long os a mast through black- 
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Tisaged demons with white eyes and green 
faskir, and teeth sticking ont like the 
prongs of a rake. 

“ Funny weapons they seem to have 
hskd in those days,” said Guest, medi* 
tatively; ” I wonder how the weaker 
fellows managed with them.” 

“ Apparently they managed pretty well 
them sometimes,” cried Torring* 
ton. “ for here’s a fellow cutting off 
another fellow’s head witli his finger¬ 
nail ! ” 

“Well, some of them have nails quite 
long enough to do it. I’m sure ! ” put in 
St. George. 

“And, after all,” added Mr. Knight, 
“ that’s nothing to a man I knew in 
England, who cut off his sun witli a 
shilling! ” 

Crossing the tank by a low stone bridge 


who don’t come here and make offer' 
ings—a pretty emphatic object-lesson, 
eh ? ” 

“ It would be a long job to behead that 
critter I ” cried Bramston, pointing to one 
of the many-headed monsters; ” as bad 
as Hercules and tiie hydrant—hydra, I 
mean. It would just go to the tune of 
‘ The Old Woman that Uved in a Shoe: ’ 

“ ‘Tlierc was an ol>i demon (beliiwe*! 
a Hindoo), 

Wlioliad many hcadj that he didn't 
know what to do : 

] Iv ate Ininmn timh without any hrcatl, 

But up jumpeil fH'eat Buddha, and 
knooke>l him down dead 1’" 


'* Are these fellows all pilgrims, Hr. 
Knight 1 ” asked Dick Torrin^n. 

“ Most them are,” answered Digby, 
" having vowed a pilgrimage to this shnne 
in a moment of danger, or else thinking 
that by saying their prayers in such a 
holy spot, they have more chance of 
getting w^t they ask for.” 

“ Hallo I ” cried St. George/' (wig that 


A low, diirk pft.s«age led 
tliem into ii small paved 
courtyard (not unlike a 


“ The poor mother pleading." 


ornamented with carved elephants, they 
ascended a steep stair, and entered the 
inner cloister, which was one moss of 
agreeable paintings of severed heads and 
limbs, mangled corpses, and tortured men 
writhing upon red-hot spits, or being tom 
by many>headed dogs and vultures. 

"This, you see,” said Digby Knight, 
pouting to these edifying works of art, 
‘is what happens to the naughty people 


coUege quadrangle) filled with a motley 
crowd of stalwart, hard-faced, fierce-eyed 
Tamils, sleek, placid-looking Cingalese in 
blue robes—with huge yellow combe 
standing up like a palisade through the 
jungle of their thick black hair—narrow* 
eyed Chinamen in enormous straw hats, 
and even the white jackets and smart 
crimson skirts of a few worshippers from 
Bunn ah. 


duffer in the yellow frock! He looks 
jnst as if he’d tumbled into a mustard* 
pot with all bis clothes on I ” 

“ And here comes a fellow who has stuck 
his head into a beehive, and carried it 
bodily off,” said Guest, as a quiet and 
rather heavy-looking man with a cloeely- 
shaved head went them in a dome- 
shaped cap of painted wickerwork, offering 
flowers for sale tg the Buddhist pilgrims. 
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“ That's a Murman," said Mr. Knight, 
one of the original in^bitants of Ceylon. 
Now that it’s been conquered so often, 
there are not many of them left.” 

Just then, a group of those filthy and 
deformed beggars who swarm in all 
Eastern temples came hobbling and 
whining around them; and one gaunt, 
tattered devotee (so dirty that the “ odour 
of sanctity ” which pervaded him was 
perceptible several yards off) was display¬ 
ing a seemingly withered and powerless 
limb, when Bramston suddenly uttered so 
admirable an imitation of the sharp, 
vicious bark of an angry dog, that the 
startled beggar, forgetting his part, fiung 
out his paralysed leg like a catapult to 
defend himself from the expected attack, 
and then darted away round the corner 
as swiftly as a banted deer, amid a roar 
of laughter from the whole party. 

“Hurrah, boysl” cried Johnny; 
" they ought to build me a temple next, 
for I've worked a miracle 1 ” 

“ Do you see that small eight-sided 
building in the corner, with a steep tiled 
roof?” interposed Digby Knight, fearing 
that the joke might be carried too far. 
“ That’s the shrine itself—shall we go 
and have a look at it ? " 

The sides of the famous shrine were 
laced with small, brightly-tinted encaustic 
tiles (such as one sees in the mosques of 
Samarcand and other great towns of 
Central Asia), embossed with rude figures 
of various animals; and the doorway 
was masked with a curtain of embroidered 
silk. As they came up to it, there burst 
forth an ear-splitting combination of the 
screech of an Eastern bagpipe with the 
deep growling bass of the native tom-tom 
(small drum), “ like fifty big dogs worry¬ 
ing a hundred cats,” as Percy St. Qeorge 
remarked with a grin. 

At that signal, all the lamps around 
the shrine were lighted at once, and there 
broke through ^e deepening gloom a 
sudden glare of light, lowing out in 
startling relief the grim paintings on the 
waUs, the gaunt black ribs of the cross- 
beamed roof, the low, massive pillars of 
the cloister, and the shadowy throng of 
coloured robes, and strange head-dresses, 
and goblin faces, all eyes and teeth, which 
flitted to and fro Eimong them. 

“ Get close to the door—it’ll be opened 
in a minute,” whispered Digby Knight to 
his party. 

He had scarcely spoken, when the wild 
music—which had been waxing louder 
and wilder every moment—ceased as if 
by magic; and amid the dead, grim 
silence which ensued (all the more weirdly 


impressive from the deafening uproar 
that had preceded it), the tall form of the 
high-priest came sweeping through the 
hushed multitude, noiselessly as a shadow, 
up to the mysterious door. 

The silken curtain was drawn aside — 
the heavy iron-clamped door which it had 
concealed swung slowly back—and behind 
it yawned a black, tomb-like hollow, 
which swallowed up, one by one, the gay 
dresses and bright flower-wreaths of the 
thronging worshippers, like Death engulf¬ 
ing Life. 

Our heroes—who had managed to work 
their way into the foremost rank of the 
crowd—stumbled up a steep, narrow stair, 
and found themselves at length in a small 
stone chamber with a vaulted roof, the 
walls of which were covered with hideous 
frescoes like those of the cloister below. 

Thence a low doorway, adorned with 
ivory carvings and richly inlaid with 
silver, led into a smaller chamber beyond, 
in a comer of which—surrounded with 
jewels, gold and silver ornaments, costly 
earrings, and countless other offerings— 
stood the casket containing the holy 
tooth, a huge, ugly, yeUowish-brown tusk, 
as long and thick as a man’s thumb I 
“ I say, Dick,” whispered St. George to 
Torrington, as they descended the stair 
again (Mr. Knight having stayed behind 
to draw a few more facts from the officia¬ 
ting priest), “ if all Buddha’s teeth were 
like that, he must have had a good-sized 
mouth of bis own, mustn’t he ? ” 

“ Perhaps it came out of ‘ the skull he 
had when he was a boy,’ like Oliver 
Cromwell in the story,” chuckled the 
Etonian. 

“Or may be,” said Guest, “it was a 
hereditary tooth banded down from his 
ancestors, and got bigger as it went on.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you 
believe that was ever hi$ tooth I ” cried 
Johnny. “Ifit's not the tooth of a big 
monkey, I'm a monkey myself! ” 

“ Qmte possible, Johnny,” said Guest. 
“ We’re all descended from monkeys, yon 
know, and I must say you’ve preserved 
the family likeness wonderfully ! " 

[Bramston was right, however; for, the 
genuine tooth (if it ever was genuine) 
having been lost in the sack of the place 
by the Moslem invaders, the priests, 
nattnally unwilling to lose a relic which 
brought them in so many rich offerings, 
supplied its place with the tooth of a 
mountain ape 11 

As the ligbt-nearted jesters trooped out 
again into the courtyard, they came 
suddenly upon a spectacle which at 
once put a stop to all their jokes and 


laughter. A thin, careworn peetsant 
woman, with tears glistening in her large 
dark eyes, and a look of bitter sorrow in 
every line of her haggard face, was kneel¬ 
ing in prayer before the inner gate, and 
pressing her burning forehead to the cold 
hard pavement again and again. 

There was no need to ask for what the 
poor mother was pleading in such an agony 
of supplication, for beside her lay a wasted, 
sickly-looking child, finghtfully disfigured 
by a violent and peculiarly repulsive in¬ 
flammation of the eyes. 

The English boys, at a loss how to help 
the sufferers, yet reluctant to pass them 
by, were standing irresolute, when Guest 
suddenly called out excitedly: 

“ I say ! this must be the disease that 
my father was talking about lost night, 
and be said be had some stuff that would 
cure it! Hurrah!” 

And then, turning to the amazed 
woman, he explained to her, partly by 
signs and partly by a jumble of different 
languages worthy of the Tower of Babel, 
that she must come with them and have 
her child doctored. 

The poor creature, who would have 
grasped at the faintest hope of relieving 
her darling’s pain, was quick to under¬ 
stand him; and, ten minutes later, the 
whole hotel was startled by the bursting 
in of the four boys as if they meant to 
storm the place, attended by a ragged 
native woman carr^utig a sick baby. 

Luckily Mr. Guest was at home, and, 
more luckily still, he had in his medicine 
chest an ample supply of the rec^oired 
specific, the child’s complaint bemg a 
common one among the plantation 
coolies. 

Gathering the state of the case more 
from the appearance of the poor little 
sufferer hseff than from the slap-dash 
explanation shouted to him by his im¬ 
petuous son and nephew—both speaking 
at once—he hastened to apply the 
remedy, and then, having given the 
mother a supply of the drag and full 
instrnctions tor using it (to which the 
warm-hearted lads t^ded a handful of 
silver), dismissed her in a burst of figura¬ 
tive Eastern blessings. 

The young travellers (to whom any 
such kindness was a matter of course) 
made a few schoolboy jokes about “ doctor¬ 
ing the piccaninny,” and then thought no 
more of the matter, for neither they nor 
their guardians, nor even the experienced 
Mr. Guest himself, had the slightest fore¬ 
warning of what the conseauences of that 
good deed were one day to oe. 


THE SHTJGGLERS* BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

B? Henry Frith, 

Author of “ The Searekfer the Talumajt," “ 77ie Opal Mountain,'' "On l?u Winf/i of the Wind," “School Daft at SandilMde," ete.. He, 
CHAPTER Vn.—I AM EMBARKED ON BOARD “THE TWINS,” AND “MADE FREE ” OP THE LHOOER BY HALLIDAY. 

E sailor or smuggler wasted no time 
in parleying. He simply threw me 
into the skiff, and pulled down stream 
against the swirling tide, keeping under 
the shelter of the banks alternately to 
save the numerous bends and the oppos¬ 
ing force of the stream. He managed to 
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lay his course in a surprising manner, and 
even where the tide ran strongest he did 
not appear in any way incommoded by 
the rush of it. 

I lay quiet, I promise you, not willing 
to interfere farther in other people’s busi¬ 
ness, and this lesson I have stuck to ever 


since, and will continne to mind it imtil I 
am gathered in. I had a sharp experience 
of the consequences of meddling, and you 
may take your davy I’m not going to 
advise any more interference with people's 
private concerns, or business or pleasure 
either. 
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After a while my companion gave me a 
kick and aroused me from my semi-stupor. 

“ Come, rouse out, young hammerhead. 
Oet up and pilot me down; you can see, I 
BQppose?" 

I did not move, though I heard him 
well enough. The manner in which I 
had been treated, the shameful way in 
which Adela (as I supposed) and my 
uncle (as 1 was certain) had behaved 
towards me, determined me not to be 
anything but antagonistic now. So I 
sulked in pain and semi-suffocation, 
antirely careless what happened, and feel¬ 
ing something akin to one who is " ei^oy- 
ing ” his first rough day at sea, though I 
was not qualmy at all—only desperate. 

Get up, you jibbing mo^ey, or 1 will 
leather yon within an inch of your 
wretched life. Get up; d’ye hear 7 ” 

I heard, but remained passive. 

Then the smuggler pulled hard into the 
shore, and ran the skiff in the mud, where 
it stuck. Then he stooped down to me, 
dragged off the bandage, and jerked out 
the gag. I uttered a shout which brought 
me instantly a thump on the side of the 
head, and a command, “ Stow that, 
monkey.” 

“ Look here,” said the smuggler, with a 
grim determination which an idiot must 
have understood; if you don't do as 
you're bidden, you’ll go overboard like a 
cat” 


“ I don’t care,” was the reply. 

“Don’t yel Well, you will care. 
Talking of ^e cat reminds me that you'll 
be all &e livelier after a dozen or so, laid 
on with the ’ nine-tails ’ I We'U open a 
seam or two in that pampered carcase of 
voun, ye monkey. Now go up in the 
bow, and when you see any vessd loomin’ 
in the bends tell me, and,” he added, 
drawing a huge pistol, “ if you give any 
alarm you’ll be snot like the sulky mon¬ 
key you are 1 ” 

The pistol was too much for my nerves. 
I collapsed, and did as I was bidden 
humbly enough. 

“There’s a ship drifting up now; I 
can see her spars against the sky,” I 
whispered. 

The man glanced over bis shoulder, 
and pulled close in to the bank. In a few 
moments a ship’s boat came into the 
stretch of slaty water. She was towing 
the large vessel, pulling her head round 
the bends or away fivm the shallows—a 
task now performed by tugs or steam 
launches. 

By telling the sailor the direction in 
which the ship was approaching he 
managed to pass her very well. She 
looked an immense size in comparison 
with the tiny wherry in which we were 
Mated. Her lofty sides and tapering 
■pars rose high and still higher above us, 
and the upper masts, looking like fishing- 
rods, swept slowly along the sky above the 
line of the clifil^ She had a jib and fore¬ 
sail, and two topsails set, so that the 
breeze impelled her very gently onward. 
The sailors in her boat rowed steadily, 
but had not much to do with her pro¬ 
gress. She was a fine right. The silent 
Riding motion of the vessel impressed me 
greatly; the gloom, of covse, adding to 
the impression of gbostliness. 

My mind had Itoen so much occupied 
by watching and, as it were, piloting the 
b^ in which I sat, that, untU the ^or, 
after a few more than usually vigorous 
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strokes, laid in his sculls and ran his boat 
ashore, I had not considered how I could 
return home. 

“ Come, rouse out, skulker,” cried the 
sailor when he bad made fast the boat at 
a small landing-place. The name of the 
cluster of cottages was Pill, which is still 
a picturesque little place, I believe. 

Mechanically I obeyed. I had hod 
nearly enough of this expedition, and 
wanted to go back to my uncle. So 
plucking up my courage, I said : 

“ How am I to return to Bristol ? ” 

The sailor, to my intense astonishment, 
came very close to me, but though some¬ 
what in fear of him I stood my ground. 
He put his face down so near to mine 
that I could see his dark eyes flashing 
into my own. 

“ No, he isn’t smilin’,” he muttered. 
Here he uttered an oath. ” I declare I 
thought ye were laughing,” he said, after 
a pause, during which he hod looked me 
up and down as if engaged in estimating 
my weight and height to a fraction. 

“ Laughing ! ” I repeated. " "Why 
should 1 laugh 7 I’m not joking.” 

“ Declare if I didn't think you was,” 
he replied, with a grim smile which did not 
improve Us expression. '* The idea was 
amusing too. Come on.” 

“ Where to ? ” I asked without moving. 

“ Yon’ll soon see where to! Come on, 
d’ye hear,” he said, between his clenched 
teeth, as he took me roughly by the collar, 
and pushed me along the path; giving 
me a shake every now and then which 
made my teeth chatter like castanets. I 
resisted as strongly as I was able. 

“ Come on, you imp, or I'll send ye 
overboard,” be growled. 

I struggled, and declared I wanted to 
go to Bri^l. “ To Bristol and my uncle,” 
I said. 

“ 1 b’Ueve I’ll have to do it,” muttered 
the man as he held me at arm's length. 
Then suddenly changing his hand he 
grasped me with his left; with his right 
he drew from bis flapped pocket a clasp- 
knife which he opened by means of ms 
strong front teeth, and with this formid¬ 
able weapon grasped in his right hand, 
he addressed me threateningly. 

“Take your choice. I've no time to 
waste with you,” he said slowly. “ Come 
on, or have your windpipe sUt 1 You’ll 
never see Bristol this ride o’ Christmas. 
Now which is it to be ? A rover’s life or 
sudden death 7 ” 

I made no reply. My protests were 
checked, the lone-bladed knife which 
opened with a oUck hiid decided the 
balance against me. I walked on beside 
my conqueror unresistingly; feeling 
almost desperate, and very, vety sorpr 
that my fetal curiosity had placed me in 
such a position. My uncle would have to 
assore my mother of my safety, of course; 
and it was some little consolation to me 
to think that he was cognisant of my 
whereabouts, and really responsible for 
my life and proper treatment. This idea 
gave me more courage. 

“Where are you taking me to?” I 
asked at length. 

“ Never you mind. You’ve got to obey 
orders.” 

“ So have you! ” I replied, more boldly. 
“ If you do not obey mv uncle’s orders he 
will punish you; and if anj'thing happens 
to me he will soon have you arrested I ” 

“ Ob I yon think that, do ye ? Yoxir 


honour shall be treated like a king’s mid¬ 
shipman truly! I'll warrant there isn't 
a midshipman in the service who will 
have such a time of it as you; and we'll 
begin at once! This is the way we 
punish insolence, your honour.” 

He concluded his satirical speech of 
mock humility by boxing my ears soundly, 
and a few thrusts with his knee as he held 
my collar propelled me with jerks of con¬ 
siderable force along the path. 

“ There, your honour; your imcle will 
be glad you've been treated like a lordling. 
Here's The Twin* now, and on board 
you go.” 

Too sore and confused to make any 
reply, I was pushed across a plank which 
connected the lugger with the shore. The 
Avon had risen considerably by this time, 
and it was evident that my conductor 
was determined to be off as soon as the 
tide turned. I supposed him to be the 
skipper of the lugger. 

She was a fine roomy vessel named 
The Twin*, carried three masts, and nine 
men beside the skipper. I perceived also 
that she was arm^ with four brass guns, 
which shone in the semi-darkness. All the 
hands were on board, and, as it chanced, 
the first person I encountered was no 
stranger to me. . A lantern hanging by 
the mast revealed his features, which 
were those of the midnight visitant to my 
uncle’s parlour when I had slept in it that 
first night! The man we had left on shore 
an hour or so before with my uncle I 

He took no notice of me as he passed, 
and I did not dare to address him or any 
one else. This condition of inactivity did 
not last long, the tide was already show¬ 
ing symptoms of returning vi4 the Bristol 
Channel to the ocean. The crew of the 
lugger made preparations for departure, 
almost silently, and to my surprise no one 
hindered them, nor did any coas^ard 
interfere nor attempt to overham the 
vessel, which in my judgment was neither 
more nor less than a smuggler I Why 
the authorities winked at the performance 
of The Twin* I could not even guess. 
My double-faced uncle had, perhaps, 
hoMwinked even the Bevenue and Pre¬ 
ventive men. Ho was, I was convinced, 
capable of anything! 

After lying quiet for nearly an hour, 
during which period all the necessary 
preparations were made, my friend the 
sailor, the midnight visitant, suddenly and 
quietly assumed commandL In a low, 
clear tone he gave orders to cast off the 
bow hawser—ue lugger was lying with 
her head np-stream—and to hold on the 
stem rope. In a short time, therefore, 
the head of The Tmnc canted round, and 
when the prow pointed across and rather 
down stream, a vigorous shove off sent the 
handy vessel into the current, and the 
lu^fer drifted down with the tide. 

But not for long. An “air of wind” 
arose; the ready sails just swelled and 
flapp^ and fell again. A stronger gust 
came down the g^y almost astern—no 
tnie wind this, but a vagabond kind of 
nocturnal, prowling breeze, cat’s-pawing 
a^ut, and unsteady in its habits. 

While the process of getting under way 
was being accomplished I kept quiet. For 
some time no one had in any overt manner 
taken any notice of me, and 1 was deeply 
occupied in planning some means of 
escape. But when the lugi^rswayed round 
with the tide-current, and my hope* of xo- 
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gaining my uncle's house became fainter 
and £unter, I made a desperate rush astern, 
with the intention to swing ashore, hand¬ 
over-hand, by the hawser. 

But I never reached it. Two of the 
crew with one accord threw themselves 
upon me, and bore me struggling to the 
deck amid ropes and halyards by the 


lugger had got out the sailor in command, 
m^ midnight visitor, turned to me and 
said calmly: 

“ Don't hurt yourself, boy; keep quiet 
—it's foolish to beat yourself to death 
against the bars of your cage." 

“ Then let me go," 1 screamed. “ I am 
kidnapped. Help, help, help 1 Murther, 


intercept usl But to my astonishment 
the skipper did not knock me senseless, or 
interfere in any way with my complaints. 
The echoes of my despairing cries came 
back over the sluggish stream; the rocks 
laughed at me, the trees whispered; our 
sails flapped, and the boat came on. 

“ Lugger ahoy there! Who are yon ? '* 


t 



“ The man cUnced over hia ahoulder 
and pulled close in to the shore." 


Thf Tu'itit, bound down Channel,” 
replied our skipper, truthfully. “ Halliday, 
skipper." 

“ \Vhat's the matter there ? " 

“■ A yelping 'prentice, crying for lii.--- 
dauj." 

•• That all ? Good luck to you ! " 
"Good-night, sirs. Make sail there; 
look alive; here's the breeze alnfting 
Kow, Master Murdoch—an that’s your 
name—I'll make you free of the lugger. 
Jackson, a rope’s-end here. I've h^ to 
tell the truth to that cutter's boat, and 
maybe spoiled your uncle’s share in this 
venture. So, my son, we'll pay you off 
in kind. Lay on, Jackson, just a round 
dozen to begin with 1 ” 


mizen-mast. Here I was lashed with a 
round turn before I could shout for help— 
and then Tlie Twin* drifted on in mid¬ 
stream. 

All this struggle and subsequent lash¬ 
ing and my last efforts liberty occupied 
but a few moments. As soon as the 


helpt" I shouted. *‘Boat, boy~ 
hollo 1 ” 

I had caught sight of a boat pulling 
downstream. 'Was I deceived? I fancied 
1 had seen a kind of gleam of gold lace 
or some such ornamental fabric. Suppose 
this boat had been sent from the cutter to 
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BECREATION: FROM A HEALTH FOIITT OF VIEW. 


T hx necessity for bealthfnl recreation and 
recreative exercises is now reoo^ised 
by all, whether parents or teachers, school¬ 
boys or students. The wheel of life cannot 
always run along in the same groove without 
getting worn out, and rest and change become 
DOW and then imperative. 

But rest and change are not, strictly 
speaking, recreation. There are several 
points of difference. We enjoy rest and 
change when we are lucky enough to get 
away somewhere for a summer or even win¬ 
ter holiday. But recreation we ought to 
have in some shape or form every day of our 
iives. I am not talking to schoolboys at pre- 
sent—at least, if I am 1 have not them only 
in my mind’s eye; as a rule they get too 
much recreation in proportion to the small 
amount of work or study they grudgingly 
get through ; 1 am speaking chiefly to young 
men who really do work, and have to work, 
in factories, at mills, behind counters, in 
banks, or otherwise at the dreary desk and 
ledger. 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat." But even 
those schoolboys who do not work honestly 
and fairly to themselves, their teachers, and 
parents, worry, because they do not like 
books, and they do not like confinement, and 
they cannot get their minds to settle on what 
they grandly term their ** studies.” They 
worry I say, and thus do themselves a deal 
of harm, which judicious and temperate 
e>ercise and recreation tend to cure. 

Before going any further, reader, I want 
you to have a clear notion of what the word 
“ recreation ” means. It is, as you know, 
derived from re, again, and ereare, to create 
»to re-create, to make anew, to reform. 

But to re-create what ? 

Well, I’m afraid 1 shall have to trouble you 
with “ a wee wee bittockie ” of physiology. 
Nasty stuff, isn't it ? So are all the “ ologies.” 
Take it out of you more than qua^atic 
equations can. But what do they take out 
of you ? Ah 1 that is the question, and that 
is really the thin edge of the physiological 
wedge I want to drive home. Well, then, to 
ut it easily for yon, every portion of the 
rain is supposed to preside over a certain 
field of thought, and calculation, and action, 
and in doing so a certain proportion or 
quantity of nerve matter, or cells as they are 
called—or electric power if you like—is used 
np. and by-and-by that particular part of 
the brain gets worn ont and wants feeding. 
Let it rest, and it automatically feeds itself. 

Alluding to these truths I made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks in that excellent publication, 
the ” Book of the Household.” Pray read 
this. It isn't so very dry. 

“ To trace the nerves of voluntary motion, 
and even those of the senses, such as sight, 
taste, or hearing, may be a task of com¬ 
parative ease to the anatomist, but his diffi¬ 
culties begin in earnest when he attempts to 
lay the point of the scalpel on certain 
divisions of the brain, saying: ‘ This is the 
centre of musical power, this of the mathe- 
matical faculty; in this region dwells the 
genius of poetry, in this the ^t of prose com¬ 
position,’ and so on. Yet these divisions are 
there whether we can point them ont or 
not. 

” As certainly as the radial nerve governs 
the visible movements of my thumb and fore¬ 
finger as I write, so certainly is my mind, 
while thinking out and composing this paper 
on Recreation, guided or governed by one 
particular portion—or several working in 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., c.u., b.n. 

“All work and no i lay makes Jack a iluU boy."—OW Adaye. 

beautiful unison—of the brain, and more¬ 
over no other portions of the brain could be 
so employed or do the work. But, If I pre¬ 
sently lay down my pen and take up my 
guitar, the music I shall elicit therefrom is 
due to forces emanating from a different 
region of the brain or great nerve-centre, from 
that which commands the flow of literary 
composition, so that the latter region—after 
I have been playing for, say, an honr, is 
retted. It has been idle for a time, it is less 
congested, the nerve-cells have been renewed, 
the region has fed itself, so to speak, and 
when I once more commence work, my ideas 
not only flow more freely, but in a purer and 
more healthful stream. 

” It is evident enough, then, that if we would 
have all regions of the brain healthful, those 
regions must take watch and watch as 
sailors do at sea, or as stage horses do in 
relays. Were the same sailors kept at work 
all the weary fonr-and-twenty hours, or the 
some horses kept on the drag through all 
the mileage of a long journey, how thoroughly 
fagged out and beaten they would be ! ” 

This, then, is the physiology or the com¬ 
mon sense of the science of recreation. 

The choice of recreation. —If, as we have 
seen, the main objective of recreation is to 
rest that region of the brain which is fagged 
ont with work, and to exercise other r^ions, 
it is evident enough that the sort of recrea¬ 
tion necessary for health must differ in 
different individuals; in accordance with the 
kind of work, mental or bodily, in which 
they have been engaged. 

For example, I myself, after a hard day's 
study or literary work, find recreation in 
mosio, or at any hoar of the day I can rest 
my brain for a short spell by picking up an 
instmment or sitting down to the piano; 
but an organist or violinist just return^ from 
playing in church or at a concert, would 
certainly have to seek for recreation from 
other sources than music. 

Some people make a mistake in this way. 
They never think of recreation, or even 
exercise at all; they jog along at their work 
all day, and when evening comes, they will 
tell you they are glad enough to get to bed. 
Very likely; sleep is their recreation, the 
sweet restorer of their wearied limbs or 
brains. But that sleep, let me tell them, 
would be ever so much more sweet and 
refreshing if they had an hour or two of 
wholesome exercise or mental recreation 
daring the evening, more especially if accom¬ 
panied with amusement and hearty laughing. 

Others will tell you that they have no need 
of exercise, they “ trot ” about so much all 
day at their work. But exercise like this 
lacks the healthful element. It is minns 
soul: it does as much good as, and no more 
than, a few boars spent daily on the tread¬ 
mill do to the convict. 

There is still another class who inform ns 
they never feel the need of exercise or recrea¬ 
tion. They don’t want to bother taking 
either. I do not oare how old or how yonng 
snob individuals are, but I can tell them they 
are getting aged fast. Their minds are 
lethargic, their sonls steeped in apathy; one 
of these days they will have dyspepsia, and 
that is the beginning of a thousand ills. 

Hobbies for boys, such as I do my best to en- 
oonrage in the “B.O.P.” Monthly Doings, form 
a very delightful and healthful species of daily 
recreation—and mind you this, yonng reader, 
recreation is needed daily. You cannot 
lump all the recreation of one year into a 


summer holiday or a Christmas vacation— 
and don't you forget that. 

Hobbies, if a boy is honest and determined 
to do well by his pets or his garden, occupy 
the evening hours very delightfully, and 
pass away time that would otherwrise hang 
heavily on a lad’s hands and mind. It 
is the evening hours that in an especial 
manner should be healthfully and pleasantly 
employed, because it is during these that 
temptations are so apt to assail a young man ; 
but if his attention is occupied in his garden, 
or romping with his pets, or repairing their 
abodes and seeing to their comfort, no evil 
can come nigh him. Parents, therefore, 
shonld see that their children adopt hobbies 
of some kind, and all the better if each 
child has his own or her own particulaj: 
fancy. 

Believe me, my dear paterfamilias, yoor 
boy will never come to harm, nor think evil 
thoughts, while spending the evening over 
some healthful hobby, if it should be but a 
bit of honest carpentering or birdcage-making, 
rabbit-hutch building, or patting window- 
boxes together. The Evil One never comes 
anywhere near a lad if so engaged. The Evil 
One hates work as be bates holy water. He 
may just look in at the door once in a way ; 
bat if he hears the sound of plane or saw, 
“ Oh,” he says, “ you’re bnsy, are yon ? Well, 
it doesn’t matter much, I can call later on.” 
No, onhappily, it doesn’t matter much; he 
has only to go to the comer of the street, and 
he’ll find plenty of idle “loons"ready for 
anything. But Dr. Watts did know a deal 
about human nature when he wrote those 
lines: 

“ The Devil still K>me mlKhief finds 
For idle hands to do." 

Overdoing it. —One may injure the health 
by taking too much recreation. All play an<^ 
little work entirely nnfits Jack for snooess- 
fully fighting the great battle of life. The 
brain can be train^ to meet and overcome 
difficnlties just as the limbs can be trained 
for leaping; bat let either lie fallow, and 
instead of wholesome, energetic nerve and 
brawny muscle, you get stuff that is good for 
nothing—fat instead of good red flesh, and 
brains with no more thought or energy in 
them than that in the marrow of a ham 
bone. 

If yon want to be healthful and happy 
therefore, time yourself. 

“In books or work or healthful play 
Lot jour first yean be passed,' 

That jou may give for every day 
A good aocoiuit at last.*' 

I don’t know who wrote that verse. Thero 
isn’t a vast deal of poetry in it, but there tc 
common sense. 

Variety in recreation.—This is just ac 
necessary as variety or change in diet. He 
is a poor bird who can only sing one song. 
Learn games, go in as heartily for cricket, 
football, hockey, golf, and as many other ro- 
creative games as yon can think of, to say 
nothing of two or three fads and fancies in 
the hobby way, as if you were learning a trade 
by which yon eventually had to m^e your 
living. 

If yon have been at school all day and 
really working, instead of playing or “foxing,” 
or if yon have been at the connter or desk, it 
is your mnscles that want stretching, but 
especially do your heart and Inngs want in¬ 
vigorating. Away yon go then into the free 
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(resli air; walk or ran or ride year cycle. 
But do neither half-heartedly. Your blood 
wants revivifying, and that can only be done 
by copious draughts of fresh air. Yes, I know 
what you would say—of an evening, alter 
being at work all day in a stuffy shop or dusty 
ofiQce, you feel languid and weary. The very 
cobwebs seem to have got entangled in your 
brain, and your mind feels as if darkened 
with office ink. 

But here is the euro for the cobwebs, a 
good long brisk walk or cycle ride. Away 
and away and away, out among the trees, 
the birds, and the wild flowers, each and all 
of which are redolent of the health you ought 
to have, and would have if your blood were 
purer or freer from carbon. 

Don't recreate alone.—No, don’t do that; 
Have a companion, one who can sympathise 
with you in your schemes and ambitions. And 
just a word here of warning and advice. Be 
brave enough to indulge onlyin sinless conver¬ 
sation during your rambles. 1 don’t wish you 
to carry a long, Pharisaical face on you, nor to 
shake your head and groan at the wickedness 
that you may see around you. Be young men 
of the world, and as such bold and honest. 
Honest enough to yourself, and to Him who 
made us all, not to indulge in talk that tends 
to grieve the Spirit of Good, which hardens 
your heart, blackens your soul, and weakens, 
yes, positively weakens, yonr body. Have 1 
not often said to queruts on health, “As 
TOUT thoughts are by day, so will be your 
dreams at night?” 

Evening paslimes for bodily workere .—By 
bodily workers I mean young men who have 
been hard at labour in the fields all day, or 


driving and grooming horses, etc. I am 
sorry to say that most of these who are over 
the age of twenty rejoice—if there be any re¬ 
joice in them—to spend the evening loaflng 
about and smoking, or even doing worse. 
Tbeyougbtto join a young men’s club, to play 
non-betting games of draughts, bagatelle, etc., 
and to ride. If not too tired they might join a 
gjrmnasium, or better still, because it banishes 
ennui and fatigue, a swimming club. 
Learn co swim well, on side, or breast, or 
back, to tread water and to dive. You never 
know when or where swimming may save 
your own or another’s life. 

I may have more to say another day about 
clubs, and on many other matters that tend 
to make men of boys, and keep the hearts of 
boys in men. But beigho, l^s 1 I am now 
down with the influenza and writing these 
lines in bed. You see we have all our trials 
to bear, and a physician even cannot always 
heal himself. 

Well now, I hope I have at least succeeded 
In showing you the true meaning of the term 
recreation, and explaining its physiology. 
If you want to get strong or stronger, so as 
to be able to get through your work easily 
all day and enjoy recreation in the evening, I 
most earnestly advise you to lay more stress 
on the obedience to Health’s Golden Buies 
than I fear you do. 

Listen. Why not make a better allotment 
of your time than yon do ? 

I don't want to dock you in your hours of 
sleep and rest; indeed, boys sometimes do 
not have enough. But you ought to turn in 
by ten, after well washing feet and hands 
and face. Sleep on a hardish mattress or in 


SOME BOYS' FST8. 
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^Tbz Nuns are a numerous family, Indian and 
1 Afrioan, two of which have been selected 
by our artist for representation, namely, the 
Three-coloured Nun {8} and the Black-headed 
Hun (21). They are very cheap, as a rule, 
but very uninteresting also. Well, perhaps I 
had better qualify the latter statement, and 
say that they are very quiet and unobtrusive, 
And when a number of them are caged to¬ 
gether will sit all of a row, as close to each 
other as they can squeeze. Suddenly one of 
them will stand up, and from the exertion he 
puts forth, rolling his eyes, and twisting his 
throat, opening and shutting bis bill, and, in 
s word, going through the whole pantomime 
of singing, you would suppose you were going 
to bear a grand outburst of music. Not a 
bit of it I for not a sound can be heard, at 
least by most people ; but as the other birds 
all listen with the greatest attention, it is to 
be presumed that to them the song is audible. 
When the performer has finished he sits 
down, and another member of the company 
Rets up and goes through the same dumb- 
show of singing; and so on until they have 
bed enough of it, when they all fly down to¬ 
gether to feed. 

The Cinereous Wazbill (9) is a very pretty 
-I have heard some people call it a sweetly 
pretty bird, and so indeed it is—but it is one 
to be avoid^, nevertheless, in a mixed aviary, 
for it is a great feather picker, and will soon 
strip all its companions as bare as the palm of 


PAST IT.—FOBEioN BIBD8 (continued). 

(See Coloured Plate.) 

your hand. Why it should do so I cannot 
say, unless for sheer mischief. The price Is 
not high, but as it varies a good deal, I shall 
merely mention an average cost, say of 4s. 
apiece. 

The Afrioan Waxbill (10) is an awfully 
jolly little bird, prettier than it appears in the 
plate, and very ^eap ; I have seen it offered 
for Is. 6d. It is a very inoffensive little thing, 
very lively, very affectionate, and very frugal 
in its habits, eating nothing but white millet. 
It bails from Africa originally, but numbers 
are now imported from St. Helena. 

Tbe Avai^vat or Avaduvade (11) is an 
Indian species, very common, but very pretty, 
and about the same prioe as the last. It 
sings nicely, but does not nest in this country, 
where exposure to too low a temperature has 
a tendency to make it lose its feathers and 
become bald, in which state it will, neverthe¬ 
less, live for eight, ten, or more years. The 
male, as you will see by referring to the 
plate, is a handsome bird, but he has a 
summer and a winter dress: the latter is very 
sober, and like that of the female. In addition 
to the white and yellow millet, these little 
birds require ants’ eggs, which are eaten by 
most of these small foreigners, and help to 
keep them in good health and oondition. 

Tbe Orange-Cheeked Waxbill (12) is a 
delightful bird, African as to nationality, and 
quite easy to keep, also very inexpensive. 
Male and female are quite alike. They nest 
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a hammock, with not too much clothing. 
Well, if you turn out at seven, you will have 
had eight hours’ sleep, and this is ample. 
Now wash well. Then tub. Then take a 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ spell of dumb-bell 
exercise in the back-yard, a walk, and your 
breakfast. You will feel in fine form to feed 
after the bath and dumb-bells. You may use 
Indian clubs—light ones instead, if you 
choose. Mind who is behind you, however. 
Don’t knock Sarah Jane down as she comes 
out to dust a mat. But whether you use 
dumb-bells or clubs, go trough the motions 
and exercises as laid down in books, so that 
every muscle in the body may be l^nefited. 
Have a good luncheon. No counter scraps; 
no vile sausage rolls or sawdust sandwiches ; 
no beer, no ’baccy. One cap of tea in the 
afternoon and a luncheon biscuit, a good walk 
before dinner, a good wash, a good dinner, 
then recreation. 

This, with purity of thought and avoidance 
of bad habits, will in time cure the nervous¬ 
ness that BO many boys, I’m sorry to say, 
suffer from. 

In conclusion, vou will do yourself good, 
and improve your health, if, instead of think¬ 
ing so much about your own happiness, you 
try to do some good to others every ^y. 
Doing good is moat healthful recreation. 

“Try to make others better. 

Try to make others glad. 

The world has m mach of sorrow, 

So mach that Is hard and bad. 

Lose yourself last, my brother. 

Be gentle and kind and troe. 

True to yourself and others. 

As Ood Is true to you.” 


and lay eggs frequently, but very rarely rear 
the young. Oocaslonally, however, this has 
been done, and the ^gs may also be trans¬ 
ferred to a rair of Zebrafinohes, who will not 
notice the change, but will bring up the small 
strangers as tenderly and carefully as if they 
were their very osm. 

The Bronze Manikin (15), so called in con¬ 
sequence of the patches of glistening, 
metallic-looking feathers with which it is 
decorated, vies with the Zebra Waxbill (6) for 
the light championship of tbe bird world. 
Male and female are much alike, and, under 
favourable conditions, will nest in confine¬ 
ment, making use of any small cage, box, or 
of a eocoanut husk or shell, which they line 
with fibre, hay, moss, and feathers. Tbe 
eggs, as might be gathered from the size of 
the birds, are very small, four or five in 
number, rather round in shape, and pure 
white. The old ones eat millet and canary 
seed, and feed their young with the same 
previously softened in their own crops. Some 
of them will eat ants’ eggs, others will not 
toDcih them. 

The Firefinch (16) is an African species, 
and a nice little fellow that fully deserves bis 
English name, for his plumage is mainly of a 
fiery-red colour, but that of his mate is much 
duller. 1 am not aware that it has bred in 
this country. The prioe of a pair Is small. 
8i. or 4s. or thereabouts. 

(S# evstfuwtf.) 
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Otnt IIOHTHOTISSS: THETB HISTOS7» C0H8TETTCTI0H, AND BOKAVCE. 

By T. Willums, of thz Triotty House. 


PART V. 



B efore describing that latest and most 
effective example of a rock lighthouse, 
the new Eddystone, the full-sized model of 
vrhich,with its brilliant light, formed so promi¬ 
nent a feature of the recent Boyal Naval 
Exhibition, a short account of the three 
previous structures on the historic reef off 
Plymouth, and their respective builders— 
familiar as the story must be to many of our 
readers—is essentiaj to the completeness of 
our narrative. 

The first lighthouse erected on the 
Eddy3t>Tir rocks was designed by Henry 
Winstatilcy, who is describe<l as a “ gent ’’ of 
Littlebury in Essex. He had “ distinguislied 
himsell,” says Sraeaton, “ in a certain branch 
of mechanics, the tendency of which is to 
raise wonder and surprise”—which statement 
is amply borne out by the following account 
of the “ set of contrivances ” which this 
ingenioti' practical joker had in his house at 
Littlebury. In one room there was an old 
slipper lying (apparently carelessly) in the 
middle of the fiour. If, as was natural, the 
visitor gave it a kick with his foot, up would 
start a ghost. There was a chair, so arrangdl 
that, when any one sat down in it, a couple of 
arms would pinion the person, and bold him 
in “ durance vile ” until the attendant came 
to his rescue. But the cruellest joke of all 
was the following. If the visitor sat down in 
a certain arbour by the side of the canal, he 
was forthwith sent out afloat into the middle 
of the water, whence he had to be restored to 
his foniu r place by the manager of tliis sen¬ 
sational performance. 

At Hyde Park Corner were situated what 
were called “ Winstanloy’s Waterworks.” 
An account of this exhibition will be found 
in the “Tatler”of September 1709. Win- 
stanley’s Lighthouse was commenced in IR'Jfi, 
and coinpletid in 1099. It was never well 
adaptel for so exposed a position as the 
Eddyst ne rocks. It has been humorously 
described as resembling “ a Chinese pagoda, 
or belvidcrc in some suburban tea-gardens,” 


Winttanley'a Eddyatone Lightbouae. 

with this sad event that the extraordinary 
incident occurred of a man surviving twelve 
days after swallowing molten lead (from the 
burning building), which when taken out of 


Model of the New Bddyatone in the Grounds of the late Naval Exhibition. 


its numerous angles and projections furnish¬ 
ing a gratuitous and dangerous obstruction 
to the winds and waves. Now, obstruction, 
when carried to extremes, is as objectionable 
in lighthouse building as in the sphere of 
politics. Accordingly, the structure was 
swept away by the historic storm of Novem¬ 
ber 26,1703. Winstanley was in the light¬ 
house at the time, with a company of work¬ 
men. exeenting repairs. He had often said 
—such was his confidence in the stabilitv of 
his building—that nothing would please him 
better than to be in it during “ the greatest 
storm that ever blew under the face of the 
heavens.” And, unfortunately, his wish was 
gratified, though with different results from 
what he had anticipated; for he, his work¬ 
men and light-keepers, perished in the 
hurricane. 

It was noticed as a remarkable occurrence 
that, at the time the lighthouse was de¬ 


The second Eddystone Lighthouse was 
designed by John Budyerd, a silk mercer of 
Ludgate Hill. There is no other record of 
any meclianical achievement of his; yet, as 
Smeaton pronounces, the building was admir* 
ably adapted for its purpose. “ He seems,” 
Smeaton adds, “ to have adopted ideas the 
very reverse of bis predecessor; for all the 
unwieldy ornaments at top, the open gallery, 
the projecting cranes, and other contrivances, 
more for ornament and pleasure than use, 
Mr. Budyerd laid totally aside ; he saw that, 
how beautiful soever ornaments might be in 
themselves, yet when they are improperly 
applied and out of place, by affecting to show 
a taste, they betray ignorance of its first prin¬ 
ciple, judgment \ for whatever deviates from 
propriety is erroneous, and at best insipid.” 

The lighthouse was commenced in 1706, 
completed in 1709, and stood until 1766, 
when it was destroyed by fire, mneh of the 


Rudyerd't Eddystone Lighthouse, 
his stomach was found to weigh 7 ounces 
5 drachms 1 

{To ht eontinued.) 


material of the stmotnre having been of an 
inflammable nature. It was in connection 


molished, the model of it in Winstanley’s 
residence at Littlebory, 200 miles away, fell 
down and was broken in pieces; upon which 
event Smeaton makes the following shrewd 
common-sense observation : “ This, however, 
may not appear extraordinary if we consider 
that the same general wind that blew down 
the lighthouse near Plymouth, might blow 
down the model at Littlebury.” 
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TH£ BOY’S OWH PHOTOGRAFHEB. 

ENLARGING FROM SMALL NEGATIVES. 
By Reoikau) A. R. Bekkett, if.A. (oxok.), 

Aulhor nf “ Hou to ifakt a Hand Camera^' “ Uov to Choose Photographic Apparatus'" etc., efe. 


PART II. 

E now require a support for the paper on 
which the enlargement is to be made. 

This is merely a large board, aboat 8 inches at 
least larger either way than the paper used, 
to allow for shifting when required. If you 
feel inclined to lay ont a small sum in sheet 
cork, wherewith to cover the board (which is 
done by glueing it on very carefully so as to 
keep the surface perfectly level), yon will be 
rewarded by considerably greater ease in 
moving the pins, as sticking pins into hard 
wood is a slightly painful operation, and may 
caose you to upset the board in a dark room. 

The board hM to be provided with an easel 
to hold it. An ordinary easel will do, but 
the difficulty with this is that it cannot be 
placed perfectly vertical, which yon will 
want it to be if your camera is vertical. You 
can only get over this obstacle by lengthening 
the centre leg (forming the support), and 



FIG.3. 



DmuA or Whole System of Eklaboiko. 

W. Board blocking ont window, k. KegatiTc supported in front of hole through board, n. Reflector outsiile 
tapported by hinges H and holder w. c. Camera sepported on shelf a in front of negative. I. Lena of camera. 
T. Table bolding board for enlargement paper, a. Board, supported by side struts s on legs which are run on 
caaton, p, p. 

The bromide paper is fastened to the board at b, and adjusted higher or lowerocccrdlng to the amount of picture 
required. 

Bf having a oord through the wood attached to the reflector, instead of the holder M, the reflector can be raised 
or lowered from Inside by palling tbe cord. 

Tbe hole most be eo small that no light eon get through when the cord is in it. 



fasten it there by means of tbe stops at the 
sides, adjust the board outside (if you have 
one), so that it gives an even light through 
the whole negative (you will find an angle of 
45° the correct position), and slide the 
camera on to tbe frame in front of the 
negative. Now fix tbe lens in its place, and, 
placing a piece of white paper on the lx>ard, 
focus tbe picture sharp on that. With 
respect to the lens, it is usually said that 
the best one to use is that with which the 
negative was taken ; but in a small room you 
will find it an advantage to use a wide-angle 
lens. You will speedily arrive at tbe fact 
that, by moving the board back, and altering 
tbe focus of tbe lens, you can get a picture 
any size you like, the only boundary being 
the walls of the room. Practically, a small 
enlat^ement sharp, is much more pleasing 
than a big one fuzzy. You will also find 


fixing it in some way so as to prevent any 
possibility of the whole thing toppling over 
when tbe board is placed upon it. But the 
best plan is to m^e a frame with legs to 
bold the board, provided with castors ou 
vbieh it can move easily. This is a very 
simple and easy thing to construct. I give a 
drawing of one side of a plain form (^. 3). 
Many of the pcofessional enlargers and the 
“ big guns ” among amatenrs use a frame on 
grooved wheels which run along rails. This, 
of course, keeps the board always vertical, 
sod prevents it moving sideways, and thns 
caoslng one half of tbe picture to be ont of 
focus—a contingency for which you must be 
prepared, and a result that you must carefully 
evoid with jonr simple apparatus. 

In fig. 9 70 a .will'see a sectional diagram 
of tbe whole arrangement, the system of 
working of which 1 have now to describe. 

Rrat, put the negative into tbe frame, and 


that you can get tiny pictures by putting 
the ^ard close up to the negative and 
racking back the camera front. In thin way 
yon can reduce any sized negative, and thus 
get any picture yon like on to a lantern slide, 
focussing in tbe manner presently to be de¬ 
scribed for enlargements on glass. A more 
usual method of reducing for lantern slide 
work is to insert the negative In the hole in 
tbe shutter, and photograph it with the 
camera on the tripod in the ordinary way 
(taking oare to keep it perfectly level), using 
a lantern plate instead of an ordinary dry 
plate. This can be fixed in a “holder,” 
made by cutting out a bole in a thin piece of 
wood (exactly the size to fit the dark slide), 
into whioh the lantern slide will just fit, and 
glueing triangular pieces of cardboard a little 
way over the comers, so as to prevent the 
glass from slipping through when me holder is 
in the slide and ^e plate is placed (film side 


downwards) in the hole. And, by the bye, 
yon will find it better not to use the trip^, 
but to place tbe camera flat on a table, or 
raise it by means of boxes till it gets 
to the right height. This enables yon to 
move it ^ong, backwards or forwards, and 
thns get the picture just the right size on the 
slide. Only be careful to hold the camera 
tight when drawing up the slide and when 
mo^g the exposure, otherwise it may shift, 
not being screwed down. The focussing 
screen is marked with size of picture required, 
and in tbe right place, with black paint or a 
soft pencil. 

All this is a digression, but I hope it 
will be foigiven, as I remembered that I did 
not mention this (a very important) method 
of working when discoursing on lantem-sUde 
making some time back. We now return to 
our enlargement. 

Having got all the picture you require on 
the paper—which is cut the size of the piece 
you want to enlarge on—and focussed it as 
sharply as you can, you must cap tbe lens 
and substitute tbe bromide paper for the 
ordinary piece focussed on. This involves 
the use of a ruby lamp, so take care that you 
don’t upset it or tbe easel, or move the 
latter out of its place while fumbling about in 
a semi-dark room. 

The exposure has now to be made, which 
is simply done by removing the cap for the 
requir^ number of seconds and then re¬ 
placing it. If you moke a cap with the top 
of an old pill-lrax, glueing cloth round the 
edge inside till it fits the lens, and glueing a 
piece of light yellow gloss over the edge of 
the ring formed when tbe bottom is removed, 
you will have a non-actinic cap with which 
yon can see the position of the picture all 
the tirna on the bromide paper. In large 
enlarging works even focussing is performed 
with a cap of this description on the lens, 
focussing on the bromide paper direct. Tbe 
duration of the exposure depends on so 
many things, that nothing but experience can 
be a guide to any individual operator. La^ 
pictures require a longer exposure than 
small ones; yellow or veiled negatives require 
a longer exposure than those with clear 
glass in the shadows. The actinism of the 
light outside also makes a considerable 
difference. A rainy day with bright inter¬ 
vals, during one of which we are working, 
requires a short exposure, the light being 
very actinic at such times. Of course, sun¬ 
light is quite inadmissible, as it is not 
possible to light the negative evenly by this 
means. 

Bromide papers for enlarging are sold in 
two rapidities—rapid and slow. I vastly 
prefer the former (rapid), even when en¬ 
larging by daylight; with artificial light it is 
quite essential. I tod in practice, that when 
I am enlarging from half-plate size to 12^ by 
10 ^, window with west aspect, morning light, 
rapid paper, rapid rectilinear lens, stop F 16. 
alMut a minute and a half is correct. This 
will be a kind of rough guide to those who 
have no idea of the requi^ exposure. 

The exposure made, the print has now bo 
be developed. As dishes of a large size in 
poroelain or ebonite are expensive, you can 
use tin dishes (whioh any ironmon^r will 
to any size you like) covered with two 
or three ooatings of white Aspinall’s enamel. 
A dish ateut 13 by 11 inches—large enough 
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for the sized paper given above—costs abont 
a shilling. If even ^s is too mach for you, 
get the top of a thick cardboard box, of the 
right dimensions, and about 2 inches deep, 
and soak it well in paraffin wax by pntting a 
lump into it, placing in an oven till melted, 
and then running the melted wax all over the 
dish. When dry, it will be quite bard and 
water-tight if you have used enough wax. It 
will be stronger if, before waxing it, you glue 
pieces of tape over the joins. If not used 
very often these dishes will last for years; 
a light wooden box of course is stronger 
still. 

The developer for bromide prints is always 
either ferrous oxalate or hydroquinone. For 
the former, three solutions are required: 

1. Potassium oxalato, S os. Water np to 20 os. 

3. Ferrous eulphat«, 6 os. Water up to 20 os. (to 
which add a/rv dropt of sulphuric acid>. 

3. Potassium bromide, 1 os. Water, 10 os. 

When using, add one part of iron solution 
to four parts of oxalate solution, and for 
every ounce of the oxalate solution add 10 
Tnin ima (drops) of the bromide solution. This 
is the ordinary formula, but you bad better 


use whatever formula is given with the paper 
you are working with. 

The paper has now to be soaked in water 
for two or three minutes, and then the water 
poured off and its place taken by the 
developer. In a short time the picture will 
begin to appear, and when once it has begun 
it will go on pretty rapidly. As soon as you 
get as much detail in the high lights as you 
want, take the paper out of developer and 
put it into the following bath : 

Alum solution (Hoz. to 3 os. of water), 1 part. Water, 
6 parts. Sulphuric acid, 3 drops per os. of solution. 

After the print has been in this for about 
a minute, it is well washed and then fixed in 
hypo-solntion of the usual strength (hypo 2 oz. 
and water up to 20 oz.), after which it is well 
washed for at least 2 hours, and then dried. 

The clearing bath (alum) must only be 
nsed a few times and then made op fresh. 
On no acconnt leave out this bath, as if 
not washed at once on coming out of tho 
developer, yellow stains will probably result. 
A minute quantity of hypo-solution in the 
developer will ruin the print irremediably. It 
has been stated that the minutest trace acts 


os an accelerator in the ease of under-exposed 
prints. I have found this the case, but never 
succeeded in saving the print, as it invariably 
causes stains, and 1 do not therefore recom¬ 
mend it in any case. Yellow stains are also 
caused if the print is not well washed between 
the clearing bath and the fixing bath. 

On the whole, I dislike the ferrous oxalate 
developer, and always use hydroquinone. 
This is far more regular in its action, and is 
not BO apt to go wrong from no assignable 
cause. The formula I gave for ordinary 
bromide prints (No. 62B, February Part, 1891) 
answers well for enlargements. 


No. 1. Hydroquiuone 

. 100 

Stutfum nilphlte . 

. . 8 os. 

Citric acid 

00 grs. 

Potaiisiuin bromide 

. . 40 grg. 

Wafer up to . 

SO os. 

No. 3. Sodium fiydrate 

. 100 irrs. 

Water np to . 

80 os. 


Mix equal parts of 1 and 2, and dilute with 
equal quantity of water. 

With this developer the clearing bath is not 
required. Simply wash well and transfer to 
the fixing bath. 

(To cvntinufd.) 


TEE ABC OF CONJURING. 

Cy a Fsofessob of Leobbdemain. 

CHAPTEB IV.—CONJCBER’s TROCBLES—HANDKERCHIEF TRICKS. 


I T is related of Mr. Charles Bertram, the well- 
known illusiomst, that at one of his 
entertainments his children, seated in the 
front row, kindly explained to those people 
sitting near them that the performer was 
“only father," ^ding for the general benefit 
an exposi of several of bis tricks. This is a 
sample of the treatment a conjurer is at 
times subjected to by I'enfant terrible. My 
own experience is that the juvenile portion 
of an audience will often spot the modue 
operandi of a trick while the adults present 
are completely mystified. It would matter 
but little if the youngsters on making a 
discovery would keep it to themselves; but 
they are never in that humour. They in¬ 
variably announce “ the way it's done ” in 
the loudest of tones, and so explicitly that tho 
dullest grown-up present cannot fail to at 
once grasp the secret of the trick. This 
pleasantry is, of course, very disconcerting 
to the conjurer, especially to an amateur who 
has not the knack, so often useful to a pro¬ 
fessional, of turning a trick which has in 
some manner gone wrong into a success. 

But the magician will not be sat npon if 
he can help it, and there have been devised 
various appliances all having for their object 
the humiliation of the obnoxious young 
person who explains the secrets of the craft. 
There is on sale at every conjuring depdt a 
little model of a windmill constructed of tin, 
and this is admirably suited for the purpose. 
The conjurer blows through a tube fixed in 
the lower part of the apparatus, and so causes 
the arms of the windmill to revolve. He 
then hands it to the person he desires to 
“ tftif e down," declaring that he will be unable 
to make the arms go round. This, of course, 
makes the victim blow very hard indeed into 
the tube, and, as a result, he finds himself 
decorated with a beautiful pair of floor or 
charcoal moustaches. After that little 
incident he may be relied upon to keep any 
future trick be may discover locked in his 
own bosom. But in these days of cheap 
boxes of parlour tricks and cheaper conjuring 
books, the modern boy knows a thing or two, 
and the professor must not be surprised if 
Ills bait is not taken. When his little plot 
is thus defeated he must either bribe the 


small boy to maintain silence, or must be 
content to suffer meekly at his hands. 

To illustrate how such a boy can spoil 
what would otherwise be an effective trick, I 
will quote the experience of an amateur con¬ 
jurer of my acquaintance. He produced at 
a juvenile entertainment a cylindrical case, 
took off the lid. and held up for inspection 
both that and the case, so that all could see 
they were both empty. He had just bor¬ 
rowed a handkerchief, which be intended to 
place inside the case and transform into a 
quantity of ribbon, when an enterprising 
youngster, seated in the front row, who had 
recently been the recipient of a cheap box of 
conjuring tricks, discovered the apparatus to 
be similar to a case in his own possession, 
and forthwith vociferated: ‘ I know how 
that trick is done—it opens at the other 
end I" This being the actual explanation 
of the trick my unfortunate friend had no 
option but to drop the feat, and go on with 
something else; but he had afterwards the 
satisfactioQ of hearing that at the conclusion 
of bis entertainment the small boy aforesaid 
was privately “ tanned " by a stern relative 
for interrupting the performance. 

Harking back to Mr. Bertram. I am re¬ 
minded of that popular prestidigitateur’s per¬ 
formance at the Egyptian Hall some years 
back. Mr. Maskelyne's advertisement in the 
daily papers set forth that not only would 
Mr. Bertram perform a series of his most 
brilliant feats, bat would explain some won¬ 
derful tricks for the benefit of the boys homo 
for the holidays. This announcement at¬ 
tracted many juveniles with conjuring pro¬ 
pensities, and who were eager to witness the 
promised expos6. But conjurers are wily, 
and Mr. Bertram is no exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule. He evidently considers the old 
adage should be, so far as conjuring matters 
are concerned, “much knowledge is a dan¬ 
gerous thing " ; for, on the occasion 1 speak 
of the experiments he explained were limited 
to the restoration of a burnt handkerchief, 
and its subsequent apparent enlargement to 
nearly twice its original size. The boys 
were plainly disappointed, but it would have 
been worse bad Mr. Bertram followed the 
plan I made a point of adopting when pro¬ 


fessing to explain tricks. I first perform the 
feat in the ordinary way, and then offer to 
show how it is done, merely going over the 
trick a second time. This method helps to 
fill up the time, and possesses the additional 
advantage of leaving the audience as wise as 
they were before. But imagine Mr. Bertram 
doing that at the Egyptian Hall after those 
glowing advertisements! Every boy in the 
place would have risen in his wrath and 
have executed summary justice upon the 
hapless illusiomst, and not improbably have 
sacked the building! 

The two handkerchief tricks above men¬ 
tioned are about the most simple the tyro in. 
conjuring can start with. When it is desired 
to bum a hole in the centre of a handker¬ 
chief, and to then restore the cambric to its 

ristine state, a small piece of an old hand- 

erohief is secreted just inside one of the 
performer’s cuffs. The handkerchief is then 
picked up by its centre so that a point is 
formed there, and over this point the piece 
from the cuff is placed. It may then be 
placed in a flame and part of it allowed to 
bum, care being taken that the flame does 
not reach the handkerchief proper. Next 
rubbing the latter in the hands, the piece 
partly burnt can easily be clipp^ betweeix 
the lower joints of the second and third 
fingers of the right band, and the handker¬ 
chief may bo shaken out and shown to 
uninjured, advantage being taken of the 
attraction of all eyes to it to slip the piece 
quietly into either the cuff or a convenient 
pocket. 

The enlargement of the handkerchief is 
even an easier matter. It is first held np by 
one side so that the andience may observe 
its size, and is then twisted round and ronnd, 
skipping-rope fashion. The right hand 
grasps it by the comer opposite to that held 
by the left, and on thus stretching it diago¬ 
nally it will be found to considerably increase 
in length. It is advisable not to offer the 
handkerchief for inspection, as when it is 
opened out, its lop-sided appearance will 
show that it has been strained in a diagonal 
direction instead of being pulled even with 
the edges. This easy little trick invariably 
produces much astonishment among the 
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aaiieDce, and in proof of its effectiveness I 
may mention that when performing it I have 
often been accused of substituting a larger 
handkerchief for the one borrowed. 

It may seem to the audience an extraordi¬ 
nary thing for the conjurer to make a silk 
handkerchief vanish from inside a decanter 
and appear in another decanter previously 
shown empty; but yet this mysterious 
change is susceptible of easy explanation, 
and the feat will not prove difficult to the 
reader if he cares to attempt it. As seen 
from the point of view of the audience, the 
following is the trick. 

Baring both arms, the performer lifts a 
couple of decanters, one in each hand, by 
their necks and exhibits them upside-down 
to the audience, so that all can see they ore 
of ordinary construction and quite empty. 
He then places the one held in his right 
hand on the table, and wraps up the other 
in a handkerchief, then giving it to one of 
the audience to hold. He again picks up 
the second decanter, and, with the aid of his 
wand, pushes a piece of silk inside it. Next 
he grasps it by the neck, and standing with 
his right side towards the audience, waves 
the decanter several times op and down. 
Suddenly, like a flash, the silk disappears, 
and as the performer shows bis bands to 
contain nothing but the empty decanter, and 
his sleeves are rolled back beyond his elbows, 
therefore affording no hiding-place, nobody 
can guess where ^e silk has migrated, until 
the conjurer suggests a glance at the other 
decanter, which, on being uncovered, is found 
to contain the missing article. 

Now for the explanation. When the con¬ 
jurer brings forward the decanters he is 
careful to hold them upside down, this 
caution being necessary to prevent a dupli¬ 
cate piece of silk, placed in the mouth of the 
left band one, from falling prematurely in¬ 
side. The hand being round the mouth of 
the decanter prevents the audience from de¬ 
tecting the presence of the silk, and they 
consider both decanters to be quite empty. 
When the left hand decanter is covered up, 
it is handed neck upwards to one of the 
audience to hold, and this reversal allows 
the silk to fall inside, where it spreads itself 
out, ready for the dinouement of the trick. 
The other piece of silk is prepared before¬ 
hand by having one end of a black string, 
about three feet in length, tied to its centre, 
the other end of the string, which terminates 
in a loop, passing through the right arm-hole 
of the performer’s waistcoat, across his 
chest, and oat at the left arm-hole, where it 
hangs ready for action. 

In turning to bis table to pick up the 
empty decanter and the wand, the conjurer 
pulls down from his right arm-hole the piece 
of silk. He then fao^ the audience, and 
pushes the silk into the decanter with his 
wood, taking care to bide the piece of string 
with his right arm. When silk is well 
inside be lays the wand down, bolds the 
■iecanter by the neck in his right hand, tarns 
sirieways, and waves it np and down. The 
left thumb is inserted in the loop at the end 
of the string, and as the decanter is given an 
upward wave, the string is given a smart 
downward pull, the resalt being that the 
piece of silk is rapidly drawn up under the 
cost. 

.\fter some amount of practice it will bo 
found easy to vary the trick by vanishing 
the silk handkerchief from the right 
hand without using a decanter, a sharp pull 
OQ the string the left hand, and an 

upward wave with the right, being all that 
necessary. 

The above trick is, of course, one that can 
he readily prepared by the reader himself, 
hot the following must be obtained at one of 
the magical repositories. Its price is three 
ibilliDgs and sixpence, but considering the 


bewildering effect it has upon an andience, 
and the ease with which it can be worked, it 
cannot by any means be considered dear. 
The performer borrows a couple of hats, 
shows that they are quite empty, and places 
them some distance from each other. He 
also exhibits a couple of paper cylinders, 
coloured white and blue ^spectively, and 
hands them round for inspection. These 
are not sold with the trick, but they will be 
found an improvement on the original method 
of using the hats only, and can be con¬ 
structed by the reader in a lew moments. 
The conjurer brings forward an egg and a 
blue silk handkerchief, inserts the former in 
the white cylinder and the latter in the blue, 
and places a cylinder in each hat. The 
audience are not likely to make a mistake as 
to the respective positions of the articles, as 
the colour of each cylinder is identical with 
that of its contents. After the conjurer’s 
magic wand has been waved over each hat, 
the cylinders are taken out, when, to the 
general astonishment, the white one is found 
to contain the handkerchief and the bine one 
the egg. The secret lies in the egg, or rather 
eggs used, for as a matter of fact two are 
employed, there being also a couple of silk 
handkerchiefs. The eggs are made of zinc, 
hollow, and with an oblong opening in one 
side. The one first seen contains a duplicate 
silk handkerchief, and is shown wiOi the 
opening kept away from the audience. When 
it is desired later on to show that it has 
changed to a handkerchief, the cylinder is 
pinched with the left hand to retain the egg, 
and the handkerchief drawn out with the 
right and handed to the audience for exami¬ 
nation. The egg is then allowed to slip into 
the right hand, in which it is palmed, the 
cylinder being displayed to show there is no 
trickery about it. When the other hand¬ 
kerchief is placed in the blue cylinder the 
performer has the duplicate egg palmed and 
slips it in with the handkerchief, at the 
same time working the latter inside it, so 
that it is an easy matter to subsequently 
prove that the egg in one hat and the hand¬ 
kerchief in the other have changed places. 

{To bf continued.) 


“STEADY!’’ 

T here’s a charm in the play of a ” driver,” 
When his action is sweeping and free, 
And the ball that is gone for a fiver 
Is a joy of unquestioned degree. 

The field finds that peace is a stranger 
In the hour of his merciless rule, 

But his wickets are surely in danger 
When the bowler's determined and cool. 
And his “ action " is scarcely so ready 
When comes the bewildering ball, 

For the player whose motto is “ Steady ” 

Is the player that wins after all. 

Your men, at the start, may be faster 
Than the rush of a tropiecycio ne. 

But you’ll hardly avoid a disaster 
With a team that is jaded and blown ; 

For the first simple secret of winning 
In football is surely the same. 

The men who are slow at beginning 
Are good for the close of the game. 

Then see that your team, sir, is ready 
And able to answer your call. 

For the captain whose motto is ” Steady ” 

Is the captain who wins after all. 

Some fellows are really too clever 
To study, to read, or to " cram,” 

And will proudly inform you they never 
” Work up ” for the coming exam. 

To the summons of pleasure attending, 

Their books they dismiss with a glance, 

To the day of the trial depending 
On the dubious protection of “ Chance.” 


But Fortune is seldom so ready 
To answer the test of a call. 

And the worker whose motto is ” Steady,” 
Is the worker who wins after all. 

If your heart in its young aspiration 
Should a noble ambition confess. 

And seek with a proud emulation 
The mystical paths of success. 

You’ll find that the troubles provided, 

The bonlder, the pitfall, the snare, 

Shall fail when your footsteps are guided 
By the genius of Caution and Care. 

For the path of the reckless unready 
Is strewn with temptations to fall, 

And the worker whose motto is “ Steady,” 
Is the worker who wins after all. 

W. E. CULE. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Foubteekth Sebixs.) 


V. Drawing and Painting 
Competition. 

I N announcing this subject, as will be seen 
by reference to page 77 of our last 
volume, we wrote: 

We offer Two Prizbs, of Three an>l Tieo Guhirttt 
rcepeclively, (or the best design In oils or wstir- 
colours of a Doo'e Head. Oompetitore are not wholly 
debarred from copying, but preference will be given 
origiuol work—tliat Ih a ee>p|r /ivm the life of any 
faronrite dog. Tliere will be two cinsses only—oil agi s 
op to 16, and from 16 to 24. Tbe higlier prize will go 
to tbc division (bowlDg the better work. 

We have now much pleasure in publishing 
our Award, which is as follows:— 

Prtte—One Oulnea. 

A. C. BaiQos (aged 16), HauUngton, near Haddington, 
N.B. 

Price-■/fat/’O-Ouinea. 

Mtra K.Hcohis( aged U), Bamtown Hoom, Wexford. 
Robert H. Joknsto.v (a^ 13>, 206, Oystol Palace 
Road, Ea*t Dulwich, S.E. 

CKRTiriCATXS. 

Louts A. EvcRABD, 26, St. Mary'i Road, Cmmpsail, 
Mancheoter. 

Albert Eves, cJo Wenzel a Eves, Jeweilero, Bourke 
Street Bast, Melbourne, Australia. 

Co.sstas'Ck Aqkew, 23, Buckingham Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arthur Lewis, M, InvUle Road, Walworth, as. 

K. H. A. BBtETZEicx, Wlubrook, iMoercost Rood. 
Tulse HUl, 8.W. 

Crarlxs Oraves, III, Bingley Street, Qlrlingtoo. 
Bradford, Yorks. 

Alexander Pain, 7, Dortmoatb Park Hill, Kentish 
Town, N.w. 

J. B. Dickinson, Coalstalth, Brampton, Cumberland. 

D. M. Stanley, 26, Nightingale liaue, Clapham 0>m- 
mon. 

M. W. Anson, 3S, Albert Road, Peokham, s.s. 

Herbert I. Babqaue, Croft Moor, Hawera, Kew Zea¬ 
land. 

CH.tRLi» S. Searle, Woodlands, Station Rob I, Sidciip. 
Etiibldreda M. Vinkh, 8. HoHcrs, Pell Street. Run¬ 
down, Isle of Wight. 

P. W. Stamp, The WlHowt, Aihbrook, SuudcrlniiJ. 
Jamkb a. Pound, 143, Heule Road, Hull. 

Andrew 8. Orh, Holbein House, Alexander Rouif, 
Penzance. 

Rachel Rotle, Glengarry, Tasmania. 

AimXe y. Saviu^ Hillside, Purbrook, near Coatiam. 

S. E. Scott, 26. Atliol Road, Sniiderland. 

A. Kinoston Rudd, 66, SL Giles Street, Norwich. 
James L. FELL,6,BsUDgtonRoad, Jcsmond,Ncwv.ieths 
on-Tj-ne 

Gio. H. W.VRR, 198, Spitil Hill. Shefflcld. 

T. C. PoRTEous, MoriUa Cottage, Ncwtownanl^, Ire¬ 
land. 

R. C. Reid, 2, Dunkirk Terraco. Corbridge on T> ii«. 

W. Green, 36, Tonbridge Street, Eu«tou Rood, King's 

OOAS, 

Ernk<t E. GREd, 142, Cowick Street, St. Tliomas, 
Exeter. 

Georoina Huoitiv, Bamtown Bouse. Wexfoed. 

O. E. ToooooD, 6, Marlborough Areuue, Spring Bank» 
Hull. 

F. S. Hiu., 33, Midland Road, Hceley, near Sheffield. 
(To 6f eoatfiiMAf.) 
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“ AHXIOOS EUiDBn," “ AFFLICTEDBF..\Dp," 

whose queries arc not iinswered must wnsult th«r 
fsmUy physician ; their troubles are hardly amenable 
to self-treatment. 

Hurcnics (L. Buriiett)--Limewnsh Inside ; do not 
paint. 

Pkiwpirxtios (Tramp).—Yc<. it Is eery disagreeable, 
but you must wa-sh nod lu»ee a bath every morning. 
Put a little borasaline in the water. It has a most 
delicious odour and is cleansing and disinfectant. 

CtT tviTH SoRRS (Milly B., and Brutus).--We think 
that washing the sores with a little boraxpd 
nnil aftcnvards anointing with sine ointment wUl 
heal the sores, but keep her in at night. 

TORTOBK (Ethel).-Vefy likely it has gone U, slee^ 
The lartre tortoieeUft ve^taWe f<jeder, and should 
have the mn of the garden. See the recent article 
on the Vivarium. 

Hralth QUERIES (To both Sexe»>.—We dellglrt to give 
iimple advice on non-scrioiis ca-ses. butquenits must 
in aU ca.se» sute age. habits of life, condition of boilj, 
and briefly chief symptoms. 


VaaicoBB Ytatn (Beraet).—Tes. dangerous, but not 
neces»rily incuruble. Too difflcult for self-treat¬ 
ment. 

VARTor.s (Anxious).--1. No. Ellen, we liave thoii.«onds 
of girl readers, and the cry is still they conic. 2. Head 
reply to O. T. H. on depilatories. S. Your baby 
Bister can’t be well. No soothing sympa, they nearly 
all contain opium. M'oodwanl's llripe Water is the 
only safe oue, and cures irritation by removing tlio 
cause. 

Pbotoorapitt (A. 7.. E. C.)—1. “Bodinal,” the new 
developer, is far and away the he>t for ini^ntancous 
work ; if you area beginner in tliat brancli especially, 
you can get it from lt.W.UrooS A Co.. 29,Minciug 
Lane. LondOB. e.C. 3. “Paget Prize" fifty time*, 
and " Imperial ” Special Rapid. 2. If it is to be a 
very chcapone. eltiier Frank's “Pwsto" (10i.6d.)or 
Griffiths' “ Guinea " hand camera; preferably the 
latter. 

H. M. S.—1. Gloucestershire and Y'orkslilre are the 
only two counties whose professional cricketers arc 
ail of native birth. 3. Shacklock is a Derb^thire 
man, {dajdng for Notts by residence. 


CRksB T. DRAVaHTB.—We hSTe had a long series r f 
articles on draughts and piwctically exhauftol tl u 
subject, as you will see on reference to our hack 
volumes. Some of the articles liavo been reprinte'l 
lnour”Imi<iorGaraet." 3. “OurCountry’sFlowera" 
3. The best books on stamps are tlie dealers' cata¬ 
logues. 4. If we were to acknowledge aB our letters 
wc shunlil have nothing more to oflbr than furtj- 
eight columns of names. 

Expectant (Age 16 last birthday).—You “ join the 
army as a gentleman" by going to the nearest 
recruiting station; and vou do not have to buys 
cominiiisiuii. os tlivrc are hone on sale. 

F. R. W.—Try the professional papers, such as “The 
Engineer," •• Engineering," etc., in which the adver- 
tiscnients are more likely to be genuine than in 
general newspapers; boi as a rule such appoint¬ 
ments are obtained by private lutroductiona 

W. Makins.—Y on were not out. There is no law 
about“toucliingthew'icketa'' The ball was “deod," 
and cODScquently you could not be “ obstructing the 
fleld." Decline to play again with such an Ignoramus 
for an umpire. 


B.S. S.—You cannot make a detective 
without any “Complications,'’ and the 
arrangement we gave must be quite the 
simplest practicable, we should tliink. 
What do you mean liy a ’• detective ’’ 'r - 
one that cannot lie seen ? This Involves 
making it m small that it is far more 
difficult to manage, and lias to be hidden 
in your dress somewhere. We should 
recommend you to buy one of Frank s 
lOi. •• Presto " hand cameras. It would 
be much clieaper than vou could make 
it. and you can fit it with a better lens 
afterwards if vou like. Any Bristol 
de.ilcr (e.g. A. Salanson * Co., 26, High 
Street) could get it (or you. 

Far West.—T he horse’s paces depend on 
the way he has been broken and trained. 
Tliis differs in different countries accord¬ 
ing to the ground he has to travel and 
the work he lias to do. Any good book 
on “ menage " or horsematisliip will tell 
you this, and you will find a description 
therein of all the paces you d.'serihe. 
The (act of such horses not having been 
Ddticed in Glasgow is no proof of tlieir 
nonsjiistcuce. 

Andrew.— 1. The Brytlions were one of 
the three r.sces into which moiiem his¬ 
torians divide the Britons, tlie other two 
being tlie Ooidels and the Ivernlans. 
When Cfesarwas here the Ivernians hail 
been driven into Ireland and North-Wes¬ 
tern Scotland by the Goidels, who in 
their turn had been driven Into Eastern 
Ireland, Wales. Cornwall, the Lake Dis¬ 
trict, and Western Scotland by the Bry- 
thons. Tlie Romans, and afterwards the 
English, caused afurther squeezing west¬ 
wards. There is nothing remarkable in 
this getting into examination papers, as 
it is in many of the newer scliool his¬ 
tories. such as Ransome's, etc. 

G. W. Campbelu—M r. Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson is a nephew of tlie builder of 
Skerrvvorc Lighthouse, and grandson of 
the builder of the Bell Rock Liglithonsc. 
This is perhaps what you mean. But your 
spelliug is simply awful; you cannot 
even spell the name of the street In which 
you live, which is Buccleiich, not Buc- 
cluecb. 

NAtmCAL.-G -t a copy of the quarterly 
Navy List and reail up tlie matter (or 
yourself. 

E. Lucy.—T lie quoUtion is not from our 
columns. Write to the tradesmen and 
ask them for the date on wliieli tlie 
statement appeared. What is the name 
of the publication you got it from ? 

A. V. Hbatit.—T he Rev. Mr. Foxell's com¬ 
positions that appear in our columns are 
not yet published in any otherform. We 

are glad you find them snltoble. but the 
ineonventence with regard to placing the 
volume on the piano could easily be 
avoided by your purchaalng the penny 
numbers in which the pieces appear. 

W. A. H. Early.-T he “other readers" 
do as you should do. they make two 
torches instead of one if they are unable 
to sufficiently mturate the wool. Wc 
ore often in receipt of letters telling us 
bow many miles tlie balloons hare tra- 
veUed. 

Hak.—T he tnstmetions as to making an 
ioe boat were given in our first Christ¬ 
mas Number, and hare been reprinted In 
our “Outdoor Games.” 



ZAVq Kovmber 
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TOM, DICK, AND UAllRY. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By Taldot Baines Reed, 

Aul\or (if " Th* Coel at f'rUtganh" “ iff Fnfnd Stnith" " Fi/tl Finn 
at m. iMattmUttf' «t<. 


CHAPTER VIIl.--TEMPEST TALKS TO MB UKR A FATHER. 

I entered the Hnll, in which were already assembled most of my 
fellow “Sharpers," the first idea which occurred to me was that 
Luw Heath uut such a big place after alL X had expected to 


la dire asItatJoB, I drew on my new doeskin clovee. 
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encounter the whole school, instead of 
some fifty boys of my own particular 
house, aud it was a relief to me to find 
that, for the present at any rate, 1 was to 
blush before only a limiteu company. 

The next thin^that struck me was that 
these fellows evinced wonderfully little 
interest in my appearance; which, con* 
sidering the active interest they had shown 
in me not long since, was quite a shock. 
I had made up my mind to he howled at 
and laughed out of countenance. Instead 
of which they contented themselves with 
a half glance to -see who the new-oomer 
was, and then went on talking together as 
if nothing had happened. 

The conceit was already sufficiently 
knocked out of me to enable me to take 
this indifference in good part. Possibly 
when my name was called reference would 
be made to my exhibition, which would 
make a few of them look twice at me; but 
for the present I was glad to be left alone. 

At first I could distinguish nobody; but 
in a little 1 caught sight of Tempest’s 
head among the seniors of the house. He 
did not see me, nor did he appear to be 
looking out for me. 

Suddenly some one called Seats ! ” an 
order that was so promptly obeyed that it 
left me standing alone near the door at 
which I had entered. 

“ Seats—can’t you hear?” said some 
one near me. I made promptly for the first 
empty desk 1 could see. The youth at the 
end of the row had his back partly turned, 
and it was necessary to push vigorously 
past him to arrive at my destination. 

"Look out, yon mule,” said he; “you 

trod on my- Hullo, Sarah, how are 

you ? ” and a friendly kick on the shins 
helped me wonderfully on my way. 

It was my old acquaintance of the rail¬ 
way carriage: and next to him was the 
small youth who had been so terribly 
concerned about my costume in the 
morning. 

He put his feet up on the desk in front, 
and gave me the option of climbing over 
or crawling nnder. He was about three- 
quarters my size ; but he had such an air 
of authority about him, that I hardly liked 
to suggest a third alternative, namely, 
that be should put down his feet and let 
me pass. So I climbed over, much to his 
indiguatioD (which be expressed by stick¬ 
ing a nib into me as I passed). 

“I say,” he began, “you’ll catch it. 
That's not your desk.” 

I was aware of that, and devoutly hoped 
the real owner would not arrive on the 
scene. 

“ If Tinker kotches you-Hullo, what 

have you done with your patent boots ? ” 

“I’ve changed them,” said I; “but do 
you think Tinker’s coming ? ” 

“ We’ll keep him out if he does-” 

Just then one of the seniors on the front 
form, who had been talking to Tempest, 
leant back and said in a loud whisper to 
the boy at the end of the form in front of 
ours: 

" Wliite, see all the new kids have their 
gloves on properly.” 

Gloves 1 I felt my teeth begin to chatter 
in my head. Had I not flung my gloves 
along with my hat and boots into my 
trunk, thinking they would not be needed ? 
I bad considered them as part of Tempest's 
little joke. But evidently I had made a 
fearful mistake. For the senior who had 
given the admonition was not Tempest at 
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all, but his next neighbour; and the fact 
that it was not given to me but to a 
monitor made it clear that, however I had 
been humbugged over the other details of 
“ form,” gloves were the order of the day 
for new boys at first call over. 

In a panic I rose and tried to go out, 
with the wild idea of rescuing my gloves 
from my trunk. But it was impossible to 
escape. Not only had my companion his 
feet up more uncompromisingly than ever, 
but my sudden movement called down 
upon me general remarks. 

“ Shut Tip! sit down, can’t you ? ” said 
my neighbour. “ "^Tiat are you up to ? ” 

“ My gloves—I’ve—I’ve left them up¬ 
stairs.” 

“ Your what ? ” 

“ Gloves. I tl'.o ight it was a mistake 
about new boys having to wear them, and 
didn’t bring them.” 

The boy looked grave. 

“ Ob, you’ll catch it! You can’t go 
now. There’s Sharpe coming in. Haven’t 
you got any at all ? ” 

“ Only my ordinary gloves.” 

“ What colom: ? ” 

“ Yellow.” 

“ Stick them on then. 

“ But they’ve only two buttons.” 

" Can’t be helped. You're bound to 
catch it, but they’re better than nothing.” 

So, in dire agitation, I drew on my new 
dogskin gloves. The smiles of the boys 
near me 1 Interpreted as a grim recogni¬ 
tion that I had “ shirked form ” and did 
not know any better. I longed to explain 
that I did, and that I had not come to 
Low Heath as ignorant as they supposed. 
But it was impossible. Mr. Sharpe was 
already in his place, and “ register ” had 
begun. 

Register, a ceremony with which I was 
destined to become painfully familiar in 
time, (X)n6isted in the calling over of the 
names of all the boys in the house, in 
order of place, by the minor prefect, who 
took his stand at the side of the master’s 
desk for the purpose. Instead of answering 
“Here ” or “ Adsum,” in the usual way, 
the boy whose name was called stood in 
his place and held up his hand. 

I bad been so preoccupied with the lack 
of my six-button lavender gloves and the 
remarks of my two left-hand neighbours, 
that I had failed altogether to obsetv’e the 
boy on my right, who now quietly nudged 
me, and presented to my astonished gaze 
the serene and serious countenance of 
Dicky Brown. 

“What have you got your gloves on 
for? ” inquired he, as if be had seen me 
daily since we parted. 

“ It’s the form. Haven’t you got any ? 
I say. yoTi’ll get in a jolly row,” said I, 
quite delighted to be able to lord it a little 
over an inferior. 

*• Why—wlio told you ? ” 

“ Tempest.” 

“ Tempest’s a regular humbug. He 
tried to stuff me up by making me bring 
a cheese-cutter cap. But I wasn’t such a 
fool as I look.” 

Alas! it was my turn to colour tip. 
Had Dicky, I wondered, seen my square 
billycock ? 

At that moment Tempest’s name was 
called, and we saw our old Dux rise com¬ 
placently in his seat and holdup his hand. 

It was difficult to feel angry with him. 
He looked so cool and determined, his 
shoulders were so square, and the year 


that had elapsed since we met had added 
three good inches to his stature. It was 
a feather in a feUow's cap to know 
Tempest, even if be did have his little 
joke at one's expense now and then. 

I came to the conclusion that Dicky 
and I must be the only two new boys in 
the house, for none of the nnmerons 
bands, grimy and otherwise, which went 
up were cased in anything but their 
native akin. 

Presently the register cl^k came to an 
end of his list, and I was beginning to 
congratulate b^th myself and Brown on 
our probable escape from detection when 
Mr. Sharpe said: 

“ New boys, come forward.” 

My left-hand neighbour interposed no 
obstruction now, as, followed by Dicky, I 
sidled out of my place and advanced 
along with five other youths to the front. 
1 was conscious of smiles os I went past 
the desks, some of recognition of the late 
owner of the tan boots, some of apprecia¬ 
tion of my blushes, and others, as I 
supposed, of the greenness which had led 
all my companions to commit the fatal 
error of not appearing in gloves, and of 
my error, though in a siller degree, 
of appearing in bright yellow two-button 
goo^ instead of lavender of the regula¬ 
tion half-dozen. 

I exchanged glances with Tempest 
among others, who looked ver>’ serious, 
and was evidently chagrined that after all 
his kind trouble on my behalf I should 
now land myself in this dilemna. Good 
old Tempest! It wasn't his fault. 

“Answer to your-” began Mr. 

Sharpe, when, suddenly catching sight of 
me, he said: 

"Why, sir, what nonsense is this? 
What do you mean by wearing those 
gloves ? ” 

" I beg your pardon, sir,” I faltered, 
and felt that not a word of my speech 
was being lost by the assembled house ; 
" I’ve left my lavender six-button gloves 
in my trunk.” 

Mr. Sharpe’s mouth curled at the 
comer in a curious way, and a general 
titter greeted my expiration from the 
benches behind. 

I was fiiUy convinced now that, after all 
my care, the very solecism I had planned 
so carefully to avoid had tripped me up 
at last. 

*' Take them off at once, sir, and let me 
have no more of this foolishness. You 
are making a bad start. Were you not the 
boy I had to speak to in the ball this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, sir. I am sorry I kicked your 
shins. I hope I didn’t hurt much. I 
thought you were one of the boys.” 

I am sure I meant no barm by it, but 
he seemed to regard this as a studied 
insult, and visited me with his v/rath not 
only for it but for the smiles from the 
boys behind which accompanied it. 

"What is this boy’s name?” be in¬ 
quired severely, looking round. 

I wondered who would answer the 
question; it was evidently not intended 
ior me. It astonished me that Mr. Sharpe 
should not apply at headquarters; I ain 
sure I could have told him. "I think,” 
said a voice which I recognised as Tem¬ 
pest’s, “his name is Jones, sir.” 

Think 1 Surely Tempest might have 
had a little more confidence than that. 

“ Perhaps you will see w’hat you can 
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make of him presently, Tempest. If be 
has any intelligence at all" (nice, wasn't 
it, for an exhibitioner?) “you may be 
able to make him understand some of the 
rules of the place. If not, I am afraid 
we shall have to put him down as a silly 
little boy, and bear with him accordingly. 
Go to your seat now, sir, and report your¬ 
self to Tempest after register. 

It was not a very dignified end to the 
interview. Still, I felt myself lucky to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of my 
old comrade, and retired to my place a 
puzzled, but not an amused boy. 

What perplexed me most was to notice 
that Brown and the other new boys who 
had no gloves at all and did nothing but 
answer the questions put to them in the 
plainest possible way, not only passed 
muster, but received words of appro\-al 
and encouragement from the master such 
as I would have given a good deal to have 
got myself. But such is life. The 
fellows who take the most pains and 
de3er\'e most, get least; and the fellows 
who have least to boast of receive more 
than they expect. 

I was glad when register was over and 
the time came for me to have an explana¬ 
tion with Tempest. 

“ Look here," said the candid youth 
next to me, “ you’d better sit up when 
you go to Tempest, I can let you know. 
He’s cock of our house this term, and he’s 
not over tender with idiots, I can let yon 
know.” 

“ Wliat, has he been down on you ? ” I 
inquired meekly. 

The only reply I got was a touch on the 
calf which mode me exclaim “ oh ! " rather 
more loudly than I should have chosen to 
do under ordinary circumstances. Luckily 
the general movement of the class some¬ 
what deadened the sound, and if Mr. 
Sharpe heard me, he did not consider it 
worth his while to deprive Tempest of the 
task of elucidating the reason of it. 

I kept my man carefully in view, and 
followed him upstairs into a little study 
about the size of a commodious sentry 
box, with a window, bookcase, sofa, table, 
chairs, and all the requirements of a sin¬ 
gle man of few needs. It seemed to me 
a delightfiil little sanctum; and for a 
moment I b^gan to wonder whether, being 
an exhibitioner, I might not be entitled 
to one like it for myself—perhaps this was 
mine. 

Tempest soon disabused me of that 
notion. 

“ Light the fire and stick on my kettle, 
kid," said he—they were the first words 
after more than a year—“ and ciit and get 
us a muffin from the shop." 

“ I say,” said I, longing for rather more 
cordial a recognition, “I’m jolly glad to 
see you again. Tempest." 

Just then another senior popped his 
head in. 

“ Have tea with me, Tempest ? Come 
on, Wales is coming too." 

“ Is Crofter coming ? ” 

“ No." 

“ All right, I'm on; thanks, Pridgin. 
Blow that fire out, kid.” 

“ Is that kid your fag? ” 

“ Not likely.” 
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“ Is he all there ? Sharpe seemed to 
doubt it." 

Tempest shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How soon ■? Ten minutes ? ” 

“Yes -not longer.” 

“ Now, kid," said Tempest, wlien we 
were left alone, “how long are you going 
to play the fool ? Take your time; but 
let us know when you've done, that’s all." 

“Really, I’m not fooling—I know I 
ought to have had on the lavender-” 

Tempest laughed. A jolly laugh it 
was, though it frequently preceded a 
licking. 

“ You mean to say you sucked in all 
that rot ? I thought I'd just see how far 
you’d let yourself be humbugged; I’m 
sorry I didn’t tell you to stand on your 
head. I don't doubt you’d have done it." 

1 had painful reason to think he might 
be right. 

“ ^Vhy, even Dicky Brown was too old 
a bird for that sort of chaff," said Tempest; 
“he twigged it at once—and he’s a day¬ 
boy. Hand me that cane out of the cricket 
box, there's a good fellow, and hold out 
your hand. Don’t yell; only the muffs do 
that.” 

“ What ? ” I exclaimed, “ am I to be 
licked. Dux ? " 

“ Don’t call me Dux here. Yes, rather 
—three on each hand." 

“ But Mr. Sharpe only said-" 

“ Sharpe—what’s he got to do with it ? 
Come on, look alive, or I shall be late for 
tea.” 

I cottld barely be angry with him. He 
didn't seem to be able to see the matter 
from mv point of view at all, and was so 
genuinely friendly with it all. 

“ The third will be a hot one,” said he, 
as I held out my hand; “ but 1 don’t 
want to break the cane—it's a good one." 

The third was a hot one. 

“Hurt you much?" said Tempest, 
carefiilly examining his weapon. 

“ Middling,” said 1. 

“ Now the other hand. I suppose you’ve 
not got to know manj- chaps yet ? Did 
you get any cricket in the vac. ? ” 

“ No," said I, extending my left in a 
deprecating way. 

“We did," said he. “ We were jolly near 
licking-’’ 

“ Ow 1 ” 

“ Feel that much ? Good cane, isn’t 
it ? Now the other two will be easy.” 

To do him justice they were, or would 
have been had they not fallen imcom- 
fortably near the site of the first. 

“ Stick the cane back,” said he,—“and 
look here," he added in the old friendly 
way which always captivated me, “ if 
you’ll take my a<lvice you'll drop playing 
the fool. It may be fiinny, but it doesn't 
pay. Fellows get bored by it.” 

“ But I really-" 

" I know you can’t help it. Your best 
dodge is to lie low for a bit, and keep out 
of everybody’s way.” 

“ I never meant-" 

“ Of course you didn’t. You can't help 
being an ass. but don't swagger or brag 
about it. Go easy—and, by the way, 
whatever you do, forget you’re an ex¬ 
hibitioner. It’s not your fault, I know, 
but it's a sort of thing to be lived down 

(Ttf conlt’itrd.') 


up licre. Be nobody, that's the rule; then 
you'll worry through.” 

*• But i/ou were an exhibitioner, 
Tempest," I suggested, “ weren't you ? " 

“ Vos, but I kept it dark. Do you know 
the chup who asked me to tea ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ He's Pridgin—in the Eleven—malies 
beastly bad jukes, but not a bad chap. 
You’ll like fagging for him." 

“ Wiat—am I to fag ’? " said I, under¬ 
going another shock. I^had made quite 
sure e.xhibitioners were exempt from that 
indignity. 

“ There you go again. "^Tiat did I tell 
you ?" said Tempest, in tones of mild 
menace; “ you're putting it on again 
already. You'd better fish out that cane 
again, there's a good chap." 

“ Oh, please don't—I didn’t mean, 
Tempest. All right. I'll fag for him.” 

Tempest regarded first me, then the 
cricket box where the canc lay, doubtfully. 

“ I tell you he’s not half a bad chap. 
Bother it," added he, picking up the cane, 
“ I must do it, kid. Awfully sorry, but 
it would be low to let you off because I 
know you. Look alive. One, middling 
warm, on each hand, that’s all. Thanks.” 

He was quite unncceBsarily grateful. 
His idea of middling uorm, 1 could nut 
help thinking, was not very different from 
hot. And yet I felt 1 could stand it better 
from him than from most. 

“ Some chaps," said he, after returning 
me the cane to put back in its place. 
“ would say that this sort of thing pained 
them more than it does you. It didn't 
me. I fancy you felt it more than I did. 
Anyhow, you'll remember what I said, 
won’t you ? Pridgin’s not half a bad 
chap.” 

“ If you ^ ant any one to fag for you, 
Tempcat-” I began. 

“Oh, I’ve got one—a beauty—young 
Trimble; he sat next to you at register 
to-day. You’ll hit it off with him to 
a ‘ T.’ Q’alking of tea, by the way, it’s 
time we showed up at IVidgin's, Come 
along, and I’ll introduce you." 

The reader may not believe it, but my 
interview with Tempest helped to knock 
the nonsense out of me more than any 
treatment I had yet undergone. It was 
not so much the caning (which, by the 
way, I afterwards discovered to bo a wholly 
itnauthorised proceeding on my old 
comraile's part), but his plain advice, and 
the friendly way in which it was all given. 
It made me ret^e that he really meant 
to stick by me and pull me through my 
troubles, and the sense of his interest in 
me iiia<le up wonderfully fur the loneliness 
which hatl oeen growing on me eversinco 
I entered Low Heath that iiioming. 

Pridgin, as became a member of tho 
Eleven, received me with dignity quite 
devoid of curiosity. Ho informed Tem|)C 8 t 
that he considered it was playing it pretty 
low down on him to let an id.ut like me 
loose on him. Still, times were bad, and 
one must put up with what one could got. 

^Vhereat I had the good sense to grin 
appreciatively, and was thereupon per¬ 
mitted to boil my new master's eggs and 
stand by tlic kettle until it was ret^y for 
the tea. 
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UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 

Author <if “ The Championt of the Kremitn," “ Ttie Ti'jer fUiff of Btrmnhf rt.-., Wc. 


“ QeeI there goes a tricycle I ” cried Guest, 

O looking down from the window of the 
railway carriage in which oiu- travellers 
were climbing (for it was nothing less) 
the steep hillside above Kandy, on the 
morning after their temple adventure. 

: “ Fancy finding them up here ! ” said 
Bramston. “ I never see ’em without 
thinking how, the first time I ever came 
across a tricycle when I was a child, I 
asked if it was the skeleton of a starved 
cab I ’ 

“ Oh, they have them all over the East 
Indies now,” chimed in Digby Knight. 
“ I knew a missionary in Bengal, who, 
having no carriage of his own, used to go 
the round of bis parochial visits on a 
tricycle; and the explanations of its way 
of working which I’ve heard the Hindoos 
give to each other would have made any 
ordinary cyclist burst on the spot! ” 

As the train crept like a caterpillar up 
the great mountain-wall that towered 
above it, the surrounding scenery gra¬ 
dually underwent a x ery striking change. 
Little by little, the wonderful vegetation 
of the tropics sank away beneath them, 

' and the trees and shrubs of cool, breezy 
' Europe were around them once more. 
"With the vegetation of Europe came also 
its atmosphere, for tlie keenness of the 
clear mountain air was already beginning 
to make itself felt in spite of the dazzling 
sunshine, and all at once a general shout, 
and a simultaneous rush of the four boys 
to one side of the carriage, proclaimed 
that tlie first of the famous “plantations ” 
had actually come in sight at last. 

There they were, sure enough. The 
dense jungles of the Kandyan plateau 
had long since been left behind, and over 
, the bare red sides of the hUls (completely 
stripped of trees) the long, symmetrical 
rows of tea or coffee plants stood out like 
the ranks of an army drawn up in battle 
array. 

But, in spite of this evidence of care 
and cultivation, the first impression of 
these renowned plantations was not 
wholly a pleasing one. After the bound¬ 
less luxuriance of the palms and bamboos 
below, these bare, wide slopes (which the 
young shoots of the new growth did little 
to hide) gave to the whole scene an air 
; of gaunt and unsightly desolation; while 
the red, inflamed look of the soil, speckled 
with this rash of tiny plants over its 
whole surface, wa.s unpleasantly sug¬ 
gestive of a colossal case of skin-disease 
fifty or sixty miles in extent. 

But the four lads troubled themselves 
about no such niceties, and, thinking only 
of the entrancing novelty of “ seeing tea 
and coffee regularly growing, you know,” 
were vastly delighted. 

“ Well, this is something like ! ” cried 
the Etonian, gleefully; “no wonder the 
people who come out here are in no hurry 
to go homo again. I say," he added, 
turning to his two Winchester chums, 
“what a stunniug time of it you two 


CHAPTER vm.— A HOME ABOVE THE CLOUDS, 
fellows will have, living up here among 
these jolly old hills! You're going to 
regularly settle for a bit, aren’t you? ” 

“ I fancy so,” replied Guest. “ My 
father says Johnny and I are to help hir.i 
in running the plantation when we’ve 
learnt all about tea-growing; and tip-top 
fun it’ll be, I expect.” 

“ Rather I ” cried the Rugbeian, turning 
round, “ only I should say it'll take no 
end of a while to learn. I never can 
remember half the different sorts of tea 
out here; I only know that they all seem 
to end in ‘ wattee '—Muzawattee, Oomra- 
wattee-” 

“ And. ugh ! u hat tea! ” added Knight, 
with a sly glmice at Mr. Guest. 

“ You'ie always making fun of my poor 
old tea, Knight,” laughed the phinter; 

“ but you seem to like it, for all tliat, if 
drinking fifteen or sixteen cups at a 
silting can be considered as evidence.” 

“Well, you see, my dear fellow,” re¬ 
torted the unabashed correspondent. “ yoti 
always make it so shockingly weak, that 
one has to drink fifteen cups to know 
what it tastes like 1 ” 

"Hollo! ” cried St. George, thrusting 
his head out of the window, “here's a 
fine old twist! • Look here, you fellow.^— 
we’re in the front carriage of the train, 
and yet we can see right into tlie last 
carriage across this dip ! ” 

“ Thai's nothing out here.” said tlie 
correspondent; “ when I went up from 
Siliguri to Darjeeling, in the Eastern 
Himalaya, I passed first under and then 
over the -same railway bridge." 

“Well,” cried Torrington, “ when we 
crammed up Euclid, wo used to think 
that a line went straiglvt; but this line 
goes about as straight as a kitten running 
after its own tail, or a snake tying itself 
up in a knot! ” 

“ I suppose,” chimed in his elder 
brother, " that the engineers in these 
parts, being, ns I hear, a rather convivial 
set, have modelled tlieir line after their 
favourite implement, the corkscrew—like 
that painter who was so fond of the 
‘ pointed arch ’ that he introduced it into 
a rainbow! ” 

“At all events,” said Mr. Guest, “it's 
nob afraid of a steep incline, for it rises 
fully 8,500 feet in 46 miles.” 

“ I suppose that’s why the train stops 
so long at every station,” grinned Brain- 
ston; “it wants to take breath after its 
spurt up-hill! ” 

“No harm, either.” said his cousin; 
“it gives a fellow time to look about him 
a bit. My wig! What a u’ondrously big 
hill that is up yonder! I sny. Johnny, 
do you remember what swells we used 
to think ourselves when we went straight 
up to the top of St. Catherine’s Hill 
without stopping to rest ? WTiy, St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s would be hardly big enough for a 
button upon this fellow’s waistcoat! ” 

“Or a stud in his shirt-front.” said 
Johnny. “ Can it be Adam's Peak, do 


you think. Steve ? ” he added, in that 
cautious whisper which he and his cousin 
always used when alluding in any way to 
their portentous secret. 

“No,” replied Guest, in the some tone, 
“ my father said we wouldn't be able to see 
it till we got right up to the plantation. 
I say, Torrington, wouldn't this be a first* 
chop place to start a big school, like that 
one 7,000 feet up the Himalaya that Mr. 
Knight told us about.” 

“ It would be a ‘ High School,’ any¬ 
how ! ” put in Bramston. 

“Shut up, Johnny! ' said his cousin, 
reprovingly ; “ it would be a precious low 
scliool if it went in for such jokes as 
that.” 

“ Well, this would be a fine place for 
it." assented the Etonian, “and there’d 
be plenty of walks for a half-holiday, 
that's certain, instead of Windsor Park 
and the Castle over and over again. But 
whom could you get to found it for you 'f 
The yueen would hardly come all the way- 
out here just for that.” 

“ The Queen ? ” echoed Guest; “ why- 
on earth should slie ? Can’t one get a 
public school started without a king or a 
queen to stand godfather ? ” 

“ A first-class school ought always to 
be founded by the Crown,” answered the 
champion of Eton, with decisive emphasis. 
“ Tl'r were, you know.” 

“Come, draw it mild!” cried the 
Wykehamist, whose patriotic blood was 
up in a moment at such a heresy. “ 1 
suppose you don't call Winchester a 
second-class school — and it wasn’t 
founded by a king, anyhow.” 

“ No, it was founded by a bishop.” cried 
Bramston, unable to keep out of this 
inter-school conflict any longer, “and a 
bishop’s as good as a king any day 1 " 

“ It he ? ” retoi-ted the Etonian, getting 
heated in las turn. “ Why, in those days 
a king had more power than half a dozen 
bishops put together; he could kill a 
bishop if he liked, or an archbishop either. 
Didn’t Henry ii polish off old Thomas 
d Becket in his own cathedral, I should 
like to know ? ” 

“ And didn't Mr. Henry have to walk 
barefoot to the old boy’s grave for doing 
it, rolled np in a wet sheet or something ? ’ ’ 
cried Guest, triumphantly. “How about 
your ‘ more power ’ after that, eh ? ” 

“ Come, what’s the good of making all 
that row about nothing?” interposed 
Percy St. George. public scliool’s a 
public school, whether it’s been founded 
by a swell or not.” 

“ Ay, that's the right sort of doctrine 
for you Rugby fellows to preach,” cried 
the excited Guest, turning upon the 
peacemaker, ns disputants always do; 
“ you who were founded by neither king 
nor bishop, but by a common trades¬ 
man ! ” 

“Well, what of that?” asked the 
Rugbeian, warmly. “ That's just what 
we’re proud of, that we weren't founded 
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by any of your rubbishing kings or bishops, 
who were as common as bl^kberries in 
the old times. Oiir founder was plain 
Lawrence Sheriffe, an honest townsman 
of Rugby, who got on by taking care of 
his own money instead of stealing other 
people's I ’’ 

“And a grocer into the bargain," said 
Johnny Bramston, maliciously; “ one of 
the groaser class of men, in fact." 


women, wearing silver bangles on their 
wrists and brass rings through their noses, 
its naked children rolling in the dirt, and 
its tiny hovels of mud and palm-leaves, 
from the dork, narrow doorways of which 
lean, swarthy faces and glittering eyes 
peered forth like rats peeping out of a 
hole. 

“That coffee plantation," said Arthur 
Hamilton, looking after it as it disap- 


facts, “ let us see how it figures in tho 
market now that tliese new teas are 
coming in—I haven't looked at the paper 
yet! ” 

And he was unfolding the local news¬ 
paper which 1)6 had thrust into lus pocket 
at starting, when he suddenly called 
out: 

“Hullo! here's something to interest 
you, Guest—and you two as well," ho 



“Anil supposing he was, wlnvt tlxn ? ’ 
rojmned St. George, defiantly. •* \Vi' 
don't mind wJu) knows that \vc were 
founded by a grocer: it just shows-" 

“ That you don't care n Jig for rank ! 
dniek in Pigby Knight. 

And a general laugh ended this ticklish 
hUtoriral debate. 

As the journey drew to a close- -whirh 
if seemed in no hurry to do. for the steep 
aese of tho ascent spim out tho forty-six 
miles over very nearly four hours—our 
f><jys began to bo struck witli those stningf 
alternations of scenery (fiuniliar to all wlio 
have visited either Ceylon or tlie Hinia- 
Uya) which appeared to compress into a 
few miles of this tropical island tho 
climates and landscapes of all parts of 
the earth- 

Wido green sweeps of grassy turf, 
wurthy of Surrey or Wiltshire, were oM-r- 
hong by block, frowning precipices equal¬ 
ling the most savage grandeur of Switzer¬ 
land, along tlio crest of which stood a 
row of “bine gum-trees" that any Aus- 
‘raltan would have eyed with n glance of 
Mvful recognition. In another instant all 
'hi» yanUhed, to give place to a rounded 
’•tope, nilcd like a copy-book with long 
-traight lines of trim, glossy-leaved coffec- 
one glance at which would at once 
• "irry back any South American traveller 
the ranny “ foot-hills " of if astern 
Brazil. 

Another sharp cun’c, and this landscape 
disappeared in its turn, to be instantly 
replied by a shadowy, thickly-wooded 
hollow, which might have seemed to 
tome bodily out of some gloomy forest of 
ilermany or Northern Russia, did it not 
tradle in its sombre depths a genuine 
Hindoo village, with its gaunt, bare- 
llml)ed, sharp-featured men and prowling, 
'Wolfish dogs, its aUm, dusky, black-haired 


“ Along the crumbling brink of yawning gullies." 


peored, “ reminds me of a queer thing that 
I saw not long ago in South .America, 
where all three ingredients of a cup of 
coffee—the milk, the sugar, and the coffee 
itself—were all in one valley together ; the 
sugar-canes down on the fiat, the coffee- 
plants growing along the hillsides, and 
the cows grazing on tlie top." 

“Talking of coffee." remarked Pigby 
Knight, on the watch as usual for fresh 


added, turning to Dick Torrington and 
Percy St. George. 

‘“ESCAPE OF N.mVE CONVICTS 
FROM COLOMBO, 

“ ‘ Several native convicts belonging to 
the fort chain-gang have just succeeded 
in effecting a very daring escape from 
confinement, and aro believed to W mak¬ 
ing for the hills, where measures aro 
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already being taken for their detection 
and recaptnre. Two native guards have 
been arrested on stispicion of having con¬ 
nived at the escape. We understand that 
the ringleaders in this affair were two 
well-kno’A'n Mohammedan “roughs” of 
the town, who had recently been sen¬ 
tenced to a term of hard labour for an 
assault upon two English boys on the day 
of the Pope’s Jubilee.’ ” 

“Do you hear that, Dick?” cried St. 
(Jeorge to the Etonian ; “ the two jokers 
who wanted to knife us in that row at 
Colombo are out again! ” 

“ A.nd it says they’re making for the 
hilla,” rejoined Torrington, “so perhaps 
we’ll fall in with them up here, one of 
these fine days. What fun if we do I ” 

“ Anything but fun, I can tell you,” 
said ^ight, very seriously. “ These 
Mussulman fanatics are the most vin¬ 
dictive fellows alive, and if they’ve really 
remembered your faces, or managed to 
find out who you are, you’ll never be safe 
fi*om their vengeance till they’re caught 
and locked up again. Bo, far from being 
a joke, it’s the most unfortunate thing that 
could possibly have happened; and I 
foresee trouble enough for us all before we 
get clear of it I ” 

The sombre emphasis with which the 
correspondent spoke, and the unusually 
grave look that had suddenly darkened 
Mr. Guest’s bold, bluff, jovi^ &ce, im¬ 
pressed even the reckless boys for a 
moment, and there was a gener^ silence. 

But they soon hod something else to 
think of; for just then the train hailed at 
a tiny station bearing the simple and 
musical name of Talawakel^—quite an 
unpretending title in a region where such 
three-deckers as Kawalapitiya, Fitrutalla- 
galla, Mahawelliganga, and Bogawan- 
talawa, meet one at every turn. The 
moment it stopped, Mr. Guest sprang up 
and seized his umbrella, shouting: 

“ Now, boys, tumble out sharp ! This 
is our landing place, and I see the car¬ 


riages and coolies are there all ready for 
us.” 

They were indeed, and, a few minutes 
later, our travellers found themselves 
jogging up a steep but very well-made 
road (which had not even begun to exist 
a very few years before) in two comfort¬ 
able carriages, while the bulk of their 
lugg^e followed upon the heads of a gang 
of long-Umbed native coolies, who trotted 
up the incline with their burdens almost 
as qmckly as the horses themselves. 

Toese primitive porters, indeed (os our 
young friends were soon to discover), are 
an essential feature of all travelling in the 
higher hill-country of Ceylon, where no 
railways exist, and even the “roads” 
are often nothing more than steep and 
slippery footpaths through the jungle, 
barely wide enough for one man at a 
time. When you go to stay with a friend 
in one of these out-of-the-way districts, 
you write beforehand to say how many 
pounds of luggage you are bringing with 
you, in order that your host may provide 
coolies accordingly—^just as in the moun¬ 
tains of Montenegro, where an ungallant 
chief told me that “ everything is carried 
on the backs of donhetjt or of ivomen." 

By this time it was beginning to grow 
dark—for, though they were now several 
thousand feet above Kandy itself, the 
shadows of the great mountains which 
still towered &r overhead made a cheerless 
twilight around them even before the sun 
had actually set—and the gathering dark¬ 
ness seemed to cast a corresponding gloom 
over the whole party, for the lively talk 
and ceaseless laughter of their earlier 
journey was now exehang^ for a moody 
and universal silence. The thought of 
the murderous niffians whose escape they 
had just learned, and who might even 
now oe prowling through this very district 
with the settled purpose of wreaking a 
fearful vengeance upon them, oppressed 
the elder and more thoughtful members 
of the group with a haunting presentiment 

(To be eonUnurd.) 


of coming evil, while even the light-hearted 
lads felt vaguely uneasy, without being 
able to tell why. 

Meanwliile the deepening shadows lent 
a gloomy grandeur to the wild scenery 
around them, as they zigzagged up curve 
after curve and slope after slope, through 
dark thickets, beneath toppling crags, past 
quaint little native hamlets, and round 
perilous comers where one false step 
would have sent them crashing down into 
a foaming torrent a hundred feet below. 
And, all around them, the vast wooded 
ridges that shut them in surged up against 
the darkening sky like all the waves of the 
Deluge frozen into forests. 

All at once the carriages came to a 
sudden halt at the foot of a steep, curving 
slope, and here, at a signal from Mr. Guest, 
the entire party bundled out, for from this 
point the ascent had to be made on foot. 

The planter led the way along a narrow, 
zigzag, slippery bridle-path, and up, up, 
up they went, striding over watercourses, 
brushing aside projecting boughs, or pick¬ 
ing their way along the crumbling brink 
of yawning gullies, while the grand out¬ 
lines of the encircling moimta^ became 
gradually blurred and indistinct beneath 
the fast-falling shadows of night. 

At length, just as darkness began to 
come down upon them in earnest, they 
suddenly found themselves right in front 
of a pretty little country-house of the 
genuine East Indian type, with a tiny 
garden aroimd it, a front almost buried 
in flowering creepers, and a wide, shady 
verandah, o\'ershadowed by a projecting 
roof, w’hich came down so low as to give 
to the whole building the look of a email 
boy with his father's hat on. 

Several dogs came rushing to meet 
them, barking joyfiilly, and a group of 
Hindoo servants salaamed profoundly to 
tlie “ Sahib-log," while Mr. Guest called 
out cheerily to bis son and nephew: 

“ Here we are at last, my boys I Wei- 
come to your home above the clouds I ” 


THE SMUGGLERS* BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

By Hensy Fbith, 

AiUher of “ On the TFinji of the Wind," "School Daf$ at Snndilandi," etc., etc. 

CHAPTEB ym.—A TBCCE WITH THE CAPTAIN ; AND A BATTLE WITH THE CABIN-BOY. 


A bound dozen may be a figiu’e of 
speech, but it left me a speechless 
figure; already tired out, bullied, helpless, 
adrift, this l^t indignity put the cap on a 
series of cruelties which my nature re¬ 
sented. It gave way, I fainted, hanging 
on to the bitts, a coil of rope round my 
wmst, a stout rope’s-end clinging and 
cutting round my shoulders; darkness, 
misery, pain, and remorse, all united to 
drag me to the deck, where I lay choking 
with bitter feelings, motionless. 

Cast off from the mast; cut off from 
my relatives; cut up by the horrible 
rope’s-end wielded by the brutal Jackson, 
my late conductor dowm stream, I hoped 
to die. There woe nothing beyond that 
hope in my mind then. The humiliation 
pused over, the pain in time subsided in 
a great measure—not entirely for some 
hours after; but still I wanted to die. 


My mother had almost exclusively occu¬ 
pied my thoughts hitherto—yet loving her 
as I did, still I hoped to die, being so 
utterly cnished, mentoUy and bodily. 
What would become of me I did not 
care. Vliither was I being carried, I 
did not care and did not know. 1 lay an 
almost inanimate moss upon the deck, 
since my lashings had given way, helpless; 
trying to think of revenge, but reckless 
always. 

This was very bad, you will say. So it 
was: but the circumstances were terrible, 
the prospects horrible. Of the character 
of the vessel I had no doubt; but as after 
a while my pains and smarts subsided, my 
mind returned, and life was not quite such 
a blank ! Reckless as I still was, hugging 
my dark thoughts, the light of reason, 
beaten out of me, gradually returned. 
My brain began to overcome the body: 


thoughts in tangible shape separated 
themselves from the tangled mass of 
surging ideas, and became ciystallised, 
clear, luminous, and therefore brighter. 

Fortunately the skipper and his mates 
took no notice of me except to shove me 
aside into the scuppers, where I lay in the 
shade of the bulwarks, dimly conscious of 
the banks of the widening Avon passing 
by, of the ripple of water, of the gliding 
smooth rush of the well-steered lugger, 
swiftly running free to King’s Road and 
the Channel. * 

Oh, if I could only escape! If a pistol 
or cutlass had been within reach 1 tliink 
I might have attacked the skipper as he 
stood, almost invisible, by the helmsman, 
his figure absorbed by the dark back¬ 
ground of trees. Occasionally I felt his 
glance was turned on me—1 knew hlff 
eyes were fixed on my helpless body at 
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timeB, yet he never uttered a word to me ; 
his only remarks were addressed in a low 
tone, and generally in monosyllables, tothe 
helmsman. I was indeed derelict, jetsam! 

“ Get ye up, youngster,” he said at lost; 
“rouse yourself and come here." 

The command was given in even tones, 
but there was a reserve power in the voice, 
and 1 found it impossible to refuse. 

“ Did Jackson hurt you ? ” he asked in 
the same steady tone. “ Starboard a bit." 

This was adding insult to injury. I 
flashed a look of hatred at him, but dark¬ 
ness prevented its effect. I made no 
verbal answer. 

“ Did you hear my question, Mur¬ 
doch ? ” he asked, calmly as ever. 

“ Of course he hurt me. I am half 
dead t Oh, wait until 1 return to Bristol! 
Then you and your ruffianly crew shall 
hang in chains ii I can manage it 1 ” 

I think he smiled, but certainly an 
amused chuckle was audible. 1 con¬ 
tinued : 

“ My uncle will avenge me I I will 
report this to the authorities, your 
smuggling shall be exposed.” 

“ Your tongue bad better not be exposed, 
young sir, or it may chance to get cut off. 
Belay all this tackle. I did not intend 
him to hurt you so much; I am sorry t 
There, shake hands, and go and lie down 
in my cabin! Come! ” 

Lie down in this monster’s cabin! 
Never I “ I won’t," I replied. “ I bate 
you; you’re a brute beast 1 ” 

This time he laughed outright—a quiet, 
full laugh of intense amusement. Then 
he said: 

“ Come with me into the cabin, boy ; 
don’t be savage. You will come at once ; 
now! ” 

Turning, I followed him like a lamb. 
Those mild, commanding accents were so 
flill of persuasion that I could not refuse. 
The skipper, I fancied, would really feel 
hurt if 1 did not consent t This most 
carious leeling I cannot pretend to ex- 
plain, bnt it occurred to me at the time. 

“ 8 it down,” he said. “ No, lie down 
on your face. Ben I ” he called out, and 
in a moment a lad appeared. 

“ Pull off that jacket—roll up the shirt, 
and see if this youngster is broken badly.” 

Ben, with some assistance from me, at 
once complied. He was a most deter¬ 
mined yotmg fellow ; a sullen, fierce look 
about him was rather repelling. He 
appeared the very last kind of attendant 
for the young skipper, who was so brave- 
looking, so honest in appearance, so quiet 
in manner—as a rule. He had made no 
reference to having seen me before, nor 
did he apparently bear any malice in con- 
sequence of the blow he had received. 
Perhaps, as my uncle had declared, I had 
dreamt all those supposed occurrences. 

^Vhen Ben, with some half-concealed 
satisfaction, had pronoimced u^K>n my 
condition, the skipper, Holliday—I well 
remembered his name—approached, and 
after personal inspection, applied some 
soothing stuff to my braised back. Then 
Ben assisted me to dress, and I was left 
on the couch. 

1 could not lie down comfortably, so I 
rested as well as circumstances permitted, 
half-reclining against a soft cushion, and 
examined the surroundings. The cabin 
vas of fair extent, plainly appointed. 
There were some mirrors, a sideMard, a 
whole row of cushioned lockers, of stout 


and solid construction to the eye. A 
lighted lamp was suspended above the 
table. Behind a curtain was a recess, 
containing, no doubt, the captain’s berth. 

But a picture, a portrait, almost im- 
mediately fixed my attention even in the 
dimly-lighted saloon. Bruised as I was, 
I rose up and made my way across the 
floor to examine this picture. Yes, I had 
not been mistaken, the drawing was a 
horribly rough, but still an easily recog¬ 
nisable, likeness of Adela! 

Adela here t How had her portrait, or 
what hung as her portrait, come into the 
hands of this buccaneer—this smuggling, 
spirit-running, lace-conve^ing tr^er ? 
Another puzzle I Perha^ he and the 
girl were brother and sister! Stay 1 a 
thought struck me. Had not Holliday 
said something on that memorable night 
about a secret connected with Adela, and 
for the implied threat my uncle had most 
cruelly struck the young skipper ? Y'os; 
some reference hod certainly been made 
to Adela. Adela I Oh, bow I wished 1 
w’ere safe again under the same roof with 
her and my dear mother, who was doubt¬ 
less suffering torture on my account. 

I studied the daub ; yes, those were 
Adela’s eyes, her ringlets, a chubby face 
and neck—a child portrait, crude, but 
striking to me, who had studied every 
detail of her face. “ Adela! ” I said 
aloud, “ I wish I knew all about you! 
I can’t help thinking about you, dear I ” 

” Haw! haw I ” at my el^w brought 
me back to earth, and there stood Ben, 
the hideous, thin-lipped, long-jawed 
animal; one of those cruel, muraerous- 
looking lads, whose small eyes indicate 
cunning, ferocity, and sensuality, the ears 
combativeness, the mouth and jaws 
cruelty. Ugh! he made me shudder! 

“HawI haw!" he repeated. “Know 
who she is ? 

1 turned upon him with all the scorn 
that a “ superior" being feels for an 
uneducated peasant who advances opinions 
about art. Then with a contemptuous 
and silent upward nod, I made my way 
back to my couch. 

“I was sure you didn't know of her," 
continued this tormentor. Ah! she was 
a queer one as ever I saw. The skipper 
said to me, ‘Ben, if you’ll only marry 
that yoimg piece of mischief, I’U-’ ’’ 

What the skipper’s intentions had been 
no one learned, for the recital of them 
was cut short by the skipper himself, who 
hurled the tormentor across the cabin 
against the lockers, where he fell heavily 
and lay half stunned. I turned. Holli¬ 
day, the youthful-looking commander, was 
standing near, apparently unmoved, and 
as unconcerned as if he had not half killed 
the boy. Not a trace of any emotion was 
visible in his features, or in his nervous 
hands. Not a muscle quivered, and his 
voice was perfectly calm and even in tone. 

“ Pay no attention to that cub," he 
said verj' quietly, " he will not interfere 
again; and as for yourself, 1 would advise 
you not to go too far in any direction 
either. Are you better ? ’’ 

“ Yes; but tell me why I am thus kid¬ 
napped and packed off to sea without 
notice. What have I done ? ’’ 

“Poked your nose into other people’s 
business,” he replied, with his gentle 
smile. “ Your curiosity led you to 
examine the Beacon; you wished to 
ascertain more than you have any right 


to know. But your uncle is a kind- 
hearted man, and has determined to 
Ratisfy your curiosity, iU-place<l and ill- 
mannered as it was." 

“ Why ill-mannered ? ” I murmured. I 
was becoming drowsy, and my late ex¬ 
periences were calculated to fatigue one. 

“ Certainly ill-mannered; you quitted 
his house by night, in secret, to pry into 
matters which in no wise concerned you. 
That’s ill-mannered. You defy me, your 
uncle’s fiiend, on board my own vessel. 
So I had you rope’s-ended. But I bear 
you no malice; you’ll come out all right." 

“And what do you intend to do with 
me ?” I asked, feeling somewhat shame¬ 
faced, a condition to which my drowsiness 
added much strength. 

“ We'll make you a s^or in time—it is 
your own wish; your precious uncle says 
so much. But beware of prying, mind 
your own business, learn your duties, and 
you will suit me. But if I find you obsti¬ 
nate or disobedient, prepare for squalls t " 

My eyes closed as be raised his hand. 
Half expecting a cuff 1 shrank back, but 
the skipper meant no harm. He told me 
to sleep, and as by this time Ben had 
gathered himself up, my patron warned 
him not to dare to interfere in my con¬ 
cerns again. The lad looked scared, half- 
dazed ; his head was cut, and a large 
bruise was apparent on his cheek under 
the eye. He had been hurled aside with 
tremendous force, yet without apparent 
effort, by the musetJar skipper. 

Ben slunk away. The captain of The 
Twine went on deck, and I fell into a 
kind of stupor which that night did duty 
for sleep. I woke once when the vessel 
was being hove to in the King’s Boad at the 
mouth of the Avon when the watch was 
set. Then I became conscious of the 
descent of the captain into the cabin, 
where the lamp was still burning. He 
paused by the panelling opposite, and 
then vanished into his private room. 
The Ingger pitched at her anchorage, but 
the gentle motion did not affect my iien-es, 
and in five minutes I n as again uncon¬ 
scious of everything save the dull burn¬ 
ing sensation in my bock, which intruded 
even into my dreams. 

Early in the morning I awoke, and for 
a moment or two 1 could not remember 
where I was. But the expiring and by 
no means odorous lamp, and cabin 
fittings, very soon brought back reminis¬ 
cences of the events of the preceding day. 
Suddenly I sat up; something had struck 
me. Yes I Adela’s portrait had been 
removed! The skipper, when he paused 
on his way to his cabin, must have unhimg 
the so-called portrait. Y'et miserable as 
was the execution, the subject redeemed 
it, in my estimation at least. What was 
the mysteiy which connected the skipper, 
my uncle's servant, with my uncle's 
ward ? This was the question to which 
I intended to have an answer before 
many days elapsed. 

Thus resolved I went on dock, and 
found out by inejuir^’ that the lugger was 
Ijing in the King's Road under Portishcad 
Point—in Avon’s mouth, in fact, ready 
to slip down when the orders came. 
They could not immediately arrive, as I 
understood, because a special horseman 
had to ride down and hand the skipper his 
information and despatches. We were 
lying concealed as carefully as possible, 
ready to slip and bo off if any alarm 
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shotild come. Opposite was Cardiff, ftnd 
higher up New Port, near the mouth of 
the Usk, and Caerleon beyond it. The New 
Passage lay higher up the river, where no 
road nor bridge can ever find its way while 
Severn sends its bore up stream so fast.* 
Daylight crept on, and sunrise lighted 
up the coasts and distant hills. But no 
news came. I had my breakfast with the 
sailors, and did not relish it; but Ben, my 


“Ay, ay,” muttered another, with his 
mouth full, “ but there's hawks about. 
The Bevenue cruisers are fiying too near 
the tracks just now.” 

“ We can't sail this tide,” remarked a 
third, “ and it’s ill beating down against it. 
Why we stick up here beats my in¬ 
vention." 

“What shall we do when we get out,” 
1 inquired. “ 1 wish you would put me 


“ You'll hold your tongue or take the 
risk,” I said, rising irom the locker on 
which I had seated myself. 

“ I don't mind the risk,” he replied. 
“ You haven’t the skipper to back you 
now, and I'll pay you out for this crack on 
the skull I” 

" Come on with you, then,” I cried, put¬ 
ting myself in an attitude of defence. “ I 
will not stand ycnir bullying.” 







A picture, a portrait, fixed my attention 
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enemy ns he seemed to be, served the 
watch and me in turn. As we discussed 
our meal of tea and biscuits, many specii- 
lations were hazarded about our venture. 

“The skipper VOW’S he’ll run dowm to 
Lundy, and see what he can find in the 
Channel. If all be in order, he can cross 
to France again.” 

• ICiuiter Reginnlii was no trae prophet. The SeverD 
ii defeated. 


ashore first," I added quickly. " My 
uncle will reward you.” 

“ Your nunky, who's he ? ” he asked. 

*' Mr. Murdoch, the Merchant Adven- 
ttirer. Y'ou know him, surely? Your 
skipper knows him. He will reward you, 
I am certain. 1 wrUl give you all I possess 
if you will let me go ashore.” 

“Want to desert, do ye? ” muttered Ben. 
" Very well; it’s my duty to report this.” 


“ ITl not baulk your worship’s fancy,’* 
Ben replied, throwing aside his jacket; 
his feet were bare, and pattered on the 
deck. 

A space was quickly cleared. The rnen 
were aniions for some diversion. Ben, 
they fancied, would prove victorious; and 
though I was a pretty good band at taking 
care of myself, I was rather stiff and stale 
after my undeserved punishment. 

[Nevertheless 
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Nevertheless, I was compelled cow 
to defend myself, and we set to, by no 
means in a dainty fashion on his side, for 
he plunged his shock head into my 
stomach in such a manner as would have 
capsized me had not a lucky movement 
of my left knee stopped bis onslaught. 
This check made his nose to bleed and 
his lips to utter wrathfij wicked words, 
which sounded fearful in my ears, then 
thankfully innocent of their meaning. 

But my adventure was by no means 
over. 

Ben recovered from bis stu^iriBe and let 
fly at me viciously; an attack which 1 
only partially escaped. Then, I think, we 
closed pommeUed away rapidly, neither 
gaining much advantage in ^ose combat. 

But why attempt to describe in detail 
what must be at the best but a brutal and 
brutalising scene, especially when men so 
far forget themselves as to encourage such 
an encounter and become willing spec¬ 


tators of the result. Suffice it to say. my 
w’ay of holding back my head, and firing 
rapid charges from a straight arm, gave 
me the victory—which, in private, 1 did 
not think anything to boast about in 
those days. 

The sailors bad been watching the 
battle, which bad not been conducted with¬ 
out some noise and general hilarity on 
their parts. Ben and myself were not 
much amused, though greatly interested 
in the encounter; and when he gave in I 
was very much pleased—not only because 
be had given in, but because 1 had not 
given out. 

We were considerably the worse fur 
this trial by battle, but fortunately the 
skipper did not require our services 
immediately. He lay quiet in his berth 
awaiting others, and did not demand any 
breakfast until late. Then be made 
Inquiries for Ben, who went aft with a pair 
of sevei’e black eyes. 

(TV ctm/iimfd.) 


I suppose the young commander guessed 
the cause of this eSect, but he n^e no 
remark upon Ben's appearance to him. 
nor did he make any inquiry for lue. 
The day wore on, the tide ran out. and 
had again begun to make, when a boat 
came down the Avon and pulled under 
the lee of Tli€ Tunn$. 

Holliday, the skipper, was on deck in a 
moment. His ears were sharp os a 
hare’s. He took the packet of correspon¬ 
dence which the man banded to him, ard 
after some conversation over the taffrail 
with the new comer, waved him farewell, 
and bade the man who had escorted me 
to the lugger get up anchor. Then he sent 
for me. 

I entered the cabin, where ho was 
awaiting me, in some trepidation. Would 
he punish me for fighting, or put me 
ashore to return to Bristol ? No doubt 
he had had some instructions regarding' 
me. 


COHCEBHINO C0BNCBAKE8. 

By Will O. Chabcole, 

Aiii/ior ttf “Our Latrtl Painting ErpedUion," He., He. 



some people imagine that the corncrake is a 
bird, I don’t know ; I have found it to be a 
beast! Nobody ever saw a corncrake—a 
giown-op one, 1 mean. You may come across 
amall ones; but my belief is, that after they 
grow up, they become invisible ; and (unlike 
the model child) are “ heard, not seen." 

Infant corncrakes inspire me with charity 
—they appeal to my higher nature. If I 
hadn’t seen one. 1 would never have 
believed that the corncrake was ever young 
and innocent. When I think of it, I have 
never seen a whole yoong one. My acquaint 
once was made with fragments of them, and 


was but a fleeting glimpse, in the presence 
of my cat. Such details may possibly be 
repugnant to the reader, so I shall but add 
(in justification of bis conduct) that my cat 
suffers from insomnia. 

My first e.xperience of elderly corncrakes 
was not so pleasing. Pastel's weakness for 
poppies and the beauties of nature generally 
was at the bottom of it all. No; that isn't 
quite correct. To begin with, we missed a 
train. Well, if trains will not wait for one, 
what can one do? The answer is evident— 
Nothing. That is just what Pastel said. We 
were (os usual) on the way to some place of im¬ 
portance, no matter where ; and, as yon shall 
see, discovered we would have to spend tlie 
night insome sortol building—no matterwliat 
It was a wretched little village : and as I had 
just awakened to the fact that my cherished 
sketch-book was gone on an unpremeditated 
journey to some -distant clime in the train 
we had left, I felt that life was hardly worth 
living. These reckless thoughts alone 
prompted me to suggest passing the night in 
The Traveller's Joy—a hostelry which, to 
the naked eye, gave not the faintest promise 
of justifying its name. 

Pastel said be should imagine that the 
landlord, if he painted the sign (and it looked 
as if be had!) must be a person of infinite 
sarcasm. 

He (not the landlord, but Pastel) had 
another suggestion to make. He had seen 
a delightful cottage on the outskirts of the 
village. A hieroglyphic card in the window 
informed students of the dead languages 
that there was a room there to let. 

It was in the middle of a field of poppies. 
.. . We were but mortal. We made for that 
cottage, regarding the inn with lofty scorn. 

It is needless to add that we took the 
room. You may strive with the elements ; you 
may even get the carver and gilder to frame 
your pictures becomingly:—but you cannot 
move Peter Pastel when heisbent npona thinr* 

When Pastel is pleased, be is pleased. His 
rhapsodies over the house, the poppies, and 
the view, I might repeat; but if I did, it 
would make his name quite famous. 


We were at snpper: a dcUffht/ul suppei. 
he said; but I wasn’t enough of an anti¬ 
quarian to appreciate the eggs—I repeat, we 
were in the midst of that festive meal, when 
—a corncrake began to croak under our 
window. That would be about 10 p.u. 
It was very amusing at first; and we rather 
enjoyed it. 

Two hours later, our sense of humour was 
entirely exhausted. So were our missiles 
(our hostess collected shells). But the same 
could not be said of that bird. He hod never 
stopped. He was a little hoarse maybe, but 
there was plenty of work in him yet. 

If the corncrake chants solely to keep up 
its vocal reputation, then, I must say, it is 
the most upright, conscientious bird in exist¬ 
ence. But my private opinion is, that its 
croaks are actuated by a deep and deadly 
hatred of the human race. 

To me, these hideous motives of revenge 
alone explain its nightly crimes (for they are 
nothing short of that). Its victims will ap> 
preciate the truth of my words when I aay 
that the corncrake is the barrel-organ of the 
country. 

We were dreadfully tired ; even dreadfully 
sleepy at first; but all that sort of thing was 
out of the question. About 1'45 we discerned 
a change in our serenader's voice -he wasn’t 
keeping quite such strict time either; he even 
occasionally seemed to feel drowsy. 

“ He's getting weaker,” said Pastel; " he 
really is. He will faint, I think, in a few 
minutes." Buoyed up by this hope we 
waited. 

The corncrake slackened speed ; then sud¬ 
denly, the hideous chant swelled forth more 
loud, more vigorous than ever. It was evi- 
dent that the wicked old bird had either hired 
an assistant or taken a new lease of life." 

“ Ob, 1 say. Pastel!" cried 1. "Is it pos¬ 
sible that he has been asleep all the time, and 
that.that is the sound of his breathing ? " It 
was a horrible thought; that we h^. been 
awake all these hours, and be enjoying n 
calm, tranquil sleep. It was monstrous. 

Rising hurriedly, I opened the window, and 
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hurled a boot (Pastel’s) in the direction of the 
voice; while Pastel contributed a bottle of 
fixative and an immense button-hook, the 
latter, I grieve to state, being the property of 
our landlady. 

The sounds ceased. I shnt the window. 
And immediately after the bird was bard at 
work again. 

Over the next two or threo hours I must 
draw a veil. Suffice it to say that the corn¬ 
crake, knowing, probably, that we were to 
leave by an early train, just stopped about 


half an hour before we should have got up. 
Therefore it was entirely his fault that we 
missed the train in question. 

When we did waken and look about ns, we 
wished most fervently that we had caught it 
and left in the grey of the morning, when 
our landlady mightn’t have noticed the ter¬ 
rible traces left by the fixative bottle when 
it splintered on the doorstep. 

In the dim dawn, too, one doesn’t observe 
lots of little things—button-hooks hanging 
in the top branches of trees, for instance. 


Pastel is remembered in that village os 
the lame gen’elman.” He gained this repu¬ 
tation by walking to the station in one boot 
and one slipper. He says that the loss of that 
boot can never be explained; and that is 
likely enough, unless yon, I, or the corncrake 
enlighten him. 

We often wonder whether they cut the 
field of hay soon after we left; and, if so, 
whether our landlady was thereby enabled to 
collect shells at her own door. Who can 
say? 


T ec story of Bobert Bruce and the spider 
is too stale to be retold. But less musty 
is the following anecdote of Timour the Tar¬ 
tar, else called Tlmourlenk, Tamburlaine, 
Tamerlane, and also Timburlame—not 
unhappily, for lame he was. Once, flying 
from his swarming foes, this future con¬ 
queror of half the then known world stole 
into a ruined building, and there lurked for 
many a weary hoar. Presently, to divert his 
thoughts from his seemingly hopeless 
plight, be began to watch the movements of 
an ant bard straggling to Ing a grain of com, 
big as herself, to the top of a lofty wall. 
Again and again she failed; but never lost 
heart. And at length, after sixty-nine 
fruitless efforts, success rewarded her plucky 
perseverance. “ This sight,” writes Timour, 
gave me courage then, and taught me a 
lesson which I shall never forget.” 

Meanwhile, as Balzac says the latest 
illustrations arc always the best, I can 
supply one no older than lost summer. 
Strolling along a country lane, not ten miles 
from St. Paul's, I suddenly heard a rustling 
sound in the pollarJ elm hedge that crowns 
the yard-high bank which flanks the roadway. 
Then came a light thud. I looked, and lo 1 
a small rat—or gigantic fleldmouse—lay, 
seemingly lifeless, at the foot of the bank. 
Baising my eyes to the hedgerow, I noticed 
a pau of bright, black, beadlike eyes warily 
peeping from one of the tunnel-like ends of a 


BOGGED DOES IT. 

By Philip Kekt, b.a. 

hollow root. T’other end yawned black about 
a loot to the left; and, as I soon discovered, 
the tunnel ran right through. Stepping 
baok some three or four yards, I stood stock 
still, resolved to watch the upshot of this 
little wayside tragedy in animal life. Ere 
long the owner of the eyes—a weasel —leapt 
from his wooden cave, and, fixing its teeth in 
the nape of the rat’s neck, scrambled with it 
half way up the bank, then rolled back, prey 
and all, into the road. This laughable 
mishap, however, occurred but once. Next 
time, the weasel dropped the rat in time to 
save itself. But drop it it did, yea, a score 
of times, before the sound of nearing wheels 
scared it from its efforts to secure the quarry 
it had killed. 

Would it renew them ? Yes ; the moment 
the sound of the wheels died away in the 
distance, there gleamed the bright eyes—like 
a pair of lamps —from the right hand mouth 
of the tunnel, and in a trice the still fruitless 
effort was repeated. Try succeeded try with 
lightning speed. And, though alone, I 
laughed aloud to see this beautiful little 
animal, with its olive green back and chin¬ 
chilla-grey belly, darting in at one end of 
the root and out at t'other as if it were play¬ 
ing a game of bo-peep with me, while 
making a passing dash at its booty just to 
heighten the fun. Impossible to quell the 
fancy that those beadlike eyes were sparkling 
with fun 


Yet the weasel “meant business” as we 
say. Though dozens of vehicles rumbled by 
and drove it into the depths of its retreat, 
the instant the coast was clear, forth it rushed 
for a fresh try. “Clearly,” thought I, “if 
weasels have wordbooks, this weasel has 
blotted out the word * impossible ’! ” 

For a whole hour I waited, but not 
impatiently. How feel impatient in the face 
of that living example of patient perseve¬ 
rance ? Besides, I was counting the attempts. 

I counted eighty-five, and then- 

Well, by this time a small pyramid of sand 
and gravel, scraped down by the rat-hunter's 
scrambling paws, lay piled beneath the left- 
hand hole. And, as if guided by reason 
rather than by instinct, the weasel availed 
itself of this seemingly accidental aid. 
Darting down for the eighty-sixth time, it 
hauled its prey to tbo top of the pyramid, 
thence took a sort of flying leap, and 
vanished with its load, to be seen no more 
by me. Doubtless, it heartily enjoyed its 
triumph and its hard-earned meal—a 
plentiful one. For—fleldmouse or rat--the 
quarry was nearly as big as the hunter. The 
reader will think of Tamerlane's ant's grain 
of com. But of that story I then knew 
naught. And a lad plucktly struggling 
with a sackful of flour was the only simile 
that suggested itself as 1 watched this 
striking illustration of the old truth th'St 
“ Dogged does it.” 
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PART IT.—FOREIGN BIRDS (continued). 
(Sm Coloured I’lMe.) 


Crimson-eared Waxbill (17) is, per- 
X hAps, more frequently called the Cordon 
bleu, which is its P'rench name. It is a 
pretty bird, and our drawing of it scarcely does 
jostioe to the delicate tinting of its breast. 
The female is readily known from her mate 
by her lack of the crimson-ear patch to which 
t^ gpecies is indebted for the English name 
mentioned in our list. This, too. is an inex¬ 
pensive little bird, fit. or 6s. the pair. At one 
it was thought to be very delicate, but it 
k not, and will live eight or ten years in the 
hooae, on white millet and ants’ eggs. A 
baadiol of hay-seed given now and then will 
amoae all these email birds, which, as a rule, 
are very fond of rummaging about in any- 
tiiing of the kind. The Cordon bleu breeds 
pretty freely, or, perhaps I should say, nests, 
lor the young are not by any means always 
reared. The old bird will build her nest, lay 


her four or five white eggs, sit on them with 
exemplary patience, and appear to be awfully 
delighted when the young ones make their 
appearance, but after a week or so, sometimes 
less, they are thrown out of the nest, and the 
old birds start to build again. Still they do 
well now and then, and one nestful reared 
compensates the owner for many losses and 
disappointments. 

We now come to a bird which formerly 
was generally known by the exceedingly ugly 
and ill-omened name by which it is designated 
in the plate, namely. Cutthroat, in conse¬ 
quence of the band of red feathers, reminding 
one of a gash, that marks the throat of the 
male. The French, with better taste, call it 
le Moineau cravattd, which I translated freely 
Bibbonfinch, a name by which the species is 
now very generally known in this country. It 
is a much prettier cne than the ether, and 


equally descriptive of the bird and the peculiar 
arrangement of colour by which it is readily 
distinguished. The female locks the throat 
mark, but otherwise resembles her mate, 
though sometimes he is a good deal darker 
on the back. If the Cordon bleu is a bad 
nurse, the Bibbonfinch is worse, for I have 
never heard of a single case in which its 

J ’oung have been reared in this country, un- 
ess the eggs were given to other birds, such 
as a Zebrafinch, to hatch. This is curious, 
for few foreign birds nest more freely than 
the Bibbonfinch, but as soon ar> the young 
are seven or eight days old. invariably they 
are deserted or thrown out of the nest. 
These birds are very cheap, and the mate 
has quite an agreeable song. 

The Java Sparrow (2B and 25) is almost 
too well-known to need description. The 
white Java (25) is a domesticated variek/ 
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of the ordinary grey kind (28), and is not as 
hardy as the latter, which will winter out of 
doors quite comfortably in a suitable aviary, 
facing south or south-west, and properly pro¬ 
tected from wind and rain. The White 
Java cannot, at least as a rule, and certainly 
not without preparation. While I have 
bought the Grey Java as low as 10s. the 
dozen, the white is much dearer, and I paid 
£1 for the first pair I had, but about 5s. each 
is the price now. Although the plumage of 
these birds is exactly alike, it is not difficult 
to distinguish the sex when a number of 
them ore together, for the hens are perceptibly 
smaller than the cocks, and the latter have a 
funny way of dancing and singing in which 
the former never indulge. 


Both varieties breed quite freely in con¬ 
finement, and if a Grey and a White bird are 
mated, the progeny will often be piebald or 
variegated, but not always so. They like a 
good sized bos to nest in, and use up a really 
enormous quantity of hay and feathers to 
make a nest with. Millet and canary seed 
they feed their young on, and nothing else. 
When the little ones leave the nest behind, 
they have blackish beaks; and so, by the way, 
have the various Waxbills; the little Grey 
Javas are readily known by the absence of the 
white “shirt collars’’ that distinguish the 
old ones. 

In conclusion, I would merely observe that, 
with the exceptions and under the restric¬ 
tions mentioned, all the birds shown in the 


plate may be kept together, but it will be 
better to locate the Fekin Bobin and the 
Nonpareil in a place by themselves, for 
although they eat the millet which is the 
staple food of the others, it does not agree 
with them, and usually brings about tbeir 
early death. They should be fed on ants' 
eggs, any insects available, and the “ Insec- 
tivorous-Blrds* food ’’ sold by Abrahams, 
Hyde, Capem, and other caterers for our 
feathered pets. 

The best green food for all these little birds 
is grass— a sod such as one gives to a lark; if 
in Hower, so much the better. Grit, that is. 
coarse sand, is quite as indispensable as food. 

(tue end.) 


THE BOTS OWK PHOTOOBAPHEH. 

ENLARGING FROM SMALL NEGATIVES. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. (oxon.), 

Author of " Hoie to 3iak< a Hanil'Cameraf ‘‘/{oie to Chooif Pkoloi/rophie Apparatus," cle., fir. 


Y ou will find in practical work that nega¬ 
tives without very strong contrasts give 
the best results. A small bit of black, on a 
print direct from the negative, makes an 
unsightly blotch when it comes to be magni¬ 
fied in an enlargement. None but good 
negatives will do for this work, as any 
distortion or small imperfection, which is 
hardly noticeable on a small print, looks 
horribly plain on the enlargement. 

I want now to say a few words on making 
enlargements by artificial light, as for those 
who are hard at work during the day the 
daylight is not practically available for this 
purpose. 

To enlarge by this method three things are 
required—1. A source of illumination. 2. A 
“condenser.” 3. A screen to hold the paper. 
This is just the same as the one we have 
been using for daylight enlarging. 

1. The source of illumination.—This had 
better be an argand lamp—the more brilliant 
the better. Or, what is better still, is a lamp 
such as is supplied with an optical lantern— 
for example, Hughes’s “ Pamphengos ” lantern 
(W. C. Hughes, Brewster House, Mortimer 
Road, Kingsland, N.), or Stock's new lamp, 
which seems likely to displace the others (W. 
Stocks, Rye, Sussex). 

Now it would, no doubt, be possible to 
make an enlargement by merely putting the 
lamp” behind the negative, with lens and 
screen in front as before, but practically, 
such an arrangement cannot be used success¬ 
fully because the illumination is not bright 
enough, nor is it evenly distributed over the 
negative. What we want, then, is a “con¬ 
denser ’’—that is, a large lens, or rather a 
combination of two lenses—which will collect 
the rays of light and concentrate them on the 
negative. The condenser can be obtained 
from any optician, and will be the most 
expensive item of your outfit. The size of 
the condenser will depend on the size of the 
negative from which you want to enlarge. 
The role is that the diameter of the condeneer 
must slightly exceed in length the diagonal of 
the plate. Thus for \ plate you want a 
condenser about 5^ inches in diameter; for 
^ plates, one 8) inches in diameter. 

The lens you are to use is merely an 
ordinary portrait or rapid rectilinear. The 
larger the stop with which it will give 
good definition the better, as the light is not 
so strong as before. 

There are plenty of boys who read this. I 
have no doubt, who have constructed a magic- 


PART III. 

lantern for themselves. Those who liave 
done so have only to use the large condenser, 
the lens of their camera, and their lantern 
lamp, to manufacture an enlarging lantern, 
the dimensions, of course, being altered, so 
that the front will take negatives of the size 
required to be enlarged from, instead of only 
lantern slides of the usual size. 

Fig. 4 shows a section of a lantern of such 
a kind. It must be made either of tin or of 



I- Lcn<. n, Stop or of Ipns. s. Support 

for negative : dark jiortiim is wnod, ligtit portion -lit in 
wliieh iieiTative ia placed. <•. Coiidciis<T. f. Ko^ly of 
lAiup IinMiiig oil. u, u. fila.sa bock and frontof lauip. 
w. VTick.'i of lamp. n. Reflector of lamp. t. Handler 
to turn up wicks of latnp (there are tlirce or four, of 
course). H.U.K.U. Holes loadmit air for lamp. >i.m. 
Supports of cover of wicks of lamp. o. Chimney of 
lamp. K. Handle. 

well-seasoned mahogany that will stand the 
heat of the lamp, which is excessive. For 
this reason great care must be token that the 
conden.ser does not crack. The great diffi¬ 
culty with an oil lamp is that the four wicks 
are liable to produce a shadow on the picture, 
caused by the spaces between the wicks. For 
this reason, if you buy your lamp expressly 
for enlarging, I would either get a three-wick 
one, or one in which the four wicks are 
arranged as a W. Such a lamp is the “ W ” 
lamp, sold by Messrs. Wood & Co., 74 
Cheapside, E.C. 

The best paraffin oil is necessary if the 
lamp is to give its full amount of light, an 
inferior sort will not do—moreover, the smell 
has to be considered. This will force itself 
very plainly on your olfactory nerves, even if 
you use the best oil; but it may be abated to 
its lowest amount by keeping the exterior 
of the lamp perfectly clean. Some people 
never use their lantern without cleaning the 
lamp afterwards, pouring out all the oil it 


contains, and putting it in fresh next time of 
using. I confess to being of too indolent u 
nature to go through all this, but I keep the 
exterior of the lamp as clean as I can by 
never upsetting any oil on it. It should be 
put in with a large funnel, which entirely 
obviates any risk, especially if the lamp is 
never filled quite full. Some people advocate 
dissolving a little camphor in the oil, which, 
they say. removes the smell and causes a 
whiter light. I do not think it makes very 
much difference to the light, and I am quite 
certain it does not remove the smell, it only 
adds another to it. Mr. Hughes, the maker 
of the Pampheugos lamp, does not approve 
of the use of camphor, which, he says, clogs 
the wicks. But experimental readers will 
very probably like to try the experiment. 

The question of the ventilation of the en¬ 
larging lantern is a very important one, as 
these large lamps require a tremendous supply 
of air, and it ha.s to be given them without ad¬ 
mitting any of their light outside the lantern. 
This can only be done by a scries of holes in 
the bottom, sides, and hack of the lantern, 
and a series of cross tin plates over then). 
The back of any rubylampwill show you what 
I mean, but perhaps, as I have had occasion to 
refer to this system before, an illustration 
would be useful to those who do not know 
the arrangement mentioned (sec fig. 6). You 


FIG.5. 

DiAcn.KM SHOWING 8t.«tkm or AminriNo Am 
WHit.K Excluding Light rituu Intuuor op 
Lantkhs. 

w, Wocii or tin. T, T, T, TIii plates. Tlie air com^ 
in round tlie plates as sliown by tlie arrows. 

will see that the air can get round easily itx 
the direction shown by the arrows; bat, as 
your “ Physics Primer ” will tell you, “ light 
proceeds in straight lines,” and therefore, 
there being nothing to reflect it round the 
angles, it is entirely stopped by the plates. 
In some lanterns, instead of a number of 
holes, there is one long slit extending all 
along the side at the bottom, and furnished 
with strips of tin, arranged as cross plates as 
before. 

The method of enlarging here described is 
the best when only one or two enlargements 
are required. But there is another method 
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whereby aoy number of copies can be pro* 
daoed, and the same on bromide, ordinary 
paper, platinotype, etc., at will, which is, of 
course, a great convenience. This is done in 
the following way; 

Begin by making a transparency of the 
same size as the negative, by simply exposing 
an ordinary dry-plate in a printing-frame 
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behind the negative, film to film (the exposure 
being made to a gas flame which is turned 
down to the “ blue ” and suddenly turned up 
during the exposure, after which it can be 
turned out; or to an ordinary ruby lamp, 
by removing the cover daring the exposure 
and replacing it afterwards, or opening the 
door as the case may be), the exposure vary¬ 


ing according to the brightness of light, 
rapidity of plate, and character of negative. 
It is better to over-expose than the reverse, 
as we want every scrap of detail that the 
negative is capable of affording. Cheap, slow 
plates are best for this work, no very brilliant 
qualities or rapidity being required. 

(Tobt warfNiin/.) 


OUB LIGHTHOUSES: THEIR HISTORY, COHSTRUCTIOIT, AHU ROHAKCE. 

By T. Williams, of the Trinity House. 


W x now come to the third, and most 
famons Eddystone Lighthouse, viz. 
that of Smeaton. This truly great man was by 


PART VI. 

to the Royal Society, of which body he bad 
been elected a member in 1753. Upon the 
President of the Royal Society, the Earl of 


surely, the choice was nothing less than an 
inspir^ one. Smeaton'sstmcture was com¬ 
menced in 1756, completed in 1759. and 



w’)fesnoo a philoBophical-inatmment maker, 
ae had distinguished himself, however, by 
ingSDoity of many of his mechanical 
Mention* and improvements communicated 


Macclesfield, being applied to by the pro¬ 
prietors of the Eddystone to recommend a 
suitable architect to rebuild the lighthouse, 
Smeaton was nominated for the work. And, 


removed in 1882, having stood 123 years. 
A literally truthful motto for this tower, had 
the “Lady of the Lake" been written to 
suggest it in Smeaton's time, would have 
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been the familiar passage which Scott, in 
that beautiful poem, puts into the mouth of 
Fitz-James. 

“ Come one, come all! ” (we must imagine 
the lighthouse uttering words of defiance to 
the angry billows): 



View of Smeaten's Tomb. 


“Come one, come *U 1 tble rock shell fly 
From iu Arm beae ea soon es L” 

(It has been explained that the rock <2uf 
actually give way before the tower). But, 
though that inscription would not have been 
inapt, a far more appropriate one commended 
itself to Smeaton's simple, pious nature. 
Inside the upper store-room of his building 
was cot with a chisel the following text: 


" Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it." 

The same inscription, it may be mentione<l, 
has been cut on the internal face of the new 
tower. The architect of this latest Eddy- 
stone lighthouse was Mr., now Hir, James 
N. Douglass, F.R.S., Engineer-in-Chief to 



The Present Eddystooe Lighthouse. 


the Trinity Honse. This gentleman is one 
of a family distinguished for lighthouse 
building, and has himself designed and 
executed rock towers quite as difficult as 
his most renowned work, the fourth Eddy- 
stone Lightboose, which was commence 

(THE END.) 


THE ABC OE CONJtTBIHG 


I T will always be found a good plan to borrow 
from members of the andienoe watches, 
handkerchiefs, rings, coins, etc., when such 
articles are required during a performance, as 
not only do the owners take a greater interest 
in the tricks in which their property is em¬ 
ployed, but the audience as a whole are satis¬ 
fied that the apparatus is free from trickery. 
For tbe following trick it is necessary to have 
several rings, and if the performer can 
manage to borrow three or four the effect 
of tbe feat will undoubtedly be heightened. 
Failing this, however, the conjurer can nse 
curtain-rings. 

First of all, two pieces of tape, each about 
two yards long, are shown to the audience. 
Then tbe various rings are threaded with the 
tape, and two persons are called up to the 
platform to render assistance. They are each 
given two ends of the tape to bold, and are 
desired by the conjurer to watch carefully 
that he does not attempt to slip off the rings 
at either end. He next takes one end of the 
tape from each of his assistants, makes a 
single tie over the rings, and returns the 
ends, requesting that they may be held 
firmly. Then the audience behold the con- 


By a Pbofessor of Legerobmain. 

CHAPTER V.—TRICKS WITH TAPE—BOTTLE TRICKS. 

jurer perform the remarkable feat of pulling 
the rings clear of the tape, leaving tbe latter 
intact. 

After a slight preliminary preparation of 
the tape, the trick is easily within the power 
of any one. The tapes are doubled, and 
placed middle to middle, being joined there 
with a piece of cotton of the same colour. 
Obviously, if the rings are now placed on, 
and the cotton broken, they will fail off; but 
then tbe tapes will separate at the centre, 
and betray the secret of the trick. To avoid 
this, one tape from each end is tied over the 
rings, and the persons holding the tapes 
receive back the opposite ends to those they 
gave. Then the cotton can be broken and 
the rings released, while the tapes can be 
freely examined by the audience, who will be 
greatly mystified to find them unbroken. 

One of the pieces of tape may be utilised 
for tbe following trick. It should be cut into, 
say, three parts by one of the audience, and 
then tbe pieces tied together by the per¬ 
former with a cohple of hard knots. After 
the audience are satisfied that they are 
genuine knots, the tape is rubbed in the 
conjurer’s hands and then placed in an 


in 1878, and completed in 1882. Here are a 
few particulars of this structure. The build¬ 
ing is 44 feet in diameter at the base, and is 
solid for a height of 25^ feet above high 
water, with tbe exception of the space for 
the water tanks. The walls, where they 
begin, are 8 feet 6 inches thick, tapering to 
2 feet 3 inches at the top. The foundation 
courses are sunk at least 1 foot into the rock, 
and each stone of these courses is secured by 
two metal bolts, 1^ inch diameter, passing 
through the stone, and 9 inches into the 



Mode flf dovetalUnc the ateoes. 


rock below. The stones are all dovetailed 
both horizontally and vertically. 

The tower is approached for landing on 
two sides, gun.metkl steps being fixed from 
the rock up the front of the cylindrical base of 
the buiUling.and thence to the entrance door. 

Tbe rooms are nine in number, the seven 
uppermost having a diameter of 14 feet, and 
a height of 10 feet. Tbe two oil rooms con¬ 
tain eighteen iron cisterns, capable of storing 
4,300 gallons of oil, and the water tanks 
hold about 4,700 gallons. 

The wc'ght of the granite in the building 
is about 4,500 tons. The gun-metal entrance 
door weighs 1 ton, and the two fog bells on 
the gallery course weigh 2 tons each. Tbe 
light is a revolving one, worked by clock¬ 
work (which also actuates the bells), and 
shows double Hashes every half minute. 
The total cost of the structure was, in round 
numbers, about C0,0002. 


empty hat. After a few passes with the 
wand, the hat is given to one of the audience 
to examine, and the tape is found to have 
returned to its original state, without knots 
or joins of any kind. 

To accomplish this feat it is necessary to 
use a duplicate piece of tape. It is prepared 
by tying on it two pieces of the same mate¬ 
rial, each a couple of inches in length. They 
must be fixed at a distance from each other 
and from the ends of the tape equal to a 
third of tbe total length. So placed, they 
look, even at close quarters, like genuine 
knots tied with tbe tape itself. When this 
tape has been substituted for the piece ac¬ 
tually cut and knotted together, it is rabbe<l 
in the hands, and tbe sham knots at the 
same time slipped off. These are clipped 
between the middle fingers of the right 
hand, and can be dropped into a coat¬ 
tail pocket while the left hand places iho 
tape in the hat. Various methods can be 
resorted to for the purpose of effecting the 
changing of the first piece of tape for the 
prepared one. If tbe table has a cloth upoxx 
it reaching to tbe ground, tbe exchange cja-h 
be accomplished as follows. Drop the fir &4 
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piece, apparently by accident, behind the 
table, and p:ck up instead piece number two. 
Or if a screen is nsed, the tape can be 
changed when the performer fetches his wand 
from behind the screen. 

Another excellent feat with tape is known 
as the “ handcuff trick.'* One person has 
the ends of a piece of tape, about a yard and 
a half in len^h, tied to his wrists, and the 
performer is secured in a similar way with 
another piece, which, however, crosses the 
first at the centre. The problem is to 
separate the tapes without unfastening the 
knots or slipping the “handcuffs” over the 
hands. To do this the conjurer takes hold 
of the other tape where it crosses his own, 
and passes. ])art of it through the tape round 
one of his wrists from underneath; then 
slips that hand through it, and by pulling 
the tape round his wrist, leaves both pieces 
clear of each other. 

To cause a bottle at one end of a table to 
change places with a tumbler at the other 
end may be reckoned a remarkable feat. Yet 
the veriest amateur can safely accomplish 
the trick, provided be supplies himself with 
the requisite apparatus, which may be pur¬ 
chased at any conjuring depdt for a few 
shillings. The bottle and glass have brass 
covers placed over them, the conjurer waves 
bis wand, and on removing the covers, shows 
that in some mysterious way the articles 
have changed over. 

A short time ago, in wandering along the 
Harrow Boad, we chanced to discover a 
penny show in operation. A brilliantly 
paint^ canvas in ^e window contained a 
representation of an individual engaged in 
the performance of sundry feats of juggling 
and legerdemain; and learning that the 
entertainment was just about to commence, 
we decided to patronise the establishment. 
The performer tamed out to be a good 
jaggler, who had dabbled in conjuring and 
thereby spoiled himself. All went well 
during the first half of the programme, for 
that portion was devoted entirely to juggling, 
and in that art the performer was rather an 
adept. Bat his conjuring was really an 
trposi. He attempted half a dozen tricks, 
and made a fiasco of almost every one. The 
bottle and glass trick he reserved to the last, 
and knowing that no dexterity at all is 
required for its performance, we thought 
that he could not fail to go through the feat 
in a proper manner. But it turned out the 
reverse. He first covered the bottle, took off 
the cover again to show that it was still 
there, when the audience were surprised and 
amused to find the place of the bottle taken 
by a glass identical in appearance with that 
standing at the other end of the table. As 
if this revelation were not enough, the un¬ 
fortunate conjurer, in his confusion at the 
mishap, relsized his grip of the cover, and 
amidst a roar of laughter from the audience 
the bottle fell out from its concealment on to 
theplatform. Thisincidentconcluded the pro- 
ttedings, and the audience filed out of the 
»how to the tune of “ Sweet Katie O'Connor,” 
played vigorously on a piano-organ by a red- 
haided boy, all feeling that if they had not 
been mystified, they had, at any rate, had 
their money’s worth in laughter. 

The glasses used for this trick ere not of 
special construction, but the two bottles are 
(^e of tin, painted and labelled to resemble 
reauioe stout or ale bottles, and open at the 
bottom. Before the performance one is 
piseed over, say, the left hand glass, the 
bottle being bidden under one of the 
refers. To perform the trick this cover is 
‘hed op, the band pinching it to retain the 
ottle in its place, and put over the right 
Uod glass. Cover number two, which is 
^ptv, is placed over the left hand bottle, 
M then to make the articles apparently 
dttage places, cover two is pinched and lifted 


off, showing the gloss, and number one is 
raised with a light grasp, revealing the 
bottle. 

The disadvantage of the above form of 
the trick lies in the inability of the conjurer 
to give the covers for examination either 
before or after the change. To remedy this 
defect an improved version has been brought 
out which enables the performer to permit 
the closest scrutiny of the covers, which in 
this case are made of cardboard and open at 
both ends. Any one familiar only with the 
method first described would be very unlikely 
to discover the secret of the improved mode. 
The conjurer, after the examination of the 
covers, points out that they are both the 
same size, and, by way of illustration, places 
each in turn over the bottle. Bloving 
them, be draws attention to the respective 
positions of the bottle and tumbler, covers 
them over, and commands a change. The 
removal of the covers shows this to have 
taken place, and no matter how closely the 
audience examine the cardboard cylinders, no 
clue is given to the mystery. 

For this method one of the tin bottles is 
constructed a little larger than the other. 
It is placed over the smaller one, and both 
are then stood over one of the glasses. 
Showing the similarity of size of the covers 
by placing them one after another over the 
“ bottle,” is really a little dodge on the part 
of the conjurer to enable him to pinch off 
the outer shell with one of the covers, which 
we will call number one. The removal of 
this shell is not suspected by the audience, 
who think they see the same bottle as before. 


HARE AND HOUNDS AT TB AUTB COLLEGE. 
By a “ HoOD.“ 

B O. F. write* to ns from N*pler, New Zealand : “ I 
. thought that )«rhaps tiie • ticlosed account of a 
Maori paper-chase in New Zealand luigiit interest reader* 
of the ‘ B.O.P.’ Te Aute College is a large public school 
for Maoris In Hawke's Bay, and lins made itself famous 
in the footMl fleid, mme of those Maori footballers who 
riaiteil Englaod some time ago being old Te Aute boys.' 

“ A* Tuesday, the Queen’s Birthday, was very windy, 
we bad to put oft our paper-chase till the following day. 
Great anxiety for a floe day was felt throughout the 
school. Tlie sky was anxiously observed. Morning 
broke. A thick froet was on the ground. We were 
thnukfuL Before starting we were all colled inside tlie 
hall, which soon became a scene of great cotifualou and 
excitement. While «roe were shouting, others were 
singing, little caring for harmony or expression. As 
usual, ten minutes were a'lowcd as a start for the liarcs, 
each of whom was loilcn wltli a bagful of paper. How 
eagerly was the minute hand watched by every eye ! 
Before ten mhuitcs pa.-‘$c<l we began to crowd towanU 
the door. It was strongly guardeii by ta-o of the 
master*. Notwiih.«tAn<Iing their onlers the door was 
burst open, and liu-mlly came off its hinges. Some 
time was taken in striking the scent. No sooner was it 
found than the Miglor's whistle was heard, away we all 
went, hctter-skcIiiT, pell-mell. 

Over hill, over diUo, through brake, throngh mire. 

Over park, over pole, through water ^aud almost) 
through Are. 

The sceut mii past Mr. William.s‘6 house, and appeared 
to go straight to the railway station. A few chains 
from tl« station it turned in the direction of Te Ante 
at a very sharp angle. The elevation of tlie railway 
line kept tho liares out of our sight. The scent lay 
almost parallel with the lino for about a mile. While 
we were running along the line a train passed ua. She 
was travelling fo slowly tliat we felt very much iuclincd 
to hang on her, in order to give our poor legs some 
relief. When we came to lake Roto-a-kiu-a. wc found 
the scent diverted from the IIdj. Little did we tblok 


Cover number one is then put over the left- 
hand glass, and number two, which is slitl 
empty, over the bottle. As in the previous 
trick, in removing the covers number one 
leaves behind the shell, and number two is 
pinched and consequently brings away the 
bottle, leaving the glass. The reader will 
now wonder how it is cover number two can 
be given for examination, as it has the sham 
bottle inside. This is how it is worked. 
The table contains a trap, and over that the 
cover is stood while the conjurer points out 
the change that has taken place. The bottle 
falls through the trap, and then, of course, 
the cover may be as freely examined as it 
was before the trick was commenced. 

The feat of pouring several different kinds 
of wine from one bottle is rather an old one, 
but it will still be found to mystify on 
audience. These bottles are construct^ of 
tin, and contain compartments equal to the 
number of the various liquids it is desired 
to produce. Each compartment has a small 
hole passing through the outside of the 
bottle, the holes being so placed that when 
the bottle is giosped with the right hand in 
the ordinary way, the tips of the fingers 
cover them up. The air being ^us 
excluded the contents of the bottle will not 
run ont, for the opening of each compart¬ 
ment into the neck of the bottle is neces¬ 
sarily very small. When it is desired to 
poor out a particular liquid, the finger cover¬ 
ing the hole leading to its compartment is 
raised, and the air being admitted the 
reqnired liquid can be ponred ont. 

(To b* eonlinued.) 


tbe object of oar cliase so near. We cllil not even raise 
our lienils. Bat. in truth, the liares were now quite 
within a quarter of a mile of ua They saw ua, but we 
(lid not see thrni. Tliey told us afterwards that they 
thought tlipy would bo caught too soon. We inquired 
of some men working on the line if they had seen the 
hares posa They must have liad pity on the hare^ 
for they said that tbs hares Lad made for Pataganta. 
Onr appeerauoe made the liares Increase tlieir |iaee. 
While we wereon the main road at Te Ante, theobjcct* 
of our chase were on the top of the hid.sitting down 
and looking down uponusbelow. They ulmost teemed 
to tantijite us. To go up a hill is not at all pleasant, 
especisiUy after one has been running for five miles or 
more. Here a break among tlie hounds took place. 
The whipper-in in vain urged all the liound* to go oiu 
Some turned home. Tlie majority, however, foUowed 
the MCiit a* hard as ever. After a silent guud-bj e to us 
from the top of the hlU the hare* dimppeated on the 
other side. When we reached the summit we espied 
them not far off. turning homewards. This cheered lu. 
It was very evident we were gaining coiisiiirrably, and 
It wo* clear enough tliat one of the liares was lagging. 
Once more we reached tho college. Here we were 
uuxzled by a false track laid by the malmn. She must 
have pitied the hare* too. After some time we dl^ 
covered the scent mnnlng through the house. We now 
entertained great hope of having onr dinner at home 
after all. We were disappointed in this hope Tlie 
scent went through the schoolroom. Tliere we found 
a big heap of puper. It uos, perhaps, left there to 
entice us to lose time. We never stopped. In front 
of Mr. Williams's bouse wc crossed tlic old scent. Tlie 
new one went through the orchard. As soon os we came 
out of ths^ bush of leafless trees we fuiind the scent 
bending towards the school again. Thi* made us quite 
certain that wc were quite close upon the linrea And 
this was the rose. For just as we arrived ataipot 
where we could have a mod l(X>k round, we taught 
sight of one of them. Hewn* upparently trying to 
hide himself in the woobliol. Hearing us they ran out 
and made for the neighlmuriiig liills, A race ensued. 
The hares tnnile their iast effnru to get away. We 
pressed upon them very closely. A few minute* later 
they were brought to bay,” 
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F 'LxriiANT Huxnxo oc APmcA.—Tlie Illustmtion 
i which we rive on page 1*1 shows the curious 
mcthixl of elephant-hunting which is proetlaed by the 
•• sword hunters" among the Hamran Arabs. Tliese men 
hunt not only the elepliant, but the rhlnoceroa. giraffe, 
and lion, armed only with a two-handed sword, sharp •« 
a mxor, with wlileh they hnmutrlng their prey. Three 
is the usual number for an elepliant hnuU Tlicy induce 
the animat to cliargc one of their party, the other* 


F iursnlng. When they arrive within reach, onesprlnp 
rom Ills horse, with a few swift bounds he I* beside 
the e'pphant. and a stroke of hi* sword wver* the ten¬ 
don of one hind leg. This lirings the animal up, and 
the Arab has time to disable the other leg. when the 
victim it left to bleed to death. The hunt is.of oourse, 
moKl dangerous: and Sir Sainnel Baker, who apent a 
long time with the hunters, tells us that ucorly all of 
them meet their death in this wsy. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 
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Boy’^ ?apef. 






roi.rrrf« (Dl.limus).-Murt be seen toby » TOrgeon. 

Si K<.K<<N !>; TIIK AIIMV ^Miiiicsl Studeut), -Write 
ilircoi c<> Wlikciisil. 

mrnivu tCold Wiiti-r).—You »wm afrftUl of «ter. 
What ou eartii i« tlicfpxxl of batUiug one toe at i 
time V 

BiAOMiKiiwtSereml Rral-rs).- -T}icyarenotma«rot<. 
I.iit H-lwnui* mattiT. lleail I)r. Gordon SUUles s* 
“Advice to (Srowiii^ La.U" In oar back numi>era 

HAHBm« (m I»Ter).-Th(7 mieht do so. Rabbi s 
sboulil nut U- kept at tliat lieiKht fn.m the prouti 1. 
for iliey ouRlit t<> liavc exercise in tlie open air. 

W.mvs IS Cats (G. A. D.>.—Spratfs cure does for elibor 
dug or cat. 

EUUKOrATWN (/.anel.iau J.—Nu. it will do 

than the ret'crse. Try Day & Sons Oil oftUc Nutlit. 
Any chemist. 

Becomiso a IhiTTon (D.P.F.).—The desire to advance 
vourself from a clu-mist to a .lector is very lauJablf. 
But you will liftvo t.i ijivc up tlie sliop entirclv. ami 
study nt one of the creat medical schools Llvlnir 
Is clieaper in Ah. rd-cii, but the exams, arc e<iually 


miEtiMA.— There is no reason mr alarm, a man is 
not oblia.'d to siitn all bU Christian name*, ortuirive 
them all. If you have no right to .m" uf tour ni.itiy 
names drop It: if vi>u have a right to the iiaun*. but 
do not like it. drop'it. So lonR as you can be ideiiti. 
fled iliat is all ttiat is wanted. 

Jm -We should not think tlie pot* being different 
woulil matter, but vou probably only get the vurrrat 
you woulil if all carbons were the smaUe*t me. T he 
lamp may be of too high a v.iltaBi- fur your liattery, 
or the junctions of the wires may nut 1 -' cl.-ati and 
tlius hinder the current. We cannot think of any¬ 
thing else: you gave us ai few iletalls. 
jj j c _\re have given metliOil of making a dry 
'batterv heaps of time* in former coircsponiii-ncc 
colamhs and you cunld buy one a* eh^ply a* yon 
could make ono. Make a sine cylinder about 6 
inches high and 2^ indies diameter out of 
sine and init It into a pot the right slse to ]a« hold 
it In the middle of it on tiie bottom of the jar put 
a'hit of corn, aii.i on lliia stand a carbon rod. «ir 
ft niece about 7 inches long ami 1 inch wpiare. l ill 
UP between cartxin and xlnc and jar with a pasw 
mailc of plaster of Paris, glycorine 1 oiitice. cliloride 
of xiiic (saturate.! solution) i pint, and oxide of zinc 
1 ounce. Tlie amount of pla.stcr of Pans you must 
find bv experiment: it must be just enough to 
nrarly set hard but not quite. Fill tlic jar to witliln 
alwiit ? inch of the top. Of course wires are fasteuftl 
one to zinc and one to carbon in the usual way. It 
diies not pav to light electric lnm|M with these, any¬ 
more than ‘it does with Lechlawche cells; tliey s^n 
tun down, tbougli they recover pretty quickly. 
Each cell will cost you about 3s., and you will want 
at least five, if the lamp is a 6-volt one. 

Ksock-Ksei-S AXn B.anpy LKO.s.-We have ever so 
maiiv queries on these ailments, or rattier deformities, 
for t'hev are reailv so. We trust, tliercfore, that we 
shall hi' able to devote a special article to their ^n- 
sicieratiiin and tri“.itmont whenevcrpraeticable. Those 
iiitercsUsl may tliercfore be looking out, 

Mas-OE rt Docs (C. A. L.).-Washlng in lukewarm 
water with a mild iimi-lrritant soap, and afterwards 
anointing with sulphur liniment, is a safe and good 
cure. Siiould it fail, try Spralt's cure. 

Cat's Scppep (L. W.).-We advise giving pussy 
supper last thing at niglit to teach her the habit of 
coming home everv night instead of roaming about 
and doing all klndsof mischief. But she should never 
bo disappoints. 

Repestas-t (R. and Many Others).—T^ cold bathing, 
plcntv of outdoor exercise, good food and ^-liver 
oil You might also take a teaspoonful of Felloaes 
syrup twice a day. Do not reajl qi^k bo^s nor 
quack advertisements, and keep the mind constantly 
employed. 

Washino a Cat fH. M. L,).-A cat should only be 
wiiaUwl if there is very great neol. Of course you 


Caxobbt.—T here are several articles on the subject in 
onr “ Outdoor Games.” 

RAOnisPiiER. ETC.— Wc have already had articles on 
pebble polishing, but you can now get them only as 
reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 
j A. D.—If you look in “Lloyd's Register” at the 
Ouildhall IJbrary you will find the description cf 
the ship and the name of her owners; and you have 
only to scud your letter to the care of her own^s. 
In many cases the register gives the eaptom’ 
Another way Is to go to Lloyd's luqu’^y Omc. 

Royal Excliange, facing the Bank of England, where 
they will answer your » tninuie. 

S. No, you m-it ——c u- 

Lathe.—B uy an “English Mechanic 
from among the advertisers, or s. ii-'. t. 


o----■ — c-.•'* name. 

to Lloyd's Inquiry Office in^tlie 

qutetlon, free, in a minute, 
must serve undc-r the British flag. 

,'.._.:l3” and choose 

__ • send to the Britannia 

Company, Colchester, for their list. 

ISQtnsnrvB F.—The first coin is a twopenny-piece: 
the other is a Greek Ten I>:pta, with George Kingof 
the Greeks, and so on, as its inscription. I ins is our 
••next issue" after the receipt of your letter: the 
Interval will probably show you the absurdity of 
your request. 

rxrKK Canoe.—U nless you get the specially prepared 
paper it is iviser to try canvas or wikuL Tlie brown 
paper requires sticking together with marine glue, 
and this Is expensive in large quantities. Under 
any circumstances it would seem to be safertocover 
a paper canoe with thin canvas. The paper shoold 
be at least four sheets thick unless it is very stout. 

J B. Warp.-B roken Hill is the greot silver mining 
town It is in New South Wales on the Bouth 

I Australian frontier. Any modern gazetteer would 
have told you this. 

A Would-be Exoiseer.— Lodesfone is a form of 
magnetite, not lisematitc. It is the most Important 
ore of iron in Korwav, Sweden, and Russia. Any 
mineralogist will sell vmi a sj^imon. Try J. IL 
Oregory. 88, Charlotte Street. Fitzroy Square, or g«-t 
a copy of “Nature” aud consult the advertisements, 

Electricitt (Henry Hamlet).—The castings will cost nera'oi-,* (F. J. R.). 

5(. in the rough, or 15*. fitteil together ready for a course of Fellow 
wire. Tlie wire you have is too tliick, but as you jg ^ teaspo 

have it you might try it first. Cost of lamp iso*., meals. Don’t bat 

whatever power it may be. Number of yards is take the morning 

Ms-siblc to tell, it depends on your skill in 
Arinding^ besides, you cannot buy it by the yarf. 

Beat thing, If you have water tamed on from the seeing you. 
main, is a water.motor : probable cost about l^CM. or Iix-Hsalth (Hope 
16*. Apply to Mr. A. Walton, 9, Queen Anne Street, as well as boys, bi 

Stoke-ou-'mnt. even your age. 1 

Ttt,HEALTn (Boadmftn).—We think that a coarse of sponge 

cod-liver oil or the Kepler Mliition of oil and malt fruit before brM 

extract would do vou good. But in case anything once a day. ii i 

should be wrong with your lungs by all means con. teaspoonfui of tl 

suit a doctor. grada at night. 
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CHAPTER n.— ACQUAIKTANCES, HIGH A^iD 
LOW. 

I WAS at first too much concerned in my 
important culinary occupations to 
bestow much attention on the company. 
It was only when the eggs were boiled 
and the teapot filled, that 1 had leisure to 
make a few observations. 

The host, Pridgin, my new master, was 
not a very formidable sort of person at 
first blush. True he was in the Eleven 
and a fine all-round athlete. True he was 
fairly well up in the Sixth, and one of the 
boys Low Heath was proud of. These 
things (lid not strike one in beholding him. 
What did strike one was his air of lazy 
humour, which seemed to regard life as a 
huge joke, if only one could summon up 
the energy to enjoy it. Pridgin did 
indeed enjoy bis share of it, but one 
could not help feeling that were he to 
choose, that share would be a great deal 
larger than it really was. 

it was plain to see he was fond of 
Tempest; a weakness which reconciled 
me to him &om the first. Tempest, how¬ 
ever, seemed, if anything, to prefer the 
third member of the partypresent, whowas 
in every way a contrast to his genial host. 

Wales struck one as a far more impos- 
ing person than Pridgin, but not quite 
as attractive. He was dressed in what 
seemed to me the top of the fiishion, and 
had the appearance of a youth who made 
a point of naving everything of the best. 
He had the reputation, as I discovered 
afterwards, of possessing the most expen¬ 
sive bats and raquets, the best bound 
books, the best fitting clothes, of any one 
in Low Heath. It was also rumoured 
that he spent more than any boy in the 
town shops, and gave the most extravagant 
entertainments in his study. Fellows 
were a little shy of him for this very 
reason. He forced the pace in the matter 
of money, and there were only a few 
fellows who could stand it. 

Tempest was not one of these, and yet 
he seemed very thick with Wales. It 
was certainly not for the sake of his money, 
for Tempest was one of those feUows who 
never care for a fellow for the same 
reason that any one else would. He had 
begun by being amused with Wales’s 
dandyism and extravagance, and had 
en led in encouraging hiiii in them. 

"I expect,” said vVales, as the three 
heroes sat discrussing their tea, “we're in 
for a pretty lively term, if it’s true what I 
bear, that Redwood is to be captain.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he be ? ” asked Pridgin; 
“ he's a hot man in the fields, as well as 
in classics.” 

“ My dear fellow, he’s a town boy.” 

“ What of that ? ” 

“ What of that ? First of all, the town 
boys are most of them snobs. Sons of 
hard-up people who come to live at Low 
Heath so as to get them into the school 
cheap. Then they can’t possibly keep up 
with what goes on in school when they 
are away every evening.” 

“ There’s more in the second objection 
than the first,” said Tempest. “ I don’t 
see why a fellow should be out of it 
because he’s poor. If so, I can cut my 
lucky here. But it does seem a swindle 
to stick a town boy over all of us.” 

“I don’t see it,” said Pridgin. “He’s 
one of us. The only difference is, he goes 
home to sleep instead of tucking up in a 
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cubicle here. No, what seems to me the 
cool thing is this talk of a town boys’ club, 
that brags it’s going to lick the School chibs 
into fits. I hope it’s not true, for if it is, we 
shall have to sit up, and I loathe sitting up.” 

His guests laughed. It was notorious 
that Pridgin when be did bring himself to 
“ sit up ” was a person worth reckoning 
with. 

“ For the matter of that,” said Wales, 
“ Redwood's not likely to trouble himself 
much. He’ll take all the glory and do 
none of the work. The captain of Low 
Heath ought to have his hand in every¬ 
thing, and not let everything slide.” 

“ xoa'U find Redwood can be awkward 
enough when he chooses. You can never 
tell how fiur he'll let things go on. But 
when his back once gets up he’ll stiffen 
pretty hard.” 

“ijl I can say is,” stud Tempest, “if 
I'm to be cock of t^ house this term— 
and I’ve no right to be-” 

" Yes, you have, old chap,” said Pridgin. 

“ You know you purposely ran for 
second place last term so as to get ont of 
the fag of cocking the house,” retorted bis 
finend. “ Anyhow, if I am to be cock, I 
mean to stand up for our rights, and see 
we’re not done out of them by town boys, 
of all people.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Pridgin; “ stick up 
for yoiir rights. I don’t exactly know 
what rights we’ve got more than any other 
Low Heathans, but stick up for them 
certainly. Nothing like havmg a griev¬ 
ance, if you can only find one.” 

“ What do you say to Jarman for one ? ” 
said Wales. 

The faces of all three clouded at the 
mention of this name. 

“ Ah, I’d forgotten about that Is it 
true he’s to be a sort of general discipline 
master, and have the right of pulling up 
any fellow, senior or Junior, without even 
saying a word to his house prefects ? ” 

“ He won’t do it here, if 1 can help,” 
said Tempest, with a frown. 

“Well, have some more tea,” said 
Pridgin, “before yon begin operations. 
Here, kid, make a fresh brew, sharp, and 
then cut.” 

What I had heard had been quite 
enough to satisfy me that things were not 
running altogether smoothly at Low 
Heatli, and that Tempest was not begin* 
nui;; ais i.ew duties as head of his house 
i'-> the best of tempers. I confess I frit a 
hitle uneasy. For I knew my old cdiiefs 
impulsive, generous nature well enough to 
be sure that he might easily get himself 
into trouble for the sake of omer people. 
His friends were evidently glad enough to 
let him fight their battles, but were not 
likely, at least so it seemed to me, to take 
much trouble to help him through with 
them. 

I was wandering rather disconsolately 
down the passage when it occurred to me 
1 did not know what I was expected to do 
or where I was expected to go. 

I therefore ventured to accost a senior 
who was lounging about at the head of 
the stairs. 

“ If you please,” said I, “ I’m anew boy 
—can you tell me where to go ? ” 

The senior, a bland, good-looking sort of 
youth, surveyed me carefully and replied ; 
“ To bed, I should say.” 

“ AH right, thanks,” said I; “ which way 
is that ? ” 

He laughed pleasantly. 
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“ What's your name ? ” 

“ Thomas Jones.” 

“ You needn't mind about the Thomas 
up here. Where have you come from ? ” 

“ Do you mean, where do I live, or where 
have 1 been just now ? ” I inquired, 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding. 

“ Look here,” said he, “ hadn’t you 
better take a seat, if you want to tell 
me all your family history? I’m sure 
it's very interesting, but it’s rather late in 
the day to begin now. Where have you 
come from, not originally, but just now ? ” 

I Hushed up very much at this polite 
rebuke. Whatever made every one so 
anxious to assiune that I was an ass ? 

“ Pride's,” said I. “ I’m his fag, and 
he’s having a tea party.” 

“ Oh,” said the youth; “ who’s there ? ” 

“ Only Tempest and Wales,” I replied, 
feeling more at my ease. 

“ No one else ? ” 

“ No,” I answ’ered. Then guessing 
he might have the same antipathies as 
Tempest, I volunteered: 

“ Crofter’s not asked.” 

My companion opened bis eyes. 

“ Indeed—why ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Only I know Tempest 
wouldn’t have gone if he had been. 
Please which way do I go ? ” 

“ What objection has Tempest to 
Crofter?” 

“ I don't know—I suppose he’s a beast. 
Tempest hates beasts." 

The hoy laughed. 

“ He must be very fond of you,”said he. 

“Yes,” said 1, “we’re old chums; wo 
were at Hongerfield together, and both 
got ex-” 

There I was, after Tempest’s warning 
about keeping my exhibition dark. 

“ Both got what ? Expelled f ” inquired 
the senior, with interest. 

“ Well—yes,” said I, thinking that the 
best way of getting out of it. “ It was 
this way-” 

“ Be^y, Jones, it’s getting late,” said 
thesenior. “I’ve nodoubtit'saninteresting 
story. There, go and inquire in the fourth 
room on the left. They’ll show yon the 
way to bed.” 

And he departed. 

I was very sorry be had not given me 
time to explain the little matter at 
Dangerfield. It would be a pity for any 
one to get a wTong impression about it. 
Still, what a lucky escape I had had from 
blabbing about my exhibition! The 
fellow, too, seemed a nice sort of chap, 
and disposed to be friendly, so there was 
no harm done after alL 

I could tell, long before I reached it, 
that the room which had been indicated 
to me as the place where I might get the 
information for which I thirsted was, to 
say the least, inhabited—for the noise 
wmch penetrated through the keyhole and 
the cracks of the door was appalling. 
Either, thought I, a free fight is goinf; 
on within, or there is a steam engine at 
work, or the builders are shooting bricks 
through the window. I was mistaken. It 
was only five boys of about my age, talking. 

The silence which greeted my appear¬ 
ance was rather more formidable than 
the noise which bad preceded it. In the 
midst of it, however, 1 observed the foirm 
of Master Trimble, also that of my 
travelling companion of the mornings 
and concluded therefore that I had com& 
to the right place for information. 
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“ Fill! tip! cut I ” was the cordial greet* 
ing of the company generally. 

" Hullo, it’s SarahJ ” cried my travelling 
companion. “ What a lark 1 CoUar him, 
you chaps. That’s the idiot I was telling 
about. He came down in the train with 
hisma-” 

“ She. wasn’t,” said I; “ she was no 
relation.” 

A loud laugh greeted this disclaimer. 
"Well, his nurse, or aunt, or washer¬ 
woman, or something.” 

“ No, she wasn’t.” 

“ Shut up and don't tell crams.” 

" It’s 1 /ou who are telling crams,” said 
I, for the blood of the Joneses was getting 
up. 

" Look here; do you mean to call me a 
crammer?’’'demanded the speaker, look¬ 
ing very imposing. 

■‘If you say it again I will,”said 1. *‘I 
tell you that woman had no more to do 
with me than you; there 1 ” 

It was a critical situation, and the key 
to it was in my accuser’s hands. If he 
indsted that the lady in question had 
anything to do with me, 1 waa committed 
to call him a crammer. And if I called 
him a crammer, he was equally com¬ 
mitted by all tradition to punch my head. 
And in the humour I was then in, he was 
not likely to do that without getting one 
back for himsAlf. 

I know who it was,” suddenly cried 
Trimble. “ Of course 1 Tempest told me 
last term there was a young ass coming 
up who’d been at a girls’ school, and had 
^t an exhibition or something. Of course 
this was his old school dame. Good old 
Sarahl” 

At this terrific exposure the spirit 
leaked out of me. My telltale blushes 
confirmed what was true in the story, and 
my silence lent countenance to what was 
ontrue. The delight of my tormentors 
Was beyond, word^ They danced the 
‘ mulWrry bush” round me, overwhelmed 
me with endearing expressions, offered me 
^ and smelling salts and cruhions and 
hairpins, simulated hysterics and spasms, 
trod on mv skirts, and conversed to me in 
^rOl treble till I was sick of the business. 
Only one coarse was open to me. It was 
u unpleasant one, but on it depended, I 
felt, my future welfare at Low Heath. 

1 seized the nearest, who happened to 
be Master Trimble, and pulling him 
8 rotly but firmly by the nose, demanded 
gifla generally treated him that way? 
He kicked vigorously, and ordered me to 
rtiease the imprisoned member. I de- 
^ed to do so until I had kicked back, 
and finally deposited him on the fioor, 
■midst the laughter of bis perfidious com- 
mdes, who told him it served him right, 
md that “ Sarah ” was evidently one too 
many for him. 

This little protest stood me in good 
■f^ad. It put an end to all direct asper- 
Rom on my sex, although it was a mng 
while before I was destined to hear the 
lut of delicate insinuations on the topic. 
^ it advanced me very considerably in 
bvoor with the four whose noses I had not 
been fortunate enough to engage. 

" Look here; stop fooling, yon eha|>s,” 
Aid one of them, when in dne time 
■faster Trimble was permitted to regain 
bii feet. '* This new kid had better make 
^ our sixth man here. No other faggery 
Would be likely to take him, so we may 
M well.” 
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I concluded from this remark that the 
juniors of Mr. Sharpe’s house were per¬ 
mitted to herd together in half dozens; 
and on the whole I was disposed rather 
to bear the ills I had than fiy to others I 
knew not of. 

“ I don’t mind,” said I, “ if you let me 
be.” 

" \Mio wants to touch you with a pair 
of tongs ? You may as well pull in with 
us, and help us kick the others. It’ll be a 
change after the girls’ school.” 

“I wasn't at a girl’s school,” said I, “I 
told you. All I did was to coach with 
one of the teachers.” 

“About the same thing, I fancy,” said 
Trimble, blowing his outraged nose some¬ 
what defiantly, “ Sarah ! ” 

“ If you ctdl me Sarah again,” said I, 
hotly, “ I’ll pull your nose again.” 

“All right: Miss Jones, then.” 

“ No, not Miss; just Jones.” 

“ All serene, just Jones, then shut up; 
stick on your lavender gloves tmd keep 
your hair on.” 

There was a general laugh at this which 
vastly solaced the aggrieved Trimble, 
and encouraged him to refer jocularly to 
my late hat and boots, topics which I had 
not the spirit to resent. 

As soon as these personal matters were 
disposed of, I was tacitly admitted as a 
member of the honourable faggery, and 
invited to express my opinion on a matter 
which bad been engaging the attention of 
the fraternity before I arrived- 

“ We were thinking,” said my late 
travelling companion, whom his friends 
addressed as Langrish, “ that it would be 
a score to get up a Philosophical Society 
in the school. What do you say ? ” 

“ What to do ? ” I ventured to ask. 

“ Oh, discussions, and picnics, and larks. 
What do you suppose we should do? 
There’s a senior club of the kind already. 
They go in for dry rot—science and his¬ 
tory, and that sort of thing. Awful slow, 
and nobo<^ knows what he’s talking 
about. I natter myself toe should.” 

“ We ought to draw up some rules, 
oughtn’t we ? ” said Trimble. 

“ Bather—forge ahead.” 

Whereupon we crowded solemnly 
round the small table and put our heod^ 
together. 

One of the party, by the way, answering 
to the name ci’ Purkis, appeared to be the 
leading spirit, and made the most valuable 
suggestions. 

“Buie 1,” dictated he, “That this club 
be called the Low Heathan Conversation 
Club.” 

“ Hold on,” said Trimble; “you’ve got 
club coming twice in the same sentence. 
Bad grammar.” 

“ Besides, I thoT^ht there was to be 
something about philosophy,” suggested 
Langrish. 

“ And keeping out the day cads,” said 
Warminster, another of the party. 

“ Of course, if you make the rule long 
enough," said Purkis, with lofty contempt, 
“you can get something in it about the 
man in the moon.” 

“ But,” said I, thinking to make a little 
joke, just to show I had no ill-feeling, “ we 
don’t want him in the club, do we ? ” 

“ No,” said Langrish, who had evidently 
been on the look-out for his chance, “no 
more do we want pretty Sarah’s washer¬ 
woman ; do we, you chaps ? ” 

I subsided gracefiUly. The time was 


not yet ripe evidently for me to assert 
myself. 

“I tell you what," said Warminster; 
“ what’s the use of every one making each 
rule ? Let old Purkis moke the first, and 
I'll make the second, and Langrish the 
third, and so on. It will be ever so much 
quicker; and gives each chap a fair 
innings.” 

It seemed a good idea, and as it allowed 
Purkis’s rule to stand unchallenged, ho 
acquiesced. 

So in due time the following wonder¬ 
ful code of rules was drawn up and 
adopted: 

1. That this club be called the Low 
Heathen Conversation Club. (Purkis.) 

2. That the object of the club be and 
are periodical picnics and meetings for the 
discussion of philosophy etc. (Warminster.) 

(There was some debate os to whether 
the ninth word should be “ is ” of “ are.’” 
But “ are,” as agreeing with the plural,, 
was carried by a large majority.) 

8 . That each member bring his own 
grub, alias provisions. (Trimble.) 

4. That no day boy be eligible on to the 
club. (Langrish.) 

5. That any member breaking the rules 
is hereby expelled. (Coxhead.) 

6 . That the subscription be two shillings 
a term, payable in advance. (Jones.) 

(Warminster was anxious for con¬ 
sistency's sake to add the words “ and 
are " after “ the,” but was overruled.) 

After which we hononrablv drew lots, 
for the various posts of emolument and 
honour in connection with the club. 

To my surprise I was drawn for presi¬ 
dent. At first I was disposed to disclaim 
the honour on account of my youtii and 
inexperience. But my fellow philosophers 
assured me that was no excuse, and that 
my name would undoubtedly “ draw.” I 
did not exactly see how, but they wero 
probably better judges than I; and perhaps 
as an e:^ib- 

No, I was bound to keep that dark. 
At any rate it would be a nice thing to be 
able to write home to my mother, that on 
the day of my arrival I had been appointed 
president of the Philosophical Conversa¬ 
tion Club, with a right to add the initials- 
P.L.H.C.C. after my name. It sounded 
well, and would give me a better footing^ 
in Low Heath than my tan boots. 

Langrish was drawn for treasurer, and 
Purkis fer secretary; while to obviate any 
cause for jealousy, Irimble was selected 
as auditor, Warminster as librarian, and 
Coxhead as registrar. 

A levy of subscriptions was made forth¬ 
with by the treasurer, and the secretary 
was ordered to expend part of the amount 
in a handbill setting forth the object and 
personnel of the society, for distribution 
through the school. The auditor under¬ 
took to check the printer’s bill, the libra¬ 
rian to keep a copy of tbe document among 
the archives of tbe club, and tbe registrar 
to prepare a book for entering the names 
of the new members. Altogether it was 
a most businesslike proceeding, and ono 
which reflected, as it seemed to me, great 
credit on the young life of Low Heath. 

After this, a peremptory summons from 
the hell dismissed us precipitately to bed. 

I bad the indignity of being conducted to 
my cubicle by Mrs. Smiley, who bad the 
bad taste to adjure me in the hearing of my 
comrades to behave myself like a good 
boy and go to sleep directly the lights 
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were out. This was not altogether easy, 
for my cubicle happened to bo between 
those of Trimble and Langrish, and the 
partitions were not particularly high. 1 
was, indeed, allowed to undress and say 
my prayers without interference, which 
was more than I had hoped for. But no 
sooner was I in bed, and lights out, than I 
was favoured with all sorts of missiles 
pitched over the partitions on either side 
with extraordinary accuracy. A book 
from Langrish hit me on the ear, and a 


wet sponge from Trimble moistened my 
cheek. And when I sought shelter tmder 
the sheets, the butt-end of a 6shing-rod 
in the ribs drew me from my hiding place, 
and a clever cast with a hooked pin by 
Langrish relieved me of my outer cover* 
ing altogether. The footsteps of the 
monitor on duty deprived me of the 
privilege of making an audible protest. 
All 1 could do was to send Trimble’s 
sponge quietly over to Langrish, and 
Langrish’s book across to Trimble, and as 

{To be eonlinued.) 


well as I was able, recover my abstracted 
sheet with the aid of the rod. It took a lont; 
time, and laid mo open to dire penalties 
for disturbing the public peace. But it 
had to be done, and fortunately for me a 
row at the other end of the room called 
the monitor away in the nick of time. 

When he returned, all was still, and I 
was dreaming that Mr. Evans was soiling 
a pair of secondhand six-buttoned lavender 
gloves to my mother in the hall of Mr 
Sharpe's house. 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

Bt David Eza, 

Author tif “ Championi i>f the KremHn” “ The Tt^er Chkf ef Bumah," ete^ He. 


“ T SAT, Steve, what do yon think ? 

X Muddy Smmny ” (Bramston’s ver¬ 
sion of Mutto Sawmee) says he’s just 
seen the footprints of an elephant—an 
elephant t thi^ of that 1—right along the 
edge of the plantatien 1 ” 

** Hurrah I we'U have some sport at last, 
then I It's too bad to have been up here 
three whole days already, and not seen a 
siiule wild beast yet! " 

^ fact, Guest and Bramston, like many 
other untravelled lads, had much the 
same idea of the East as that imaginative 
email boy who, when playing at hunting 
in Bengal, shouted to his p^ymate that 
he was “knee-deep in tigers”; and, ex- 
-pecting as they did to see panthers and 
-elephants prowling about by dozens in the 
middle of this well-cultivated tea-planta¬ 
tion, they would have been sorely amazed 
to team that one may often march for 
days through an East Indian jungle with¬ 
out encountering either elephant or pan¬ 
ther. 

But, despite the cruel disappointment 
of having actually spent three days in an 
Anglo-Indian country-house without being 
4 t8S^ed by wild beasts, those three days 
had been to our friends and their two new 
chums (as well as to their protigi, Bob) 
■a time of intense enjoyment. 

Daylight found them in the garden, 
admiring flowers as big as tea-cups and 
butterflies as large as sparrows, or watch¬ 
ing the clouds roll away from the two 
mighty peaks which, rising far above the 
dark ring of wooded mountains, reared 
their vast purple ton'ers against the blue 
eouth-eastem sky. The seven o’clock 
breakfast was hardly over when they 
were off on a ramble over the surrounding 
hills, scaling cliffs, creeping along perilous 
rock-ledges, tearing through Aickets, 
racing over each other down steep ridges, 
bathing in mountain torrents, startling 
with their shouts and laughter many a 
wild boar from bis lair in some gloomy 
wooded hollow, and always looking for¬ 
ward eagerly (though hitherto in vain) to 
encountering some of the elks, leopards, 
or elephants, whose tracks tliey saw in 
abundance on everj’ side of them. 

About noon they came back to 
(lunch) wet, bruised, and muddy from 
head to foot, with their shoes almost tom 


CHAPTEB IX.—ATTACKED BT A COUNTLEaS HOST. 

from their feet and their clothes from 
their backs, to their obti immeasurable 
delight and the unbounded amazement 
of the sober native set^'ants. After lunch 
the young madcaps rested from their 
labours for a brief space during the 
hottest hours of the day, and sat reading 
or talking in the verandah (which was 
adorned with lovely tropical ferns and 
hung with the skulls and antlers of many 
a noble “ sambar ” stag) till afremoon 
tea at four o'clock. 

The interval between this meal and 
dinner was usually filled up with another 
walk of a much quieter sort, taken in the 
company of Digby Knight or the elder 
Torrington, for I^. Guest and Arthur 
Hamilton always seemed to be mysteri¬ 
ously busy together during the whole day. 

At dinner their party was occasionally 
increased by the riding up of a stray 
planter from the valley below; and the 
evening passed quickly in singing, piano¬ 
playing, or telling “travellers’ tales,” till 
the drawing-room clock “ struck the hour 
for retiring.” 

But even in this brimming cup of 
enjoyment there were drops of bitterness. 
One was the non-aproarance of the wild 
elephant which our mends fully intended 
to shoot, if be would only have the kind¬ 
ness to give them a chance. Another 
and far more serious one was that al¬ 
though they were now but twenty-five 
miles distant finm Adam’s Peak itself, yet, 
in all the conversations which they had bad 
with either white men or natives respect¬ 
ing the famous mountain and the elephants 
which haunted its .jungles—two subjects 
which they took every opportunity of 
introducing—they had never heard any 
one utter a' word which could imply the 
least knowledge or even suspicion of the 
very existence of any such place as the 
redoubtable “ Valley of Unseen Depths,” 
which must lie (if it lay anywhere at all) 
only a little way to the eastward of the 
pea^ itself, and which, as may easily be 
supposed, had never been out of the 
thoughts of Guest and his cousin since 
the day of their arrival in the province 
where it was supposed to be. 

But, for the moment, this mysterious 
spot was driven quite out of their heads 
by the reported discovery of the wild 


elephant’s tracks. These dazzling tidings 
were announced by both the eager boys 
at once the moment they sat down to 
breakfast; and they were not a little 
scandalised to find that Mr. Guest mani¬ 
fested no {^icular emotion at the over¬ 
whelming intelligence. 

There are plenty of their tracks about 
here,” said he, with an air of culpable 
indifference, “ but they don’t often bother 
us now that we have lights at night along 
the ed^ of the plantation to scare ’em 
away the tea plants. If this fellow 
ba|>pens to be a * rogue ’ (as we call the 
vicious ones) we sh^I soon find it out, 
and then we’U call up the neighbours and 
hunt him down; but, in the meantime, 
we have something else to think about." 

At this sudden coUapse of their brilliant 
hopes, tbe boys exchanged looks of blank 
despair; but happily a seasonable diver¬ 
sion of their thoughts came almost as 
soon as breakfast was over. The ownei 
of the next plantation happened to drop in 
on business, and offered to take the foui 
lads back with him to lunch, and send 
one of his native servants to pilot them 
home in time for the four o’clock tea. 

The offer was promptly accepted, and 
a first-rate limch they h^; after whicl 
their host took them for a stroll round 
his garden, pointing out, as they wem 
along, various spots of interest around 
them. 

“You see that wooded hoUow dowi 
yonder? it was just there that, about i 
year ago, my wife tumbled into a ditcl 
and broke one of her ribs, while trying j 
new horse that I’d bought for her. I 
was an unlucky place for me too, it 
another way. Do yon see that big thicke 
jmt beyond it ? A few weeks after that,! 
was riding this way, and, by ill-luck' ] 
came into the thicket just as some nativi 
fellows were taking a lot of wild honey 
Of course the bees were ^1 in a fizz, and 
the moment I hove In sight, down the' 
came upon me in a cloud, hanging lik, 
nose-bags over the horse’s head and min 
too, and stinging away like fury. M' 
poor beast went stark mad with the pain 
and rushed right up that steep lidg 
yonder, till he stumbled and shot me ol 
on to my head. How I got home, 
haven't an idea, but when I did, my fac 
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1 ns swollen up so that my own father 
vonldn’t have known me» and two of my 
I native boys were hard at work for an 
' hour and a half picking the stings out of 
my flesh! Nice sort of adventure, wasn't 
il?" 

Here the worthy planter stopped to 
laugh as heartily as if he were tellmg the 
foest joke in the world, and then went on 
u follows with bis enlivening recital: 


as formidably exciting as any of those to 
which they had listened so eagerly. 

Meanwhile a conference was in pro¬ 
gress at Mr. Guest's house, which was 
destined to have important consequences 
later on. The boys being gone, and Mr. 
Torrington settled down to a game of 
chess in the verandah with Colonel St. 
George, the planter took Arthur Hamilton 


whatever way is the likeliest to help yon 
to pay your way as yoii go. Isn’t that the 
state of the case ? ” 

Arthur nodded. 

“ Well,” pursued Mr. Guest, " I’ve 
thought about the matter a go^ deal 
since we talked it over at Colombo, and 
really I can't think of anything better 
than what I suggested before—&at yon 
should bank the money till you want it, 



‘ ihat was r i 

where a poor fellow wlioin 
^ I knew very well was killed only 

last year,” said he. pointing to a frown- ' 
ing cliff nearly seveiity feet iu height, at tlie 
a furious torrent foamed ami 


g foot of which 
/ roared amid huge masses of splintered gneiss. \ 
' *• He was driving home about nightfall, jxjet close 
to that place, and the darkness overtook him before 
be eould get post it, and in the dark he got too near 
the edge, and just then the horse sliied at something, 
and npeet the trap, and away went horse, trap, man, 
a&d all, over the edge of the precipice right down into 
the river I ” 

And then, after pausing for a moment as if to let liis 
hearers digest this cheerful anecdote, the genial host 
proceeded to point out the ravine in which one of his 
hunting dogs had been eaten by a leopard, and the 
k thicket where his overseer had been nearly I 
\ killed by a wild boar, and the ruins of a /A 
X bridge swept away by a dood that laid /J^ 
the whole valley tinder water, and the 
a native 


dead tree upon which 

planter had hanged him 
self, with 
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“ Away darted all three like madmen." 


other lively recollections of the same 
kind. 

The boys drank in with undisguised 
interest every word of these agreeable 
laJes. Here was the place to meet with 
adventures, indeed! but when would their 
turn come ? And in their hearts they 
tavied the voluble planter, little dreaming 
that they themselves were at that moment 
on the vary brink of an adventure quite 


by the arm, and, loading him out Into a 
shady alley of the garden, said to him : 

“ Now, Hamilton (since that's how you 
wish to be called for the present), let’s 
talk over our plans a bit. If I under¬ 
stand ariglit, this money that you’ve 
brought with you is all tliat is left from 
what you have paid to your creditors, 
and what that rascal clieated yon out of; 
and you want to make a start with it in 


stay on quietly with me till you’ve learned 
something of tea-growing, and then buy 
any small plantation that happens t<i be 
in the market, and start as a grower on 
your own account.” 

” You are very kind' indeed,” said ihe 
other.hcsitiitingly, "but really tlml would 
never do. I dar(*».ay I should Hike a long 
while to learn all that is necessary, and 
it is out of the question that I ^ould 
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live an idle life at your expense till 
then.” 

“ Idle ! " echoed the planter, with his 
jolliest laugh ‘‘ you needn’t have any fear 
of being idle in my house, my dear fellow, 
you may take my word for that. 1 can tell 
you that I’m going to work you very hard 
indeed, and that, if I can persuade you 
to agree to this plan of mine, 1 shall 
congratulate myself upon having mode 
an extremely profitable bargain.” 

‘‘How so?” asked his companion, 
looking puzzled. ” I might perhaps be 
able to earn my living as a gamekeeper 
or the captain of a yacht; but as for any 
really useful occupation, I’m afraid that, 
whe^er I call myself I^rd Glencorrie or 
Arthur Hamilton, I can be of very little 
practical use either to myself or to any 
one else." 

” That’s just where you're mistaken," 
said his host, " as I’ll prove to you in 
half a minute. To go no farther, you can 
be of very great practical use to me. I 
«an't look after this whole plantation my. 
.self, and my English manager, though he's 
4k thorougUy good fellow, is rather too 
tuuch inclined to deal with the coolies 
in the slapdash British style, which is 
■worse than useless with them. Now you, 
having been so long in India, and seen so 
much of the natives, must know just how 
to handle them—indeed, I've seen for 
myself that you do, in the time that 
we’ve been together—and I can assure 
you, without any joking, that you’ll be of 
the greatest possible service to me if you 
will only remain here and act as my 
.assistant-manager. Do you agree ? " 

“ I do most gladly, on that understand¬ 
ing,” replied Hamilton, cordially grasping 
the spe^er's extended hand. 

‘‘And then,” resumed Mr. Guest, ‘‘when 
you’ve mastered the ins and outs of 
the business (which, after all, Is no such 
mighty matter, though it needs attention, 
like everything else), you can buy a bit of 
landand put your stupes in practice; and it 
what you’ve got won’t cover the purchase- 
money, you’ve only to send word to me.” 

” To that I must say no," answered 
Arthur, firmly. ‘‘ I can’t thank you 
-enough for all your kindness, but I must 
not, and will not, use money that does not 
belong to me. If things went wrong, I 
miglit not be able to pay you back, and 
-all my life it has been my great aim to 
keep out of debt." 

" You must never talk of being in debt to 
■me, my dear boy," said the planter, in a 
tone of deeper feeling than he usually 
showed; ” on the contrary, it is I who owe 
:i/au more than I can ever repay. But 
for your courage and presence of mind, I 
.and those two boys of mine would be at 
the bottom of the sea; and, for pity’s sake, 
•don’t let us boggle at any trumpery little 
money obligation after that. I can assure 
you,” he added, with a lighter air, ‘‘ that, 
however little you may think of having 
saved my life, I set some value upon it 
myself, as being the only one I’ve got. 
Come, promise me that you’ll let me have 
the pleasure of helping you, if there should 
be any need for it.’’ 

‘‘ I promise, then," said Hamilton, “ on 
onecondition—that, whatevermay happen, 
you won’t ask me to part with Bob.” 

‘‘ I ought to be kicked if I did," rejoined 
Mr. Guest, warmly. ‘‘ I hope you’U keep 
him as long as he’s willing to stay (and 
that will be long enough. I’ll be bound), 


for I'm much mistaken if be doesn't prove 
himself, one of these days, well worth all 
the trouble you’ve taken for, him." 

The last words were unconsciously 
prophetic; for, by a curious coincidence, 
that very day was destined to give our 
friends a taste of Bob’s quality which 
showed him to be indeed fully worthy of 
Lord Glencorrie’s care and kindness. 

The four boys were beginning to think 
of starting for home, and their hospitable 
entertainer was just picking out one of 
his native retainers to guide them thither, 
when the trusty Bob was seen racing 
down the slope above them with a speed 
worthy of a paper-chase. In another 
instant he was among them, and touch¬ 
ing his cap, said to the planter: 

" If you please, sir, Mr. Guest’s sent you 
the last ‘ Graphic ' that’s just come; and he 
says will you please lend nim abox of cigar- 
lights, for he’s used np the last of his.’ 

The box of lights was quickly brought, 
and Bob, throsting it into his pocket, was 
just about to st^ back again, when 
Johnny Bramston called out: 

“ Hold on, Bob; we’re just going back 
ourselves, and you can come along with us." 

Bob, who was very far from guessing 
how ranch bung upon his assent, readily 
agreed, and their host said pleasantly: 

‘‘ I'll walk a little way with you, for I 
have one thing more to ^ow you yet.” 

The " one thing more " proved to be a 
number of strange-looking holes trenched 
in the surface of the “patana" (grassy 
upland), on either side of the footpath. 
They were circular in form, about four 
feet wide by three deep; and all around 
them lay strewn heaps of white gravel, 
glittering brightly in the sunshine. 

"You'd never guess what tlieso are,” 
said the planter. "This is one of our 
‘gemming places,’ and it’s among this 
gravel that they find the famous sapphires 
which you see at Colombo. They’re not 
found any deeper than this, so these boles 
have been abandoned ; indeed, the luck’s 
always very uncertain. I've seen as many 
as forty natives trenching away here at 
once, digging hole afrer hole without 
finding anyt^g; and then, all of a sud¬ 
den, one fellow lights upon a whole 
handful of the very best stones." 

Bob’s eyes sparUed, and his quick fancy 
instantly shai^ out a day.dream of 
finding a sapphire of inestir^ble value, 
and restoring by its means the fallen 
fortunes of his master. But bis face fell 
again as the speaker added that the dark 
sapphires, which were the only ones of 
any real value, were seldom found there 
now, and that the light ones were almost 
worthless. 

Then, committing them to the guidance 
of his native servant, Baji Bao, their host 
took his leave of them, and turned back. 

“I say, Bob," cried Percy St. George, 
as they tramped ofi*, " what’s your other 
name ? I've always forgotten to ask.” 

“ Clive,” answered Bob, proudly; " and 
it was Mr. Hamilton himself that gave it 
me. You see, I never knowed—knew, I 
mean—what myright name was,for father 
and mother had been dead ever so long, 
and the riverside folks just called me ‘ Jim 
Crow.’ But Blr. Hamilton told me that 
wasn't the sort of name for a man, like 
wbathewantedmetobe; and he said he’d 
call me after an Englishman that was the 
greatest man of his time. And so he was, 
sore enough—I’ve read all about aim 


since—and it’s something to be called 
alter him ! ” 

As the outcast spoke, his face lighted 
up with an expression which made 
St. George eye him wonderingly and 
whisper to Dick Torringlon : 

“I say, Dick, that young un will be 
heard of some day, as sure as a gun! ” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” answered the 
Etonian in the same tone; " he looks like 
the right sort of stuff.” 

Just then their path forked, one track 
leading upward through a patch of 
uncleared jungle, while the other sloped 
down toward ^e vtdley. 

“ Hullo, Tommy 1 where are yon off 
to?" cried the Bugbeian to Baji Bao, 
who was about to turn down the lower 
path. ‘‘ This is the shortest way, isn't it ? ” 

“ Short way plenty long way, some 
time. Sahib," answered the Hindoo, with 
a grave smile. " Plenty much climb, that 
ro^—big thorn both side, too I" 

‘‘ Well, I’ll tell you how we’ll cettle it.” 
said Guest, seeing St. George hesitate. 
“ Let's have a public-school steeplechase, 
Eton and Bugby against Winchester. 
You two go that way, and we’ll go this 
way, and let’s see who'll be first in." 

" Done! " cried the Etonian and the 
Bugbeian, both at once; and away they 
went up the hill at a rattling pace, while 
the vaUant Bob (taking as a matter of 
coarse the most difficult and dangerous 
path of the two) followed close at their heels. 

Despite their perfect training the young 
racers soon found their mettle sorely 
tested; for Baji Bao’s ‘‘plenty much 
climb " was no exaggeration, and its for¬ 
midable steepness was aggravated by the 
clutching briars which thj^t themselves 
across the narrow path from either side, 
making their passage seem (as Torrington 
muttered savagely) " like running through 
a forest of fishing-tackle with all the hooks 
outward." Spurred on, however, by the 
fear of losing the race, they struggled 
gallantly onward, till all at once Percy St. 
George stumbled forward, and fell crash¬ 
ing into a hollow hidden by a of 
intertwined briars. 

Dick Torrington, with a loud laugh, 
sprang to his comrade’s aid, and had just 
raised him to his feet again, when there 
surged up around them from the encircling 
thickets what seemed like a black cloud 
of dust. But the cloud was a living one, 
and the ominous sound with which it rose 
—like the rush of a strong wind through 
the wires of aharp—warned the dismayed 
boys that they were attacked by a swarm 
of wild bees, one of the worst perils of an 
East Indian jungle! 

‘‘ Don’t run, Percy 1 fall flat down, and 
pull your coat over your head! ” roared 
the Etonian, suiting the action to the word. 

His Bugby couu^e instantly obeyed ; 
but the infuriated assailants swooped down 
upon them like a whirlwind, and it would 
have fared ill with them both but for the 
ready aid of Bob Clive. The latter, with 
a promptitude worthy of his great name¬ 
sake, whipped out the box of lights 
destined for Mr. Guest, and, snatching up 
a dead bough, set it on fire, and whirled 
this torch right and left through the thick 
of the living cloud, scorching up his foes 
by scores at a time.* 


• The wme derloe enabled our party to beat ofT ai> 
attack of the terrible “ driver-ants" of West Africa, 
wlien Mrs. Ker aud I were wrecked there ia Jufv 
ie»5.—I*. K. 
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The stiSing smoke and withering flame 
checked for an instant the fury of the 
assault, and gave time to Bob’s two com¬ 
rades to'obey the directions shouted to 
them by the bold London boy. Both were 
quickly armed with flrebrands, and then 
away darted all three like madmen along 
the narrow slippery path, whirling their 
flaming clubs round their heads, and kill¬ 
ing or beating off thousands at every 
stroke, only to be replaced by fresh thou¬ 
sands the next moment. 

Bat, happily for them, they were now 
close to the edge of the jungle, and a 
sudden gnst of wind, coming with a rush 
np the valley, cwept away their tor¬ 


mentors, and put an end to the unequal 
struggle. 

Singularly enough, Bob Clive, who had 
been foremost in the fray, was almost un¬ 
hurt ; but Torrington's neck and hands 
were fearfully swollen, and poor St. 
George, who had torn his trousers fright¬ 
fully in his fall, had received so many 
stings on the exposed limb that he oonld 
har^y drag it after him, fully realising 
(as Dick maliciously remarked) the idea 
of “ St. George with the drag on." 

The two Wykehamists were not a little 
surprised at the plight in which their 
comrades rejoined them; and they were 
still more so when they heard the whole 


story, at which Baji Rao looked very 
grave. 

“ Great wonder you no killed, sahib,” 
said he. ” Only few month ago, bee kill 
one man, two man, all same place.” 

This opinion was fully borne out by 
Mr. Guest when they reached the house. 

You'd have been stung to death to a 
certainty,” said he, “ if it hadn't been for 
Bob; and not one boy in a thousand 
would have had the presence of mind to 
do what he did. Bob, my boy, you're a 
brick 1 ” 

And so said every one else who heard 
the story. 

{To he eontlnvei.) 


THE SMUGGLERS* BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

Br Hzney Feith, 
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CHAPTEB IX.—KEWS FROM HOME.—CHASED BY THE EEYEKDB CUTTER. 


‘‘poMBhere, young sir,"he cried, os soon 
y as I appeared at the door of the 
cabin; “ so you’ve been fighting ? " 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ ^n, your boy, 
u^ted me yesterday; you punished 
him; we got to words^—” 

“Never mind; yon want to leave the 
lugger, I understand ? " 

“ Yea, if I can. My mother will be very 
anxious about me. I do want to return.” 

“ Well, you need not alarm yourself on 
that score. Your mother is quite aware 
of your situation, and has no fears for you. 
Here is a letter for you.” 

“ A letter 1 From mother I ” I ex. 
claimed, as I held out my hand. 

“ Ay—it has just arrived; and here is 
aaolber from your precious uncle. Listen ; 
he says, ‘ You can keep the cub, since yon 
to do BO, and make a man of him if 
you can 1 But do not bring him back 
here. I have most particular reasons for 
oot desiring bis presence. His pnling 
loother must remain here for the present; 
1 will look after her. But mind, on your 
hfe let not young Reginald escape. If 
yon fiul me in this, you will pay forfeit 1 ’ ” 
I was stnpefied. “Am I a prisoner, 
then ? ” I cried. “ What have I done 
thst my uncle wishes to get rid of me! ” 

^‘‘I can’t tell you,” replied Holliday. 
“Bat you are better here than in Bristol 
‘^ty, you may be sure. He might have sold 
you for a slave, or sent you out to Africa 
yith a flogging captain. You’re well out of 
that, my lad. Take my advice, and make 
fp your mind and stay where you are.” 

“But I have no clothes, no outfit. I 
^ Dot a sailor—and mother—” 

“Read your mother’s letter,” was 
n^iday’s only response. “ That will 
“^tisfy you, I expect.” 

1 broke the wafer and unfolded the 
<heet of paper. The missive began most 
^ctiooately, bewailing my sudden 
'ieparture, which she attributed to my 
Jasper, and not to me. She was, 
t>owever, pleased to think that I was so 
^^rufortable in the profession which my 
■ancle’s generosity had provided for me, 
'<Qdcr sucli an experienced and sensible 
'‘‘UD ss Captain Halliday I Moreover, 
'^y mother sent me an outfit, limited 
‘‘‘deed, but entirely owing to my imole's 


generosity, and after some reference to 
my duties and my prayers, she concluded 
with her dearest love. 

But not one word of Adela t 

*' Well, Murdoch, you perceive that yon 
are now one of The Twine" said the 
skipper, kindly. 

“Yes, captain,” 1 replied respectfully. 
“ I see that my uncle has got rid of me 
for some reason or other which I cannot 
fathom, and has also hoodwinked my 
poor mother. He has deceived us.” 

“ You are not the only people be has 
deceived," replied the young skipper, bit¬ 
terly. “ He will hare to pay in full some 
day. But this is no time for thinking; we 
mast act. We are under way. Go on deck, 
and do os you are bidden. I will look 
after yon, mind. If yon are willing, have 
no fear; but skulk, and . . . you’ll see I ” 

I quitted the cabin without a word. He 
was my oommander, my master now; 
legally, I supposed, and hdd me in a close 
grip. Halliday was a complex creatme; 
kind in manner, gentle, sometimes almost 
tendei*, he was firm, stem, and a martinet 
on duty. He owed me a debt, he had said; 
but I feared him, for all bis kindness. It is 
not safe to play with a tiger, and the skip¬ 
per had all the attributes of that animal. 

On deck I found the men busy. The 
vessel was under way, bugging the 
Somersetshire shore to avoid the strength 
of the tide, which was meeting the wind 
and raising a pretty bit of broken water, 
but this did not do us much harm. 

“ Now, boy,” cried the man who had 
brought me down in the boat, whose 
name 1 had learned was Jackson, “ look 
alive, there; don’t stand staring like a 
stuck pig. Belay that sheet, will you ? ” 

In vain I looked around for any sheet 
or cloth; only the foresail of the lugger 
was near at hand. I tried to catch hold 
of it, but to “ belay ” it, or anything else, 
was impossible, even if I had understood 
the meaning of the term. 

A vigorous shove, and a still more 
vigorous expletive, sent me staggering 
across the deck. 

" Don’t ye know a sheet when ye see it, 
ou lubber. You'll want it on your lazy 
ack again, I’m thinkin’. Pick up that 
rope there, and fix it to the cleat.” 


“ Why didn’t you tell me what you 
meant ? ” I muttered, as I picked np the 
rope and fastened it round the piece of 
wood as directed. “ I always thought a 
sheet was a sail! ” 

Jackson, who acted as mate, bad no 
time to ridicule me just then. He looked 
at me in the same astonished manner as 
he had already done before, as if he were 
uncertain whether I were assuming inno¬ 
cence or not, and continued to give his 
orders. The “sheets” were “slacked 
off,” the sails filled out, and in a few 
minntes The Twine was running fast, 
lifting with the waves, and pitching some 
spray over the fore-deck. 

“ There, lubber, d'ye see,” said Jackson. 
“ Now don’t you say yon don’t know how 
to belay a sheet again. Your duties begin 
to-day—no idlers here, I can tell you. 
You’ve got to swab the deck, slush the 
masts, clean np, and stand your watch, 
make foxes and sennit. Do yon under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ No, I don’t,” was my reply, shortly. 

“ Say ‘ No, eir,' next time,” said Jack- 
son, with a sweep of his hand which made 
my left ear tingle. “ No sulking; I'll 
learn yon manners too, d'ye bear ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, half crj'ing. I 
was miserable. 

“ There, that’s better. Now get a 
bucket and a mop, and clean up there for¬ 
ward. Where are they ? Find out. It’s 
your business to obey. I don't fetch and 
carry for green han^ I ” 

With this consoling rejoinder Jackson 
walked aft to confer with the skipper, and 
left me alone, perplexed, angry, and des¬ 
perate in my utter helplessness. To add 
to my tronble, Ben, the cabin boy, paused 
to look at me, and laughed in a most 
aggravating manner. 

“ Ben,” I cried, in my despair, “ where 
shall I find a mop and a bucket ? ” 

“ Ax about,” was his reply, as he passed 
on with a grin. “ Ax about and find out.” 
Then he resorted to the time-honoured 
pantomime, said to have been practised in 
ancient Egypt, which consists in placing 
the thumb to the nose, and extending the 
fingers as far as possible in the direction 
of another person. Ben then dived into 
the forecastle, whither I followed him on 
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vengeance bent, but the intervention of 
one of the sailors prevented any scuffle. 

“You'll find plenty to do without fight¬ 
ing, you two. Mop ? There it is, and 
you’ll find a bucket yonder.” 

After a time I discovered those articles, 
and with some difficulty managed to fill 
the pail with the channel water, going 
nearly overboard in my second attempt. 
Ko one seemed to care whether or not 1 


eyes well greased I would see it. But the 
other man laughed and said: 

“ It’s young eyes that may serve best. 
If you sight a schooner, luy lad, report 
her at once, and say \vliere away she be.” 

“ A schooner—what kind of a ship is 
that—a two-master ? ” 

“ Ay, master,” replied the old man, with 
a grin. “ I sees you know a schooner 
a'read}’. A wessel with no sejuare sails— 


directed westward in search of the Met’ 
maid. 

But dinner-time passed, the watch was 
changed, and no sign of tlie Mermaid 
could be seen. The skipper was restless; 
lie paced up and down, smoking some¬ 
times, but never relaxing his vigilance for 
a moment. The sailors shared his anxiety, 
and seemed quite as vigilant as he was. 
There was a feeling of excitement on 
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across with the tide from Swansea way, 
and the Maid will be mid channel up 

from Lundy. Besides-” 

“Down with the helm, Martin,” cried 
onr skipper; “ keep her away. I suspect 
the Mermaid'a yonder, and you lubbers 
ne'er sighted her at all! ” 

“Savin’ yotir presence, this boy did, 
skipper. He directed me to her shine o' 
canvas five minutes ago—he did! ” 

“ Did he ? Come here, youngster. Is 
that true ? ” 

“ Quite, sir. I saw a white speck under 
the land, and told the sailor.” 

“ Then here’s your reward. Take it.” 

I took the guinea; and, after thanking 
him, went forward again to Bosefall. 

“ Here’s the money,” I said, holding it 
out to him. 

“ Ay, 1 see it—a golden guinea, sure 
enough.” 


“ Well then, it is yours, Mr. Bosefall— 
yours by right, because you told me about 
the Mermaid." 

Old Bosefall looked at me as if I possessed 
at least three heads, so astonished was he. 
He made an observation by no means 
relevant to the occasion, and was about to 
remonstrate with me when the skipper 
shouted: 

“ Mind your helm, Martin. Keep her 
up again. There's a suspicious cutter to 
windward. 1 believe she's after the 
Mermaid," 

It was quite evident that Captain Halli- 
day and Us crew were entirely in accord. 
They knew he was deeply engaged in 
smuggling, and were determined to defend 
him and themselves from any cruiser. 
But, brave as they were, they would not 
fight unless driven to resistance, and so 
the helm was shifted once more, and the 


lugger hugged the somewhat dangerous 
Somersetshire coast. 

From Portishead to Clevedon the rocks 
rise boldly, but decline from the Head to 
King's Boad where Avon enters Severn. 
Within the sandy hills hereabouts, by 
Weston and Yatton, the water* flowed in 
long past days—even, as I have been 
informed, as far as Long Ashton in the 
west and to Glastonbuiy* in the sooth. 
Our skipper was minded to nm along¬ 
shore till he could strike by the Holms 
opposite Brean Down, or run into tlie Ax 
to avoid the revenue cuttej or race to 
Lundy, where he expected cover, and 
shelter from inquisitors. 

But the suspicious vessel—by which 
I mean the revenue cutter, not the 
Mermaid, as some might have thought— 
would not be denied. She came bowling 
across Channel, the wind on the larboard 
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beam almost, a little aft mayhap, in the 
direction now described as on the port 
quarter. 

We continued to breast the current with 
a flowing sheet, all our lugs drawing like 
smoke, and pulling us into the water. The 
cutter came on ^most as fast, but being 
rather more opposed to the sweep of the 
tide on her broadside, she drifted a little 
up stream, wliile we, cutting the current 
more directly, and having the wind almost 
aft, held our own gallantly. 

Otur skipper, like most Pill men, was a 
thorough pilot. Crockeme Fill it was 
called in my day, and many boats ran np 


and down tinder the protection of the 
battery at Portishead. Old Rosefall told 
me many yams about this place when the 
Parliament troops under Fairfax took the 
Point, where an ancient camp once was 
situated on the edge of the low cliffs. 

These interesting recollections, however, 
did not come into our minds just at that 
time. We were all doing our best to 
keep the cutter astern, and, to do her 
justice, The Twins assisted manfully, as 
the flood mode so powerfully in the Walton 
Boads in a south-easterly Erection. 

The skipper did not appear nerrons. 
He ran alongside the English Grounds, 

{To be cenMnued.) 


which, as every one is aware, extend from 
Sand Point to Biockmoro Point, three 
miles from the shore, and dry, in places, at 
low water. The Twins was steered out¬ 
side the Clovedon shoals, and so out of 
the Severn, between the Holms, which lie 
in mid-chamiel. These islands are called 
Flat Holm and Steep Holm, the latter 
being the southern islet. All these impor¬ 
tant details 1 learned afterwards; at the 
time we were being chased by the cutter 
1 had no opportunity to study them. 

The chase continued until nightfall, and 
when the sun set we were beating down 
to the Culver Sands, lopping heavily. 


STRAIGHT LEGS AND SHAPELY PEET. 


O Kcz upon a time, in the long forgotten 
past that writers of Btory-b^ks tdl os 
about, a trilling amount of ^prmity in a 
boy was considered something to be proud of 
rather than otherwise. But and if a lad 
were a dwarf, and very much misshapen at 
that, he might in a manner consider himself 
in luck. He would be deemed a kind of 
show boy, and there would be very little 
likelihood of his ever going without a crust of 
bread and cheese, or a tantrar d of sack, if he 
was old enough to stand up to it. The 
truth is that these misshapen dwarfs, from 
the days of Thersites and of £sop onward, 
were considered of rather more than average 
intellect and abundance of wit and humour. 
Is it true that they possessed these excellent 
qualities? Undoubtedly so. But not,as was 
generally supposed, b^use the gods had 
been specially kind to them by way of 
making up to them in mind what they hod 
lost in ^dy. Bo, but for quite another 
reason. For the self-same reason, indeed, 
that the gutter-snipe boys of London are far 
cleverer in a worl^y way than lads of their 
own age who have been reared in the lap of 
Luxury, and petted or pampered by adoring 
uncles and aunts. 

They were thrown on their own resources 
from their very infancy, had far more kicks 
than ha’pence, more buSets than bawbees, 
and so learned both wit and wisdom, and 
could take their own parts in a battle either 
with arms or with tongues. But tempora 
mutantur, and we change with them, and a 
boy who cannot nowadays show a good leg 
and carry a straight back is looked down 
upon rather than otherwise. 

I do not, however, forget that with all 
right-thinking people, both in society and out 
of it, mental qualifications will always be 
more respected than mere bodily ability ; and 
beauty of soul rated above personal charms. 
1 will state another foot: I have known 
many clever men who in the days of their 
youth were confined to their chairs or 
couches through spinal or other deformities. 
But I do not mean for a single moment to 
aver that it was the bodily trouble that led 
to their becoming men of superior intellect; 
directly that is, but indirectly yes, because 
they had been compelled to exercise the 
mind to read, and therefore to think, during 
their enforced leisure. However, no boy with 
the right use of his back and limbs would long 
for deformity in order to turn out a bright 
And superior intellect. 

From the host of letters the “B.0.P.”i8 
constantly receiving about legs, feet, and 
backs or breasts that do not suit their owners’ 
ideas of the tBsthetic, our Editor thought that 
a paper dealing with slight deformities would 
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be mads welcome by many. Hence the 
present little health sermon. 

But at the very commencement of it I 
have to say that I expect parents as well as 
boys to read it, and also to act upon the 
advice contained in it. And for this reason : 
Bandy legs, for example, or knock-knees, must 
be taken in band at a very early age if any 
good is to be expected from treatment. I am 
sorry to say that most of the boys who 
app^ to us for advice are far too old to 
benefit thereby. 

Well, I shall say a few words about bandy 
legs to begin with. We see these to perfec¬ 
tion, or rather to imperfection, in rickety 
children, or in badly-fed children who have 
been put to walk too soon, and also in boys 
who have been taught to ride on horses far 
too big for their little legs. You see, a child's 
bones are naturally vei 7 soft, but if the food 
does not contain a sufficient proportion of 
bone-forming salts, or if it be deficient in 
quantity, the body will not be nourished, and 
the bones will not grow nor be of the proper 
strength, so that the weight of the body 
alone, in a boy thus fed, will tend to curve 
the legs, the spine, and even the chest, form¬ 
ing what is called pigeon-breast. 

I cannot, therefore, too strongly remind 
parents who desire to see their children 
growing up strong and well-formed that the 
feeding has almost everything to do with it. 
If, however, there is a decided tendency to 
anything like a rickety bending of the bones, 
then, in addition to giving very wholesome 
strengthening food, with abundance of milk, 
codliver-oil should be given three times a day, 
and Parrish’s chemical food also, in doses 
proportioned to the child's age. But this is 
not all, for the form of exercise that such 
little ones take should be most carefully 
regulated. This must at no time be severe, 
nor of a kind to throw much weight on the frail 
bones. In cases where it is the spine or 
chest that seems likely to suffer, all the rest 
possible should be taken in the recumbent 
position, and at the same time the child should 
be almost constantly out in the fresh air. A 
residence at the seaside during the summer 
months is of the very greatest advantage in 
all such cases. 

What you have to keep in mind, then, my 
paterfamilias, are the following ; good bone 
and muscle-making food, gentle exercise, 
fresh air and rest for the affected parts, with, 
as auxiliaries, codliver-oil and syrup of the 
phosphates. 

But I want to call your attention to some¬ 
thing else of considerable importance— 
namely, support to a weak joint or bending 
limb. For as the bones are green as yet, they 
can be made to take the right shape, and 


shoald be kept at that till they harden. After 
the lad has grown big, it is usually too late 
to effect much good from the wearing of any 
kind of appliance whatever. 

There are special appliances made now¬ 
adays for every sort of leg deformity, and 
a visit to any respectable surgical instrument 
maker’s will certainly res^t in your not 
only obtaining the right sort of splint or 
boot, but full Erections how to put it on and 
when to wear it. I need hardly add that 
perfect cleanliness and frequent ablution of 
the whole body in water, as cold as can be 
borne without danger, are great helps towards 
healing soft bones. 

Can a boy do anything towards straighten¬ 
ing his own legs ? This is a question that 
might be answered in the affirmative, for a 
plucky young reader of ours did effect con¬ 
siderable go^ to bis legs by wearing a splint 
or two at night and tying bis legs to these. 
This certainly was heroic treatment, and the 
lad well merited the success that he assured 
us he obtained. Well, whenever a boy notices 
that his limbs are getting to any degree 
deformed, and bis parents or guardians pooh- 
pooh the matter, he ought, 1 think, to go 
right away to a surgeon and boldly state his 
trouble. Ten to one he will be received 
kindly, and obtain much good advice. 

It really does seem a pity that any lad 
should grow up with bent legs, if there be the 
slightest chance of matters being mended by 
the judicious application of splints. 

Knock-Knee. —This is another deformity 
on which we are very frequently queried. It 
may sometimes be caused by accident, but is 
more often than not the result of bad nutri. 
tion. The trouble usually affects both knees, 
but it is sometimes present only in one, or it 
may be worse in one knee than in the other. 
Sometimes the disease is called X knee, and 
a glance at this letter X gives a very good 
idea of the appearance of the deformity. It 
sometimes makes its appearance as early as 
the third to the fifth year, and it may or may 
not be combined with a rickety condition of 
body generally; but it is most common from 
the sixth to the fifteenth year. The employ¬ 
ment may in many cases have a good deal 
to do with its on-coming. But a perfect cure 
can hardly be hoped for if it is allowed to 
last till the bones have become set 

Treatment for Knock-Knee. —This is two¬ 
fold, for, in addition to the general hygienic 
regime recommended in the treatment of 
bandy legs caused by a tendency to rickets, 
a special set of splint and bandages will be 
necessary. They consist of padded splints 
worn along the outside of the legs, the 
upper ends of which are attached to a belt 
going round the waist, and the under 
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going into the boots. To these splints are 
^tened three straps, one, the centre one, 
veU padded, the tendenojr of the whole being 
to gradually draw the leg into the straight 
position, and so, if constitutional treatment 
is rigidly enforced, the deformity slowly 
yields and the patient is cured. As age 
strengthens the bones there is no tendency of 
any recurrence of the mischief. But if the 
deformity has existed for a very long time 
there is, of course, difficulty in carrying out 
the treatment. Yet even then the sufferer 
need not quite despair, though an operation 
may be found necessary, consisting in the divi* 
sion of one or more tendons. However, in 
cases where a price like this has to be paid 
for a cure, it is really cheap in the long run, 
(or undonbtedly deformities nowadays mili¬ 
tate against a lad’s sncoess in Ufe. 

There are several other deformities of the 
knee-joint, the worst of which is contraction. 
Bat as this is a far more serioos affair I need 
only mention it, and I may add that the very 
best advice possible should be got at once. 

Club-foot .—This complaint is of various 
kindc, named after the particular shape that 
the deformity assumes. Often it is congen¬ 
ital—that is, the child is bom with it—but 
more often is brought on by degrees. Of 
actual club-foot, I have no intention of 
speaking at present. Yet the tendency to it 
is noticeable in about one boy or girl of every 
three. It is seen in the way the boots wear. 
The child is said to go down at this side or 
that, as the case may be. All I have got to 
say is that this state should never on any 
account be neglected, else the foot will become 
worse, and more or less of lameness will 
result. This lameness may be so slight as 
only to cause an awkwardness of gait, more 
or less noticeable, but never nice to look at. 
If the deformity is very marked, a surgical 
operation may be necessary, otherwise atten¬ 
tion to the make of the bmts will generally 
obviate the tendency to going over at one 
aide. 

Weakness of Ankles.—Tisia complaint is 
generally associated with a tendency to the 
deformity called club-foot. It consists in a 
weakness of the tendons of the muscles, and 
of the ligaments of the joints that bind them 
and act as hinges, so that the joints are 
rendered loose. It is nearly always brought 
on if the child has been taught to walk too 
soon. If a boy or girl grows np thus, the 
gait in walking is o^n extremely awkward; 
bat this is not all, for the subject of the 
complaint is constantly liable to accident, to 
dislocation, or even to fracture. Even at the 
best, be or she cannot engage in games such 
as cricket or lawn-teimis with any degree of 
confidence. So parents should see to it that 
such e state of matters is remedied at as 
early an age as possible. The older the 
child is before a cure is attempted, the more 
difficult will that cure bo to attain. There 
are special shoes and boots made for this 
very deformity. But the ,-:eneral health 
should be attended to, at tbe same time good 
Rtrcngtbetiing food being allowed, and easy 
exercise in the fresh air insisted upon. 

Chest Deformity .—We are constantly being 
queried about an inclination to stoop, and 
about what is known as “pigeon-breast.” 
This last cannot be cured by self-treatment; 
a surg^n must be consulted, tbe sooner the 
better, because the trouble will usually be- 
found in conjunction with other and pro¬ 
bably graver deformities—or, at all events, 
with a tendency to softening of the bones 
generally. 

Does " pi^n-breast ” affect one's chance 
for the services ? is a question we are fre¬ 
quently asked. The answer is " Yes, un- 
doubt^y BO.” Candidates for either the 
Army or Navy must be perfectly formed 
in body, and even a tendency to decay of 


teeth will throw one out. This may seem 
hard, but it is really in the interest of the 
public ; for decaying teeth too often point to 
a weakly constitution, or even to congenital 
impurity of tbe blood. In the services nowa¬ 
days only the thoroughly healthy have any 
chance. 

From all I have already said, then, con¬ 
cerning these deformities, it must be evident 
to the reader that if their core be not 
attempted at a very early age the chances 
of getting straight and well are more or less 
remote ; yet it is all too nsnal for parents to 
treat such tronbles as if they were not of the 
slightest consequence, instead of remember¬ 
ing that they may interfere most materially 
with a lad’s future prospects. I^et fore¬ 
warned, therefore, be forearmed. 

Lameness, complete or partial, is the result 
of so many accidents or deformities, that 1 
cannot go into tbe snbjeot fully in one brief 
paper, but it should Iw remembered that a 
slight degree of lameness—or call it, if you 
please, awkwardness of gait—is often cansed 
by want of proper care of the feet, and by bad 
or careless selectioo of boots and shoes. A 
few words on these subjects may therefore 
do good. Any kind of cheap boot is usually 
considered good enough for a boy. I say that 
this is a most egregious and ioolish mistake, 
for, apart from the fact that an ill-made, 
unshapely boot causes all kinds of mischief 
to the feet themselves, a cheap boot is really 
dearest in the long mo. It would be far 
more kind to let a lad fly about barefooted, 
as the children of well-to-do parents do 
during summer in some parts of Scotland, 
than condemn him to wear a pair of boots 
that not only punish his poor feet but often 
cause permanent lameness. I hope that 
parents will think of this truth next time 
they take a child to a shop to fit him or her 
with a pair of bexits or shoes. But ready¬ 
made bwts are seldom or ever rightly-fitting. 
This is the reason that we generally hear so 
much complaint made about the discomfort 
caused by boots or shoes, before they are 
properly “ broken in ” as it is termed. And 
what does this breaking in consist of ? Do 
the boots always come to the shape of the 
foot ? Alas! such is not the case, for it is 
too often that a tender foot has to adapt it¬ 
self to the shape of the badly-fitting cheap 
and nasty boot. Then when that boot is 
worn ont, another pair equally cheap and 
nasty is bought, and the unhappy foot has 
once more to change its shape, tbe changing 
process being, as usual, accompanied with a 
week or two’s agony, as bad every bit as that 
a Chinese girl-child has to endure. 

If, then, the parent can afford it, he sbonld 
invariably have the boots his children wear 
made to measure. And made by a really 
good shoemaker, too. Believe me there are 
good and bad boot and shoe makers, and that 
the bad predominate. I have often thought 
that it would be a very good plan to flog a 
few bootmakers by way of encouraging the 
others. And thia would have to be done 
periodically, say once in every six months. 
\Vhen I am retomed to Parliament in tbe 
interests of the boys of Britain, I must try to 
bring in a bill to secure this desideratum. 
Shoemakers will have to shake in their shoes 
when this takes place I 

Well, then, if yon would not be lame or 
suffer miseiT, get good ahoes or boots, and the 
next best things to think about and decide 
on are nice, heathy, comfortable stockings or 
socks. Now, what is true about boots and 
shoes is none the less true concerning tbe 
underclothing of the feet. Many people are 
willing enongh to admit that wool and only 
wool should be worn, and these may practise 
what they preach, but only in a half-hearted 
kind of way. For nnless the Books are made 
of good wool, soft and warm and well knitted. 
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they punish the feet very much. There are 
shoddy socks as well as shoddy cloth, and to 
buy these is to throw money away. But not 
only is the quality of the sock to be con¬ 
sidered, but its thickness. Socks or stockings 
should be thinner in summer than in winter: 
else the feet are sweated, and rendered tender. 
If you have tender feet, let me assure you 
that you will be liable not only to many dis¬ 
comforts but also dangers, for one is very apt 
to catch cold through the feet, and people 
with hardy, wholesome feet that do not per¬ 
spire a great deal are not nearly so likely to 
be afflicted with catarrh, etc., as those whose 
feet are soft and tender. 

Given good boots and good socks, yon bare 
a chance of being able to walk well if you 
only take ordinary care of your feet. And in 
what does this care consist ? Well, to begin 
with, you must keep them very clean. Yon 
should never go to bed till you have washed 
them, and if they are inclined to sweat much 
a little alum should be added to tbe water. 
Perhaps you are too tired at bedtime to do 
more than simply wash the feet, but in tbe 
momin^, just after you have had tbe life- 
giving cold tub, you ^ould devote a minute 
or two to overhauling tbe feet and toes. Yon 
must be very careful always to dry between 
the toes, and if there be any Uiidc skin it 
must be carefully rubbed off. If you make 
a practice of doing this, and your shoes fit 
well, you will never be bothered with corns, or 
bunions either. Then tbe toe-nails need 
seeing to. These should be kept well trimmed, 
but cut pretty squarely off, never out round 
the comers or down the sides, else yon are 
liable to have an in-growing nail, and that is 
one of tbe most paii^ul little affections that 
1 know. If you want to be extra sweet as to 
feet and body, I advise you to get a jar of 
Californian borax, and put a tablespoonful 
every morning in your bath tub. But I may 
tell you this, if you are a regular moming- 
tubber, and therefore always clean and sweet 
in body, tbe same water will last you two 
mornings, and you will thus not waste the 
borax. 

I have several times in these columns given 
the treatment both of corns and bunions, and 
shall not here repeat it further than to say 
that they should never be neglected, else 
lameness of a most disagreeable nature is apt 
to be tbe result. 

The Calves .—Boys who send queries to Our 
Editor without troubling themselves to first 
read tbe back correspondence are often found 
asking how to get their legs thick or thin, as 
the case may be. Now as regards too fat 
legs, this is generally the result of a too fat 
b<^y, and you cannot reduce the legs without 
reducing the whole system. Although there 
are cases of obesity that defy all the usual 
methods of treatment, still the generality of 
them yield to reduction of diet, to the 
exclusion of fatty matter and sugar in any 
form, abstaining from flour food, or any sort 
of farinaceous £et, to the taking of abundant 
exercise even to the verge of fatigue, to a 
minimum allowance of sleep on a hard mat¬ 
tress, and to the cold bath every morning. 

As to becoming possessed of what is c^Ied 
” a Highland or Scotch leg,” exercise must 
also be taken—os much, in fact, as yon have 
time for—and there is no better form of this 
than walking or mnning. We are sometimes 
asked if cycling increases the size of the 
calf. The answer is that oyeling in mode¬ 
ration will most assuredly do so, but over¬ 
much of this species of exercise reduces the 
calf till it becomes not at all a pretty sight. 
A really shapely leg should be small at the 
ankle, and sloping nicely to a hard and sturdy 
calf. It is the calf of the mountaineer, not 
of the English brewer’s drayman. I must 
make two other remarks about calves, then 
I am done. First, then, there are many boys 
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who never can have good shapely legs. They 
do not run to calf, so to speak, or, in other 
words, calves are not in their family. 
Secondly, some of our very best walkers have 
had very indifferent calves. You may have 
heard of Weston, the champion pedestrian. 


Well, I have it on good authority that his 
calves were very indiflerent indeed. But on 
the other hand it is just possible that the 
reason of this lay in the fact that he walked 
so much that he kept his calves down. 

It is in good spare living, in moderate but 


constant exercise, and in temperance and 
purity of life, that you are to seek for a 
healthy, shapely body from head to heels. And 
don’t you forget it. 

Good-bye, boys. May your calves always 
be hard, and your limbs strong and shapely I 





HoW ToyHAKE: A Folding 

Workbench. 

+I.Fi'Hol 3 cle-r 2 . 




Author q/ I'tr/u} JliHli for Ilandf Itoft^ <l(. 


SOLID, fair- 
sized work¬ 
bench is one 
of those adjuncts to the joiner's workshop 
which may ^ even called a necessity, both to 
workmen and amateurs alike, if good work 
is intended to betomed out; and even the vari¬ 
ous little jobs which may be managed (after 
a fashion) on a kitchen table, by the industri¬ 
ous amateur, at a great expense of muscular 
energy in holding the work down (as any one 
knows who has tried), can be always finished 
off in a better manner if there is a proper 
bench bandy, with the vice and bench stops 
ready when required. 

Now, the available space at the command 
of many amateurs is strictly limited, and 
therefore a bench that can be easily folded 
up and put away in some odd comer when 
not required will, I think, be a great conveni¬ 
ence to many, and I purpose to briefly de¬ 
scribe how to make such a one at a small 
expense. 

The actual cost depends greatly on where 
you purchase the wood, os the price varies in 
different places, but those living in or near 
London will find the Cheap Wood Company, 
of Bishopsgate Street, as rea.sonable as any. 

The workbench to be of general use should 
measure 6 feet long, by about 2 broad, and 
stand 2 feet 6 inches high from the 
ground. Some are made so high that you 
have to raise your arms up to work at them, 
and thereby lose considerable power over the 
tools. 

The top of bench should certainly not be 
less than 1^ inch thick, and you can get deals 
already cut and planed 1,^ inch by 9 inches 
wide, at 1 Jd. per foot ran from the above com¬ 
pany. 

You will require 37 feet, which at that price 
amounts to fis. 43d., and you will also want 12 
feet of 1 inch by 9 inches at IJd. per foot = 
U. 9d. 


Four 3 j-inch 
bolts and nuts 
costing Od., a pair 
of hinges at 3d., a 
few ordinary 2- 
inch screws, and 
a wooden bench 
screw, with han¬ 
dle and block, costing from one to two shillings 
according to size chosen, will also be rc'juired. 
So that altogether it will cost, say, 9s., and 
you will then have a really useful bench, fit 
for work, and greatly superior to some of the 
toy benches that are on sale as a great 
bargain for /"Os. 

I fancy that perhaps some of niy more 
economically minded readers may think to 
iLeinselvvs, “Oh, 1 con do it even ulieupei 
than that, by using 1-inch wood for the tap.” 
But it would be a great mistake to do so, as 
the bench would then be two springy to plane 
on, and not firm enough for good work. So 
don’t waste time and material by using any¬ 
thing under ILinch wood. Having procured 
the necessary material, we will start on the 
job. 

First cut off three 6-feet lengths of the 
inch by 9 inches, and rip one of these down the 
centre, making it into two of 4^incbec wide, and 
from one of these stripes cut off three lengths 
22^ inches long. Next shoot the edges of the 
6-feet lengths with the trying plane, and lay 
them on the floor side by side for the top of 
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countersink the screw-heads. The 12 feet by 
1 inch plank is next to be sawn across into 
two equal portions of 6 feet, and is then to 
be screwed fimily on to the side edges of bench 


Fig. l 

bench as in fig. 1, which will make it 22^ 
inches wide. 

Then take the short lengths, and lay one 
down at cither end as at a b, and stand the 
third on edge at c. midway between each. 

Now temporarily nail a strip of wood to 
the floor on each side as at e f, and jamb tlie 
boards tightly together by driving in narrow 
wedges as at o o. and then screw on the two 
end-pieces ab, and also make holes for the 
screws of central piece c; then release the 
wedges, and turn the boards over, and screw 
c on firmly from the top, taking care to 
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as in front view (fig. 2). wliich will make the 
bench top just 24 J inches wide. 

Put a screw in wherever shown io the 
sketch, tlie dotted lines indicating the puaition 
of the cross pieces and bench top. 

The legs have next to be made, so cut off 
two pieces of the 1 !, inch stuff 2 feet 6 inches 
long, and rip them down the centre, making 
four pieces 4^ inches by inch. 

Round off one end of eaw to a semicircle, 
and at the centre drill a ^-inch hole for the 
bolt on which they are to pivot, as shown ab 
A (fig. 3). Two mortise boles, b c, inch 
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deep by 2 inches wide, have also to be cat at 
a distance of 4^ inches from either end. 

Then saw off four pieces 4J inches wide by 
22^ inches long, and cut tenons at the ends to 
fit the mortise holes B c, and then plaoe them 
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in position, and fasten by glue and wedges as 
atAB(fig. 4). 

When these are done they are to be secured 
to the side planks of bench (fig. 2) by the bolts 
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being placed tbrongh the holes e e, drilled at 
sufficient distance to enable the top of legs to 
just clear the underside of bench, and these 
boles should be about 6^ inches from the ends 
of bench. 

Two pieces for struts or stays must be sawn 
4^ inches wide by 3 feet 3 inches long, and the 
ends cut to the shape shown at fig. 5; a, being 
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the upper end, has to be fastened by hinges 
(already mentioned) to the middle of the cross 
piece 0 (fig. 1), and the lower end should be 
cut to the shape of b (fig. 6), and it will then 
fit close down on top of the cross bar of legs, 
where it is secured in place by a couple of turns 
of a sorewwhen in use as at o (fig. 6). 



After these are secnred in place, tom the 
bench on its side and stretch a string or wire 
from the comer a to corresponding comer of 
opposite leg, and then mark and saw off that 
portion of eaoh leg which projects below the 
string to enable it to stand firmly. 

We will now take a look at the top of 
bench (fig. 7), in which I hare shown the 
screw in dotted lines, with the block piece a, 
and slide b, in position. The first ^ing is 
to fit the screw, and it shoold 1^ plMed 


about 1 foot from the end and 4^ inches 
from the top of bench, and in that position 
cut out a circle from front side piece large 
enough to pass the screw through easily, 



without any friction or toncbing anywhere 
against the plank, as at a (fig. 8), then place 
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the screw block behind it, and secure it in 
position by a couple of screws put in from 
the front. 

Kelt cnt ont a hole 1 inch by 2 inches 
deep, as at n, and 2 feet 6 inches from the 
end, »nd about 1 inch from lower edge of side 
piece for the slide. 

Then cut off a 3-foot length of 9 inches 
by inch for the piece c (fig. 7), and make 
corresponding holes in it for screw and slide, 
cut a short length, say 16 inches, of oak 
or hard , wood 1 inch by 2 inches for the 
slide itself, wedge it firmly into the hole, 
and then trim it off slightly so that it may 
slide easily in and ont of the hole s (fig. 8). 
When the screw is turned, this supports one 
end of clamping board, and keeps it up level 
with the top of bench. 

Three boles c c c (fig. 7) shoold now be cat 


in the bench top about one inch square, and a 
piece of wood about four inches long cut and 
fitted tightly into each, so that they may be 
driven up or down to any desired level by 
a slight blow with a mallet. These form 
the cheapest and best of all bench stops, so 
useful for placing work against when being 
planed, and are easily knocked down flush 
with surface of bench when desired. 

A couple of small round holes, as at d n, 
will also be required if you are going to use 
a “ bench holdfast,” such as shown in fig. 9, 



which will be found very handy for varioos 
purposes, such as holding work down whilst 
carving, mortise cutting, etc. etc. These cost 
about six shillings, and, altboagh not abso- 
lotely necessary, will be foond to be a great 
convenience. And now the workbench is 
complete as shown in fig. 10, and if you have 



hitherto “worked anyhow,” as the saying 
is, it will not take yon long to thoroughly 
appreciate the possession of a portable fold¬ 
ing bench. 


THE BOY'S OWH FHOTOOBAPHEB. 

ENLARGING FBOM SMALL NEGATIVES. 

Bt Beoinald a. B. Bbnxbtt, mo. (oxok.). 

Author of " Hov to Uakt a Hand Camera''“Bote to Chooie Photoi;raphie Apparattu," ete^ ete. 


H avino obtained your transparency by 
developing the exposed plate in the usual 
way (hydroquinone gives the best results), and 
fixed and dried it, we now use it just as we 
did the original negative to get an enlarged 
picture on bromide paper. This will, of 
coarse, be a n^ative this time, and must be 
exposed sufficiently long to get all details 
well out Develop and fix as before, and 
then render it transparent with white wax. 
This is done by laying it in a bath of melted 
muc, or b^ ironing it with a moderately hot 
iron, melting the wax all over it as you go 
on. The whole paper must be thoroughly 
permeated with wax (the business should be 
pertoraed on a hot iron plate or the top of 
the kitchen grate, putting blotting paper under 
the print, and is of such a kind as to be 
eminently suitable for a cold winter's day), 
what is onneoessary is removed with blotting- 
paper, and the waxed negative is ^en allowed 
to get dry and hard. 

Yoa will not find this a particularly easy 
method to carry out, the waxing business 
being a very difficult one to transact satis- 
Cactorily. An alternative method is to make 
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an ordinary enlarged positive—well exposed 
so that all details are out—wax this, t^e a 
print from it on ordinary albuminised paper, 
printiog very deep, fix this without toning, 
and wax it as before. You now have a wax^ 
negative on ordinary paper, from which any 
number of copies can be taken. 

A more expensive plan, but considerably 
more pleasant to work, is to enlarge from the 
transparency on to an ordinary dry-plate. 
This, of ooorse, gives you an enlarged nega¬ 
tive. But in doing this you must remember 
that the thickness of the plate and film is 
considerably greater than that of the paper, 
and therefore if you focus on paper the 
picture will be out of focus on the plate. 
This diffionlty is easily got over by merely 
sticking a piece of white paper on a piece of 
ordinary glass of the right size and focussing 
on that, propping up glass first and plate after¬ 
wards on the easel, by the means of strong pins 
or pegs into the wood underneath them on 
which they rest. 

Of course, by making an enlarged positive 
on glass from the original negative, and 
printing therefrom an enlarged negative, you 


can get any number of enlargements in yet 
another way. In this case the enlarged 
itive is not reqoired after the negative 
been taken in^ it, but by developing it 
with hydroquinone, or some developer giving 
black tones, it can be utilised in the following 
way. Cut a piece of fine ground glass the 
same size, and mount the two glasses in a 
plain oak or black frame (of course omitting 
the back), the film and the ground surface 
being in contact. Fasten them in by strips 
of wood glued round inside the edges of the 
frame, and, bong up by rings and a oord in 
front of an ordinary window, you have a most 
magnificent ornament. If you have an old 
celluloid film yon can get off the gelatine and 
use the celloloid instead of the ground glass. 
The object of it is to diffuse the light equally 
over the transparency, and to prevent images 
of external objects showing through the 
clear portions of transparency; the back 
wall of the garden does not improve the 
appearance of Nettey Abbey, or similar 
structure! 

You can dry off the surface moisture from 
the enlargement on bromide paper idth care 
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by means of blotting paper (perfectly clean), 
but it must on no account he allowed to dry 
in contact with anything, or it will etick 
firmly to it. The best way is either to sus¬ 
pend the enlargement by American clips 
from a “ line ” of string across the room, or 
to put it back downwards on a cloth or 
paper and pot small weights (toy bricks, for 
instance) round the edgra, to prevent it from 
curling as it dries. 

When dry it has to be mounted. This is 
best done with arrowToot, or a mountant 
composed of glue and spirits of wine, the 
method of making which 1 have given before 
(see p. 270, Vol. XIII. February Pan 1891), 
and the enlargement mounted exactly as 
described for bromide paper prints of a 
smaller kind. The kind of mount naturally 
depends entirely on the taste of the enlarger, 
but blue or grey Bristol boards, perfectly 
plain, can be recommended. Nothing looks 
better than “plate sunk’’ mounts, but these 


are proportionately expensive, and care most 
be taken that the mount is subordinate to the 
picture, and does not strike the eye with 
equal force, which is contrary to the canons 
of art. Certainly these mounts ought to be 
kept in the right place; to use them for 
ordinary silver prints, or even prints with 
glossy surfaces, as some do, is perfectly 
ridiculous when you consider that the “ plate- 
mark ’’ has its origin in the mark made by 
the plate which caused the picture! The 
new “ Gainsborough ’’ mounts, which can be 
got from any dealer, or from Hannam Co., 
25 Soho Square, W., suit either bromide or 
albumen prints, and are very attractive in 
appearance. Large portraits can be vignetted 
in the enlargement by moving a piece of card, 
in which a bole of the required shape has 
been cut, backwards and forwards between 
the lens and the paper during exposure. 
Only short movements are necessary, and 
you most take care not to move the card 
(the end.) 


out of the plane in which you start. A litUe 
practice is wanted. 

Toning enlargements on bromide paper 
can only be accomplished by means of the 
uranium bath—rather an expensive method, 
and by no means to be recommended. If you 
like brown tones you can use ordinary paper 
and an enlarged negative as described, or it is 
possible to make them direct on “Alpha” 
paper (sold by the Britannia Works Co., 
Ilford, London, £.), which is slightly cheaper 
than ordinary bromide paper, but very slow, 
requiring occasionally an exposure of an 
hour and a half or two hours. 

Finally, the enlargement is framed in a 
suitable manner—black and gold, or plain 
oak preferably —not ornamental gold beading, 
if a bromide print, on any account—and is 
then bung up to be admired, and remain, let 
us hope, “ a thing of beauty, and a joy ” if not 
“ for ever,” at any rate for a very considerable 
number of years. 


SOMETHINO POE 8PABE HOMENTS. 


Rotal Doca 

N E.VIU.T every one of the Sovereigns of Europe. It 
Appears, lias one or more pet dogs. The collies of 
the Queen, the fox-teniers of Princess Beatrice, with 
Jock os prime favourite, are knowu, at least by tM«r- 
say^, to everybody. 

’The Emperor of Russia Is also a great lover of dogs. 
Be is always occompauied on his walks by a couple of 
flue Daolib hounds, whose strength and vigilaiicctheir 
master considers IiU best safeguard. The grave I'zar 
U often seen to pky with these monster pets ; he him- 
seif bos taught them their tricks, and they are ucarly 
always about him. Tlio King of Greece elinres the 
Tur's taste for the Danish hounds, which areas in¬ 
telligent as they are strong, and wliioh with hanlly n 
bark to announce their intentions will fly at the throat 
of any one witom their master may point out to them, 
in case of neeil. When the Empress of Austria goes on 
her long walks or rides, several pet dogs always accom¬ 
pany her. 

But perhaps the most widely known of all the 
'* Royal dogs “ of the present day. Is Black, the pet dog 
of the Russian Grand Duke Alexis. Block is a 
sportsman's dog, of no veir aristocratic bre^ Indeeil. 
if the truth muM be told, he is a member of the race of 
mongrels which the fishermen in the South of France 
take out to ses^ employing them to rceaptnre any 
wily fish tliat may slip through the meshes of their 
nets, or slip su'ldenly bock Into its element after it bos 
been once landed on hoard the barge. Blwk is still 
rejoicing In the days of his youth, but Ids record, not 
only as a common fisherman, but os a “ fisher of men," 
is already great, for he has saved no less than six 
persons from a watery grave. 

8eme three or four years ago the Grand Duke Alexis 
was staying at Biarritz. One stormy day he went out 
on the cliffs to get a view of the angry sea. A barge 
was just being wrecked below, and he saw a dog dash¬ 
ing with angry growls and barks Into the water, and 
bringing to land, one by one, three drowning men, 
while the crowd clieered the brave naongrel to the echo. 
The Grand Duke approaclied to caress the dog, and the 
animal's mister then offered Black to him, refusing to 
accept auy payment. 


A Caxixs Station-uastxr. 

The death of a very popular member of the staff of 
the Great Eastern Railway was recorded In the " East 
Anglian Handbook" for 1893. Wereferto tbeblaok- 
snd-iau coUie dog long familiar to passengers at the 


Lowestoft station. Tliis'well-known animal appears to 
have originally appointed liinisclf to fulfil the duty of 
starting the trains, but time and habit seem to liavc fully 
ratified the appointment. By a niarvellouii instinct titc 
collie, it is aalil. sceme’I to know the exact time at 
which a train sliould begiu its journey, aud a restless 
excitement cbaracterlsod him os the appointed moment 
drew near. As the bell uttered its first aouii'l. he 
would scamper down the platform, and planting him¬ 
self close to tiie engine, tork furloatly until the wheels 
began to move, ^tisfieil apparently in this respect, 
he would next make a move fertile gnanl's van and 
hurry the guard to his post. As the train passed out of 
the station he retireil, and no more was seen of him till 
a similar operation hiul to be repeated on the departure 
of another train. Ho otiicr bcU tlian tliat used for 
starting purposes would bring ttic auimol to view. 

Ax OLD Merchant Tatlors* Bot. 

Oneof the oldest authors now living in America is Mr. 
Wickstced, a Queen's Counsel at Ottawa, who brought 
out B volume of " Waifs in Prose " wiien in his niiwcieth 
year. He was bom In 1709, and was a man when he 
emigratod to Canada seventy years ago. “We almost 
venture to say,” proudly writes a Canadian scrilie, “ tliat 
he is the only man on the continent wlio, from a balcony 
in a coffee-house of the Strand (or elsewliere), was a 
spectator at Kelson's funeral on its way to St. Paul's 
on January 9,1808, and can give a ilcscription of wliat 
was then seen by him. He was then in his sevent.h 
year." Mr. Wicksteed was a Sliropshire boy. but was 
educated at tlic Mercliaot Taylors' School iu london. 

TiiK Black Buhop op the Kioer. 

The late Samuel Adjai Crowther, BUbop of the Niger 
territory, who died the last day of last SeBT, was in 
many respects a remarkable man. In 1831 he lived 
with Ills parents in au African towu called O.-hogim, iu 
the Voruba country. Little Adjai, when eleven years 
of age, was taken rrisuuer, along with bis sister and 
mother, by some Mahommedans, who attacked the town 
and killeil many of tlie inhabitants. Among them 
Adjai's father was slain. Tlie 'X'V a;') girl fell into tiie 
hands of one cliie- and the m>.'Iier a.i'l babe into tn.ise 
Of another. Tin boy was presently exchangeil fora 
horse, but sliortly was restored to his master because 
the horse proved a failure. Coming to a place calleil 
Dailda with the rest of his master's property, he met 
again Ids mother and sisters, and spent three months 
near them, seeing them occasionally. But soon he hod to 
stand iu the slave-market, and was sold and resold 


Feverai times over for paltry sums, and even sometimes 
for spirits. Ko wonder he was wretch^. He wished 
sometimes that he were dead, an<l sought death. Coming 
to Lagoa, a large seaport town, he was purchased by » 
Portuguo*e slave merclisiit, and put on board a slave 
ship bouud for America, it seemed now os If bis 
future was sealed. Once transported to a distant sbore 
.Adjai must couslder himself a slave for life. But de¬ 
liverance came. On the very next day after quitting 
Lagos the slaver was eaptured by two English ships of 
war, which were cruiKiug on tlie coast to check the 
stave tra<le. lliie wa« in I8SS. He was token to Sierr* 
l..<-one, and educated there by the Church Missionary 
Society. He was baptised iu 16Sfl, was afterwards cm- 
iiUiycl as a ttaclicr, and In 1843, having been ordained, 
lie was sent to his own country, Ynruba, to assist la 
the conversion of his people. In 1867 be was appointed 
leader of the New Niger Misnlon. aud on St. Peter's 
Day. 1864. he was consecrated at Canterbury Cathedral 
the first Bishop of the Niger. 

The Mercuaxt Navieb op the World. 

Hie merchant navy of the British Empire still over¬ 
tops that of the whole of the rest of the w orld, the lake 
and river vessels of tbeUnitol States excepted. The 
tonnage of tiie oversea vessels of tliat country docs not 
increase, but the home vessels show a steailv iucresse. 
The fulinwiiigare the figures fur the priueipal maritime 
countries 


Country. Tons. 

British Empire (includlDg B.K.) 9,963.000 

United Kingdom .... 8,347.u00 

Norway. 1,706,000 

Sweden.611,000 

Denmark.803,000 

Hamburg. 638,000 

Bremen. 694,000 

German Empire (total) . . 1,463,000 

HollanO.386.000 

Belgium. 76.000 

France. 844,000 

Italy ...... 891,000 

Austria-Hungary .... 204,000 

Greece. 871,000 

UB. Foreign trade . . 1.006,000 

„ Lake and coasting . . 8,679,000 


As we arc the great shipowners, so we remain tbe 
great shipbuUdera of the world, tbe United States alone 
making anything like a good show. Last year 809.000 
tons were built In the United Kingdom, and 369.000 tons 
in the United States. France built in 1890 34,000 tons. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(FoxrBTBENTH SeBIZB.) 


T. Drawing and Paintiig. 

[Continuedfremp. 111.] 

Senior Divibiox [agtt 17 to 34). 

Firit Prite— 30s. 

Tom Crawball (aged 18), 830, Kennington Road. 
Steond PrUe —20s. 

EntTii Alice Bago (aged 18), Western Road, Oediton, 
Devon. 

Third Priie—\ii, 

Theodore Jaues Reindorp (aged 17), 9, Wordsworth 
Aveuuc, East Ham. 

Fourth PrUe- Ilalf-a-Guinea. 

Edith A. J. Wright (aged 22), 153, Upper Kenning- 
ton Laue, Tau.vhuU. 


CERTIFICATES. 

[Ffamet arranged, at vtual, in order merit."} 

H. RoTLX, 16, Chapel Street, Southport. 

William J. P. Gillstt, 90, Old Kent Rood, s.k. 
Oboror Mearxs, 66, Brecknock Road, Camden Rood, x. 
Rachel O. Calthorpe, Perry Hall, Binningham. 
Richard a. Mill, 30, Richmond Street, Plymouth. 

WixiFBKi) Makoaixi' Hutchixsox, 4, Downside Road, 
CTfton. 

Bosita Beatrice Bago, Western Rood, Crediton, 
Devon. 

Henry Wade, Main Street, Strab&ne. 


CHARLra Ssimi, 7, Ruskin Terrace, Ruthcrglcn, new 
Glasgow. 

Walter George Miller, 16, Montford Place, Keo. 
nloglon Green. 

Wn.LiAM Ernest Wilkins, 99, Railway Terrace, 
Rugby. 

Mabel Mart Agnew, 38, Buckingham Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

FnAXK Jambs Mortimer, Cornwall House, Ordmaneo 
Row, Purtse^ 

JnwY Lanolet, 18, Mulgravea Street. Priooe's Park, 
Liverpool. 

WILLIA6I Calverley. 36, Eorl Street, Blackburn. 

J. T. White, 2, St John's Street, Lynn. 
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©03"’^ Owi\ S^apei‘. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

DECEMBER. 


I.—In Garden, FonUry Bun. Figeon loft, 
Arisry, Babbitry, Eeonol, and Apiary. 

Bt Gordon Staslcs, c.u., m.d., B.K. 

G ardexccu IN' Detembru.—I nm conitAotly nr^Dg 
tlieailoptiuii of n hobby by our rowlcrs. WeU, con- 
<-«rning ganJeulng, I gave »>iiie uiicful biota in the 
uotober Doings. I beg to refer you back to these. 
But let me aay here parciitheticully that ganlenlug, if 
it lie gone Into with a will, U one of the beat cures 
I know for the nervousness tint so many of our boys 
sae couatAtitly complaining of. Get a sinile or a hoe in 
foor luind and keep working. Tou will never think an 
impure thought so long ns you do this, and you will 
sleep soundly at night, nor ever be troubled with 
dreams of any sort. Don't forget your morning tub, 
tiowever. nor your matutinal spell witli the dumb-bells 
or Indian clubs. Stay, ttwiugh, I have no Ideaof letting 
my remarks on gardening develop Into a homily. 
Now wbM is to be ilonc In the garden this month ? Oli I 
ever 80 much can be done if the snow keeps off. and 1 
think that the winter will be a mild one up to the end 
of January. Well, you iiave rot your tools, and have 
laid oat b^s and bordem, and probably planted your 
old-fashioned spring dowers and also your bulba If 
not, there is very little time to lose. As to bnlbs, re¬ 
member that they should be put in as thickly ns you 
can afford. A straggling tulip or narcissus here and 
there does not look at all nice. Better be arlthoot any, 
and trust for beauty to spring flowers. Of these we 
hare a large nnmber to choose from. What, anyhow, 
can be prettier tlion forget-mc-nots, primroses, and all 
that gmus. with comput silcne, to say nothing of 
wall-fluwers that aloD- are capable of making a garden 
look gay. ** If you please, sir, there ain't no pertatera 
for dinner, and the gardener man is down wl' the 
mumps.” Tliesc were my cook's mate’s verj- words one 
day in September.aa she peeped In at the caravan door. 
Nice to have to leave my voting and go off to dig 
potatoes, isn't it ? However, 1 have dug them, and 
don't feel any the worse of the trifling exertion. And 
I would dig potatoes nil di^ long sooner than go with¬ 
out them for dinner ; for of all tlie vegetables that In 
tlie garden grow, the potato is king in my opinion. 
Whether it pays to grow them in a small ploM is quite 
another qnettioD. There is the labour of digging and 
jdanting, the hoedng when they come np. the price of 
the manure and what not; hut to have early potatoes 
dag by your own bands, frealt and bttuUiol, for dinner, 
is quite as groat a treat as having a new-I^d egg for 
breakfast. Potatoes slonld he planted in the end of 
March or beginning of April. The best soil is a loose 
one, and one that is tolendily dry. They love the sun¬ 
shine. and must have an abund^t snpply of good short 
manure. They will not do well if overshadowed with 
trees or bushes. Weots must be most carefully kept 
down. Let them have fresh ground every year. The 
fwe<i shoniil be cut, leaving only tlirce or four eyes. I 
think it is better to plant a good slice from a large 
wholesome potato, tholn to put in a wliole one small. 
It is oommon In some parts of Scotland to pdut tbo 
potato crop in November. I have tried the same plan 
in tbia country, and with snecess. 

Keep everything tidy In the various dep^ments. 
Pat tlte dead leaves in heaps for manure. Bough dig 
aO the ground. Keep your bushes and trees nice and 
trim, and if the weather be very open, you may still 
layont new beds and you may buiM rockeries. In fact 
all work possible should be proceeded With, and spring 
labour thus lightened. 

The PouLxr.T Rex.—To secure eggs In winter, your 
fowls uiiist be Touug, and of the guoil laying breons 
ai:ii Kttuiiia. For egg-pinxliiee the best fcwls are 
fiiiiil>li, Fotiah, Lcgluinis, Aiididusiaiis, .Minorcas, and 
l»rkiiigs. Fur flesli. Cochins, Dorkings, La Fleche, 
Lsiigsliuiis, Game, and Brahmas. The Game are also 
good lisyen. The Dorking is a good all round fowl and 
a espiui sitter. Crosses are very usefol, such as the 
Brahma with Dorking, or Laiigshan Houdan, or Game 
with Dorking. Bnt laying fowls should have a good 
supply of meaty table scraps, and be fed with great 
regality. They must moreover be most comfortably 
booseil anil kept warm. 

Continue to weed out nseless stock. Begin now to 
m: be»8 if you are lucky enough to liare them wiping 
and rearly. Kill older cocks and preaerve promising 
obckereti. 

TiiK PiQEox Loft.—T here is not ranch to be done 
tbis month in this department, but still yon must 
beware of overcrowding, so weed if necessary. Keep 
tbe loft dry, clean, ami comfortable, and If yon feed 
veil, and give plenty of clean soft water and a good 
snpydy of gravel, it Is nnlikely that yon will be troubled 
with any tick stock. If you mean to breed next year, 
it is time BOW to be reading up your subject and 
making all your plana The piguon fancy, if well 
carried out, is a most fascinating one 
The Aviary.—E verything continues quiet in the 
uviRrT- You have just to see that the birds are well 
fed, that they have water and green food and sand, that 
the cages are never in a sloppy condition, and that the 
birds are protected from oofd at night. Don't give 
hemp on any account A little glyoerine in tbe water 
DOW and then hdpa to keep a bird healthy, or the 
vstcr may be tlngu with saffron. 

Making bird cages is a nice employment, if you be at 


all ingenious and have a little spare time. Tn back 
numbers of tbe **6.0.?.” 1 wrote articles on this branch 
of meehauics. 

TuK RABBtTRY. - Skin diseases are the oonstant cry 
with boys. Well, tliese are fur more easily prevented 
than cureil. They nearly always arise from filthy 
hutches and dirty or scanty bedding. 

This is a gooil month to lay out u rahbitry, wltb iU 
Tell-planned hutches, J'urd, and centre mound. 

The KraxEL.—N ow that the cold weather is coming 
on, it will be well to see to tbe comfort of your pet. if 
be Is to be kept ont of doora You nnist on no account 
keep him aQ day long on chain. I have always main¬ 
tained that a dog and a boy should have three or four 
hours of good solid exercise every day, rain or shine, 
and neither dog nor boy can cxpwt to have good henlth 
if he does not go ill fur this. The dog is always ready 
for a romp, it Is the boy tliat is the drawback. Bee that 
there are no leaks in your dog's kennel, that be lias 
always a goixl, dry, and abundant bed. tliat he is feil 
VI ith' nice clean fouil and plenty of it, that his water is 
soft and pure, that it never gets frosen. ami that the 
kennel itself Is protecteil from tbe prevailing winds. 
D>> all this,anil your dog will look npou you as tbe best 
boy tliat ever lived. 

The Bek World.—A ll Isqnicthere. Bees pay though. 
If you have time to give them proper attention. You 
may as well study the subject now if you menu to make 
It a liobby another season. 

Well, bo^ I do not know that I have anything more 
to sav this month ; so good-bye, and I wish you all a 
jolly Christmas, end *ueh a happy New Year ! 


II.—The Katuraliit. 

Bt Rev. TnEODoas Wood, f.e.b. 

I. BiRDa.—Ornithologists are of two kinds. First, 
there Is the fellow who goes about with a gnn, and 
can never see anything In feathers without immediately 
wanting to shoot it For him 1 do not pretend to write. 
1 have no sympathy with him at all, and should like 
to see him put In the pillory or the stocks, and left 
there in the sight of all men until he forswore the use 
of a gun for over sifter. Bnt tlicre is also the felluw 
who studies birds, and studies them because he loi cs 
them; who looks upon them, not os targets for his 
shot, not as "specimens'' for a glass case, uut even as 
layers of eggs to be collected, but os beiugs gifted with 
the breath of life, and full of interest In their ways and 
habits. And for him these brief remarks are intended. 

It is not easy to say what birds sliould be looked for 
in December, for this depends so very much upon the 
weather. In a mild season, the winter migrants re¬ 
main with us until the spring ; in a cold one they go 
still farther south, and merely pay ns a short return 
visit as tliey pam northwards tn March and April. 
And in this latter case many “ accidental vislton” 
find their wav over from the continent- Bitterns and 
bustards seek our hospitality, generally, alas I to be 
disappoints. Kagles leave their native inonntains 
and fiy south, and geese and ducks *' of sorts,” as tbe 
giirdchcrs say, tuni np in all parts of the country : so 
that the gra^ess gunner mentioned above bas a ligb 
time of it. 

In auy case, however, we can gain an insight into 
the habits and cliaractera of onr fcatliered frieuds by 
the simple expedient of putting out food for them 
regularly every morning—taking core to clioose a spot 
where prowling pussies cannot come! Almost any¬ 
thing will do JOT food. Bread-orimba, of course; 
scraps of meat and fat, the latter of wliich many binls 
like immensely: a spoonful or two of cod porridge, 
which is a very favourite dish: and on very sharp 
mornings, if yon can manage it, just a very little 
l.empee^. Yuu will find that the same birds appear 
iiioriiiug att«-r niur.iiiig, and come moat punctially to 
time. Should a windou-sill be the spot sclectol .v-r 
tlicir feast, they will tap at the window If you bappiii 
to be a little bit late. And before very long they will 
lose nil sense of fear, and feed quietly or noisily, as tbe 
case may be, while you dt at tbe window watching 
them. 

Tlio titmice—which a lady told me the other day 
were “dear little furry things with fonr legal”—are 
best nitirided for by hanging np a good-sited lump of 
suet In a piece of netting. If yon suspend this from a 
branch in front of your window, yon will see tlie quaint 
little fellows at work all day, hanging from it in all 
aorta of odd pooitionc. They rather toore off the epar- 
rows, too, who cannot drive them away as they are 
apt to do from a window-ledge. After a storm of nlu 
or snow, replace the snet with fresh. 

II. Ixtrecm-Keep on at pnpo-digglng as long at 
the open weather lasts. This Is a moiie of collecting 
which becomee more and more profitable as one gains 
experience ; and it is a grand thing in spring to have 
one's breeding-cages filled with a fiue lot of pupc. It 
is a good plan to get a square yard of w-aterproof 
sheeting (price half-a-crowu), npon which you can 
kneel In damp spots for any length of time without 
fear of unpleasant consequences. The white side does 
capitally, too, for shaking moss, etc., as yon can tee an 
insect upon it in a moment, while it can be washed 
whenever necessary, and goes cosily into the pocket. 

Look out for the wingless females of the winter 
moths, which mar sometimes be found clinging to 
tree-trunks and palings by day. Tliey are hard to tee, 
however,and a better ]ilan is totally out vrithalanteru 
on a mild uight, watcli for the males, and shake tbe 


bushes or trees near which they are boverlug over aa 
umbrella or a sheet. 

Beetles may be found in plenty by the aid of a 
trowel, as tbev bibeninte at the ruuW of treea, and ^sii 
in the soils which border a fence or wall. In tlie year 
that I began collecting, I got so many from the fo«it of 
an old park paling near London that I really did not 
know bou- to find time to set them. Tear up the sods, 
and break them up over your square of liuiia-rubber 
sheeting; and look out for those which feign ileatb. 
Tliree Inches, as a rule. Is quite deep enough to dig; 
and the drier the spot, the more productive It Is likely 
to be. If you are indiclently near bometo render it 
practicable, a good plan Is just to plunge the sods into 
a pAf) of water. In a few mlnntev' time every bntle 
will liare worked Its way out, and floated up to the 
surface. I should hardly like to say how many beetlea 
I once got In this wav from a little patch of garden 
ground about teu feet square. 

IIT. Plaxik.—N othing to be done with these for a 
month or two yet. Bnt you can finish up any arreara 
of mounting, and devote a spore hour or two to re¬ 
arrangement. Bo as artistic as possible over tho 
former ; a nicely-mounted specimen is worth half o- 
dozen which have been hastily and carelessly laid uut. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Fifteenth Series.) 


NEW SUBJECTS AND VALUABLE 
PRIZES. 

[Conliuutii/rompaft 73.] 

VII. Bengning and Cozutmotion. 

JYiut^Tfirte Ouiuetu. 

We will give Prizes, of Tito Guinea* and One Guinea 
ri-s(iectiTely. for the best Model of a Garden Pigeon- 
iiouae on Pole. Beauty and utility are the two points 
that should be ipecUUy kept In mind. Competitors 
will be judged in two sections—Junior, sll ages np to 
IS ; Senior, from IS to S4. The higher prize will of 
course go to the class showing the better work. 

ITTielatl daf for ttndOtf i» i* Julf 31,1SS3.] 


Vin. Drawing and Fainting. 

rritei—Three Guinea*. 

We will give prizes to the amount of Three Guinea*^ 
for the bent Uriginal Drawing, in oils or water colours, 
of an Artistic Garden Aviary for pet birda Junior 
data, all ages up to 16 ; Senior, ages from 16 to >4. 

ITheta** do f for tending in i* dugu*t 31,1833.] 


IX. Amatenr Photography. 

Priie*—Ten Guinea*, 

We will give prises to tbe value of TVn Guinea*, to 
be divided in the different classes as tlie sdjodicators 
msy deem fairest, for the best work that may be sub¬ 
mitted to us by the many amateur photographers 
ao ougst onr readers. 

Ill our last Ptiotographio Competition the greatest 
inn. rest was taken, and sonic rculiy cxeclk-ut work wut 
iu, many of the more sucoesiiful conipctiuirs coiifevdng, 
too, that tliey knew absolutely' iiotliiiig ol tlie subject 
until iuduoed to take It up by tlie articles tu our pagea, 
and that moreover, tbev had reodved no s s sis t a n ce 
whatever b^ond tliat afforded by ourcolumus. 

We suggest, then. Six Different Classes, aa follows : 
(1) l^rtratlure, to include shigte figures or groups, 
taken either indoors or In the open sir; (>) Arehitns 
lure, 1.&, photographs of private or public boildiiigs, 
old or new; (3) Loadwaprond Animal Life; (4) .See- 
*eape*! (6) LaMem slides; (6) Enlargement*. 

The ihntm will be swarded for tbe beet sef qf «tr in 
any of these clames; and as regards tlis Ceriiflaiie 
awards in this competition, ttie subject will be treated 
a* a ithole 1 in otlier words, only one cettificate will be 
given to any one candidate, though his or her name 
may appear Tii all tbe divisions, and it will be awarded 
in that particular seoUon in which the highest place is 
secured. 

The whole of tbe work, expoamv. development, re. 
touching, printing, toning, and mounting must be tlie 
niudded prodnotion of the competitor : and if competi¬ 
tors send in for more tlion one class, tbsy should repeat 
name, full addreso, and age with each pocket. 

[TV Uul dag for *ending in is September 30, 1833.] 

*•* For the Rule* and Condition*. «rVdl ap/ lg eguallg 
lo ail our eompelUion*, refer to page 73, as irr eannol 
epare epatt lo repeat. 
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Bmon (OrnltholoRiit).~A^boot U. U. Oenun pMt«, 
worm*, utaili, xhredded fresh meat, Rneo food, gnrel 
anU tan'1. At a year old. Some aoooer. 

TF.rm (Olonto),—ytmr teeth seen to at oooe. Vo 
tooth powder will completely baalati the odour of 
decaying teeth. 

Asnf>R\ RARami (.K. K.).—1. Olee pleoty of dry bed- 
dine, and bruali or comb about onoe in three davi. 
3. bliumoli. i. bepenilB on >t» colour. «. About a*, 
each, if pretty good In polota 

Eoas (Henwife).—See adrertlsements In the “Br- 
chnnge and Ifart," to be bad at any bookstall. Tea, 
big enough. 

DovB AND Flub (Girl Reader).—!. From your de¬ 
scription we should say it was an ordinary turtle 
doTe. 8 . Wet the dog's ean with a solution of 
quassia water; that will keep fliea away. 


Our Camping Ground A Disputed Landing. 

RoTAL Vatt (H. D.).—Bod teeth will throw you. 

BATniNO AND RHErwATDtU.—We can't lay. Better 
consult a doctor bc/oic you try bathing. Our own 
consulting phrsicirvn doea not recommend anything 
that is not safe, an<l very rarely indeed does he re¬ 
commend self-doctoring. 

OoLDTOCHW FinnriNO (J. T. Pym).—Better keep 
them apart fora time, till, say. the end of March next; 
Uieu pul llie cages Uigetbar Uii they beouoiefrieuiiiy, 

ABoirr Health, Orowoto Strono, etc. (Many 
Querists).—Boys' troubles hare been ful^ treated In 
several bMk numbers by Dr. Gordon Stahlea, and 
nerrousn^ you wlU fln^ still mure freely discussed 
In our Christmas Humber by the same gentleman. 

Caviw (H. G. W.).—No, do not wash your eaviea, but 
give them a large quantity of clean bedilitig. l^t it 
be very dry, and they will keep themselves clean. 


Warkino Doo Rrkxel (B. M.).—Not a bad plan. It 
you bare the oonvenience and ean keep it np. 

TiaHT-L.ACixo (Violet).—You are quite right not to 
lace to the detriment of your health. Try some 
other employment it the firm of drapers Insist on so 
crnel and foolish a rule. 


Oat Ca-ak (Mllly B.).—Ti>o onlv thing yon can ilo Is to 
let the pussy wear shoes till the wound Is entirely 
healed. You can expedite this by the use of slno 
ointment. 

Nervousness (Medicus).- Y'ou must consult a medical 
man. We cannot answer you as wc shouJ<l wish to. 
Yes. of course you would have to wear the uniform 
of the regiment. 

Small Bone (New Reader).—Only plenty of constant 
exercise to the border of fatigue can help you. Live 
well, too. Frame food or good oatmeal porridge will 
also assist. 

Deoreer (Retlaw).—1. The Aberdeen degree is all 
right, tiiough not so high, perhaps, os the London 
U.D. 3. Officers pay for tbeir mess. 

Hot Feet (Tom).—Your heart, and probably digestion, 
are weak. Yon must put yours^f into a kind of 
training and obey all the laws of health ; especially 
will you find the morning tub do you goocL 

Oardenino (Amateur).—I. Only deep trenching and 
abundance of good manure. 3. Sutton de Co., Rea>l- 
ing. Get the list now, it will give ]'ou all informa¬ 
tion. 3. As early as poadble in the beginning of 
January you must get the ground ready, hut April is 
the great mouth for putting in the sc^a 4 and 8. 
Depends on tlie weather. Uolgiug in theend of the 

¥ !ar or very beginning,before the sap begins to flow. 
00 many queries. 

Isducrktion (0. H. B.).—Yon are in a bad way. as 
you have doubtless found out by this time. You 
have been deceived, too. We cannot say more. 

Manoe OB Eczema (£. Currow).—The cat is suffering 
^m some kind of skin complaint. As greasy 
applications spoil the fur, you will have to trust to a 
solution of Californian borax. 

Seed BoiDa (J. P. S.).—Yes, linnets are seed birds, so 
are finches. All birds that eat seed bare strong 
crushing bills ; but you must nut give hemp, it is far 
too heating. 

Pigeons (G. Platt).—1. By a tvlre partition. 3. Tes, 
a nest for esch pair you get them to bay. 3. We 
never reply by Irtter, whether you semi a stamp or 
not. Cassell's have good books on pigeons, so have 
the proprietors of the “ Exchange aud Mart.” 

Pills, etc. (Suspicious).—Put them down the nearest 
rat’s hole. Boys have no need to dabble with medi¬ 
cine. 


Vivarium fj. Beard).—No, they mostly sleep all 
winter. The newts aixl frogs should have on island, 
with something to get in under. 

Oat Iij- (George Wake).—It is a blUotu attack. Give 
a dose o( enstor oil to begin with, and every second 
night fur some time to come one grain and a tuiU of 
calomel on the tongue. Cats should always liave 
access to gross, and plenty of cold water to lirlnk. 

Caviks out or Doors (Captain Zacli).- 1. Not unless 
you want to kill the poor thinga 2. Of course. 
3. Tlie pronunciation of both. Creek and Hebrew is 
of very great roiisequeuco. False quantities are 
distressful to ears polite. 

Mick (Souris).—Lift them bodily with the hand, not 
by the tail or back. The less, however, they arc 
han<lled the better. Yes, you can bre^ as you 
propose. 

FowiR (Oniog).—1. No, do not Include the ash-pit, 
fence it off. 3. The Spanish or crosses with Dork¬ 
ing. Game and Dorking are very good. 3. Buy at 
any country market, or better still from a neighbour. 
It is a great thing to get not only a good breed, but 
a good laying stnio of that bre^. Get four or five 
pullets and a cockerel to begin with, but beware of 
overcrowding. 

Tgrtoisks (Kiddle).—The large or gasden tortoise is a 
vegetable feeder, the little water creature feeds on 
bits of raw meat, which they will dive for very 
prettily. 

Dover (Pain).—Feed on the smaller grains. 

LOFR (Cripps).—A^ book on rabbits, or “ Hints on 
Home and Farm ravourites.” F. Warno, publisher. 

Hair. Violin Strings (Needham).—D o not use 
cream of tartar for any such purpose. A very little 
sweet oil. 

Hair (Mechanic).—We cannot recommend the use of 
depilatories. The razor is preferable, and nut so 
(langerrius. Use a little boraxuUne iu the water yuu 
wash the hair with. 

Rabbit Hutch (W. Cragg).—Thanks. It Is just the 
sort of thing we arc coiisttntly recommending. 

Not SKitioud (Thomas).—Do not worry about the 
spots. They will very likuly go away soou. Take 
the cold bath every morning. 

WoRM-A (Old Reader).—No, you musthavean interview 
with a doctor, but we do not tidnk you have worms. 


Quackr Again (Speranza).-The pamphlH was a 
fraud. We wonder boys—our boys—bare not more 
sense. Are we not constantly preaching to von to 
beware of tlie quack fraternity ? Got our Chf)stmus 
Number at once, and read Dr. Gordon Stabiis's 
sermon to boya. 

Small Tortoise (Madeline and Three Ducks).—On 
seraps of aliredded raw meat. We had a paper 
on the Vivarium very recently. Refer back for 
that. 

Bad Nose (T. Wood)_We doubt if yon could go free 

to a I.oiidon hospital. Better consult your own 
mcllcal adviser, for if It be a polypus an operation 
will be necessary. 

Red Mange (LoregroTc).—Spratts’ cure. It Is made 
from the prescription of a well tatovm specialist on 
the ailments of dogs. 

PiOEON-LOVT (Many Readers).-Hard water if you 
cannot reallv get soft, bnt could yon not manuiac- 
turea filter for the rain water? xwo big flower pots 
do, you know, arranging them so that the water raii> 
through charcoal, gnvri, and mid. It is best to part 
the sexes if thiy are aviary birds; they pair better 
next year. 

Hawks and Jackdaw (Mecredy).—Feed the hawks on 
bits of row meat, de^ mice or birds, and the stuff 
you can procure from any poDltryman. Give the 
jnrlolaw any foo*! from the table, bnt nothing salt, 
it is best to give the bird his freedom. He will pick 
up Ids own living about the garden. 

FrecklB) (Robert A.).—Sour butter-milk put on every 
night may remove tlicm. 3. Bandy-legs are incura¬ 
ble at your age, the boues being too much set. 

DSTINOUIBKINO THE &EXBS OS PtOBONB AND OTHER 
BiRi>t> (Many Headers).—Without coloured drawings 
we could not show how to do so ; this would ran to 
too much expense, or in other words the game would 
not be worth the candle. We may state here at the 
same time that the descriptions given to us verbally 
of binU, moths, or eggs are never lucid enough to 
enable us to make more than a rough guess at tbeir 
classitic.ilion. 

Neuralgia (Puer).—It is a difflcnlt thing to get rid of 
when once fairly established, and drugs have usually 
only a temporary effect fur good. Take iron and 
quiniiii' in doses propnrtloneil to your age. Live 
well hut temperately, and take plenty of open air 
exercise and the cold batli in the morning. 
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Grabbed at the aaah." 


CHAITKB X.— SPKCIAL SERVICE. 

Ilf Y intrcMlurtion to Low Heath at loi'ge 
lU next day tiuiied out to be a far lesa 
formidable aflair thait 1 had anticipated. 
I had lon^ since (nven up the notion that 
the whole school wo^d rise at my 
appearance and salute me. I had even 
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ceased to expect that they would all etare 
and make remarks. But I was hardly 
prepared for the absolute indifference with 
which I was permitted to answer to my 
name at “Great register." Kot a soiil 
took any notice of me, even when Dr. 
England explained to me publicly that as 
there were already three otiier Joneses in 
the school, I would please answer in future 
to the title of Jones iv., which I humbly 
promised to do. Brown, I was not sorry 
to hear, was to be designated as Brown iii. 
for similar reasons. 

The ceremony being over, the new 
boys were trooped up to the head-master's 
library, and there told off to their respec¬ 
tive forms with a few words of warning 
and encoui’ogement. It surprised me that, 
in spite of my scholastic honours, I was 
entered in tlio same form as Brown. But 
on the whole I was more pleased than 
disappointed, for I loved my old comrade 
dearly, and after all, if ho was placed 
above his merits, it wasn't his fault. 

“ It’s a pity you aren’t a day boy,” said 
he, as he walked across afterwards; “ we 
could have larks together.” 

“ It’s a pity you aren't in the school,” 
said I. 

“ Oh, our chaps say it’s rather stale to 
be in the school. I don’t see why your 
fellows shoidd be looked down on, but 
they are.” 

“ Pooh! you should hear our chaps talk 
about the day boys. Do you know, Dicky. 
I’m president of a club, a Philosophical 
Club; and day boys aren’t eligible. I’m 
awfully sorry; I sliould have liked to have 
you in.” 

“ That's just what I tliought about the 
Urbans. They don’t let in any fellow 
who’s in the school—only day boys— 
they're obliged to draw the lUie some¬ 
where, you know. Do you know Bed- 
wood. the captain, is a senior Urban ? ” 

“ I know. Our chaps say it’s a soak for 
the school having a ^y boy for captain.” 

“ Oh 1 We don’t think so I I say, do 
yon see that chap there ? ” 

The youth at whom be pointed was the 
friendly senior of whom I had inquired 
the way to bed lost night. 

“ Rather; he’s a Sharper. Why, and 
what about him ? ” 

“ He’s a hot man, they say, and the 
most popular chap at Low Heath. He’s 
captain of the Bines.” 

“ What’s his name ? Do you know ? ” 

“ Crofts, or Crofter, or something like 
that. WTiat’s up ? ” 

He might well ask! 

“ Crofter 1” exclaimed I. “ My word, 
Dicky, I’ve been and done it 1 ” 

“ Done what ? ” 

“ Why, I called him a beast yesterday.” 

“ You did ? You’re getting on, Jones iv.” 

“ No, without humbug, I did. I didn’t 
know it was" Crofter, and I told him Tem¬ 
pest thought he was a beast.” 

“ If Tempest says so, he probably is,” 
remarked the unemotional Dicky. 

“ But what’s to become of me ? How 
was I to know ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps you’d better 
go and tell him you were mistaken.” 

“ I don’t like to. I say, what a downer 
he’ll have on roe? I h^f wish I was a 
' lay boy, after all.” 

“ It’s a pity you aren’t. We’ve a jolly 
lot in the Urban Minors; quite a literary 
lot.” 

“ Bother the Urban Minors t ” said I, 


looking dismally after the retreating form 
of Crofter. 

“ It’ll take you all your time to bother 
some of them. There’s Flitwick, he's-” 

“ Hang Flitwick I Whatever am I to do, 
Dicky ? ” 

“ I wouldn't advise you to hong Flit¬ 
wick. Oh, about that fellow. Crofter. Oh, 
it’ll be all right. He’s plenty else to 
think about.” 

It was poor comfort, but the best I 
could get, and our arrival at our class 
room cut short fw iher discussion on this 
most unfortunate incident. 

But it weighed on my mind all day. 
When class was over, I was summoned 
by my fellow “ philosophers ” to come out 
into the playing helds; I went in fear 
and trembling, lest I should encounter 
Crofter. But he was nowhere to be seen. 

My companions were evidently hand 
and glove with most of the juniors in 
the school, and I was favoured with a 
bewildering nmnber of introductions, not 
always of the most gratifying kind. 

“ What have you got there, Trim ? A 
tame monkey ? ” a^ed one gorgeous 
youth whose cap bore the badge of Mr. 
Selkirk’s houso. 

“ Not exactly,” said Trimble; “ haven’t 
had time to tame him yet.” 

“ What’s his name ? ” 

“Sarah. Allow me. Muskett—Sarah 
Jones; Jones—Silly Muskett. Now you 
know one another.” 

“ He’s only fooling about my name,” 
said I; “ it's Thomas.” 

“ Oh, is it ? Delighted to see you, Sarah 
Thomas.” 

And before I could put him right, he 
was off, and I was led away by my 
rejoicing comrades. 

“Look here, Trimble,” said I. “It’s 
time you Imew my name by now.” 

Trimble laughed, as did the others. 
They all thought it was high time. 

But everybody we met 1 was introduced 
to as Sarah. 

“ Awfully sorry,” said Langrish, after 
the fourth or fifth offence. “ I’ve such 
a bad memory for names. Well kicked, 
air.” 

This exclamation was addressed, not to 
me, but to a senior who had just appeared 
on the scene, and w’as kicking about the 
practice football with a friend prior to a 
match which was eridently due. 

It was a splendid kick, and the author 
of it was a splendid fellow—brawny of 
limb and light of foot, with fair hair and 
clear blue eyes—as one might picture 
one of the Norsemen of the story-books. 
You could see by the way he moved, and 
the spirit ho put even into this practice 
kicking, that he was a sportsman every 
inch of him; and his good-natured laugh, 
as he exchanged greetings with this and 
that arriving fiiiend, proclaimed him, even 
before you heard him speak, as good a 
gentleman as he was an athlete. 

“Redwood’s in form to-day,” said 
some one. “ We’d better stop and see the 
play.” 

“ Is that Redwood, the captain ? ” 
inquired I, in an awestruck way, of 
Warminster. 

“ Bather,” was the reply, in a tone of 
pride which convinced me that Low 
Heath was proud of its chief, even though 
he bad the misfortune to be a day boy. 

Just then, Redwood turned and waved 
his hand to somebody near us. 


“Look out; he wonts you,” said 
Langrish. 

“ Me? ” said I, fiahbergasted. 

“ Don’t you see him beckoning ? Look 
alive, or you’ll catch it” 

1 could hardly believe it; and yet 
everybody near looked round at me in 
apparent wonder at my delay. Perhaps 
Redwood had heard something about mo 
from Tempest and wanted to^— 

“Go on,” said Trimble, ^ving me a 
shove- “ If be wants to stick you in tbo 
fifteen, tell him it's not good enough.” 

“Look sharp,” called the others, 
encouragingly, as I started to obey the 
summons. 

By this time, Redwood was strolling 
our way. Mahomet, thought I, is coming 
to the mountain. So, to save him trouble, 
1 trotted up to meet him. 

At first he didn't notice me. Then 
when I said, “Did you want me? ” he 
stared mo over from head to foot as a 
Newfoun^and dog would inspect a pug. 
It 'n'os on the whole a benevolent stare, 
not unmingled with humour; especiaUy 
when the cheers of my late comrades 
called his attention to my ingenuous 
blushea 

“ I didn’t,” said he, “ but you’ll do, if 
you don’t mind. Cut home to my house. 
No. 8 Bridge Street, and ask them to send 
my leather belt. Look alive, there’s a 
good chap.” 

This speech, the first reaUy polite speech 
1 had heard since I entered Low Heath, 
took me by stonn, and captivated me at 
once to the service of the captain of the 
school. I galloped off, as proud as a non¬ 
commissioned officer who nos been sent to 
fetch his regimental flag on to the field of 
battle. The chaps behind might cheer 
and jeer and cry, “ Gee iip, Sarah 1 ” and 
“Mod dog I” as much as they liked. 
They would have been only too proud to 
be sent on my errand. 

It was a good ten minutes' run to Bridge 
Street, and I was fairly out of breath when 
I rang at the bell of No. 8. It seemed a 
long time before any one came, and I was 
beginning to be afiraid I should forfeit 
the reputation I hoped to acquire, when 
hurried footsteps announced that my ring 
had been heard. 

Mrs. Redwood was out, said the servant, 
and she had been down the garden with 
the children. 

When I delivered my message, she asked 
me to wait; end with her little charges 
evidently on her mind, ran upstairs to 
fetch the belt. 

It was a nico honse, although a small 
one. The garden door was open, and 
gave a beautiful peep over the little sloping 
lawn to the river and the Moods beyond. 
I M OB not sure that, after all, a town boy 
might not have a good time of it living in 
a place like this, instead of in school. 

Suddenly my reflections were disturbed 
by a shrill scream from the garden, 
foUoM’ed by a little girl of five or six 
crying: 

“ Annie, Annie! Mamie's tumbled in; 
Mamie's tumbled in ! ” 

For a wonder, I had my wits about me, 
and divined the truth at once. With a 
bound I was doMm the steps and across 
the lawn, half knocking down the panic- 
stricken little messenger on the M ay, and 
at the river's edge, fioundering piteously 
in about two feet of water, found the 
unfortunate little Mamie—evidently a 
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twm Bister—more frightened than hurt, 
but perilously near to getting into deep 
water. 

Her yells redoubled when she found 
herself grabbed by the sash, by a stranger, 
and lugged most unceremoniously on to 
terra firma. 

Scarcely had I achieved this gallant 
rescue, without even wetting my own 
shoes, when Annie, as white as a sheet, 
came flying on to the scene. 

“It’s all right,” said I; “she’s not 
hurt.” 

Whereupon Annie most inconsiderately 
leaned up against a post, clapped her 
hands to her heart, and went or threatened 
to go off into hysterics. And there was I, 
a poor unprotected male, left to face the 
squalling of two infant female children 
and a full-grown female nursery-maid ! 

“Look here,” said 1, appealingly, 
“ Mamie's soakiug wet. You'd better 
take her and dry her, before she gets her 
death of cold." 

This appeal had the desired effect. It 
stopped the nurse’s spasms and let loose 
her tongue. 

“ Oh dear, oh my! and I told her not 
to go through the gate. Oh, you naughty 
girl you ; and you. Miss Gwen, for letting 
her do it. Come in directly, you little 
hussies I ” 

It stmek me os grossly unfair of Annie ; 
but I did not venture in her present state 
of mind to protest, for fear she should caU 
me hussy too. I followed indoors, some¬ 
what guiltily, at the tail of the procession, 
feeling myself in a very unpleasant 
situation, in which I would not on any 
account be caught by Redwood’s mother 
or by Redwood himself. To my delight, 
on the floor of the hall, where Annie had 
dropped it, lay the belt. At which I sprang 
greedily, and not waiting to say thank 
you, or put in a word for the doomed 
infants, which would have been quite 
inaudible in the volume of Annie's 
philippics, I saved myself (as the French¬ 
man says), and ran at racing speed with 
my prize back to the school held. 

To my mortifleation I found the match 
had just begun, and it would be impossible 
todelivermymissive till half-time. What 
would the captain think of me ? Would 
he suspect me of having dawdled to buy 
sweets, or look over the bridge, or gossip 
with a chum ? I would not for anything 
it had happened, and felt not at all 
amiably disposed to Miss Mamie, os the 
inconsiderate cause of my delay. 

However, there was nothing for it but 
to wait. I resolved not to put myself 
into the clutches of the philosophers till 
my mission was discharged, for fear of 
accident; so I seated myself on one of the 
pavilion steps and watched the play. 

It was evidently a hot match for a 
scratch one. As far os I could make out, 
the remnants of last season’s fifteen, 
amounting to eleven veterans only, were 
playing the next fifteen, who having the 
best of the wind were giving a dangerously 
good account of themselves. They were 
acute enough to make all the use they 
Mold of the favouring element by keep¬ 
ing open order and kicking whenever 
they had the chance, whereas of course 
the other side played a tight game, and 
ran with the btUl. Even for a norico like 
myself, it was interesting to watch a 
contest of this kind. The fifteen evi* 
dently hoped to rush the thing and carry 


their goal before half-time deprived them 
of the wind, whereas the eleven were 
mainly concerned to keep on the defensive 
and risk nothing by over-haste. 

Among the veterans I could distinguish 
the big form of Redwood, always close to 
the ball, and near him with a shudder I 
recognised Crofter working hard, while 
hovering on the wing of the scrimmage 
was the genial Pridgin, looking as if he 
would fain be in bed, but, when the time 
for action came, making it very uncom¬ 
fortable for the enemy. On the other side 
I was not long in finding out Tempest, 
with the glow of enthusiasm on his cheek 
as now and agoan he broke through the 
ruck and sent the ball into quarters. 
Wales too was there, spick and span as 
usual, playing neatly and effectively, and 
withal elegantly. 

As time wore on it was evident the 
veterans were being penned closer and 
closer by their antagonists. Presently a 
dangerous scrimmage was formed just in 
front of their goal. For some minutes the 
ball was invisible, then by an apparently 
preconcerted movement the fonv*ards of 
the Fifteen loosened and let it dart 
back into the open behind them, where 
lurked Tempest ready to receive it. He 
did not wait to pick it up. but ran to meet 
it with a flying kick. For a moment it 
seemed doubtfiil whether it would clear 
the onward rush of Redwood and his 
forwards. But it did, and rose steadily 
and beautifully over their beads, and with 
the wind straight upon it reached the goal 
and skimmed over the bar, amid the loud 
shouts of every one, conspicuous among 
which was my shrill voice. 

Half-time I Now was my chance ; and, 
before the shouting had ceased or the 
discomfited eleven had quite realised their 
misfortune, I darted into the sacred en¬ 
closure, and presented the captain with 
. his belt. 

“ I’m awfully sorry I wasn’t in time,” 
said L “You'd just begun when I got 
bock.” 

** Thanks, youngster, it's all right,” said 
Redwood, wonderfully cheerful, as it 
seemed to me; “ here, take care of this 
for mr," and he divested himself of the 
belt he was wearing and donned the new 
one. 

“ You’ll have the wind with you now,” 
I ventured to observe. 

“ Yes,” said he, with a nod, “ I think we 
shall do the trick this time, eh ? ” 

“ Rather,” said I; and departed elated, 
not so much to have been spared the 
rebuke I expected, but to be talked to by 
such a hero, as if 1 was not a junior at all, 
but a comrade. 

My chmns when I rejoined them were 
anxious to prevent my being too much 
puffed up by my exploit. 

“ Good old Sarah Toady,” cried Trimble, 
as I approached. “ Is he coming'? ” 

“ Who ? Where V ” I inquired. 

“ I thought yon were asking Redu ood 
to tea or something.” 

“ No, I .wasn’t—I only-” 

“ There's Jarman,” cried Langrish. 

“ Run and cadge up to him. Perhaps he'll 
pat you on the back too.” 

Despite these taunts I could not fail to 
notice the depressing effect of the new' 
arrival on the onlookers generally. Mr. 
Jarman, tlie gymnasium master, was a 
ruddy, restless-looking man of about 
thirty-five, with cold grey eyes, and the 


air of a man who knew he was unpopular 
but was resolved to do his duty neverthe¬ 
less. If I had heard nothing about him 
before, I should have disliked him at first 
glance, and instinctively tried to ai oid his 
eye. And yet, as he stood there, talk¬ 
ing to Mr. Selkirk, the melancholy master 
of the reputedly “ fast ’ house at Ijow 
H eath, he did not look particularly otfbn- 
sive. 

“ Look out now; they’re starting again.’* 

There was no mistaking the veterans 
now. Their backs were up, and the order 
had evidently gone out for no quarter to 
be given to the audacious fifteen. 

Redwood’s kick off all but carried the 
goal from the middle of the field, and 
from that moment it never got out of the 
“thirties,” as the imaginary line between 
the two distance flags was culled. To 
Crofter belonged the honour of first 
wiping off scores with the enemy. And 
after him Redwood dropped a goal, first 
from one side line, then from the other. 
Pridgin, too, scored a smart run in; but, 
unluckily, the kick fouled the goal post 
and saved the fifteen a ftirther disaster 
then. But before time was called a fourth 
goal was placed to the credit of tlie- 
veterans. The vanquished fought gamely 
to the end. Once or twice Tempest broke 
away, but for want of effective backing- 
was repulsed. And once a smart piece ot* 
dribbling down the touch line by Wales 
gave the eleven's half-backs an anxious 
moment. But that was all. The match 
ended, as every one expected, in aslasliiug 
victory for the old hands, together witli a 
general verdict that Tempest and M'ales, 
at any rate, had won their laurels and 
were safe for two of the vacant caps. 

In the stampede which followed I 
missed my opportunity of restoring Ke<l- 
wood's property, as he vanished imme¬ 
diately after the gome, and my comra<lc3 
would by no means allow me out of their 
sight, indeed, it was not till after evening 
chapel that I contrived to elude their 
vigilance and start on my second run to 
Bridge Street. 

But if I eluded them I was less fortu¬ 
nate with another sentinel. For at the 
gates I encountered the forbidding pre¬ 
sence of Mr. Jarman. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” 

“ Please, sir, this is Redwood’s belt, and 
I promised to give it to him.” 

“Go back. What is your name?”» 

“ Jones, sir.” 

“ Whose house are you in ? ” 

" Mr. Sharpe’s.” 

" Do not let me find you out of bounds 
again, Jones.” 

.■\nd be fixed me with his eye as if to 
impress me witli the fact that he would 
certiiinly know me again. 

" But sir, Redwood-” 

“ Did yon hear me, s v ? ” 

I capitulated, cowed and indignant. I 
was beginning to understand what the 
fellows said al>out Mr. Jarman. 

“ It's all rot.” said the philosophers, 
when I confided my grievance to them; 

“ it’s not out of bounds before 6.80—and 
if it was, it’s no business of his. It’s the 
huiiso master's business, or the houso 
captain’s. If you get logged by them, all 
right; but he's got no right to fag fellows, 
the cad.” 

In my present humour I was far from 
disputing the appellation. 

(To St conlintitd.) 
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UNSEEN DEPTHS: OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Kee, 

Author 0/ “ Oi'tmpio :,3 of the KrtmliD," “ Thr Ti‘jfr i'hwf 0/ /iiirmnh," fle^ 


F ob the next three days our heroes 
talked of nothing but the fight with 
the bees, which poor St. George, at least, 
had not much chance of forgetting, as he 
lay on a wicker lounge in the verandali, 
with his swollen limb swathed in ban- 
dj^es, while Torrington hovered round him 
with hands as big as boxing-gloves. But 
in spite of this harrowing spectacle, the 
two Wintonians seemed inclined to regret 
having missed the “fim,” as they were 
pleased to call the immin ent risk of being 
stung to death, for neither they nor 
their chums foresaw how speedily even 
this startling adventure was destined to 
be eclipsed by another adventure more 
sensational still. 

On the third evening, they were sitting 
in the verandah just before dinner, when 
■there arose suddenly a hoarse clamour of 
many voices fix)m the courtyard behind 
the house, through which came plainly to 
their ears, repeated again and again, the 
words, “ Hoora-AUya! hoora-allya! ” 

Mr. Guest started up, and Colonel St. 
George’s keen eyes sparkled with true 
sportsmanlike ardour at the sound of the 
well-known name given by the Cingalese 
to those vicious elephants which Anglo- 
Indian hunters call “ rogues.” In another 
moment Digby Knight—of whom nothing 
had been seen since he had gone over to 
stay, a few days before, with an old ac- 
■quaintance who lived farther along the 
valley—came tramping up through the 
garden. 

“ Here’s a bit of news for you, Guest,” 
cried he, " and for yon too, cblonel. A 
native shikari (hunter) has just come in, 
bringing word that he’s tracked a big 
elephant (and a regular old ‘ rogue ’ into 
the bargain) right up the side of Totapella, 
and that the bnite's gone into that bit of 
thick jungle at the top. Now that he’s 
■once there, he won't be likely to move in 
a hurry, for when they turn sulky like 
■thM, they generally stick to the loneliest 
places they can find; so three or four of 
the planters are going up to-morrow to try 
and howl him over before he can do any 
more mischief, and I dare say you’ll be 
glad to go along with tliem.” 

“The very thing!” said Mr. Guest, 
gleefully. "We were just planning a 
picnic to the Horton Plains, and froin the 
rest-house there up to the Summit Jtmgle 
is quite an easy walk; so we'll combine 
business with pleasure, and show these 
youngsters how we set about an elephant 
hunt, though they cannot take a hand in 
the sport themselves.” 

Here Johnny Bramston—who had 
seemed greatly excited ever since Knight's 
allusion to the elephant’s habit of getting 
away into lonely places, and had ex¬ 
changed more than one significant glance 
with his cousin—broke out abruptly : 

" Uncle, where do elephants go when 
they die ? ” 

“ My dear boy, what on earth do you 
mean ? ” asked Mr. Guest, somewhat star- 


lAPTEH X.—WITHI-N A STEP OF DESTRUCTION. 

tied by such a question, os, indeed, he 
well might be. 

“ Why, i’ve read somewhere something 
about their getting away into the depths 
of the jungle when they’re sick or wounded, 
to die where nobody can disturb them; 
and, if that’s true, the people who hunt 
them must lose their game pretty often.” 

" Oh, I see! ” said his tmcle, suddenly 
enlightened. “Well, I believe that is 
what they do—am I not right, colonel ? ” 
(Colonel St. George nodded.) " But as for 
their getting away when once they’\'e 
been bit, I Wouldn’t think that happens 
very often. We sportsmen are apt to 
follow up our game pretty closely, and I 
fancy a man can go wherever an elephant 
can.” 

" Isn't there any place hereabouts, then, 
where they would be out of everybody's 
reach?” inquired Johnny, venturing in 
his desperation upon the very brink of his 
cherished secret. 

Guest gave his imprudent cousin a 
warning kick worthy of a football match ; 
but the planter, suspecting nothing, an¬ 
swered innocently: 

" None that 1 ever heard of, at all 
events.” 

Digby Knight and the colonel said the 
same tUng, and the eager boys collapsed 
once more into a despair as deep as the 
unattainable valley of which they were in 
quest. 

Just after sunrise next morning, the 
expedition started, St. George bestriding 
an easy-going pony (for his infiamed limb 
was still unequal to a long walk), and the 
rest of the paity on foot, 

In spite of their name, the Horton 
Plains —whither the caravan was bound— 
are not a stretch of lowland, but a vast 
table-land seven thousand feet above the 
sea, spread out, as it were, upon the shoul¬ 
ders of TotapeUa, the highest peak in 
Ceylon except Fitrutallagalla itself. Hence 
the climb hither from Palm Hill {as Mr. 
Guest’s house was called) was a pretty 
stiff one, and gave our young friends a 
good chance of seeing for the first time, in 
all its fulness, the ordinary mode of travel 
among the higher mountains of Ceylon, 
which is certainly one of the most enjoy¬ 
able in the world. Y'ou have no trains to 
catch, no cabs to hire, no trunks to pack, 
no rooms to engage beforehand by tele¬ 
gram. All you need to do is to send off a 
few coolies about daybreak with two or 
three provision bags and bundles of wraps 
(adding a tent and some bedding, if you 
mean to camp out), and then, an hour or 
two later, moimt your horse or take up 
your wallting stick, and follow at what¬ 
ever pace you choose, halting when you 
like, and going where you please. 

The sole drawback, indeed, to this ad¬ 
mirable system is the possibility, or rather 
the absolute certainty, of your overtaking 
your faithful coolies on the road, and 
finding them all fast asleep under the 


shade of a spreading tree, with their 
bundles for pillows. 

“ I wonder if we shall find our gang 
having a nap on the road,” said Colonel St. 
George. " There was a man in my regi¬ 
ment who used to fall asleep regnlarly 
every night march we made, and go 
tramping along with his eyes shut, till at 
last he tripp^ over a fallen tree, and 
down he came on his nose. He woke up. 
rubbed his eyes, stared about him, and 
then said gromblingly, say, Jim, ain't 
this a precious nice country, where a man 
can’t have a quiet nap for half an hour 
without breaking his head! ’ ” 

" Yes," said Arthur Hamilton, laughing; 
“that's just like Sir George Trevelyan’s 
story of the man who, seeing a native 
asleep by the roadside, with something 
suspiciously like a m^-bag under his 
head, jumped out of his pedonquin, and 
began to whack this Hindoo man of 
Utt<rs with his umbrella; whereon the 
sleeper observed, in a tone of injured 
innocence, ‘ Sahib,' I am not the mail; I 
am only an express I ’ ” 

The listening boys hugely enjoyed these 
jokes ; bnt they were destined to learn tu 
their cost, ere that journey was over, that 
even the proverbial laziness of the ordinary 
Asiatic must not always be taken for 
granted. 

Just at first Torrington and his two 
comrades, with chivalrous self-denial, 
kept alongside the pony of the disabled 
St. George; but when once the valley was 
crossed and the river passed, and the 
great ascent began in earnest, the im¬ 
petuous three could restrain themselves 
no longer, and away they went up the 
winding road at a killing pace, eager for 
the honour of “ first up.” 

This movement did not escape the 
watchful eye of Mr. Guest, who, fearing 
that his “ young scapegraces ” might stray 
from the road and get into trouble, gave a 
whispered order to the dusky, long-limbed, 
sinewy “ kuthireikakaren ” (groom) who 
followed at his heels. 

The Tamil made a silent salaam, and 
in another minnte was close behind the 
three boy-athletes, gliding along at a 
queer nondescript pace which was neither 
a stride, a skip, a ^de, nor an amble, but 
an extraordinary combination of the whole 
four. 

“I say, Steve,” cried Bramston, in a 
tone of pity strongly flavoured with con¬ 
tempt, “ if that darkey hasn't the cheek 
to think he can race its ! Put on steam, 
boys; we 11 astonish his weak mind a 
trifle before we’ve done with him ! ” 

They “ put on steam ” accordingly, and 
chuckled mischievously as they heard 
their pursuer begin to gasp and groan as 
if he were going to die.* 

“I thought he’d get pumped pretty 
soon,” said Bramston, scornftilly ; “ these 

* Tbls is A well-kuown habit of all Hindoo runners, 
which iIccdTes almost every stranger as it deceived our 
boys.—D. K. 
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he could diepose of this atrocious Oriental 
somehow or other. But, do what tlicy 
would, the “atrocious Oriental" stuck to 
them as closely as an office-seeker to a 
newly-elected President; and finally, just 
as the last ridge displayed its welcome 
outline to the weary eyes of the crestfallen 
lads (who were by this time as completely 
“pumped" as they had rashly thought 
their imtiring pursuer to hel. the nimble 
Tamil slipped past them to the front ns 
easily as if he had just started, willi tho 
faintest possible lingo of cliastened ami 
respectful contempt on liis disciplined fea¬ 
tures- “ taking it coolio " in every sense. 

Meanwhile Percy St. tleorge enjoyed 
at his leisure, from the broatl back of his 
jog-trot pony, the wonderful panorama 
which his impetuous comrades had passed 
xmlieeded. The plantations of the lower 
slopes were by this time left behind, and a 
sudden turn of the road disclosed to tho 
Ilugbeian’s wondering eyes a spectacle 
which, common though it is in the tea¬ 
growing districts of Ceylon, has a weird 
impressiveness of its own, 
even ft)r tlu)se to whom 
it is most fumiliar. 
P’ar tip tho dark 
hill-aide, the 
jiiaimed trunks 
of countless 
trees that had 
been hacked 
away to clear 
the ground 


Eastern fellows can’t stand against ati 
Englishman! " 

Away went the three up the slope with 
an elastic stride, rejoicing in their strength, 
and inwardly exalting in the thought 
that they were English gymnasts, and 
not effeminate Asiatics. But, by-and-by, 
when they at length looked round to see 
how far the “effeminate Asiatic” had 


*• And for the honour of Old England," 
panted Guest, mopping his streaming face 
with his sleeve. 

They quickened their pace, intending 
to make short work of their antagonist, 
who was gasping and grunting at every 
step worse than ever. But, grunt and 
gasp as he might, he was tdways just a 
yard behind them, coming on with the 


“ Straight towards the edge of the precipice." 


fsUen behind them, they found, with secret 
<hBn}ay, that he was stiU at their heels, fol¬ 
lowing as closely as their own shadows, and 
seemingly quite as impossible to shake off. 
I “I say, this won’t do, you knowl" 
KTowled Bramston; “ we mutt double this 
1 fellow up, for the honour of Winchester." 

“ And for the honour of Eton," gasped 
Xorrington, with what little breath he 
hftd le^ 


grim and tireless pertinacity of a pack of 
Russian wolves; and gradusJly the hideous 
conviction forced itself upon all three that 
this dreadful man intended to go on gasp¬ 
ing and groaning, and walking all the 
time —always about to break down and 
never doing it—right on to the end! 

Then their excitement rose to frenzy, 
and every one felt a firm conviction that 
he was not mad, but soon should be, unless 


stood gaunt and white and dead, awaiting 
the fire that was ere long to consume them. 
But all along the lower ridges, tho fire 
had already done its work, and mighty 
masses of barred timber lay strewn on 
every side, black, bare, and ghastly, iike 
the corpses of a host of rebel giants blasted 
by the avenging fire of heaven. 

At the first glance it seemed as if the 
hill were being defended by an army of 





i'3o 

skeletons against an army of demons; but 
this grim region was soon left behind, and 
the whole party plunged into the depths 
of a jungle so dense and gloomy that even 
the burning tropical sunshine could not 
pierce it, and for nearly an hour they 
marched amid a cheerless twilight, 
through which the gaunt, twisted, claw¬ 
like boughs of the distorted trees around 
them loomed like threatening monsters or 
tvrithing snakes. 

But the sun made itself felt in earnest 
on the unsheltered grass slopes beyond, 
and though Mr. Cruesl and his comrades 
were as good pedestrians as could be found 
in the whole province, their steady stride 
lost visibly something of its first elastic 
spring daring the last mile or two. 

The journey, however, was now nearing 
its end, aud ere long a wayside board, 
inscribed “ To the Rest House,” told them 
that the famous Hortou Plains were 
reached at Inst, and that a few steps more 
would bring them to the queer little 
hostelry, half inu and half caravanserai, 
which is the sole shelter available in this 
elevated region. 

On arriving there, they found not only 
the three boy-racers and their native 
attendant, Mutto Sawmee (with whom 
our heroes had already made friends, as 
English lads always do with a stout foe 
who lias beo.ten them fairly), but also the 
other planters who hod assembled for the 
olephant-hunt. Among theee wa$ a griz¬ 
zled, hard-featured old fellow with a fearful 
sear across his sun-browned face, who, 
the moment he caught sight of Colonel 
St. George, sprang forward and seized 
him by both hands, calling out gleefully: 

“ Hallo, St. George, old man t you 
here ? Bo yon remember me ? ” 

“What, Tiger Simpson?" exclaimed 
the colonel. “ Why, I thought you’d 
gone into ten-planting, and were away up 
in Manipur I ” 

“ So I was; but I’m doing my tea¬ 
planting lierc now. I’ve got a plantation 
not far from here, close to the foot of 
Adam's Peak; aiid you must come over 
and see it, and bring that youngster of 
yours along with you.” 

“I will!” cried Colonel St. George, 
f:haking hands with him heartily, “and 
w'e'll have a talk over the old times in 
India—won’t we, Tom ? ” 

Our young pilgrims made a very hearty 
limch out of the stores which had been 
sent up in advance; and, when the meal 
was over, Mr. Guest said to them : 

“ I don't think we shall do anything to¬ 
day, for we've got to send our beaters up 
into that big Jungle away overhead yonder, 
to find out where Mr. Elephant bos 
established himself, and how we're to get 
at him; and then, if all goes well, we’ll 
start out and tackle him just before day¬ 
break to-morrow morning. In the mean¬ 
time. you may as well see something of 
the country, so I’ll send Mutto Sawmee 
with yon to show you the finest sight in 
the whole district.” 

And well might the planter call it so. 
Following " Muddy Sammy ” (as they 
still persisted in calling their guide), our 
young friends walked nearly a mile along 
a winding path that led over grassy up¬ 
lands and through thickets all ablaze 
with flowers such as Europe never sees 
except in botanical museums. All at 
once their pilot turned off from the path 
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up a low grassy bank that bordered it on 
the left, and they, unsuspectingly follow¬ 
ing him, suddenly found themselves face 
to face with a scene which amply bore 
out ita native name of “ The Brink of the 
■World.” 

One step more would have plunged 
them }iea<llong down a sheer precipice of 
three thousand feet, compared with whicli 
even their previous experience of “ Sensa¬ 
tion Rock ” seemed hardly worth naming. 
Riglit below them, the green surface of 
the far-off valley was chequered with a 
bright streak like a thread of coloured 
silk, which was in reality a broad and 
rapid river! The tiny twigs that bent 
over it were trees more than seventy feet 
in height. The little white dot among 
the thickets beyond, which might have 
passed for a clinging snowfiake, was a 
large country-house; and those creeping 
ants amid the dark leaves in fi'ont of it 
were native coffee-pickers, whoso voices 
came quite plainly through that clear 
mountain air to the ears of the specta¬ 
tors thousands of feet overhead. 

On the farther side of this tremendous 
“canon ”—miles away in reality, though 
seeming close at hand in that wonderful 
atmosphere—towered a line of wooded 
hills similar to those upon which they 
were standing; and between these two 
great ramparts the mighty gorge stretched 
downward as foi* as tlie eye could reach, 
like a moat around this castle of the 
mountain giants, who, if they were really 
such as Cingalese tradition describes 
them, must have rivalled that strapping 
Irish king who “ used to stand on tiptoe 
and take the stars out of the sky to set in 
his wife's hair." 

“ I say, Steve,” cried Johnny Bram- 
ston, “it would be rather awkward if 
our friend the ‘ rogue elephant ’ were 
suddenly to come up behind us just here, 
eh ? " 

“ If he did, we'd just jump to one side 
and let him tumble down the precipice, 
as that man in the story served the lion,” 
suggested Torrington. 

“ At all events,” said Guest, “ we'll 
know him if we do meet him, for I've got 
his description pat from the niggers. 
He's a light-coloured brute, with a white 
patch on his forehead and another on his 
side, and the point of his left tusk broken 
off—1 suppose in a fight with another 
elephant as grumpy as himself." 

“ Well, with such a description as that, 
we'll be able to arrest him at sight,” 
chuckled Bramston. “ I say, isn’t this a 
stunning place ? just like that country up 
in the air in ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk.’ 
I should like nothing better than to bring 
a tent along, and just live up here for a 
fortnight.” 

The others fiiUy agreed with him ; and, 
in fact, they all found so many things to 
wonder at, that the afternoon was already 
waning into evening when they at length 
turned back to the rest-house, still at¬ 
tended by the much-enduring Mutto 
Sawmee, whose patience appeared to be 
as inexhaustible as his stren^h. 

That night the accommodation of the 
little rest-house, limited enough at best, 
was taxed to the utmost to provide for 
this unusual crowd of guests. Not only 
w’ere the tiny sleeping-chambers filled, 
but the dining'room itself was pa^'cd with 
prostrate figures swathed in rugs and 
plaids, like wounded men in a field- 


hospital. But one and all were in high 
hpirits, for the native beaters had come in 
witli ne%vs that the redoubtable “ rogue 
elephant ’ uas safely harboured in a 
dense thicket close to the summit of the 
mountain, where they would be sure to 
find him in the morning. 

All the boys were eager for the coming 
sport—of which they hoped to have a good 
view, even though tlie}- were not allowed 
any active part in it—and Johnny Bram¬ 
ston in particular vas so much excited at 
finding himself actually on the eve of his 
first elephant-hunt (the very thing to 
which he had been looking forward ever 
since leaving England), that, almost for 
the first time in his life, he slept very 
badly, and at length, after a good deal of 
tossing and turning, got up a little before 
daybreak, and, picking his way carefully 
amid his sleeping comrades, stole out o£ 
the house for a breath of fre^ air. 

Tlie stars were still bright in the clear, 
unfathomable, tropical sky, and all around, 
over earth and air alike, there was a silence 
as deep and solemn as if the world were 
but newly created. Not a breath stirred, 
not a leaf rustled. Below him all Ceylon 
lay sleeping, and around him there was 
neither sight nor sound of life; and so 
overwhelming was the sense of solitude 
and isolation thus produced, that, with a 
crowd of friends close beside him, he felt 
utterly and chillingly alone. 

But the lad was soon roused from his 
meditation, for, at that great height, the 
morning air was keen enough to pierce 
him through and through ; and he quickly 
decided upon having a short tramp to 
warm himself before going in again. 

As a matter of course, he turned in¬ 
stinctively upward toward the edge of the 
Summit Jungle. The firm, smooth turf 
made it easy walking, and he soon found 
liimself in front of the bristling wall of 
twigs and leaves beyond. « 

Then a dazzling thought flashed upon 
him. When the bunt began, he would 
never be permitted to venture into that 
gloomy maze of tangled boughs, through 
which the enraged ^epbant might burst 
at any moment; so why not go into it 
noiv, and see for himseu what the home 
of a wild elephant was really like ? 

No sooner said than done. The daring 
lad plunged into the bushes, and the leafy 
sea closed o\'er him. 

By this time it was beginning to grow 
light, and cur young explorer found plenty 
to look at. The presence of King Ele¬ 
phant was amply shown by the very path 
along which Bramston was picking hie 
way, with its trampled bushes and broken 
bouglis, snapped short off by the mere 
passing pressure of the mighty beast's 
giant bulk. In the soft red clay beneath 
him were countless prints left by tho 
sharp hoofs of mountain deer. Huge 
snaky lizard.s, glistening with a corpse¬ 
like pho8])horeBCence, rustled away 
through t'lie long rank grass. Far up 
against the brightening sky hovered a 
huge black eagle, doubtless watching tlie 
young elk which, shooting one quick 
glance at the human intnider from its 
large bright eye, bounded away to join its 
mother in the sheltering thicket. 

But suddenly poor Johnny became 
aware that the splendour of tho growing 
dawn was being slowly but surely blotted 
out by one of those formidable mists 
which are the worst foe of the mountain 
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traveller in Ceylon. Silently and darkly 
as an evil dream, the cold white sea rose 
aroiind him; and Bramston, repenting his 
rasliness too late, faced about to return. 

But to aim at any given direction in 
followiiig a path traced by the capricious 
movements of an elepliant (especially in 
tlic thick of a mountain mist) is like try¬ 
ing to go straight along a corkscrew; and 
in a trice our hero was utterly “at sea ’’ 
as to where he was, or even which way 
he was going. 

All at once he saw dimly a clear space 
opening in front of him beyond the (angled 
brushwood through which he was strug¬ 
gling : and, thinking that he had got back 
to the edge of the Jungle, he sprang joy¬ 
fully toward it. In doing so he kicked 
against a stone, which made one bound 
forward, and then vanished; but he could 
hear it go clattering and booming down, 
down, down, into the depths of a seem¬ 
ingly unfathomable abyss! 

Brave as he weis, the lad felt a thrill of 
horror run through him from head to 
foot, (or he now remembered to have 
seen from below that one whole side of 
the higher mountain fell sheer awa^' in a 
precipice of many hundred feet. Straight 
toward the brink of this terrido gulf he 
had just been hurrying, and only by the 
merest chance bad be escaped plunging 
bodily over it! 

With an involuntary shudder, the lost 
boy tamed and began to retrace bis steps. 
But what were these goblin trees that 
suddenly started up around him, and 
joined their distorted, claw-like boughs 
over his head ? Were they misshapen 
monsters or coiling snakes ? or were they 
deformed human figures writhing in 
unendurable agony, whose shadowy fea¬ 
tures were half hidden by the grey moss 
that looked so weirdly like streaming 
hair ? Ko painter could imagine a more 
terribly perfect realisation of that “ living 
forest ” through which Dante passed 
shuddering amid the eternal twilight of 
Hades, with the harpies rending its bleed¬ 
ing fibres, and tearing the boughs that 
shrieked with the voices of men. 

Even the reckless boy felt awed for a 
moment: but he just then caught sight of 
something that put every other thought 
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out of bis bead—a vast round dent in the 
earth, as broad as a music-stool, which he 
knew at once for the hand-writiug, or 
rather/oot-writing, of King Elephant. 

“Here's bis track,” muttered Johnny, 
“ but where's the beast himself? 1 wish 
1 could get just one peep at him before 
the others come up and drive him ofil” 

Never was any wish more speedily and 
nnluckily granted. An angry snort made 
him look up, to see, only a few yards away, 
looming ghost-like through the lessening 
mist, the formidable “rogue elephant” 
that had been the terror of tho whole 
country-side for weeks past—light colour, 
broken tusk, white patches, and all! 

In a moment the savage beast charged 
full at our luckless hero with a hoarse 
scream of rage: and away flew Johnny 
like an arrow, bitterly recalling Colonel St. 
George’s recent answer to a young lady 
who had suggested that “hunting wild 
beasts must ^ such charming fun.” 

“ Perhaps it is, so long as you’re hunt¬ 
ing the wHd beast; but it’s not quite so 
fiinny when the wild beast takes to bunt¬ 
ing you / ” 

Bramston, who had never before seen 
an elephant, except in a menagerie, and 
had always tbou|'ht of it as a particularly 
slow and unwieldy brute, bad no idea of 
the wonderful agility which this “un¬ 
wieldy brute ” con display in its native 
wilds, with a flying enemy before it. As 
the hunted boy dashed blindly onward, 
leaving a shred of his clothing on every 
bush, the clutching trunk all but touched 
him again and again, and his ears tingled 
with the oeosolesB crashing of the small 
trees which the mighty beast's headlong 
rush snapped like pipe-stems. 

But worse still, poor Johnny soon dis¬ 
covered that he was being hunted str^ht 
toward the edge of the precipice, and that 
unless he co^d contrive to double back 
(which his xmrelenting pursuer seemed 
determined to give him no chance of 
doing) over he must go ! 

At that moment he caught sight of a 
dead tree standing gauntly up a few yards 
before him, which, as he remembered 
only too well, clung to the very brink of 
the abyss; and beyond it there was no-, 
thing but an empty gulf of white mist! 

iTo^ nntintitd.) 


Scarcely liad this ifcsvelation burst upon 
the startled lad, when the earth seemed 
to melt away suddenly beneath his feet, 
and down he went! Wad he falling over 
the precipice ? No—his feet encountered 
firm ground, and he found himself wedged 
oliin-deep in a narrow cleft. 

At the same instant there came a crash 
as if the whole mountain w'ere split in 
twain—a harsh, wild, unearthly scream— 
and a hollow rumble like the muffled roar 
of on earthquake. The ground shook 
beneath him, and a whirling cloud of dust 
mode everything dark as night. 

When Bramston was able to see around 
him once more, he could hardly believe 
his eyes. Instead of being fifteen or 
twenty feet away from the edge of the 
gulf, he was now on its very brink, and 
only kept from falling bodily over it by 
the narrowness of the cleft into which he 
hod slipped. The dead tree had vanished, 
and with it several yards of the thicket, imd 
the pursuing elephant was gone like wise. 

There was a sudden shout—a rustling 
and crackling amid the bushes—a quick 
trampling of many feet—and around him 
stood a dozen men with rifies in their 
hands. 

“Just as I thought I ” said the deep 
voice of Colonel St. George. “ Talk of an 
elephant’s sagacity, indeed I why, that 
stupid brute nadn’t even the sense to 
know that that overhanging bit of ground 
wouldn’t bear his weight, and so he’s 
gone slap down tho precipice, and done 
us out of our morning’s sport 1 Hallo, 
Bramston I what aro you doing here, 
stuck in that hole like a cribbage-peg ? 

Johnny w'os soon released front his 
imprisonment, and his story was quickly 
told. But so far from receiving any sym¬ 
pathy, he fotmd himself eyed with marked 
disfavour by the whole group, as tho 
prime cause of the accident which Iiad 
spoiled their hunt; and the old colonel-— 
who was an elephant-hunter to his very 
finger-tips—looked as if ho thought it a 
great pity that poor Johnny himself had 
not tumbled over the precipice instead of 
the elephant.* 


* Moft of tlie above InclJeuU ore tokcu from au id- 
Teuture of my owu.—D> E. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 


By Hekbt Fbith, 

Author of “On tht nf the WinA,” ** Scho%-l Daft at SandOanAt" ftt^ e.'r. 


CHAPTBB X.—LOST IN THE FOG—. 

IhfE Culver sand is a dangerous flat, on 
X which, about half tide, the water may 
be seen breaking and tumbling in a warn¬ 
ing style which is effective. At the flood, 
the tide will—or it used to do so in my 
•Isy—set right over from the Point to 
Bridgewater Bay; but between the sand 
and the main there was a clear run 
channel, varying in depth from five to 
eight fathoms. This we entered. 

But the cutter, which some believed was 
the Buby, that had stolen out of Bristol, 
«as in no way daunted. She came along 
over the sandy shoals gallantly, and, keep- 


H UNEXPECTED COLLISION—THE “SULTANA” 

ing away a trifle, began to overhaul us in 
the stem chase wbi^ the race had now 
become. The schooner took no notice of 
us, but wc thought she was edging down, 
and if it were the Mermaid she would 
surely assist us. 

“ Keep her full,” said the skij^per. 
“ That cutter sails well, Jackson; I wish I 
owned her.” 

“ Yes,” replied the mate. “ But hang 
me, skipper, if I can fathom the Mer¬ 
maid —if BO be it’s her. Why don’t she 
haul her wind and run up out of 
d^ger? ” 


PBIVATBEB—A NEW COMHANDEB. 

“It beats me,” replied the captain. 
“ Hero, youngster, come here ; clap your 
winker to this glass now, and tell me 
what she’s like—that two-masted vessel 
yonder, I mean.” 

This duty devolved upon me, and, 
pleased to be of Ber%'ice, I took a lon^ 
steady look at the lazy schooner, which 
made no attempt to get out of the way of 
the cutter, whose bunting disclosed her 
mission, and to help us. 

“ Tho vessel is two masted, sir,” I 
l>egan; “ she has guns, I think, and is not 
high out of the water. There is a great 
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number of men on her deck, and she has 
no flags flying.” 

*' la that all ? ” asked the skipper, who 
was busy examining the outter, which 
was coming up pretty fast in an oblique 
course, with the intention to cut us off 
between the Holms, if possible, or drire 
us ashore in the bav—either course 
equally unpleasant. 

“ If we can keep her astern till night¬ 


“Has she a yellow band'under her 
ports ? ” asked the skipper, quickly. “ Give 
me the glass,” he cried, snatching it out 
of my hands. ” As sure as I'm alive it’s 
the Sultana privateer, and that explains 
everything! ” 

** Except the absence of the Mer¬ 
maid." said Jackson, moodily. “Now. 
skipper-’ 

His sentence was suddenly cut short 


chance whether we weather the Hohns, 
or the cutter, Jackson.” 

Another puff of smoke, another dull 
report, and another iron messenger came 
skipping over the water astern. It rose, 
and in falling crashed into the tafirail of 
our little vessel. Bits of wood were 
splintered in all directiona and one piece 
stuck into the face of the man who wa» 
steering. He fell, bathed in blood, on the 



deck, and Jackson sprang to the helm 
with a scowl on his face. 

“Train that gun aft.” .shoiitedHalliday, 
pointing to a long piece M'hich stood in tho 
foremost part of the lugger. “We'll pay 
out that cruiser. Smart, my lads : every 
time he fires he loses ground.” 

This I *lid not tlien understand, but 
afterwards I found out that it was the fact, 
because the cutter had to turn aside to 
discharge licr bow guns, and so she lost 
way. 

“ Let her have it, Jackson,” said thn 
skipper to his mate, who now came aft 
again. The wounded sailor had mean¬ 
time been removed to his bunk, aind I wa * 
told to BWab up the blood—a servico 
which I performed very unwillingly, uml 
with a feeling of disgust which I couKl 
not conceal. 

Our long gun was soon draped aft and 
pointed at the cutter. Jackson saw to it 
himself, and then it was discharged witli 
a noise which deafened me for somo 
minutes. But no apparent damage was} 
caused by the discharge to our pursuer. 
She did not pepper us any more, and s<) 
we ran down Channel, the wind mean¬ 
while dropping, and the fog rising romul 
us. Suddenly we seemed to run into a 


by a dull sound, and to my surprise I 
perceived smoke issuing from the bows of 
the cutter. Something skipped over the 
water ahead of us, and disappeared. 

“A gentle hint,” laughed Halliday. 
“ His Majesty’s cruiser wishes us to lie 
to; but we can't afford it. Martin, steer 
for your life. AMiat's that yonder - a bank ? 
It's fog, I declare! Fog coming up 
Channel too, on the indraught. Now it’s a 


fall, we shall escape in the darkness,” 
muttered the mate. “ But I’d give some¬ 
thing if I WHS sure of the Mermaid. 
What more, youngster ? ” 

“ She seems to be sailing towards us,” 
I continued, “ but not very fast. She has 
pnt up a flag now; there is a cross on it — 
a red cross and something in one corner. 
There are some brass guns at the sides, 
and some more in front.” 
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dense bank of mist, and the skipper at once 
commanded the men to furl all sails. 

This was soon done. Many willing 
hands secured the canvas in a few 
moments, and the lu§^r began to drift 
Qp Channel again. 

“Get the boats out, Jackson; mufBe 
the oars, and pull in shore. We must gel 
o£” 

“Better pull out and make for the 
Welsh coast,” said Jackson. “ The cutter 
else will suspect our manceuvTe and be 
ready for us. She knows we can run in 
close, and will anticipate us. If she’s the 
Ruhy she will know the game well.” 

“ P’raps you’re right! Pull out into 
mid channel. The wind will help us a bit, 
but the fog is already thicker than I quite 
like. We’re too near the ‘Gore,’ Jack- 
son : mind your weather eye.” 

Jackson departed, got the boats out, and 
after a few minutes the lugger was being 
palled across Channel in the fog, her sails 
fdrled, and all quiet. It was surprising to 
note the complete change which had come 
over the scene in such a short time. The 
land was now completely blotted out, and 
die vista of water had already narrowed 
down to a few yards of uncertain distance. 
The tide and lessening wind still did battle 
under our bows and stem and lapped our 
port broadside, but the silence was curious. 

The rapid transition from bustle to 
stillness was most impressive. The lugger 
lifted gently, the boats pulled with muffled 
oars in silence, harcUy a sound came 
across the water. Now and then the notes 
of a bell were audible, and then low toned 
directions would be passed from the fore¬ 
castle to the helmsman by the man who 
was stationed there by the skipper. He 
was pacing to and fro, listening intently, 
and watching the strain on the rope which 
connected the lugger with the almost 
invisible boats. The effect of the fog was 
weird and puzzling. We seemed to be 
isolated upon an immense expanse of 
ocean. It oppressed me much in the 
same nuanner as the higher atmosphere 
which one penetrates in a balloon. 
A curious silence; a dread, fascinating 
sensation of isolation, a peering through 
the mist-curtain swirling round us, occa- 
nonaUy lifting or rending as the breeze 
came down, but instantly closing damply 
around us as if impelled by spirit hands 
and gripped by spectral fingers! 

And, above aU, the silence of it!—a 
dread mysterious silence, indicative of 
some unsown catastrophe pending; the 
pause in the elemental warfare as it 
seemed, the silence before the thunder- 
crash ! Yet all was still now, no alarm 
was given, no catastrophe was anticipated 
or feared. We were in mid channel 
nearly; the tide was racing deeply over 
the submerged sands. But again the bell 
Btmck; this time on our starboard bow, 
and the pulling slackened. Jackson and 
bis men had heard it, a warning as full of 
alarm for them as was the mysterious 
tolling in the Parliament vaults for Guy 
Fawkes and his fellow-workmen. 

BUrk I Something is at hand. The 
sound of ropes being pulled through 
blocks is plmnly audible. The breeze 
carries it down to us, and a hoarse order 
is given by the skipper to the boats and 
the helmsman. Suddenly a dark body 
looms out of the fog close aboard of us. 
There is a hail: a yell: a pillar of canvas 
comes out from the white fog, a black 


bull supporting it! Crash! A hole in 
the bows of The Twins I She heels over 
with the shock, recovers, dips her da¬ 
maged side, and begins to fill! 

I bod no time to shout, the collision 
was so sudden and so confusing in its 
rapidity. Every one rushed forward but 
the slnpper and myself. 1 remained, 
from sheer inabihty to move. I was 
paralysed. The skipper stood his ground, 
bravely determined to stick to his ship. 
The bowsprit of the other vessel protruded 
over our deck, and as she recoiled from 
the shock, somewhat battered as to her 
figure-head, impelled by the instinct of 
s^-preservation, I grasped the guys, and 
was dragged clear of the lugger before 1 
had time to realise the situation. 

The vessel which had thus come aboard 
of us seemed much la^r than the lugger. 
She quickly backed off and parted from 
The Twins, which disappeared in the 
rolling mist-clouds, while 1 perched on 
the guys of the Jib—the ropes under the 
martingale. It will be perceived that my 
position was not a very secure one for a 
lad unacquainted with the sea and ships. 
A sailor would have made nothing of it, 
and have passed rapidly to the bowsprit 
and knightheads and so to the forecastle. 
But I wasunacquaintedwitb rope-climbing, 
and merely shouted “ Help! ” “ Rescue 1 ” 
and such appeals, as I clung to the spar 
at the junction of the bowsprit and jib- 
boom.* 

It was a horrible situation, not im¬ 
proved by the surroundings, and intensi¬ 
fied by the close proximity of the black 
figure-head, representing some duskv 
female potentate, with woolly hair, thick 
lips, and golden ornaments in cars, nose, 
and on neck. This effigy represented the 
Sultana no doubt, and a very cmious 
representation it was. It haunted me for 
many nights afterwards, and exercised a 
peculiar fascination over me, os you shall 
hear; the black face and bust of the 
figure-head almost mesmerised me. 

The staring eyes, which seemed darting 
from beneath tlie black forehead, stood 
out in a circle of white and held me 
terror-stricken. I could almost have 
declared that they moved, and when I 
attempted to change my position I thought 
that I could perceive a grim smile on the 
fat ebony coimtenanco of the Sultana's 
representative. Again and again I called 
for help, clinging fast to the stays, but 
dreading tlio ^rful store of the wooden 
figure by my right shoulder. 

“ Lay out and see who is clinging to 
the bowsprit, Pultney.” 

An active young sailor came over the 
bows in a twinkling, and laid bold of me. 

“ How did you come here ? ” he asked. 
“ Come, catch hold, and follow me in. 
Can’t, eh? Well, you are a lubber. 
Mount then.’* 

He stooped as he stood on the swaying 
rope, and even assisted me to mount his 
broad shoulders. “ Hold hard! ” he said. 
“ Don’t choke me, though ; steady there 1 ” 

I clung to him firmly, and in a moment 
or two was dropped like a sack on the 
forecastle of the Sultana privateer, whose 
figure-head was still grinning horribly 
with wooden store at the fog. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” “ Who 

* The martiiignlc or dolpUn-Btrikcr U the spar wlilrh 
desocnils porponiUcularly from the end of the bowsprit, 
on which the head stays are *' piycd '' down. 


are you ? ” “ Come and see the capt^ I ’* 
were some of the questions and sugges¬ 
tions put to me, as I gazed round and 
endeavoured to collect my ideas. 

“ I come from the lugger you ran into, 
and sank I suspect,” was my reply, given 
nervously, 

“ What is her name ? ” asked a sailor 
who seemed in authority. 

“ The Tioins of Bristol,” was my reply; 
“ at least, we sailed from Crockeme 
PiU--■ 

“ What cargo had ye aboard ? ” he 
interrupted. 

“ I don’t know. I don’t think we had 
any.” 

“ Waitin' for a consort perhaps,” sug¬ 
gested another. “ Well—you’re wanted 
aft. Be off! ” 

On the quarterdeck I found the captain, 
a very different kind of personage from 
my late skipper HoUiday in every respect. 
The captain was attired in fine clothes, 
wore a sword, and had brilliant buckles 
on his shoes. He smoothed down his 
lace ruffies as I approached, and then 
placing his arms behind his back, clasped 
his ring-studded hands, and awaited my 
closer arrival. 

“You’re a smuggler, sirrah! ” was his 
quick and imexpected salutation, as 1 
stood humbly before him. 

“ I am not! ” was my bold rejoindei. 
“ I never was a smuggler. 1 hate amug- 
gling! ” 

“Indeed,” he replied, smiling disdain* 
fully. “Well, my chicken, what do you 
want on board my vessel ? ” 

“ I do not want anytliing in particular, 
sir; I wish if possible to return to 
Bristol.” 

“ Skulking already! Shame upon you I 
Who are you'? ” 

“ My name is Reginald Algernon 
Murdoch, basely sent on board a smuggler 
by my uncle Jasper,” was my reply. 

' “ What! that old Jasper Murdoch, of 
Bristol city! Is he your imcle, boy ? 
Tell the truth—it seems strange perhaps! ” 

“ No, it isn’t, sir, 1 am true. I was 
carried out under false pretences. My 
curiosity led me astray; and, being 
caught while in search of information, 
was banished, kidnapped by the mate, and 
carried to sea.” 

I replied the more boldly as the captain 
seemed acquainted w’ith my uncle. 

“ Yofi surprise me, boy,” he said, after 
a pause. “ Tell me who was your father ? 
Does your mother live ? ” 

“Yes, sir, my dear mother is alive. 
My father died a while since after Bunker 
Hill fight, and left us to my uncle's care. 
Here is a letter from my mother which 
shows her ideas. She thinks me safe at 
seal” 

“ And so you are," replied the captain 
as he took the letter. “ Stand there, by 
the side, until I call you, and keep your 
eyes open; and your ears,” he added after 
a pause. 

1 walked to the side and leaned over 
the bulwarks, listening and watching for 
any sound or ship; but after awhile my 
thoughts quite dnfted to the past, and I 
began to feel very melancholy indeed. 
Chill}', damp, and dispirited, 1 roamed in 
spirit many miles frx>m the Sultana and 
her grand captain—a nobleman, as I 
fancied, for I had never seen any one quite 
so munificent before in my life; but he 
was not so kind as Halliday. 
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After awhile the captain called me to 
him, and I was awakened from my day* 
dream in the ever-rolling mist. 

“Take your letter," he said. “ WTiat 
do you wish to do, boy ? ” 

“ To return to Bristol, sir.” 

“ That is impossible, I fear," he replied, 
with a kind nod. “ You must remain on 
board. 1 am well acquainted with your 
mncle Jasper; we have many dealings 
together. I can bring you home again if 
the Sultana swims, and w^o are not mode 
prisoners. My hand is against all Britain’s 
enemies! ’’ 

1 was silent. The prospect was scarcely 
pleasant. But there was no escape. The 
captain seemed to be an honest sailor, a 
plain, determined man, unsuspicious and 
true; brave and even generous. He 
watched me narrowly as I stood wonder¬ 
ing what would happen next, and whether 
1 ought to go. He was evidently ponder¬ 
ing as to what he should do with me. 
Perhaps, knowing my imcle so well, he 
would deal kindly with me I 
At length he roused himself from his 
reverie and said: 

“ Itook you, youngster, if you are old 

Jasper's nephew-” 

“I am mdeed, sir. Ask them; ask 
Adela-” 

“Ah I" he exclaimed: “tell me, is 
Martha there ? " 

“ Yes, sir, in my uncle's house." 

“Good. Listen. You shall be my 
midshipman," he added. “ I won't talk 
with you now. Have you sharp eyes? ” 

I replied that I thought 1 had. 


“ Then go forward—parch yourself on 
the bowsprit, and if you see any vessel or 
rock ahead coll out. ^Ye may work down 
Channel safely if we are cautious. Go 
forward. D’ye hear, boy ? " 

Mechanically 1 went to the head of the 
vessel. She was a well-built, low-lying 
craft, and carried seven guns on each side. 
There were smaller guns forM-ord and aft, 
on the forecastle and quarter-deck—or 
poop-deck. The masts hod pistols and 
cutlasses hung round them, and, so far as 
my inexperience could judge, the Sultana 
was provided with more than her share of 
offensive weapons. The crew were nume¬ 
rous ; I counted thirty, and I understood 
that more were below, asleep or resting 
until their turn came. Small pieces called 
“ swivels" were fixed on the bulwarks, 
but of coarse not loaded, as the captain 
did not anticipate any engagement in the 
Bristol Channel. 

The fog, fortunately for me, began to 
get less dense, but it was with a feeling of 
fear almost, certainly with distaste, that 
I took up my position on the bowsprit^ 
out on the spar itself, not on the figure¬ 
head. 

For quite an hour 1 sat holding on for 
very life, giving occasionally a warning to 
the men on watch; but just when my eyes 
were becoming tired, I caught the loom of 
some large object ahead on the starboard 
side, as it is called. 1 shouted out: 

“ Something on the right hand—a great 
mass of rock, I think." 

The men passed the word aft: the steers¬ 
man turned the vessel’s head aside, and 


kept on turning her until she had gone 
almost round again, her bead against 
the wind. 

“ That's Lundy, I’ll bet," said one man. 
“ It’s a case of anchor, and hoist our lights. 
'We shall not grope down the Channel to¬ 
night unless the fog clears. Now, young¬ 
ster, come in." 

I turned to obey the man—the same 
who bad rescued me— and, as I came back 
along the spar, my face close to it, wrig¬ 
gling, I nearly fell off in horror. The 
figure-head was staring at me, and I felt 
certain that I saw its eyes wink. 

My tongue clove to my mouth ; I could 
not utter a sound. Clutching the bow¬ 
sprit ^\ith all my force, I managed to save 
myself from falling off, but I was so pale 
when at length I reached the deck, that 
the men asked me if I was skeered—and 
laughed: 

“ I do believe. Bill, as the figure-head 
has frightened him, unless it's a ghost he’s 
seen." 

“ Its eyes moved," I faltered. “ The 
image seems alive I " 

“ What image ? Queen Rhombobo. 
Ah, you ain't the first as has sworn to 
that, my lad. There, go aft. Don’t you 
hear the word is passed for you ? " 

I hurried aft, only too glad to get away 
from the horrible influence of the figure¬ 
head of the Sultana. Waa the vessel 
bewitched ? I began to think so. 

Then I had to free this mysterious and 
haughty captain, but 1 had some time for 
reflection too. 

(rp be eonlinued.) 
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quoting the average price at which they may 
be purchased. 

The Tom Card. (Price 6d .)—The per¬ 
former takes a court card from the pack and 
tears a comer off it. Then holding the card in 
his left hand he appears to throw the piece 
at it with his right hand, and the card, 
without being removed from the sight of the 
audience, instantly becomes perfect. The 
card used is, of course, a trick one, bolng 
made double, with a little brass lever inside, 
which, on being moved at the bottom, fills 
the gap at the top with a piece of card fixed 
on it. When the performer appears to 
throw the piece he h^ in his band at the 
card, he really clips it between his fingers, 
where it rests free from the observation 
of the audience. 

Changing Ink. (Price Is.)—A glass of ink 
is covert with a handkerchief, and changes 
to pure water. This glass really contains 
water and a piece of black silk made to fit 
closely to the inside of the tumbler. Thus 
prepared, the glass seems to be full of ink, 
and to change it to water all the conjurer has 
to do is to bring away the silk lining as he 
removes the handkerchief. 

The Card Box. (Is. fid.)—A card placed in 
the box change s to a different one. The box 
is painted black inside, and a piece of card¬ 
board of the same colour fits loosely in it. 
Before the trick is exhibited, a card is placed 
in the box and the cardboard put over it, the 
box appearing then to be empty. When per¬ 
forming the trick some other card is placed 


inside, and the box shut up and turned upside 
down. This causes the cardboard to fall 
down and cover the card just put in, eo that 
when the box is opened the other card mokes 
its appearance. The box will be found very 
useful for many card tricks, and should be in 
the possession of every amateur. 

The Magic Ladle. (Is. fid.)—This is often 
used with the Changing Ink trick, for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping up the illusion of the glass 
being full of ink. To show the audience that 
the ink is the genuine article, the performer 
dips the empty ladle into the glass and brings 
it out full of ink. The handle of the ladle is 
hollow, with a small bole at each end. It is 
filled with ink, and so long as a finger is kept 
on the upper hole the contents will not run 
out. Directly the ladle is lowered into the 
glass the finger is raised, and the air being 
admitted, the ink flows into the bowl and 
may be emptied into a plate and given for 
examination. 

TheCandleCa*e.(\a. fid.)—Acandlewhich 
has been burning for some minutes on tbe 
performer's table is blown out and placed 
inside a cylindrical case which it just fills. 
Tbe lid is placed on, and after a few moments 
the case is found to contain a handkerchief 
or some ribbon in place of the candle which 
has disappeared. The “ candle ’’ is a mere 
shell of cardboard coloured to resemble the 
genuine article, and with a short piece of 
candle fixed in one end. This can be lit, and 
if the shell is placed in a candlestick, nobody 
will suspect it to be anything but the ordi¬ 
nary thing. The case has iis interior lined 
witu paper of the same pattern as the inside 


of the sham candle, and it has a lid at each 
end. The articles it is intended to produce 
in place of the candle are previously put in¬ 
side the cardboard shell, and when that bos 
been placed insidt^ the case, the latter is re¬ 
versed in the hand and opened at the opposite 
end. 

Ouinging Wines. (2s. M.)—A gloss of port 
changes to sherry, and then to water. Tbe 
glass contains water and a couple of pieces 
of glass, similar in shape to the heel of a 
boot, one being colonred a pale yellow, and 
tbe other being of a rich ruby hue. They are 
both placed in the glass, and at a very short 
distance give the water the appearance of 
port. When this arrangement has been made, 
tbe performer shows the glass to the audi¬ 
ence, then covering it with a handkerchief. 
In removing this after a lapse of a few 
moments he brings away the ruby gloss, and 
the remaining yellow piece dves the water 
the appearance of sherry, ^is is removed 
in the same way, and then both wineglass 
and water can be given for examination to 
convince the audience that they are free from 
trickery. 

Biseaute Cards. {2s. Qd .)—After the pack 
has been shutSed, several of the audience 
select cards and return them to the pack, 
which is again well shufilcd. Tlie performer 
covers it with a handkerchief, places his 
hand underneath, and draws out the selected 
cards. Every card in the pack has a shav¬ 
ing cut off it along half of both sides. When 
the audience have made their selection tbe 
performer turns the pack round in his hands, 
so that when the cards ore returned they 
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have their wide eads the opposite waj to the 
others. It is, therefore, an easy matter to 
tind and prodnoe them by feeling the edges of 
the pack, and drawing out those cards with 
projecting sides. 

Tlie Great Smoke Tric?t, which consists in 
causing a tumbler covered with an ordinary 
plate to become apparently full of tobacco 
smoke, is quoted in the catalogues at two 
shillings i but as all that is given for the 
outlay is a small printed slip of instructions, 
and no apparatus, it will bo best for the 
reader to save his money and follow the 
directions here given. 

Place inside the tumbler three or four 
drops of spirits of salts, and rub on the back 
of the plate a little moistened ammonia. 
The preparation of the latter should not take 
place until jnst before the tiick is to be per¬ 


formed, as the ammonia speedily evaporates. 
The plate and glass may be shown to the 
andience without any fear of their detecting 
their prepared state, as at a little distance 
they seem to be quite clean. Mow place the 
plate back down on top of the tumbler, and 
cover both with a handkerchief. Light a 
cigar or cigarette, and puff the smoke in the 
direction of the glass, standing some distance 
away. Meanwhile the fumes from the spirits 
of salts act upon the ammonia, and cause a 
smoke so like that produced by the combus¬ 
tion of tobacco that the audience, when the 
handkerchief is removed, are convinced that 
the smoke from the cigar has in some 
mysterions way passed into the glass, in 
spite of its close covering. The ingredients 
employed may be bought at any oilshop for a 
couple of pence. 

(the exd.) 


COXCLrBIOX. 

Conjuring is not an art that stands still. 
Mew tricks are constantly being invented, 
and novel methods of perfoming the old 
ones are frequently intr^uced. The magic 
art has a fascination for most people—more 
particularly the juveniles, and no donbt the 
perusal of this exposi of its elements will 
gain it additional students. To acquire the 
manual dexterity requisite for the perform- 
ance of pure legwulemain, perseverance is llie 
only royal road; and the reader, however 
ditBcult a trick may appear at firat sight, 
will find that by attempting it again and 
again it will gr^ually become as easy to 
perform as any of the simple ones described 
in the preceding chapters of this 

A B C or COHJUBIKO. 


TEE SCHOOL PIANO. 


I. 

O H, that ancient school piano, 
With itq yellow-tinted keys. 
With its tone so weak and “ tinny,” 
Getting weaker by degrees. 


It. 

Two SQOcessive generations 
Patiently have thumped away, 
Hoping ever—often vainly— 

They would learn at lost to play. 


in. 

How they praclieed at their Czerny! 

How they hammered at those si^es 
Which came easy to their sisters. 

But were difficult to males. 


IV. 

How their fingers got entangled! 

How recalcitrant their tbnmbs ! 
Practising was worse than drilling! 
Scales more wearying than sums! 


V. 

Then the master tonohed it gently. 

And the worn-out, weary strings 
’Meath his sympathetic fingers 
Tuned our minds to higher things. 

H. M. Pacll. 


THE B07 S OWN MODEL FINE ESCAPE, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobdek, 

Author of “ Thf Dof't Oirn TTindmill^ “ I/oie lo nuild a Roteinj I'tott,” “ TV Itof'i Oten Ftn EHifine,'' rie. 


T wo little supports for the side lamps re¬ 
main to be made, as in fig. 31. Theyaie 
cat from the inch steel to the exact size and 
shape of a ; drill a hole at B and turn the 
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projecting portion c over to form a socket, 
as in side view o and top ditto E. Then 
solder in place and screw on to sides of 
main ladder just below the brass plates, and 
hang them so that they are quite vertical 
when the escape is resting upright on its 
wheels in its ordinary position. 

We can now give the entire machine a 
good smoothing down with glass paper, and 
then dust it, ready for painting. 

The whole of the woodwork should bo 
bright vermilion, and it ought to have two 
coats of either oil colour or enamel, and every 
portion of iron-work, including the small 


PART VI. 

wheels (figs. 13 and 15), and the tires of main 
wheels should be black ; and while it is dry¬ 
ing you can proceed with the manufacture of 
a couple of side lamps (fig. 83), which shows 
one the exact size to make them. 

They should be of thin copper, the handle 



A, hook B, and rims of f rent and side glasses 
c and B, are to be of brass. 

The hook b is made to fit the supports 
(fig. 81). The front glass is eirenUr as 
shown, and the side one oblong as in side 
view a, cut from ordinary window gloss, with 
the edges worked down to a level on a grind¬ 
stone. The greater part of the lamp—namely, 


the front, back, sides, and bottom—may be 
cut in one, as in fig. 33, and then bent up 
to shape. 

The front is at a, with circle cut out for 
glass; B, side with oblong also cut away for 
glass; c is the back in which you cu; out 



opening for door; and b is the opposite 
side, with piece left projecting for hinge to 
door a, which is simply turned over and a pin 
put through. The piece r is turned up and 
forms the bottom of lamp, which now only 
requires the cover soldered on, and the lamp 
is complete. 

When the paint on the woodwork and iron 
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is quite dry, cut a strip of calico 6 inches wide and 16 inches long, for the receiving 
canvas, tie a short piece of whipcord or twine to each comer, and fasten the top 
cords to the long rung just outside the Vp-irc shoot, and bring the other end down 
behind the shoot and fasten the foot cords to the iron wire b (fig. 7), at each corner. 
One edge of this calico may be the selvedge, but the others must be turned in and 
sewn to prevent fraying. You now require about eleven feet of cord, that used in 
Macrame work is suitable in both make and size, and cut two pieces of wood 
inches long and about ^ inch in diameter, and drill a hole through at each 
end. 

Cut off five feet of the cord, and lead the end through one of these wooden 
yokes, then up through the small pulley wheels on top of main ladder aud down 
V to the eyes previously mentioned on swing ladder, 

\ and secure the ends by a lashing of fine twine. I 

\ Then cut another length of cord about 26 «r 

\ inches long, and pass the ends through 11 C H 

\ the remaining yoke and secure them to 
\ the iron levers (fig. 23) by the holes s, 

\ and see tliat the yokes are exactly 
\ \ horizontal and about IJ inch from ^ ^ 

end of loop, where they should ____y 

k\ The remainder of the cord ^ 

. can then be cot in two 

\ and a piece fasteneil dP^KjHSKSsgSHHi 

below the yoke, and 
the ends are 

brought down and 
hitched on to the pro- 

These 


ropes when 
hauled upon cause the 33. 

swinging ladder to rise 

outwards (on its iron rung a, fig. 22) above the main 
ladder, and the extra one can then be slipped in 
between the plates fq (fig. 25), and it will then reach 
up to a height of 7 feet inches, as I mentioned 
previously. 

The fire escape is now complete as in fig. 34, and I 
hope that I shall hear of many of my readers having 
attempted and successfully carried out its con¬ 
struction. 

(the end.) 
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A CHAT WITH A WHITE COCKATOO* 

By Dr. Reginald Hoeslev. 


“TTT'bix, Cocky.” 

W “Well.” 

“ Are you inclined for a chat ? ” 

•' What about? ” 

“ Leare it to yourself, sir.” 

The cockatoo spread out his great white 
wings, elevated bis handsome yellow crest, 
scratched his head with his claw in a medi¬ 
tative manner, and replied, ” Something about 
my kinsfolk ? ” 

“Couldn't be better.” 

“ Well, 1 hate selfishness, and I never was 
much of an egoist; but, all the same, 1 really 
don’t see how 1 can begin better than by tell¬ 
ing you something about myself.” 

“Go ahead, then, but don't forget your 
friends.” 

“ Of course not. All in good time, though 
I can’t say I think much of your taste. I 
could amuse you very well with an account 

of my own doings and peculiarities, and-” 

“Yes, yes; quite so. Please go on.” 
“Well, although I was born, or I suppose 
I ought to say hatched, in Queensland, which 
15, as you know, the north-eastern port of 
Australia, yet I may say I have down through 
the greater part of the continent, when visit¬ 
ing my numerous relatives. I refer, of course, 
only to the white cockatoos, who range all 
over Australia. We don’t think much of the 
black cockatoos or the parrots generally, 
though of course we are bound to acknowledge 
them as cousins of some sort on all important 
occasions, for we belong, you see, in common 
with them, to the order Scansores, or climb¬ 
ing birds, of which we are the largest and, I 
consider, handsomest group, and our whole 
family has received the name of Psittacidu, 
or parrots. 

“As yon will readily perceive by looking 
at me, our branch is really very good-looking. 
Our snow-white plumage, exquisitely tinted 
golden yellow crest, which we display to such 
advantage on state ocoasions, or when angry 
or excit^; our large size, our sweet voice, 
which I am often surprised to hear described 
Si harsh and grating by conceited men, all 
combine to place the cockatoos in the very 
front rank of the parrots. 

“ Some folk maintain that such parrots as 
the so-called Lory {Platycercus Pennantii) 
and the Rosella, or Rose Hill parrakeet (Pfa- 
tyctreut eximiua), are handsomer than we are. 
Such vile taste 1 cannot understand. Surely, 
no one with any pretence to an ssthetic mind 
would dream of comparing their gaudy colours 
with our snowy whiteness. Take the Lory, 
for instance; this is how he is described, of 
course by a friend of his own. * The whole 
colour is of a gorgeous deep red. the feathers 
edged with black, and the wing and tail fea¬ 
thers have a dark purple shade. It is a mag¬ 
nificent parrot, and as they float through the 
forest, they strike the eye with a flame of fire.* 
Xow, could anything be more ridiculous? 
The bird U well enough, but to puff the crea¬ 
ture up in that way is simply absurd. Then, 
the Rosella, with his insufferable mixture of 
red. yellow, and black; or the impudent 
screaming little parrakeet {Trichoglossus pii- 
with his faded green coat, which of 
them can hold a candle to us ? I am sure 
the Lory has uothing to boast about, for his 
cousin the King Parrot {Platycercus cyano- 
jiigiits), with his magnificent green satin coat 
and flaming red breast, quite puts him in the 


•Tlie White or Snlpbur-crestoil Cot'lcifoo (f'afnlua 
9«UHla) Is well-known for its ooncoit ami eelf-impor- 
tonoe. The siibicct of this sketch, however, i*, it will 
bt perciiTed, a particularly well-educated bird. 


shade. But even the King Parrot must hide 
his head when we are by. 

“ Now that it is all over, I don’t mind con¬ 
fessing to you, in the strictest confidence, 
that I very nearly lost my heart to my cousin 
the Blue ISIountain PaiTOt, who is named after 
Mr. Swainson (Trichoglossus Swainsonii),and 
whom I consider the handsomestof the family, 
ourselves, of course, excepted. No doubt the 
marriage would have been very much beneath 
me, and it is a fact that none of us have ever 
contemplated such a union. But nevermind, 
. it was broken off, and no great harm was 
done. Such a handsome fellow my cousin 
is ! A friend wrote to me about him before I 
ever saw him, and I fell quite in love with 
him before we met. Ah! well, it is all over 
now, but how well I remember that descrip¬ 
tion, which, by the way, did not half do him 
justice. ‘His body,’ said my friend, ‘is sea- 
green, his head lavender-blue, his breast 
beautifully mottled and watered with red, 
yellow, and orange; the tail gfeen and sharp- 
pointed ; the wing feathers with each a large 
spot of yellow, and the under wing coverts 
flaming red, which gives him a splendid ap¬ 
pearance as he dashes through the forests 
like lightning, screaming as he goes in all the 
wild joy of his native freedom.' What a pic¬ 
ture 1 1 was fascinated, you see, by the outer 
bird, but when I found he had no soul above 
chattering and feeding, I crushed bis glitter¬ 
ing image out of xny heart at once and for 
ever. 

“ All of us parrots feed on vegetable food 
and insects, and most of ns are very fond of 
grain of all kinds. The settlers seem to ob¬ 
ject very much when several hundred of us 
fine white fellows condescend to pay them 
a visit and feed upon their standing corn, 
though I am sure there is plenty for every one, 
and we never take more than we absolutely 
need. 

“ Now, if you look at my bill, you may 
take it as a tj-pical parrot’s bill; you will see 
that it is very strong (don’t be afraid, I’ll not 
bite you), and well adapted for cracking hard 
substances, from the fact that the upper half, 
or mandible, is long and recurved over the 
lower. We use our bills, too, in climbing, 
for which you see our feet are admirably 
formed, although many of us are active 
enough upon the ground. The structure of 
our tongues, too, aids us in picking up dif¬ 
ferent languages, which we do very readily as 
a rule. 1-” 

” Don’t you think you’ve said enough about 
your own family, Cocky? ” 

“ I beg your pardon I ” 

“ Oh 1 no offence, yon know.” 

“ Certainly not. You can’t help your 
tastes, poor man, only, as I said before, I don’t 
admire them. As a rule we don’t mix much 
with other birds, but I am somewhat of a 
Bohemian myself, and have made a point of 
seeing bird life in all its phases and on every 
possible opportunity. Some birds are pas¬ 
sable enough, others even nice in their way, 
but one or two individuals I positively detest, 
or I should say despise, and, chief among 
such, I may mention the Laughing Jackass.” 

“ The Jackass? ” 

“ Yes, most emphatically. Ah ! you are 
confusing names, I see. I am speaking of a 
bird, though, to bo sure, he is a perfect beast. 
But whatever bis faults, he is certainly no 
fool, except in one respect. 1 bate him for 
his unmannerly ways, but I must admit he 
is clever enough in some things, and does a 
great deal of good in killing those detestable 
snakes. You see» I am magnanimous. The 


Laughing Jackass belongs to the kingfisher 
family, and, as he is perhaps the largest 
member of it, he is named accordingly Dacelo 
gigas. He does not, however, frequent the 
banks of streams like his smaller and much 
more beautiful cousins, the Halcyons, but 
frequently lives inland, where he cannot get 
fish at all. Indeed, he seems to prefer quite 
another kind of diet. Clever as he is, on one 
point he is little short of a monomaniac. 
Whenever he sees one of your species with a 
gun in his hand, he flics to the nearest tree 
to await the shot. No sooner is the report 
beard, than his madness shows itself. He 
concludes he has been fired at and missed, 
and this notwithstanding the gun has been 
pointed in quite a different direction! And 
forthwith he proceeds to open his ugly mouth 
and laugh at the sportsman. Strange hallu¬ 
cination, is it not ? For be knows all the time 
that no one ever dreams of shooting biro. 
He offended me by laughing at me when I 
was taking my first lessons in flying, and I 
have never bad any respect for him since. 
Such a laugh as be has, too! Well has it 
been compared to ‘the yelling of unquiet 
demons.’ The ngly wretch 1 ” 

“ Now, don’t be spiteful, Cocky.” 

“ Spiteful! Who ? My dear fellow, it 
isn’t in me. It is the simple truth; he is 
ugly. His head is too big for his body, his 
bill is too large for his bead, and bis mouth 
is too large for his bill; and when he opens 
the latter to laugh, you would think his head 
was coming in two. He has vile taste in 
dress, too. and continually wears the same 
old suit of mottled brown. Indeed, were it 
not for a little metallic blue on his wings, 
which I believe he stole from the Halcyons, 
be would be positively repulsive. 

“Another bird I cannot bear is the Lyre 
Bird (Menura superba). Handsome be is, 
undoubtedly, but strip his tail off, and where 
is be then ? He is perfectly well aware of 
this, too, and though be holds his tail, or 
‘ lyre,’proudly erect on every possible occa¬ 
sion, he takes good care to keep it horizontal 
as be runs through the brushwood. Eh ? 
Ob no, I think he is perfectly right to take 
the greatest care of his only ornament; he 
would be a fool if be didn't. What I object 
to is bis insufferable impudence. He mocks 
everything, and, you will hardly believe it, I 
could never open my mouth to say a word, 
but the insolent fellow would mock me in 
every particular.” 

“ What atrociously bad form ! ” 

“Yea; wasn't it? However, never mind 
him, but let me tell you of some friends of 
mine for whom I have the very deepest respect, 
the Bower Birds. They are really very clever 
in some things, and, as a rule, I enjoy their 
society amazingly. From what I could 
gather of their family history, they represent 
the British starling6(5ri/muf{e), which belong, 
03 you know, to the Passeres, or perching 
birds. 

“ One or two of them are really very hand¬ 
some, notably the Black and the White Satin 
Birds. I assure you their taste is very fine, 
and their plumage very neatly arranged. 
The other Bower Birds are much plainer, and 
dress very quietly in mottled grey, though one 
of them wears a rather pretty arrangement of 
pink feathers about the breast. 

“ I remember spending a very pleasant 
afternoon among the Satin Birds, and though 
I was unwilling to go at first on account of 
the company, yet I was glad afterwards, for 
my visit gave me opportunity of seeing for 
the first time their very peculiar bouses or 
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'• bowers.” These may be compared to a 
gentleman’s summer residence, and must 
not be confounded with their nests, which 
are built in quite a different situation. A 
number of the birds get together, and form 
in the low brushwood a long bower of twigs 
and grass, where they meet and chat, dine, 
entertain their friends, and, if the truth must 
be told, flirt in the most atrocious manner. 
In fact, the number of matches made up in 
these bowers would surprise you. The sum* 
mer houses are extremely well built, and 
their symmetry is preserved in a marvellous 
way. No jerrymandering there, I can tell 
you. They are formed of long grass, united at 
the upper ends into an arched roof, and based 
upon a platform of firmer twigs. The cham¬ 
ber thus formed is ornamented with all 
manner of strange things. Nothing that is 
brightly coloured seems to come amiss, and 
the sight I saw when I paid my first 
visit was both novel and interesting. At 
one end of the bower they had piled a number 
of bones of dead birds (I was quite horrified 
at first), which had been bleached to a dazzling 
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whiteness in the sun. In other directions, 
all round the sides, on the roof, and inter¬ 
woven among the twigs which formed the 
floor, were more bones, feathers of all hues, 
broken bits of china, a battered tin pannikin, 
red aud white rags, and I don't know what 
besides, in the most picturesque confusion. 

“ Well, up to a certain point of the evening, 
everything went with the greatest harmony, 
for the Bower Bird’s first cousin, the magpie, 
who, by the way, is a true crow, and hears 
the somewhat startling name of Piping Crow 
Shrike {Gymnorhinus tibiceiis), gave some 
vocal selections in the most melodious way, 
and which were really very pretty. I also 
sang, and have every reason to believe that 
my effort was quite the success of the evening; 
but my old enemy the Lyre Bird, who was 
present, and whom I only tolerated out of 
regard for my hosts, so far forgot himself 
during his rather clever imitations as to mimic 
me, and that too in a voice which caused me 
to nearly die of shame. This was too much, 
but when the Laughing Jackass, who I need 
not say had not been invited, but who sat on 


a bough outside, and made audible comments 
to bis dowdy wife—when he, I say, burst into 
a loud shout of the rudest and most humilia¬ 
ting laughter, I made my adleux, and retired 
at once. 

“ Another bird-” 

*' Excuse me, Cocky, it is getting late, and 
I must go.” 

“ Must yon ? I’m very sorry. Can’t you 
wait and hear about the Butcher Birds, and 
the Bell Birds, and the Rifle Birds, and the 
Mutton Birds, and tbe Coachwhip Birds, and 
the-” 

“ No, no, thank you. Cocky ; I must go." 

" I haven't wearied you, I hope.” 

“On the contrary, I assure you.” 

“ And you'll come back ? ” 

“ Most certainly. Good night.” 

“ Good night. Oh, I say ! ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ You must have observed that tlie natoral 
modesty, inherited through a long line of 
oockatros, has made me keep myself out of 
sight as much as possible during oui oonvet- 
satioo. Ta-ta I ” 


A GOOD APPETITE. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of “SeAoof and the World,” “School Daft at UaUhurtt” Ht. 


T wice a week when I was at boarding 
school there stumped up to our play¬ 
ground a wooden-legged individual with a 
barrow heaped with fruit, when in season ; 
spread with tarts and cakes in the winter 
months. He was a knowing old customer 
(or rather vendor) was old Harper, and up to 
all tlie tricks of tne boys. He had gained his 
experience gradually, and not without being 
overreached occasionally; but no boy ever 
cheated him twice, though I’m afraid several 
did so oDce. 

No doubt his best customer far and away 
was Pyke, Charles Pyko, aged fourteen, but 
the owner of the largest cricket belt in the 
school. Most boys have good appetites, some 
have Large ones, but Pyke possessed an 
abnormal one. He was never satisfied, 
though in consideration of his apparent 
needs he always received larger “helps” at 
dinner than tbe rest of us. So marked was 
his prowess at the table that the assistant 
master who presided thought it only right to 
hint to him that he ought to try to restrain 
his yearning for food. “ I don’t like to see 
a greedy boy,” remarked Mr. Scott; “ it looks 
unmannerly to show such an interest in your 
food. Remember the good old maxim, you 
should always leave the table with an 
appetite.” 

“ So I do, sir ! ” replied Fyke, innocently. 
Mr. Scott did not venture on a further re¬ 
monstrance. 

Pyke had a tolerable allowance of pocket 
money, and meet of it went into the pockets 
of old Harper. There was a general belief 
that the two had entered into a contract, 
under which Pyke was to have at half-price 
the fruit or cakes which had not been dis¬ 
posed of when the hour came for the barrow 
to be wheeled away. At all events Pyke used 
to make a final swoop on his prey just at tbe 
end : he seemed unable to bear the idea that so 
many comestibles were going out of his reach. 
“ I say, Pyke,” remarked Goode one day. 


“ is it true that old Harper lets you have 
things cheap because you cat so much ? " 

Pyke hesitated to answer, but only because 
he was swallowing a large mouthful. Then 
he let, out bis belt a little and remarked, 
“I don't find there’s any reduction on taking 
a quantity.” 

Goode did not see the joke at first, but he did 
afterwards, and Fyke’s reputation advanced. 

Harper was not tbe only person who 
blessed Pyke's appetite. Tn the town resided 
a widow, Mrs. Mace, who kept n “ tuck ” shop, 
where sweets, tarts, and cakes of various 
kinds could be purchased in large or small 
quantities. It was a favourite shop with us, 
for Mrs. Mace gave a good deal for the money. 
True, her delicacies were not so delicate as 
those at Simpson’s, but then they were all 
home-made; “she wouldn’t have any of 
them made confectionery in 7wr shop ” she 
would say, and she didn't. 

We never discovered the peculiar whole- 
Bomencss of her productions of which she 
used to boast, but wholesomeness is not a 
boy's first requirement in eatables. It was 
cheap to visit Mrs. Mace’s, and that was the 
great thing. Y'ou could satisfy your appetite 
for a penny. That was an ^vantage after 
the first few weeks of a half. 

The particular article that effected this 
feat was a sort of penny roll, sparsely dotted 
with currants, and only half baked. It was 
known to us boys by the vulgar name of a 
“ penny buster.” 

Few of us could eat more than half a one. 
Goode tried to finish a whole one at a sitting, 
but became unwell. Tbe popular legend ran 
that the late Mr. Mace' bad died in a brave 
but foolhardy attempt to eat two to please 
his wife. 

It was only with the help of ginger-beer 
that any execution could be done amongst 
Mrs. Mace's treasures, and ginger beer was 
tv/openoe a bottle. After football her counter 
hod strong attractions, but in the ordinary 


way our appetites were scarcely equal to her 
dainties unless funds were low. 

Simpson’s was a more delectable spot for 
most of us. though Pyke stuck to Mrs. Mace, 
whose stock was more satisfying. At Simp¬ 
son’s you could get maids of honour-a 
luscious sweetmeat—chocolate wafers, and 
all sorts of delicate trifles despised by Mrs. 
Mace. The drawback at Simpson's was that 
we were waited on by Miss Simpson, and 
she was so superior a being, and wore such 
beautiful muslin frocks, that we did not feel 
comfortable. \N'e much preferred the homely 
Mrs. Mace, who kept us in order with a 
strong hand, and made nothing of pushing 
off the counter any aggressive boy who 
seated himself on it. We should never have 
dared to seat ourselves in Miss Simpson’s 
presence. 

But Pyke had to restrain his appetite for 
a time on one occasion. He was a con¬ 
scientious boy, and, much as lie enjoyed apples, 
would never take them from an orchard 
without leave. But coming across a crab- 
apple tree one day, and being informed that 
crab-apples were the natural fruit of the earth 
and not the result of cultivation, his con¬ 
science did not prick him when ho tilled his 
pockets. 

They were not very appetising, but be ale 
a good many. Then on the way home we 
found some sloes, and though wo were doubt¬ 
ful if theywere edible, he said he didn't mind 
trying. So he tried them. After that v^e 
called at a farmhouse, and he drank a couple 
of glasses of milk. 

He did not come down to preparation that 
evening, and later on the doctor was sent for. 
Tbe attack was not a serious one, but it in¬ 
volved taking some very nasty medicines* 
and tbe necessity of dieting for some days. 

But I'm afraid it did not cure his greedi¬ 
ness, for I shudder to remember the first 
meal he ate after he was out of the doctor’s 
hands. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 393. 

By V. MaBI-s. 



White to idey, and mate lu three (3) moves. 


SoLunoKS. 

Pbodleu No. 291.—1. Kt * P, K * Kt (ch.) 
(or a). 2, Q—Q 5 mate, (a) Kt x Kt. 2, 
P—Q 4 mate. Solved by W. T. Harley, J. 
McRobcrt, J. D. Tucker, W. H. Thompson. 

PboblbmNo. 292.—1, P—K 5, any move. 
2, P to K 6 or takes Kt or P, or Q to B 4 or 
takes P mate accordingly. Solved by the 
above named solvers, who have also solved 
some of the following problems. 

Pboblex No. 293.—1, B—Q B sq., any. 

2, Kt or B mates. 

Pbodleji No. 204.—1, Q (from B second) 
to B 7, any. 2, B or Kt mates accordingly. 

Problem No. 295.—1, B—Q 2, BxB (or 
a, b, c). 2, Kt—Q 3, any. 3, mate accord¬ 
ingly. (a) Q X Q. 2, B —B 5, and 8, B 
mates. (6) P—Kt 6. 2, B x B P, and 3, Kt, 
Q or B mates, (c) K P x B. 2, Kt x P, etc. 

Pboblbm No. 296.—1, Q—B 5, and mate 
follows. 

PaoBLiM No. 297.-1, Q—B 7, K-K 3 (or 
a, 6, c). 2, QxKP(oh.).BxQ. 8,Kt-Q4 

mate, (a) B-Q 6. 2, Q-B 6 (ch.), etc. 

(6) K X B. 2, Q X K P etc. (c) B—Kt 6. 2, 
Q—B6etc. (d)Kt-K8q. 2, Q x B P etc. 

PaoBiiEM No. 298.—1, Kt—B 6, K—Q 6 (or 
0, b). 2. Kt-Q 7, K—Q 4 (if K-B fi; 3, 
B-K4). 8,B-Q3. K-Q4. 4, B-Q 6 
mate.-(o) K-Q 4. 2, Kt-Q 8, K-B 6 

(if K—Q 6 ; 3. B-Q 6 ch.). 8, B—K4,K — 
Q 5. 4, R—Kt 4 mate.—(6) K-B 6. 2, Kt 
-K 6 (ch.), K—K 4 (if K-B 6; 8. B—Kt 2). 

3, Kt—K 8, K- B 8. 4, Kt -Kt 4 mate. 

Pbobleu No. 299.—1, B—B 8 (ch.), BxB. 
2. Q-B 7 (ch.), K—Kt 5. 3, Q-Q 7 (ch.), 
B—B 4. 4, B—Kt 2. B X B mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. T. T C.—Thanks for problcnw and pi^ralts. Sorry 
tiiat Aurelio Abela de la Torre, a Spaniel) phyelcian, 
Owl at Malaga on April SO, 1892, at the age of 49. 

2. s.—There i* a fine clieat-mom at tlie Brighton 
PtvUioii, for there la electric liglit, and no tobacco 
'ociking. It wonhl be well to have such a room lu 
ItMidon. 

a B. -Na 300, by G. M. of Eton, Is correct. 

W.—The Homsev Chesa Club luu been started at 
i. birkbeck Boad. and new members will be R-elcome. 

lJns.W. J. B.—The articles on pure mates will appear 
••nn. No. 301, by John Brown, appears In S. L<>>'d's 
>«v>k on page 238, wltliout any allurion to Brown. Loyd 
the whtta K where Brown lias a white P, which 
Utter pr^ocee one mCFre pretty variation. 


C. B.—It is generally believetl tliat Philidor was tlw 
first to conduct two games slmnltaneously tant roir, but 
Prince IMlan, of Mlngr^ia, states lliat Q. Villanl, in 
his HUtoiro Uuiverselle of 1989, mentions a Saracen, 
named Baceca, who played at Florence, about this 
time, three games slmoltaneonsly, two bUodfol<l, and 
one over the boa^, winning two games and drawing 
the third, to the great astouishmect of all the spec¬ 
tators. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


OUR LITERART AND DEBATING SOCIETY. 

As a casual observer 1 pen these lines of mine 
Coiiceruiug this society and the cause of its decline; 
A society which flourished (from the treasurer’s 
point of view), 

Then from waut of general interest unfortunately 
fell through. 

We opened with a paper on “The Great Darwinism 
Fraud,"’ 

But the essayist got personal and would not be 
ignored. 

Till a member much insulted Immcdlato vengeance 
took. 

And the csnylst sat down beneath a heavy quarto 
book. 

Now I hold that at a meeting of a scientific kind, 
Wiicre youth is congregated fur llic improvement of 
tlie mind. 

No member shonid experiment on another’s pedigree 
lu tracing human origin to past antiquity. 

We devoted tiie next evening to historical debates. 
But tlie leaders wandered off tlie track, being not well 
up in dates; 

And a gassy individual persisted In the fact 
That Wesley was conncctoil with the Early Closing 
Act. 

Tlie argument waxed fieiver, and the chairman 
deemed it fit 

To remember an engagement, and thought it time to 
“git,” 

For some pugilistic membm lostained tlielr right to 
speak, 

And six wait on the “dek list” for the matter of a 
week. 

Now in scDtimcutj historic (I think this rather 
wise), 

III feeling shonid not emanate from questions that 
arise, 

Nor sitoulil reciprocalitles combine in any quarrel 
Tliat the Instincts which are animal mi^’ supmede 
the moral. 

At a subwjucnt committee tlic cliairman was re> 
moved 

For neglect of his authority, and the secretary 
proved 

That tlie treasurer had appropriated several minor 
minis, 

And was revelling in luxury, while be—he got the 
crumbs! 

The treasurer respondoil. and proeccdc-l to disclose 
Some startling revelations, when the meeting all 
uprose,— 

But I think. If you'll allow me, sir. I’ll draw tlie 
curtain tight, 

For they haven’t finlslicd sorting yet the remnnnts 
of tliat fight 

A Lincoln. 


TENNYSON. 

And thou host crort the bar! Ah, gentle soul, 
And sweetest singer of onr mourning land. 

Full gently did the darkling waters roll 
To bear thee from the strand. 

Calm and deep peace supreme reigned all around. 
And as thou w1she>l It, was thine eml to be; 
Night with her ilusky pinions hushed all sound 
When thou didst put to sea. 


Ami trustful, doubting nothing, didst thou gilds 
To where aglow tlie light shone from afar. 
And drew thee swiftly onward wdtb the tide 
Across the harbour bar. 

No moaning of the bar, no sad terewcll. 

Thy Pilot's face uo more a hidden star; 

And we who loved yon best, feel all is well, 

Now thou hast crost the bar. 

RnoDA Lake. 



Vtw Books bt “8.0.?." WnrrKBS. 

Two books by well-known “B.O.P.” writers have 
just appeared, and we can accord to both a hearty word 
of welcome. 1. “WlUow and Wattle” (publisheil by 
John Grant, Edinburgh) is a dainty little volume of 
verse bv onr ohl friend, Mr, Robert Richardson, b.a. 
Some of the |K>ems. indeeil, have alrt-aily appeared hi 
our pages, and are reprinted here by pcn<ilssiuii; others, 
and these the majority, would be altognlicr new to our 
readers; and all are well worthy of privorvatlon in tho 
form of this winsome booklet. 8. *'The Boy's Own 
Book of Health and Strength" (publiitliiil by Jarruld 
ii Sons, London) Is by Dr. Gonlon StHlih s. R.N., and Is 
deilloated to the Editor of the “ Boy's 0« n I’ltrer " ami 
to tlie writer’s boy readers everyw here. ” Thirty years 
ago,” writes the author In his preface, ” I was myself a 
boy btxlilf, I am still a bov m^nlnll} mid lu hfati, and 
am likely to die a boy. f>o I feel forl-oy*. besides, 1 
have for uver a dusen years Ixs-n on the staff of tho 
*^y’s Own fsper,' a periodical that Hii|ieals to all 
cliu.scs, nnd Is remi by prince aii'l i«.auiut,'' The book 
is written with all Dr. Slables's uell known sklU, and 
cmbnices no less than twenty-eight sl.urt practlral 
cliaptcra, pregnant with goo<l advice, on ntarly every 
coiiceirablc siihjeot likely t<> help growing lads to 
develop Into vigui-ous and healthy luauhoud. 
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Taj»ioc 8 (Dyson).—!. (Canary and linseed (rood, rape 
not so. 2. Mice : a sop of bread and milk, sced^, capo* 
olally canary, grain, etc. 3. Certainly, hay or tow in 
the dark room ; no brawn, which is not'nice when 
the young come. 

Parrot's Beak too Loxg.(C. Brett).—Tea, you may 
pare It, but do so reiy carefully. 

A Seriocs TROtniLB (C. Big(rar).—It is a serious com* 

f laint, and will inttffere with your future prospects. 

t depends on many different causes, so you must 
ODRSull a doctor, and the sooner the brtter. 

Too Seriocs for Self-Treatmen-t (W. B.andSereral 
Others).—You must be personally examined by your 
own doctor. 

iLLXSS.s Di'H orse (P. Ingamells).—We should do no¬ 
thing but feed well, not giro too hard work, and keep 
warm and dry at night. See that the stable is weU 
ventilated. The oough will gradually get better. 

Variocs (C. K. Crombie).—1. No, swimming will not 
Increase deafness, but you must not stay too long In 
the water. About half tlie aliments tliai doctors are 
called upon to treat at the seaside, in vUltoTS, are 
caused by injudicious bathing. 2. Some dogs are 
strangely nffect«<l by music. 3. We may have a 
coloured plate of British poets. 

“ Films.”—W e can't tell you where you can get films 
to develop. You cau only get orders in this line, as 
in any other line, viz.—by advertising in suitable 
papers—say the “Amateur Photographer,” and 
“ Photography." 

“ AvoswooD.”—1, There ore so many ! Why on earth 
don't you buy a cheap guide-book? The best, we 
Uiink, is chloride of gold, 1 grain ; acetate of soila, 
80 grains; water, 6 ozs. 2. Hyposulphite of so<la. 
1 o*.: water, 8 ozi For “full directions” get tlie 
monthly part for August 1891, or weekly numbers 
692 and 693. 

Arthur S. Coclter.— 1. There are not very many 
lenses made without stops. Those tliat ore, arc only 
single lenses sold witli cheap cameras. Very gixsl 
results can be got with such, considering the price. 
If it were “ absolutely necessary " to liave them, you 
may be sure none would be add witliout them 1 But 
those that have them produce Ijctter work. 

“DiTfAMO” (Chiswick)_1. Tlie same, or periiaps 

slightly larger : say 2'J for magnet and 24 for arma¬ 
ture. The amount one can otdy guess at—aay, Alb. 
of 20 and i lb. of 24. It depends entirely on flow 
much you can get on. 2 . It would be a very good 
precaution to take, it would bo a pity to foil owing 
to the magnet not being annealed. 3. About double, 
or possibly slightly more. 4. We sliould not core to 
liave a shock from it, but. if revolved slowly at first, 
it would not hurt anybody. 


Sai-tei!.—Y ou 
can get nil rlrytrie 
scarf pill or button- 
hole from tlie 
Pheenix Klectrical 
Works. 7«2, Hollo- 
way Road, 'rpp<'r 
Holloway, x. Price 
fir. each. The bat¬ 
tery will cost 3i. or 
lor, more, ncoord- 
ing to voitiige of 
lamp. 

E. Stott. — I. 
“Electric luitiips" 
a]>pcare<l iii tiie 
parts for Febriiiirv 
and March iHii.i 
(weekly iiuiiilN“r>. 
976. 577, nml 57H;, 
2 . "tou can get the 
lainiw from Mr. s. 
H. liuttoiie, Wol- 
lingtoii, Carahal- 
toii, Surrey. Tiios.' 
you mention would 
do very well. 3. 
The dynamo de- 
scrilred was the bie- 
meus pattern. 4 . 
Rather hard to nd. 
vise wifbc.ut fur¬ 
ther dexTiption : 
we .should Niy about 

20 for magnet and 21 fur armature. 

Apprkstice.—I t is almost ini|x>ssiblc to guess wlmf i» 
wrong without seeing the buttery, in a eax' Ilk-' i lU. 
If each cell gives r.s muitli current as you say it docs, 
there mast surely be something wrung with the 
lamp. Try 3 bottle bichromates, and see if the lump 
lights then. You will get the best results by cun- 
nectliig the cells in series. Asoachei'II shouM give 
2 volts you ought to have 24 volts of available 
current, which (even allowing for ]inssnge of ourreni 
through a long wire) is far above wbnt the lamp 
ought to acquire. It is possible to liavc too much 
ciuTent. but we do not think this is wrong in your 
case. We can only advise you to try another lamp: 
where did you get yours from ? The only points we 
can suggest a.s to the battery are, tliat either the 
connections arc corrtxlcl or dirty, or not pro[ierly 
joineth Y'ou might try stronger wlution of bichro* 
mate of potash. 

“Monci.” (R. Logan).—Two oscillating cvliiidcrs are 
required, and should be double actiou, am) would cost 
about 18 a ; they oon be hod from any Moilel Engine 
maker.sucli as “Lee” or “Martin*' of West Haro, 
and they would «upMy the steam dome, which would 
cost from 9i. upwards ; but why uot get the casting.s 
at about oiie-tcnth the price and turn them up your¬ 
self, and then you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the model is really made by you throughout 'f 

Bad Throat (Miserable).—Should be glad to help vou. 
but inspection in such cases la necessary. 

Caxart Paralysed (Mildmay).—All you can do is to 
keep the bird warm and feed well. A little egg and 
bread-crumb would tend to cure it. 

Stoopixo Shoulders (Somebody's Sister).—Dumb- 
bell exercise, braces, and assuming the erect {wsition 
as often as possible. 

Canary (Tea).—The foofl is too henting, hence the 
loss of feathers. Use only plain canary and summer 
ra|«, and do not forget green fooil. 

Varicose Veins and Atbletism (H. Sands).—We 
advise you nut to. 

Jackdaw with BL-iiBLE.FOOT(EveleeuO'N'eil).—Hope 
by the time you receive this the daw's foot will have 
burst and grown well again. It should liave been 
put in a sock and fomcnteil. Feeling will do. but 
the shelter is lianily enough. A jackdaw should be 
allowed to have the liberty of the ganlen. 

Babiut with Scurf (G. H. S. B.).—Bed well, and use 
solution of Californian bonix. 

A CaTEUPILLAR. a BllYCLK. AND A FLAT N'lWK 
(G. C. (>.).—1. It would improve the worm. 2. You 
.are too young (14) to tour or even ride much. 
3. Don't think he cau. 


Hoop Snake (Mary C. Tlionic).—Many thanks for 
inbereatiug story. The horn on tlie nose, capable of 
withering a tree, is quite new. As you truly observe. 
This account seems woiidorfui.” 'We do not for a 
moment doubt the giXKl faith of your informant, but 
there are many jv)s.«ibilities of mistake; and the 
talc os It stands is a trifle iudigestildc. 

Two Amateur “B. O. P." PiiOToORArnEiu-* (T. P.. 
R.F,).—You ask us to compare two cameras, one of 
which Is m l>., and the other £2 4 j. 6(/. Under 
these circumstances it is not wonderful that the 
hitter should be the lietter of the two! We should 
prefer laiicaster’-s “ Instantogniph ” to cither, and it 
is cheaper than number two. 

A Little Ci'UOH (Vio).—This might have a bad end* 
ing. A small spark often kindles a big flro. Consult 
your doctor, therefore. 

Book on Canaries (Eveleen Nugent).—Y’os.you won't 
do much good without one, but the shilling tnnnnai 
“ Home and Farm Favourites " would sen-e your turn 
It is published by Warne. 2. Norivich. 3. Yes. 


Jowisco AND OTHEnfl.—Why should you write to us ? 
Surely If you require any information rigarding a 
book for wliich we are in no way respoiifible, you 
should write to the author of tliat book to the care of 
the book's publishers. 

Henry F.—A “1)oy copyist” gets fotirpence an hour. 
A “mule telegraph learner" gets 15h. a week. 

*■ boy clerk " gets 14 a. n week. .An “ouWoor custom 
officcr”getB £69ayear. An “cxcisea&iistant" gets 
£80 a year. A ‘•second division clerk" gets£7iia 
year. These are the comuieiicing snlnries. The 
second divi.sion clerk may rise to £390 a year. 

F. W. Elton (Chili).—The lacquer is wearing off. and 
the only remcily is to have it re-lacquered, wliieli in 
your out-of-thi‘-way place is probably Impossible. 
Clean it iip_with rotCenstone and sweet oil, and make 
the best ot it. It is the glasaes that arc of value in a 
microscope, not the appearance of the staiidL 

A. Hearn.—A pply to the secretary. Young Men's 
Christian Association, Exeter Hall, Strand, w.c. He 
will send YOU a prospectus. 


H. H.vri:!.'- (fndjirio and Other.', i. -We devoteil so much 
space to the CutatJinraii that we c.m Spare iio niorr. 
iiiiecyo'.j have gras|>e<i tlie principle you are uot 
likely to go wrong if you think the matter out 
thoroughly, but we are not open to follow you In all 
its dcvelopmeiits. 

At.m.axta.—W e never mention a book tliat is merely 
cheap. What do you want to kuow ? 

.AsTiinNoMLit.—The things we describe have been made 
and fouiul to give the results we state: and it is 
expectol that you should simply follow Instructions 
ill making similar tilings. It you make something 
diffiTciit you ilo so at your owii risk. Your notion 
of doubling all'lown the tine is simply ridiculous,and 
allows that you know nothing whatever ot the sub¬ 
ject. Get some elemeutary manual on Optics. 

Lei TOR.--We have hail many articles on boat building. 
See back : and if you do not cure to do that, buv our 
•• Indoor Games." 

Sixteen.—W rite to tlie college direct for informatioo. 
but do not put (ij-eii.-on your letter or they will think 
yon arc Asiu;. 

I. v Quarantine.—T he word comes from quarantaine, 

the French for forty days tlie old period of detention. 
It means a foreci abstinence from communication 
\ritli the fhorc wliich vessels have to undergo when 
tlicy arrive from some jiort where diseases held to be 
infectious are bidievedto exist. A sliipln quarantine 
files a yellow flag iit the main. 

The TKi.EtiiRArii Mk'senukuh of tub Stock Ek- 
t HANcii-:.—You can get the twine for macrame work 
at Btslford's in Goolge Street, Tottcniiam Court 
Road, and probably elsewhere; but Bedford's liavc 
some iu the window. We once saw semsatarope 
sliop on Tower Hill. 

L. Si'ENCEn.—You must use marine glue, which you 
buy rencly-miide at india-rubber, shops. Figgott, of 
Milk btri-et. Clieupside, sells it. 

INOUIRER.— Dr. Arbuthnot's “Historyof John Bull" 
oppearcii in 1712. John Ball was his name for the 
typical Englishman, and the name “caught on,” as 
the Yankees say. Tliat is the ori^nof the nickname. 
“ Mrs. Bull" wa> Queen Anne ; " .^lin Boll’s Mother ” 
was the Uliuroh of England: “ John Bull's sister 
1‘eg” «ns the Sootcli, and sbe was iu love with 
“Jack,” w ho was no other than John Calvin. 

Lii.v.—There are Mich classes at the Young Women's 
Christian Association, and at King's College in the 
istraiid. 

HiuRO.—For all questions reg^ing wiigretion apply 
to The Emigrants' Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
WcstminstiT. Be as definite as you can in wliat you 
ask, and you will obtain full, trustworthy, and ofificial 
information, correct up to the very hour of auswering. 
null you get it for nothing. The olBoe is espeolally 
kept goiug’at the public charge to give such infor¬ 
mation, and should be as well known as the Board 
School and the Free Library. 

A. a. B.— The premium varies from £30 to £120. We 
cannot give you a list of shipowners, hut you will 
find one in Frauklln Fox's “How to Send a Boy to 
Sea," which is pubhslied by Messrs. Warne & Co. 
That is enough information for you to give your 
bookseller. 

T. B. S,—You can get splines from any maker of 
mathematical instruments. W. F. Stanley, of Little 
Turnstile. Holborii, is a well-knon ii maker. 

An Orcani-'-t —No degrees worth having can be ob- 
taincl witliout passing examinations. The obtain- 
iug ot degrees by a money payment is simply a fraud 
uiion the public. 

F. G. WAKNEn.—Apply for prospectus to the Royal 
College Of Science, .South Kensington. 

F.._BAiiiiix<nox.—We keep " Outdoor Games" in stock 
ill uiontliiy pwrt.s for the benefit of readers who may 
not cure to purciwso the comiikte book. The parts 
are sixi<cuce each, and there are twelve of them. 

PENEiorn—1. Work up to be sergeant, and by the 
time you liave done that you will know how to pro- 
cocil. 2. .St Luke's summer Is the same as the Indian 
summer, uud menus n few fine weeks iu autumn. 

FAir.ntE. - You probably make the metal too hot. The 
hotter you make it tlie more air bubbles you get. 
Heat it more slowly and pour It os soon as It is fluid. 
Let it flow in quietly in a narrow stream so as to 
give the air time to escape, aud be sure that the 
mould is dry and warm. 

A Monthly Reader.—R eoil tliocliapter on Ventrilo¬ 
quism ill our " Indoor Games.” 

Chief ExciNERn. R.M.X.—The chief engineers in the 
line yon mention get £30 a month, and a premium 
on the speed obtained and tiie coal niid oil saved. 

A. W. R.ANliALL.—The Lord of thf /t!e» had eight 
w-heels, four leading wheels arranged in a (froup. a 
single jniir of driving wheels eight feet in diameter, 
and ft small pair of trailers. The cvlinders were 18 
inches by 24. tbe boiler had SOOtubes.and there were 
1,707 square feet of beating surface, evaporating 300 
cubic feet of water an hour at a cost of 2^ IU of cool 
per liorse-ixiwcr an hour. You will find a portrait 
of this famous Great Western engine iu “Everyday 
Life un the Railroad." 

A Rkader of thk ‘•B.O. P.”—The article on Latin 
Ver.* Making by machinery was in the March part 
for 1887, in the ninth rolume. It was called “Tha 
Patent Meebanical Poet.” 


Di; i.-'9d by Cj005i ^ 
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OB&PTBB XI.—CHEAP ADYEBTISIKa 
EXTRAORDINABT. 

SPENT .a bad quarter of an hour tliat 
evening before bedtime in inditing a 
letter of “ explanation ” to Crofter. I had 
come to the conclusion this would be 
easier and safer than a personal interview, 
and that the sooner it was done the better. 
How to do it was another problem. To 
write a letter in the faggery was out of 
the question. I tried it, but failed miser¬ 
ably. For either my paper was tw'itched 
away from under my pen, or some one 
looked over my shomder and pretended 
to read expressions of endearment which 
were not there, or some one got under the 
table and heaved it about tempestuously 
to the detriment of my handwriting, or 
some one drew skeleton figures of spider- 
legged bipeds on the margin of the paper. 
Worse still, it was evident every word I 
wrote would be common property, which 
I did not desire. I ha4 therefore to 
abandon the attempt till later on ; when, 
finding myself in Pridgin's study, I ven¬ 
tured to inquire if 1 might write there. 

Pridgin was good enough to express 
admiration of my cheek, but said if I 
spread one newspaper over his carpet and 
another over his table-cloth to catch the 
blots, and didn’t ask him how to spell 
any word of less than four letters, or 
borrow a stamp, I might. 

All which I faithfully undertook to do, 
and sat down to my delicate task. It 
took me a long time, considering the 
result, and 1 was by no means satisfied 
with the performance when it was done. 

“Dear Crofter,” I wrote; but that 
seemed too familiar, whereas “ Dear Sir” 
from one schoolfellow to another was too 
formal. So I attempted my explanation 
in the “ oblique oration ”: 

“ Jones IV is sorry he accidentally told 
Crofter he was a beast yesterday. He 
did not know it was him when he saw him, 
or he would not have told him what 
Tempest said about him, which was quite 
unintentional. He also must explain that 
what he said about his being expelled was 
iu consequence of a dog's death, about 
which there was a misunderstanding. He 
Isopes Crofter will not tell him he told him, 
as he would be very wigry with him.” 

“ Done ? ” said Ifridgin, who. comfort¬ 
ably ensconced in his easy-chair with his 
feet upon the window ledge, was reading 
a comic paper. 

“Yes, thanks,” said I, half terrified 
lest he should demand to read my not too 
lucid epistle. 

“ All right. Go and tell Crofter I want 
him, will you ? Look alive, and then cut 
to bed.” 

Here was a blow! I had been at all 
this labour in order to avoid the painful 
necessity of an interview with Crofter, 
and here I was as badly off as ever. 

“ Can’t you hear ? ” said Pridgin as I 
hesitated. 

“ If you please, Pridgin,” said I, re- 
solved to t^e the bull by the horns, 
“ I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t want 
Crofter to catch me. The fact is-” 

Pridgin's good-humoured reply was to 
shy a book at me, which I was fortunate 
enough to miss, but which Tempest, who 
entered the study at the moment, caught 
fairly on his forehead. 

“ Hullo 1 Are yon and the kid playing 
catch ? ” said be. “ Sorry to disturb you, 


really ; but my fag’s skulking somewhere, 
and I want to borrow yours to take a 
message to Crofter.” 

Was it a plot, or what ? I had for 
better have written in the faggery after all. 

“That was exactly the subject about 
which the kid and I were playing catch 
just now," said Pridgin. “ I asked him to 
go to Crofter too.” 

“ What, has he been sending you a 
billet-doux ) ” said Tempest. 

“ Well, yes. He seems to be sore I 
didn’t ask him to tea yesterday, and says 
he's afraid some one has been libelling 
him, though how he knew I had any one 
here last night I can't imagine.” 

“That's funny,” said Tempest; “he 
writes to me to say he is sorry I should 
take the trouble to call him a beast in 
public. He understands a fellow’s right 
to his private opinion, he says, and would 
be sorry not to be allowed bis about me, 
but he thinks it imprudent to shout it out 
for every one to hear. Just his style.” 

“ I was going to send him word to ask 
him to come iu and moke himself a cup 
of tea out of my pot, just to show there 
was no ill feeling,” said Pridgin. 

“ And I was going to say that I hope 
he won’t trouble to ^nk letter of me in 
private than I think of him in public. 
Though for the life of me I can’t imagine 
what he refers to.” 

“ The fact is. Tempest,” said Pridgin, 
putting his feet up on the window ledge 
again, “ it's just as well to be above board 
with Crofter. He’s a slippery customer, 
and if he knows what we think of him, 
and we know what he thinks of us, we 
shall get on much better.” 

“ If he'd only give a chap a chance of a 
row with him,” said Tempest; “ but he 
won’t. The more down on him you are, 
the more affectionate he is and the 
sweeter he smiles. Ugh ! ” 

“ But who on earth has been blabbing 
to him ? ” said Pridgin; “ not Wales ? ” 

“Wales!” said Tempest, “rather not. 
He’s not that sort.” 

“I don’t think he is,” said Pridgin; 
“ and yet, old man—the fact is—I-” 

“You don't fancy Wales, I know.” 

“ Hardly that. 1 don't mind him ; but 
he's more of a pull over you than be has 
over me. I can’t be bothered with his 
fashions. It’s too mneh grind. But you 
aren't lazy like me, and—well—you know 
he runs you into a lot of expense. That 
picnic last term, for instance. We could 
have had quite a jolly day for half the 
cost. Chicken and ham's all very well, 
but cold boiled eggs are just as good for 
keeping a chap going.” 

“ But Wales can’t stand things not 
being-” 

“Dear!” said Pridgin. “Don’t flare 
up, old chap. You’ve got your work cut 
out for you this term, and can't afford to 
spend all your time paying bills, even if 
you had the tin.” 

“ All very well for yon who’ve let me 
in for cocking the house,” said Tempest, 
with a laugh. “ Anyhow, you’ve a right 
to talk to me like a father. All the same, 
I fancy you've a little downer on old 
Wales. He’s a good sort of chap, and 
there's nothing of the eel about him.” 

“Which brings us back to Crofter,” 
said Pridgin. “ Some one has told him 
that he’s not popular in this stndy, and 
he doesn’t like it. I wonder who our 
candid friend is.” 


“ It was me,” said I, coming out at last 
with my pent-up confession. “I'm aw¬ 
fully sorry. Tempest. It was this way '' 

“Take a seat,” said Tempest, putting 
me off in the identical waj* that Crofter 
had done yesterday. But I was not to be 
put off; I took a seat and continued : 

“ I met him and didn't know who he 
was, and I mentioned that I'd come from 
here, and that a tea was going on, and 
that Crofter was out of it, and the reason 
was because Tempest tliought him a beast. 
And, I'm awfully sorry, Tempest. I let out 
to him that we’d been expelled from 
Dangerfield, and I'd not the least idea it 
was him.” 

•• He,” suggested Pridgin. 

“ He: and I’ve just been writing to 
him to explain.” 

“ Bather a tough job, cb? ” said Tem¬ 
pest. 

“ You may see the letter,” said I. 

The two seniors read it with a gravity 
which scarcely seemed genuine. 

“I think it may pass,” said Tempest, 
coming out at last with a laugh. “ There 
are only about twelve ‘ he's ’ and ‘ him's ’ 
in it, and as it will bo absolutely unin¬ 
telligible it can’t possibly do barm.” 

“ If Crofter has the least sense of literary 
taste, he will frame it," said Pridgin. “I 
trust no drgs’ deaths will occur here.” 

My confosion was tempered by the 
relief I felt that they took my indiscretion 
in such good part, and saw only—what I 
failed to seemyself—the humorous side of 
the incident. 

I begged hard to be allowed to tear up 
my letter, but this they would by no 
means allow. On the contror}’, I was 
compelled to address and stamp it then 
and there, and place it in the post-box in 
the ball. Then, with compliments and 
good wishes, I was dismissed to bed, and 
left the two friends talking 6<hool politics. 

1 felt a good deal more humbled by the 
manner in which they had received my 
confession than if they had, os 1 had ex- 
piected, roundly abused me. To be let 
down easy, as if I was barely responsiblc- 
for my actions, was not conducive to my 
vanity, and if that was the object they 
had m view, it was amply attained. I 
went to bed on my second night at Low 
Heath with as little vanity left in me as I 
could decently do with; and even that, as 
I lay awake for an hour or two, oozed 
away, and did not return till in a happy 
moment I fell asleep, and once more, and 
for a few unconscious hours, became a 
hero to myself. 

The next morning I tumbled out of bed 
at the call of the bell in no very light¬ 
hearted way. First of all Crofter would 
receive my letter, secondly, I had still 
got Bedwo^’s belt, thirdly, I had not done 
my preparation, and fourthly, I felt con¬ 
cerned about Tempest and his alliance 
with the expensive Wales. iStrangely 
enough, this last trouble weighed on me 
most as I dressed. 

Tempest, I knew, was not well off. But 
he was proud, and not the sort of fellow* 
to shirk a thing on account of the cost. I 
could remember at Dangerfield hi8sp>end- 
ing all his money at the beginning of the 
term on an absurdly expensive cricket 
bag, and having to go without spikes in 
his shoes because he could not afford 
a set. At Low Heath,- where seniors 
were allowed to run up bills in cer¬ 
tain shops, I was certain his igncvaiico 
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about money matters, added to the 
friendly encouragements of an exquisite 
like Wales, woidd make it all the worse 
for him. Why, even I knew more about 
money than he did, and could reckon that 
if I brought thirteen shillings up at the 
beginning of the term, I sho^d Imve just 
a shilling a week to bless myself with till 
break-up. Whereas he, I verily believe, 
would consider that he had thirteen shil¬ 
lings a week. And the worst of it was he 
would never let any one know how hard 
up he was, or tolerate any remarks, except 
from a privileged chum like Pridgin, on 
the subject. 

As I joined my comrades in the faggery, 
in the fond hope of snatching a precious 
quarter of an hour for my neglected 
studies, I found great excitement and jubi¬ 
lation afoot. The printer liad sent iiome 
the handbills of the Conversation Club. 

“That ought to do our business," said 
Langrish, flourishing one of the documents 
in my face. 

1 took it, and read it with mingled pride 
and concern. It ran as follows : 

Under the distinouished Patbo.naoe 
OF THE Nobility and Gentry 
of Low Heath ! 

A PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSA- 
TION CLUB 

has been started for conversation on 
Philosophy, Picnics, and Cross-Country 
Runs. Meetings weekly; to be announced. 
Subscription, Two Shillings in advance ; 
every member to find himself. No town 
boys or masters eligible [ 1 Come in your 
hundreds!!! No questions asked. Even¬ 
ing dress or flannels. The Inaugural 
PiOMic next week. Particulars on receipt 
of subscription. No connection with any 
other so-called club in Low Heath 1 For 
further particulars apply to the following: 

Sarah Jones, Esq., Pr.Ph.C.C., President. 

Ted Langrish, Esq., S.Ph.C.C., Secretary. 

Wilfred Trimble, Esq., T.Ph.C.C., Trea¬ 
surer. 

Jos. Warminster, Esq., L.Ph.C.C., 
Librarian. 

Xom Coxhead, A.Ph.C.C., Auditor. 

Michael Purkis, Esq., R.Ph.C.C., 
Registrar. 

P.S.—As the membership is strictly 
limited to 500, early application is advised. 
No eligible cash offer refused! Our motto 
is “ Mem sano in corpore game." 

I naturally bridled up at the record of 
my own name. 

“Look here,” said I; “you’ve stuck it 
down wrong again.” 

“ Awfully sorry,” said Langrish; “ the 
printer chap’s made a little sUp over the 
Christian name, but all the rest seems 
right. It’s wonderful how sharp they are, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ But you’re going to have it corrected, 
surely," said 1. 

“ Wily, it would cost a frightful lot! ” 
protested the company. “ We might alter 
it in ink, but that would otUy call atten¬ 
tion to it. Bless yon, no one will notice 
it. They'llpatitdowntoaprinter’serror." 

I was by no means satisfied, but their 
delight at the whole performance was so 
unbounded that it was impossible to be as 
angry as I felt 

“It’ll draw, and no mistake,’’ said 
Trimble, who had evidently never seen his 
name in print before. “ Jolly well drawn 
up of you, Lang.” 


“Oh," said Langrish, modestly, “when 
you know what you want to say, it's easy 
enough to stick it down." 

“ That’s why you stuck down ‘ Sarah,’ I 
suppose,” said I, rather crossly. 

“ I never knew such a kid as you,” 
retorted Langrish; “you seem to fancy 
nobody can think of anything but you 
and your washerwoman.” 

The conversation was drifting on to 
dangerous ground, and Warminster 
promptly changed the subject. 

“ The thing now will be to put the 
papers about. I vote we each take a 
batch and give them round.” 

“ We might shove them under the 
fellows’ doors,” said Coxhead. 

“The best way will be to do it in Big 
Hal!," said the more practical Purkis. 
“ One or two of us can easily get in ten 
minutes early, and stick one on every 
chap's place." 

“ But suppose you stick one on a day 
boy’s place ? ” I suggested. 

“ What's the odds ? the paper tells him 
he’s out of it," replied Purkis. 

It occurred to me that this would not 
cheer the day boy very much; still, on the 
whole, Purkis’s suggestion seemed the best. 

“ I tell you what,” said Langrish, “ I beg 
to move and second that the President 
be authorised to stick round the papers." 

“ I third and fourth that,” said Trimble. 

“ Carried unanimously," said Langrish. 

“ Look here, one of you bad better do 
it," said I, feeling a little alarmed at this 
imposing honour; “you know the way 
better." 

“ That’s where you’ve the pull,” said 
Purkis; “you're a new kid, they won’t 
interfere with you. Big Hall's at five, 
and you can easily slide in at a quarter to, 
and do the trick. Hullo, there’s bell." 

School that morning went uncomfort¬ 
ably for me. I escaped being “lagged" 
for my neglect of preparation, chiefly, 
owing to the friendly prompting I received, 
from Dicky Brow’n. But it was a time 
of anxiety and trepidation, and my nerves 
were somewhat strained before it was over. 

The shock of the day, however, awaited 
me as I got outside on my way to the fields. 

A small youth of my own size accosted 
me. 

“ I say, are you the new chap ? ” 

“ What new chap ? ’’ 

“ The new chap that Redwood told to 
fetch his belt.” 

“ Yes,” said I, turning a little pole. 

“All right. You’ve got to go to him, 
sharp.” 

“ I tried to give it him back yesterday, 
really I did; but I was stopped,” said I. 
“ Do you think I’ll get in a row ? ” 

“ I wouldn't be in your shoes, that’s all 
I know,” remarked the messenger brutally. 
“ It’ll be all the worse if you don’t cut.” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ In the captain's room at the School 
House.” 

1 went off with my heart in my boots. 
And I had hoped so much to show up well 
to Redwood I It was all Jarman’s fault, 
and I wrote down yet another grudge 
against him in my mental book. 

The captain was alone, and evidently 
expecting me, as he rose and come to 
meet me when I appeared. 

“ Here you are, then, youngster,” said 
he, in a tone which, if it meant a licking, 
was a very deceptive one. 

“ I’m very sorry,” said I; “ I tried to 
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bring the belt round yesterday evening, 
but-’’ 

“Hang the beltl” said the captain. 
“ That’s not what I want you for. Why 
didn’t you tell me what happened at home 
yesterday afternoon ? " 

Then itwas anitber row altogether I was 
in for t What, I wondered, had I done? 
Surely he didn't suspect me of having 
pushed his young sister into the water ? 

“ I didn’t like, while the match was on. 
I didn't know Mamie had tumbled in, 
or I would have stopped her.” 

“ But you fished her out ? ” he asked. 

“ I told Annie to take her and dry her,” 
said I, wondering where the blow was 
going to fall. “ You see, she went upstairs 
for the belt, and it was when she had gone 
it happened. I don’t think it was her fault." 

To iny amazement Redwood laughed 
and clapped me on the back. 

“ You young donkey, don’t yon know 
you saved Mamie’s life, and I want to say 
• thank you ’ to you.” 

This unexpected denouement alarmed 
me ahuost as much as my previous mis¬ 
givings. 

“ Oh no, really I didn't," said I; " she 
was close to the edge.” 

“ Another inch or two and she would 
have been in six feet of water," said ho. 
Then, with a friendly laugh, he added : 

“ You may not have meant to save her 
life; but you did, and must take the conse¬ 
quences. My mother wants yon to como 
to tea to-morrow. Call hero for me after 
evening chapel, and we'll go together. 
Oood-bj-e now, and tlianks, youngster." 

I could hardly tell if I was on my head 
or my heels as I walked back. It had 
never occurred to me till now that I had 
done anything out of the common in fishing 
Miss Mamie out of her muddy bath. In¬ 
deed, I still felt I was getting credit I did 
not deserve, and blushed to myself. As to 
the invitation for to-morrow, thatseemed to 
me a burst of glory quite post my present 
comprehension, and I resolved to trcaauro 
it 08 a secret in my bosom until at 
least I bad made sure it was not a dream. 

Before then, however, I had less pleasant 
work on hand. My comrades did not tail 
to remind me several times during the 
afternoon of ray “promise.” ns they called 
it, to distribute the Conversation Club 
circulars in Great Hall, and adjured mo 
not to run it too fine. The consequenco 
was that, aA a quarter to five, I was con¬ 
voyed, with the bundle of papers under 
my arm, to the door of the dining hall, 
and gently shoved inside, with all retreat 
cut off until my task was done. 

Some of the servants who wero laying 
the tables objected to my presence, but on 
my explaining 1 bad been sent to do it, 
they allowed me without interruption tu 
lay a copy of the precious document on 
each of the five hundred plates. I had 
barely concluded this arduous duty when 
the bell commenced to ring, and the fellows 
in twos and threes began to drop in. It 
was all I could do to affect unconscious¬ 
ness, as from a modest retreat near the 
door I marked the effect of the announce¬ 
ment on Low Heath generally. At first 
there was a note of su^riso; men, as one 
offer another read on, a titter, and finally 
a general laugh, which was only checked 
by the entrance of the masters and the call 
to grace. 

I had—being a stranger to the place~ 
distributed my favours among the masters 
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quite as liberally as amocg the boys, and 
presently, with horror, perceiv ed Dr. Eng¬ 
land rise in his place with his copy in his 
hand. 

‘'\Vhewl ” whistled Langrish, “there’s 
a row on, I fimcy.” 

“ Serve you right if there is," said 
Trimble. “ Why ever did you pr.t them on 
that table.” 

“ How was I to know ? ” groaned I. 

“ What boy,” said the Doctor, when 
silence prevailed, “what boy has been 
putting this foolish paper round the hall?” 

Oh dear I How I wished I was safe at 
home ? 

“Please, sir, I did,” said I, rising 
meekly in iny place. 

“ Your name ? " 

“ Jones IV, please, sir.” 


“Then come at once, Jones iv, and 
collect them again, every one, and write 
out two hundred lines. Let dinner proceed 
now.” 

If the object of the promoters of the 
Philosophic^ Conversation Club bad been 
cheap advertisement, they must have been 
amply gratified. Hercules never per- 
formed any labour equal to mine that 
afternoon. The masters handed me up 
their copies gravely and reproachfully; 
but the Low Heathens generally made 
sport of my misery. Scarcely one in ten 
woidd part with his rare broadside, and 
those w'ho did made it manifest that they 
had the contents by heart. The unfor¬ 
tunate ” misprint" of my Christian name, 
moreover, was the occasion for much 
ribald comment. 


When, finally, I reached the quarters of 
my own particular comrades, I received 
more kicks than papers. They were im- 
kind enough to say 1 had mulled the 
whole thing, and to promise me untold 
penalties when they got me in the privacy 
of the faggery. 

At last, when the pudding was almost 
vanishing, I sat down to my hard-earned 
meal. But it mattered little, for I could 
have eaten nothing. 

Be that as it may, the Philosophical 
Conversation Club was able to boast that 
afternoon that it had attracted the atten¬ 
tion and interest of every member of the 
school from the headmaster down to the 
junior fag. And few school clubs can 
boast as much as that! 

(7*0 &r conr<RU«rf.) 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STOEY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Ker, 

Author “ Championt of thr Krrmlinf “ The Tirirr Chief of BHrmahf ele., rte. 


]^ow, boys, if you really want to know 

li how tea is grown and prepared, 
you can go with me through the grounds 
and factory to-day. We've just got all 
our new arrangements into working order, 
and you’ll be able to see exactly how the 
thing is done.” 

So spoke Mr. Guest to his eon and 
nephew, about a week after the latter’s 
sensational encounter with the “ rogue 
elephant.” 

During that week a good many things 
had happened. Colonel St. George and 
his son, with the two Torringtons (to 
whom the hospitable Major Simpson had 
extended his invitation), had gone to stay 
with the latter upon some plantation 
near the foot of Adam’s Peak, the native 
name of which sounded to the unin¬ 
structed ears of our yoimg friends very 
much like “ Cock-a-doodle-doo.” Dick 
Torrington and his Rugby chum made 
the two Wykehamists promise twice over 
to come and see them soon, and vowed 
emphatically that they would not go up 
the Peak till Guest and Bramston came 
to join them in the ascent. 

Arthur Hamilton had entered upon his 
Bcw duties, and showed himself so apt, 
that his host was equally astonished and 
delighted. 

“ No credit to wic if I’ve learned some¬ 
thing of the ways of a tea-plantation,” 
said Hamilton, when Mr. Guest praised 
his (juiokness, “ for I spent several months 
upon one some years ago, up in Assam, 
with an old planter-chum of mine, and I 
could hardly help learning a little of the 
business there, for poor old Bennett never 
talked or thought of anything else.” 

As for Mr. Guest himself, he was in 
especially high spirits, and not without 
reason; for, on the very morning of 
his proposed introduction of the two 
Wintomans to his new tea-factorj’, he 
had found a paragraph in the “ Times of 
Ceylon,” to the effect that two native 
vagabonds had been arrested on the road 
from Bombukanna up to Kandy, having 
been identified as escaped convicts 


CHAPTER XI.—A DAY AMONO THE TEA PLANTS. 

belonging to the fort chain-gang at 
Colombo. 

“ Those must be the two w'orthies whom 
you and I knocked over in that riot on 
Jubilee- day, Hamilton,” said he; “and 
it’s a very good job they’ve caught ’em so 
soon, else we’d nave h^ them up here to 
a certaint}', looking out for a chance of 
doing us some mischief; but I think we 
may be easy now." 

And Mr. Guest went off with a light 
heart (for the thought of these two vin¬ 
dictive ruffians had weighed upon himmorc 
than he would have cared to ow’n) to call 
out his son and nephew for their torn of 
inspection. 

“ Aren’t those cinchona trees, the 
things that you get quinine from ? ” asked 
Guest, as they walked along. “How- 
pretty tliose leaves look where they’ve 
turned crimson! ” 

“ Ah 1 my dear boy,” answered his 
father, with arueful laugh, “ those ‘ pretty 
crimson leaves ’ are just what we planters 
hate to see; for w'berever they appear, 
they’re a sui’e sign that the tree’s blighted, 
and that we shall never get any good out 
of it again I That's how almost every tree 
on the estate is by this time, and, as you 
may see by this patch just in front of 
us, the coffee-plants haven't fared a bit 
better.” 

It was, indeed, a dismal spectacle to 
which he pointed, and its dreariness was 
rendered doubly ghastly by the glorious 
sunshine around it, and the bright blue 
sky overhead. Far and wide beneath 
them, the whole slope seemed blasted as 
if by fire. In some spots the withered 
leaves hung shrivelled and lifeless, sw'ay- 
ing slowly in the fi^sh morning breeze 
like dead men’s hair on a battle-field. 

In other places they had fallen awa}* 
altogether, leaving the long, bare rows of 
sapless plants standing gauntly up in end¬ 
less perspective, like an army of skeletons. 
And, that nothing might W w'anting to 
make this grim picture complete, the 
caprice of the pest had spared a few 
plants here and there, to stand as the 


li^'ing among the dead, and mock with 
their fi-esh, sunny green the dreary bare¬ 
ness of their blight^ brethren. 

“ You must have lost an awful lot of 
money over this job, uncle,” said Bram¬ 
ston. eyeing the havoc with visible dismay. 

“ Well, it certainly hasn’t been very 
profitable,” replied Mr. Guest, quietly; 
“ but what I’ve lost by coffee I hope to 
get back by tea, and then, if I make my 
fortime as a tea-planter, I can assume 
the motto given by Dr. Johnson to a great 
tea-dealer of last century, Tu daces (tliou 
teachest), which every one but the man 
himself read, ‘ Thou tea-chest! ’ ” 

“Hurrah for tea!” shouted Guest. 
“ Anyhow, it’s one comfort that the tea- 
plant hasn’t anything like as many 
diseases as the coffee-plant, and not half 
such bad ones, either.” 

“ Hallo! ” exclaimed the planter, with 
a look of surprise at his son's unexpected 
knowledge, “ where on earth did you get 
all that from ? ” 

“From Bob Clive.” said Guest; “he’s 
told us a whole lot about it.” 

“Bob Clive 1” echoed his father, 
wonderingly ; “ what does he know about 
tea-growing ? ” 

“ He knows about everything, I think,” 
said Bramston. “ He’s learnt more about 
C'eylon in a month than Steve and I would 
learn in a year; and he’s always picking 
up something fresh. Whenever he don’t 
understand anything, he asks somebody to 
explain it for him directly; and when he's 
once pinned it, he never forgets it again.” 

“ Well done! ” cried Mr. Guest, 
warmly; “ that’s the way for a boy to 
get on I I’ve liked that lad ever since the 
affair with the bees, but I’d no idea he 
was so quick as all that. I must keep my 
eye on him.’’ 

Just then they passed along the edge 
of a sheltered hollou*, in which about 
twenty Tamil coolies were at work among 
the few coffee-plants which had escaped 
the sweep of the destroyer. One of the 
number carried on his back a huge basket, 
into which the others emptied, from time 
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Uj time, the little panniers slung at their 
sides; and the group of white turbans, 
slender brown limbs, and dusky faces, 
moving ceaselessly to and fro among the 
flossy green leaves and bright scarlet 
^rries, had a very picturesque effect. 
Bnt every one of the gang, from the 
biggest man to the smallest boy, was 
working in a spiritless fashion which 


the worthy reporters went back con¬ 
siderably astonished.” 

By this time they had got round the 
bend beyond which lay the new tea plant¬ 
ations; and they coitld see at a glanee, 
both by the number of labourers engaged, 
and by the briskness with which they 
were working, that here the real business 
of the estate was going on. 


her wrist ? she’s one of the best pickers 
on the whole estate. Just watch how 
neatly she brings off the leaves, never 
breaking or injuring them a bit 1 ” 

“ But who’s that tall man yonder, with 
the two crossed sticks on his back ? ” in¬ 
quired Johnny. “ Is that a sign that he’s 
‘ as cross as two sticks? ’ he looTu like it.” 

“No,” laughed his uncle, “that’s his 



announced, more plainly than anj’ wonls, 
their consciousness that the reign of King 
Coffee was over. 

■■ I don’t think coffee will ever rocovi r 
itself here,” said Mr. Guest; “ and, in any 
i-iic, tea will always have two grc'at 
advantages over it. First and foremost, 
fbe diseases of the coffee-plant (ns you 
;aid just now) are far more nuiuoro\is and 
deadly than those of the tea-plant, and, 
when they come in earnest, simply moan 
absolute destniction to the wliole crop. 
Then, again, a blighted coffee-crop loses 
you everything for that whole year: 
whereas, if anything goes wrong with 


" What a lot of 
women and cliihlren 
tliero are aimng 
tliein! ” cried Bram- 
ston. ” They can't 
work anything like 
VO well as the men, 
r suppose?” 

Well, in some 
rispecla they work 
a great deal better." 
. 'id his uncle, smil¬ 
ing. “ You'll notice 
that every picker 
breaks off from each 


“ Master, a man ii coming to murder you.'* 


^ growth of tea, you have the comfort of 
knowing that there will be another ‘ Hush,’ 
u We it, in ten days’ time, which, if 
toms out well, may more than pay for 
The Madras people wouldn’t believe, 
U hrst, that some of the Ceylon plantations 
*ere yielding 1,000 lbs. of tea per acre, 
wd sent over two or three newspaper 
Allows to see; but by the time they got 
the yield had risen to 1,200 lbs., and 


fresh shoot one leaf, a bud, and the half 
of another leaf. Now if be happens to 
break the * eye ’ of the sprout, no more 
leaves will ever spring from it; so you 
may think how much harm one clmnsy 
or untrained * band ’ would do in a single 
day. That’s why women are better for 
the work than men, because their touch 
is so light. Do you see that young girl 
to the left, with the big silver bangles on 


ofBcial badge. He's a ' kankoni ’ or native 
oveiwer, and gets twopenco on every 
coolie whom he brings over from India and 
hires out among the planters here. As for 
waps, the men get al^uteigfatpenceaday, 
and the women and children fonrpence.’* 

“ Only eightpence a day I ” cried Quest 
“ That doesn’t seem very much for ten 
hours’ work under a hot sun.” 

“ It doesn’t seem much to «s, but I can 
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assure you H's a great deal to them. Mr. 
Knight will tell you that in the country 
irom which these people come, a native 
coolie will carry your portmanteau over 
the mountains for twelve or thirteen miles, 
and charge about fourpence-halfpenny 
for the job. They think it very good pay, 
and very well they work for it. Look at 
that man, for instance, who is picking 
just in front of us. You’d hardly think, 
now, that that slim little fellow carried a 
ninety.five pound chest of tea all the way 
to Talawakel-j (which is fourteen miles if 
it’s an inch), and thought very little of the 
job when it was done.” 

“Are these tea-plants full-grown, 
father? ” asked Guest, os they passed on. 

“ Well, they're big enoug’i to yield 
retty well; but they're not nearly at their 
est yet. We consider a tea-plant fit for 
yielding at two years old, and after that it 
goes on growing till the end of the sixth 
year, when it is at its best. We keep on 

f pruning the plants till they’re eighteen 
iiches high ; and when they reach twenty- 
two inches, we measure them with a 
cvosj-stick, and pluck off everything above 
the twenty-two-inch level. So there are 
fiomo of the dry facts for you." 

“Dry facts!" echoed the boy; “why, 
iifter this we shall have a special interest 
in every cup of tea we drink—shan’t we, 
Johnny ? It's ever so much better fun 
whoa you know just how it’s all done, 
than when you think of it only as a queer 
;£ort of powdery stuff that comes all the 
way from China in boxes covered with 
funny-looking figures, and is sometimes 
black and soinstiaies green without any 
.apparent reason." 

“Well, I’m glad to find that I’ve not 
boon boring you as much as I expected," 
laughed his father, “ for I don’t want yon to 
think me like one of those dreadful *in- 
ati'iictive books' that were in fashion when 
1 was a child, in which some nnfortnnato 
.sm.all boy was always being mercilessly 
-catechised right in the middle of his 
breakfast (or, worse still, before being 
.allowed to bogin breakfast at all), about 
tlie origin and manufacture of every mortal 
thing that he put into his mouth—bread, 
btitter, tea, sugar, cream, bacon, and all I" 
“ Like those Balearic cliaps in Hannibal's 
army,” cried Johnny, “who, when they 
were children, had to knock down their 
dinner off a tree with sling-stones, or 
go without. But don't you go and think 
you’re tiring us. uncle, for you’re not—not 
a bit! If you've got any more things to 
show us, we’re game to look at any 
amount of 'em -aren't we, Steve ? ” 
"Well, thou," said the planter, “if you’re 
quite suro you don’t feel overloaded with 
►: itistics, I’ll take you down to the factory, 
pu l show you how the tea is prepared.” * 


•For most of tlio above (acts I am Indebted to the 
kindness o( Mr. R'tfliiald Wickham, ot Holmwood, 
Airra Patana, wlici was our host daring the greater 
part o( onr Rt.sy i'l IligUcr Ceylon.—D. K. 


Down the hill they went accordingly, 
to a long, low building at its foot, planted 
on the very brink of the little nver. In 
order to ensure a constant supply of 
water-power; and beside it stood another 
building of the same kind, which served 
to house the native labourers. 

The first thing that struck the boys on 
entering the factory was a gigantic squirrel- 
cage of wire netting, at least eight feet 
long, which a tall coolie was turning 
round and round by a handle fixed at 
one end, and show'ering a rain of green 
tea-leaves upon the floor like pepper from 
a castor. 

“ That's a sifter,” explained Mr. Guest. 
“ used to separate the coarser leaves from 
the finer ones, which are then spread out 
to be withered ; and here’s the withering 
going on now.” 

There, sure enough, were three or 
four strange-looking objects, exactly like 
monster Venetian-bKnds, except that the 
horizontal “ slats" were formed not of 
painted wood, but of sheets of stout canvas 
in wooden frames, upon which the tea- 
leaves, spread out, and scattered as mucli 
as possible, were gradnally drying. 

From this room the three passed on into 
a smaller one beyond it, to witness the 
next process, namely, the rolling of the 
leaves. 

Here they found a nondescript engine 
—which looked very much like an over¬ 
grown coffee-pot fixed on the top of a 
liuge copying-press—performing a kind of 
insane war-dance over a bole in the centre 
of a flat round stone, while absorbing 
mouthful after mouthful of the leaves 
shovelled into it by a watchful native, 
only to cast them forth again the next 
moment, rolled neatly up into those com¬ 
pact little c^’Iinders with which every one 
is familiar. 

Passing lightlyoverthe “re-rolling"—an 
operation to which only a certain propor¬ 
tion of the leaves were subjected—Mr. 
Quest led back our heroes into the larger 
room to witness the two final processes, 
“fermenting" and “firing,” after which 
the tea was passed into a small chamber 
at the end of the building, to be made up 
into air>tight packets and sent off. The 
“firing” was performed in two different 
ways, the second and most complete of 
which was done by a seven-chambered 
steam-fumace of improved construction, 
which bad jnst been put up. 

“There are three kinds of tea here," 
said the planter, as they halted at the door 
of the packing room, “broken Pekoe" 
(and he held out a sample in his right 
hand), " Pekoe—this stuff that you see 
here—and Souchong." 

“ Pekoe ? " cried Johnny. “ Oh, that’s 
the stuff that Fred FoUetton lugged into 
his prize poem on * The Introduction of 
Tea into England.’ Do you remember, 
Steve, how we laughed when he read out 
that opening bit? " 


‘So Uie (rood tliip from China pat to ko, 

I.a<lrn with Pekoe, Hysou, aaii Bohea; 

The nil* were eet, the sailor* oU »‘ere ready. 

The captolD cried out, ‘Steady there, boyi, steady!" 

“ And now,” resumed Mr. Guest, “ as I 
should think yon must have had about 
enough of it for one morning. I'll just 
show you, as a wind-up, what I don’t 
think you're very likely to see in Ceylon 
after this year—the method of preparin.L,' 
coffee." 

In a dark comer about two feet lower 
than the floor of the “ rolling room,” half- 
a-dozen bnre-limbed natives were splash¬ 
ing about in a long, narrow, shallow stone 
titnk, like Italian peasants treading the 
wine-press, except that the Cingalese were 
trending coffee-berries instead, in order 
to rub off the husk when softened with 
water, thus leaving the smooth, cream- 
coloured bean within, ready for that two 
days’ exposure to the sun which is the 
final stage of the process. 

Mr. Guest opened a side door, and 
showed them several sheets of matting 
outspread on the ground just behind the 
factory, upon which lay strewn hundreds 
of shining coffee beans, exposed, like 
ancient martyrs, to the full heat of tlte 
burning snn. 

“ As you see, coffee needs less prepara¬ 
tion than tea,” said Mr. Guest, as they 
quitted the factory; “but in every other 
point the superiority is all the other way. 
In fact, you might sum up the present 
history of coffee in Ceylon, like the school¬ 
master who, when the boy whose half- 
yearly character he was writing, suddenly 
tumbled off the roof of the house and 
broke his leg, coolly added: ‘ 1 notice a 
great/alitny off in him lately.’ " • 

Our boys returned from their tonr of 
inspection with a very promising appetite 
for lunch; but, just as they came up t( 
the door, a native sen-ant 8tepp»ed forward, 
and told Mr. Guest that a Cingalese 
woman had come to “ make her si^m 
to the Sahib,” and appeared very anxious 
to see him. 

“ Some beggar, I sxippose,” muttered 
the planter, “ out we may as well see what 
she wants, anyhow. Go in to lunch, boys 
—I’ll come directly. You can bring her 
up, Mahmood." 

But there was no need, for at that 
moment the lady herself, hearing his 
voice, came hnrrying round from the 
courtyard to meet him; and, as she 
approached, Mr. Guest recognised in her, 
to his no small surprise, the mother of the 
sick child whose diseased eyes he had 
anointed at Kandy. And by her side— to 
all appearance completely cured of its 
complaint—was the child itself. 

Ere he had time to speak, she made 
him a deep salaam, and said, in a whisper so 
low that no one but himself could catch it: 

“ Master, take heed to yonrself, for a 
man is coming to murder you I ” 

(To be eonlinuei) 
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THE SMUGGLERS* BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

By He.vby Feith, 

Atithor of " Oh Iht Winjs of /Ae lYottf,” “ScAmI Dctft at Sarndtiandt," eie^ 

CHAPTEB XI.—THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ SULTANA "—A OSEAT 8UBPBISE !—BLACK AND WHITE—SENT ALOFT. 


L (n<DT Island, though so well known to 
all who have navigated the Bristol 
Channel, is seldom visited by ordinary 
toorists. People in my day did not affect 
it much. Pilots and puffins were its 
chief visitors, and it was thinly populated. 
People residing at or near Instow can 
sail over to Mr. Heaven’s territory now. 
The i^and was at one time a convict 
ilep6t, whence criminals were transported 
to Virginia; and it was also a hiding- 
place for smuggled goods in my time. 

Lundy is only two and a half miles long, 
and boasts a rocky shore. Tlte Rat, 
and the Hen and Chickens, are visible 
near it; the castle is picturesque. There 
is at times a terrible ’’race ” on tho Es^t 
Bank, caUed the White Horses—a very 
appropriate name. On this visit of ours 
we bad to lie up in the roadstead, for the 
wind was drawmg to the westward, and 
the skipper thought it prudent to lie under 
Lundy's lee. He landed his pilot here 
next ^y. But to resume my narrative. 

The captain called me into his cabin, 
and I was grateful to him, for he gave me 
some refreshment, of which I was in sore 
need. If I hod been impressed by his 
appearance on deck, I was more abashed 
by his surroundinga below. Everything 
was on a most luxurious scale. Maple 
wood, mirrors, and gilding; warm soft 
seats and couches, onrtmns, and many mgs 
adorned the well-lighted cabin, in which, 
however, were the breeches of two guns. 

My ^nefkctor, as I may call him, per- 
ceiv^ my astonishment. While I ate 
and drank I kept gazing round me, but 
he took no outward notice, though no 
doubt be was aware of all my movements. 
He was studying a chart, and not in any 
way concerning himself abont the vessel, 
which was working up to anchor near the 
landing-place, the omy landing-place on 
Lundy Isle. 

After a while he looked np and caught 
toe staring at him intently. Where bad 
i seen hitw p 

“ What do yon want to know ? ” he 
Asked. “Are yon surprised that I have 
not tossed you overboard, or hanged you, 
or flogged you ? ’’ 

“ No, captain; I was only wondering why 
yon kept me in your own cabin instead of 
sending me amongst the sailors.” 

“ Well, you can sling your hammock in 
forecastle if you please, young sir. 
But you are your uncle's nephew, and I 
know him—perhaps too well I Now tell 
toe yoor adveutures; I shall then be able 
to judge of your truthfolness and of your 
identity. Mind, I know you I ” 

I told him then of our sad home, onr 
journey to Bristol, our reception, and of 
ray adventures in that ancient city with 
Adela, to whom my uncle had been so kind. 

The oaptnin laughed at this idea, and 
<inite put me out of countenance. He ap¬ 
proved of ray story, but he deridedmy uncle. 

“ The old curmudgeon 1" he exclaimed. 
“ Kind indeed. She is his ward, it is true, 
but he has paid himself a hundredfold for 
His charity, as be calls it. He is a siuug- 
dn and a hypocrite; a miser who refas^ 


to assist youi' father in his need, and, 
mark my word, he will only afford your 
mother house-room so long as she serves 
him as housekeeper. There is Martha! 
She mu$t remain, though,” he muttered. 

My indignation and dis^st were great. 
I felt the captain was right. He continued: 

“ Your precious uncle wanted to get rid of 
yon, and shipped yon off onbis smuggling 
craft. By a most fortunate incident I 
happened to run yon down in this fog, 
and you managed to sling yourself on 
board of this vessel. I do not think that 
the lugger has got into much trouble, so 
do not fear for your messmates, but here 
you will have to put np with discipline. 
I am a lamb at times, but a perfect lion— 
a tiger—at other times. So beware. 1 
spare none in my wTath; my crew are all 
dare-devils ready for anything, from taking 
a croiser to picl^g up a slaver and selling 
the cargo t You may see and bear strange 
things, but be silent and active. Once 
suspicion is aroused against yon, yon’U go 
overboard. Mind that! Y'ou shall be my 
personal attendant—I will teach you to nse 
arms—the trick of fence—to trim a ship.” 

can fence and use a broadsword, 
sir,” 1 replied proudly. “ My father 
taught me carefully.” 

“We will try your mettle some day, 
boy. MeanwhUe, no matter what you 
see and hear in this vessel, hold your 
tongue, or it will be whipped out of you! 
Remember! James will show you your 
duties. Go on deck and shout for James.” 

I hurried up and roared for “James” 
till I was hoarse. Just as I was about to 
commence again after a rest, a tall sailor 
appeared. He was perfectly black—so 
blMk that he shone as if polished with a 
brash. He made no remark until be was 
close to me, and then he said in a low 
tone full of menace : 

“James not deaf, and yon, boy, too 
much voice. Keep quiet, or I kill you 1 ” 

I was immediately dmnb. This fear¬ 
some negro was perhaps some relative, 
distantly related, of the original of the 
figurehead which so affected me. I could 
not go down into the cabin, the negro so 
terrified me, so I walked forward on deck 
in the gathering gloom, from which the 
fog was gradually lifting, so that the out¬ 
lines of the rocky island were visible, and 
the buildings on it became more distinct. 

Our vessel was not very far from the 
island, and as we swung to the now 
receding tide, the idea of quitting this 
mysterious vessel seized me. If I could 
oidy land on Lnncly. I could easily find 
my way back to Bristol; and there did 
not appear any great difficulty in reetching 
the wore. On the other hand, I could 
not yet discover any inhabitants, and the 
rocks seemed forbidding. But 1 was 
suro that people must live there, and if 
people got on tho island, there must be a 
landing-place. 

1 was too mtich occupied with my 
thoughts to heed what was passing on 
board, but I was disturbed by we smking 
of bells, and became aware of a change. 
Men came np firom the cabin and went 


down, and the look-out was relieved. 
N^ht deepened; our lights shone out 
brightly, but the appearance of the men 
alarmed me when I turned round. 
Every ^ion whom I encountered waa 
black I Black as coal 1 

Bewildered beyond measure at this 
sudden transformation of a white crew 
into a black one, 1 actually rubbed my 
own £bu%, mechanically, expecting, per¬ 
haps, to find some stain on my fingers. 
That the vessel was bewitched I had now 
no doubt whatever. The figurehead with 
its rolling eyes and grinning mouth was 
a fetish or charmed image I The white 
crew at night became negroes, and by 
daylight assumed their natural tint—or 
was it the other way? \Vere th^ 
negroes who by some enchantment turned 
white by day; and when darkness fell, it 
fell on them ^so ? 

My hair seemed to stand up—a tingling 
sensation possessed my frame. A kind of 
chill struck upon me, and I shivered. But 
my sudden fear was increased when, at 
the opposite side of the vessel I descried 
a lad of about my own age, perfectly 
black—a darkened but substantial shadow 
of myself be seemed. 

I could not stand this. I fied to tl^e 
quarter-deck and descended to tiie cabin 
uninvited—but the captain, who had been 
BO kind, would surely explain the meta¬ 
morphosis which had occurred on board 
the vessel, and would not punish me. I 
entered quickly, poshing aside the curtain 
which shroud^ the entry, for the dooia 
were fastened back. Bat quickly as I 
came in, the occupant of the cabin beard 
me, and turning round, stared at me in 
a most repelling manner. He was also 
black—bla» as a coal! 

Paralysed by this unexpected apparition, 
I stood transfixed. The same “ creepy ” 
sensation came over me. 1 was, in a 
measure, what is termed “ mesmerised,” 
helpless, unable to advance or retreat, and 
compelled to stand staring at the black 
captain, who in his turn kept staring at 
me in a manner impossible to describe. 

He was no phantom, that much waa 
evident. He waa a livingman, and while 
I gazed at him he rose quietly, and came 
towards me. Then I recognised James, 
the tall negro who had threatened to kill 
me, and I wished that I had made my 
attempt to escape to Lundy Isle before he 
had thus got me in his power. 

A perfect medley of thoughts coursed 
through my brain. This man was not the 
attendant, he was the black captain—the 
commander of the dusky crew, and the 
youthful negro was hie servant, as I was 
the white captain’s slave t W’hat did it 
mean? Why were blacks and whites 
assemUed on board this vessel—a pirate 
or privateer as occasion demanded ? 
Even in my great and dire perplexity I 
wondered whether the black figuiwhead 
had turned white. 

Like most boys of my age, T had read 
the “Arabian Nights Entertainments” 
and many other snch fantastic talcs and 
romances. Thus when the black captain 
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appe&red, I began to fancy that some 
magician had been at work, and that our 
vessel, like the fearful Flying Dutchman, 
was doomed to sail up and down the 
Bristol Channel, or perhaps the English 
Channel, accordingly as one crew or the 
other was on deck, and the white or black 
captain in command. These and other 
ideas flashed through my brain as the man, 
Jamefi ndvftnced and stood silent 
before mo a few terrible moment 
without speakiii 

“ Why you hero ? ” he asked 
sternly, his great eyes flashing into 
mine, and lighting up his face. 

I came— to — seC'—tho- cap 
tain," I faltered, gasping between 
each word. 

He not here now; ho 
as)' ep. All whites asleep. 

Ship oiu*s now. Go, or you 
will die. Sleep like white 
man or die. Want do you 
no harm, boy. Go 1' 


to me that the schooner was under way 
again, with wind and tide in her favour. 
A feeling of drowsiness came upon me, 
and 1 fell into a deep sleep. 

Once or twice during the hours of dark* 
ness I heard bells sounded, or imagined 
them, but 1 did not fiiUy awake until 
daylight was strong in the cabin. I 
peeped out &om under the table, and 


about, feeling worse and worse every 
moment. 

The sea was no longer hidden in fog; as 
far as my eyes could reach on every side 
lay, or rather rolled, a tumbling, restless 
expanse of ocean; the green-grey waves 
tossing and leaping over each other, foam¬ 
ing in their fierce play; dashing down in 
boiling spume into the valleys they created. 



“ Where can I go ? " I gaaped. “ There 
is no place for me in this wizard-ahip." ’ 
“ Lie there," he cried, pushing me down 
on the floor. Only too glad to get out of 
his way, I rolled under the table. In a 
few moments, as it seemed, the vessel 
besan to move. Some mufiSed sounds— 


noises dull in my ears at any rate—^ne* 
trated to the cabin, and it became evident 


*' I ateeaded hand over hand to the top." 

seeing no one, and hearing no noise, I rose 
cautiously, for the Sultana was lively now, 
and pitching into the waves in a most un- 
ple^nt manner. We had run out to sea 
while I had been asleep. Nevertheless, I 
rose and tried to make my way on deck, 
but it was no easy matter to do so. At 
length I did manage to reach the com* 
panion hatch, and clinging to it swayed 


or rising with white crests, proudly, from 
the depths, to dash and roar as they were 
lashed onward by the angry win^ their 
taskmaster I A dull leaden sky met the 
tumbling waters all around—a hopeless 
prospect. Here and there a dist^t sail 
rose like a Bea*bird from the foam, and 
then plunged again as a pale and sickly 
slant of light touched the waves from 'a 
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rift in the grey canopy. But this beam 
travelled on, and was soon obscured, leav¬ 
ing the waters a duller green than before. 

A sight to me most novel, perilous, and 
unexpected, this. I had formed no opi¬ 
nions of the ocean, the Channel from 
Bristol had not troubled me, but this 
tremendous sea—as in my ignorance 1 
fancied it—was too much for me; I sighed. 
A curious sensation of languor and light¬ 
headedness came upon me with most un¬ 
pleasant suddenness. 1 rushed to the side 
of the schooner, staggered, fell, and lay 
like a log helpless, miserable, in the lee 
scuppers, utterly careless w'hether or not 
the Sultana and all her crew, blacks and 
whites, went to the bottom of the sea in 
one of those fell swoops which appeared 
to me so terrible. 

This insensibility did not last long. 
My melancholy reverie and mystic con- 
templati 9 n were rudely disturbed by a 
hoarse voice shouting something about 
taking in something—a sail I believe—on 
the foremast. The movement of the 
vessel was very great, but I was dragged 
\ipon my feet and made to stagger about, 
clutching at the bulwarks and at stays. 
Suddenly some one called “ready about,” 
and the men in front were soon busy 
liaiding ropes as the head of the Sultana 
went round and the wind came from 
another direction. The side to which I 
was holding was higher, the wind blew 
hard against me, and some spray dashed 
in my face. But I was better. 

The man who had rescued me then 
came and spoke to me sharply—I looked 
itp, all the white sailors were there—none 
of the black faces and thick lips which 1 
had seen in the evening. Had I dreamt 
all that ? 

“ Go aloft I tell ye, d’ye bear ? ” cried 
the mate. 


“What do you say?” I murmured. 
“Go where?” 

“ Up there,” he replied, pointing to the 
mast. “We can’t have seasick green 
hands lying about our deck.” 

“ But I can’t climb that rope-ladder! ” 

“ Can’t you ? Well, we’ll try to make 
you I ” 

He called another man, who nodded, 
grinned, and presently came \;p again 
with a cane, a stout “ rattan ” he called it. 
1 didn’t care for its name one bit. It was 
all the same to me! 

“Now,8kulker” (thisseemed afovourite 
term), “mount them shrouds handsome, 
or look out for a few cuts and a bruised 
skin." 

“ Oh, mercy ! ” I cried; “ I shall fall—I 
shall go into the sea. Let me stay here. 
1 am doing no harm.” 

The term “ shrouds ” reminded me of 
death, and tended to unman me. My 
dear dead father's coffin came into my 
mind. 

“ And no good,” replied the mate. 
“ Now, my lad, up you go ; you’ll soon be 
smut enough. It's only the first time. 
Give him a touch, Bill.” 

The cane descended smartly. I shouted; 
the men who were watching laughed. 
Then my resolution suddenly revived. 
Cold and miserable as I was. I hardened 
my heart, clenched my bands, and, rush¬ 
ing at the man Bill, snatched the cane 
from his grasp, and before he could re¬ 
cover from his astonishment, dealt him a 
couple of blows w'ith the rattan, which I 
at once threw into the sea, and then, 
leaping recklessly into the rigging, 1 
ascended it, band over hand, to the top of 
the mast, where I rested, feeling awfully 
giddy and sick. 

A peal of hoarse langhter followed my 
exploit. The man Bill looked very angry, 


and woold, I think, have followed me if 
the mate had not prevented him. The 
sailor contented himself with shaking his 
fist at me, and, amid many laughing and 
jeering remarks about being thrashed by 
a monkey, the man sulkily retired, and the 
deck soon resumed its ordinary routine 
qniet and appearance. 

But no one minded me—the watch was 
called, and, to my astonishment, the black 
men again appeared and took charge, all 
except James, the big negro, who was per¬ 
haps in the cabin. None of the negroes 
took any notice of me: the}* saw me, of 
course, and perceived that I was half dead 
on the ladder. The vessel's head turned 
again twice, and my brain reeled. I 
hung on still, but at last could hold out 
no longer. I slipped, clutched the ropes, 
and fell; the rope bunied and cut my skin 
terribly, but hickily a black sailor saw me 
going on my way overboard, and caught 
me in his arms. 

“ Small lubber shouldn’t climb riggin’,” 
he said quietly, as ha looked at my lace¬ 
rated hands. “ Go and find something.” 

He quitted his post and went below, 
without permission so far as I could see ; 
and returned in a moment with some 
grease which he rubbed on my pa]mf‘, and 
told me to “ keep quiet— all get well soon.” 

The stuff, whatever it was, cooled my 
hands, and I was glad to lie down in the 
forecastle, wondering why my friend the 
captain had not made any inquiries for 
me. 1 was extreiiiely hungry, and if one 
of the sailors, who turned out to be the 
cook, had not brought me some biscuits, 
1 think I should have fainted. But my 
hard trials were now nearly over—my 
resistance to “ Bill ” bad done me no 
harm—and I felt the movement of the 
vessel less when I again went on deck. 

{To be coiiMiiiteti.) 


SOME SCHOOL PETS. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author lif “School and (hi World," "School at /lalekurtl," elf. 


B oys are very like sheep in one respect; 

where one leads the others follow blinffiy. 
And very often the leader has no intention 
of leading ; be has simply followed the beat 
of hii fancy. 

The recollection of Jenkins's mouse moved 
mo to the above profound observation. 
Jenkins was a tender-hearted, lumpish boy, 
with a bent towards natural history. He was 
fond of birds. One day he brought home a 
half-fledged mite that he bad found de¬ 
serted in a nest; its parents bad probably 
fallen a victim to one of those accidents to 
which birds are liable. Jenkins brought up 
that miserable, ever-ravenous thrush as if 
he loved it. But an accident happened. 

There was a school cat, a vast tabby called 
Thomas; never would it answer to so un¬ 
dignified a name as Tom. It may be a cause 
for surprise that a cat could exist amongst 
a number of boys, but there were several 
reasons why Thomas lived unmolested. In 
the first place, the schoolroom and adjoining 
box-room were at one time infested with 
mice, attracted by the cakes and other 
eatables which the boys stored away till 
hunger prompted their demolition. It veas 
not infrequent to find a cherished cake almost 
hollowed out by these industrious pests. So 
complaint was heard, and Thomas made his 
appearance on the premises. 

There was not much trouble with mice 
after that Thomas simply exterminated the 


colony. He was allowed to wander abont at 
bis own sweet will, during school and out of 
it; he became so much a part of the “ fixtures ” 
of the place that his slowly marching up 
the room in the middle of a lesson in algebra 
created no excitement whatever. 

Another reason why Thomas was not mo¬ 
lested was the fact that he could take very 
good care of himself. His claws were for¬ 
midable. and could penetrate easily the 
thickest trouser. There was not much fear 
that Thomas would be bullied. 

Now to return to Jenkins and his thrush. 
Thomas had been noticed to eye the bird 
several times/ and Jenkins was getting 
uneasy. It was difficult to keep the silly 
creature out of danger now, for its wings 
were growing and it could fly up to the 
mantelpiece. Then one day it disappeared. 
Thomas said nothing about it; but there was 
a satisfied look about him as if he bad had a 
good meal and accompHebed a worthy deed. 
But no feathers could be found. Thomas 
was not the cat to allow incriminating 
articles to lie about. 

Jenkins was inconsolable till he got some¬ 
thing else to make a pet of. By a singular 
fatality, which amounted to misfortune, his 
next find was a young mouse. It was dis¬ 
covered in an old playbox which had a hole 
in it. Jenkins couldn’t bear to kill it or 
whistle for Thomas, so he picked it up and 
determined to tame it. 


This was not difficult, for it was a young 
mouse, and took kindly to its captor after 
the first fright was over. Probably it was an 
orphan, forThomas was busy in the play-box 
room about this period. Jenkins took care 
that his pet did not make the acquaintance 
of that terrible monser. Its home was in his 
desk, and be never left bis desk unlocked. 

Some of the boys laughed at him, but a 
good many became interested in the little 
animal, and saved up bits of cheese from 
supper to regale it with. Jenkins enjoyed 
himself so much that the others thought it 
would be pleasant if they too had something 
to pet and play with. In this way it grew to 
be the fashion to have pets. 

They were various, from a dog to a cock¬ 
chafer. The last was a failure; before long 
it was a dead failure; nor could the dog be 
called a success. 

I speak of it as the dog because there is 
no other teim which fitted it. It was not a 
terrier, a pug. a spaniel, or anything else ; it 
was just a dog. Its happy possessor was 
Clatworthy. Of course he could not keep it 
at the school; Bouncer (the name of the dog) 
was boarded out at a livery stable. Most 
dogs have fair appetites, but Bouncer must 
have been a phenomenon, to judge from 
Mr. Orimwade’g weekly bill. I accompanied 
Clatworthy one day when he went to protest. 

Mr. Orimwade received our complaints 
patronisingly. 
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"Yoxmg gentlemen has their own ideas 
about dogs, sir,” he said. “ Now there’s dogs 
and dogs. Some of ’em don't eat enough to 
see, and others the; just gorge. Now Boun¬ 
cer he's a gorger.” 

“But he looks thin,” put in Clatworthy. 

“ lhal’s the kind of dog he is,” explained 
Mr. Orimwade. “ He don’t seem none the 
better for his food though he's a gormandiser. 
Any hour of the day or night that animal is 
ready for his bone ; I’ll just show you, sir.” 

He shouted to a stable-boy to bring him a 
bone. Bouncer heard the word, and made 
that stable-boy skip till the bone was on the 
ground. 

“There, look at him!” said Mr. Grim- 
wade; “and him not had his dinner an 
hour ago.” 

There seemed nothing to do but accept the 
fact of Bouncer's greediness and pay the 
bill. But Clatworthy’s purse would not stand 
the strain of such an appetite, and he sold 
the dog for half-a-crown to the very man 
from whom he had bought him three weeks 
before for half-a-sovereign. 

Mr. Orimwade was very angry, but from 
what we gathered afterwards the dog fancier 
gave him a bit of his mind, and told him he 
iud starved the poor beast. 

Meantime Jenkins had cause to mourn the 
death or disappearance of his mouse. Mya- 
terj* surrounded the affair; the inkbottle 
bole was the only orifice in the desk, and it 
seemed unlikely the mouse could have 
escaped by that. Thomas said nothing; 
perhaps he could have thrown a light on the 
subject if he could have spoken. Jenkins 
was miserable for a week, and then he bought 
a tortoise. 

He bought it from a wandering Italian he 
met in the town who had a barrow'load of 
them. Jenkins called bis new pet Florence, 
(he only Italian name he could think of at 


the moment. He had just sufficient geography 
to remember that Florence was in Italy. 

Florence was a quiet, undemonstrative 
sort of pet-, curious, but not very res[o isive. 
It lived a secluded life in Jenkins’s desk, 
varied with walks abroad with its master in 
his play hours. It ate little and gave no 
trouble. Jenkins grew to like it, and it was 
certainly a comical object. 

One day in the summer we were having a 
history class. Mr. Chapman was delivering 
one of his celebrated lectures, which he 
enjoyed so much that it made up for the 
boredom of his listeners. He lectured from 
a high, shut-in desk. 

We were in our usual state of indifferent 
endurance when a boy in the front row of 
desks gave a start. In half a minute all 
those who were in front were aware of its 
cause. Florence was making its way slowly 
and gravely acioss the space between us and 
the master’s desk. Jenkinshadleft his desk on - 
locked, and Florence bad managed to escape. 

Jenkins saw his property escaping, and 
quickly shot out his foot to stop it. He was 
just too late; his kick only hastened the 
progress of Florence, who looked round in a 
hurt sort of way and then wandered solemnly 
forward. A couple of feet further and Mr. 
Chapman’s attention must be attractel, and 
then trouble would ensue. 

The case was desperate, for Jenkins dared 
not leave his place. He hastily threw down 
a lettuce leaf in the path of the runaway. 
Florence looked at it, bit a morsel, and then 
moved on. It was clear that she meant to 
take advantage of her exceptional liberty 
and complete ber round of exploration. Her 
owner was at his wit's end. 

Then a diversion occurred. On sunny 
mornings Thomas used to snooze on an 
empty desk half way down the room in the 
full warmth of the sun. Taking a lazy 


glance around between his naps he caught 
sight of a strange moving object. 

Down he leaped; but the actions of 
Thomas created no iuterest, his comings and 
goings were matters of course to the boy:^. 
But when he approached Florence gingerly, 
every one in sight felt that school-time had 
its pleasures after all. 

Thomas clearly did not know wlir.t to make 
of his new acquaintance. He had iio' ct seen 
such a curiosity. He walked round it. and 
Florence eyed him suspicicusly. Then 
Thomas put out a paw. and Florence retreated 
to her shell with becoming modesty. 

This piqued Thomas’s cuvicsity. What had 
happened? Where bad tliis stiange animal 
hidden itself ? T( m gave the shell a touch, 
but there was no response. 

By this time we were Irghly excited: those 
in front enjoying themselves extremely, those 
behind craning ^eir necks to see the comedy, 
Mr. Chapman lecturing on amidst an unusual 
silence. 

Then Thomas lost his lethargy and pro¬ 
ceeded to action. He played with Florence 
aa if she were a gigantic mouse, he pushed 
her about, lay in ambush for her, and then 
pounced on her. But Florence gave no sign, 
and Thomas grew impatient. With a sharp 
blow of his paw he turned Florence over on 
her back. 

The unexpected sight of the white shell with 
four black limbs and a head sticking out help¬ 
lessly was too much for Thomas. He gave a 
leap across the desks and shot into the box- 
room. 

Poor Florence ! there she lay in a most un¬ 
dignified position till the lecture ended, when 
Jenkins was the first out of his place to rescue 
his favourite. After that experience be was 
move careful about locking his desk, and 
Florence never completed her exploration of 
the schoolrocni. 


HOW TOHHT TRICKED TEE CONJURER. 

A TRUE TALE. 

By E. E. Cuthell. 



For prowlisg hansom fleet I 


(Ulnurtued bf Thomas Dowxcr.) 

Ho ! mother, for my hanky clean, 

Bring me some odour sweet: 

Ho ! father, prithee, intervene. 

And tie my necktie neat.” 

Thus out spoke cheeky Tommy Gray, 

Proud as the Prince of Wales, 

Adorned in all the grand array 
Of his brand-new first “ tails.” 

Forthwith the cabby hied him. 

Bearing his precious freight 
(.A tail, uncreaaed, each side him) 

Through crowded streets of light. 

Till at the awning stayed he. 

Where with much pomp and style, 

Mrs. Jones, a rich old lady. 

Gave a party “ juvenile.” 

Rat-tat-tat-tat! (There's no reason for that), 
For the door is flung wide, on the pave¬ 
ment's a mat. 

What a flaring of gas! 

And of waiters a mass ; 

Heaps of coats on the floor! 

And of hats behind door ! 

*• To the right, sir, d’ye see ? ” 

" Please sir, coffee or tea? ” 

While of cakes and of sneitsquiteperturbing 
the choice is. 

To be hastily snatched midst a hubbub of 
voices: 

“ Oh ! hoxc do you do ? ” 

Dear me, is it you ? ” 

“ What a sweet little dear ? ” 

*• Too grown up to be here ! ” 

” Take a pfeoe, it's so nioe! ” 


“ Oil! the coffee's like ice! ” 
” What a terrible crash! ’ 



First Uils! 

“ They come with a rush.” 
“ Are we going to danoe ? ” 
” Alas! not a ehanee t *' 
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Be shook off his friends and ascended the 
stair, 

Arranging his tie with a satisfied air ; 

To greet Mrs. Jones, 

Her elderly bones 
All blazing with stones ; 


“How d’ye do, Master Tommy; won’t you 
walk in ? 

The great Signor Buncami's just going to 
begin.” 


He enters the drawing-room, casts round a 
look, 

To find the great rival of Maskclyne and 
Cooke, 



AIm ! Dot a chance ! “ 

With an innocent table all covered with red, 
With glass bowls and gold fish, and curious 
cards spread; 

And the conjurer, oily and beaming iind bland, 
Takes stock of his audience, wand in his 
hand. 

“ Aha ! ” thinks Tom, “ I smell a rat 1 
I also see how jumps the eat! 

If that's the little game you’re at. 

Methinks I’ll give you tit for tat 1 ” 

Whereon, with seeming carele.'U air, 

Tom wanders 'mid the people there. 

And finds young fat Adolphus Eyre. 

With open mouth and stolid stare. 

Stands gazing at the conjurer there; 

So takes his coat-tail unaware, 

And in his pocket stealthilv, 

Tom, unobserved, inserts the key! 

And DOW begins the fun. 

“ I'll just show you bow it’s done. 

No deception here I bring; 

Will some lady lend a rinr ? 

Thank you, just the very thing. 


Mrs. Jones. 


When all of a sadden our Tommy's aware 
Of a weight in bis pocket; he fumbles and 
feels 

His elegant coat-tail. Inspection reveals 
A great front-door key! Uow on earth 
came it there ? 


" The Conjurer oily and beaming and bland." 
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Will some gentleman advance ? 

Thank you, sir, will you stand here? 
Not to give me any chance, 

That no cheating you may fear." 

Forthwith from borrowed shining hat 
A fine red wig he brings; 

From out a new-laid egg he breaks 
Produces ladies’ rings. 

From inside of a loaf of bread 
Appears a watch of gold. 

And 'neath a handkerchief spread fiat, 
The crowd amazed, behold 
A bowl with water to the brim, 
Wherein gold fishes placid swim. 

And now the Signor waves a key, 

" A mere great key, a front-door key ! 

1 put it in this cup you see, 

And straight it shall transported be. 
(It’s vanished from beneath the c.ip), 
Now low, now high, 

That key shall fly, 

Now here, now there, 

Now everywhere, 

All through the air. 

But that key I will conjure up ! 

If the young gentleman sitting there, 
Will but be pleased to feel behind, 

In his tail-pockst the key he'll find ! ’’ 


0 ?)CE more, as far as this year is concerned, 
cricket is a thing of the past, and os 1 
write these lines we are well launched in the 
football season ; but many of ns can still find 
pleasure in reviewing the doings of bat and 
ball during the past summer months, though 
at the moment we are toasting our toes over 
the fire; and the backward glance this year 
is a far more pleasant one than we have 
had for some time. 

The season has been a much better one 
than any of its immediate predecessors ; the 
weather has been brighter and wanner, there 
has been less rain, and in consequence the 
cricket has been more enjoyable both for 
players and spectators. Certainly we have had 
spells of bad weather and cold, such as that 
which commenced about the middle of July, 
but on the whole we must not grumble. At the 
end of last year I had almost begun to despair. 
W’e hod had three wet seasons running, each 
worse than the one that went before, but the 
climax appears to have been reached, and 
we are once more on ths ascending grade. 
.\nd the improvement in the weather has 
certainly affected school cricket. 

In the " B.O.P." school cricket always has 
first place —and my notes tell me this extra¬ 
ordinary fact, that there have been no less 
than 12 centuries compiled by genuine 
schoolboys in bona fide matches. This 
fact alone speaks well for the advance of the 
game among the yonnger players, some of 
whom will in time be c^led upon to fill the 
blanks in the County and 'Varsity teams. 
Ten years ago I don't believe for a moment 
I shonld have been able to make this state¬ 
ment ; and as if to confirm me further in my 
idea that school cricket is improving, I have 
not seen nearly so many absolute failures 
and microscopic totals as in former years, 
though I have one or two jotted down. 

For some years now I have constantly had 
to call attention to the doings of Welling¬ 
borough Grammar School. It seems a regular 
nursery for cricket, and this year I commence 
by noting their score of 530 for 5 wickets (J. 
B. Cballen 102 and A. Q. Henfrey 174) made 
on May 21 against Bushden. J. B. Cballen 
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Then up jumped Master Tommy Gray, 

A schoolboy proud was he. 

Be felt his pockets, smote his breast, 

And feigned to find that key. 

“ I’ve got it 1 Here ! I feel the key 1 
But no ! ’Tis gone! ’’ he cried. 
"’Tisherel ’Tis there! ’Tis everywhere ! 
Floats through the room and cleaves the 
air 1 

Where does that key now bide ? 

Heigh presto ! Open sesame 1 
Look in the pocket of Master Eyre ! 

And you will find the key is there I * 


And now on all the drawing-room 
There fell a great surprise ; 

And Tommy Gray grew many feet 
In all his playmates’ eyes. 

And when the conjurer's feats were o'er, 
.\^nd all went down to sup, 

How Tommy swaggered and talked big, 
.4nd wore his bead ccckcd up ! 

They gave him of the cheering cup 
\s much as he would take. 

They stuffed him full of bot-house grapes, 
Of sweeties and of cake; 

No boy was there so proud as he, 

It was a famous victory! 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1892. 

By Somerville Gieney. 

had made 101 the previous week for his 
school against Leicester, and just a month 
later, on June 20, they made 398 (T. S. 
Fishwick 147, C. J. B. Wood 119) against 
King’s School, Ely, to which the latter could 
only respond with 35 and 29. King Edward 
Vi's School, Saffron Walden, appears to 
possess a good all-round boy in Shine (to 
make a bad joke, he might be described as a 
brilliant player), for on June 15 when playing 
against Newport Grammar School he took 10 
wickets for 1 run, the whole side getting out 
for 16 ; and on June 18 he made 118 not out 
against Friends School, Saffron Walden, and 
on June 22 136 notout against St. Mary’s 
College, Harlow. On July 27 and 28 Marl¬ 
borough made 432 (W. Mortimer 106, P. R. 
Creed 211) against Bugby, the biggest score 
ever made at Lord's in either a public school 
or 'Varsity match. Another big individual 
score was the 229 made by G. O. Smith for 
Charterhouse against Westminster on June 
24 and 25. On June 17 and 18 J. Comes gave 
a specimen of his hitting powers when 
playing for Clifton College v. Cheltenham, 
for he cracked an 8, a 7, a 6, and thirteen 4*s 
in his total of 105, and in the same match 
W. G. Grace, Jun., on the same side took 13 
wickets for 75 runs. Winchester College 
made a big score, 290 for 6 wickets, against 
Zingari on May 31, J. B. Mason and H. D. 

G. Leveson Gower scoring 112 and 116 
respectively; they became associated at 13, 
and added 238 in about two hours and a 
half, nearly every run being run ont, and the 
last 60 only taking thirty minutes. But this 
rate of scoring has been frequently eclipsed 
this season, as, for instance, when Leaming¬ 
ton College played Warwick School on June 
18; in the second innings the lattETTequired 
39 runs to win, and 37 of these they made in 
eight minntes. 

There was a close finish when on May 12 
Bepton School scored 126 against Derby 
Friars, who made 122, and thus lost by 4 runs. 
And now to glance at a small score or two. 
When St. Michael’s College, Lyme Begis, 
played Chard Grammar School on May 28 
they compiled 255 (F. Barnes 106), to which 


But, as he left the house that night, 
The conjurer drew near; 

“ Young Master Gray, a word I pray," 
He whispered in his ear. 



"Tell me how you did that trick." 

“ Y’ou tell me how you did that trick ? 
I'll give you five pounds, 1 will t Slick ! " 


Tom looked him np, Tom looked him down, 
With half a sneer and half a frown, 

And solemnly answered tipping a wink, 

** Bather ? But no ; that’s my secret, I think." 


their opponents replied with 11 and 9, five of 
the boys securing spectacles! And when on 
May 27 and 28 Merebiston School played 
Edinburgh Academy, they compiled 81 and 
150, which the Edinburgh boys answered 
with 16 and 83 ; towards the 16 eight of the 
players contributed 0 among them. 

In the bowling lino there have been soir.c 
remarkable performances ; on May 19, when 
playing for Temple Grove School ve7aus Old 
Wcllingtonians, Bostron took 6 wickets for '> 
runs, a pretty good piece of bowling on the 
part of a boy against men. But the following, 
though only against boys, is even better as 
far as analysis goes : Armstrong, playing for 
Quernmore House School against Shirley 
House School on June 3, bowled 12 overs, 12 
maidens, no mns, 5 wickets. Qnemmoie 
House appears to possess another good bowler 
in Harvey; for the match against Elliot Place 
School on May 28 be took 5 wickets in five 
consecutive balls. In the Haileybury and 
Wellington match on July 6 and 7, Haynes 
bowled for the former 13 overs, 10 maidens. 
7 runs, and 7 wickets. Another good 
performance of the boy v. man order occurred 
in Brighton College v. Enniskilling Dragoons 
match on June 9, when for the former H. 
Smith took 6 wickets for no runs. The 
hopes of Harrow sank to a very low* ebb at 
the commencement of their match with 
Eton on July 8 and 9, for the first two balls 
secured their first two wickets. But I have 
kept the most curious piece of schoolboy 
bowling for the last, and give it just as i’l 
was reported in the "Field” of July 9; 
" Playing for the Junior House of W’arwick 
School against Leamington College Juniorii, 
in the second innings C. B. Mayo took 5 
wickets in one over, and two in the next 
over, taking in all 7 wickets for 8 runs. The 
match resulted in a victory for Warwick by 
an innings and 53 runs; Leamington 41 
and 13 ; Warwick 107.” 

So much for schoolboy cricket, and now 
we can turn and take a wider glance ronnd. 
This year by way of curiosity I noted down 
the number of centuries recorded in each 
issue by a weekly journal that confines itself 
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to reporting matches of the better sort, and 
I find that the week ending July 30 was 
most productive, as they then numbered 33. 
It was during that week that W. W. Read 
scored bis 196 not out, and S. Castle 200. 
The following week ending August 6 comes 
next, coupled with the one ending June 11. 
They each contain 25 centuries, and it was 
during the latter one that S. W. Scott made 
his great score of 224. The first week of the 
season ending May 7 contained 6, and the 
lost ending September 3 one. Of course I 
don’t pretend to say these are all the hundreds 
that were made, but they are all that were 
reported in that particular paper; and, after 
all, my noting goes to prove nothing, except 
that the middle of the season, when players 
are in the best practice, and before they have 
grown stale, is the most productive time of 
run-getting. 

Of County Cricket and the straggle for the 
championship it is not my place to write 
here, but before going into smaller matters 
and individual performances, I cannot refrain 
from a word or two respecting the three 
counties that have claimed the most atten¬ 
tion, viz. Surrey, Notts, and the youngest of 
all, Somerset. Surrey for the third year in 
succession is at the head of the list, even 
after having been twice beaten by Notts, and 
this result is mainly due to the consistent 
pluck the team showed. Uphill games they 
played quite as well os winning ones, and 
they never seemed to lose heart. Notts 
began grandly, but at the end of the season 
fell away lamentably, playing an individual 
game instead of a combined one. Somerset 
hare come by leaps and bounds into the 
third place, a well-deserved honour. In the 
72 county matches 2,229 wickets have fallen 
for 42,887 runs, giving an average of 19-24 
per wicket, against last year's 2,032 wickets 
for 34.200, giving an average of 16-63. This 
shows at once that county cricket has im¬ 
proved. Of big scores I have this year noted 
down 27 of over 400, and 11 of over 500, 
but none of over 600, and this can hardly be 
wondered at when the clo&ure rule is in 
operation. It is not often that a captain 
will consider his team mast score 600 before 
they can feel safe of the match, though big 
scoring has been very frequent this season. 
Take, for instance, the match Free Foresters 
r. A. P. Lucas' eleven played on Aug. 12 and 
13, when the former made 521 (F. Ingram 
130, H. Oibson 115), and the latter 562 for 
5 wickets I (L. Gay 112, F. Phillips 120, 
P. E. Rowe 107 not out, and H. M. Taherer 
114), making in all six centuries in an 
iooings and a half I Perhaps the nearest 
approach to 600 was in the Somerset and 
Yorkshire match on Aug. 25, 26, 27, when 
Fork made 299, and Somerset 592 (L. Palairet 
146, H. T. Hewitt 201, W. C. Hedley 102). 
The first wicket fell for 346, which made a 
record in first-class cricket, the previous best 
baving been 263 made by W. O. Grace and 
b. B. Cooper at the Oval for Gentlemen of 
the South V. Players of the South in 1869. 
This was quickly followed on Aug. SI by 
another record in cricket generally, when in 
the match Devonshire Park v. G. W. Morri- 
aon's team, for the former side Mr. S. Cole- 
nan and Mr. Percy Coles put together 472 
nins lor the first and only wicket that fell, 


Coleman 209, P. Coles 247 not out. The 
previous best being 470 for no wicket, made 
by L. Wilson, 246 not out, and W. G. Wyld 

203 not out, for Beckenham v. Bexley on 
Aug. 1, 1865. The Yorkshire team were in 
a scoring mood in the week ending July 9, 
for they twice made over 500, viz. 616, 
against the 74 and 157 of Staffordshire, and 
609 for 6 wickets against the 120 of Leices¬ 
tershire. The victory of Oxford over Cam- 
bridge came as a complete surprise this 
year, the former making 365 and 187 for 5 
wickets, and the latter 160 and 386. This lost 
total equalled their previous best score in the 
'Varsity match made in 1872. 

After big scores we may glance at some 
instances of quick scoring, commencing with 
the Oxford 'Varsity 11 v. next 16 on May 12, 
13, 14, when the 11 made 303 (C. B. Fry 105, 
containing two 6*8, ten 4*8, one 3, and seven 
2’s) and the 16 403 (R. H. Raphael 101 made 
in 55 minutes). On June 4, F. Atkinson, play¬ 
ing for Sunninghill v. St. Anne’s Heath, made 
213 not out in 2^ hours. On June 2 and 3 
in the match Gentlemen of M.C.C. v. Royal 
Artillery, the former in the second innings 
made 147 in on hour, and won. On June 11, 
the Royal Naval College made 267 for four 
wickets, and the Royal Navy answered with 

204 for five wickets, the last 45 runs being 
made in 10 minates; and on June 25 the 
Royal Navy, against the Yorkshire Regiment's 
236 for 9 wickets, mode 188 for three wickets 
in 1 hour 17 minutes, the first 95 being made 
in half an hour. In the Somerset and 
Sussex match on July 21, 22, and 23, in the 
2nd innings of the former, the first 85 
minutes prc^uced 82 runs, and the hundred 
were made in 48 minutes. The list of small 
scores includes the Surrey and Warwickshire 
match on May 26 and 27, when in reply to 
Surrey's 201, Warwickshire made 119 and 
2.3! On July 2, Walton-on-Trent beat 
Alrewas, making 69 and getting their oppo¬ 
nents out for 4, mainly through the 
bowling of F. Durant, who took 7 wickets in 
three overs and 2 balls for no runs. Alrewas 
lost six wickets before they made a run. 

The Lancashire and Somersetshire match 
on August 8 was notable for small scores, 
and also for being over in one day, 
Somerset 68 and 58, Lancashire 116 and 
32 for 2 wickets. The last case of a first 
class match ending in one day was in 1888, 
when Surrey beat Lancashire at Old Trafford. 
On August 19 against the 165 for 9 wickets 
of Hythe the King's Dragoon Guards could 
only make 13 t On May 12, when Crystal 
Palace played St. Bartholomew's Hospitsd, 
the latter made 20, their first five bats¬ 
men made 0, then came two 7’8, and the 
next four made nothing *, there were six byes. 
Crystal Palace made 3^. The first pair of 
spectacles of the season in first class cricket 
was made by C. Foley on May 16, for M.C.C. 
V. Yorkshire ; and in the Surrey and Middle¬ 
sex match on August 12 and) IS, Webb was 
out first ball each innings. A real curiosity 
occurred in the week ending August 6 in 
the match Willingham v. Trin. CoU. Camb. 
Servants’ Club. The latter made 101 and 
Willingham 89, then the Servants made 2, 
leaving Willingham 16 to get in 12 minutes. 
This was quite beyond them, and when time 
was called they hM lost 6 wickets for 7 runs, 


and so retired beaten on the first innings. 
On Jane 11 there was another curious inci¬ 
dent, Wyley’s C.C. (Coventry) played Rich¬ 
ardson's G.C. (Leicester); the former made 
21 , followed by the latter with the same 
total, but which included 7 extras. The 
analysis of Pittaway for the former read 
as follows—6 overs, 6 maidens, no runs, 7 
wickets. On July 29 C. J. Kortright playing 
for Hythe v. Dover Garrison took 8 wickets 
for 3 runs; with the last 5 balls of the match 
be took 5 wickets; and on May 28, Rev. £. B. 
Cotton, playing for Reigate Hill v. Leather- 
head, took 9 wickets for 26 runs, his last 7 
being taken in 12 balls for only 3 runs. May 
16 was a regular bowler’s day, for in the Yoik- 
shire and M.C.C. match, Fletcher playing 
for the former, when 6 wickets were down 
for 143, finished off the innings for the 
addition of one ran by bowling Napier, and 
then with 3 balls, the last of one over and 
the first two of the next, dismissing the re¬ 
maining batsmen, getting Gresson caught at 
the wicket, and bowling Board and Burton. 
Kortright too, playing for Essex v. Surrey, 
dismissed Mr. Key, Brockwell, and Wood in 
4 balls; and playing for Lord Bhelficld's 11 v. 
England at Nottingham, M. Read hit a ball 
hard back to J. T. Heame, the bowler, from 
whose hands it bounded off into those of 
Martin at mid on. 

The season has been remarkable for curi¬ 
ous catches, for besides that last mentioned 
I have noted the one made by W. R. Jenkins, 
who, when fielding at point, bad a cut sent to 
him so hard he had only time to raise his 
hand to save his face, and the ball glanced 
off the tip of his first finger on to the top of 
his forehead and thence into the bands of 
coverpoint, who, after three attempts, held it; 
and in a match at Famingham a batsman 
cut a ball bard on to point’s knee, whence it 
rebounded into the wicket keeper's bands 
standing eight or ten yards behind the 
wicket; both these catches were recorded in 
the “ Field.” And something of the same kind 
occurred in the Surrey and Middlesex match, 
on June 13, when O'Brien cut a ball hard 
on to A. F. Clarke's knee, who w-as keeping 
wicket, whence it bounded into the hands of 
M. Read at third man; and in Notts v. 
Yorkshire, June 27 and 28, A. Sellars played 
a ball into Sberwin's pads, who taking it out 
claimed the catch. 1 have down two curious 
runs out. On June 16, in Middlesex r. 
Yorkshire, Lord Hawke drove a ball hard 
back to the bowler, who in fielding it turned 
it into the wicket, and Mounsey, w ho was the 
other batsman standing .out oI his ground, 
lost bis wicket in consequence. Again, in 
the Somerset v. Notts match on August 16, 
19, 20, Mr. Hedley hit a ball to mid off, and 
thinking it would be returned to the bowler, 
stood outside his ground. Shaddock, how¬ 
ever, threw it to the wricket keeper, and he was 
out before be knew his danger. This match 
was Notts' first defeat this season, and a very 
decided one it was, Somerset 309. Notts 118 
and 69. In the second innings of Notts. 
Tyler bowled 14 overs, 2 maidens, 83 mrs, 
and 9 wickets. And with this note I must 
bring this paper to an end, not that I have 
exhausted my list of curiosities, but I am 
afraid of exceeding the space our Editor can 
place at my dispo^. 
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First Day of the Holidays. 


MonELLSR—Tour best pliin is to ep to the Ship 
Museum la Exhlbitiou Kmwl, South Kensiu^ti. aixl 
iook St the models for yourself. To ^re you all the 
iiiformstion you want would require a whole Tolume. 
and the subject is much too detailed for us to attempt 
in these pagea 

Student. —Professor Hodgctts was the author of 
“ Kormak, the Viking." The story appeared in our 
eighth Tolome. 

L. FT. J.—We should lay keep on with the football by 
all means, and In the case of the devdopnieiit of the 
evils you fear gradually weed your team. There are 
simUar rocks ahead iu everything, even in botau- 
Islng 1 

E. Mott.—T here la a full description of a small electric 
machine In onr “ Indoor Games." 

E. J. MISAILIDES.— Messrs. Collins & Co. still pitblUh 
the books you mention; but their present address U 
Bridewell Place, RC. 

Reader. —The descriptive article on “The Boy’s Own 
Locomotive" can now only be lutd iuour “Indoor 
(raraes." 

F. IL Croetos.— 1. Tlie largest railway station in 
England is Waterloo. You will find an immense 
amount of information about railway stations and 
railway lines In “Everyday Life on the Railroad," 

; ublished at our office, price two shillings. S. The 
simplest way to clean a sponge is to iMil It, and 
rinse it In cold water after It has been boiling a 
quarter of an hour. 

Ax Ou> GLoucEBTOiSHtnB Bov fVictoifa).—The 
“coin” Is a medal, struck, as its I^tiu Inscription 
tells you, lu commemoration of the peace between 
the Ring of Poland and the Archduke of Austria. 

A. P.—Read the Instructions again ; you evidently are 
not careful enough. The rungs arc of course to be 
placM as shown In the dlsgrams, which should be 
followed In all cases. 

Varioos (Alp).—1. Borax (Jueen of Beauty tooth- 
powder U to beat. S. No, too smaii. 3. Be is 
nut a Rev. Far from it. Yes. 

Ti.-rbit (S. D. P.)—Take too much space. “Lyell's 
Book of the Pigeon." 

Tortoise is Winter (Several Querists).—Just let him 
bury himself in a dry heap of rubbish, preferably the 
cellar. 

lKDioBSTioN{,Bneas).—You must take more exercise : 
the feeling may arise from sleeping In a stuffy 
room. 

PIMPI.ES (P. 8. H.).—Iti8 your time of life, sixteen j-ears 
old. But your blood may be thin. Take the inorn- 
Ing tub and ten drops Of dialysctl iron in a little 
water twice a day. Fellowe’s syrup is very good. 

Vauk-ockub (C. H. W. j.).— 1. You must not cycle. 
2. Yes, we suppose 

Galvaniku (C. H. G.)—You must consult a specialist. 
It would lake three columns to reply to your query. 

I.V8ECT8 IS BlRlW (Lover of “ B. O.P.”).—A very little, 
ever so tiny bit of blue ointment rubbed in say to 
neck, or dusting with sulphur. But the whole cage 
is iiifecw(L 

A K. B.—“Full Directions for Babbit Breeding.” 
Tins is a tall order. You’ll be President of the 
United States yet. To reply to you would occupy 
one wiiole “ B. 0. P.," and we doubt If our otUtf 
readers would like this. Bead bock volumes. 


0. H. Batldon.—W rite to the Editor of the “ Amateur 
Photographer," 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, tc.; 
or the Editor of “ Photography," 8, St. Bride Street, 
Ludgate Circus, X.C., saying that yon are anxious 
to start a postal club, and asking them to insert a 
letter to that effect in their paper. In the letter 

givea8unimar>-ofyourrules,8ub8criptlon,etc.: your 
address ; and say that any one sending yon a stamped 
envelope shall have the printeil rules, and any fur¬ 
ther details required. Yon will probably soon get 
plenty of answers. 

STAXI.F.V. <1. (St. Helicrs, Jersey).—K illixo REpm-re, 
etc. —We liardly know bow to advise yon. Perhape 
the most humane way of killing the creatures you 
mention—snakes, toads, frogs, Usanls and newts—is 
to let them get gradually cold and then expose them 
to an Intense frost. It dues not sound kind, but In 
reality their seiises would be qnickly so benumbed as 
to reniler them absolutely unconscioua. But then, in 
the first place, you are not likely to experience the ne¬ 
cessary degree of cold in the Channel Islands ; and. In 
t lie second, it Is dUficult to say bow long an exposure 
would bcreqnired toensure their death. Bpallonxaui, 
the physiologist, is said to have succeeded in thawing 
back to life snakes wliicb have been frozen for several 

, years in an ice.iiouse; and some frogs which had 
found tlieir way into the chamber wliere the caD 
casses are submitted to intense cold in Buenos Ayres 
to preserve them for the journey to Europe, were 
found so solidly congealed that one, dropped acci¬ 
dentally on the marlile floor, was siniuthcd os though 
it hail been made of glass, yet Its companions revived 
when restnred to n gentle warmth. Chlorcforui or 
Sclieelc's Prussic Acid are rapid and powirful poisoiif 
when iiilialed ; but tlicir action op the lower animals 
is comparatively uncertain, and in any caae they 

■ would be dangerous and iwprO[>er thiu^ for yoti to 
meddle with—in fact, you could not Obtain them. 
But why kill such aniuialsl' Tlielrskiiisandskelotons 
are no rarities-you will find plenty of “prci'nra- 
tlons” of tliem in any inu.senm, or you can study 
them from books; but, depend upon It, you wiQ learn 
more by observing the t'reatures alive and in tlieir 
native haniits, than you will from all the bottled 

’ specimens in the worla. 

Alliuatohr AND Crocodii.K) (Percy Korwood).—TiT 
Cross of Liverpool, or Jamrucb, or Hamlyn of 21o. 
St. G'orge's Street. East; or you may by cliance find 
a dnplicotc baby specimen “on the list" at the Zuo- 
]og{(^ Gardens. Of cuurse.yDU arc much more likely 
to get one in tlie summer than now, and woulil pro- 
hablv pay less for it then. A crocodile eighteen inches 
long wlU r> main at that length iu a tank of soltable 
size—say, four feet by two, or thereabouts—but be 
may grow to anything. Un yanisormoie, if t-ans- 
ferred to correspondingly spscious quarters. Tbey 
want a temperature of tlO^ or 9<i° FalircnheiC; and 
plenty of soil water ; granted these, you can hardly 
find healthier or more satisfactory pct& 

Erkpino Snakes (Baker Williams).-You will find It 
very hard to get serpents In this country, except tlie 
common snalu and big tropical specie-—the latt^ 
requiring great beat. However, you might go the 
round of tlie dealers and see. If you have ii friend in 
Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp or Maraelllcs, be might 
be able to buy what vou want. Mr. D. Wright, 
of London Road, Craytord, Kent, has ocdasionaliy 
consignments of North American snakes, some of 
which would suit von well, such as the itriped and 
ribbon snakes of (^atifomia. Tlie case you describe 
Is a very gool one. but strong meat-safe canvas Is 
better aiid lighter than perforated zinc, and we do 
not like the sbdiag door. 


Toads (J. H. 0.).—Look out for tout yonng toad on 
some warm summer evening arter i^c; feed it on 
worms, grubs, beetles, caterpillars, almost anything 
that wriggles. But “Ambrose” wasnota Brittahtoad 
—^0 ojpia is a giant species, inhabiting Tropical 
Am«1ca. 

Mirtakes about Skakkb (E. H. W.).—We fancy tlie 
mistake Is yoors, not Dr. Stradllng's. He does not 
sav that snAos will not drink milk, but that tbey 
will always take water by preferencR and that it Is a 
common error to suppose tlist milk has a speciid at* 
tracUon for them, indeed, he has recorded dse- 
where that, In treating weak and oiling serpenM who 
refused to feed In the ordinary way, and whose 
stomaclu were too Irritable to retsdn food when 
“ crammed." he sometimes keeps them In a bested 
cage without water for sevend days, and then gives 
them access to milk, raw beef-tea, and other outritlou< 
fluids, which they drink readily enough to quench 
their thirst *, and that be has toond by expmence 
that milk, eves when peptonlaed, is xwt good for them, 
In indio. Sir Joseph royrer's hill-men nsed to fill up 
his cobras with milk-conls before the cooler weatlier 
set in, td sustain them througb tbdr brief period of 
hybernation. So that the fact of a sni^e drinking 
from a milk-pan in N** South Woles would in no 
w ise affect the accuracy of the statement you question 
—Iffoctitbel NolMdy, however, seems to liaveoanght 
your driiriqueat in the act, and we may point out to 
you that a serpent would be no more likely to seek 
refreshment in the middle of the pan than any other 
animal. He would slake his thirst where he could do 
so witli least trouble, like the rest of ns—namely, at 
the mar^D. 

!Okchii>-Sct.keh.— 1. It la quite imposdble to give 
din-ctions for making a magneto-electrical machine 
wiiliout writing au article on it. The dynamo is 
practically that very thing, and will give yon a good 
strong sliock (see port for March 1681, and csik- 
cially page 317). In an ordinary magneto-electric 
machine the colls are wound on bobbins, and revolve 
before the poles of a permanent magnet—tliat is aU 
tlie difference. We may have an article later on. 
2. Price of No. 36 wire Is U. per os. for silk-eovered, 
not usually sold by the os. cotton<overed. Tlw 
others are sold by the pound, being much coarser. 
No. 24 Is 3t. fid. cotton-covered, fia silk-covennl; 
No. 18 is 2r. 4d. cotton-covered, 4i. fid. silk-covered ; 
No. 16 is 2s. cotton-covered, 4i. sUk-oovered. 

RouKK (L. 1.).—Why not have four or five “Electric 
Italls" (see part for June 1891) and an “Electric 
Drum" (July port, 1881) in different parts of the 
room ? WeasBurcyou they would make quite a sensa¬ 
tion worked from different (secret) places. Youeould 
work your lighthouse at low latc of speed b\ having 
a large wheel round which the cord from the email 

K illey of the motor posses; of course the axle of the 
rge wheel will revolve much more slowly than the 
small pulley. By fixing another pulley on this axle 
you can communicate the slower motioo to your 
model. As to the light of the lighthouse, it could lie 
turned on andoff by making the current passthrough 
a metal drum fixed to the axis of a wheel revolved 
by clockwork. This can be done by two wires press¬ 
ing against opposite sides of tlie drum. Now 
stick sheet india-rubber (or even thick blotting 
pBpei) over the drum, leaving two slits opposite to 
one another not covered. The wires arc arranged to 
tonoli these metal ports at the same moment; when 
they do so a flash occurs. Can't give you more 
space liere, but we may have some more modcl.s 
later on. 

Detilatoriri (Many Readers).—Their use Is dau- 
gerons oud dirty. Ilic razor is sofer. 
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CHAPTER Xn.— A COMMITTEE OK WAYS 
AND MEANS. 

" RUhebe are you going?” demanded 
*' the faggery next afternoon, as 1 
tried to desert them after afternoon chapel. 
■' To take Tip your lines to England ? ” 

I should have preferred that they had 




“ I midt off, followed by the peck In full cry.” 
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not asked me the qnestion, bat having 
asked it 1 felt bound to answer. 

“ No; I’m going to tea at a fellow’s.” 

“ Who ? The washerwoman's ? ” 

“ No; to Redwood's.” 

I tried to pronounce the name with the 
unconcern of a man who is in daily com* 
munion with heroes, but I fear I betrayed 
my emotion. At least, their laughter 
made me think so. 

I was instantly greeted with all sorts of 
mock salutations and obeisances, and, 
whether I liked it or not, rushed off to 
the faggery to be tidied up. It was in 
vain I struggled, and explained that Red¬ 
wood was waiting for me. They would 
not be put off. 

“ You must wash your face for the 
credit of the Ph. C. C.,” said Langrish. 

“ And put on a clean shirt for the credit 
of your wash-” 

Here by a frantic effort I broke loose 
and made off, followed by the pack in full 
cry, with shouts of: 

‘‘Stop thief I” “Welsher!” “Clear 
the course! ” “ Hnrry up for tea there 1 ” 
and other exclamations of a similar 
nature. 

It was not certainly a very dignified 
way of accepting a friend’s invitation, 
still it would have been worse had I 
remained in their clntchos. 

As it was, I only just made the school- 
house door before Warminster and Cox- 
head were up to me ; and presented my¬ 
self to iny host painfully out of breath 
and red in the face. 

“ Been having a trot over ? ” said he, 
with a nod. 

“ Yes, a little,” I gasped. 

“ I’m ready; come along.” 

My heart sank within me, as, on reach¬ 
ing the door, I saw my five comrades, all 
apparently by accident, hovering round 
to see me go out. They did their best, and 
very snccessfully too, to stare me out of 
countenance, and encouran my blushes 
by allusions to “ Sarah ” and my tin sleeve- 
links, and the smudges on my face, and 
by cries of “ shrimps ” and “ muffins,” and 
other awkward allosions. 

Redwood, as became the cook of the 
school, affected not to hear their ribald 
remarks, though he must have caught a 
word or two, and inquired: 

“ Been playing football since you 
came ? " 

“ No, not yet,” said I, painfully aware 
that Trimble and Langrish were w^ing 
behind us critically; “ that is, yes, a little.” 

I was glad when we reached the big 
gates, and were able to shake off the 
enemy, who continued audible comments 
till I was out of earshot, and finally went 
off on some new quest. 

At No. 3 Bridge Street I found myself, 
much to my discomfort, quite a hero. 
Mrs. Redwood, a gentle-looking lady, 
kissed me effusively, so did little Miss 
Gwen, who, having once begun, could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to leave off. 
The servants smiled approvingly, as did a 
lady visitor, who shook me by the hand. 
The only person who did not appear 
to rejoice to see me was the heroine of 
the occasion, Miss Mamie, who dechned 
altogether to kiss me, and added 1 was a 
naughty big boy to spoil her nice sash, 
and ought to be sent to bed. 

To her mother's protests and brother’s 
encouragement she was quite obdurate. 
No; she hated me, she said, for spoiling 


her nice sash, and wild horses woold not 
draw from her a contrary declaration. 

After which we were summoned to tea, 
and I was consoled for this base ingrati¬ 
tude by plum-jam, and “ sally-lunn," and 
sultana cake, and other delicacies, which 
only a schoolboy, well on in the term, 
knows how fully to appreciate. 

The talk was limited; firat, because I 
made it a rule not to talk with my mouth 
full, and secondly, because, had that diffi¬ 
culty been removed, I had nothing to 
say. Redwood, fine feUow that he was, 
did not try to pump me, and the ladies, 
who kept up most of the talk, most con¬ 
veniently worded their obsen-ations in 
sneh a form as not to call for a reply. 

After tea, however, I did find myself 
talking to Mrs. Redwo^ about my mother, 
and presently to Redwood about Danger- 
field and my previons acquaintance with 
Tempest and Brown. 

“ Brown in is a town boy,” said the 
captain. “ I wish we’d had him in. Is 
he a member of your wonderful club, by 
the way ? ” 

I blushed. Of course Redwood had 
seen that fatal document yesterday! 

“ Ah - well, you know, that is only for 
chaps in the school.” 

‘ Rather rough on us town boys,” said 
Redwood, with a laugh. 

“ I'm sure they’d be delighted to have 
you,” said I. 

“ Ah, well, our fellows have a club of 
their own,” said he, “ although they don’t 
talk philosophy. By the way, is your 
Christian name correctly printed ? ” a^ed 
he. 

“ Oh, no.’ ’ said I; “ that was Langrish's 
fault. He says it was a printer's error, 
but I’m sure he did it on purpose.” 

“ It helps to call attention to the club,” 
said the captain, laughing. “ Your lot 
seems to be fond of its little joke, to judge 
by the specimens that came to see us off 
just now.” 

“ I’m awfully sorr}',” said I; “ they do 
fool about so—I say, I hope you aren't in 
a wax about it.” 

He oert^ly did not look it. 

I went up with him to his den, and we 
had quite a long talk, and somehow, 
without seeming to mean it, he managed 
to knock a good deal of nonsense out of 
my head, and incite me to put my back 
into the work of the term. 

“I suppose,” said he, “yon mean to 
back up Tempest now he's cock of 
Sharpe's ? You kids can make it pretty 
hot in a house if you choose.” 

“ Oh, we’re all backing up Tempest,” 
said I, “especially now he’s got his 
colours." 

“ All serene,” said the captain ; “he’ll 
pull through well, then.” 

I stayed till it was time for Redwood to 
go over to the school for a committee of 
the Sports Club. I did not leave No. 8 
without a standing invitation to come 
in whenever I liked, or without painful 
apologies for the contumacy of Mamie. 

Redwood and I had just reached the 
Bridge when some one confronted us whom 
I recognised at once as Mr. Jarman. 

“ Ah, Redwood, you’ve a meeting on. 
^^Tjo’s this boy? Ah, I remember— 
Jones IV. What did I say to you yester¬ 
day, Jones ? ” 

“ Jones has been to tea at my house,” 
said the captain, with a flush, and looking 
less amiable than I bad yet seen him. 


“It's after 1ioui%” said Mr. Jarman, 
coolly. “ I cautioned him yesterday. A 
honifred lines, Jones iv, by to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ It’s not his &ult,” said Redwood; “ I 
gave him leave, sir.” 

“ We need not disenss this, Redwood,” 
said Mr. Jarman, and walked away. 

I felt quite sufficiently avenged when I 
saw the captain’s face. He strode on 
some distance in silence, and then said : 

“ I’m sorry, youngster. It can't be 
helped, though. Jarman's strictly in the 
right, though it's sharp practice. You'd 
better cut in now. Go^-night.” 

“ Good-night.” said I, making off. But 
he called me back. 

“ You’d better do the Doctor's lines to¬ 
night. Leave Jarman's till the morning.” 

“ All right.” 

And I departed, not a little impressed 
with the incident. 

The captain had disappointedmealittle. 
I should have liked to see him knock Jar¬ 
man down, or at least openly defy hun; 
whereas he seemed to back him up, al¬ 
though much against his will. The net 
result to me was that I had three hundred 
lines to write on my third day at school, 
and that, for a well meaning youth, was 
tribulation enough. 

1 took Redwoi^'s advice and wrote the 
Doctor's lines that evening, trusting to 
a chance next forenoon of satisfying the 
demands of Mr. Jarman. To their credit, 
be it said, some of the faggery helped me 
out with my task, and as we all wrote in 
the same style of penmanship, namely, a 
back-handed slope spread out very wide 
to cover as much ground as possible, it 
was very difficult when all was done to 
believe that the performance was a co¬ 
operative one. 

Before going to bed I told Tempest of 
my adventure, and had the satisfaction 
of receiving his complete sympathy. 

“That’s the worst of Redwood—he’ll 
let it all slide. I wish I'd been with you 
when it happened. There'd have been 
a row. There will some day, too.” 

All which was very consoling to me 
and helped me to sleep soundly. 

But the surprise of surprises happened 
next morning when I encoimtered the 
captain’s fag at the door before breakfast 
wdth a letter in his hand. 

“ Here you are,” said he, thrusting the 
document on me. “ I don’t see why you 
can’t come and fetch your own things 
instead of me having to run after you.” 

“ You can walk,” said I, “I suppose.” 

I meant to be conciliatory, but he was 
highly offended and began to kick, and it 
took some httle time to pacify him and 
induce him to return to the bosom of his 
house. 

When he had gone, I opened the enve¬ 
lope with some little curiosity. What 
was my astonishment when I found it 
enclosed one hundred lines written out in 
a bold clear hand, which it was easy to 
guess was that of the captain himself I 

There was no letter or message; but 
the explanation was clear enough. Red¬ 
wood having got me into my row, had, 
like a gentleman, paid the penalty; and 
as I realised this, I could have kicked 
myself for the unworthy thoughts I had 
indulged about him. 

I only wished Jarman, to whom in due 
time I handed the precious document, 
could have known its history. 
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He evidently gave me credit fur being 
an excellent writer, and perhaps for hav¬ 
ing an unusual acquaintance, fur a boy of 
my age, with the works of the Immortal 
Bard. For Bedwood had grimly selected 
the following passage to write out over 
and over again for the police-master’s 
benefit. “ It is excellent to have a 
giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous to 
use it like a giant.” 

1 fear the satire was lost on its victim, 
and that he meekly concluded I had 
selected the passage because it happened 
to be in my lesson for the day and was 
probably the first to come to hand. 

Tempest laughed when 1 told him. 

“ It’s all very well,” said he, ‘‘ but it’s 
encouraging the enemy. Bedwood’s a 
dear old chap, but he's too much of an 
anything-for-a-quiet-life fellow for cap¬ 
tain. By the way, has Crofter replied to 
your poUte letter ? ” 

” No,” said I, ” not a word, and I 
haven’t seen him.” 

” Well, take my advice, kid. If he 
wants to kick you, consider yomself 
lucky. If he’s extra civil, cut him like 
mischief. Some day you may thank me 
for the tip.” 

It semed queer advice at the time, but 
I bad occasion to call it to mind later on, 
as the reader will discover. 

By the end of my first week I was 
pretty well domesticated at Low Heath. 
My chief regret was that I saw so little of 
l>icky Brown; and when we did meet 
the only thing we bad in common was 
our lessons, which were not always con¬ 
genial topics of conversation. 

Dicky was fully imbued with the su- 
riority of the town boy over the house 
y, and irritated me sometimes by his 
repeated regret that I was not eligible 
for the jonior Urbans. 

“ What do you do ? ’* I inquired. 

“ Oh, hosts of things. We go in for 
geology, and part songs, and antiquities, 
and all that sort of thing; and have 
excursions—at least we’re going to have 
one soon—to look for remains.” 

“ Ah, it's a pity you couldn’t come to 
our picnic next week. It’s to be no end 
of a wree.” 

” Oh, we’re beard all about that,” said 
Dicky, with a grin. “ Men$ $ano in cor- 
pore $anee —you should hear some of our 
chaps yell about that.” 

** I’m sure it’s not a bad motto,” ven¬ 
tured I. 

“ 1 don’t know about that. But it’s not 
the motto, it’s the grammar.” 

I wasn’t quite pleased with Dicky for 
this. It seemed as if he thought he knew 
more than other people, which I held to 
be a reprehensible niiling in any one— 
perticululy a day boy. I Battered myself 
that, as an exhibitioner, be had ht^y 
the right to talk to me about grammar. 
But it was Dicky’s way, and I knew he 
couldn’t help it. 

For all that, I referred to the subject in 
the faggery that evening. My comrades 
were m high glee. H^f a dozen sub¬ 
scriptions h^ come in, with requests to 
be tdlowed to join the picnic, and a con¬ 
siderable number of others had asked to 
be allowed at half price or on the deferred 
payment system. 

” It’s going like anything, Sor^," said 
Langrish, thumping me violently on the 
back. 

** Where’s the picnic to be ? ” I inq^ed. 


” Wouldn’t you like to know ? ” said the 
secretary. 

I said 1 would, and, as president, con¬ 
sidered I was entitled to the information. 

” We're not os green as we look; are 
we, you chaps ? ” said Trimble. ” Why, 
you don't suppose we're going to let out 
and give you a chance of blabbing to the 
day boy cads, do you ? ” 

” I'm not any more likely to blab than 
you are,” said I, warmly. 

” All serene. You keep your temper— 
you’ll know in time enough.” 

” Suppose I resigned,” said I, feeling I 
must support my dignity. 

Eesign away. We've got your cub- 
Bcription.” 

” 1 don't mean I shall,” said I; 
“ but-” 

” Shut up, and don’t disturb the com¬ 
mittee meeting.” 

” If I’m president, I suppose I’ve a 
right to speak.” 

“Not till you’re asked.” 

“ All right,” said I, playing my trump 
cord desperately. “ When you do ask me 
what's wrong with the grammar of your 
Latin motto, 1 shan’t tell you. Ha, ha 1 
— corpore aana. You should hear the 
fellows yell.” 

The effect of this announcement was 
electrical. Langrish turned white, and 
Trimble turned red. The others bit 
their nails in silence. It was a season of 
delicious trimnph to me. I was master 
of the situation for once, and resolved to 
remain so as long os possible. 

“ Why, what’s wrong with it ? ” said 
Wtu'minster, presently. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to know ? ” said I. 

“ Corpore'B feminine, isn’t it ? ” asked 
Coxhead. 

“ Common gender, I &ncy,” said Pur- 
kis; “ depends on who the chap is.” 

“ You mean if it was Sarah it would be 
feminine, and if it was one of ns it would 
be masculine,” said Langrish. 

This was a nasty one for mo, but I held 
my noond. 

“You’d better look it up in the dic¬ 
tionary,” said I. 

This was diplomatic; for although I 
knew the motto was wrong I could not 
quite say what it should have been. 

After much labour it was decided that 
corpore was neuter, and that the adjective 
in consequence mn^ be aanum, 

A resolution to that effect was proposed 
and seconded, but an amendment to the 
effect that as the document had gone out 
in the name of the president and every 
one knew it was his work, it was no busi¬ 
ness of the present company to help him 
out of the mess, was carried by a lai^e 
majority. 

With which delightful solution of the 
difficulty—delightful to every one but my¬ 
self—we preceded to the order of the 
day, which was to arrange the details of 
our picnic next half-holiday. 

My colleagues remmned obdurate on 
the question of revealing the place. 

“ If the day fellows get wind of it 
they’ll be sure to try to do ns,” was the 
unking reply. 

“Why shouldn’t I know as well as 
you ? ” demanded I. 

Whereupon it was explained that no¬ 
body knew where the ple^e was to be yet 
—nor indeed was he likely to know till 
the morning of the day, when lots would 
be drawn. Every member of the council 
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would then be permitted to write the 
name of a place on a piece of paper, which 
would be shuffled in a hat and drawn for 
—the last paper drawn to be the place. 

I could not help admiring the elaborate¬ 
ness of the precautions, which had only 
this drawback, as far as I was concerned, 
that 1 did not yet know one place fi’om 
another. 

I casually asked Dicky one day if he 
knew any of the places roitnd. 

“ What for, picnics and that sort of 
thing ? ” he demanded. 

“ Well—that sort of thing,” said I, anx¬ 
ious not to betray my object too precisely. 

“I don’t know. I heard some chaps 
talking about Comp Hill Bottom—where, 
the battle was, you know.” 

I did not know, but it sounded a likely- 
place, and I made a mental note of it for 
the eventful day. 

Meanwhile there was much to be de¬ 
cided. First, as to the applicants for 
admission on reduced terms, it was agreetk 
if these brought their fair share of proven¬ 
der, and in consideration of their being 
taken on the cheap would undertake to 
row or tow the boats up stream, they might 
come. Then as to the bill of fare, it was 
resolved that no one should be allowed to 
take more than be could carry in his 
pockets—great-coat pockets not to be used. 

Then as to the programme; this waa. 
drawn up with a view to combine enter-* 
tainment and instruction in even quantities. 
For the entertainment was set down tbu 
President’s “ Inorgural ”—the spelling was 
Langrish's—address, a port song of the 
committee, and a public open-air debate 
or conversation on “ Beauty.” The credit 
of the laet suggestion really belonged to 
Tempest, whom 1 unofficially consulted 
as to some good subjeota for philosophical 
discussion. For the instructive part of ' 
the day's proceedings there was to be the 
dinner, a boat race, a tug of war, and, if 
ftinds permitted, a display of firewm'ks. 

What concerned me chiefly in the 
arrangementa was that I, as president, 
was held responsible for everything of a 
difficult or hazardous nature. For in¬ 
stance, I was sent down to select the two 
boate, and drive a baig^ for their hire. 
Then again, when, owing to the prompt 
payment of two or three of the “paupers” 
(as the applicants for reduced terms were- 
politely styled) rather than submit to the- 
terms imposed, it was discovered that 
half-a-crown of the ehzb funds remained 
onueed, it was I who was sent into Low 
Heath to buy equibs and Roman candles; 
and it was I who was api^inted to take 
charge of the enloeives in my hat-box 
under my bed tm the time arrived for 
letting them off. 

I began to be anxious about my nnme« 
rous responsibilities (to which, by the way, 
was added that of replying in the negative 
on the question of Beauty), for every day 
eomething fresh was put on my shouJdera, 
and every day 1 found my school work 
falling into arrears. 

Tempest and Pridgin both mildly hinted 
to me tnat I didn’t seem to be knocking 
myself up with work, and succeeded in 
making me uncomfortable on that score. 
What concerned me still more was to find 
that Dicky Brown, although not an exhi¬ 
bitioner, kept steadily above me in class, 
and put me imder frequent obligations by 
helping me out of difficulties. 

Nevermind, thonglit I, it tvill soon be 
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all right—when once the (Conversation 
Club Picnic is over. 

The morning of the eveiutul ilay dawned 
' <t last; fairontlie wlio'e. )i>.i not brilliant. 
The faggery was astir (miIv, and before 
breakfast the solemn rt reuiouv of drawing 
: >t8 for the scene of 0 <ir revels took place. 
I faithfully set down i luup Hill Bottom 
uQ my paper and committed it to the hut. 


Tempest, who chanced to look in with 
an order for his fag, was requested as a 
favour to officiate as drawer, which he 
gv)od-naturedly did. It was anxious work 
while he pulled out the first five papers 
and tossed them unopened into the fire¬ 
place. Then he drew the sixth and 
opened it. 

“ Camp Hill Bottom,” lie read. 

(JV Ik Miliiiiiril.) 


Every one seemed pleased, first, because 
every one had written it on his paper, and 
secondly, because it was the only reallj' 
good place for a river picnic. 

“ There’s one comfort about it,” said 
Tempest, as we thanked him for his ser¬ 
vices, “ we shall have a little quiet in this 
house for an hour or two. Take care of 
yourselves. Good-bye.” 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OP ADAH’S PEAK. 

A STOllY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 

AuilUfr tif “ Thf Champion! of the KrFmhnf “ The Ti'jrr Chief of Burmahf ‘•Ic., eU\ 


the boldest man alive, the sudden 
announcement that he was being 
dodged by an assassin fully bent upon 
cutting bis throat could hardly be a 
pleaaant one; and Mr. Guest, though 
brave as a lion, felt his strong nerves 
tingle at this startling revelation. But 
he had long since learned for himself 
what any sensational story told by a 
native is usually worth, and this might 
be, after all, only a false alarm. 

**What do yen mean?” he asked, 
seeing that the discreet Mahmood had 
tu^oiously retired out of earshot. *‘Tell 
me your etory plainly.” 

“I stayed many days in Kandy,” 
rejoined the woman, “ that the medicine 
given to me by the English master might 
liave time to do its work upon my sick 
child; and I applied it many times, 
according to the instructions which the 
master condescended to give me; and lo I 
the medicine drove away my child’s sick¬ 
ness, even as the morning mist is driven 
away by thesun. My lord can see with his 
own eyes that all is now well with the 
ol^d.” 

Any ordinary Englishman would have 
become ungovernably impatient at this 
ronndaboat preface to a story upon the 
telling of which his own life might 
depend; but no one knew better than 
Mr. Gnesttbat the only way to learn any¬ 
thing firom Asiatics is to let them tell 
r beir tale in their own style, and without 
ioterroption. 

“I see,” he answered, “ and it is well. 
Speak on.” 

“When all was well with my child,” 
resumed the mother, “ I made on offering 
to the t^ple where I met the young 
English chief who took pity upon me 
and brought me to your honoured 
presence, and then 1 set forth to go 
back again to my home at Murrundonn.” 

•‘Mummdana!” echoed the planter; 
“then you have come twenty miles out 
of your way I ” 

“You saved my child,” answered the 
mother, simply. 

For the first time the brave man began 
to feel somewhat uneasy. If this poor 
asant woman, ill-provided as she must 
for a longjourney on foot, and with a 
child to carry in addition to her other 
belongings, had actually come twenty 
miles out of her road on purpose to warn 
him , aJic at least must consider the peril 
which threatened him very imminent 


CHAPTEB xn.— SINISTEB WAKNINOS. 

and formidable indeed; aud he listened 
with close attention to the sequel of the 
8 tor 3 ', which, when stripped of the long- 
winded Oriental style that spun it out to 
twice the needful length, was somewhat 
as follows: 

On her way back to Murrundana, the 
woman had been overtaken by nightfall 
in a lonely place, and, her child and her¬ 
self being both tired, she had taken shelter 
in one of those small, half-ruined wayside 
shrines so common in every part of the 
East Indies. Here she had just begun 
to doze off to sleep, when she was starUed 
by hearing a man's voice sa^’, apparently 
at no great distance from her: 

” Let us rest here awhile and settle our 
plans; it is a lonely spot, aud there are 
none to hear us.” 

“ And when we have settled them,” 
replied another voice, “ we must part, for 
it is not safe to travel together; the 
reward offered for our capture by the 
Sirkar (govomment) has set all these 
police rogiies on oixr track—may every 
ill-fortune attend upon them 1 ” 

These last words told to the listening 
woman that the speakers must be notori¬ 
ous criminals, probably’ two of the escaped 
conricts of whom she had heard so much 
at Kandy. It was an^’thing but pleasant 
to find herself alone after nightfall with 
such desperate ruffians in this wild and 
lonely place; and, as if to increase the 
horror of the situation, her sleeping child 
suddenly began to .stir ! 

Trembling in every limb, she set her¬ 
self to hush it to sloop again as best she 
might, knowing well that, should these 
merciless villains discover her presence 
(which the slightest sound might betray 
to them), they would take good care that 
she should tell no talcs. 

Meanwhile the two wretches went on 
with their talk, from which she gathered 
that they were making for the mountains 
not onlj’ to escape pursuit, but also to 
take vengeance for some injury done to 
them by two Englishmen who lived up 
among the higher slopes, and one of 
whom was the owner of a plantation 
called Palm Hill. 

This name struck the listener’s ear; 
for, Mr. Guest being well known through¬ 
out the whole province, she had learned 
her benefactor's name and that of his 
estate from the native hotel servants 
at Kandy, and she listened to the grim 
conference more intently than ever. 


“ If I can once come within reach of 
him,” growled one of the ruffians, “ the 
Christian dog will never harm a true 
believer again—my knife hath a sharp 
point! ” 

“ Such vengeance may suffice for thee, 
but it is far too little for me," hissed his 
fellow rascal, in a tone of the deadliest 
hatred. ‘‘If I con have my waj*, he 
whom I hate shall not die; but he shall 
live so that death shall be as a precious 
jewel in his sight, which he shall seek 
for and long for in vain 1 ” 

This sounded prett^' serious, and the 
planter’s bold brown face looked very 
grave indeed as he hastily asked the 
woman (who had suddenly ceased speak¬ 
ing, os if her tale were now told) whether 
slie could describe either of the plotters. 

But on this point she could give him 
no help whatever. A distant trampling 
of horse-hoofs had scared awa,v the two 
worthies in the midst of their talk, and it 
liad been too dark for her to see their 
frees, while their voices were quite nn- 
frmilior to her. She had told all that 
she had to tell, and now she must go on 
her wa^-. 

“ But not without food and money for 
the road,” said the grateful planter. 

And, when she started again, the brave 
mother was amply supplied with both. 

Bramston and Guest were rather sur¬ 
prised to see tlie usually punctual planter 
come so late to his lunch, but they were 
still more so to find tliat when he did 
come, instead of chatting and laughing 
with them in his wonted cheery’ fashion, 
he was (as Jolinny afterwards said) “ as 
dull as a schoolmaster's joke.” And, the 
moment lunch was over—a sure proof 
how thoroughly even 7m iron nerves had 
been aliaken by this sudden re-appeEkrance 
of his two enemies at the ^er.v instant 
when he thought himself finally rid of 
them—instead of going down to the 
factory as usual, he shut himself up in 
his stud}’, and bent the whole power of 
bis ready brain to consider the situation. 

It was indeed one that called for serious 
consideration. It was now plain that 
the two vagabonds whose capture he had 
seen announced in the papers that morn¬ 
ing were not, as he had supposed, the 
leaders of the escape, but some of their 
comrades, and there could ho no doubt 
whatever that the two villains whose talk 
this woman had overheard were the same 
whom he and Arthur Hamilton had 
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knocked down at Colombo while defend¬ 
ing Torrington and St. Qeorge, or that 
^milton and himself were the men 
whom these roffians had sworn to destroy. 

Mr. Gnest knew only too well the 
untameable ferocity and absolute reck¬ 
lessness of life characteristic of the East 
Indian Mohammedan. He remembered 
that in Southern India, only a few years 
before, the entire family of a friend of his 


startled by the merry voices of the lads 
themselves (little dreaming, poor boys, 
what a danger overhung them both) in 
the verandah outside. 

“ Come along, Mr. Knight I yoii’re the 
very man we want to help us with our 
Valentines. It’s getting near the time 
now, you know, and as I’m something of 
a hand at cricket, and Johnny's rather a 
dab at croquet, we're trying to write a 


his compliments to that man who used to 
* knock off’ a hundred verses while stand¬ 
ing on one leg. However, if that’s all 
you want, I think I can accommodate 
yon. How will this do for the cricket 
Valentine ? ” 

“Forgive me, dear, if I am boultd. 

Although I'm no great caldt; 

Blind as a M I'd be, if cold 
To ^ch a charming tnoleA.* 



••First-rate!” cried Guest, gleefully; 
•• didn’t I tell you, Johnny, that he'd 
polish it off as clean ns a whistle Now 
tlien for the croquet one.” 

'• To lioar is to obey,” answered the 
correspondent, with perfect gravity. 

And, taking out liis pencil, he 
scribbled off ilio following; 

ii'tiil, whose bright 

gl.inciiig rontul. 

Ml!-’ gaj the dullest woalhcr. 

Oh, may sre-oVr Life's 
tunny ground 
<■0 through the Till!/ ^* 
gether I 

“I vow (!•.!• good or ill be¬ 
tide) 

Till TIuk'' xhort game is 
over, 

•\Vliilo tlMU, mini' own, art 
by my xiilo, 

I iip'iT imh .1 /• - r 1 

" But wtn'n llu’ liiKil /■•■nl of 
riK’n 

We ti.Kli, by love be- 
frii'Tiili-l. 

1-s.inie klroko 


The two went on with their talk." 


own had been murdered by one of these 
fierce fanatics, for some real or foneied 
offence whieh was a mere trifie to that 
given by himsolf and Hamilton. He 
knew that, should the assassin’s hand fail 
to reach him, hie innocent eon and 
nephew wotild be its first mark; and at 
that thought his heart ««tntr as it had 
never sunk before any peril of his own. 

From these gloomy musings he was 


cricket Valentine and a croquet Valentine, 
only we can't quite hit it off, somehow. 
Come along and help us; it’ll be all plain 
sailing for you, who can knock off half a 
dozen verses while you’re stirring your 
tea.” 

“ Well, I don’t know if that is very- 
high praise for a poet,” laughed the 
correspondent; “ at any rate, your old 
friend Horace didn’t think so, judging- by 


“Well, I call that tip-top 1 ” exchumed 
Bramston; “ I couldn’t have done it 
better mytelf. And now that you ore at 
it, Mr. Knight, I wish you’d knock us off 
one to send to St. George.” 

“ Yes. do! ” cried Guest, eagerly; ** and 
make it all about tarts, and sausages, and 
cakes, because he's such a be^ar for 
eating, you know.” 

In fact, St. George had developed so 
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ononnotu an appetite in this keen 
mountain air, that the two Wykehamists 
had long since changed his name to * 8t. 
Gorge.' 

“That’s the ticket!” said Johnny; 
“ and we’ll send a note along with it, 
saying that it’s been made on purpose for 
him to send off to England, to anybody 
he likes.” 

” But are you sure he won’t be 
vexed?” asked Digby Knight, “for, if 
there's any risk of that, we mnstn't do it. 
It's a poor sort of joke where all the fun 
lies in. hurting other people.” 

“ So say I too,” cried Guest, “ and, if 
there was the least chance of his being 
riled, I'd never think of doing it. But, 
bless you, he don’t mind being chaffed a 
bit; he's the most good-natured fellow 
olive. I’m sure he’ll enjoy it himself quite 
as much as anybody.” 

“ Well, if you are quite sure of that,” 
said the correspondent, “ here goes.” And 
he scribbled a^ain for a few moments, 
with the foUowmg result: 


“DEVOURING AFFECTION. 

By Ou> Eatix' Bot. 

“ Th 7 Itps ire sweet ts Ecclee cake, 

Or jam epread oot on *ba»ter;‘ 

No toffee, Eraton'e best make. 

Can match thine eye's dark Instre, 

“ Thy hair adown thy ehouldeis curls 
Like eautages a-frylns. 

And teeth like oysters (no, like pearU) 

Beneath thy lips are lyin^. 

“ And so I look, and look once mor^ 

And loosins near thee lioger, 

Like boys outside a cake^bop door. 

On Sre the bans to finger. 

“ Oh, were my heart a pnddlng rich, 

And Tate to earre It eet licr, 
rd cry at onoe, ‘Fitch in. dear, pitch I 
The mors yon eat the better 1'" 

“Splendid!" shouted Johnny; “just 
the very thing we want. I say, Mr. 
Knight, if all other trades fail, you might 
make your fortune by writing Valentines 
for people who can’t do it themselves. 
I’m sure I’d have made mine long ago, if 
I’d had a rupee (2s.) for evei^ verse I’ve 
done at school.” 

(7b heeoaNaiwd.) 


“ I’m quite sure you would, Johnny, if 
you’d hM half a rupee for every verse 
you’ve done wrong," said his cousin. 

Mr. Guest, seated at his study window, 
shuddered as he heard the gay talk and 
ringing laughter of these thoughtless 
jesters, upon whom Murder was stealing 
like a creeping tiger, and he suddenly 
recalled that grim night a few weeks 
before, when he and they had been 
laughing over Bigby Knight’s comic 
songs, with the ship burning around them 
and the hungry sea below. 

“ Poor boys 1 ” he muttered, “ they’re in 
a worse scrape than that now. I must 
get them safe out of the way somehow, 
and then I can face whatever comes.” 

And it really seemed as if circum¬ 
stances had combined to aid him in doing 
so, for at that very moment a letter was 
brought in from Major Simpson (sent 
over by a native messenger) inviting the 
two boys to come and join their chums 
on the Major’s plantation at the foot of 
Adam's Peak. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

Bt Henbt Frith, 

Avthor«f “On rAc Wbiyi ^ the Wind^ '‘School Daft at SoMdUandi^ ete^ etc. 

CEAPTEB Xn.—A TASTE OF TEX “ SULTANA’S ” qUALTIT—WE BNOAOE AN BNEBCT AND GET “PEPPERED.” 


W B were “in the Channel ” somebody 
said. England seemed to be sur¬ 
rounded by channels. In those days we 
were not BO well acquainted with geography 
as perhaps boys now are, but we knew the 
generality of our sea-ways in which so 
manv battles had been fought and in 
which our cruisers were on me look-out 
Oontinually. In fact, the eyes of all 
England were cast upon the waters of the 
ocean, for there the nation's glory cul¬ 
minated and our national honour was 
satisfied as a rule. We had our reverses 
sometimes, but Britannia ruled the waves 
royally in those days, and with her wooden 
walls fenced in the islands and their off¬ 
springs. 

The English Channel was the piece of 
water which bad so upset me, and the 
Sultana was off the Land’s End when 
my misery began. But less breeze, and 
consequently smoother sea, gave me respite 
for a while, and by tbe time we had got to 
the southward of the Start, I felt well. 

The English Channel in those days was 
full of vessels of various classes, enemies 
and Mends. Besides our own cruisers, 
French ships and foreign privateers 
roamed, and pounced down upon any 
unsuspecting or defenceless vessels. Our 
progress, therefore, was very cautious, as 
our destination was the French coast near 
Ambleteuse—a smuggling resort. 

Our progress up Channel was an uixious 
one, but to me not unpleasant. We sidled 
unmolested past Dartmouth harbour, 
which we needed not to enter; besides, it 
IS difficult of navigation by reason of 
numerous rocks and dangers, such as the 
“ Verticals ” and the Combe Bocks on 
opposite sides, not to mention the Bear’s 
Toil, the Homestone, and tbe Kettle. We 
gave these treacherous places a wide 
berth, and, impelled by a fine south-wes¬ 
terly breeze, ran foaming past Brixhftm, 


Torquay, and Teignmoutb, then bore up 
towards Bridport and tbe Dorchester coast. 
The captain was afraid of West Bay with 
such a oreeze, and kept well in the ofiing. 

The reader of these memoirs must not 
imagine that these observations were made 
on that voyage entirely. They are the 
result of much roving and cruising in the 
ChanneL Nevertheless, I gained consider¬ 
able experience on that first trip, though 
puzzled very much by my surroundings. 

And let not the reader bo surprised at 
thig. Picture it to yourself, oh I youthful 
Mend, or whoever you may be who peruses 
this tide. Shipped with a mysterious cap¬ 
tain who knew all about me, who, though 
apparently an Englishman, ass^ed Bri¬ 
tish vessels and made war on anyone 
he encountered. Was he a pirate, an 
American, or a privateer ? Whispers 
reached me of vessels plundered, ^ps 
sunk, men thrown overboard. Were such 
acts possible in the English Channel, in 
the midst of our cruisers, almost within 
sight of our shores t 

I soon found out that they were ; and 
ere long I had practical experience of my 
captain, whose name was commonplace 
enough—Mr. Jonas Riddle. 

By tbe time we arrived at the Wight 
I had in a great measure overcome my 
repugnance to the block crew. The reason 
for their presence was explained. They 
were simply workers, sail trimmers, 
nautical labourers, to work the vessel in 
action while the white men fought at the 
guns or boarded the enemy. Tliis expla¬ 
nation calmed my silly and superstitious 
fears of the figurehead, which still grinned 
horribly with clenched teeth above the 
cutwater of the privateer. 

It need hardly be stated that I was very 
desirous to communicate with my mother 
and to assure her of my safety, but the 
oaptam would on no account permit any 


such communication then. We sighted 
several vessels, and one we boarded. She 
tried all she could to evade us, but the 
Sultana overhauled her, and soon came 
up on her port quarter. Then I saw a 
specimen of our captain’s method. 

“ Lie to,” he shouted through hie trum¬ 
pet ; “ lie to, or I’ll sink you. Beady the 
gun forward.” 

“Ay, ay,” came the reply from the 
forecastle. There was no delay, no com¬ 
punction ; that innocent trader with pro¬ 
visions might be sunk in a few moments 
for endeavouring to save her owner’s pro¬ 
perty. This was most barbarous. 

“ Who are you ? What ship’s that ? ” 

“ The Esmond, for Waterford,” was the 
reply. 

“We will overhaul you,” shouted the 
mate; “launch away tMre.” 

A boat manned by armed sailors was 
quickly lowered, tbe mate took command, 
and in a few moments the privateer’s men 
had gained the trader’s deck. They dis¬ 
appeared below, leaving one man in the 
boat alongside, while our captain kept 
the unfortunate brig under bis guns mean, 
time. If those on board the Esmond had 
attempted any resistance the Sultana. 
would have opened fire and quickly have 
sent her to the bottom. 

“ There’s a sail to windward,” cried the 
second mate, hailing the quarter deck from 
tbe forecastle. 

I saw plenty of siuls in various direc¬ 
tions, hut this particular set of canvas 
appeared to have more interest fur the 
captain of tbe privateer. He summoned 
tbe look-out man. The sdlor came afl. 

“ Why didn’t you report that cruiser 
before ? ” asked the captain, sternly. 

“I didn't notice her particular; she 
come up very sudden behind tbe barque 
youder, sir.” 

“What is she, do you think?” asked 
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the captain qaietlj, without any trace of 
anger in hie voice, though if I had known 
him better I would have felt alarmed. 

“ A French cruiser, I suspect; she shows 
no colours yet.” 

“ Very well, you may go —forward and 
overboard. Get out of reach—go,” cried 
Biddle. . 

The man stared. He was thoroughly 
alarmed, and evidently did not comprehend 
the full significance of the order. 

“ Do you hear me ? ” said the captain. 
** You have neglected your duty; clear out, 
or I will dispose of your carcase myself.” 

I looked at this apparently mild- 
mannered commander. His eyes were 
flashing, he was working himself into a 
rage; his foot patted the deck, tap, tap, tap, 
quicUy and impatiently. I was reminded 
of a lion preparing to spring. Hia head 
was thrust forward, his teeth were clenched, 
his lips drawn a little apart, and, if such 
a comparison be not ridiculous, one could 
have cdmost imagined that he wm lashing 
himself with his tail as a tiger or lion 
might do 1 

*^6 man paused still in doubt. 

'* Overboa^, sir! ” he gasped. 

** Yes; you are no use here. I have no 
time to chatter.” 

He grasped a long-barrelled pistol as he 
finish^ speaking and looked at the prim¬ 
ing. Meanwhile the cruiser to windward 
was approaching; the various vessels in 
sight were spre^ing all sail to evade her. 
Cl^ly she was an enempr—a French man- 
o*-war. There was busmess on hand. 

“Now begone,” said the cool, cruel 
captain; “ifnot-” 

He leveUed the pistol as he was speaking. 

“Oh, stop, stop, captain!” I cried. 

*' Don't kill him, please don’t! ” 

1 had such a horror of violence or of 
bloodshed that I was forced to interfere 
between the captain and his intended 
victim, as I had done between my uncle and 
Halliday. On this occasion the result was 
different. Captain Riddle paused, replaced 
the pistol, then, with a hasty exclamation, 
seized me by the collar, and dropped me 
like a cat through the open scuttle into 
the cabin 1 

I descended cat-like on my feet, but 
could not sustain my footing. I fell full 
length, and gave my poor head a sharp 
knock which somewhat confused me. The 
black lad was quickly by my side. 

“ Not dead ? ” he remarked cheerfully. 

“ Not quite,” I muttered. 

“ Cap’en he hit hard. Same as one 
bammer I Keep still; battle soon.” 

“ Battle," I muttered. ” Where ? ” 

“ Ships coming close; Frenchmui and 
Englishman set to; we give um toko ! ” 

“ Shall we have to fight ? ” 1 asked, as I 
rose, feeling somewhat giddy and dazed. 

“ Massa Biddle he do as he please; fight 
or no fight. De Frenchman he big fellow 
—two tiers.” 

Two tiers of guns he meant; a large 
two-decker. The engagement would not 
be BO unequal after all. But further 
speculation on my part was cut short by 
the appearance of the black captain and his 
mates, who came to open the magazine 
below the cabin. They descended, but one 
man soon came up the hatchway to 
summon us. 

“ Here, you monkeys, bear a hand, 
look alive! we shall be in action soon. 
Clear away the guns there, you black 
fisllows,” said the dusky chiet 


The men, who might have felt insulted 
at being addressed as black fellows by a 
white man, only grinned and obeyed. The 
cabin guns were prepared, and we youths 
staggered on deck with the powder as 
directed. My head was by no means 
clear, but the fresh air somewhat revived 
me, and the situation aroused my be¬ 
wildered senses rapidly. We were in for 
a tussle. Our captain was “ spoiling for 
a fight.” The plundered Etmond, the 
brig, had run to the leeward well out of 
harm’s way, a little lighter than formerly, 
owing to the appropriation of the stores by 
Captain Biddle. The English frigate was 
closing up, beating to windward, sending 
the spray dashing up over her bows as 
she turned down into the chopping 
waves. She flung out a signal to our 
captain, to which he replied by a series of 
flags, which the man-o’-war apparently 
understood, for some other sign^ were 
exchanged in bunting later. 

These airy remarks led to further ob- 
aervations, with the result that another, 
but a much smaller French vessel, was 
descried to the eastward. This ship the 
captain of the British man-o’-war wished 
Captain Biddle to chase, while he (the 
naval captain) tried conclusions with the 
two-decker. But Mr. Biddle did not im¬ 
mediately conform to these instructions. 

Meanwhile the Frenchman was coming 
up joyously, her Lilies displayed in 
defiance of our Union Jack. She was a 
fine vessel, and her captain had no more 
idea of avoiding the British frigate than 
she had of eluding the Frenchman. 

The first intimation of actual enmity 
came from the French ship. A cannon 
ball fired from one of her starboard for¬ 
ward guns came skipping at long range 
over the water ” duck and drake ” fashion, 
as many a time I had made pebbles jump 
from side to side of a pond or tide-pool. 
This reminder was ^dressed to the 
Sultana, and as it passed in its last leap 
between our masts forward of the main, 
it was well aimed. 

Fascinated, I had watched the skipping 
iron messenger of war and ill-will. 1 am 
certain that had it come close on to me 
1 would never have got out of the way of 
it. 1 had carried up some powder and 
1 let it remain by the gun. The encounter 
seemed unreal; I could not bring my 
senses to grasp the actuality of the battle, 
yet 1 knew tlmt the firing was no compli¬ 
mentary salute—and that the round shot 
was intended to do mischief. 

The English ship was now on the port 
tack ready to encounter her adversary. 
Captain Biddle’s guns were no match for 
the Frenchman, but they were loaded and 
run out in anticipation. The carriages 
groaned as they were run out on their 
^des, and the rattling, thumping, and 
creaking were heard plainly through the 
privateer. All this, so new to me, I watched 
with the greatest interest and without any 
actual fear yet. 

John Crapaud's idea was to cripple us 
before the other man-o’-war could tackle 
him, but in this hope he was disapTOinted. 
The SerapU, as we heard our a^y was 
called, was ready for action, and coming 
up well on the Frenchman’s starboard 
bow delivered a broadside which may 
have astonished him. Then it became a 
regular Iwttle. The smoke prevented us 
from seeing much, as it drove down upon 
the Sultana, but when our captain drew 
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to the southward and came up on the 
Frenchman's port side we had a view of 
the vessels. 

Neither, to my uneducated eyes, seemed 
badly injured. The sails looked as if 
some holes were in them, and the top of 
the Frenchman’s mizen-mast was hanging 
down. But the enemy was brave. He had 
plenty of men, and they gave us a dose of 
nun before we had fired at them. 

One shot in particular made things 
lively. It struck our bulwarks, smash^ 
a boat, and sent white pieces flying around 
the deck. A splinter struck one of our 
men a terrible wound. The jagged bit of 
wood struck him in the throat and cut 
the arteries. He fell choked, the blood 
pouring over the deck in a horrible dark 
red stream which made me feel quite ill. 
He was carried downstairs, and no one 
seemed to mind him there. 

But our captain meant to avenge him. 
He ran as close as he dared in front of 
the Frenchman, and then wearing round 
he sent his whole broadside of ten guns 
right into the enemy’s bows and rigging. 
It was not much use to aim at her huU, 
but our guns could and did damage her 
spars. Crash went a topmast, and all the 
upper hamper, yards, and tapering top¬ 
gallants came crashing alongside, throwing 
up a jet of water as they fell into the tum- 
bUng waves. 

Three cheers for that broadside h ^^d 
hardly been given when it was replied to 
in a manner we had hardly expected. 
The French captain bad apparently no 
notion of surrender. He fell off, owing to 
the loss of his steering power and the 
pressure of the wreck, and then gave us a 
regular pounding. In three minutes we 
lay almost a wreck, drifting to leeward, 
crippled for many a day as I supposed, 
yards, bulwarks, lioats, sails and rigging, 
all apparently more or less injured. 

But what affected the black crew most 
w*as the loss of the figurehead, the fetish 
in which they believed; their ” luck ” was 
broken I There it lay grinnuig still, 
bobbing abont on the w’oter over which 
the clouds of smoke were drifting. 

Captain Biddle did not appear, as I 
expected. The mate took command, and 
with rapid orders sought to stem the tide 
of disaster. His practised eye had already 
discern^ a change in the weather, and 
unless he could get the Sultana into trim 
she might founder. All unwounded hands 
were fully employed splicing, knotting, 
cutting away the wreck and securing the 
guns, while my duty consisted in washing 
the deck, stained with blood, and dotted 
with other traces of the terrible punish¬ 
ment our temerity had cost us. 

“ Where is the captain ? " I ventured 
to inquire of one of tne men. 

” Below in his berth; he's badly 
wounded,” was the replj^, as the speaker 
ran to obey some order with bis messmates. 

1 continued my occupation, disgusting as 
it was to me, giving a hand now and then 
when colled, and assisting os well as I 
could. But to my astonishment the black 
members of the crow gradually assembled 
on the forecastle, and seemed disinclined 
to do any work. The mate huiisolf went 
forward to persuade them, but ho met 
with no success. It was mutiny. 

“ Lower away the long-boat.” he 
shouted. “ Ix)ok alive, men ! The wind 
will chop round soon. Get rid of these 
fellows and let us have a clear-out. Now, 
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you darkies, away with yon. Any one 
who refuses to embark will go overboard 
dead. Now, men.” 

The black gentlemen were placed in a 
peculiar predicament now! The armed 
and disciplined Englishmen swept them 
tc^ether to the gangway, where the mate 
himself stood with a pistol ready to shoot 
any one who might refuse to embark. One 
by one they were sent down into the boat, 


oars, the mate resumed his efforts to restore 
the seaworthiness of the Sultana, which, 
denuded of her figurehead and spars, 
looked a very different vessel from the 
sprightly, graceful privateer of the 
morning. 

The encounter between the other ships 
continued. Once there was a pause in 
the engagement, but after a while the 
firing was renewed as the vessels ran 


southerly airs, almost regained our former 
position, but ^ain lay helpless at the 
mercy of the wind if a sudden storm should 
arise. The mate and some of the older 
hands seemed to be anxious, as the puffs 
rose from the westward occasionally, and 
indicated a breeze from that quarter. I, 
of course, heard the comments of the men, 
and felt by no means reassured. 

“Captain wants you,” said one of the 



fifteen men unwounded, a few others not 
uninjured. Those who had been hit were 
below in the care of the surgeon's mate. 
But twenty-two black heroes were put 
off the privateer to be made prisoners by 
the Frenchmen, or to be tried by court- 
martial, and hanged perhaps, by the 
English commander. 

When the boat had been shoved off 
without sails, and with only one pair of 


** Oh, stop, stop t ” I cried, “ don’t Ull him." 

down the coast, and as night fell, the 
guns were no longer audible. We had 
drifted many miles, but just before dark 
jury.masts were rigged, and as the wind 
was veering to &e southward, we 
managed to bear up again. 

But as the moon rose the wind fell, 
and before midnight a dead calm hsbd 
settled down on the sea. We had by 
this time, by taking advantage of the 


hands suddenly; “he's passed the word 
forward for you, youngster. Best lose no 
time, my lad.” 

I hurried aft, wondering what the 
captain could possibly have to say to me. 
Before I quitted his presence, I was 
compelled to acknowledge that the inter¬ 
view would prove to be the most impor¬ 
tant incident in my life. 

iTo ^ amtinvei,') 








2 . 

A pair of stilts, masks, old list slippers, 

Odd waifs and strajs from the queer stage- 
land ; 

Andbreathed about all the smell of pigments, 
With other odours more rac; than bland. 


FiDishiog Touches. 

(Draan for the “ Bojfi Own Ihtptr ” 6f L. Fm.) 

4. 

“ Ah, doctor, I see you remember me, sir, 
Well now, 1 call that proper of yon; 

Just one moment, please—I'm on in next 
scene— 

While I pat in a finishing touch or two. 


6 . 

1 can't sing high, nor yet low neither, 

When 1 tried my patter song last n^ht. 
The boys up aloft came near to queering it, 
And from their point of view they were, no 
doubt, right. [My 
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1. 

PUSHED at the dark little door, and entered 
A small room filled with a curious litter : 
Wigs, rouge pots, and scraps of painted 
canvas, 

And tinsel shedding a faded glitter. 


FINISHING TOUCHES. 

A DOCTOR’S STORY. 

By Robebt Richabdson, b.a. 

3. 

And seated before an old cracked mirror, 
1 found Kit Kerry, the famous clown ; 
Since I last saw Kerry, the “ modern 
Torick,” 

A half-score years or more bad fiown. 


5. 

You doctored me once ten years ago now. 
Well, I've got the old trouble back again. 
To-night I could beat a fog-horn for hoarse¬ 
ness. 

And I've twinges too of the old dull pain. 
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My ‘ g^,’ as a rule, is thought fair to mid- 

^ng. 

And my ‘ wheezes ’ with simple people 
please; 

But a manager thinks there's not much 
business 

In a coughing clown who does nothing but 
wheeze." 

I took his temperature, too high rather. 

And against his chest I clapped my ear, 
And it needed no very nimble hearing 
To tell there were signs of mischief there. 

I didn’t much like bis raspy breathing. 

Nor yet the short, dry, hacking cough ; 

The right lung was touched, not very much 
wrong yet, 

But the “ breath-sounds " were distinctly 
rough. 

*' How long does this piece run ? " I asked him. 

** It’s good, at least, for a fortnight longer." 
** Well, when it’s done, you must rest a bit, 
Kerry, 

That is, if you want to get any way 
stronger.’* 

*' Take a rest," he answered, " that's easy 
- said, doctor. 

Bo you think by clowning I've made my 
pile? 

But still if I must, I most, though I’m wond’- 
ring 

What's to come of the wife and the kids 
meanwhile." 

*‘WeIl, you’ve got to do it," I answered 
firmly, 

" And a rest in time will be certain gain ; 
Qet away to some quiet place in the country, 
And give a long spell to body and brain. 

** I’ll send you some stuff for your cough to¬ 
morrow. 

And look in again in a night or two; 

I’ll fix you up all I know in the meantime. 
But we’ll both have more show when the 
piece is through.'’ 

The call boy cried, and, with " Oood night, 
doctor,” 

He disappeared coughing; a moment after, 
I heard a shout from the crowded circus, 

And a muffled thunder of cheers and 
laughter. 

For with pit and gallery, stalls and circle, 
The clown was a reigning favourite; 

And to say the truth he bod no small hu¬ 
mour, 

And a genuine vein of native wit. 

Kerry bettered, the symptoms yielding to 
treatment 

And the vis medicatrix natura; 

/tnH Vila season’s engagement through, fajod 
southward 

To a quiet nook by the southern sea. 

Spring came and went, and summer fleeted. 
And I did not hear from Kerry again, 

Till a letter reached me late in the autumn, 
That fatal season for failing men. 

I found poor Kerry greatly altered — 

He was slipping away from the stage of 
life 

In a peaceful retreat by the sunlit ocean, 
Tenderly nursed by his daughter and wife. 

He bad got quite strong in the summer, be 
told me, 

Then suddenly grew more faint and weak ; 
And I found all the piteous signs writ largely. 
The too bright eyes and the hectic cheek. 

I found that he perfectly understood now, 
How grave and critical was his case; 

And spoke of it all with grave composure, 
With a tranquil voice and a tranquil face. 
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I saw him daily and learned to know him ; 

But I should fail if 1 tried to tell 
With what a courage the worn-out jester 
Accepted his lot, bow brave and well. 

How well in regard of manful patience. 

No querulous word from his white lips 
broke ; 

And I thought the case was as fine a sermon 
As ever a bishop wrote or spoke. 

Not wholly free from the faults of his call¬ 
ing. 

The jester bad played a difficult part, 

With blameless hands and honest purpose. 
To the best of bis lights with a faithful 
heart. 

Had striven to live at peace with all men. 

In a trade with snares and pitfalls rife; 
Had paid his debts, was no slave to liquor. 
And had loved very dearly children and 
wife. 


Very open and simple was Kerry's nature. 
For one who had filled such a public rdle; 
Unaffectedly grateful for kindness shown him. 
In the main, a manly and kindly soul. 

So came the end. He was almost voiceless. 
But I caught his last words as 1 bent low 
down. 

Do you think up there, in the back rows, 
doctor. 

There'll be room, mopbe, for a poor old 
clown ? " 

He passed away without a struggle— 

A long.drawn sigh and the lips a-quiver; 
And in the hush of the autumn twilight 
He touched death’s hand and crossed the 
river. 

Death comes as a friend to weary workers. 
And to Kerry the clown he came as such; 
And I couldn’t but think bow light and gentle 
Had been Death’s finishing touch. 


COKKOH SENSE ABOTJT 8TA1CMEEIH0. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. 



ow before oon- 
siilering the 
subject of atom, 
mering, and 
giving some 
common sense advice 
as to its treatment, I 
want to warn my readers 
against trusting tliemselves 
to the tender mercies of 
the quacks for this especial 
dcpjirtnient. There are 
quacks, for every depart¬ 
ment of chronic ailments. 
Even deaf people do not escape their harpy- 
talons. Wherever there is sorrow or illness 
these scoundrels crowd round as do the 
vultures on an Eastern field of battle, and 
their object is precisely the same, to pick the 
bones of their victims and gorge themselves. 

By quacks poor people are fleeced by the 
thousand. I well remember the case of an 
unhappy man in a Highland parish where I 
resided. He was deaf, but bad not always 
been so. Unluckily for him the minister of 
the parish stumbled over an arrant quack’s 
advertisement, and on behalf of the man 
opened correspondence with the fellow. The 
minister was a clever man, who had taken 
the highest honours at his university, but 
the quack was cleverer than the quondam 
"bursar." A cure was promised, but the 
patient must come south and stay beside the 
soi-disant doctor for some weeks. His tee 
was to be £20, and added to this would be 
the patient's board and lodging and also the 
expenses of the journey. 

But the poor are very good to the poor, so 
as the minister himself put down £6 to be 
given to the subscription, the parishioners 
soon subscribed up to £80. Poor Donald Og 
departed rejoicing, and full of hope and joy. 

Och ! and Och ! as they say in the High¬ 
lands, it was the samb sad old story. At the 
end of three weeks Donald was no better, and 
the quack needed £30 more, *' to complete the 
cure." He might just as well have solicited 
a thousand. So honest Donald returned to 


the glen, stone deaf now, and died soon after 
of a broken heart. 

So pray, “ boys," beware of the great 
" vampire ’’ quack in every form and shape. 

An impediment in the speech, as it is 
usually called, is a very great drawback in 
the career of any young man, more especially 
if it had been intended that be should enter 
one or other of the professions. He simply 
can't, unless be is lucky enough to get cured. 

There are many degrees of this complaint, 
stammering or stuttering, from the simple 
dwelling for a second or two on the first 
consonant or first vowel in a word, to the 
staccato-like repetition of certain first sylla¬ 
bles, which the poor patient “ ca-ca-can’t 
^g-gug-gug-get out for did-did-dear life 
itself." The evident distrea'^, too, and feature 
contortion, are painful to witness. 

Now impediments in speech may be of two 
kinds; first that which is caused by the 
malformation of the organs of voice, and 
secondly that which is functional, depending 
chiefly on embarrassment and nervousness. 

The organs of voice and speech are the 
vocal cords and the machinery, if I may so 
call it, of the mouth itself, and in cases of 
impediment of speech of the first mentioned 
class, either may be in fault. 

" If,” says Mr. Richard Coll, " the patient 
finds a difficulty in producing voice, and 
when formed has no control over its continu¬ 
ance or pitch, we may refer the defect to its 
organ, when it will be found to exist in the 
glottis, where all power of volition is either 
uncertain or lost; and on the contrary, if 
there be no difficulty in producing voice, but 
merely a want of power in giving to that 
already formed the characteristic proportions 
of lingual utterance, the defect may be 
referred to the organs of enunciation." 

I fear I shall have to put this a little more 
plainly to the young reader. The glottis 
then is the opening of the windpipe, and it 
is here, just within that movable lump of 
cartilage in the front of your neck c^led 
Adam’s apple, where the vocal cords are 
placed, and these vocal cords form a perfect 
musical instrument. They are presided over 
by nerves that, to speak roughly, shorten or 
widen the orifice according to the note you 
want to produce, and these nerves, in any one 
who can sing or even talk well, are entirely 
under the control of the will. Well, if this 
power be deficient, the patient cannot produce 
voice, the glottis takes charge. But if not 
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—if the Tooal cords are ander the owner’s 
control, bathe stammers nevertheless—some 
portioD of the mouth most be defective. 

That is—and this brings me to the second 
hind of stammering—unless the sufferer be 
able to read or talk well enough when alone 
and not nervous. If he can do so, and merely 
stutters when in publio or talking to any one, 
then the case is functional. 

If the defect lie in the organs of enuncia¬ 
tion, which inolude tongue, teeth, palate, 
uvula,* and lips, it is just possible that a 
surgical operation of some sort may be 
necessary. Sut as oases of stammering or 
speech-impediment from malformation of 
these organs are very rare, I do not mean to 
go farther into them. But I may inform 
those interested in oases of this sort that 
there is in London a hospital where such 
cases are-treated, presided over by Senior 
Burgeon W. Ab^tts, u.n., the Editor of 
that excellent periodical called “ Hygiene.” 

As stammering or stuttering is a disease 
that cannot always be successfully treated 
by the patient himself or his friends, in all 
bad eases he or they should see that the best 
medical advios possible is obtained. 

But much may be done at home, as I shall 
presently show you. 

1 may add that the earlier in life treatment 
is adopted, the mote likely is it to prove suc¬ 
cessful. On the other hand, I have known 
cases in which the ailment or defect did not 
occur till the child was well advanced in the 
teens. 

But it may comfort some sufferers to be 
told Uiat out of 1,000 cases of stammering 
and stuttering, notes of which were taken 
by Dr. Abbotts, nineteen-twentieths—a very 
large proportion—were referable to medical 
or general causes, including debility, spasm 
or paralysis of the muscles of the tongue 
or larynx, excessive salivary secretion, or 
to nervousness, etc. 

The number of causes here mentioned, to 
say nothing of those included in the “ etc.,” 
will convince any parent, or even any child, 
that in home treatment cannot lie much 
hope until a consultation has first been held 
with a physician—a specialist if possible— 
and the cause of the trouble found out. 

The same treatment is indicated for 
stuttering as for stammering. This last is 
characterised by a difficulty in getting out 
the vocal sounds, and its seat may lie in the 
larynx, or at all events well back in the 
mouth, while stuttering again is identified by 
the did-did-difficulty of pup-pup-pup-pro- 
Ziounoing the words. 

” Consonants,” says the great physiolc^st. 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, ” are naturally divided 
into those which require a total stoppage of 
tile breath at the moment previous to their 
bsiog pronounced, and which cannot there¬ 
fore be prolonged, and thoee in pronoimcing 
which the interruption is partial, and which 
can be prolonged like the vowels. The 
former are termed explosive consonants, the 
latter continuous. The explosive consonants 
are b and p, d and f, and the hard g and h. 
The rest are continuous.” 

” The study,” he adds, '* of the mode in 
which the different consonants are produced 
is of particular importance to those who 
labour under defective speech.” There is in 
stammering or stuttering “a want of proper 
control over the muscles concerned in arti¬ 
culation, which are sometimes affected with 
a kind of spasmodic action.” 

Hence, reader, the facial contortions. 

* The nvaU ie the mull iutoging toDgae-Uke thing 
yoo oko eee when looking with ■ mirror insldo yoor 
throat—O. a 
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"It is,” he oontinnes, “in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the consonants of the explosive class 
that the sufferer usually experiences the 
greatest difficulty; for the total interruption 
to the breath which they occasion is fre¬ 
quently continued involuntarily, so either 
expiration is entirely checked or the sound 
comes out in jerks. 

“ Sometimes, on the other band, in pro¬ 
nouncing vowels and continuous consonants, 
the stammerer prolongs his expiration with¬ 
out being able to check it. The best method 
of curing this is to study the particular 
defect under whirdi the individual lies, and 
then to make him practise systematically the 
varioiu movements concerned in the pn^uo- 
tioD of the sounds in qaestion, at first 
separately and afterwards in combination, 
until he feels that his voluntary control over 
them is complete.” 

Those words, “voluntary control,” in the 
Doctor's last sentence are worthy of study. 
For we must remember that it requires an 
effort of the will to cause action in any group 
of muscles, small or large, that is governed 
by the voluntary nerves, but that after a 
time we are quite unconscious of having 
made any effort to cause their action. See 
how awkward a beginner at dancing is for 
example, or in playing the violin; the effort 
of oontrol is made wiA difficulty, even pain¬ 
fully ; but when dancing or playing has 
become a habit, we are quite unaware of 
having exerted any will power. Thus it is 
also in learning the unusual sounds of a 
foreign language, and thus it will be in over¬ 
coming stammering until the habit of right 
pronunciation becomes a second nature. 
Our main hope of a cure lies, I believe I am 
right in saying, in this constant practice with 
the explosive consonants and vo^ sounds in 
which the defect lies. 

In oases of nervous stammering, the 
patient himself will often notice that be is 
worse in damp foggy weather than he is 
when it is more bracing or genial. 

Now 1 remember a case of stammering 
that came on in what some will consider a 
strange way, though it admits of explanation 
apart from the supernatural. Little Donnie 
Young “ manted badly.” “ Mooting ” is the 
Scotch for stuttering, and young Jack 
Davidson, who went home from school with a 
longish distance across country, used to 
mock and imitate him. Poor Donnie was a 
sensitive boy, and he was crying bitterly one 
day at Jack’s treatment, when a so-called 
“witch wife” that all boys were afraid cf 
met them. She soon found out the cause of 
the tears, and rated Jack severely. “ Before 
sax months are ower,” she said, “ he’ll be 
better and ye’ll be waur (worse) than he is i’ 
the noo (now).” And it tamed out precisely 
as the witch prophesied. The facts are 
that Donnie was rather a favourite with his 
teacher, who took some pains with him, and 
that ha grew stronger and got over his 
nervousness, while Jack’s imitative exercises 
became a habit, and the habit a second nature. 
But 1 never beard that Jack got over it. 
Parents and those in charge of children 
should be most careful to prevent, by every 
means in their power, other children from 
imitating an unfortunate stammerer, for the 
ailment is far too easily acquired in this 
way. It is no judgment from Heaven, as the 
Scotch peasantry ^lieve it to be, but simply 
natural. Imitation very soon becomes a 
reality as regards voice sounds. I do not 
believe, for instanoe, that any child or young 
person could remain long eiuer in Ireland or 
America withont to some appreciable extent 
acquiring the Irish brogue or Yankee “twang.” 


Dr. Abbotts warns mothers and nnrses 
against the silly habit of talking jargon or 
nursery English to young childmn. Stam¬ 
mering has been of Ute years much on the 
increase, just as nervousness has been, and 
nothing should be omitted by those in charge 
of children to teach them to t^k and arti¬ 
culate. 

' As regards cure then, and in the great 
majority of cases this is accomplished by 
care and good management, not only should 
the child be constantly practised in pronoun¬ 
cing the letters or sounds that cause the 
defect, but his general health must be 
attended to. In many cases the child may 
not be so weakly, however, as is supposea. 
He knows bis defect, it must be remembered, 
and the very thought of having to talk, 
especially before strangers, preys on his 
mind and makes him nervous, and this ner¬ 
vousness increases when he begins to talk, and 
brings on the oootortions and the stuttering. 
Never, therefore, permit a child to continue 
his attempts at pronotmeing a word or its 
first letter; let him commence the sentence 
again alter a pause and talk very slowly. 
Let him always take breath before the 
difficult word. He must be dealt with very 
gently, and must know you wish to cure him, 
so do all in your power to pot him at ease, 
never for a moment losing temper or ap¬ 
pearing weary in your well-doing. If the 
boy has any taste for music, exercising the 
voice daily by singing will not only strengthen 
it, but tend to bre^ confidence in himself. 

As to the general health, he must be well 
fed. But swallowing a certain quantity of 
food, however nutritious, will not tone the 
body unless daily exercise, daily ablution— 
the morning tub—and plenty of time spent 
in the open air in as happy a way as possible 
are attended to. 

Sometimes a coarse of massage may do 
good: so would a change to purer air, if prac¬ 
ticable. 

Iron may be given if the lad is pale-lipped 
and delicate-looking. And lastly, cod liver 
oil and extract of malt is sure to be benefi¬ 
cial. 

Qive the child hope; it is a blessed medi¬ 
cine. Let him be assured that if he does as 
be is told be will after a time be able to talk 
as well as, if not better than, other children. 

1 may add that, unless a lx>y has a happy 
home, and is treated with kindness and 
sympathy by those around biro, his chances 
of ultimate recovery are considerably les¬ 
sened. 

In the beginning of this paper I warned 
the reader against quacks; at its conclusion I 
beg leave to remind him of the advanta^ 
that must accrue from getting medical advice 
at toe commencement. And this had b«t 
be had from a specialist in such cases, such 
as those found in attendance at the London 
Hospital for Affections of the Speech. Fail¬ 
ing this, the boy should be examined by the 
doctor resident in the place where the suf¬ 
ferer lives. 

Why 1 advise a specialist, like Dr. Abbotts 
for example, is that he sees so many oases, 
while a country doctor may not have given 
advice on such an ailment for many a long 
year, nor kept up his knowledge on the sub- 
jeot. 

But very many of our readers reside in far¬ 
away rural districts, and even in outlying 
islands where no mescal men are to be seen 
—the minister or parson UBoally doing his 
best for his people in their trouble. It is 
these readers I have bad chiefly in my mind’s 
eye while writing this paper, and I earnestly 
pray it may prove a comfort and help to many. 
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DESTITUTIONS FOB B0T8. 

n.—H omes fob Wobkino Boys in London. 



^pHEHumesforWork- 
1 ing Boys in Lon* 


don are one of those 
peculiarly admirable 
institutions doing an 
iuiiociise amount of 
work in a 
(juiot and 
unobtrosi^e 
way. It is 
not a large* 
ly advertis¬ 
ing institu¬ 
tion, entirely 
dependent 
on charitable 
support, with 
most of its 
funds gone 
in bricks and 

mortar; but a set of eight separate homes 
under one central management, established in 
different parts of London in, with one excep¬ 
tion, roomy, old-fashioned houses. They are 
homes, with as much home life as possible, 
for boys out at work during the day; the 
boys leaving in the morning, and| generally 
taking their dinners with them to their places 
of occupation, and returning at night to tea, 
social intercourse, recreation, and bed. 

There is one of these branches at Haddo 
House, at 68 Blackfriars Bead, among the 
lodging-houses not far from the Obelisk. An¬ 
other, a new one specially built for the pur¬ 
pose, is Pelham House, at 30 Spital Square, 
Bishopsgate. Another is Hanbury House, at 
22 Dorchester Place, Blandford Square. An¬ 
other is Bossie House, at 35 Lamb's Conduit 
Street, near the Foundling Hospital. An¬ 
other is Howard House, at 6 Church Street, 
in Spitalffelds. Another is Tyndale House, 
at 29 Whitehead’s Grove, at the other end of 
London, in Chelsea. Another is Cromwell 
House, away in Woolwich, at 85 Beresford 
Street, And the other is Maegregor House, 
in the very centre of London printerdom, at 
9 Wine Office Court, leading off Fleet Street. 
And all of these are open at any hour of the 
day to whomsoever likes to visit them. 

They are all managed on the same general 
principles. Any respectable lad, of from four¬ 
teen to seventeen, however poor, is almost 
sore of admission. If be is out of work and 
really desirous of it, and his character will 
bear investigation, work will in most cases 
be found for him, at small wages possibly, to 
b^in with, but such wages as will enable him 
to support himself at the very moderate 
charges made for his board and lodging; to 
feed himself, to clothe himself, and to put by 
a little in the savings' bank; to keep him in 
fact from the depths of the common lodging- 
boose and the companionship of the immoral 
and degrading. 

These homes have been working for twenty- 
one years and more, and thousands have 
passed through them on the road to manly 
independence and godly life. In short, to 
quote the Earl of Aberd^, “ While valuable 
assistance is given to the boys, it is not so 
given as to lower their sense of independence. 
The need of the homes is much wider than 
the provision, but I recognise the fact that good 
influence is far-reaching in its range. These 
institutions constitute a guarantee for good 
order and good citizenship. To make a good 
Christian is to make him a good citizen.” Or 
further, in the words of Lord Chancellor Her- 
schell: “ There are many lads in London 
earning their own livelihood, but without a 
home to go to at night; and to meet the needs 


of this class, who are, while unaided, exposed 
to the greatest temptations, some such Chris¬ 
tian work as this is necessary. All that they 
can contribute to secure comfortable and 
happy homes the boys pay out of tbeir earn¬ 
ings, and this entitles them to sympathy and 
support.” In fact,"the movement,” as the 
lamented Dr. Donald Fraser said,“ is Chris¬ 
tian, philanthropic, social, and an economic 
blessing; the lads being prevented from grow¬ 
ing up to be pests to society.” An opinion 
echoed by the Bishop of Bedford, ”1 know 
of no place or institution that has done so 
good a work, by God’s blessing, in the past.” 
Or—we may ^d—is doing more good, with 
small means, in the present. 

Some of the cases of “ boys who have 
risen ” from the homes are remarkable. There 
is one case of two brothers who came in to 
lodge when very poor. One of the brothers has 
kept the same situation in London for seven¬ 
teen years and has risen in the Arm to a re¬ 
sponsible and high position; while the other 
has been for seven or eight years a missionary 
in America, and has now entered a college 
there to take his d.d. degree. And these are 
not isolated instances of success. The office 
pigeon-holes are full of letters from old boys 
from all parts of the world; and old faces 


some bring letters of recommendation from 
friends of tho work ; most come direct to the 
homes, and after much waiting about on the 
doorstep, timidly ring the bell. 

The door is opened with—to them—some¬ 
what alarming suddenness. 

“ Want to see the superintendent ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

"Come in.” 

The superintendent soon makes up his 
mind regarding the applicant. If he can 
give a good account of himself, and there is 
room, he is probably admitted; if nothing 
is known of him, and he is not in work, be 
may be helped to a respectable lodging close 
by, pending inquiry into the truth of his 
story; for with limited means and limited 
accommodation, it would be impmsiblc to 
receive everybody, even if all the applicants 
were honest and truthful, which some of 
them are not. 

Once admitted, he becomes one of a large 
family, which at Haddo House, for instanoe, 
may exceed fifty in number. He has to keep 
himself decently clothed, and at first be 
may be helped to do so ; and he must be in 
work, or, if work is by chance found for him, 
he must keep to it, or find other work ; the 
help is not for the unemployed, nor is any 



look in at the evening gatherings to show that 
they are not ashamed of the old home nor un¬ 
grateful for the helping hand that came when 
help was most needed. 

The management can accommodate 350 
boys at a time. Many of these first know of 
the houses from seeing the notices at Lock¬ 
hart's Cocoa Booms and elsewhere; some 
apply direct to Mr. Denham, the secretary, at 
his office at 18 Buckingham Street, Strand; 


work done in the homes; the boys must be 
out during the day in offices and warehonses 
and shops, etc., like other boys in no need of 
assistance. 

For bis food he pays is. fid. a week. 
For this be gets his breakfast, his dinner, 
which he can take with him or have at the 
home if he is employed in the neighbourhood, 
and his tea when be comes back from work. In 
the morning he oao go away as early as he 
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likes, provided he makes his bed before he 
goes; but ia the evening he must be in 
before half-past nine, unless he has special 
leave for an extra half-hour. 

For his lodging he pays on a sliding scale. 
If he earns six shillings a week, he pays a 


Own 

a dormitory with half a dozen others, while 
at the higher rates he shares a room with 
only one companion, or else has a cabin 
or " cubicle ” all to himself, the cubicle 
being of the same size, pattern, and famish¬ 
ing as in the Sailors' Homes. 


i §9 

sir.” “If you hear the whistle three times, 
you mn as you are! " “ What, in our sbirte, 
sir!” asked one of the new-comers. “Yes, 
my boy,” said the superintendent, “ you 
n^ not stop to take them off 1” 

The dormitories look pleasant enough. So 
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shillings or more, he pays half-a-crown. Of 
course there is a difference in the accom¬ 
modation at the higher rates, but the 
difference consists in the number of his 
companions. Each boy has a bed to him- 
self, and the bedding is alike throughout, 
but if he pays a shilling a week he sleeps in 


it consists mainly in getting the elongated 
windsail out of window. 

“Now, boys,” said the superintendent, 
“ remember that when the whistle is blown 
once, you must get up and dress.” “Yes, 
sir.” “If you hear the whistle blow twice, 
you pick up your clothes and run.” “ Yes, 


by the matron. The small bedrooms are, of 
course, more comfortable, and the cubicles 
arc invariably bespoke months in advance, 
being the special ambition of the sctiiors. 

Every boy has to pay for his personal 
washing except those earning six shillings 
a week, who arc allowed threepence a we^ 
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for it by the conunittee, in order thkt they 
may not be quite without pocket-money; and 
every boy is expected to put into the savings 
bank not less than half the amount left of 
his wages after paying for board, lodging, and 
washing, in order to provide for clothes. No 


once sent to find lodgings elsewhere—a ne¬ 
cessary provision to guard against change 
from mere caprice. 

Every boy gets his tea as soon as he is 
ready for it, and as the boys come home in 
the eveiung in twos and threes, the tea-table 



boy is compelled to remain in the home 
longer than be likes, but he is expected to 
give a week’s notice when be intends to 
leave; bat no boy in the home is allowed to 
leave his situation without the consent of the 
superintendent. If be does so he may be at 


comer of the room becomes crowded and 
busy, and the liveliness extends over three or 
four hours until the arrival of the last comer. 
At the other end, the horizontal bar is rigged 
up, and the parallels moved out, and gra¬ 
dually the lads settle down to rest and enjoy 


themselves in different sensible ways. Some 
read; some play at various games of skill; 
some adjoom to the small library for quiet 
study; some attend the classes if they are 
not np to the educational standard; and 
every Tuesday evening there is a lecture, a 
lantern entertainment, a concert, or what 
not, at which all are present. The “Pro- 
gmmme of the Session ’’ of these enter¬ 
tainments is before us. It contains no less 
than thirty events for the ensuing six months, 
the management being in the hands of a 
joint committee of the boys and those who 
are interested in them. Half-past nine ia 
bed-time, but the “ rising hour ’’ is any honr 
which gives the boy time to breakfast and 
get punctually to work. 

Of course the routine could not be got 
through without a certain amount of d^ 
and discipline, but none of ibis is onerous 
or obtrusively apparent. Here is a home 
worked on home lines, with the superintendent 
and matron as father and mother of an ab¬ 
normally large family. When the boys take 
to the father and mother all goes pleasantly 
and all pull together. At Haddo House, the 
largest of the homes. Major Collier and his 
wife and daughter have been exceptionally 
fortunate in retaining the goodwill and respect 
of the lads under their charge, and this baa 
also been the case with the other “ parents “ 
at the other seven homes. 

Of course no profit is made out of the boys, 
any more than a profit would be made out of 
them in a well-ordered family. They are an 
expense until they earn enough to keep 
themselves, and then they have to take their 
chance elsewhere, and make room for tboce 
who have to begin as they began. To keep 
the house going, subscriptions and donations, 
in cash and kind, have to come in from the 
outside. The difficulty is to secure these in 
steady average yearly totals; and the more 
thoughtful of our readers would really do 
go^ work in taking an interest in this matter 
and enconraging their fortunate friends to 
help others less fortunate than themselves, 
who, as the Marquis of Lome said, “ are 
alre^y making theiv way in the world, and 
only have to r^y upon the hand of friendship 
for a little time.” 


Tlidr talk wss of the nations of the worU 
From heights of tame to sudden darkness burled; 
And there wu one who, mooking, wagged his heed, 
And, with an air of enuhing wisdom, said, 

** HI tares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth socnmnlates, and men decay." 

I B the glory of England dying? Must a 
nation’s greatness fade. 

Because she has circled the world about with 
the network of her trade ? 

Is the doom of her downfall spoken ? Are 
there yet no sands to run, 

Because of the gold, that in sums untold, the 
hands of her sons have won ? 

Proudly her ships hate farrowed the breast 
of the mighty deep, 

Bearing her costly merchandise, while the 
inland traders sleep! 

She has taken her giant cables, and, by force 
of her wondrous art. 

With an iron band joined land to land, which 
the ocean holds apart. 

Into the farthest limits of desolate unknown 
lands, 

Where the might of the sun has power to 
stun, on the desert’s burning sands. 


EHQLAHD. 
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Her stalwart sons have fought their way, as 
they alone can fight. 

And have pierced the floes of the ice and 
snows, in the Arctic belt of night. 

Yet Wealth, it is said, with Honoor can 
scarcely be reconciled. 

And luxury saps the manhood from the heart 
of the peace-bred child ; 

Who must pass the fiery trial of hardship 
and toil and pain, 

Ere he be fit at meat to sit, where the World's 
true heroes reign. 

How shall a man do bravely, they ask, who 
has spent his days 

In comfort snug, like a pampered pug that 
basks in the sun’s hot rays ? 

And they sigh for the simpler rule of life 
that vras taught to the Persian youth, 

Three things to know, to shoot with the blow, 
to ride, and to speak the truth. 

Yet Wealth may be Wisdom's handmaid, 
for it is not all unclean, 

And the uses of filthy lucre are great, tho’ 
itself be mean. 

Hardly the rich shall enter; and yet who 
dares to state 

That he may not try through the needle's 
eye to win to the Heavei^ gate. 


When the minute-guns sound faintly through 
the breakers’ hiss and roar, 

Do the men hold back, or the lifeboats lack 
stout hands to man the oar ? 

When strong men lie and are like to die iix 
^e heart of a shattered mine. 

Do ^eir comrades sit at the month of thta 
pit, and the perilous search decline ? 

When the men of our isle shall shudder ah 
the trumpet’s call to war, 

When they flinch at the sight of a naked 
sword, or quail at the cannon’s roar: 
When the cause of the weak and helpless 
appeals to their hearts in vain— 

It were time to lament that her strength is 
spent, and her glory on the wane. 

For still shall the tree stand steadfast, un. 

shaken in trunk or root, 

Tho’ a canker sore devour the core of a single 
shrivelled fmit. 

And tho’ curs may cringe, and pallor tinge 
the pitiful coward’s cheek, 

Grace is not fled, nor honour dead, nor courage 
far to seek. 

If our boys have banished the motto, “ Let 
the weaker go to the wall," 

And no longer the lout and bully are reokosed 
the best of all. 
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Are the; for that less manly? Does their 
gentler mood imply 

They have now one whit less plnek and grit 
than the boys in days gone by ? 

For iron is strong: but stronger is the blade 
of tempered steel; 

And the rapier, as well as the two-hand sword, 
a deadly blow may deal. 

And many a man soft-nurtnred shall bear 
him gallantly, 

An<< shall show his breed, when the day oi 
need calls forth his chivalry. 

Are there to-day no worthy sons of the valiant 
men and true 

Who, with Cardigan or Scarlett, cut the 
Russian lines in two ? 

If the order “ Die, men, where yon stand ” 
again to-day were heard 

Would none answer “Ay, Sir Colin,” with 
the gallant Ninety-third ? 

Look to it, boys of England, that the men 
whom ye shall make, 

Be men of might and mettle to strive for this 
their country's sake— 

Men stout of heart to bear their part in the 
battle that round them bums, 

Until their breath shall fail in death, and 
the light to darkness turns. 

Till our land is sold to the men who hold 
that England’s sun is set. 

The fools may croak; but the Hearts of Oak 
have not turned craven yet. 

And ever the cry rings loud and high, where 
the Union Jack is seen, 

“For St. George and merry England ! For 
our Country and our Queen 1 ” 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 384. 
Bt Vrs. W. J. Baird. 
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CuasmcATZON or Pubs axd Imtube Mates. 

The exact difference between pure and 
impure mates has never yet been definitely 
decided, therefore it is time to arrange the 
different kinds. This is done by means of 
the nine sqoares of the black King's domain, 
for when each of these squares is only once 
attacked or blocked, the mate is pure. The 
mate is impure when one or several of the 
nine squares are more than once attacked, or 
are both blocked and attacked. This would 
inboduce two classes of mates, but we pro¬ 


pose to make three classes, for there is a 
difference between the varions pure mates, 
and consequently these may be divided into 
two classes, e.g.—First class: Black, K—K 4; 
Ps-Q3andKB8; White, Q-K 4; P-Q 
8 ; but if instead of the white P there were 
a white R at E 2, then it would be one of the 
second class, for in this case the R would 
give check if the Q were removed. If the Q 
were supported by a Kt at Q 2 or E B 2, the 
mate would belong to the first class, bat if 
supported by a B at B 2 or Kt 2, it would be 
one of the second class (for, as with the R, 
if the Q were removed, the B would attack 
two squares of the domain); and if supported 
by a B at B 6 or R 7, it would be an impure 
mate, and belong to the third does; also 
impure if supported by the K or by a Kt at 
Kt 3, or a R at R 4. The following is a pare 
mate of the first orderBlack, K—K 4; 
Ps—K 8 and K B 4 ; White, Q-Q 4 ; P-Q 
B 3; and it would be a mate of the same 
class if instead of the P there were the K at 
Q B 8, or a B at K B 2, or a Kt at Q B 2; 
but of the second class if there were a B at 
QB8. 

Mates with double checks are also pure 
mates of the second class, thus:—Black, 
K_K 3; P—K 2; White, K—K B 4 ; P—K 
5; B—QR3and Kt—Q B 5. 

The following is a first class mate: — 
Black, K-K 3; B—Q 2 ; White, K-K Kt 
4; Kt-QB8: Bs-QBSand Q Kt 8. If 
the Q also stood at Q Kt 2, it would be a pure 
mate of the second class, but if the Q were at 
K R 8 or at Q R 8, then it would be impure 
or one of the third class. In the third class 
are placed all impure mates, though in re¬ 
ference to the nine squares of the domain 
several classes of impure mates might be 
made, thus:—The impurity extends to one 
of the nine squares in this position:—Block, 
K—K 3; Kt-Q 2; White. K—K B 4; Kts— 
QB 6 and K 8; B—QB4. The impurity 
wonld extend to three squares if there were 
also a B or a P at K 6. If the B were on Q 
6, the imparity would extend to two squares, 
but K 6 would be thrice guarded, and one of 
the pieces on B 6 or Q 6 might be removed, 
(n be eoit/iHued.) 
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UTSBAL OBEDIENCE; OR, THE VOUNO 
HEBO-WOBSHIPPER. 

TTpoy « bToiUog samnMr dAy, a weary bittory clui 

Wu waiting in impatlanoe for tbe long Mb^-tUne 
to pan, 

And listening while tlMir maiter’e voice dlaeonncd 
from lilstory's page 

Of tbe many sturdy beioca of tb* EUzabethan age. 

He told them little anecdotes of Problaber end 
Drake, 

And talked of the Armada their intereet to awake. 

Then spoke of Bnrleigh, Waitingham, and all that 
statesman band 

Who guarded Engiand’a interests by ocean and by 
land. 

Tbe listeners heeded history not, but watched the 
dancing flies. 

And to the clock at intervals they turned their long¬ 
ing eyes. 

And idly watched the golden stream of soniight on 
tbe floor, 

Teaming to see the other side of the remorselMS 
door. 

At last the domlnio, who bore the ciastio name of 
Jones, 

Began to talk of Raleigh in cnthnslastlo tottea; 
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For Raleigh waa a personage he very mnch admired. 

And his virtues were a theme of wtiich this worthy 
never tired. 

He spoke of Raleigh's colonies, bis voyages and bis 
writing. 

Of bis prowess in tlie arts of peace, and also those of 
flglitlng: 

And lost of all he told them of that best-renembend 
deed, 4 

Bow first of all Britannia's soas he smoked tbe fra¬ 
grant weed. 

“Ob, imitate," the master said,“thismostlllustrions 
man. 

Oh, emulate his glorioos dee<ls in any way you can t" 

Juit then the laggard clock struck four, and bade 
tiie tesson cease. 

The time for work had given place to that for rest 
and peace. 

The boys filed gladly down tbe stair, each mind on 
pleamire Dent, 

And straightway In pursuit of it they very quickly 
went; 

Tbe master left his cap and gown on tbe accaBtomed 
hook. 

And strolled Into the open air to read a favourite 
book. 

He sat him down to me<]{tate on an {uverted tub, 

Whlcli stood beneath tlw Draiichee ot an overshadow¬ 
ing shrub. 

At last a very well-known scent hit sleeping senses 
woke: 

“ 1 am perfectly convinced,“ *dd he, “ I imdl tobacco 
smoke I" 

The master looked tills way and that, and lastly 
looked behind. 

And saw a cloud of blulali smoke borne on the lummer 
wind. 

It rose behind the leafy shrub under whOM shade he 
sat, 

And Mr. Jones determined to find tlie cause of tliat. 

He took three gentle stepa, and gased round to tbe 
Other side, 

Aud seated there upon the ground a little boy 
descried. 

Tbe features were familiar, it took but seconds six. 

To recognise a pupU ot the name of Samuel Wickh 

Tonng Samuel puffed a huge cigar of fUvoor ttroag 
and rank, 

(Which he'd purchased at a general shop hard by the 
village bank). 

And watolied tbe wreaths of smoke rise up into the 
summer air, 

Tin chancing to look ronnd he saw his master stand¬ 
ing there. 

“How dare you, boy,'* said Mr. Jonea, “employ yonf 
leisare thus? 

Due punishment you shall receive witbont saperfluoat 
fnu: 

But first inform me, wretched lad, what led you to 
this deed. 

Whose bad example tempted you to smoke this noxioat 
weed ?“ 

And then the boy meet tearfully did tender tUa 
refdy: 

“Please, sir, tliat Raleigh had a smoke, and so I 
thought niiglil 11 

For you told ns all to Imitate that moet lilustrious 
roan. 

And I'm ImiUtlng Raleigh in tbe on’y way I can I’ 
JouK W. Elus. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE MOTTO 
“Auxiumi Hsuu AB Alto." 

WhE-V David fell of olJ, and. fallen, knew 
The strong right hands, where once hit own had 
leant. 

Coldly withdraw; these words, so simply true, 
Breathed sweet encouragement. 

So may I. pacing o'er life's devious ways. 

Find in the noble thought of Ood as guide. 
Strength to do right, and comfort all my days. 
Whatever ill betide. 

Epwabo Hkxrt BLAKXXST. 
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Their Chrietmee Dinner. 


dTorrjspffnbjitfe. 


EbpaSol.—N o; short-elglitedness is not in the least a 
tanker to pboto^phy. Whv elionlU it be? But If 
you wear very strong spectacles yon bad better take 
them off while focusaiag. or put on a weaker pair. 
Toa can comfort yourself with the thought that 
when you arc serenty or eighty you will bo able to 
see as well as most loiig-slghtod people enu at 
twenty. 

Walter Parsoss.—W e wouhl willingly comply with 
your request, but It is perfectly impo&ilhlo to In-crt 
ao much information in the answerscolumn. If you 
write to the Woodburytype Company, 167. Greot 
Portland Street, London, w.. they would give yon 
full information and instructions. You would also 
find a book called “ Collotype and Photo-Litho¬ 
graphy.'' by Dr. Julius Snaus*. tniuslatcl by K. C. 
HitMleton. useful in this work. It is publisheil by 
Iliffe dc Son, 3, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus. 

• Battert."— 1. A L6chlanch6 cell consists of a porous 
pot conti^ning a strip of gas carbon surronDded by 
bits of broken carbon and black oxido of manganese; 
and an outer Teasel in wideb is a oytindcr of cine. 
The fluid Is solutionof "sal ammoniac-" (.immonium 
ohioride). 2. Coanc wire is best, but it makes liitlu 
difference whfch you use. 

A New Sitisicbibeh.— In thcdircetions you will find it 
stated that it should be 2 in.*, acrofs from a to B and 
1 in. in diameter. This, of course, is ou/sic/e diameter, 
and in Fig. 41 the delivery unions are shown in front 
Tiew and are Inteiitloiially drawn smaller for the sake 
^ clearness, and yon will find the proportion and 
position given in top view at Fig. 39, Fig. 41 is in¬ 
tended more to show- tiie position of g\ii<te-bar and 
handle. 

Perkovoutio.—I t is exactlr the otlier way on—viz., 
you can conyert a portrait lens into n view lens by re¬ 
moving the front combination, but you will never 
make a view lens into an R, B, portrait lens, ns this has 
qualities which are omitted in the view leiiA Uf course, 
you can take portraits with a view lens, indy not so 
good as with a proper one made for that purpose. 

Dtkamo Fsoisr (Gt. YarmouthI.—I. Y'ou want a } 
B.P. A cylinder 1 J-inch bore and 2J-in'^*‘ stroke will 
give you this, if properly worknl. 2. No, yon neeil 
not hare the bearings atUichcil to the magnet, it you 
prefer them separate. 

Tkk Great Sea SKRrE.NT (W. O. Palmerl.-Tlianks 
for your cutting. A pai>er Ix-nring on llie subject 
may possibly appear later. Keep your weather eye 
open for both wliilc at sea ! 

F. S01IKUV1U.F.—The latest iJultern is pos-sibly the 
best, but we have not ■'oeii it. If you like the other 
better, it is amply gotsl enough. If you can affonl to 
spend more, we should advise the camera made by 
W. F. Stanley, 13, Railway Approach, London Bridge, 
8 B. You can go and sec I^ncastcr's cameras at St. 
Bride's Stores, 80, Fleet Street., B.C. 

INOECTO IK Guinea Picb {Worried—Such a com¬ 
plaint woulrl have been prevented had you bedded 
Tonr pets well and kept them dry, grooming every 
^ay. Try Keating; it not, quassia water may be 
used. Poisonous powders are out of the question. 


Dynamo.—T he price of thedynaino Is Us. A larger 
one can be got for 30.<. : tliis givi-A 15 volts. Yon can 
go up to almost any price. As you are not neor 
London, you had better get it from Mr.S.R.Bottone, 
Wallin^n, Carshalton, Surrey. The smallest one 
will go by post for 9d. extra, and the other fur under 
1<. td. probably. 

Curvature op Si inf. (Curvature).— Too serious for 
self-treatment. Consult a snrgeou. 

BMSnocATlON CA. B. C.).—AfU-r very hard exercise, 
taken warm bath and mb down with a very little 

f are offte oil. Not cotton oil sold in Hanks ns such. 

or bruises try tincture of arnica, or the Indian 
remedy, liomocen. 

Cnv.KSFtxnl (M. R. Thoniii-ion)- I'lX"! : Canary seeii, 
rape, and a very little liemp. and now and lu'ain a 
little lettuce M-eil and maw- if the bird will take it. 
Chickweeil, gromidsel, etc. They brei-d In March. 
TllK Hair i S. R, n.).—.4 solution of Californian bomx 
raakcR the Iicsi Imir-wasii. but we c-annot too forcihly 
impreis upon our ri-n'k-rs the fact that when the hair 
in young iieojile la-gins to fall out, tiic blood and 
system geiiendly are out of order. I'ry the olil- 
fa.Rhioned rcmciy of treacle, entim of tariar, and 
sulphur. 

Canaries (H, Ijinghamh—We should not only burn 
the cages, but l>cgin this year with fresh stock alto¬ 
gether. Very likely the avadavets In-onght illness 
to your canaries. Why keep them togctlicr ? 

Pock Mark on Nobk (Baisin).—It is very annoying. 
A surgeon might perform a little operation, but there 
la no loose skin, you see, about the nose. 

Rarbits ani> Guixka Pigs (Naturalist).—D o not keep 
them together. Yea, of course the piggies moult. 

C.at with Wiinsis (Un Clliat Noir).—Fpmtt'.s cure (or 
worms. Treat as you W'ontd for small dog. Yes, 
meat ilaily. 

A Rattle is a Birvn,K(A. 71. A.).—Your bearings 
tuust be w-roiig, or macliino not scr<-w>.-d up tiglitly 
enough. Take to pieces, ck-uu and oil. 

Rktbiei'br (Diogenes).—Spratt cakes steeped, with 
table scraps and broth or milk, f^queeze the biscuit 
well up. Feed twice u day as much as she will eat. 

Rabbit with Weak Kvus (.4 Sub.).—Fcnl on more 
nourishing diet and keep very clean. If much in¬ 
flamed, two grains of alum to itn oiinoc of water n.s a 
lotion. 

Strange Complaint (Inquisitive).—We fear you are 
not telling us all. Better consult a doctor anyhow. 
The case secni° serious. 

DatRinu (Plunger).—Better **acclimatise" yourself 
first with the morning tub, as you seem delicate. 
Fellowcs' syrup or tincture of iron would do yon good, 
we believe. 

NKULtOENCR.—You Will get the Information regarding 
respectable and inexpensive lodgings for yoimg lai& 
coming to London to work os clerks, by applying at 
the Young Men's Christian Association rooms at 
Exeter BaU, Strand. 


Duun-BEi.ut FOR Gnti.-i (Genevieve B.).—1. Dally 
sj'rieiuatlc exrrcisrf- with dumbbells means going 
through the name dumb-bell drill at same time every 
day. 2. Ib-ad instructions with exorcises In oar 
"Indoor Games." 3. About half an hour, not too 
hurrii'lly, twice a due. 4. Depends on your siac — 
say, U lb. 

Bf.f.i «!. W. I.).-We shall continue bee items in 
our " Doings " in wasou. 

Gmi.'s Canary I Slirimp».—1. Yes. out its nail. 2. Story 
by Jiili's Verne soon. 

AfoRN-^ ANP MicF (.4, K. K. H. S.).—1. They arcrather 
binding and bitter. Ik ticr Ktick to bread, grains, 
and canary scisl, 2. Yes, very guoil measurements. 

Anotheii Giiii.'i- ( AN.vRY (C.irl). -Wo think if you pot 
the birl into n i-Lan cage and thoroughly clean 
an.I wiidi the otlicr. boll It almost, using pfenty of 
Califiiruian U>rax, you will got rid of the inscctA. 

BARtirrE, KTc. (Oiil Render).—1. The ebb and flow of 
the tide. 2. Parings of potatoes make poor kind of 
fcoiing. 

Fou' KH Moustachios (X. Y. Z.).—1. The application 
can do no harm. 2. Try tlic razor : tliat will force 
the soonest. 3. Do not know; we didn't forceoura. 
4. Do not know, 

Guinea Pig.s (G. S. B.).—1. Y'os, if there are only & 
pair 

Cm.t.iE ScRATt HlNG (Mongrel).—Wash him in luke¬ 
warm water ami bom* soap. Dry carefully. Anoint 
all rcl (Kirts witli sulphur ointment. Feed well and 
give a cle-au bed. 

Snaii.s in Cellar (Uopefni).—Fvringe the walls with 
chluridc of lime in solution. Put down soot. 

Starciit Tkgetari.ki (I. N.Parsnips, turnips,apil 
mo-t of the roots arc fattening ; tomatoes are not, and 
apples but slightly. Green-leaf vegetables are not. 

Catuhim; Bats (W. B.Cavcshill).—We never went into 
this line ourselves, Wedwell at night in thcconntry. 
Our windows are lilwats oi>eu and sometimes a bat 
comes in, but Cln-re arc no flics about ux, so he leavoa 
quietly again. N^'u should say put salt on their tails, 
but as a rule tliore don't show. We have it I a butter¬ 
fly net. Go hunting in your night-dress - you are a 
Ft-oU-ti Iwy, anyhow. There is one tljug we are 
quite sure of: if \ou lioii't catch a bit, you'll catch 

a colei 1 

Cat avitit Sore (P. L.),—Y'on must douche oU the 
itchy part^ of the body with a solution of CalifomlaQ 
borax, and dr<-.s.s the sore with oxide of zinc otat- 
mciit, Feed well and koep in at niglit. 

Lifting Rabbitb rt the Earb (2. S. L.)—You are 
right enough. Catch by tlic cars, but let nil tbo 
weiglit rest in your supp'riing hami. 

H, W.—1. It tells you how to make model engine* lo 
"Indoor Game*." 2. Polish for brown boots is sold 
at most of the boot sliopa. One sort la made by Day 
and Martin, but we are unaware if it is called brown 
blacking or black browning—anyhow, it is advertised 
on the shoeblacks’ boxes. 
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where, and the conclnsion he had evidently 
come to, was that the boats best suited for 
their purpose were craft broad in the be^ 
and deep in draught, in which it would ^ 
'ble to argue out any subject without 
er to life or limb. 

By a coincidence which afforded more 
pleasure to my fellow voyagers than to 
me, one of the two boats reserved for the 
use of the Conversation Club was named 
the Saraht the other rejoicing in the 
inappropriate name of Firefly. I was, 
of course, voted to a place of honour in 
the former, along with Langrisb, Trimble, 
and seven other philosophers of the aftme 
kidney ; while Coxhe^, Warminster, and 
Purkis took official cnarge of the Firefly 
with an equal number of passengers. 

It was noticeable, by the way, that at 
starting it was impossible for any two 
boys to sit close together, by reason of 
the stoutness of their pockets, which stood 
out on either side like rope Woys on the 
side of a penny steamer. Indeed, some 
of the party seemed to me to br exceeding 
the limits laid down by the committee; 
as, not only were they prominent on either 
side, but xmusually stout in front, which 
led one to suspect that they had converted 
their entire waistcoats into pockets for 
the time beiqg, and stowed them with 
provisions. But as the chief delinquents 
in this respect were the "members of the 
executive committee, it was hardly for us 
to take official notice of it. 

A hitch occurred at starting, owing to 
the uneven distribution of the “ paupers " 
in the two boats. The Sarah boasted of 
six of these, whereas the Firefly only 
possessed one, who, when called upon to 
fulfil his part of the bargain and row the 
whole company up stream single-handed, 
showed on inclination to rat." The 
crew of the Firefly also began to be con¬ 
cerned os to the length of the voyage 
under such conditions, and clamoured for 
at least two of our “paupers; ’’ a clftim 
which Trimble and Langrish indignantly 
repudiated. 

At length, however, after a little judi¬ 
cious splashing and a threat to go off on a 
picnic of their own, the point was yielded, 
and two of our “ paupers ’’ were ignomini- 
ously ejected to make room for an equal 
number of passengers. 

This being done, the question arose as 
to whether we should row up stream or 
tow. It was decided to proceed by the 
latter method, at least until the towing- 
ath became impracticable. Whereupon 
oth bauds of “paupers” were turned 
ashore and harnessed to the end of their 
respective rope, and the rest of us settled 
down to enjoy our well-earned leisure, 
and stimulate the exertions of our tugs 
with frriendly exhortations. 

I regret to say that the philosophy of 
our galley-slaves failed to sustain them in 
their arduous efforts. They began well. 
The Sarah led the way, the Firefly fol¬ 
lowing close in our wake. As long as the 
friendly emulation between the two teams 
endured, we made fair progress. But, 
when it was discovered that the Firefly 
bad meanly hitched itself on to the stem 
of the Sarah, and was permitting our four 
“ paupers ” to pull the whole cavalcade, a 
difference of opinion arose. The Firefly 
tugs, having nothing to do, amused them¬ 
selves by peppering the inoffensive crew 
of the Sarah with pebbles from the bank; 
while the outraged pullers of the Sarah, 


finding themselves tricked, struck work 
altogether, and, after pulling our bead 
rouj^ into a bed of tall bullra^es, cast 
off the yoke and went for their fellow 
“ paupers.” To add to the general con¬ 
fusion, a real barge, towed by a real horse, 
came down to meet us, threatening with 
its rope to decapitate the whole of our 
party, and, whether we liked it or not, 
to drag us back to Low Heath. 

In the midst of all this trouble, I, as 
president, was loudly and angrily ap¬ 
pealed to to “ look out ” and “ m^e them 
shut up,” and “ port the helm, you lout,” 
as if it was all my fault! I tried to 
explain that it wasn't, but nobody would 
trouble to listen to me. How we avoided 
the peril of the barge I really cannot teU. 
It lumbered past us in a very bad temper, 
deluging us as it did so with the splashing 
fi^m its suddenly slackened rope, and 
indulging in remarks on things in general, 
and schoolboys in particular, which were 
not pleasant to listen to and qmte impos¬ 
sible to repeat. 

However, as has been truly said, a 
common danger is often a common bless¬ 
ing. And it turned out so in the present 
case. The mutinous “ paupers ” brought 
their arguments on the bank to a close; 
and it was decided for the rest of the way 
to attach the Firefly officially to the 
Sarah, and allow the seven tugs to pull 
the lot. They were quite sufficiently 
alive to their own interests to see each 
pulled his fair share; and the progress 
we made, although not racing speed, was, 
compared at any rate with our bad quarter 
of an hour in the buUrushes, satisfactory. 

No further adventure happened till 
Langrish pointed to a wooded hill a 
quarter of a mile further up stream, and 
said, 

“That’s Camp HilL Jump in, you 
chaps, and row.” 

Whereupon the tugs, glad to be relieved, 
came on board, the two boats cast loose, 
and the oars were put out. 

“ Botheration,” said Trimble; “ there's 
a boat ahead of us.” 

“ Only some fisherman — he won't 
hurt,” said Langrish. 

But as we approached the spot we per¬ 
ceived, not one boat only, but two, drawn 
up under the trees, and both empty, 
^^lat was worse, they were Low Heath 
boats, and bore the name of Jorrocks on 
their sterns. 

The committee looked glum as our 
party stepped ashore and proceeded to 
moke fast our boats to the trees. 

“Why can't Jorrocks send his excur¬ 
sionists somewhere else ? ” growled Lan- 
grish; “ I shouldn't wonder if they’ve 
bagged the Bottom.” 

The Camp HiU Bottom was a curious 
dell among the trees, almost in the shape 
of a basin, with heather and gorse all 
round the top, and beautiful velvety grass 
in the hollow. For a picnic it was an 
ideal place; close to the water, sheltered 
from the wind, with plenty of room to sit 
round, and an expanse of delightful heath 
and wood behind and on either side. 

It was on this heath, the legend went, 
that one of the most furious battles in the 
Wars of the Roses was fought, and the 
Camp Hill marked the place where Earl 
Warwick’s standard waved during the en¬ 
gagement. The Bottom was popularly 
supposed to have been hollowed out by 
some monks, as a burial-place for the slain; 


but their benevolent intention had been 
thwarted by the swoop of a band of 
marauders, who prefer^ robbing the 
slain to burying them, and left most of 
the monks dead in their own grave. 

There is little sign now of this tragic 
story about the qttiet grass-grown hollow, 
with its fringe of overhanging bushes, and 
carpet of mossy velvet. 

Just at present, however, as we made 
our way to the spot, we had something 
more important on our minds than Earl 
Warwick and the imlncky monks. . What 
if the Bottom was already bagged by a 
crowd of common holiday-makers, and all 
our carefully planned picnic was to be 
spoiled by their unwelcome intrusion ? 

It was too true. As we advanced we 
could bear sounds of revelry and laughter, 
interspersed with singing and cheers. 
Who could it be ? The voices sounded 
suspiciously youthful. Suppose—just 
suppose that the- 

les I It was too true I As we reached 
the edge and looked down on the coveted 
dell the first sight which greeted our eyes 
was a party of Low Heathens, sporting 
the day-boys’ colours, spread out luxuri¬ 
ously on one of the sloping banks, solacing 
themselves with provender and songs and 
leap-frog! 

1 never saw twenty philosophers look 
more blank than we did when slowly wo 
realised the horror of the situation. We 
were done! There could be no doubt 
that the enemy had got wind of onr pur¬ 
pose and had deliberately forestaUed us; 
and was now only waiting to enjoy our 
discomfiture, and make merry over our 
disappointment. 

As to the possibility of tlieir being oa 
sick at the sight of us as we were at the 
sight of them, it never even occurred to 
one of us. 

Our first impulse was to eject them by 
force. Onr next was to expostulate. Our 
third was to ignore them. 

“ Come on, you chaps,” said Langrish, 
leading the way to the bank facing that in 
the occupation of the enemy, “ here's our 
place, ^uat down and make yourselves 
comfortable.” 

The Philosophers followed the cue, and 
apparently unaware of the presence of any 
strangers, took possession of their slope, 
and tried to be as jolly as possible. 

“ I wonder where the day-boy cads go 
for their tucks,” said Trimble in on audible 
voice, evidently intended for the opposi¬ 
tion. “ Some one was saying they were 
trying to get up a kids’ club; ha, ha 1 I'd. 
like to see it.” 

“ Such a joke, Quin,” said a voice over 
the way, evidently pitched to carry across 
to us. “ You know those kids in Sharpe's ; 
they've started a society. What do you 
thi^ their motto is? Oh my, it’s &. 
screamer I ” 

“ What is it ? ” asked the voice off 
Quin. 

“ Keep it dark. I wouldn’t like it to 
get out I told you. Its Mena aani in 
corpore aanorum, or something like that> 
You should have seen Redwood yell over 
it.” 

“ Now, you fellows, let’s have our grub,” 
said Langrish, encouragingly. “ Chaps 
must eat, you know. Corpore aanutn is 
our motto, you know. Ha, ha! What 
do you think I beard one of the day louts 
call it ? Corpore aanorum ! ” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shrieks! we. 
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** Ho I ho ! ho!" shrieked the Urbans. 
In the midst of which hilarities we pro- 
daced our provender (greatly to the relief 
of onr pockets), and fell to. The opera* 
tion evidently did not pass unheeded by 
the other side. 

“I say, Flitwick,” cried some one, “ do 
yon know what philosophers eat ? ” 

“ No, what ? ’• 

“ I never knew till just now. Inky 
bread and cold bacon—fat sonduiches, or 
else shSrbet, if their tongues are long 
enough* to reach to the bottom of the 
bottles." 

“Hare some of this Bzzing pork pie, 
Jones ? " asked Coxhead, ostentatiously. 

“ Thanks. You have some of my sar¬ 
dines," replied I. 

Rummy name for a chap, Sarah, isn’t 
it ? ’’ said the voice of the captain’s fag 
opposite. “ There’s a new chap in Sharpe’s 
house this term, one of the biggest mules 
you ever saw—his name’s Sor^" 
"What,” replied hie friend—“is he an 
Qgly little cad with a tum-ap nose, and 
yellow kid gloves, that gets lines every 
day from the doctor, and can’t kick a foot¬ 
ball as high as his own head 1 Bather! I 
know him.” ' 

It was impossible to go on much longer 
at tliis rate. The atmosphere was getting 
warm all round, and the storm evidently 
might break at any moment. 

Fortunately for them, the Urbans, of 
their own accord, averted the peril. 

" If you’ve done lunch,” said Quin, 
" we'd better get to business. Our fellows 
go in for something besides tuck, don’t 
they, Flitwick ? ” 

"Rather,” said Flitwick, “we haven’t 
got a Latin motto that won’t parse ; but we 
meet to improve our minds, not stuff our 
bodies. I vote Mr. Quin takes the chair.” 

“.\J1 serene,” said Quin, perching him¬ 
self on a hamper. “ 1 now call upon Mr. 
Brown iii to read us his paper on 
’Itemains.’ ” 

This was the first mention of my old 
comrade. During the interchange of 
courtesies during lunch, he had kept 
steadily silent, anxious no doubt to spare 
my feelings. But now his chance was 
come. It was reserved to him to show 
off the Urbans on their intellectual side. 

But before he could come to the front and 
clear his throat for action, Langrish had 
loudly called the Philosophers to order. 

“ Now, you fellows,” said he, “ we have 
our programme to get through, and we’re 
not going to give it up, even if om* place 
of meeting was swarming with day-i^ots. 
Mr. President, you’d better lead off.” 

Thus called upon, I loudly summoned 
Mr. Philosopher Trimble to open the 
debate on the subject of “Beauty,” ven- 
^nring to add: 

"i^me fellows. I’ve been told, discuss 
robjects they know nothing about, such 
as ‘ Remains,’ and that sort of thing; but 
die Conversation Club makes a point of 
sticking to what they are familiar with, 
and tlmt is why we speak to-day of 
Beauty.” 

It would not be easy to give a verbatim 
f*port of the proceedings which followed, 
for each party was evidently more atten¬ 
dee to what fell from the other side than 
’•0 what fell from its own. And each 
speaker was evidently less concerned to 
Impress his fHetids than his enemies. 

But any one who hod chanced to stand 
fca the ridge above, half way between tho 


two parties, would have beard a medley 
somewhat of the following kind:— 

“ Gentlemen, in addressing you on the 

subject of remains-” 

“-1 need hardly explain what we 

mean when we speak of beauty-” 

“—Remains are things dug up out of 

the earth where they-” 

“-make a great mistake in calling 

things people beautiful. In £act 

“-very few of them are to be 

found unless you know where they are, 
but-” 

“-When we talk of a beautiful face 

we mean a face that is-” 

“-plastered over wdth mud and 

grime, and hardly recognisable till it is 

scraped clean, or-” 

“-people differ verv much about it 

—what one person tlunks beautiful, 
another-” 

“-generally digs for with spades 

and shovels, and may spend days-” 

“-trying to lock less ugly than 

they really are-” 

“-some people find this quite 

impossible and have to employ persons to 

“-make personal remarks about 

their neighbours —gentlemen,-” 

“-1 need not remind you that 

among the Urbans-” 

“-Are to be found some of the most 

hideous types of ugliness imaginable— 

What we need is-” 

“-A little common sense to enable 

us to tell the difference between shams 

“-like ourselves and the baboons, 

which is not always easy. In conclusion, 

gentlemen, I beg to point to our-” 

“-Dirty hands and faces, which no 

one who is really interested in hunting for 

remains of his native-” 

“-ugliness ought to be ashamed of.” 

And so on. 

We were too busy cheering our own 
orator and listening to the enemy’s, to 
take in the fiUl humour of the me^ey at 
the time. The opening speeches were 
evidently prepared beforehand (a good 
part of them possibly copied bodily out of 
some book). But, as soon as the chair¬ 
man on either side declared the subject 
open for discuseion, the interest thickened. 

Flitwick led off on “ Remains,” 
whereas it fell to my lot to reply on 
" Beauty.” By a little sharp practice, I 
got the lead, which, as it happened, turned 
out more to the enemy’s profit than my 
own. 

“Gentlemen,” shouted I, for the breeze 
mode it necessary to speak out; “ I beg 
to disagree with all that the last speaker 
has said.” 

“ Gentlemen,” came the answering 
voice of Flitwick, “ in consequence of a 
donkey braying somewhere near, I fear 
I shall find it difficult to make myself 
heard.” 

“ When people have nothing to say,” 
continued 1, “ the less they try to say the 
better.” 

“ I will not imitate the idiots who call 
themselves Philosophers, and yet don’t 
know what gender a simple Latin word 
like corpore is.” 

“It is sad to think how many afflicted 
ones there are, close to us, who cannot 
possibly be os big fools as they look, or 
look as big fools as they are.” 
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“ The one kind of remains you can’t 
find are the remains of a philosopher’s 
lunch. ‘ Greedy ’ is a mild word to use for 
their sickening gluttony.” 

“If you want to look for beauty, 
gentlemen, you should look anywhere but 
straight in ^nt of you.” (Cheers.) 

“ Gentlemen, as I hear some geese 
quacking, as well as the donkey braying, 
I find it difficult to say what I want.” 
(Laughter.) 

“ I deny that there is any beauty in the 
laugh of a pack of hyenas.” 

“ If there was anybody here called 
Sarah,” continued Flitwick, wanderinj; 
farther and further fi^m his point, “ who 
has been brought up in a girls' school and 
wears tan boots and lavender gloves in 
school (loud and derisive shouts), and is 
well known as the dunce of bis house 
(hear, hear;, I should advise him never to 
look in the looking gloss if he is afraid of 
chimpanzees.” 

This was too much for the pent-up 
feelings of the Philosophers—not that they 
particularly resented Flitwick's facetious 
allusions to myself—but in my capacity 
as President of the Club they felt called 
upon to support me. 

“ Shut up, cheap-jack ! ” cried Trimble, 
defiantly. We had given ourselves away 
at last I 

“ Hullo,” cried Flitwick, “ there’s some¬ 
body here. I wonder if those little cads 
of Sharpe’s have found out our place ? ” 

“ Your place I ” thundered Warminster. 
“ You knew it was ours. And we mean 
to kick you out.” 

“ Ho! ho! when are yon going to 
begin ? ” shouted the twenty Urbans. 

“ Now,” yelled the twenty Philosophers. 

A battle now seemed imminent as 
fierce and disastrous as that fought four 
centuries before on the adjoining heath. 
The blood of both parties was up, and 1 
might even have found myself engaged in 
a hand-to-hand combat with ray old chum 
Dicky, had not Tempest unexpectedly 
appear^ on the scene, like a bolt out of 
the blue. 

He was pushing along his bicycle, and 
had evidently been attracted to tho 
Bottom by the noise. 

“What’s up?” he enquired, taking 
advantage of the temporary silence. 

“ Those day-boy cads have come and 
lagged our places and spoiled our fun,” 
said we. 

“ No, it's your kids who have come and 
stopped ours,” protested the emmy. 

“ And you're all going down into tho 
middle to have a mill,” said Tempest. 
“ Just as you like. But why don't you 
try a tug of war across instead. You're 
pretty evenly matched, and I'll umpire !" 

It was not a bad idea, and took beau¬ 
tifully. The only drawback was, that 
Tempest, being a Sharper, was presumably 
^ejudiced in favour of the Philosophers. 
However, he bad the reputation of being 
addicted to fair play. 

“The side that's pulled down,” said be, 
“ clears out, and goes somewhere else; 
and the side that wins I'll photograph in 
a group.” 

It was a tremendous prize to offer, and 
served to stimulate both teams to tho 
uttermost. We had a rope with us which 
easily stretched across tho dell, and ad¬ 
mitted the twenty pairs of hands on either 
side to grasp it. Tempest carefully saw 
that neither side started with the least 
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advaotage, and waited till we were all 
ready before giving the ngnal. 

A tng of war in which each side is 
ranged up the steep slope of a hollow is 
very different work from a tug on the level, 
as we soon found out. Indeed, as soon as 
the rope M'as stretched, those lowest down 
were hanging on to it by their finger tips, 
while those higher up were obliged to sit 
down to get within anything like reach. 
Under these circumstances the contest 
was short and sharp, and ended in a draw. 
For each side lost its footing the moment 
tile strain was applied, and almost before 
Tempest had given the signal, the whole 
fiirty of us were sprawling in a confused 
heap on the grassy floor of the Bottom. 


This abortive contest had the effect 
(which probably Temp^t intended) of 
smoothing over, to some extent, the angry 
dispute which was on foot, and which was 
still further allayed by his undertaking to 
take a monster joint photograph of the 
two clubs, provided we stood or sat still 
for the process. 

After that, he good-naturedly remained 
at otur invitation, to officiate as judge in 
some impromptu sports, in which, once 
again, the rival parties proved most 
evenly matched. Finally, as evening weas 
drawing on, he consented just to witness 
a hurried display of our joint fireworks, 
after which, be told us, we must at once 
take to our boats and repair home. 

(To bt condnued.) 


It was an imposing display. Twdve 
Roman candles were set up at regular 
distances round the hollow, with a f^oa- 
in charge of each. Two rockets were set 
in position, one on either side, and green 
and red li^ts, alternately, were phmted 
on the bwks above. At a given signal 
from Tempest, all were simaltaneonslylit, 
and, in a perfect blaze of glory, accom¬ 
panied by a babel of cheers, we concluded 
our programme. 

At least, not quite. One unrehearsed in¬ 
cident was yet to come. For, as the smoke 
cleared off and the noise ceased, and our 
eyes once more grew accustomed to the 
twilight, we became aware of the presence 
of Mr. Jarman, standing in our midst 1 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANT.iTION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Ker, 

Amhor of “ dtampiotn if the Kremlinf “ The Tiger Chief of Survxahf etc., rte. 


A lono with the note for Mr. Guest, the 
coolie had brought another for his 
son, which the latter eyed with a very 
doubtful air. 

“ Well, I suppose it’s meant for me, as 
it's to me that the fellow’s given it,” said 
he at length; “ but, for all I can make out 
of the adless, it might os well be directed 
to the Emperor of China.” 

“ It must be Dick Torrington,” said 
Johnny, peeping over liis shoulder; “ he 
always writes a fist as if a spider had 
tumbled into the inkstand and tlien 
crawled away over the paper. It just 
reminds me of that fellow’s letter in Lever, 
which began, ‘ I have heard with aston¬ 
ishment, not umuingled with straw ’— 
and then they found out it wasn’t ‘straw ’ 
But ‘ shame.” * 

“ Well, let us see what he says, or at lea^ 
let us tiy to find out,” cried Guest, open¬ 
ing the letter. ” Hollo t what on earth’s 
all this ? ” he added, scanning its contents 
with a bewildered air. “Either old Dick’s 
gone stark mad, or he’s trying to make 
fun of us. Just listen to this: 

“ ‘Dead Giant, 

We mean to gulp the pork hot 
with saw-dust. Bloom and bust, withered. 
Lick sharks. I send your vile trumpet. 

R. Torrington.’ ” 

After the reading of this precious epis¬ 
tle there was a blank and awdul silence, 
and the two cousins eyed each other very 
moob as two men might do, who, sitting 
over a smoking plum-pudding, should see 
it change all at once into a dead cat. 

“ Is all that bosh really there ? ” asked 
Bramston at last, taking up the letter 
and glancing over it. “ I can't moke out 
a single word except the signature, and 
that only because he's printed it. Can 
be have meant it for a valentine, do you 
think?” 

“ Let me have a try at it,” said Digby 
Knight, stepping forward. “ I’ve man¬ 
aged to read a bit of the original MS. of 
Carlyle’s ‘Frederick the Great,’ which 
ihe old gentleman gave me as a keep- 
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sake,* so I think I ought to be pretty 
good at deciphering hieroglj'phics.” 

And, picking up the enigmatical docu¬ 
ment, he pored over it for some moments 
in silence. 

“ Well, Mr. Knight, what luck ? ” in¬ 
quired Guest, at length. “ I should think 
even you won’t get much out of such 
stuff as that beyond a ‘ conjectural emen¬ 
dation,’ ae those old buffers who edit 
Greek plays are always saymg.” 

“ Well, the sense of the passage is not 
immediately obvious, as our friend Pro¬ 
fessor Jenneret said of your chorus of 
‘ Tooral-li-tooral-H-tooral-li-day ’; but I 
think I’m beginning Co make it out at 
last, although it’s certainly no easy work. 
I'm sure I’ve got the first part aU right, 
though—it's only these three or feui 
words at the end that puzzle me.” 

“ Well, give us what you have made 
out, and we'll take the rest afterwards,” 
said Bramston, “ like that giant in Punch, 
whom they gave in one number down to 
his waist, and then wrote imdemeath, 
‘ To be continued in our next.’ ” 

“ All right! ” cried the correspondent 
suddenly, “I’ve made it all out at last; 
and, upon my word, you’ve tran^ted it 
as freely as the schoolboy who translated 
‘ Embrontetos ’ [a thunderstruck or idiotic 
man] by ‘a thundering fool.’ What I 
make of it is simply this: ‘ Dear Guest, 
we mean to go up the Peak next week 
some time. Come and do it with us. 
Look sharp. I am yours very truly, 

R. Torrinoton.' ” 

The prospect of climbing Adam’s Peak, 
and perhaps (who conld tell ?) finding out 
at last something definite about the mys¬ 
terious valley which was never out of 
their thoughts, would of itself have suf¬ 
ficed to make such an invitation a perfect 
godsend to the adventurous youths; and 
Mr. Guest had, as has been already seen, 
good reason to be as well pleased with it 
as themselves. That same evening the 

< This relic is KtUl in my possession, and (uJly bears 
out wtiat 1 have here said about it.—D. K. 


Major’s coolie went back with a hearty 
iu:ceptance, to which the boys ineisted 
upon adding a copy of the sarcastic valen¬ 
tine intended for poor Percy St. George; 
and, the next morning but one, imm^i- 
ately after their early breakfast, the cou- 
sins set forth upon their expedition. 

The distance to be traveled was rather 
more than twenty-ei^ht miles, which, in 
this mountainous region, would be some¬ 
what too severe a strain even for such prac¬ 
tised athletes as our two Wykehamists; 
so the planter kindly sent along with 
them his favourite horse, “ Donald,” to 
enable them to “ ride and tie ” by way of 
lightening the march. With ^e horse 
M'ent their indefatigable native hench¬ 
man, Mutto Sawmee; and Digby Knight 
—^’ho had by this time finished his series 
of newspaper letters upon tea-growing, 
and was himself bound for Adam’s Pe^ 
in order to write a description of the 
ascent —accompanied the party by way of 
escort. 

At first the two boys stoutly declared 
that they would walk the whole distance, 
and enjoyed beyond measure the brisk 
tramp over these wide, smooth, grassy 
uplands through the bracing freshness of 
the keen morning air, which made them 
feel (so said Guest) like “ going on as long 
as the nigger who kept on running for 
two days and two nights, because he was 
too lazy to stop.” 

It was, in truth, a perfect morning. 
The glory of the sunrise lighted np hUl 
and valley, stream and cliff, and gave a 
momentary brightness even to the 
shadowy thickets that hung upon the 
edge of the sunny grass-plain like a fur 
trimming on a bright green mantle. To 
right and left frowned huge pyramidal 
bluffs, the vast black rocks of which 
thrust themselves up with startling sud¬ 
denness through the fresh green of the 
wild grass, crested with dark trees that 
waved over them like the plumes of some 
mighty helmed. 

Every here and there the sides of these 
rocky bluffs towered into absolute preci- 
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pices, down the black, broken ledges of 
which some tiny stream, not yet parched 
np by the scorching heat that would dry 
it to the last drop a few weeks later, 
danced and sparkled in a thousand minia¬ 
ture waterfalls, while the life-giving fresh¬ 
ness of its glittering spray kept alive in 
the gloomy nooks and clefts of the great 
clifT-wall many a beautiful fern, the deli- 


then ? ” asked Guest, with a dubious 
look. 

“ Well, Lord Dufferin’s Viceroy of India 
now, yon know, so you’ve only to write to 
Calcutta and ask him. What's the matter, 
Johnny? is that foot of yours troubling 
you again ? ” 

In fact, Johnny Bramston—who had 
blistered bis left foot rather severely a few 


march as if i could tramp right round fhe 
world without being tired, like that active 
gentleman in He^^otus, who did the 
whole round in one walk, without even 
stopping to eat, or taking any luggage with 
him except an arrow, which, for some in¬ 
scrutable reason, he carried in his right 
hand all the time; but I’ve found out by this 
time that it’s wisest to save one’s strength.” 



cate tracer}’ of which far sur¬ 
passed the finest lacc that 
Mechlin ever wove. 

•• Isn't it glorious ?'’ cried 
Guest enthusiastically; ” one 
could never get tired of this 
splendid sunshine ! ” 

Tastes differ," said Jlr. 
Knight. ” I can assure you I 
^ pretty tired of it in the 
deserts of Tartar}*, where it 
btfmed all the skin off my face 
till my nose looked like tlie 
edge of a badly cut newspaper; 
and I got tired of it after a 
while up in the Polar Ocean, 
where the sun never set for 
eight weeks on end." 

^ *’ What fun I ” cried Bram- 


■ I snppnn»> you had some pretty 
queer advi-nuires when you were up 
in tlie Arctic Sea, Mr. Knight," sug- 
V gesteil briunston, who was never 
'j' ■! tired of‘■(imwing out" the corres- 
pondoiit upon Ills strange experiences 
of travel. 

•• Well, if bi'ing taken for a ghost is 
anything of an adventure, I've had 
that. In one of tlio out-of-tho-way 
islands up tlioro, I got cut off by the 
tide one rf-voning, and had to take a 
dying leap from the rook upon which 
1 stood ou to aledge of the main cliff, 
and then to claw my way right up 
the face of the precipice, getting cut 
all to bits in doing it; and when 1 
got to the top, what sliould I fiiul 
there but ii follow sitting closo to tlio 
edge, and sketching tlie sew. view 1 
Ho liftod his eyes just as I scrambled 
up, and ihero i stood before him on 
tlic very brink of the precipice, 0 «t- 
iimd ill all my terrors against 
til- rod siiuBet — a ghastly 


Guided by Muttg Sawmee." 


iton; it would be something to be ‘ os 
happy 08 the day is long ’ up there I " 

"It wasn't much fun, though, for the 
bimtam-cook that Lord Bufferin took 
with him up north, when we crossed the 
line of perpetual daylight, and it found 
no more sunrise to annoonce, went mad 
and jumped overboard, as if it were no 
use to live any longer if that sort of thing 
was allowed to go on.’’ 

“Did the cook really commit suicide, 


days before, and had not got it quite 
hei^ed yet—was now beginning to limp 
perceptibly; and, after a good deal of 
persuasion from his cousin and Mr. Knight, 
he at length condescended to mount the 
horse. 

“You’ll go along all the better by-and- 
by for sparing yourself a bit just at first," 
said the correspondent to him, as they 
moved on again. “^Vben I first began 
to travel I used to start off on a day's 


figure, with my faco and hands as blaok as 
a sweep, my hair and beard flying 
ways at once, and my clothes torn to rags^ 
and stained with blood from half a doses 
gashes! ” 

“ What a fri^i you must have 
him 1 ” chuckled Guest. 

“ I did : but 1 hod a queerer adventure 
not long after, when we were eoastiDg 
along the western side of Finmork on ov 
way op to the North Cape, wbieh, m yo* 
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Icnow, is the northernmost point of Europe. 
"Well, wo were hove-to one day among a 
lot of small rocky islands, and somebody 
sighted four wild-ducks a few hundred 
yards off on our starboard bow. One of 
our passengers, who was wild to shoot 
something, borrowed the captain's gun, 
and let fly at them ; and when the smoke 
cleared, instead of four ducks, there were 
jive. We all stared, thinking wo had 
counted wTong; but the man flred again, 
and this time, instead of five ducks, there 
were six! ” 

“ Like the ‘ Ten Little Niggers ’ re¬ 
versed,” said Johnny, as well as he could 
speak for laughing. 

“ We were all thunderstruck, as you 
may suppose,” continued Knight, “ for 
even if the other birds bad been under 
water, and had come up at the report, 
they would hardly have come one by one. 
Twice more the fellow fired, and each 
time he seemed to blow a fresh duck into 
existence instead of killing one; for, when 
he’d done, the four birds hod increased to 
eight! We all laughed fit to kill ourselves, 
captain and all; and our friend the sports¬ 
man threw down his gun, and stalked 
aw’ay aft in a perfect frenzy; and he didn’t 
hear the last of those ‘ enchanted ducks' 
(as we called them) all the rest of that 
voyage.” 

The story had hardly ended, when tlie 
boys struck up in chorus : 

“Oue little tvUd-tluck foariD^ into riew, 

A man fired and missed it, and tben tberc were two. 
Two little wild-ducks swimming out to sea, 

The maa shot at both of 'em, and blew 'em into three I" 

And in this style they would probably 
have gone right through the whole cata¬ 
logue, but for a sudden and startling 
interruption. 

Don^d had stopped short all at once, 
and, turning his head round, looked ex¬ 
pectantly at Bramston, as if waiting for 
iiim to dismount. These unexpected 
proceedings on the part of his steed 
.nroused Johnny, who, absorbed in Mr. 
I'Lnight’s stories, had for some minutes 
past been paying very little attention to 
.the scenery; and, as he glanced around 
him, a muttered exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment broke from his lips, echoed the next 
.moment by his cousin. 

Just in front of the horse’s feet, the 
^ground seemed to fall away all of a sudden 
in a mighty precipice hundreds of yards 
in depth, from the foot of which a beautiful 
green valley stretched far away to the 
south in the dazzling sunshine, mapped 
out in trim plantations, dotted with native 
huts and English bungalows (villas), and 
glittering with countless tiny streams. 
High tip against the warm, dreamy, 
tropical sky, beyond this charming valley, 
towered in shadowy grandeur a massive 
range of purple mountains, crowned by the 
-dagger-shaped snmmit of Adam’s Peak 
itself; and the whole of this wonderful 
picture was framed, as it were, between 
two bold rocky blufls, which approached 
so near to each other just at the point 
where our heroes stood, that they seemed 
to be gazing through a vast Gothic window. 

“There's Adam’s Peak for you at last, 
young men,” said Knight, pointing to the 
noble outline of the famous mountain; 
“and now you con see for yourselves 
what sort of climb you're going to have.” 

Guest and his cousin, however, eyed 
the magnificent peak with a far deeper 




interest than that of the mere athlete. 
Somewhere beyond that great spire of 
shadowy blue lay hid the object of all 
their day-dreams, the “Valley of Unseen 
Depths ” ; and they would have remained 
gazing at it for some time longer, had 
not Mutto Sawmee stepped forward, and 
signified to Bramston by an extraordinary 
pantomime (supplemented witli a few 
terribly mangled words of English) that 
he was to dismount at once. 

“ Nobody can go down here on horse¬ 
back, you know,” said the correspondent, 
answering Johnny's puzzled look, “ and 
that’s why Donald stopped for you to get 
off, like a sensible old beast as he is. 
This place is called ‘Jacob's Ladder,' and 
a pretty awkward ladder it is, 1 can pro¬ 
mise you! ” 

“What! are we going down there V' 
cried Johnny, staring blankly down into 
the tremendous depth below, where no 
way of any kind was to be seen. 

“ Indeed we arc,” answered Digby 
Knight, smiling, “ and you’ll see that we 
shaU get over it all right, grim though it 
looks. When I bod climbed the North 
Cape, and wanted to get down again, 1 
was rather startled to see our Norse cap¬ 
tain point straight down a sheer precipice 
of a thousand feet, and say cheerily, 
‘ Dere is de way! ’ But it turned out 
better than it looked, after all.” 

Bramston dismounted accordingly; but, 
still doubting whether Mr. Knight could 
really be in earnest in decla^g this 
seemingly impassable gulf to be their 
direct ro^, ho was standing irresolute on 
the brink, when Mutto Sawmee settled the 
matter by seizing the horse's bridle, and 
disappearing with it behind the screen of 
matt^ bushes that masked the edge of 
the abyss. 

Dig% Knight instantly followed, and 
the two English boys—greatly puzzled, 
but not in the least inclined to hang back 
—were at once at his heels, wondering not 
a little what was to come next. 

What came next was a zigzag ledge of 
slippery rock, barely wide enough to hold 
them both abreast, which went down, 
down, down, as if it would never end— 
past roaring waterfalls, and black tomb¬ 
like clefts, and perilous comers roimd 
which they sidled crab-fashion, and dark 
clumps of brushwood that clung to the 
face of the clifif like flies upon a wall. 

When they at last reached the foot of 
the terrific descent, and tamed to look up 
at it, they found it no easy matter to 
believe that they had really come down it 
at all. 

“ Good old Donald I he knew what he 
was about better than we did,” said 
Johnny, patting the brave beast's smooth 
shining neck and the white star on its 
broad forehead. 

“ Trust a horse for that,” cried Knight. 
“ There was a friend of mine riding homo 
along a mountain-path in the Himalaya 
late one stormy night, when suddenly his 
horse stopped short, and wouldn’t budge 
an inch; and at that minute a flash of light¬ 
ning showed him that, just in front of the 
horse's feet, the path had been carried 
away by a landslip, and that in another 
instant he'd have gone slap down the 
precipice!” ' 

Bramston now insisted upon Guest 
having a ride in his turn, he himself being 
by this time quite fresh again; and in 
t)^ style they made their way rapidly 


along the valley, which presented a scene 
of very unwonted noise and bustle; for 
this was the native “ New Year's Day 
which falls several weeks later than the 
European one—and all the coolies of the 
various estates were out in their best 
clothes, singing, shouting, beating drums, 
and enjoying their brief holiday to the 
utmost. 

Picking their way through the motley 
crowds that eddied along every path, our 
travellers suddenly came upon their own 
baggage coolies (who had been sent on 
ahead) resting under a spreading tree with 
the portmanteaus for pillows, as they had 
probably done at least half a dozen times 
in the cotirs© of their morning’s march. 
But no sooner did the English party come 
in sight, than up sprang the worthy 
Orientals with a sudden and desperate 
assumption of energy, and tramped 
briskly along just in front of them, trying 
hard to look as if they’ had been only 
waiting till our heroes come up. 

By this time the hot January sun was 
making itself felt in earnest, and the two 
boys (though evidently enjoying them¬ 
selves immensely) were beginning to look 
slightly &gged. 

“ 1 think we’ll take a leaf out of the 
book of our coolie friends here, and have 
a rest by the way,” said Dighy Knight, 
looking at his watch. “ The day's early 
yet, and we have still sixteen miles to go, 
which means a good dead in these parts; 
so the best thing we can do is to re.st and 
have lunch at that house up yonder on 
the hill.” 

“ Oh, the owner’s a friend of yours, 
then?” cried Guest. “Howjolly!” 

“Well, he may be, for all / can tell.” 
answered the correspondent, very coolly. 
“ for I haven’t the least idea who he is! ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Bramston, in dis¬ 
may*, “ are you going to march ns slap 
into a man’s house without even knowing 
his name? ” 

“ To be sure I am,” said ICnight, com¬ 
posedly ; “ and I’ll be bound we shall all 
get a real Ceylon welcome when I do.” 

And BO they certainly did; for, the mo¬ 
ment they were seen coming up the steep 
winding path that led to the bouse, the pro¬ 
prietor (who was writing in the verandah) 
sprang up and came forward to meet them 
with outstretched hands, greeting them os 
cordially as if the intrusion of ^ree total 
strangers to disturb him in the middle of 
his work were the very thing he had been 
longing for. 

And then, in one moment, their whole 
surroundings changed as if by magic. 
Outside the house was Asia, with its rocks 
and its jungles, its hare-limbed coolies, 
and rope-bridges, and thorny bridle-paths; 
inside was Europe, with its carved book¬ 
cases and gilt-framed pictures, its var¬ 
nished tables and photographic albums, 
its neatly bound magazines and illustrated 
journals. In the cool and well-furnished 
dining-room where their lunch was served, 
the sole tokens of the wild region around 
them were the row of antlered heads 
along the walls, and the huge, massy 
elephant-tusk above the door. 

“ That was the finest beast I ever shot,” 
said their host, as be saw bis guests eyeing 
this latter trophy; “and I’m sure I’ve 
never seen a bigger task—by my measure¬ 
ment it’s not an inch short of eight feet.” 

“J have, though,” rejoined Digby 
Knight; “ they showed me an elephant in 
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the King of Siam’s palace whose hisks 
were so long that they had grown across 
each other and gone right down to the 
ground; and the tips had even been 
sawn off to keep them from digging into 
the earth.” [A fact.] 

” Do elephants’ tusks decay same as 
our teeth do ? ” asked Bramston. 

“Indeed they do,” replied the host. 
“Why do you that ? ” 

“Well, I was thinking,” answered 
Johnny, “ that if they did, it must be jolly 
hard lines for the poor old elephants. 
Just fancy a ioothache eight feet long I ” 
Their hospitable entertainer seemed 
quite disappointed that he could not per¬ 
suade them to stay the night with mm, 
and insisted upon accompanying them 
down the hill on to the high-road, along 
which his cheery shout came roiling after 
them: 

“ Don’t forget that you owe me another 
visit whenever you come this way 
again!" * 

The travellers had not gone far before 
they came to one of those famous “ swing- 
bridges ” which are such a marked feature 
both of Northern India and of Ceylon. 
Their construction is very simple. Two 
stout ropes are stretched across a stream 
from bank to bank, about four feet apart, 
and a number of thin planks fastened 
between them so as to form a kind of rude 
footway. But the addition of a hand¬ 
rail is absolutely necessary to make this 
primitive bridge passable at all, for, by the 
lime you have reached the middle of it, 
the whole structure is rocking to and fro 
like a swing, and threatening every mo¬ 
ment to fling you head-over-heels. 

The bridge being only fitted for pedes¬ 
trians, Johnny Bramston—who was now 
mounted again upon Donald—passed the 
little river by a ford through which he 
was guided by Mutto Sawmee, while 
Ciwst and Digby Knight went across the 
bridge itself. The young Wintonian, with 
bovish self-confidence, felt sure that ho 
could go right over without having re¬ 
course to the hand-rail.at all; but, long 
ere he had got half-way across, he was 
fain to cling with both hands to the sup¬ 
ports on either side, and, even thus, could 
barely keep himself from flying off head 
foremost into the water. 

“ I say, Johnny,” whispered Guest, a few 
minutes later, as he tramped along beside 
his cousin’s horse, “ hadn’t we better tell 
Mr. Knight about this unseen valley of 
ours ? We can’t manage job by our- 
Belves, that's certain enough; and he 

* Tills Is reftlly no exagsvrstloa ot tlie provcrbisl 
nospitsUty of the C^lon plsnten, which Mrs. Ker and 
1 aperienoed to {all measure durinir onr expedltfoo 
10 adun'i Pesde, nod oar ascent o( it io ISS'.-U. K. 


knows so many out-of-the-way things, 
that he might know something about that 
too, just as likely as not. Besides, I don’t 
think he’d be so apt to laugh at us as the 
old Colonel or any of these other people.” 

“Right you are,” rephed Bramston; 
“ and, after all, if the story's well enough 
known to be put into guide-books, and all 
that sort of thing, it can't matter much if 
we do let it out.” 

Accordingly the young explorers took 
Mr. Knight into their confidence, and 
were greatly relieved to find that, instead 
of laughing at them (as they still half 
feared he might), he listened to their story 
with close attention and unmistakable 
interest. 

“I rather think I have heard something 
of this before,” said he, “ and very likely 
I may have read it in the same book from 
which you got it. After all, there is 
nothing impossible in the story, romantic 
as it sounds. The Chapar Rift, among 
the mountains of Southern Afghanistan, is 
a gorge of exactly the same kind, and 
certai^y no one who hadn't seen it would 
be likely to believe the descriptions given 
of it. Then, as to the legend of the 
elephants going away to that secret place 
to die, the very same tale occurs in ‘ Sind- 
bad the Sailor,’ which, extravagant as a 
great deal of it is, has a good many solid 
facts mixed np with its Munchausenisms; 
and, in my opinion, that's one of them.” 

“ Then you think this valley really does 
exist, Mr. Knight ? ” asked Guest, r^ant 
at finding his cherished dream confirmed 
by the authority of a real live newspaper 
correspondent. 

“I’m sure it does,” answered Digby, 
emphatically; “but, remember, it’s one 
thing to feel sure of its existence, and 
another thing to find it. To hunt for such 
a place over the whole breadth of the 
jungle east of Adam’s Peak would be like 
looking for a needle in a haystack. It 
seems to me, do you know, that the like¬ 
liest way of doing the job would be to get 
hold of some of these Murmen (the original 
inhabitants of Ceylon, you know) who 
live in the secluded vaUeys beyond the 
Peak, and whose forefathers were pro¬ 
bably there at the very time when that old 
monk made his tour through that district.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Johnny; “that’s 
the dodge, and no mistake I ” 

“ So 1 think,” replied Knight; “ for the 
valley must be pretty well hidden if even 
such fellows as our Mend Mutto Sawmee 
yonder have never, as you tell me, even 
heard of it; and if any tradition of its 
actual whereabouts does exist, we’re safe 
to find it among the Murmen. It’s won¬ 
derful how exact these verbal traditions, 
handed down for ages from father to eon, 
iTo be contiinifd.) 


very often are. When I was a prisoner 
among the Russians in Central Asia, I fell 
in with an old boy, who had never seen a 
history in his life (and couldn’t have read 
it if he bad), who tolked as glibly of' Alek¬ 
sandr Makedonski’ as if he had been a 
special correspondent with the Macedonian 
army, and told me some things about 
Alexander's campaigns in Bactria for 
which Grote would have given any money 
when he was writing the history of Greece. 
But we’ll have another talk about that 
by-ond-by, for I don’t want you to be 
missing all this splendid scenery.” 

In truth, the smrounding landscape was 
not one to be neglected. They were now 
well in among the great life-guard of 
wooded mountains encircling Adam’s 
Peak itself, and for the next two hoars 
(during which the two boys, riding tom 
about, went briskly on) they were climbing 
steep ridges, plunging down into busby 
boUows, tramping over perilous bridges— 
beneath which some gloomy chasm echoed 
with the roar of a foaming waterfall—or 
turning some tickhsh corner where one 
false step would have hurled them head¬ 
long through the air on to the roof of a 
planter’s house two hundred feet below. 

Toward the close of the second hour, 
they passed a large bungalow, in the 
garden of which two rosy English girls 
were playing lawn-tennis with an energy 
which showed that they had but recently 
come out to this relaxing climate; and, at 
the foot of the slope on which it stood, 
they found huddled together beneath a 
huge rock the queer httle leaf-thatched 
hovels of a native village, the people of 
which seemed to the astonished eyes of 
the Wintonians to be worshipping two 
coloured portraits of the Prince of SVales 
and Mr. Gladstone, cut out of some 
English paper and pasted on the side of a 
hut. 

“That’s nothing wonderful,” said 
Knight, smiling at their amazement. 
“ During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1867, the 
Hindoos put up a temple to General Ni¬ 
cholson, the hero of Delhi, and worshipped 
him under the name of Nikktil Seyn.” 

At length, just as afternoon was fading 
into evening, our travellers, having sv^ept 
around a magnificent cun*e of mountain 
road, descended suddenly into a large 
Cingalese village, turned off from the 
high-road just beyond it, and, following a 
steep, zig^ path along the bank of a 
rushing river walled in by huge lime¬ 
stone ^fis, found themselves all at once 
in front of Major Sim[«on's trim little 
bungalow, from the door of which Dick 
Torrington and Percy St. George came 
rushing to meet them with boisterous 
shouts of welcome. 
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THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 


By Henry Frith, 

Author tif “ ne SeareJi/or Ihe Taliiman,” "Tht Opal Mouniain" “On tht IVinyt qf the WM," "School Daft al SaadiUtnd*,'’ f(e.,ele. 


CHAPTER Xm.—THE CAPTAIN’S SECRET—THE SINKING OF THE SULTANA—WHAT NEXT 7 


C VRIOC3 as are coincidences in daily life, 
we are apt to forget their ocearrence 
after a while, unless we note them down 
and compare notes. But the coincidence 
of my meeting the captain of the Sultana 


him: a sailor—an assistant, 1 supposed— 
was at the other side awaiting orders. 

The captain looked at me steadily as I 
entered, and said— 

“ Youngster, come here. Warren, you 


on his tongue. I had seen him before, but 
had no notion that he was a doctor: I had 
put him doiKTi as only a passenger or a 
guest of the captain. 

“ There is a chance for me, then ? ” asked 



The Captain looked at me steadily as I entered." 


was perhaps as odd an experience as ever 
happened to any one. 

I hurried into the cabin, and found the 
wounded commander laid in a hammock 
on the floor: the doctor was kneeling by 


may go,” he said to the sailor. “ How 
long will you give me, doctor ? ” 

“ Fifteen minutes. If yon exceed that 
time I won’t answer for ye,” replied the 
surgeon, who spoke with an Irish ” burr ” 


the skipper, with a faint smile. "Well, I 
must speak to this youngster.” 

“ Then I'll leave ye in peace; but, mind, 
no excitement. Keep cool, and don’t taUc. 
Look here, boy, if you let him chatter 
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too much, I’ll scalp ye myself, so I 
will.” 

I felt abashed, and made no reply. As 
soon as the doctor bad quitted the cabin to 
visit his other patients the woimded skip* 
per said— 

" I have a reason to see you—you are 
surprised, no doubt. Listen. Your uncle 
is Jasper Murdoch,brother of my old fiiend, 
your lather 1 ” 

I nodded assent. My voice had failed 
me. He my father’s friend! 

“ Murdoch has a ward named Adela, 
has be not ? ” 

” Yes, sir," I replied, with a vivid blush; 
" a ^’ery pretty girl. She and my mother 
like each other very much, and-" 

" Stay; never mind that now. Does 
your precious uncle treat her well ? Does 
he feed her and dress her properly ? Tell 
mo, quick. Has she plenty of pocket- 
money and rich clothes ? ’’ 

" No, sir; she is plainly clad, and has no 
money.” 

“ What do you teU me ? ” cried the cap¬ 
tain, bis eyes flashing. “ No money I 
Where is it then ? " 

I could not reply satisfactorily, so I 
remained silent, staring at the swinging 
lamp in wonder. 

‘‘No money I ” continued Captain Riddle. 
Look you, boy; yoiur uncle is a hard man, 
and I am a soft one. He is rich—I am 
his partner in some ventures—but I shall 
never recover. Now listen—mark me. If 
ever you get back to Bristol tell Martha 
bow I died. Give her the papers which I 
ah all give you, and tell her her name W’as 
cm my lips at the last." 

I promised; but still wondered how 
the Captain, Martha, my uncle, and Adela 
Hemphill were connected. The captain 
either believed that I knew more than I 
did, or he would not trust me with his 
secret. Was he Adela’s father ? 

“You will see justice done? See 
Holliday: tell him that the time is come. 
Your uncle mutt make restitution to Adela; 
d’ye hear ? ” 

Y'es; I promised to perform all his 
wishes. 

“ The papers are in yonder locker. Take 
them presently— Stay, call the doctor—I 
feel the blood. Brady ! Brady ! ’’ 

He could only gasp the name; in my 
terror I rushed out and shouted for the 
surgeon. 

Dr. Brady'retumed quickly, and when he 
had succeeded in reUeving the patient he 
turned to me and said— 

“He has over-exerted himself! You 
shouldn't have talked with him at all! 
What could you and he have to chatter 
about ? Is it some relation of the rk pper 
you are ? A queer way to pick up rela¬ 
tions I ” 

I explained that I was the nephew of 
Mr. Murdoch, with whom Captain Riddle 
was intimately connected in business. A 
kind of partnership, I fancied. 

“Oh, indeed! Then I'm thinking it 
will be soon dissolved.” 

“Will Captain Riddle really die, sir? ” 
I whispered. “ Oh, I hope not! ” 

“ I'm very sorry to tell you that he’s as 
good as dead this minute, poor fellow! 
He's had a bullet through his lungs from 
that Frenchman’s ‘ top,’ and he’ll never 
stand up again. I wish I hadn’t listened 
to him, and left him at all 1 What is it ? ’’ 
he asked very gently; “ what do yon 
want ? ” he said, turning to the dying man. 


He made a sign to me and pointed with 
a trembling hand to the locker. I nod¬ 
ded, and touched my chest. The doctor 
guessed the meaning of this pantomime. 

“ I will see that he has any papers 
there," he whispered to the skipper. 
“ Quiet, now; lie still, man, and hope for 
the best. Easy, now. That will do—yes ; 
the boy will manage it. Come here, he 
wants ye! ” he cried to me. 

I knelt down by the side of the dying 
man, who managed to whisper: “ Adila I 
take care of her. Give her—ah! I’m 
dying—I’m-’’ 

“ Go on deck now,” said the doctor; 
“ he’s on his way from earth. Leave 
me here. Keep out o’ sight. Be off! 
I'll keep your papers safe for the pre¬ 
sent." 

I rose reluctantly and quitted the cabin. 
On deck all had changed. Night had 
settled down on the sea, and heavy gusts 
were sweeping up the spray at intervals; 
there were already signs of a south-wester. 
The mate was on ^e quarter-deck when 
I came up. 

“ How’s the skipper ? ’’ he inquired. 

I told him I was afraid there was little 
hope. 

“ Perhaps it’s os well," he replied. 
“ If the gale comes on, as looks likely, 
he’ll be well out of it. We can’t weather 
it on the French coast." 

“ Will there be a storm ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Bad weather is brewing all round; 
and no quick-passing tempest either. If 
we can’t get the ship in trim to-morrow, 
good-bye to her! ” 

He crossed the deck as he finished 
speaking, and I crept away forward again, 
to ponder on the captain’s condition and 
our own prospects—and Adela! 

Such a revelation was a romance. 
Such an incident in a book would have 
appeared, perhaps, singular; although, 
after all, the fact that Adda’s supposed 
father vvas a privateer captain, by name 
Riddle, was not so very surprising at a 
time when privateers were as thick at 
sea as locusts in Palestine or Egypt. 
Adela had hitherto borne anotlier name, 
and it had not occurred to me to question 
her descent. Certainly I had aeked her 
of her young days, and concerning them 
she bad been reticent at least. But per¬ 
haps she had not seen her father for 
years! Perhaps slie did not know him— 
perhaps—but there was ample room for 
speculation. I knew that she disclaimed 
any intimate knowledge of her youthful 
years, and possibly her life in her mind 
only extended to her sojourn in my 
uncle’s house in Bristol. 

Uncle, too, may honestly have retained 
the fortune in his hands. Appointed sole 
guardian, he perhaps invested it in his busi¬ 
ness ; and he mnst have been, of course, 
aware that Captain Biddle was alive. 
Whether the old, good tmderstanding 
remained is no matter. Riddle had be¬ 
come master of a vessel, and, no doubt, 
assisted Mr. Murdoch in some efficient 
manner. But the connection was a pro¬ 
blem to me then. I could not put the 
circxunstances together properly, and so 
complete the solution of the puzzle. Time 
alone would develop it. 

But the connection W’ith myself was a 
different matter. By carrying out the 
captain's wishes I would have a certain 
claim to assist Adela herself—and we 
were already friends. The papers which 


the captain kept by him, out of mv uncle's 
reach, I hoped would yield all the neces¬ 
sary information to enable Adela to pro%'e 
her identity. Whether she was Mr. Rid¬ 
dle’s daughter or not did not matter. 
But who was Martha ? why did she take 
so much interest in the girl, and why did 
Biddle think so much of Martha ? 

These and many collateral thoughts 
filled my mind as I stood by the bulwarks 
forward, watching the lifting of the vessel 
and wondering whither the increasing 
breeze would drift us. The shot-holes ui 
our side had been plugged, but the men 
bad been for some time employed at the 
pumps. Danger, however, was not anti¬ 
cipated, apparently; though the mate, as 
pleasant and good-humoured a man as yon 
could serve under (when not exasperated), 
had already expressed a hope that tho 
wind would not increase very much. 

I hung over the now disfigured bows, 
and pondered. Suddenly my attention 
was arrested by the occasioned disappear¬ 
ance of the wUte streak of paint which 
ornamented the hull of the Sultana. 
The sea must certainly be rising, and yet 
the waves did not appear to be larger. 
They curled over more certainly—but no 
doubt the darkness favoured the idea of 
increased roughness. 

All the crew who remained available 
for duty were on deck or aloft; on watch, 
or strengthening the spars which had been 
fished and spliced; or replacing the stays 
and running rigging. The Sultana lifted 
lazily to the sea; she was no longer the 
Uvely craft which had flown along the 
southern coast like a sea-bird. Her 
defeat had depressed her, and she had no 
vitality. So I argued in my fancy as I 
gazed down the side watching the waves. 

Coold I believe my eyes: the white 
streak now hardly showed at all when tho 
vessel rose. Was it possible that some 
unknown leak was gr^ually, surely, cer¬ 
tainly dragging us to destruction. Tho 
carronter and his mate were busy aloft. 
Pernaps they bad not sounded the well! 
Let me make sure. 

I waited a while, and then feeling 
almost convinced that the Sultana was 
settling down, I hurried aft to the mate, 
who was pacing the quarter-deck, deep in 
thought. At any other time I would have 
feared to address him, but the circum¬ 
stances demanded it. 

“Sir," I began, “I think the vessel is 
in danger.” 

“ And who gave you leave to think ? ’’ 
(I omit the gamislihe employed to accen¬ 
tuate his words). “ What do you mean by 
interrupting me? Danger! Of course 
she is in danger. Go forward ! " 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but tho 
Sultana is settling down, I think. I am 
sorry to disturb you—but ’’ 

“ What do you say ? Settling down ! 
settling down ! If I didn’t have a kind 
of suspicion of something. How do you 
know ? " 

“ Because while watching tho white 
streak, I saw that it gradually disappeared 
—and ” 

“ Mr. Cantle! Pass the word for the 
carpenter," cried the mate, suddenly. 
“ Be smart t ’’ 

The man slid down a backstay and came 
aft hurriedly; he touched his cap and 
waited. 

“ Have you sounded the well lately ? ’’ 

“ Not very lately, sir," said Cantle. 
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" The Bhip is sinking. Come with me. 
Say nothing, boy, till we return," added 
the mate. 

They descended, and once more I was 
alone. The man at the wheel was silent 
and ghostly. The moon, long obscured by 
heavy clouds, did not render him distinctly, 
—a dim light, or a lightened darkness, 
rested on all around. Into it from the 
lighted cabin stepped the surgeon. I ran 
to him. 

“The captain, sir ? How is he ? ” 

“ Dead, my lad. All is over! How 
the vessel lurches. Anything wrong ? ’’ 

The man at the helm made no answer, 
and I was framing a discreet reply, so as 
not to disobey the mate's injunctions, 
when, to my relief, the carpenter and the 
officer appeared. 

“A bad business, doctor. Tlie ship's 
settling down. A leak somewhere; 
but we can’t find where. How's the 
skipper ? ” 


Own 

“ Dead ! Ship sinking! Are you 

certain 'i " 

" Wicli I were not. I'm afraid it's 
only a matter of a few hours, anyway. 
If the wind rises our sticks will go over¬ 
board ; if the water rises it will come 
overboard. We're in a nice fix. Our 
best boats are gone. Wo have only one 
fit for launching. Summon all hands, 
Mr. Cantle. We must do our best t I'm 
glad the poor skipper is out of it." 

The crew quickly gathered in the waist, 
and stood, dark shadows, to listen to the 
midnight address which the wind carried to 
their ears, and past them out over the sea. 

“My lads," began the mate, “I have 
bad news for you. The skipper has 
passed away. He's gone aloft, lads; and 
when you have beard the rest, you’ll say 
os I do, I’m glad of it. The Suliana is 
settling down fast. I’ve sounded the 
well. There’s a strain or a leak some¬ 
where, so we must do our best. We’ll 

(To be cunUnii'J.) 
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bury the captain decently, and then look 
after ourselves. What d’ye say ? ” 

“Ay, ay, sirl The captain’s first; 
that’s his rights.” they replied. 

This arrangement was made, and pre¬ 
parations were commenced fur the burial. 
A funeral at sea is a most impressive scene. 
It has ofren been described, and there is 
no need for me to repeat the melancholy 
details of the ceremony—the bareheaded 
crew standing at the gangway—the 
mate reading the prayers in a mumbling, 
halting fashion, not appreciating them, 
nor impressed by the tplendid, glorious 
words of the Epistle. 

Suffice it to say that the body of the 
late captain of the Sultana was com¬ 
mitted to the deep, to be turned into cor¬ 
ruption, looking for the resurrection when 
“ the Sea shall give up its dead ! " Then 
we turned to consider oiuaelves, and tu 
repair the damaged boats, for we did not 
know what might befall us. 


MY HOLIDAYS AT PAULBORODOH. 


W HEN I was a boy at school at Holmebury, 
in the year IB—, but why let the reader 
know bow old a boy I am now* ? ^\'hen I was 
at Bchooi, I say, there w'as one period of the 
year when I felt that I was badly treated. 
That was at holiday time 1 

Not that I was one of those abnormally 
studious youths who take an absolute plea¬ 
sure in grappling with Euclid and Latin, and 
all the other horrors ; who throw down their 
beloved books with a sigh, and view a perioil 
of enforced leisure as a dreadful deprivation. 
No: the reason of my depression on breaking- 
up day was this ; that, whereas all tbe other 
boys were off to their homes, I was left mise- 
rablybebind—left to empty rooms; to deserted 
rows of desks; to echoing, dreary passages; 
to horribly lonely dormitories; in a word, to 
solitude! 

My parents lived in India, “ and that’s the 
reason why." True, I had relatives in 
England, namely, two uncles; but one lived in 
some remote polar region near Cape Wrath, 
and I hated oatmeal porridge, and it was too 
far to go. and (it’s just as well to mention it) 
Mr. MoCuUen had never asked me to visit 
him: and the other uncle never asked me 
either—exeept—bnt wait a bit! 

This latte^ personage, Mr. John Unwin, 
lived in Pauloorough, a cathedral town some 
fifty miles away from Holmebury, and up to 
the time when I was thirteen I bad never 
seen him except on one occasion. That was 
when I first entered Holmebury School. Mr. 
Unwin had then, after exploding upon tbe 
principal, Dr. Coope, and my astonished self 
a great number nf Shakesjwarean and Latin 
quotations, after giving me a large amount of 
advice concluding with the speech of Polonius 
to Laertes, which left me in a gasping state, 
and my uncle (he was of an apoplectic 
build) in a profuse perspiration, and finally, 
after presenting me with the sum of one 
shilling in good English money—Mr. Unwin 
had then, I say, taken his departure, and 


A TALE OUT OF SCHOOL. 

By Andrew Home. 

CHAPTER I.—CONTAINS A 8CUMONB. 

for two years I saw (and heard) nothing 
of him. 

We were about to break up for the summer 
holidays, which then began about June 24, 
under the old system of half-years. I was 
already receiving the condolences of my 
friends and trying to feel as resigned as pos¬ 
sible, when I received the following letter, 
which is the sole cause of the following 
rambling but veracious narrative. 

“ Tbe Precinct, Paullmrough: Jane M, 18 — 

“ My dear Nephew, —I consider that it would 
now not be unadvisable that you should for a 
brief period enter my domiciliary abode, and 
for yon to render some account of your studies 
and the various branches of knowledge with 
which you maybe acquainted, in order that I 
may issue such report to your parents respect¬ 
ing your progress (if any) as may be deemed 
advisable. It is possibly regrettable that this 
could not be done ab initio (a phrase which 
your acquaintance with Latin will no doubt 
enable you to translate), but this has been a 
pure cose of non potsumus. I have commu¬ 
nicated by this post with Dr. Coope, and I 
give you below directions for your journey. 
(These were many and varied). 

“ Trusting to ^d you possessing the mens 
Sana iu sano corpore, 

I am yonr affectionate ancle, 

John Unwin." 

I immediately showed this letter to my chief 
crony, Tom Scott by name; and I regret to 
state that we both roared with laughter, in 
spite of the gravity of the situation. 

“ I suppose you’ll have to go," said Tom. 

“ I must," I replied, for I was in more awe 
of my uncle than I cared to acknowledge. 
“Besides, anything is better than slaying on 
here." 

“I don’t know about that, Arthur,” said 
my friend; “ he means to make you work, 
evidently, and in the holidays, too. What a 
shame! ’’ 

(7b eonllnued.) 


I groaned. “Studies," and “branches of 
knowledge," I quoted, looking at the letter 
again; “ that sounds bad." 

“He knows all about ’em, I suppose?" 
queried Scott. 

“ You should hoar him quote Shakespeare," 
I responded. 

“Well, you know ‘King John.’ don't 
you?" 

I shook my bead gloomily. “ I did when 
I went in for that wretched * exam,’ but of 
course I’ve forgotten it all now. By the bye, 
what’s mens sana, and all that stuff? " 

“ It means hoping you are well, don't it ? 
Why can’t he say it in English?" said 
Scott, growing exasperated. 

“ Suppose he asks me what it means ? ” 

“Oh, say we're only doing Cssar; and I 
tell you what, Arthur, take a Latin diction¬ 
ary with you. It’s a horrid idea, though t " 

We both shuddered. A Latin dictionary 
in the holidays 1 

“ He writes like a prime minister, don't 
be ? " splattered Scott through his chuckles, 
as he read the letter again. “ Sorry for you, 
Arthnr, very." 

“ Look here," said I, suddenly, “ you lire 
near Paulborough; come and look me up 
sometime." 

“ What! and faee this prodigy of learn¬ 
ing 1" 

“He wen't examine you." 

Scott seemed doubtful on this point, but 
he promised to think it over; and the bell at 
that moment rang for prayers, and we bad 
to go in. 

I found the Doctor ready for me with 
another letter from my uncle. The arrange¬ 
ments were soon made, and that half-year 
I was one of the first boys to leave Holme¬ 
bury for the holidays. 1 was downright 
sorry when it came to going away, for was I 
not exchanging possibly one bod time for 
another much worse? I was full of mis¬ 
givings. 
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Bia ANIMALS. 


By Dr. Arthur Stradlikg, f.z.s. 


FART I, 



But to resume our consideration of Big 
Animals (and small ones), these microscopic 
animalcules—often called “ insects," but that 
is a dreadful mistake, such as nobody ought 
to make nowadays—these tiny creatures 
are by no means a recent discovery, though 
they are so much in fashion at the present 
time. Lecuwenhoeck, a Dutch naturalist, 
was, I think, the first to describe them, 
more than two hundred years ago; but 
long before that the ancients had a 
theory that air and water swarmed with 
minute invisible beings. In spile of his 
very imperfect microscope and appara¬ 
tus, the clever Dutchman was able to 
recognise several difTerent species, which 
he detected in water, cabbage-broth, the 
stomachs of frogs, chickens, and fiies, 
and in thc“tai(ar'’ which accumulates 
on human teeth. But 1 doubt whether 
he ever foresaw the depths to which his 
researches would be extended by suc¬ 
ceeding generations. The schoolmen of 
old used to waste their lives in endless 
disputes as to the exaet number of thou¬ 
sands of angels which might dance on 
the point of a needle ; our philosophers, 
more practical, now astound ua with real 
scientific computations of the millions 
of microbia capable of “ bombarding ’ ’ 
each other with incessant movement in 
a space whose diameter should not 
exceed that of a liumon hair. 

Now. all these things are deeply in¬ 
teresting and exceedingly important, but 
1 confess that I am old-fashioned and 
unscientific enough to prefer bigger 
animals myself, as matters of study. I 
like something that I can “pat down’* 
and talk to and have tea with. You 
can't ebum in with a bacterium, you 
know, however much regard you may 
entertain for hLs microscopic welfare. 
And so I propose, in the course of this 
and one or two succeeding papers, to give 
you a few reminiscences and details con- 
centing some of the biggest brutes now 
existing on this planet. Yon need not 
be at all alaimcd. I am not going to 
“ improve the occasion,” or be instruc¬ 
tive in any way. We won’t have any 
insidious powder of science disguised in 
anecdotal jam ; nor, on the other hand, 
will I inform you that a whale lives in 
the sea, or that an elephant has four leg» 
and a trunk. I am just going to jot 
down at random such facts and odditien 
about some of these great creatures as 
may be new and curions to you. 

One of the strangest things about 
tliem is that many—notably the girafTc, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and gorilla— 
have been discovered, then lost sight of 
and forgotten, and then re-discovered 
again. Ancient records speak of many 
such creatures as having a well-recog¬ 
nised existence—records looked npon for 
centuries as fables or superstition, until 
travel and exploration have established 
their truth. The gorilla, the biggest 
monkey, for instance, is constantly 
spoken of in old books of adventnre, 
unmistakably described, though under 
fanciful names like “ Wild Man ’’ and so 
forth ; yet it is only a few years ago that the 
African traveller Du Chaillu was absolutely 
doubted by zoologists when he gave an account 
of these great apes, until he set the matter 
at rest by bringing home and exhibiting & 
skin. 

So, too, the Romans often had in their 
amphitheatres and spectacles foreign beasts 


I ^nis is the age of the infinitely little. This 
. is the reign of King Microlw—andavery 
despotic sovereign he is. Nothing in the 
shape of an animal that can be seen with the 
naked eye has any chance with him in-popu¬ 
lar favour just new; everybody is going in 
for bacteria and coccidia and bacilli, and 
trifles like the rhinoceros, elephants, and 


allowed to gather honey (to which I was 
partial at that age) all the day from every 
opening flower instead of going to school, I 
could have improved the shining hour equal 
to any bee. However, I suppose the poor bee 
must work pretty hard if, as we are told, 
be is obliged to visit on an average 218,750 
flowers to make one ounce of “ the excellent 


hippopotami appear to be overlooked or for¬ 
gotten. Even the ant and “ busy bee,” from 
which we have all suffered so much as boys, 
.-tre at a discount; though they never were 
favourites of mine. I liked them well enough 
for their own sake, but I did wish that they 
were not gnite so offensively indnstrions ; and 
1 remember thinking that if I bad been 


substitute for batter at breakfast,” and that, 
too, without counting blanks, exhausted 
flowers, the worked-ont claims of other bees ; 
so perhaps the balance between honey-gather¬ 
ing and Euclid or irregular verbs is not so 
very unequal after all. Do old bees, I wonder, 
ever buzz warnings to the young ones about 
“ How doth the little lazy boy! ” 
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which were not Been in Europe again tor 
bondreds ot years, and which are compara* 
lively rare in the finest zoological gardenseven 
now, snob as the hippopotamns, rhinoceros, 
and African elephant. Gibbon says that 
hundreds of lions were brought over {probably 
from Algeria) to be slaughtered in the cruel 
sports of the arena. 

Talking of big animals and little ones. 


Own 

what would you call a medinm-sized animal ? 
It’s an expression yon often hear, and I think 
is generally intended to convey the idea of 
something about as big as a cat or dog. But 
what would really be the dimensions of an 
animal occupying the middle place between 
whales and elephants and the tiniest microbe ? 
Probably something like a small house-fly, 
or perhaps a big flea. Yon know how big a 
(To be tonliMtud.) 


whale is, and this will give you some notion 
of bow inexpressibly small are these infini¬ 
tesimal creatures which play so important a 
part in the phenomena of oar existence. 
After all, when yon come to think of it, there 
would be nothing to wonder at specially in 
the size of anything, big or little, if it were 
not that we tUways anconscioosly compare 
everything with ourselves. 
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ODD TEATS IH SFOET8 AVB PASTIMES. 


A BOT jamps farther with a nm than with- 
XX out one, but it ia a fact not generally 
known that if he takes a double jump be wiU 
clear a greater distance than with two single 
jumps with a pause between. A man has 
cleared 12 feet 2^ inches at a standing jump 
—wide jumping, of course—but with two 
standing jumps as much as 26 feet 2 inches 
has been cleared, and with three, 41 feet 7 
inches. These are extreme instances, and 
their value for comparative purposes is rather 
spoilt by their having been done with dumb¬ 
bells in the hands in order to give a greater 
swing and lifting power to the arms; but 24 
feet has frequently been cleared at a double 
jump, and 34 feet at a treble one. 

After the third jump the strength, in most 
coses, begins to f^, and the fourth is gene¬ 
rally rather a short one ; but men of excep¬ 
tional strength have kept up the game so 
well that there is an instance of 61 feet 5^ 
inches being cleared in five standing jumps 
without any weights or other aids, which is 
an average of over 12 feet per jump, and just 
a shade over the record for a single. As 
many as ten jumps have been tried without 
any falling off, and there is a record for that 
distance of 137 feet 7 inches, by Darby at 
Dudley, giving an average of 13 feet 9 inches, 
which is over all the records for the single 
jump. Even as many as seventeen jumps 
have been made and 244 feet 6 inches cov¬ 
ered, which yields the astonishing average of 
14 feet 4 inches and a trifie over, from tonch 
to touch. 

Of late years men have been putting their 
jumping powers to all sorts of strange trials, 
and we shall probably have our record lists 
further complicated by tables of jumping and 
stepping and hopping in scores of complica¬ 
tions. A few of these may be interesting as 
encouraging another form of exercise. For 
two hops and a jump without any run the 
best we can find at present is 34 feet; for 
three hops and a jump we have 47 feet; for 
four hops and a jump we have 63 feet; for 
live bops and a jump we have 71 feet 2 
inches. If we take the jump at 11 feet 2 
inches we shall get an average of 12 feet 
each for the hops, which to many people may 
appear incredible, but which is correct all 
the same. Some of the distances realised by 
this combined hopping and jumping are 
quite a revelation. For instance, it has been 
found possible with nine bops and a jump to 
cover 120 feet 3 inches, which is an average 
of over 12 feet between each touching of 
the ground ; and that this is not impossible 
is proved by the fact that ten hops and a 
jump have realised 182 feet 7 inches, which 
yields much the same average of over 12 
feet from touch to touch. 

These distances have all been done with¬ 
out a run. With a run, two hops and a 
jump have given 49 feet 6 inches, six hops 
and a jump have given 101 feet 10^ inches, 
eight bops and a jump have given 122 feet, 
and ten bops and a jump have given 146 feet 
8^ inches, being an average of 13 feet 4 
inches from touch to touch. 

In 1871, Emmerson, at Manchester, tried 
what he could do with a hop, two strides, 
and a jump, and with those three intermediate 
touches he managed to travel 45 feet 3 inches. 
He also tried what he could do with a hop, 
two strides, a hop, two strides and a jump, 
and at this rather embarrassing complication 
be managed to accomplish 73 feet 2 inches. 

The most difficult part of this game is. of 
course, the double striding, which practically 
stops the swing. With a run to begin with, 
the hop, two strides, and a jump, have carried 
a man 60 feet 8| inches. With an ordinary 
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hop, step, and a jump, without a run, men 
have got over about 32^ feet; but with a run 
to start with, more than 48 feet has been at¬ 
tained—in fact, as much as 48 feet 8 inches 
has been recorded. Of this hopping and step¬ 
ping and jumping the most con^licat^ 
combination is that of a running hop, three 
crosses, a stride and a jump ; and in this way 
Dearden, of Haydock, once covered 93 feet. 

It would not at first sight seem to be easy 
to jump very far backwaMs, and yet as much 
as 17 feet 8 j inches has been covered in this 
way, of course without a run. In two backward 
jumps over 20 feet have been covered ; in fonr 
about 40 feet seems to be the best; but for six 
there was an extraordinary performance on 
the part of Swales in 1669, when at Leeds he 
covered 54 feet 11 inches, an average of about 9 
feet 2 inches per jump, which was exceeded by 
Darby in 1888, when he succeeded in travelling 
25 yards in eight backward jumps, which is 


I T was not called a school. Oh, no ! 

That term was always reckoned “ low " 
At “Culture House” AcMemy, 

Dove Bead, St. Muggleton-on-Sea. 

They did not speak of “ Masters ” there— 
Name fraught with tyranny and fear ; 

But called them, as more musical, 

“ Instructors,” and “ The Principal.” 

The Beverend Doctor Coddleton 
Believed himself by nature one 
Especially designed to rule 
A happy, high-class private school. 

His voice was unctnoos and bland ; 

He had a soft, caressing hand. 

Which never, so he'd boast with joy. 

Had struck a poor, defenceless boy. 

Boy, did 1 say ? A vulgar word 
That savours of the “ common herd ” ; 

It was, of course, a slip of pen. 

For these were oil “ Young Gentlemen.” 

No low-bred slang their speech debased, 

But phrases their reuiorks preface<l 
Like “ Have the goodness,” “ Should yon 
mind ? ” 

Or “ Would you be so very kind ? ” 

They nsed no nick-names (which reveal 
A type of mind most ungenteel!) 

But spoke, with subtle emphasis, 

Of Mister That and Master This. 

Their well-oiled locks were never rough. 
None ever showed a dirty cuff; 

But all had patent-leather boots. 

And always wore their Sunday suits. 

Bough games like football they declined, 

As quite unfit for youths refined; 

But played at cricket (if yon call 
It “cricket ”) with a woolly ball. 

But mostly they preferred to go 
For promenades, correct and dow. 

Linked arm-in-arm on the Parade. 

In spotless bats and gloves arrayed. 

Where now and then the passers-by 
(Low creatures t) winked the other eye ; 

And asked each other, with a smile. 

The masculine of “ crocodile.” 


an average of 9 feet 4^ inches from tooch to 
touch. 

To avoid any misconception, it may be as 
well to state that the performances above 
mentioned are all those of full-grown, well- 
trained men. For the running wide jump at 
our public schools the average best is ateut 
18 feet; and for backward jumping, without a 
run, 7 feet is about the average. This is, of 
course, for the bigger bo^s at the bigger 
schools. The distances given are perhaps 
greater than would have b^n expect^ ; but. 
after all, they are trifling in comparison with 
those accomplished by the lower animals. If 
a boy were a flea or a locust he could jomp 
two hundred times his height, so that a lad 
of 5 feet would easily clear a length of five 
cricket pitches. When that is done, and duly 
certificated, we shall certainly have to find 
room for another batch of cariosities injump- 
ing. 


Then in the evenings they would sit 
In graceful attitudes and knit; 

Or else reclined in easy chairs. 

And worked at little canvas squares. 

Into this happy little world 
One melancholy day was hilled 
By Fortune, who, we know is blind, 

A youth of quite a different kind. 

No lily-handed scion he 
Of cultured aristocracy, 

But boorish, blatant, loud and rude, 

Of manners quite unformed and crude. 

His plain plebeian name was Dick— 

A fact that galled them to the quick— 

Those St. Clares, EsniAs, Egertoos, 

Veres, Montagues, and Algernons. 

He'd dig them in the ribs, and tweak 
Their ears to make the darlings shriek ; 

Or show, while they for mercy prayed. 

How barley-BUgai' may be made. 

He neither cared for youth nor age. 

But all alike he would enrage 
By calling them the rudest names 
(A trick which oft low birth proclaims). 

The boys were “ cry-babies ” and “ smugs,’* 
They had, he said, “ such pretty mugs ”; 
And called (whereat their marrow froze !) 
The Principal “ Old Coddle-toes 1 ” 

But, worse than all, he clean defied 
All rules. And. when the Doctor tried 
To reason with him, bade bim go 
To Bath; and even dared—bat no! — 

Let me not soil this blameless pen 
By writing where he ventured then 
To place, with outspread bond, his thumb— 
1 draw the veil; shocked page be dumb 1 

His tears, at such defiance plain. 

The Principal could not restrain ; 

But said, with eyes dimmed by their mist, 

“ Can wickedness like this exist ? 

“ Unhappy infant, doomed to shame 
Tour parents and their honoured name, 

Go 1 From your baleful presence free 
Outraged St. Muggleton-on-Sea 1 ” 


(To bt conUnued.) 

BOABDIHO SCHOOL BALLADS. 
By C. £. Johnstone, b.a. 

I. THE BEFXNEU ACIDENT. 
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With dignitj the Doctor rose, 

And, standing 'n a stately pose 
(While through the room a flutter ran), 
He rang the tell for Mary Anne. 

When she arrived he tbns began: 

“ Kindly oblige me, Mary Anne, 

By going out at once to find 
A constable—a smart one, mind.” 

She very shortly reappeared; 

And this time in her wake she steered. 

In regulation suit of blue. 

Stoat Constable M 82. 

“ Policeman,” thus the Doctor spake, 

“ This juvenile offender take, 

Convey him back to this address. 

And rid os of his wickedness.” 

Then, taming to the boy, went on; 

” Reflect, poor child, when yon are gone. 
On all the blessings you this day 
Thus recklessly have thrown away. 

“ Too might in time have learned to feel 
How nice it is to be genteel; 

And so have (crown a type to be 
Of British aristocracy. 

'* But now your chance you have resigned 
Of ‘ good ’ companionship refined. 

Depart at once, without delay ; 

Policeman, take this boy away.” 

The constable, with aspect calm. 

Surveyed the sovereign in his palm ; 

Yet failed his proper coarse to trace 
In sach an anfamiliar case. 

Bat while he stood, in doabt involved. 

The boy himself the questioa solved 
By stepping forth with the remark, 

“ Come on then, Bobby 1 Here's a lark ! ” 

# 

When they, accepting their defeat. 

Had fared into the silent street. 

The Doctor turned, and thus addressed 
Mis boys, who still appeared distressed: 

“ Dear youths, this painful incident 
My ever-tender heart has rent; 

Our minds are somewhat overtaxed. 

So work, to-day, shall be relaxed. 

“ I will give orders to the maid 
To bring you in some lemonade; 

And a mixed biscuit, too, may serve 
To readjust the shattered nerve.” 

Once more, in its accustomed groove. 

The life at “ Culture Bouse ” can move; 
And undisturbed tranquillity 
Beigns at St. Muggleton.on-Sea. 


HELPS B7 THE WAT. 

** Every men's experience Is s lesson doe to all." 
I.-THB STUDY OP MODERM LANGU.tOES. 
By FRKOKnicK 0. Aflau*. 

I r ttie circnlation of the “B.O.P.” were oonflned to 
tiioee liappy eclioolboye who delight in ItsuDcqaallcd 
tales of pirates and vikings, 1 sliould hesitate ere I pro. 
posed to contribute to its columns anything in the shape 
of stody. But 1 have been among it* most faithful 
readers—it has even loltowed me to the shores of the 
Baltio and Uediterr^ean—and now that I can no 
longer own to any condderable interest in the ultimate 
late of the Indian brave or the South Sea castaway, I 
am oonstantly Indebted to its practical articles and, 
above all. to its correspondence, for a vast amonnt of 
usKol information. In tliis correspondence column I 
have from time to time come acroM many evidences— 
in tbeshapeof nneriee relating to thebigberprofeesionB 
ac»d more advanced branebeeof the public eervicee-of 
subaeribert wIm, like myself, arc no longer boys. 

We have all been taught a great variety of subjects 
at school; classics and mathematics, French, and per* 
Iwps a smattering of German, history and geograpliy, 
grammar and Scripture—all these and more have prob* 


ably found a place in the list; and as some of us. at all 
eventa, have really devoted a certain amount of honest 
labour to the task of tnasterlDg their dlfflcnlties. it is 
really disheartening, when school life, with all its many 
pleasnresand trifling annoyances, is o'er and the sterner 
work of life la about h) commence, to be told that three* 
quarters of the subjects are practically nseleea, while 
the remaining quarter is nnfortunately that to which 
even our pubUo sebooU have till quite recently given 
the least genuine attention. 

Cricket and football have been regarded as far more 
deeervlngobjectsof devotion than French and German; 
and yet It is precisdy a knowledge, even If only partial, 
of tbeae languages that will claim the attention of em¬ 
ployers In these dayi of competition, where, as a wag 
pul it, ** human brains are cheaper than Bbeep's." 

We English fellows have in some manner or other, 
acquired a bad reputation in the matter of foreign lan¬ 
guages that has managed to stick to ns, on the principle. 
1 suppose, of " Give a dog a bod name and hang hlm.'‘ 
At one time, we doubtlees deserved the imputation, 
for the waitera at the hotels in Paris, Rome, and Naples 
are full of anecdotee and reminiscences of oar country¬ 
men's imperfections In this respect. But the state of 
affairs has vastly improved; and when 1 met young 
Englishmen of my own age speaking German in Ger¬ 
many and Italian In Italy with very nearly tbe into¬ 
nation, if not tbe fluency, of natives, I began to think 
that the national deflciency lay in want of method rather 
than ID actual incapability. Farther obeervatiou has 
only tended to confirm this impression, and my fellow- 
readers of the ** B-Q.F." are welcome to the results of 
my endeavours to introduce some method into my 
own study of tbs three most Important Continental 
languages 

To learn any forelgTi language for practical p u rpo se s, 
it Is, in my opinion, almost essential to live in a famlJv 
obre^, where one should conscientionsly avoid ones 
countrymen. If you merely wish to “cram" a little 
French or German for a particnlar exam., It may be 
poMlble with good tuition to become a fairly proflclent 
translator and even conversationalist at home ; but for 
office or literary work.th* language must be thoroughly 
studied in its own particular atmosphere. 

What certainly is of great assistance is the mattering 
of tbe grammar and flret principles at home. I liad 
studied French for twelve years, German for six. oiid 
Italian for two. before I ever went abroad. While in 
Germany. I had four hours a day private lessons, three 
of which were at the University; and in Italy, my 
private study amounted to about seven hours d^ly. 

This contains two morals: in the first place, it is im¬ 
possible to learn a language thoroughly from mere 
soci^ Intercourse with the natives; and secondly, it is 
a good plan to study some practical science, or some art, 
such os cbemiitrv, ootauy, music.all of which I studied 
during my residence in Germany, and wliich, besides 
affording me great opportunities for conversation, and 
accustoi^ug my cor to the sound of the language, made 
me acquainted with a great number of technical 
expressions. 

it is also of especial importance to keep note-books 
very generously ; by which 1 mean that every hitherto 
unknown word and expression sliould be regularly 
entered, and, where possible, umler some appropriate 
hewing, os Familiar Objects, Natural Phenomena, 
Abstrace Nouns, etc. 

It is a bod plan when abroad to learn more than one 
langiuge at a time, tlmugh French and Oennan ore 
often studied simultaneously by English boys In Belgium 
and Switzerland, without their making, os a general 
rule, very startling progress in either. 

For you who arc fortunate enough to poseas the time 
and means of studying abroad, 1 would group my ad¬ 
vice under three headings: 1st, the province of tbe coun¬ 
try in which you may best acquire the language ; 3ud, 
the class of people from whose convereatlun you sliould 
endeavour to learn it; and 3rd, tbe books from which 
you will draw your stwkof vocabularies. I need bardly 
add that such advice is intended only for those who have 
yet to master the language : once it lias been acquirwi, 
widen your experience of cities, men, and books as much 
as your means will permit. 

Wito is not acquainted with such famUlar terms 
os “provincial'’ French, "bad” Gorman, “impure” 
Italian ? No one would recommend a young foreigner 
to acquire the Englisli language in lAncasblre or 
Somer^; and it is equally undesirable that young 
Englishmen should acquire their French at UerseiUes, 
their German in Bav^o, or their Italian at Naples. 
Their French shonld be Parisian, but tliey might do 
worse than economise at Tours; for German, they 
cannot better Schleswig Holstein or Mecklenburg, as 
Hanover, whicli offers some slight advantage in tbe 
excellence of its German, is full of English fellows who 
will not speak anything but English. Most of these 
aspirants to linguistic fame return to Britain witli 
about the same amount of erudition, minus the mother- 
wit shown by Count Mahoney, wbo in reply to tlto 
question of Louis xiv wbetlier he undersbaxi Italian, 
said Yes. sire : when it isspoken in Irish." Fewer 
visit Italy for purposes of study; tliose, however, who 
do, must not venture out of Tuscany, where one lias tlte 
olMice of Florencev Pise, Leghorn, Blena. and Lucca. 

Not less important is some discrimination In select¬ 
ing the class of people with whom one asMeiates. 

17ie only precautiou necessary in France is to e>«hew 
tbe phraseviogy, forcible rntlicr than elegant, of the 
metropolitan gamin ami the smart slang of the student. 

In Germany, you shoul<l, if possible, seltxrt a Uni¬ 
versity town, as the conversation of professors and 
students is particularly desirable; and as some of the 
students are possessed of greater capacity for the con¬ 
sumption of beer tlian mean* of purcliasing it. their 
society need not be unattainable. It is also a good plan to 


belong to some rowing or ■aiilBg-eIab,to which you can 
combine healthful exercise with the aoquisitloD of 
further techuicalltiea; and it is by bis knowledge of 
such technloalities that a man's prafloiency In a lan¬ 
guage shonld be measured. 

Should yoa reside In the neigbbonrbood of the Baltic, 
you must carefully avoid tbe “ Flattdeutscb," or Low 
German, of tbe lower clstiee. a language wlilch closely 
iwmbles Dutch and the Englisli spoken in our eastern 
counties, and different both in pronunciation and 
vocabiilarv from high German. But it Is in Italy thee 
you slioiild be especially careful to converse only with 
educated persona Nor does this caution apply only te 
those partsof the country whore the language its spoken 
with piovincial accent: tbe Italian of Leghorn is pro¬ 
bably seocod only to that epoken at Siena and Floreuco. 
anil yet the inherent launeM of the lower classi a 
prompts them even here to substitute the aspirate for 
c; thus they speak of *(isa(foreasa),ka/(fo(caIdoXetc. 

With reg^ to the literature from which one should 
draw one's vocabulary, the greater part of it will 
necessarily consist of fiction, and advisedly so, alnoc 
exciting works will stimulate tbe reader to increased 
efforts in this most profitable method of ncquJriog the 
idiomofaUnguage. The occasional perusal of a srlen- 
tifle work is, however, of great advantage, as on every 
will be found a number of useful technical terms. 

ail only good autliors, and endeavour to find ont the 
characteristics of their respective styles; yon will 
thus almost insensibly acquire some of It in your own 
cempositioo. 

The two shorter novels of Hun and lAtnartlne's 
" Grasielta," are models of the blghett style of French. 
To any one with a taste for the historic romance, like 
our own Waverley Novels. Italian literature offers 
an unequalled fund; the two books by d'Aseg^io, 
"NlocolO de‘ Lapi” and “La Bflda dl Barletto,'* 
"Sfarco Tisconti” byGrossi, "Margherita Pusterlo,’* 
and the ubiquitous “ Frumessi Sposl" of Grossl. From 
these seven books alone 1 have a written vocabulary of 
some elcveu hundred words. 

German literature embracev a considerably wider 
range than either of tbe preceding. For nurpoees of 
study, Schiller will fnmlsb the reader with two or 
three pl^s and a couple of historical works lu splen<lid 
prose ; Goethe may be token up, at a more adranerd 
stage, to tbe extent of the first part of his “ ftust,” 

“ Die Leiden des Jungon Werthers," and " Die Wahlrer- 
wnndschaftcn ;''and thereon? many othen which space 
dtei not allow my mentioning. 

If the student desirMfiction, he hat an almost lucx- 
baustlble store in Freytag, HuckLlnder.and Spielbagen ; 
and he will find it cousiderably more sol id reading than 
its equivalent in either French or Italian. 

If you cannot go to the coutinent, you most trust to 
a deal of private reading and gonl tuition, but the 
results con at best be but modest You will find it 
cheaper in the end to subscribe to some foreign library 
(m liolandl), as the only advoiitagc of using one's own 
books Is the libuty of underlining words and Inserting 
marginal notes, which often serves as an excuse for 
the insnflicient use of note books. 

And now I must bring tliis short paper to a close. 

It lias iieoessarlly token a very superficial view of Its 
subject; but I swl feel more than satlsfled if it haa 
but convinced those who rroil Itof the vast Importance 
of this bltberto neglected branch of study, besides 
smoothing the path, if ever so slightly, of those who 
have resolved to better themselves and falsify one of 
the many charges against the national intellect. 


A TEKT FISHY STORT. 

(&vpage SOI.) 

1. Plump fish discusses bis cue with a 
friend. “ He is getting abnormally fat, and 
yet cannot atop eating.” 

2. His friend declares that it is ” u mneb 
u his position is worth to bold converse with 
him in these ciroumstanoeg ! ” 

3. Plump fish sheds tears of sorrow, yet 
somehow doesn’t stop adding to bis girth. 

4. All is fish that comes to his net: there 
goes a whelk after a jelly-fish I 

5. But Nemesis, in the shape of indigestion, 
begins to dog bis movements. 

6 . ” Oh I I feel so bad ! ” 

7. As he gets a little better, an unlucky 
porcupine dropped overboard by a pusing 
ship falls a victim to his returring appetite, 

8 . And, in his efforts to escape from so 
impossible a position, 

9. Drives bis quills through the sides of 
his captor, to the amazement of big captor’a 
friend! 

10. Hooked by a deep-sea fisherman, 

11. And served up by the ship's cook aa 
his one Christmutide joke 1 
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^Sapks Axdrr," Lex ast> uant othriw.—I teivi the 
•pecii^ Article on twyish troubles bv L)r. (icinloii 
Stables in our Cbrutmu Kumber. We unnuut rV|A-aC 
bore. 

Chilblainr (Tormented).— Go on witli the cdi I hath. 
^ Ghilblatna Indicnte weakness of sblo and ■'iri'iilittlnii. 
I Hippacea,Kotatany cbemisl'B, Is a new remul luucii 
used iu the bill districts o( lodi^ 

Fi G, .WAH^iRR.—Apply for prospectus nt the Ibivol 
' School of Mines, Jermyn Street, or Koyal of 

. Scieuce, South KenslD^n. 

Swiuuixa,—The best articles on swimminR nniiearuil 
ia qur early' Tolumea and hare been reprinted in 
' OuUlooT Games.’* 

A Bor Poi.mriAX.—Certainly not. Tlie reryliwt tiling 
' wo $lieaUI do would be to encoiustKO the UUcii&sion of 
party politics iu the “ Boy's Owd Paper." 

L. S,—There are scrcra! translations of Dante into 
Sagikli. Oua of the obeapest and best is CHr}'ii, of 
widcl) t'.ere Is a. well-bound two shilling edition in 
Warnc's Clinnilos'Clossics, wlUch you can sec at almost 
any booksclier'a 

JiB Wn8Ti>N'.-~ 1. Type in small quantities c.in t>e 
bought from the-Model Printing Pn'ta Company in 
' Parringiioti Street, a few doors from Ludgate Circus. 
,S. No. S. Try Batsford in Holborn, or any of the 
technical btxikscllcrs. 

T, C. Enis.—Buy a guide to Army Examications. You 
cau get a list of such boolu from Mes-srs. Clowes and 
Sods of Cliariug Cross. 

Pai-ibtrlva.— 1. Bee our Doings of the Month. 2. The 
running oil all tiic Rreut lines is giren in dct.iil in 
“ Ereryilay Life on tile liailroad.’’ 3. The Cnnanlers 
have two funnels, not three. Tlie number of funnels 
depends on tlic number of sets of boilers. 

A Laxcashirk TjAD.—. 4 polygraph rnrts slrpenoe, and 
it can Ih' obtaine>i at most shops wlicrc mnthemai leal 
instruments arc sold, and at all Kiudergartca shops. 


Ei.ivCTTttCAi. Exoikhtr.—A t the Central Institution of 
the City and Guilds of London, in Exhibition Road. 
South Kensington, a student mayohtaln an electrical 
diploma in two or three yeara The fees for matricu¬ 
lated students arc £26 a year. Tlie diploma Is 
recognl8e<l by mo-t of the good firms, and those hold¬ 
ing It rarely have to pay a premium. The matricu¬ 
lation examination Is less hard than that of the 
London University. It would be well for you to 
apply for further particulars at the Institution. 

BiiiPWEiaRT.—Western Australia Is eight times as 
large as the United Kingdom, and in the whole of it 
t'icrc are about a fifth of the people there are In 
Battersea. 

B. E. Q.—It is very seldom that yon can mend a foot- 

ball bladder satisfactorily. Tlie wav it la (^nerally 
■lone is to stick on a patch of thin sheet indianibbcr 
with indiarubber solutlou ; another way Is Co tie up 
a sort of pimple In the bladder where the hole 1^ 
using some of the solution inside so tliat you form a 
small solid mass where it Is tied. 

0. B. C —We have heard of wasps doing so, but we 
never saw the figlit We quote from your letter, as 
our readers may Like to keep a look out. “ My atten¬ 
tion was attracteil by something on the ground, and, 
after watching it, I found It to be a wasp and a fly — 
what we call a forest fly. about the size and colour of 
a bee, but with a large liead—figliting. How long 
they liml been there I don't know, but while 1 watched, 
only for a minute, the wasp bit off the head of the 
fly, after killing it, and then flew ofl! with it, leaving 
the botly on the ground." 

Yacht.—S econd-hand yaelitBarcchcapcst In the winter, 
but you should be very careful iu your examination 
of a bargain. You ought to get a serviceable one for 
£60, but look at the nilTcrtiM'meiitB iu the -'Field.'' 
The tonnage is little guide as to what you can inau- 
age. but you would never s.iil a racing five-toniier 
siiigle-liande-l. We should say a three would be big 
enough, and that for an ordinary boat. 


Sliu Tot should pro'ure the *'Laws of Cricket." A 
cricket ball sho’old weigh between 6^ os. and 

A Five Year.*!' Rraper should get “Everyday Life on 
tiie Hailroail," and apply to the locomotive saperln- 
tendeat of the line he wishes to work on. At tlie 
same time be would seem to be too old for an engine 
cleaner. 

C. J. Pkar^ox.—T here is a list of the London Muaetuni 
iu Whitaker's Almanac. Wc Iiuvc had articles on 
the subject and cannot repeat. 

Us'rr. OxoN'.—It will ro«t you abont £6 a week to live 
at Oxford. The partioulors of examination you get 
on direct application. You can enter at any time, 
but it is better to start in October. 

O. E. M,—You slKHild send to Crosby Lockwood A Oo., 
Stationers' Hall Court, for a list of tbeir books. 

W. A. BooTHRorn.—To splice the mainbnoe isa long 
job that clm-s not rc<iiiire doing very of(«n, and is 
generally thought wonliy of an extra drink hence 
the pluase. In a big ship tlie uiainbracc, where it 
nine Ibrougii the block and is worn, is gruerally 
turned end for einl. and usr>l till anuthcr bit of It is 
worn before It is thought worth while to spligp It. 

Naval Coxstbuctokk —1. Tiierelsa Director of Navsd 
Construction who gets Al.atu a year.nnd may rise t« 
£1,8Ul). Under him are Kcvi-nty ulhciiils with salaries 
cummencltig at £110. Anjung these arc 8 Chief Con¬ 
structors. with £0(X) a ytar and more according to 
their stations, and IS ConsCtoctors whose salves 
begiu at £400 a year : the re»t being ussistanta S. 
Candidates for admission ik« engineer student.^— 
which is another thing nltogrther—arc now adiui^ 
sihlc between 14 and 17 yeois of age. 

Hkxry Tiiouar.—I t is a mistake to pay a premium for 
instruction in farming with a view to emigrating to 
Cniindo. Yon had far hotter apply peraohaliy to the 
High CotniuUsiouerfar Canada,at 17. VlcUiria Btreet, 
Kw.. or to the L'liief Cleric at the KniigraiiU' Inquiry 
Offlee, at 31, Broadway, Westminster. 

A BI'BScribrr,—N une of tlie silver coin fssned prior to 
1837 is now a legni tender, and consequently It is 
only worth tlie price of old silver, plus whatever It 
may be worth lor its rarity and stale of preservation. 

Ai.pra.—T he most convenient size for prioten to 
handle is half-page foolscap or small }iost. The 
quality of the |mper dues not matter ninch if the 
writing be ck-nr, lu these du.Mi many MKS. are type- 
WTitten, and then the author's oliject is U' make his 
caligraphy intelligible to the t>|juwriter. not to tlie 
|iriiit«r, aiid bis type-writers arc mostly iuex|icrie»ccd 
young luties, it would be as well for you to make 
your handwriting as clear as iKAsibla 

H. R. DL’DLEY.—If jou were to mix your colours with 
gold size, it miglit avoid the iDconvcnieiiec you com¬ 
plain of. You will have to dab tlie Colour bn to the 
stencil, and it will not take loug to dry. 

Audit. —If you write to the Secretary of the Institute, 
he will ^ve yon the Information which we have 
already published, and which wc hare no room to 
repeat. TU: examination pa)«rs and all particulars 
are given in the "Stndent's Guide," of which you 
can bear at the “ Accountant" otflcc. 

Umbria.—T he appointments are made by the managing 
owners, and are generelty given to clerks in theolBce. 
The pay is not very great. 

P. STAMift-roVE.—You would prnlMbly ^ white ink at 
Waterlow-'s, or some otlier stationery Louse on a large 
Bcala Of coarse there arc tlie printers' ink people, 
but they might not have tbC sort you wunt. 

A Rrader.— If you will my what particular pictures 
you mean, we will give permission for tliem to be 
copied, on condition that such permUtlou is stated on 
the drawings. 

A. N. K—If yon were to use paiRffln iustead of sperm 
oil the machine would not get so rusty. If you 
object to the smell of parafflu. use vaseline, which is 
merely petrolenm jelly. 

T. J. Bpratlet.— We liavc received •' The Mntual,’' and 
we think It very good. At the mme time we think 
It is rather too large for a MS. magazine, aud that 
the matter is good euongh for type. 

C. R. Munkmak.—T here are instructions as to mak¬ 
ing a “ graph'' in “ Indoor Games.'' You should get 
a copy of tiint useful book. 

B. E.—The particulars of admission to clerkships at the 
Bank of England can be obtained on written applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary. 

A “B.O.P." Bov.—Write to tlie Commissioner, City 
Police. Okl Jewry, E.c. He will send you llie latest 
regulations rcgoriling admisHioiis to the force. The 
standard is now the same as that fur tlie Metropolitan 
Police, but tlia bigger men have the best cUanoe. 

Caleikinla.—W e have over mid ot(t again pointed out 
that there are now so mmiy ciindidntes for the Civil 
Service that thecripplri) and iinsound have no chance 
of passing tlic medical examination. 

AsriRlSO Yachtsmax.— 1. A b ig Ib square-rigged on 
iKith masts, a writer ulio says otherwise dues not 
know wliat he is writing alxiut, 2 The tiller i« tii^ 
helm. 3, Btarboanl tack. iK-caiise in a iiqiiare-riggctl 
vessel the Etarbourd tacks would be hauled lioite. 

LoTEn op Aximai.s.—T lie officoB of the Royal Societv 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are Jn 
Jermyn Street, s.tv. The Secretary is Mr. I'ulaiu. 
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TOM, DICK. AM) IIAKIIY. 

A SCHOOL STOLV. 

By Talbot Baines Bled, 

■>/" 7^ Coft//uHt^ »f F-1/ - ■',." 

"Fi/th Form M S. bo.. -•■•’ 

CUAPTKE XIV.—EXTRA DRILL. 

M r. Jarman must have felt flattereJ at the gloomy 
dead silence which fell on Philosoiihers and I'rban-i 

vn looked round and saw aim. It was of 


" Tem^Mt'a reply wea to walk away, putting ea 
hla coat as he went." 
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conrse imposBible to believe he had found 
OB by accident, still less that he had come 
with any friendly purpose. 

He advanced into the middle of the 
Bottom, watch in hand. 

“ This is contrary to rules,” said he. 

It is now a quarter past six. and you are 
half en hour from Low Heath. In addi* 
tion to which I have already said that 
fireworks are only to be had with leave. 
Tempest, you should have put an end to 
''.his. You will kindly send me in the 
name of every boy here. And each of 
you boys must attend an extra drill to¬ 
morrow and write out one hundred lines 
--except," added he, catching sight of me, 
'• except Jones iv, whom I nave already 
had to punish, and who must write two 
hundred lines.” 

It was a study to watch Tempest's face 
during this speech. It was all he could 
do to wait to the end. 

“ It's not fair,” said he, with pale cheeks 
and angry brow, “ It’s a half holiday, and 
boys always get half an hour’s grace.” 

*' That is not the rule,” said the master. 

“ It’s the practice, sir. Half these boys 
are in my house, and I have given them 
leave to stay. I also allowed the fire¬ 
works." 

“ Tempest, we will speak of this pre¬ 
sently-" 

“ No, sir," blurted out Tempest, “ the 
fellows have done nothing wrong; and if 
they have, I’m responsible to Dr. England 
about it." 

Hr. Jarman was not the man to give 
himself away in a public discussion, and 
coolly walked off, observing: 

“I shall expect the list of names to¬ 
night, Tempest." 

Tempest's reply was a short, defiant 
laugh, which made the master turn a 
moment, as if about to notice it. But he 
departed silently, and left us to recover 
as well as we could from the surprise of 
the whole scene. 

The general opinion was that the police¬ 
man had met his match at l^t in 
Tempest; and the more enthusiastic of 
ris tried to express our feelings in words. 
But Tempest was by no means inclined to 
discuss the situation. 

"Shut up," he replied angrily, when I 
ventured to applaud his courage. “Cut 
back to school at once, and don’t speak to 
me." 

Tills was a blow to some of the party, 
who had calculated on a general revolt, to 
be headed by the cock of Sharpe's house 
in person, and celebrated by general orgies 
on the spot. 

“ I shan't do my lines, shall you ? " said 
Dicky, as we trotted down to the boats. 

“ Bather not. And I don’t think our 
chaps will turn up for extra drill." 

“Just like old Tempest,” said Brown. 
“ He enjoys a row of this kind.” 

He didn’t look as if he did,” remarked 
1. “ Perhaps that was because such a lot 
of day chaps are mixed up in it." 

Brown looked a little glum at this. 

“ He needn’t bother a^ut us unless he 
likes," said he. “ We can take care of 
ourselves, I fancy.” 

Luckily at this stage we reached the 
boats, and further discussion was inter¬ 
rupted. 

The voyage home was comparatively 
uneventful. It was of course enlivened by 
a desultory race with the Urbans all the 
way, in which I regret to say Mr. Jorrocks’s 
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boats received a few scratches, owing to 
the desire of each boat to take the water 
of its opponent before it was clear ahead. 
Thetown boys unrighteously claimed in the 
end to have won by a quarter of a lengt|i, 
but as in passing our leader they had 
pulled away one of our bow oars and 
fiirther turned the nose of the Sarah into 
the bank, we stoutly resisted their claim, 
and a very lively argument ensued, in 
which Mr. Jorrocks lost a good deal of 
varnish, and most of the combatants be¬ 
came rather wet. However, we were back 
in school within half an hour of embarking, 
which on the whole was not a bad record. 

Curiosity to know what Tempest would 
do prevented us from so much as thinking 
of our “ lines." I took an early opportunity 
of presenting myself in Pridgin’s study, 
feeling sure I should oe likely to hear 
something of the matter there. 

As it happened. Tempest and Wales 
were there too, in deep confabulation. 

“ Look here, old chap,” Pridgin was 
saying, “ don’t spoil your term for a parcel 
of yelping young puppies like this kid here 
and his lot. They're not worth it." 

“For all that," said Woles, “it’s a 
question of whether the cock of a house is 
to be allowed his rights or not." 

“ It’s more a question whether Jarman 
is to be allowed his rights," said Tempest. 
“ I quite agree that these young muffs are 
a nuisance, and it's all the more aggravat¬ 
ing to be dragged into a mess by them. 
But he’d no right to interfere." 

“ Strictly speaking, I suppose he was 
right,” said Pridgin. “ There is a rule 
about juniors being in by 6.80; although 
every one knows half an hour's grace is 
given on half holidays. And I suppose 
he’s right about the fireworks." 

“ You think I ought to cave in ? ’’ asked 
Tempest. 

“ 1 don’t say that. But I’d let the 
matter alone." 

“We shall never stop Jarman at ;that 
rate," said Wales. “ I should' say fight it 
out." 

“ AU very well for you and me," said 
Pridgin, “ who are comfortably out of it. 
But it means a big job for old Tempest. 
He’ll have to bear the brunt of it." 

“ I can’t well drop it when he’s told me 
to give him a list of the youngsters 
present,” said Tempest. 

“ You certainly are not called upon to 
give him a list of the day boys." 

“ Well, as 1 only know one of them, it 
wouldn’t be easy. If he'd only lagged 
me, and given me extra drill and lines, it 
wouldn’t have been so bad. But it was 
playing it low down to-’’ 

Here came a knock at the door, and the 
school messenger entered with a letter. 

“No answer," said he, handing it to 
Tempest. 

It was plain to see by the flush on 
Tempest’s face as he read it that it con¬ 
tained anything but pleasant news. 

“ It’s from Jarman," said he, throwing 
it down on the table. 

Wales took it up and read it. 

“Mr. Jarman informs Tempest that 
the list of names required in connection 
with this afternoon’s incident will not be 
required, as Mr. Jarman already has it. 
Tempest will please attend the extra drill 
with the other boys of his house to¬ 
morrow, as his conduct this afternoon 
was neither respectful nor a good example 
to others.” 


“ Whew 1 ” exclaimed Pridgin, rising, 
for a wonder, out of his chair; “ that's a 
nasty one, if you like. He’s taken you 
at your word, old man. Who's given the 
list of names ? Did you, you young 
sweep ? " he demanded of me. 

“ Oh DO," said I, glad to be recognised 
under any term of endearmenL “ i 
wouldn’t think of doinj; such a thing. 
But I’ll tell you what I think." 

“ Beally, Jones iv, it's nice to know yon 
do think; but, if you don’t mind, we 
would rather not hear. If you imoia 
anything, let us hear it, but spare us your 
thoughts." 

Pridgw was rather crushing sometimes. 

“ I meant we were marked off by the 
rter at the lodge as we came in," said 
“ Perhaps that’s how he’s got the 
names." 

“Evidently,” said Pridgin, “he’s had 
you for once, Tempest. He guessed 
there'd be a bother al^ut the list, and he 
has taken the wind out of your sails. 
You’ll attend extra drill, of course." 

“ Certainly.” 

“So that,” said Wales, “all you wiD 
score by the affair will be a public disgrace 
before the juniors." 

Tempest's half dismal, half wrathful 
face was answer enough. 

“ We shan’t consider it a disgrace," 
said I. 

“ Thank you very much, Jones rv. If 
that is so, we shall feel it was worth 
living for to have your approbation. Now 
you had better go and write out your 
lines." 

“ What ? " said I. “ I thought we were 
none of us going to do that." 

“ I have warned you once against the 
perils of thinking. It’s a bad habit for 
little boys. Off you go, or you won’t get 
yonr petna done in time." 

“ What am I to tell the others ? " I 
inqnired. 

“ You may tell them it's a fine evening. 
Cut—do you hear ? ” 

It was a great come down. The Philo¬ 
sophers thought so when I reported the 
case. Some were inclined to be smgry 
with Tempest, others to pity him; and 
every one was unanimous, I do not know 
why, in expressing a burning desire to kick 
me. 

The expectation of a general revolt, 
headed by Tempest in person, and re¬ 
inforced by the Urbans, faded dismally 
away as the company saw itself going 
down to “ knock off ’’ Mr. Jarman's 
lines. 

“This comes," said Langrish, rather 
illogically I thought, “ of getting mixed 
up with the day-boy cads. I knew it 
would land us in a mesa, and so it 
has." 

“ Any way, they’re in the mess too,” 
said Trimble. 

“ It’s a little rough on Tempest having 
to show up for them as well as for us,” 
said I. 

“ Shut up, and let a fellow write his 
lines, can’t you ? ” growled Coxhead. 
“ When we want Sarah’s advice we'll ask 
for it.” 

The reader will gather from this that 
the Philosophers were in bad tempers, 
and that their president was in imminent 
danger of losing his. 

At noon next day, when most of the 
school was turning out after morning 
class into the field^ a melancholy band 
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might have been seen dropping in, 
in irregular order, at the door of the 
Khool gymnasium. All except one were 
juniors. Some looked as if they were 
used to the thing, others betrayed the 
shy and self-conscious embarrassment of 
first delinquents. None looked cheerful, 
not a few looked savage. The exception 
in point of age was a well set-up, square- 
shouldered. proud-faced senior, who 
entered with an air of reckless disgust 
which was not comfortable to look at, 
and might be dangerous if provoked. 
None of us spoke to Tempest; and he 
vouchsafed no sign of recognition of \is. 

A squad of the school volimteers, 
chiefly composed of smart boys from Mr. 
Selkirk's house, were concluding drill as 
we entered, and of course took stock of 
our dejected looks and of Tempest's un¬ 
wonted appearance as they hied out. 

“ A row on, eh ? ” whispered one, as he 
passed us. 

‘It doesn’t look like fan, does it?” 
snarled Langrish. 

“ Where does Tempest come in ? " per¬ 
sisted the inquirer. 

*' By the door: and the sooner you get 
out of it the better.” 

"Ha, ha!—poor little naughty boys. 
An extra drill will do you good. Come 
00 . yon chape. Let's leave them to enjoy 
themselves. They’D get used to it in 
time. Ho, ho 1 ” 

“ Fall in 1 ” called Mr. Jarman. 

And painfully conscious not only that a 
few of Uie volimteers were hanging about 
to look on, but thc^ the school porter was 
at the moment conducting a party of visi¬ 
tors through the building, we obeyed list¬ 
lessly and dismally. Tempest taking bis 
place at the end of the line. 

“Are these some of the volunteers?” 
we beard one of the lady spectators ask. 

” No, madam. This is an extra drill 
for breach of rules,” replied the official. 

“Number from the right,” cried Mr 
Jarman. 

We numbered. 

“ Answer to your names,” said the dis¬ 
cipline master, producing a paper. We 
could not help noticing that Tempest's 
name was mixed in along with onrs, and 
that no difference was made on account 
of bis age or status. We were then 
formed into double rank, and fours, and 
open order, and put through a hideous 
series of extension exercises, irksome 
enough at any time, but under present 
circumstances specially so. I heard 
Dicky Brown beside me groan as he 
stood leaning over with his left knee bent, 
his right leg stretched out behind, and his 
Uo arms doubled up at his side. 

"I wonder they don’t all kick,” he 
whispered. 

“Not easy like this,” said I. 

“ How Tempest must be enjoying it,” 
Dick murmured. 

“ Poor beggar; it's a nasty dose for 
him.” 

But if Mr. Jarman counted on any pro¬ 
test or resistance from bis senior victim, 
he was disappointed. Tempest went pa¬ 
tiently and impassively through the drill 
with the rest of us; but, as we could see, 
with a blazing eye fixed all the while on 
the master. But I conld guess the strug¬ 
gle that was going on in my firiend's 
hreast. Mr. Jarman may have flattered 
himself be was “ taking it out of him; ” 
Dicky and I knew better. 


We all took onr cue firom Tempest that 
morning, and any inclination to rebel or 
mutiny was suppressed. W'e contented 
ourselves with glaring at our tormentor, 
and denying him the excuse he probably 
desired of prolonging the agony. My im- 
ression is that Mr. Jarman was never so 
appy as when he realised that he was 
absolute master of the situation. The 
Boman emperors were not in it with him. 

“Attention ! P'ront! ” said he at last, 
when the proceedings were becoming dull 
even to him. “ Stand at ease 1 .Atten¬ 
tion I Stand at ease! Attention! Left 
turn ! Dismiss ! As you were I Dis¬ 
miss ! ” 

It was a prolonged insult, and we knew 
it. But Tempest stood it, and so, conse¬ 
quently, did we. But as we filed from 
the pl^e, we felt that Mr. Jarman's turn 
would come some day. 

Tempest, contrary to general expecta¬ 
tion, evinced no haste to leave the scene 
of bis tribulation. There was yet a quar¬ 
ter of an hour to next bell, and this he 
evidently decided to spend, as he hod the 
right to do, where he was. Mr. Jarman 
was evidently annoyed to find, not only 
that the senior was apparently imafiected 
by the humiliation through wliich he had 
passed, but that now the drill was over he 
evinced an entire unconcern in the mas¬ 
ter's presence. 

Tempest was one of the best gymnasts 
in the school, and it was always worth 
while to watch him on the trapeze smd 
horizontal bar. So the Philosophers and 
Urbans, by one consent, trooped bock into 
the gymnasium to look on. and (what 
must have been particularly annoying to 
the master, because he had no authority 
to stop it) to cheer. How we did cheer, 
and what good it did us t Had Tempest 
been the meanest of performers, and done 
nothing but swing with his legs doubled 
up under him fixim one ring to the next, 
we should have applauded. But to-day 
his flights were tei^c. No fellow was 
less given to show off, and he probably 
objected to our applause as much as Mr. 
Jarman. But he was bound to relieve 
his feelings somehow, and the trapeze 
was just what he wanted. 

When finally the bell rang, and we 
were hoarse with cheering (which was 
our way of relieving our feelings) he came 
to earth decidedly better for his exercise. 

Mr. Jarman evidently was impressed, 
and, to our surprise, even ^'entured on a 
compliment. 

•* You did that well. Tempest.” 

Tempest's reply was to walk away, 
putting on his coat as he went. 

It was plain to see by the angry twitch 
of Mr. Jarman’s mouth that the shaft of 
this public snub had gone home, and we 
who looked on and witnessed it all had 
little need to tell ourselves that civil war 
had already been declared. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the 
extraordinary meeting of the Conversation 
Club that evening was lively, and that 
there was no lack of a topic. Besides oxir 
own contingent, a few of the outsiders, 
including Muskett and Corderoy from 
Selkirk’s house, and a few of the “ paupers ” 
dropped in. As the faggery would only 
conveniently hold six persons, and as at 
least twenty were present, it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to adjourn to the shoe 
room, where, in the dim light of a small 
candle, several particularly revolutionary 


motions were discussed, the company 
sitting on the floor for the purpose. 

The meeting opened bjy my calling on 
Langrish to read the minntes, which ho 
accordingly did. 

“ The inaugural picnic of the Ph.C.C. 
was held the other day. Present, all the 
usual lot and seven paupers. The presi¬ 
dent had chartered the Sarah and 
Firefly, two of the vilest crocks at 
Jorrocks’s. (“ He said they were the 
best they had got,” I explained. ” Shut 
up, or you’ll be kicked out, young Sarah.’ 

“ I’ve a right to speak.” “ No, yon 
haven’t—unless you hold your tongue.” 
*‘ If I held my tongue, I couldn’t possibly 
speak,” I explained. “Turn him out,” 
ciiid the paupers. Whereat I subsided. 
“'The paupers,” continued the minutes, 
“ had beastly little go in them, and ought 
to have had a meal ofhay before storting” 
(interruption), “ and will be badly kicked 
if they don’t shut up. The Firefly bad 
ths best of the race up.” (Here there 
were most indignant protests from the 
crew of the gallant Sarah ; and the 
question was argued out with some energy 
on the floor of the shoe room before Lang¬ 
rish could proceed.) 

“ Nature was dressed in her most. 
ristine colours, and the incandescent 
ues of the autumn leaves brought cries. 
of enjoyment out of the mouths of the- 
Ph.C.C., except the paupers, whose months 
were too full for utterance.” 

This paragraph was not likely to pass, 
unchallenged. Coxhead imjieached Up 
grammar, Trimble its taste, and the 
paupers its accuracy, and a very heated 
argument ensued, at the end of which it 
was agreed to let the door stand open a 
few minutes to get rid of the dust. 

“Arrived at Camp Hill, a flock of gib¬ 
bering apes were discovered, headed by the 
president’s arch-enemy, Brown in." 

“No, he's not in^' enemy,” protested I. 
“I never said so.” 

“ The minutes say so. They’re more 
likely to be right than you.” 

“ But I like Dicky Brown,” said I. 

“That sounds like poetry,” said War¬ 
minster, “ ho, ho I ” 

“I like Dicky Brown, 

HU cheek Is to root, 

And UI don’t kick bim 
Yon cell me s fool." 

“ I can do that whether yon kick hinv 
or not,” said I, quite unmoved by this 
brilliant impromptu. 

Here I was compelled to vacate the 
chair for a few moments, in order to 
discuss the matter further with War¬ 
minster. On order being restored, the 
minutes proceeded: 

“ The Philosophers soon made it too 
hot for these mules, and they were only 
allowed to stay on the ground as it 
amused us to see their idiotic sniggers. 
The paper on ‘ Beauty ’ was rot, and 
invoked well deserved hisses.” 

“ Say that again,” ejaculated the ont- 
raged Trimble. 

“ That ; there yon are,” said Langrish, 
hurriedly. But Trimble had more to say 
on the subject, and once again the meeting 
became warm and dusty. 

“ Order, please; let’s hear the rest,” 
said I, when both bad been brushed down 
by their friends. 

“ As for Sarah’s speech in reply, it was 
the drivellinge^t balderdash you ever 
heard. It made tlie club blush.” 
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“ That speaks well for it,” I suggested 
mildly. 

The meeting did not seem to know 
how exactly to take this, but concluded 
it was meant to be complimentary, and 
contented themselves with ordermg me 
to “shut up” if I did not want to be 
kicked out. 

“ Tempest (loud clieers) turned up 
presently and backed us up (cheers). The 
baboons weren’t in it in tlie sports. We 
pulled off the tug-of-war on our heads 
(cheers), and their speeches were even 
drivellinger than Trim’s and Sarah’s. 
(Interruption.) Just at the end a howling 
sneak and cad and outsider called Jarman 
come, and lagged us all, including Tempest. 


(Qroans.) Our president behaved like a 
mutton-head throughout. Going home, 
the Philosophers led by several miles. 
The meeting then adjourned for extra 
drill in the gym. to-day, and mean to 
pay Jarman out.” (Cheers.) 

The patriotic sentiment with which tlie 
minutes concluded did away with any 
little differences arising earlier in the even¬ 
ing. and they were carried unanimously. 

It was then moved, seconded, thirded, 
fourthed, and fifthed, ‘‘ that Jarman be, 
and is hereby hung, and ought to be 
kicked." 

It was further agreed, ” that Tempest 
be elected an Honorary Philosopher, and 
be let off entrance fee.” 


Also, “that the town cads are about 
the biggest outsiders going.” 

Also, “that Trimble be requested to 
wash his face.” 

This last was not carried without some 
opposition. Trimble's amendment, “ that 
you be hung,” being lost only by a narrow 
minority. Finally it was resolved unani¬ 
mously’ : 

“ That the Philosophers’ Conversation 
Club make it hot all round for any one 
who doesn’t want to kick Jarman or back 
up Tempest.” 

With which highly satisfactory piece 
of business accomplished, we adjourned 
to our own studies, and finally to bed. 

(Tu If coatinani.) 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OP ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

Br David Keb, 

Author ^ "Championt ^ the Krmlin,'' “Tht Tig’r Chit/Oj Burmah," rtc^ rtc. 

CHAPTER XIV.—ONE GLIMPSE OF THE UNKNOWN. 


“TVfow, boys, we'll just call a halt here, 
Xx smd take breath before we tackle 
the Peak itself; for it’s here that the real 
pinch of the business begins.” 

So spoke Digby Knight to his four boy- 
comrades, as they came tramping up to 
the door of the “pilgrim rest-house,” on 
the brow of the lower slope of Adam’s 
Peak. The great day of the ascent bad 
come at last, and the young athletes were 
fairly on their way up the sacred moun¬ 
tain, with Knight as captain of the expe¬ 
dition, and the inseparable Mutto Sawmee 
for their guide. 

“ Is it really such a tough job, Mr. 
Knight ? ” asked Guest, looking np at the 
vast steeple-shaped tower of dark rock 
that rose grimly up against the clear blue 
sky thousands of feet ovcrliead. 

“ It ought to be, for it looks as steep as 
iVo Matterhorn itself,” said Torrington. 

“Not quite so bad as that,” laughed 
the correspondent; “from what I hear 
(for this is the first time I've been up it 
myself), though there are one or two rather 
awkward places near the top, it's nothing 
worse in the main than a good stiff climb. 
A few years ago there was a young fellow 
fresh out from England who went up from 
the Batnapoora side, which is a little the 
steeper of the two; and he thought he 
was doing something very grand till he 
got quite close to the top, when he sud¬ 
denly met throe native pilgrims coming 
down, tlio first with only one leg, the 
second with one arm, and the third stone- 
blind ! and that, as you may think, took 
liirn down a peg! ” 

*' By the bye,” cried Torrington, “ I’ve 
always forgotten to ask yon, Mr. Knight, 
what Adam had to do with this mountain, 
that they call it after him.” 

“ The Mohammedans have a legend,” 
answered Knight, “ that when ‘ Baba 
Adam,’ as they call him, was turned out 
of Paradise, he stood on one leg for a 
thousand years on this mountain-top, wait¬ 
ing for Eve uvho had been driven in the 
oppo.sito direction) to come back and 
rejoin him ; and, in proof of it, they show 
you his footmark, five feet long, dinted in 
tke solid rook at the summit.” 


“ Stood on one leg for a thousand years!” 
echoed St. George. “ How jolly stiff his 
other leg must have been 1 and I should 
think his foot must have gone to sleep in 
the meantime I ” 

“ And quite right too, if it had so long 
to wait,” grinned Bramston. 

“ But why on earth couldn’t he put 
down his other foot, and staud on ’em 
both ? ” asked Guest, as gravely as if he 
were discussing an historical fact. 

“ Well, if each of them was five feet 
long, there would hardly l>e room for 'em 
both at once on the very tip-top.” re- 
mai’ked Torrington, with an air of un- 
ansn erable logic. 

“ The Buddhists,” resumed Mr. Knight. 
“ attribute the footprint to Buddlia instead 
of Adam, and hold the mountain equally 
eaored on that account.” 

“Well, that’s much more likely,” said 
Torrington ; “ for if Buddha’s teeth were 
as big as the one we saw in that temple 
at Kandy, I'm sure his foot might well be 
five feet long ! ” 

“ It’s lucky for him, then, that he went 
barefoot.” cried St. George, “ or he’d have 
spent a fortune in boots I ” 

•• At any rate, his mission wasn't boot¬ 
less, even if he was,” struck in the corre¬ 
spondent; "but Adam’s footprint would 
have been much larger than that if lie 
had been anything like the size that 
Moslem traditions make out Eve to have 
been. When I was in Arabia they 
showed me Eve’s tomb not far from 
Mecca, and it was 3G0 feet long! Now, 
ha\ e you all got your wind again ? Off 
we go. then.” 

.\nd offthey went accordingly, following 
a “patli” which looked like i^and very 
probably was) the dry bed of a torrent, 
up which they clawed their way like 
sweeps up a chimney, holding on by 
twisted roots, briers, overhanging boughs, 
inch-points of rock, and anytliing else 
that they could get hold of. 

As usual, the active boys were at first 
disposed to make light of the whole 
affair, especially as they had heard that 
the ascent was frequently achieved by 
ladies. But when, edler nearly an hour's 


hard climbing (which had covered them 
with blisters and bmUes, and not a few 
severe gashes as well), they found them¬ 
selves, to aU appearance, no nearer the 
summit than when they started, and saw 
their ladder-like path getting steeper and 
more perilous every moment, they began 
to change their opinion. 

In fact, though the famous Peak ranks 
only fifth on the list of Ceylon mountains, 
and though it lacks the pleasurable excite¬ 
ment of danger—for there are only two 
or three points in the whole climb where 
the most imaginative man could suppose 
himself in reu peril of his life—yet, con¬ 
sidered merely as a piece of hard work, it 
is by no means to be despised. What the 
ascent really is may be best conceived by 
imagining a lighthouse several thousand 
feet high, the stone stair of which has not 
been repaired since the Norman Conquest, 
and has gradually become a bristling mass 
of intertwined roots, slippery creepers, 
briers, ferns, and imdergrowth of all kinds, 
with a stream overflowing it every here 
and there by way of making it additionally 
easy of ascent 1 Add to all this a tropical 
sun, a vapour-bath atmosphere, and the 
multiplied difficulties of steering one's 
way through countless acres of spiky 
boughs, with a bat on almost as big as 
an umbrella—and the product shall be the 
thing required. 

“ How’ high is this jolly old mountain, 
do you know, Mr. Knight?” asked Tor¬ 
rington, wiping Ins reeking forehead for 
the five-and-twentieth time. 

“ It’s usually stated at 7,420 feet,” 
answered the correspondent. 

“ Well, I’m sure it's grind enough for 
seventy thousand 1 ” growled St. George, 
whose fondness for Eastern dainties had 
already begun to impair his training. 
“ We seem to be always close to the top, 
and yet we never get there! ” 

He spoke too truly, for in this way 
Adam's Peak is “ one of the most provok¬ 
ing mountains alive," &8 Bramston sav¬ 
agely declared a few minutes later. Again 
and again you think yourself within 
easy reach of the summit, only to find 
that a weary struggle of many hundred 
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that there really are some things which 
we can’t do better than everybody else, 
whatever we may think. \Vhen I was 
young and foolish, I raced an .\rab round 
Jerusalem on a hot summer da}’, and was 
very proud of beating him by one length 
at the imminent risk of my life ; but my 
comrade (who was a veteran traveller) 
took me down a bit by saying quietly, 
“ Well, I always thought you were a fool, 
and now I'm ‘•in--- i-f it! 

Anti so, for half an hour mui-i-, llu' 
bli uggli*tioggcdly on ; and tin'ii, 
they tiu-ned :t slmrp corner, tho ghostly 
Kilence of the darkening mountains u ^ 
brok«-a Lv n faint and bre-athU*'-'*! linrrah. 

“ There w as t'ne pasMige in your sermon 
that sj)eeijilly delighted Jiie." >;ud gu.-d 
old Sydney Smith to an unlucky preaelier, 

and that was tlie passage from the pulpit 
to the ^c.sl^v.'‘ In like manner, our 
heroes were fain to admit that tho im ' 
attractive feature in the glorious view 
around them was the sudden luouiing-out 
of the "summit liut ” right in front of 
them through tho creeping -liinlows of 
evening, telling them that tlje W( ary w.a k 
Was dune. 

It was a queer little kennel of dried 
mud, barely twelve feet by six, ami freely 
mhnitting the keen mountain air. noli 
merely through its doorle>-‘ entrance, hilt 
also through countless holes m its tiled 
roof. But the tired clinilHjrs were in no 
mood to be p.articular, and—tho coolies 
liaving already kindled a the and bepin 
to prepare supper—our friends wore s>>on 
onjoving with true Eiigli-li ^C-sl the (intn il 
beef and tong\ie, well-bnltered bread, and 
fragrant Ceylon ten. which they drank aii 
niistintedl} Dr. Johnson himself. 

"Did you ever drink a.; much tea as 
this at one sitting before. Mr. Knight ? ” 


yards still lies before •you. The higher 
you climb the steeper the rock seems to 
grow; and as sxirely as you come up to 
some ticklish place where a bare cliff has 
to be scaled by means of a few stray 
notches rudely cut in the face of it, you 
find that some obliging torrent has flowed 
right over these primitive steps, and made 
them almost as ^ippery as glass. 


indefatigable Mutto Sawmee (who kept 
striding upward as steadily and mitiringly 
os if moved by machinery), but also by 
seeing a little way above them the coolies 
sent by Major Simpson to carry their 
camp-equipage, who, though burdened 
with huge piles of bedding, bundles of 
rugs, and heavy protusion-baskets, ap¬ 
peared to be moving quite easily up the 


'* They clawed their wey up." 


After two boors of such exercise as this 
beneath the burning sun of Ceylon, the 
most practised athlete might be pardoned 
for beginning to realise how truly a great 
English poet spoke when he said that 
" one of the pleasures of having a walk is 
the pleasure of having it over.” But in 
spite of scratches, bruises, blisters, aching 
l^bs. dripping faces, and gasping lungs, 
the English lads bore up gallantly, stimu¬ 
lated not only by the example of their 


ascent which the boys lound it hard to 
climb when perfectly unencumbered. 

" Those bothering feUows don't seem to 
mind it a bit!” growled St. George; 
“ but it wouldn’t suit tnc to go up a chim¬ 
ney with a haystack on my head 1" 

“Yon must remember that they're 
doing this sort of thing every day of their 
lives,” replied the correspondent; “and, 
after all, it's just as well for us self-confi¬ 
dent English to be tanght now and then 


asked Johnny Bramston, with a grin, ns 
he handed in his cup to be refilled, after 
emptying it for the seventh time. 

" Well, Ashton DUke and I drank out 
three tca-nrns at a sitting on onr way 
across the Turkoman steppes to Samar- 
cand," replied the correspondent, “ with 
nobody but an old Tartar chief to help us; 
and it was pretty good work, ton, for in 
those parts they pot salt in their tea 
instead of sugar, and mutton-fat instead 
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of milk—wliich they call the Mogul 
fashion—eo that, as artists say, the general 
effect is somewhat startling." 

Tea over, the climbers “ went to roost" 
on their shake-downs upon the floor, 
spread with enough rugs and blankets to 
defy the cold of Siberia itself. 

But, despite their hard day's work, it 
was long ere any of them fell asleep. Even 
to an old campaigner like Bigby Knight, 
who had bivouacked amid Zulu hills and 
Arabian deserts, Siamese rice-iields and 
Afghan precipices, their night encamp¬ 
ment on this lonely mountain peak, with 
tlie stormy wind howling through the 
pathless jungles below, and the hovering 
night-birds shrieking hoarsely above, had 
a >\-eird impressiveness of its own. which 
was felt with tenfold power by the un¬ 
travelled schoolboys. 

Through the doorway, the wild faces, 
aud twisted elf-locks, and bare brown 
limbs, and white shroud-like dresses of 
their native followers, starting out from 
the surrounding blackness i i the fitfitl 
glare of the firelight, had qiiite an un¬ 
earthly effect; and when they did at 
length fall asleep, these ghostly sights and 
sounds continued to haunt their dreams, 
till they wore aroused at half-past five by 
the shrill call of the head Tamil, sum¬ 
moning them to turn out and see the 
sunrise. 

And certainly it was worth seeing. The 
orange flush on the eastern horir.on had 
deepened into crimson, and the first ray 
of sunlight was just streaming along the 
sky. But though the summit of the great 
rock hod already kindled into living fire, 
the world below still lav shrouded in 
darkness. The Peak stood up like a great 
lighthouse out of a bonndless sea of roll¬ 
ing billows of mist, surging, leaping, 
bursting, foaming—a perfect whirlpool of 
fnrious waves, yet without the slightest 
sound. 

" It's just like what Noah must hare 
seen when he looked out of the Ark,” 
said St. George, instinctively lowering his 
voice to a whisper. 

"And there's something finer still,” re¬ 
joined Torrington. in the same tone. 

He had, indeed, good reason to say so; 
for at that moment there fell suddenly 
across countless miles of dimly-seen hills 
and valleys, across the distant sea away 
to the westward, and far beyond it into 
the very sky itself, a mighty shadow—the 
shadow of the Peak upon which they 
stood, thrown out sharp and clear as in a 
photograph upon the curtain of mist, like 
a figure reflected upon the white sheet of 
a magic-lantern. 

As the wind rent the encircling cloud 


for an instant, they ca\)gbt a glimpse of a 
long line of native pilgrims far below them, 
crawling like ants up precipice after preci¬ 
pice toward the great central crag. Then 
the mist blotted them out again, and 
nothing was left but a faint sound of 
bodiless voices from the dim gulf below, 
greeting with shrill, unearthly cries the 
first gleam of sunrise upon the sacred 
mountain. 

“ Now,” said Guest, “ let's go up and 
have a look at the holy footmark.” 

And the four boy’s (Digby Knight being 
fully occupied with directing the coolies 
in their preparations for breakfast) trooped 
up the rough stone steps leading to the 
small square platform that crowned the 
topmost crag. 

On the farther side of this platform 
rose a vast rounded boulder of weather- 
stained gneiss, in the -surface of which 
appeared a huge shallow dint at least five 
feet long, and far less like a human foot¬ 
print than that which acted so disagree¬ 
ably upon the nerves of Bobinson Crusoe. 
Such as it was. however, the Buddhist 
priests had evidently made the inc^t of it. 
It had been edged with brickwork to pre¬ 
serve its outline, and overarched with a 
tiny temple (or rather cage) open on all 
four sides, and in fact consisting of little 
more than a tiled roof supported on four 
strong white wooden posts, tied to which 
were various coloured rags and shreds of 
clothing (offerings left here by former 
pilgrims) that fluttered like pennons in 
the fresh morning breeze. 

"Judging from appearances, these good 
people must find it hard to make up their 
rents," observed St. George, eyeing the 
tatters with a schoolboy grin. 

" 1 should rather say,” cried Bramston, 
with a grimace at the fluttering rags, 
"that when they’ve torn their clothes 
like that, they most find it bard to keep 
the piece 1 ” 

Just beside the holy footmark itself lay 
several handfuls of red and .yellow flowers 
(the commonest form of offering in every 
Buddhist temple), while in a kind of grated 
box beyond it was another tribute much 
more acceptable to the priest of the shrine, 
namely, some dozen tiny copper coins, with 
three or four well-worn silver two-anna 
pieces (3d.). The “progressive develop¬ 
ment ” of this famous shrine (the Mecca 
of Ceylon) was evidenced by the three 
different ways of reaching it—first, a series 
of rude notches in one side of the sacred 
boulder; secondly, a rickety wooden lad¬ 
der propped against another side; and 
lastly, a solid stone stair of tolerably 
recent construction, leading up to the 
third. 

(To he eQntinued.) 


" If Adam really did stand on this rock 
for a thousand years,” said Guest, looking 
down over the low white wall of the plat¬ 
form into the tremendous depth below, " it 
must have been because he couldn’t make 
up his mind to face the grind of getting 
down again ! ” 

At the sound of the youths' voices, the 
riest of the shrine crept oat of his hut 
eside it—a shrivelled little scarecrow 
whose puckered brown face and loose 
yellow robe were 8Uggesti^'e of an over¬ 
fried sausage rolled up m a very badi.v- 
cooked omelette. But the boys had 
something better to look at just theO; for, 
as the sun mounted higher, the surround¬ 
ing panorama became overwhelmingly 
magnificent- 

All around the Peak itself stood a 
perfect life-guard of lesser mountains, 
forming a wall so wonderfully even, and 
with tower-shaped pinnacles of rock 
planted along it at such regular intervals, 
that it was difficult to believe them wholi.y 
the work of nature. There they stood, 
the giant warriors, keeping silent watch 
around their king, while the brightening 
sunshine set a crown of glory upon their 
dark and nigged brow's, and threw out in 
all their splendour the matchless tints of 
the waving woods below. 

Suddenly Guest gave a start, and. arch¬ 
ing his hand well over his eyes, looked 
fixedly to the eastward : for all at once he 
saw, or thought he saw, amid the eea of 
treetops below, two sheer walls of grey 
rock, between which yawned a grim black 
cleft; and instantly there flashed bock 
upon his memory the words of the old 
monk’s narrative: 

" There be many who say that from the 
summit of the Peak the mouth of tliat 
valley may ofttimes be seen at sunrise, 
and that they themselves have seen it." 

" Johnny 1 ” whispered he. in a voice 
tremulous with excitement, " look there 1" 

Bramston looked, and he too saw 
plainly, for one moment, the two great 
walls of grey cliff, and the gloomy chasm 
that yawned between them ; and then the 
strange vision was gone as if it had never 
been. 

" Was that really it, do you think, 
Steve ? ” whispered Johnny, excitedly. 

" I’m sure it was,” answered his cousin, 
in the same tone; “and even if it had 
been only a mirage, I've heard Mr. Knight 
say that a mirage always has some real 
thing behind it, of which it’s the reflection. 
We’ve seen the old place at last, and if 1 
don’t get to it somehow ” (here he paused 
as if to think of a sufficiently solemn 
adjuration), "may Eton lick os next 
matchj ” 
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THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTUKE. 

Bt Hbnby Frith, 

Author ({f “ Oh the Winy* of Iht Wind," "School Daft at SandOanAi," He^ tte. 

CHAPTER XIV.—OOIKO DOWN ! ADRIFT I WE SIGHT A PHANTOM FLEET OF THE EXEMT. 


I T was the beginning of September, anl 
the weather threatened to be very 
stormy. As day dawned upon our sink* 
ing vessel the outlook was cheerless in 
the extreme. The leaden sea broke with 
a greenish foam which was by no means 
enlivening; the doomed Sultana rolled 
more and more heavily, and threatened to 
slip away from us every time. We waited 
the instructions of the mate in silence. 

“ Mr. Cantle,” he said to the carpenter, 
just see to the boats: fix them up as 
well as you can. Starboard watch, make 
ready the pinnace: larboard watch, with 
Mr. Pilling, go below, and send up stores. 
We must try to make the British shore. 
The French coast is not far off, but 1 won’t 
trust the Crapauds. Now lads, be smart, 
or you’ll find yourselves in Davy's locker 
with the lid on.” 

The watch under the second mate went 
below and prepared some stores for em¬ 
barkation ; the carpenter and his mates, 
with whom I was associated, proceeded to 
overhaul the damaged boats and to put 
them in temporary repair. Once or twice 
1 looked aloft, and the miserable condition 
of our msists and sails, the spliced rigging, 
the splintered spars and wounded tops, 
made one hopeless of saving the Sultana, 
On deck the aspect of afiairs was not 
more encouraging. The men worked in 
silence; there was no heartiness in their 
actions. Men who would have boldly 
faced death at the guns, who would have 
cheerfully boarded an enemy, cutlass in 
hand, exposed to a storm of bullets, now 
went about silently, doggedly, with no 
alacrity, heavily as the Sultana herself, 
seemingly careless whether they survived 
or not. They worked and moved like men 
who had almost relinquished hope. 

” Better go down with the old craft. Bill, 
than rot in a French prison,” muttered one. 

” Ay, ay ; I’d as lief feed the fishes as 
the frogs,” replied Bill. ” I wonder where 
them darkies is.” 

” Who can say ? Maybe they’ve landed 
or maybe picked up—maybe drownded. 
Hullo, there she goes I ” 

A more than usually heavy lurch made 
the men reel; yet the Sultana recovered. 

” She’s goin’,” said one of the carpen* 
(ere. “ Well, we can’t do no more, lads; 
we've patched ’em up, and now I votes for 
a drop o’ gr(^ to warm us as we float 
about: «h, mateys 1 ” 

** Ay, ay, the spirit room; let’s have the 
grog I ” cried some half-dozen sailors who 
had caught the idea. ” Come along, my 
hearties, I don’t want to drown dry ! ” 

“ Silence I ” shouted Armstrong, the 
mate. ” To your quarters, every one of 
yon. The ship is sinking; this is no 
time for drinking. The key of the spirit 
store is in my pocket, in the other is a 
istoL You can’t get the key without the 
ullet—so look out. Mr. FUling, launch 
the pinnace. Now men, steady ; the boat 
is provisioned for a couple of days. Look 
alive, or a French prison may be our port. 
Steady, there I ” 

The crew were impressed by his firm¬ 
ness ; one or two nevertheless grumbled, 


and even went so far as to hesitate about 
obeying his orders. 

” To your places, men 1 ” shouted the 
mate. ” No skulking. Man the fidls 
there, you 1 ” 

“ Don’t see the good,” replied one of 
the mutineers. “ We can’t live long; so, 
lads, I votes for a short life and a merry 
one. What d’ye say. Who’s for grog ? " 

He stepped a pace aft, and raised bis 
hand to beckon his mates to his side. A 
movement was perceptible; the crew 
hesitated, and after a while might have 
all broken out of band, if the mate, who 
was well armed, had not drawm a pistol, 
and, taking a quick aim at the upraised 
right hand of the mutineer, fired 1 The 
bullet shattered the wrist, and the rebel’s 
hand fell bleeding and powerless to his 
side. 

A dead silence ensued upon the report 
of the pistol. Then a shout of pain from 
the w’ounded man—and some murmurs of 
discontent from some other men on deck. 
But the bold mate wasequal to the occasion. 

“ Doctor, here's a patient for you. 
Bind him up and pass him into the 
pinnace. You grumblers I look yonder I 
Isn’t that the American ensign ? That’s 
an enemy; launch away 1'’ 

He tossed aside the glass which be had 
hastily snatched up to reconnoitre the 
ships which his trained eye had discerned 
in the break of the morning clouds far 
away to the eastward. The men now 
became more amenable ; the steady ones 
were rigid, the waverers steady, and the 
mutineers —or would-be mutineers—cowed 
and ashamed. Such was the stiffening, 
starch-like effect of the Yankee ensign. 

“ A Yankee,” muttered Pilling. ” What 
does she want here, I wonder I ” 

“Frenchmen under American colours. 
I’ll wager," said the mate. “But they 
won't capture the Sultana', she would 
rather sink than float under a Yankee. 
Shove off I Now oars; give way, lads. 
Mr. Pilling, should we part company, 
make for Dover, or, if yon can’t pUot it, 
rendezvous in the Thames.” 

“ Ay, ay; but with this wind I'm afraid 
it will be likely Harwich before either.” 

“ Keep within hail if yon can t ” shouted 
the mate as he caused his sail to be 
hoisted. We in our smaller boat followed 
his example and sped along merrilv; but 
there was no denying that we made con¬ 
siderable leeway, and really were drifting 
towards the north-east, ^th boats were 
encumbered with some wounded white 
sailors—I did not then know, but I learned 
afterwards, that three black hands were 
left dying on board. Two white saUors 
had already died from their wounds. 

The Sultana did not long survive our 
desertion. The ever-increasing roll sent 
her deeper and deeper into the water, 
until, at length, her deck was forced up 
with a bang; the air escaped, and the 
miserable privateer, tattered and tom by 
the Frenchman's broadsides, sank slowly 
and sadly into the sea, beneath whose 
surface her captain already lay in peace 1 

“ She’s gone I ’* murmiured one of the 


men ; “ as tidy a craft as ever I want to see- 
Now I wonder where we’re drifting to I ” 

“Beam on to the Texel, I says,” re¬ 
marked another. “This here boat is a 
regular leeward runner, she’s a Dutchman, 
mates, and will land us in Holland.” 

“ Silence, Foote,” cried Mr. PiUing. 
“ No croaking.” 

“1 ain’t no croaker, sir,” responded the 
man. “ It’s the blessed truth 1 You see 
we’ve been driftin' all night, and the wind’s 
risin’. I only hope we'll land in Holland, or 
any other where,” he muttered sottovoce. 

The daylight bad by this time asserted 
itself, but DO sun appeared. It was what 
is usually termed “dirty” weather; low 
clouds, scud, a misting rain, and dull 
green water under all. Not a gleam of 
sunshine anywhere, and a limited prospect. 
As noon advanced the sweeping mists flew 
round the horizon like gigantic phantoms, 
and then consolidated ^emselves to lee¬ 
ward in banks of fog. The day became 
more and more cheerless and chilly, and 
when we could w*e bad a spell at the 
oars to keep the boat’s head up. 

But we did not seem to make much 
progress, the wind being westerly and 
coming in heavier gusts and puffs. At 
length we found it impossible to sail close 
hauled with our sick men on board. Every 
leap and lurch of the boat elicited groans 
and cries of pain, and the doctor's young 
assistant, who was in oiu: craft, advised 
putting about. 

“ You’ll kill the poor fellows,” he said. 
“ If their wounds burst out again I can’t 
tie them up, and then they'll die before 
your eyes.” 

The second mate was in a difficult 
position. If he wore round and scudded, 
or sailed before the wind, or even ran 
free, he would leave British land astern, 
and risk wreck or capture. On the other 
hand he was torturing the wounded, and, 
after all, making little progress. The other 
boat had long since disappeared ahead of 
us; her sailing qualities were excellent, and 
she made for the English coast manfully. 

“ What do you advise, Foote; yon are 
an old hand ? ” asked the ofiicer. “ I am 
anxious to do the best for us all. And it's 
sound lives against sick ones.” 

“ That’s it, sir, but it ^s to our hearts 
to hear them groans. The wind is rising, 
if I ain't mist^en; there's a fresh hand 
at the bellows a'ready. This here boat 
won’t work to windward proper, so let 
us wear round, and trust to Providence 
afore the wind.” 

This decision, delivered with solemnity 
and with manifest earnestness, impressed 
all. Foote’s plan was approved; he 
trusted to Providence before the wind, 
and his faith was ultimately rewarded. 
If we had carried on, the boat must have 
been swamped. As it was, w*e only 
narrowly survived that day. 

It was miserable work ; hour after hour 
went by and no one paid us any attention. 
Vessels were sighted, but whether ihey 
ffid not see us or did not care to haul their 
wind, the result was the same. We beat 
a^ut all day, sometimes lying to to save 
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distance, but constantly drifting up into 
the German Oeean. So the day passed; 
night came, and we began to ^ink that 
something very trying was in store for us. 

The men were silent. There was no 
loud gnnnbling, no talking, but discontent 
and even despair were written on some 
faces. The presence of the wounded men 
added an additional burden to our already 
snrchai^ed hearts and depressed spirits. 


The situation was miserable enough of 
itself, but cold, himger, and thirst are 
powerful foes, and brave indeed is the 
man who can withstand them long at sea. 
Only one element of torture was likely 
to be absent—sunshine. If the morrow 
dawned bright and a hot sun reflected 
from the salt waves aggravated our situa¬ 
tion, there would ensue scenes of misery 
and violence best left unrecorded. 


chapter of accidents which had bronght 
me to this pass, and wondered whether 
my dear mother was weeping for my loss. 
Then the papers about Adela. Had the 
doctor got them, and, if so, what use would 
he make of them ? 

In the confusion of escaping from the 
wreck, and in the preparations previously, I 
bad entirely forgotten the important docu¬ 
ments, knowing that the surgeon woulil 



Nor need this be wondered at. The 
men had lost everj-thing, and tlioiighthey 
would doubtless find employment again, 
they might be picked up by a passing man- 
of-war, impressed, and carried to the ends 
of the earth, away from home and wife 
and friends, for an indofinite period, 
without being able to inform their relatives 
of their fate. . 

Again, famine stared us in the face. 


“Look at those shipst’’ 

Devoutly I prayed during the hours 
of that night. Never shall I forget the 
misery, the darkness, the roaring, rushing 
waves, the threatening, curling white 
crests, and anon a dancing light which 
told us of a vessel, but with which we 
were quite unable to communicate. As I 
sat, bruised and sore, half reclining at 
times, at other times assisting a poor 
wounded or dying man, I pondered on the 


see to them. But suppose they fell into 
other hands—suppose some unprincipled 
adventurer stole them and represented 
himself as the accredited agent of the 
dead Captain Biddle and the legal pro¬ 
tector of Adela, the temporary possessor 
of her fortune ! The captain had intended 
mo to help Adela ; his old friendship with 
ray father warranted so much, and by my 
forgetfulness his wishes might remain uh- 
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fulfilled, and Adela might suffer all her 
life. 

These thoughts troubled me greatly, 
and the mental prospect seemed even 
more gloomy than the physical one. Poor 
Adela, 1 thought, how she will be cheated 
by my precious uncle ! I detested him! 

But our situation did not admit of such 
uncharitable thoughts. Was this a time 
to indulge in revengeful ideas, or to make 
plans for the future ? No; 1 needed all my 
thoughts for Heaven, and the forgiveness 
of those who had injured me shoi^d have 
been my desire rather than the indulging 
in such revengeful, if natural, thoughts. 

Taming over these things in my mind I 
fell into an uneasy lethargic slumber, in 
which I felt conscious of nearly all that 
passed; the sounds of the air and sea 
were terribly audible and threatening. 
But the longest night must have an end, 
and when morning chased away the dark¬ 
ness, 1 awoke. 

Such a sight met my blinking eyes; at 
first I could scarcely credit my senses. 
The cold da^vn fell upon the upturned 
faces of two dead men, five sleeping 
sailors, worn and haggard in the chili 
atmosphere, ghastly in the pale light, and 
met the eyes of four living, wakeful men, 
their dim eyes fixed upon seven vessels 
which had hove in sight os day dawned. 
The whole scene impressed me horribly. 
There is no other word which will so well 


explain the chill terror with which the 
weird scene struck me. It was horrible ! 

1 turned my eyes from the boat and 
sought the ships. Men-of-war and priva¬ 
teers, but all French or American. The 
white Bag and the striped bunting fiew out 
in the wind, and it was evidently only a 
question of minutes when we would be 
discovered. A huge two-decker carried 
the American fiog, and by the pennant 
indicated a superior command. 

Perhaps the admiral of the squadron 
was on board that ship; but whether 
admiral or captain, the boat and its living 
occupants would soon be at his mercy. 

Can't understand this business,” said 
the second mate, as be snapped up his 
spyglass. “ A regular alliance—French 
and Yankee have started together, it 
seems—England will have her bands full 
now! '■ 

•‘There’s no chance for ns, sir,” re¬ 
marked Foote, the old sailor. “ They'll 
bring us to with a round shot, and wink us 
with grape." 

" Who can be in command ? It is 
misty still; cap you make them out. Duff? 
1 can distinguish the Bags, but doubt 
them," said Pilling. 

•• Perhaps they’re only Flying Dutch- 
men out of L’Orient or thereaway,” sug¬ 
gested Foote. '• Such things have been 
seen in the air and on the water and on 
land. Images, I mean.” 

(Tabf eomlinutd.) 


" Mirages, yes. But those ships are 
surely uu mirage, they stand out too 
boldly. See, one is coming down directly 
for us. She will fire on us present!^'. 
You'll see," said Pilling. 

The men watched and waited, so did I. 
One by one the ships, small and great, 
tacked, the two-decker shadow leading 
the squadron. We hardly breathed, so 
anxious were we. The dim hazy outlines 
of the ship were not far distant, the 
atmosphere was clearing wo supposed, 
and our capture was inevitable. 

"They make no sign, sir," remarked 
Duff, who was steering. " 1 suspect they 
will not notice us after all." 

There was a streak of light some dis¬ 
tance fi'om the boat. The gleam was 
pale, not ruddy, a washed-out beam which 
fell in sickly radiance athwart the ocean. 
When the vessels crossed this streak of 
silver their outlines would be plainly dis¬ 
cerned, the misty sails and hulls and 
bunting would then be discovered and our 
capture assured. We watched and waited 
in curiosity and expectation. 

But our curiosity was turned into fear 
and astonishment when the admiral's 
ship, having sailed on the foggy sea as far 
as the line, faded away and (Usappeared, 
and every subsequent arrival in turn 
struck the lighted track and vanished into 
thin air one after the other in ghostly 
procession. 


KY HOLIDAYS AT PAULBOBOUGH. 

A TALE OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Bt Andrew Hohe. 


I T took a long time to get to Paulborough. 

It was all across country, with many 
changes, and dreary jog-trots of slow trains. 
The nearer I got to my destination the more 
depressed I became. I tried to remember all 
1 oould of Mr. Unwin daring my very short 
experience of his company, and I arrived at 
the sorrowful conclusion that he was a man 
to be feared. I remembered bow furiously 
angry be got with the cabman; bow the 
veind la his forehead swelled in a horrifying 
manner; how he grew purple in the face on 
small provocation; how he addressed me 
sharply as “ boy," a term I macb resented. 
Altogether, 1 was feeling pretty bad as I sat 
waiting for my train to start over the last 
twelve-mile stage from the junction up to 
Paulborough, 

A local train came in while I was looking 
drearily oot of the window, and the very first 
person who got oot of it was none other than 
the redoubtable Tom Soott himself. I oould 
have spotted his red face half a mile off. 

" Hallo, Scott 1 I sang out, thrusting my 
head out. 

Mr. Tom saw me at once, and came across 
with bis ordinary grin more than usually 
distended. 

“ Hallo ! ” be said in his turn. 

"What on earth are you doing here? " I 
asked; "you can’t get home this way,” for 
I knew enough of the line to be sure of that. 

Tom grinned broader than ever. " Come 
wrong somehow," he said. “ Shall have to 
go to Panlborough and walk it." 

" It’s fifteen miles to your home, isn't it ? ” 
“ Pooh I that's nothing," remarked my 
friend, with the tuoal fine disregard ^ 
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distance in the abstract. " Anyhow, I must 
get on from here, so I’ll come in with you." 

Of course I was very glad to have 
company, and we talked as hard as we could, 
making arrangements, among other things, 
for my friend to meet me somewhere or 
other during my stay with my relative. 

" ril come to the house," announced Mr. 
Scott, promptly, with extraordinary temerity. 

But my uncle ? ” I queried doubtfully. 

" Wbat's the odds ? 1 ain’t afraid of him. 
I’ll come and have dinner with you. What 
fun? " 

" No—but look here, Scott, none of yonr 
larks." 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

•* Well, yon know what a fellow you are to 
laugh-” 

" I’ll be as sober as a judge." 

—“ and how when you once begin you set 
me off too—” 

"I tell you rU be solemn. Undertakers 
shan’t be in it." 

" Well, mind yon remember; because 
think what a frightful thing an explosion 
would be." 

"Oh, we’d explain it all right," said 
Tom, in a sanguine manner, and he began 
to discuss my uncle afresh. I told Tom all 
I remembered of him and his ways and bis 
speeches. 

" He has a number of set expressions," I 
said, “ besides all the Shakespeare and Latin 
stuff, I mean. One favourite one is ' calibre.’ 
I remember his saying that old Coope was a 
man of a ‘ calibre ’ truly remarkable. What 
does that mean? " 

“ Ob, I should think that be was fatter 


than ordinary," said Tom, with a gargle of 
laughter. 

“ And then he several tiroes mentioned ‘ a 
nucleus to work from.' He said what I knew 
of Latin was ‘ a nucleus to work from ’; and 
I conldn’t make it ont then. ‘Nucleus ’ is 
something in the stars, isn’t it ? " 

" No, that’s ‘ nebulous,* I think. Any¬ 
how, what does it matter what he meant ? " 

“ I was only wondering if be bad for 
gotten all the old terms, or bad got in a 
fresh stock of new ones," I said; and we 
started to talk of other things. 

When the train drew up at Paulborough, 
the first person I saw on the platform was 
my uncle himself, standing somewhat in an 
attitude, rather in the style of Wellington 
looking upon Uie field of Waterloo after the 
battle, or something of that sort. 

“ That’s him," observed Scott (as regard¬ 
less of grammar as the Ingoldsby monks), 
nodding throogb the window. " Knew him 
in a minnte from your description.’’ 

" Fancy coming to meet me I " I palpi¬ 
tated, as we got ont and walked towards my 
relative. (Our carriage had passed him, and 
he bad not noticed us in his majestic siu^vey 
of meu and things.) 

Mr. Unwin was dressed all in black ; he 
wore a large top-hat with brims of, even at 
that day, extraordinary width. He had 
grown stouter since 1 h^ last seen him, and 
be had been quite stout enough before. He 
bad grown r^der in the face, and be had 
been quite red enough in the face before. 
Be was really only of the middle height, bat 
being small of stature myself I regarded him 
as a giant. Hia face was clean shaTen* 
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exMpt for a slight fringe under the chin; 
bis eyes were black and piercing; his hair 
grizzled. 

As we slowly advanced, lagging our im¬ 
pedimenta, my uncle recognised me, and, 
graciously extending his hand, hoped I was 
well. 

I stammered out that I was, and that I 
hoped he was too. 

“As well as I ever expect to be,” he re¬ 
marked. 

Then—“Who is your companion?” he 
asked. 

“This is Tom—Tom Scott; my school¬ 
fellow,” I said; “he has gone wrong with 
his trains—” 

“ No, sir,” interrupted Master Thomas, 
calmly, “the trains have gone wrong with me.” 

“The same thing—the same thing,” said 
my uncle, sharply, striking his stick upon the 
platform; he never bad a vestige of humour 
within him. 

“And,” I went on, “he is going to walk 
to Murtonford, where he lives, as there are 
no more trains that way—” 

“ Impossible! ” said my uncle, with a wave 
of the arm. “ Fifteen miles—impossible! ” 

There was no farther need to argue that 
question—it was settled. 

“ If, as I imagine,” said Mr. Unwin, “you 
are the son of Mr. Josiah Scott, of the place 
named, I hare the pleasure to know him. 
You must stay at my house this night, and 
as it would be well to relieve whatever of 
anxiety might be experienced, or sorrow or 
dismay felt at your absence, it would be 
well to have recourse to one of those 
resources of civilisation designed to meet 
exigencies snch as the present: we will 
telegraph.” 

Which we did, my uncle being sadly cir¬ 
cumscribed in his eloquence by being allowed 
only twelve words for the shilling. I fear it 
did not strike Tom and myself that it was a 
kind Bud hospitable thing to invite a stranger, 
as my uncle was doing, into his house. For 
my part, I was delighted to have my friend 
with me, and as for Tom, he bore the pro¬ 
longed separation from his relations remark¬ 
ably well, and perhaps he now viewed the 
fifteen-mile walk in a less rosy light than 
before. Anyhow, bis spirits seemed to rise 
as we drove to the Precincts in a cab. 

I sat with my back to the horses, Tom 
and my uncle being opposite, and that 
wretched boy winked and made the most 
horrible faces the whole way, until I was 
perfectly afraid to glance in his direction. 
Mr. Unwin was, of course, blandly uncon¬ 
scious, but when I shook once with a chuckle 
he looked quite alarmed, and roared alMve 
the rattle of the cab to know if I suffered 
from St. Vitus's dance. 

1 shook my head. 

“ I noticed,” said my uncle, in his piercing 
voice, “ a peculiar spasm or movement of a 


N ow let us just run throu^ a few of the 
giants of their kind—those, that is to say, 
now living. If we go back to fossil represen¬ 
tatives, it would be a complicated and never- 
ending business. Not that bygone days had 
the monopoly of all that was vast in animal 
life; indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
dimensions of any ten animals existing on 
this earth at any one time ever exceed 
those of the ten biggest at the present day, 
ibougb possibly there were more of them, 
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like nature to those which usually accompany 
that dreadful scourge." 

This remark nearly choked Tom. He 
contented himself with thrusting his tongue 
into his cheek for the remainder of the 
way. Happily my uncle said no more. 

When, after an acrimonious dispute with 
the cabman (against whose race Mr. Unwin 
appeared to wage perpetual war), we got 
inside the ball door, we found ourselves 
within a comfortable, old-fashioned house, 
roomy and somewhat dark, with a good deal 
of old oak about it. 

It was a premonition of horrors to come 
when Tom seized my uncle’s broad-brimmed 
hat, which the owner bad but just removed, 
from the hall-table, stuck it sideways upon 
his head, and executed for the space of a 
flash of lightning a war-dance of peculiar 
intricacy and noiselessness behind Mr. Un¬ 
win's back. However, we got upstairs 
without mishap, and when alone together in 
our room I solemnly w'arned Mr. Scott, as 
he valued my friendship, to conduct himself 
with proper gravity. 

“ It's awfully good of your uncle to have 
me here for the night,” observed my com¬ 
panion, with contrition, “ and I hope I shall 
never disgrace my family. But, confound it 
all, Arthur, you're too solemn; you'd make 
a cat laugh. However, we'U ^have our¬ 
selves.” 

“I hope they won't be long with dinner,” 
I said ; “ I'm frightfully hungry.” 

Just at that moment the gong sounded, 
and we rushed downstairs to the attack. It 
was a treat for us to have dinner late in 
the day, we thought, quite aristocratic after 
our usual commonplace midday meal at 
school. 

We took our places, my uncle entering the 
room just after us, and when he bad pro¬ 
nounced a grace of extraordinary length, we 
fell to upon the eatables with vigour. Mr. 
Unwin made a lew general inquiries as to 
our school life, but for the flrst half-hour he 
was himself pretty fully engrossed with his 
plate. 

“ How is Dr. Coope ? ” be at length asked, 
suddenly turning upon rae. 

I regret to say that I was struggling with 
a large block of crust, and unaUe for the 
moment to answer, but Scott cheerfully 
took upon himself the burden of reply : 

“He’s remarkably well, sir, and much 
respected by his pupils." 

“ That I do not doubt,” said my uncle ; 
“ a man of his calibre -” 

Here Scott began coughing, with his face 
the colour of beetroot; he hastily took some 
water, and in an evil moment I looked up 
and caught his eye. 1 began to tremble 
under the stress of compress^ mirth. 

“ A slight stricture of the gullet, I pre¬ 
sume ? ” said my uncle, addressing Scott. 

That youth nodded, imd choked down 
{To be tontlnued.) 


some more water; he dared not trust him¬ 
self to speak. 

“ I was remarking,” resumed my unde, 
“that the extraordinary calibre -” 

It was my turn now. I gave a slight 
squeak, and shook violently; I was nearly 
bursting. My face ached with the tension 
of keeping it “ in solemn form.” 

“Another indication,” said my uncle, “ of 
the symptom I noticed in the cab ; prelimi¬ 
nary indication of St. Vitus’s donee; invo¬ 
luntary quick movements or spasmodic jerk- 
ings of the body. Most extraordinary ! ” 

I stammered out that I was quite well. 

“ You have been working too hard, pos- 
eibly,” said my ancle. 

“ That's it, sir,” announced Tom, who 
had now assumed the gravity of a lord chief 
justice. “It's bis books: they can’t keep 
him from ’em.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said my uncle; “ this is most 
gratifying. Arthur, 1 am indeed pleased.” 

“Euclid is what he likes best,” Tom went 
on unblushingly, naming my pet aversion ; 
“try him with any of the props, and you'll 
see.” 

My uncle looked somewhat disturbed, a 
s'gn which was not lost upon us. 

“ Ah—I—ah—Euclid, of course is needful 
to afford exercise for the cerebral faculties, 
and to awaken the-ah—shall I say, dawning 
intelligence ? But Latin I always consider to 
be the foundation of learning. I may remark, 
indeed, Ars longa vita brevis est" 

(Fortunately for our gravity, we could not 
translate this or any other of the quotations 
of which my relative made use.) 

“ Latin forms, I may say, a—ah—nucleus 
vrhich-” 

Here, Tom kicked me under the table, and 
with one wild shriek I let myself go. I 
roared with laughter until my sides fairly 
ached, and the tears chased one another down 
my cheeks. Tom contemplated me across 
the table with the grin of wonder. My undo 
stored as though I had gone mad. Even 
when I tried to recover, the sight of Tom’s 
grin set me off again and again until I was 
exhausted. 

“ It’s nervousness,” said Tom to Mr. 
Unwin as they both regarded me, “and ex¬ 
citement. It’s the pleasure of seeing you. 
sir, is too much for him.” 

“Dear me! Dear me! How remarkable I ” 
said my uncle. 

I begged in gasps for permission to go and 
lie down to recover myself, and Tom escorted 
me with great kindness up to my room, where 
wc had our laugh out. 

“ I can’t go down again,” I said at length. 
“ Tom, you wretch, you’ll be the death of 
me I I shall have no peace till you go;" 
nor would I again face Mr. Unwin in my 
friend's presence, and only recovered from 
my attack when Scott had left the house 
next morning. 


Bia AHIMALS. 

By Da. Abthdb Stbadlino, r.z.s. 

PART II. 

and there were just as many or more small 
species in proportion as there are now. Some 
things are even bigger now than those of 
their kind found in the fossil state, such as 
crocodiles, snakes, and cuttle-fish. 

At the top of the list stands the whale, of 
course. The elephant reigns supreme in 

E oint of size over the land; but I don't 
now that I should unhesitatingly place 
him next to the whale. Some of the fish and 
other marine animals run very large, but it 


would be a difficult task to compare them 
accurately. The tallest beast is the giraffe. 
The biggest eat is the tiger, closely rivalled, 
however, by the lion and jaguar; a lion 
killed by a Hottentot last year weighed 662 
pounds. The biggest dog Is the wolf. 
Among antelopes the eland wins the da^, 
a grand brute, hailing from the land of big 
things in the zoological line, Africa; with a 
body like an ox, sometimes nineteen hands 
high, measur^ at the withers, and scaling 
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from 1,500 to 2,000 poands. The flesh 
of the eland is the most delicious meat 
known. Years ago, the Zoological Society 
gave a grand banquet and sacrificed an 
eland lor the occasion—or, rather, the 
sacriflce of the eland was the occasion of the 
banquet, for it was hoped to induce people 
to attempt the domestication and permanent 
establishment here of this toothsome an¬ 
telope, so that, in due time, we might have 
a pleasant change from the monotonoas 
appearance of beef, mutton, and pork on our 
tables. They do so very well here; they 
stand the climate capitally, requiring no 
more protection in winter than is given to 
prize cattle, and this has been proved in 
other places than the Zoo. The late Lord 
Derby imported a number in 1810, and kept 
them in his park; be got another lot over 
ten years later, and on his death bequeathed 
them to the Society, in whose keeping they 
formed the foundation of the stock now 
exhibited in the Gardens. But, alas! the day 
has not yet arrived when we can order a 
joint of eland from the batcher. Similar 
hopes were entertained with regard to 
armadillos—and were similarly doomed to 
disappointment. 

Tbe biggest deer is the elk, which inhabits 
the north of Europe and North America. 
In the latter country it is called the moose, 
but confusion often arises owing to the name 
being also applied to the wapiti on the foot¬ 
hills and B^kies. The moose, or elk, is 
rather a clumsy-Iooking chap, but has a fine 
bead bearing two immense palmatcd antlers 
— spread out, that is, something like a palm- 
leaf. not simply spiked and forked like a dry 
stick; these antlers weigh sometimes as 
much as fifty or sixty pounds tbe pair. The 
female has none. Tbe American elk grows 
rather bigger than the European, and has 
been known to turn the scale at 2,000 pounds, 
but they attain a very respectable size in 
Norway and Sweden, measuring seven or 
eight feet from the top of the withers to tbe 
sole of the foot, and weighing half a ton. 

A splendid elk, now named distinctively 
the Irish elk, was formerly common enough 
in the sister Isle, judging by the numerous 
remains which have been discovered there. 
Its antlers were so big and heavy that we 
find the joints of the neck part of its back¬ 
bone (the cervical vertebra) had to be 
unusually thick and strong to support the 
weight, and there arc great bony studs or 
prominences along them to which, no doubt, 
powerful ligaments and muscles were attached 
for tbe purpose of keeping the ponderous 
bead in position, and of raising it again 
after it had been lowered. I can tell you a 
funny thing about this same Irish elk. Lots 
and lots of them have been dug up with their 
foreheads smashed in, the animals having 
evidently been killed much in the same way 
that bullocks are slaughtered now—pole- 
axed ; and, indeed, the head of a flint axe 
was found embedded in the bone in one 
instance. These fractured skulls are not 
confined to any one district; they turn up 
from all parts of the country, but they are 
all males —no females are ever found which 
have been destroyed in this manner. And 
that leads us to l^lieve that the prehistoric 
people who lived in Ireland at the same 
time as these elks kept herds of them os we 
keep cattle, killing the males for meat, and 
reserving the females for their milk. Now, 
just see bow much one can learn from a 
broken bone. First, here is evidence that 
Ireland was inhabited by human beings at a 
very early period. Next, that those people, 
thongh very savage and primitive in their 
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knowledge of the arts—witness the flint 
weapon—were yet sufficiently advanced to 
be a pastoral or agricultural race, keeping 
domestic animals ; for, even if we exclude 
the milk theory, it is obvious that these elks 
so slaughtered must have been tame ones, 
whether they were slain for their meat or for 
their antlers. If you doubt it, go out and try 
to kill a wild one now with a pole-axe. Then, 
the fact of man training domestic cattle 
necessarily implies a good many other things, 
questions of pasturage and fodder, tbe 
employment of utensils—in short, some 
acquaintance with farming ; and then again, 
out of this all sorts of other considerations 
arise, all having their origin in this fractured 
frontal bone which one would at first feel 
inclined to throw aside on some dust-beap. 
And I have myself seen strong corroboration 
of this in parallel instances among savage 
tribes in South and Central America. They 
split up into two divisions after a time ; one 
goes on wandering, living by the chase, the 
other settles down into pueblos, or villages 
of huts, and commences to till the earth, 
keep cattle, and so forms an agricultural 
community. And year by year this com¬ 
munity grows, becomes more civilised, and 
develops the resources of cultivation and 
trade; while the other, the wandering or 
nomadic division, dwindles. So the broken 
bone shows us tbe stage at which these 
ancient Irish had arrived much more con¬ 
clusively than a possibly untruthful and 
superstitious written history could have 
done. 

The red deer in Europe seems to be getting 
smaller. At any rate, there are heads and 
antlers preserved in some of the old castles 
on the ^ine and elsewhere on the Continent, 
which are very much bigger than any known 
at the present day, and not only bigger but 
much more elaborate. One is said to have 
no less than sixty tyrtes (the points on an 
antler are called tynes or snags, and the 
main shaft which they spring from is the 
beam). And these are all undoubtedly wild 
specimens, hunted in the neighbouring 
forests ; domestic animals are generally con¬ 
siderably larger than their wild relatives, and 
even wild beasts often grow to unusual di¬ 
mensions in captivity, contrary to what one 
would have expected —plenty to eot and no 
work to do, I suppose 1 At the clifiteau of 
Amboisc, some twenty miles from Tours, on 
the Loire, there is a pair of stag's horns so 
enormous that, until quite recently, they 
were believed to be an ingenious fabrication. 
They are genuine enough, however, and a 
perfect puzzle to naturalists. Tbe legend 
says that the deer to which they belonged 
was killed by St. Hubert himself. 

The Polar bear is. on the whole, the biggest 
of bis ursine kind, though the grizzly presses 
him pretty closely. Fourteen hundredweight, 
six stone, and four pounds was the weight of 
a grizzly bear shot at Old Fort Wrangel, in 
Alaska, tbe other day, but this was an ex¬ 
ceptionally large one. The White or Polar 
bear scales about 1,.!>00 Ib. on an average, 
though bigger specimens hax'e been recorded; 
Captain Lyon speaks of one nearly a hun¬ 
dredweight heavier, and 8 feet inches 
long. A roost curious circumstance about 
these ice-haunting semi-aquatic bears, whose 
scientific title of Ursus maritimus bears 
testimony to their habitat, is that they won't 
stand damp. In the ocean or on an iceberg 
they are happy, and so they are on dry land, 
but they want an umbrella in a sbower as 
much as we do—at least, the death of more 
than one specimen in our own and other 
Zoological Gardens has been attributed to 
(Tobt eontinufd.) 


their being insufficiently sheltered from tbe 
rain. These were young or recently captured 
bears; possibly after a time they get used 
to our showery climate. They have been 
obliged, poor things, to get used to worse 
than that. Old narratives show that Polar 
bears constituted one of the greatest terrors 
of arctic voyaging and whaling expeditions 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and, indeed, it was thought a great feat when 
tbe one first brought to the Zoo was captured 
and imprisoned in a large cask ; now they 
fly from the approach of man. like most 
other things that have had any experience of 
humanity. 

The smallest mammal is the pigmy or 
Etruscan shrew-mouse ; It takes about three 
of them to weigh down a penny. There is 
a pigmy pig, too, a true species of wild boar 
found in certain parts of India, though rare 
even there, only about twenty inches long 
when full grown. The chevTOtain, a true 
deer, might be called the pigmy of his race, 
his body being about the size of that of a 
rat. Did it ever strike yon as singular that 
there should be so few superstitions con¬ 
nected with big animals ? Spiders and bees, 
robins and wrens, moles, mice, squirrels, and 
he<l|.’ohogs. are supposed to bring luck, good 
or bad, to foretell events, and to influence 
those who are brought in contact with them 
in various mysterious ways, and such notions 
are even more prevalent abroad than they 
are here. But one never hears anything of 
the sort about a bear or a rhinoceros or a 
hippopotamus. I suppose they bring theit 
own luck without any necessity for super¬ 
stitious addition. If you get them, it's good ; 
if they got you, it’s b^. I remember hearing 
of a recipe for securing invisibility, taken 
from an old work on magic. Pluck three 
liairs. you were told, from the muzzle of a 
live Bengal tiger, and you will become in¬ 
visible t 

We must hurry on. The biggest existing 
bird is probably the ostrich—I’ll tell you id 
a subsequent paper why I say “ probably.” 
The condor and albatross are respectable 
members of the class Aves also, with a spread 
of wing of thirteen or fourteen feet. The- 
bird “ most without wings,” if I may invent 
such an expression, is the apteryx of New 
Zealand, a name which, as you will perceive 
at once, implies that it hasn’t got any; if 
you search under its hair-like feathers, how¬ 
ever, you will find a stump of a wing like a 
little finger. All existing birds have some 
trace of wings (some extinct ones had not), 
but in many these are too small or feeble to 
raise the b^y in flight; such are the ostrich, 
rhea, emeu, cassowary, the aforesaid apteryx, 
and penguin. The biggest bird that used 
to be found in Great Britain is the bustard, 
the male of which often weighs 30 lbs., 
and measures C or 7 feet from tip of wing 
to wing. It is now extinct here, and was 
rare even fifty years ago. but still abounds 
in the south and east of Europe. In 
spite of its large expanse of wing, it is 
a poor performer in the air, and rises 
from the ground with great difficulty, owing 
to its weight; the name bustard is said to 
be a corruption of avis tarda, “ slow bird ” 
— though how you make “bustard” out of 
that is beyond me. And he isn’t a slow bird 
by any means on the ground, but can run 
very fast indeed. There are people yet 
living who can remember when it was quite 
a common thing in some parts of England 
to see bustards coursed with greyhounds like 
hares on mornings following wet nights, the 
bird being unable to fly when its feathers 
were soaked with rain. 
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A HiaHT WITH THE TOSSTTMS. 


** Ah !’’yelled Jack, “ look, there’s a mon- 

U key.” 

I glanced up at the tall gum-tree under 
which we were passing and laughed. “ Jack, 
you little ignoramus,” I said, " where were 
you educated before you came here, I won¬ 
der? " 

Jack grew red. He was ahome-giowti boy, 
and didn’t like being made fun of. 

“ Well, Uncle Bob,” he replied in an injured 
tone, “ something ran into that hole up there, 
and I thought it was a monkey or a squirrel, 
or something of that sort.” 

“ Come,” I chuckled, “ a monkey or a squir¬ 
rel ! That’s a pretty wide range, isn't it ? 
However, it was a natural mistake for a new 
ohnm.” 

This made Jack worse than ever. “ How 
yon do chaff a fellow, imcle ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ Besides, I’m not a new chum. I’ve been out 
here three months.” 

” Well, then,” I returned, laughing, ” that's 
worse thim ever, for you ought to know better 
by this time. However, as ten weeks of your 
three months have been spent between Syd¬ 
ney and Brisbane, and only two in the Bush, 
I’ll forgive you. Never mind, my boy,” I 
added, noticinghis downcast face; ‘‘we'll make 
a jolly good bushman of you yet. How well 
yon sat the new pony to-day! Why, you 
never once lost yonr seat for all his caper- 
ings.” 

This cheered the disconsolate Jack, and he 
darted swiftly across the track after a beauti- 
fnl moth, which he secured and popped into 
his box. 

Jack was an orphan, and my brother’s only 
son. He had lost his father and mother with¬ 
in a few months of one another, and after the 
death of the latter, having no children of my 
own, I had sent home to England for the boy 
to come out and live with me. When he ar¬ 
rived, a small, narrow-chested, peaky-looking 
lad of thirteen, sallow with the London fogs, 
and chock-full of Latin and Greek, I saw at 
a glance what he required, and determined to 
keep him with me for a couple of years till 
bis health improved, when he would still be 
young enough to go to a good school in Sydney 
and finish his education, which I could look 
after myself meanwhile. I owned a cotton 
plantation in a most beautiful district of 
southern Queensland, some sixty miles from 
Ipswich; and I saw no reason why Jack 
should not learn something of the work, and, 
indeed, join me in it later on, if he cared about 
it The fortnight he had been with me had 
done wonders for the boy, and, though he 
knew nothing of country life, and had never 
bestridden anything more formidable than a 
donkey, yet be was a bold, manly little fel¬ 
low. for all his pale face and great staring eyes, 
and already rode with confidence and handled 
the gun I was teaching him to use with fair 
skill for a beginner. The novelty of every¬ 
thing charmed him, and it soon became evi¬ 
dent that he had a strong love of Nature, 
which his early surroundings had never allowed 
to develop. 

‘‘ Uncle Bob,” said Jack,returning with his 
prize, ” what a duffer lam! Of course it was 
an opossum.” 

‘ Bight and wrong, my boy,” I answered. 
‘‘ It was what we call nn opossum out here; 
but there are no true opossums in Australia. 
However, you are on the right track at last. 
The true opossum is confined to America, 
while the animal you saw just now belongs 
to the group of marsupials—you know, the 
animals with the pouch for holding their 
young—called phalangers. . They get their 
name from the curioQs fact that the second 
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and third toes, or phalanges, of the hind feet 
are completely joined together by a sheath 
of skin.” 

“ Hasn’t the true opossum got feet like 
that ? ” asked Jack, who never missed a point, 
1 noticed. 

“No,” I replied, “ and, besides, although 
our opo3.sum, to call him so, likes an egg or 
a chicken by way of a change, yet he is for 
the most part a vegetarian, feeding on the 
young shoots of the peppermint saplings, the 
tender blades of grass, or sometimes, bother 
him, on my cabbages and water melons. His 
American cousin, on the other hand, indolges 
in a far more varied diet, and has well-deve¬ 
loped canine teeth.” 

“ I’d like to see one closer,” sighed Jack, 
looking back at the tree. 

“So you shall, Jack,” I said. “And this 
very night, too; for there will be a good 
moon.” 

“ What has the moon got to do with it ? ” 
queried my nephew. 

“Everything,” I answered, “as you will 
find out by-and-by. We’ll call the dogs 
together to-night, and take our guns, and 
hunt up master ’possum and any other night 
prowlers that may happen to be about.” 

“ Why don’t yon go out in the daytime ? ” 
asked Jack. 

“ Because friend ’possum is nocturnal in his 
habits; thoogh, as you have just discovered, 
one may occasionally be seen in brood day¬ 
light, sitting high up in the fork of a tree, or 
scrambling up the trunk in a tremendous 
hurry to reach his nest or shelter. As a rule, 
though, they pass the day in the hollow of 
some dead branch or tree stump, coming out 
at sundown to feed. But, here we are at the 
homestead, so run in and clean your gun, 
while I go round to the stables.” 

I was writing a letter after supper, when I 
was suddenly startled by a loud hurrah from 
Jack, who had betaken himself to the veran¬ 
dah. “ What is it ? ” I called out. 

“ The moon, Uncle Bob! The moon I ” cried 
Jack excitedly, running in. “Come along.” 

“ Why,” I said, “ what have you found out 
about the moon? I've often seen it before.” 

“ Oh, but,” urged Jack, disappointed, “ you 
said you were going out to look for 'possums 
when the moon rose.” 

“ No, I didn't. I said there would be a 
moon to-night, but we must wait till she has 
climbed a bit higher over the tops of the 
ranges before we start. An hour or so after 
moonrise is the best time. Get your things 
together while I finish my letters.” 

But Jack was ready long before I was, and 
kept coming into the room so often to ask if 
it were not time to start, that at last, in sheer 
desperation, I threw down my pen, and taking 
my gun from the rack, whistled up the dogs, 
and away we went, Jack dancing along by my 
side in joyous anticipation of all sorts of 
strange adventures. 

“Uncle Bob,” said he, “are you going 
back to the same tree ? ” 

“ By no means,” 1 answered ; “ we shan’t 
need to go so far before wc find what we are 
looking for. There is more than one ’pos.sum 
in the world, Jack, I assure you. There! 
Do you hear that peculiar sound, half screech, 
half snort, something like the noise a man 
makes in clearing his throat? Well, that is 
the voice of an opossum. Sec, the dogs 
hear it too, and away they go, noses to the 
ground, from tree to tree, and you may be 
sure they will find our furry friend in no 
time. Listen! They bark, and prance 
frantically round the base of that tall, stringy- 
bark gum-tree, trying, silly little idiots, to 


outdo nature and climb up. Steady, Flyl 
Quiet, Nip! Shut up, ^ughie! Don’t 
make such a row, all of you. Where is he ? ” 

“ I can't see anything,” said Jack. 

“ I don't wonder at that, for you are staring 
up into the thick dark foliage, and, moreover, 
with your back to tbe moon. You will get a 
stiff neck long before you find anything that 
way. Stand where I am. Now. you see. you 
have the tree lined right between you and the 
moon. Bun your eye up the main trunk to 
where tbe third branch juts out upon the 
left. Well, do you see anything ? ” 

“No,” began Jack. “Oh, yes, I do!” 
he cried. “ There's ever so smi^ a lump oo 
tbe bough, about half-way out.” 

“Bight,” I answered. “Well, that is Mr. 
’possum. If you look carefully, you can't 
fail to see, right against the face of the moon, 
as it were, a little triangular projection—in 
fact, an ear.” 

“ Ob 1 are you going to shoot him, ancle? ” 
gasped Jack, in a voice of intense anxiety. 

“No, my boy,” 1 laughed. “Don’t be 
anxious; I’m going to leave him entirely to 
yoa.” Jack sighed contentedly. “Now,” 
I continued, “ aim carefully at his head, jnst 
where you see the ear, for, if you hit him 
anywhere else, you will probably fall to bring 
him down. Steady, now. Bravo I down be 
comes, and you have shot yonr first ’possnm. 
Get away, yon dogs, and don’t worry him all 
to rags before we have a look at him. Feel 
him, Jack. Nice soft fnr, isn’t it? And 
pretty extensively used for making mgs, too.” 

“ Shall we skin him, Uncle Bob? ” asked 
Jack. 

“No, lad, it is not worth while,” I said. 
“ For one reason, the fur is not at its best at 
this season of the year, and, besides, you 
should never skin a ’possum while be is 
warm, or the fur is likely to fall out in tufts, 
leaving bare patches on the skin, a most nn- 
desirable state of matters if you want to make 
use of It.” 

“ Is this a rare kind, uncle ? ” queried Jack. 

“No,” I replied, “it is the common opos¬ 
sum or foxy phalangcr, Phalan^ta vuijnna, 
as the natur^ists call him ; and, in point of 
fact, tbe cunning look and foxy head quite 
justify the name. But ’possums are foxy in 
more ways than one, as you may chance to 
find out before the night is over. We-” 

“Hark!” interrupted Jack, “tbe dogs 
have found another.” And he set off as hard 
as his legs would carry him. 

“ You needn't burr}',” I sang out after 
him. “ He won’t come out of the tree while 
the dogs are underneath it; you may be 
certain of that.” 

But I might os well have talked to the air, 
and when I reached the tree, Jock was 
dancing round it like a red Indian round the 
stake to which his prisoner is tied. “ Here 
he is, uncle,” he shouted ; “ here, in this little 
sapling, as quiet os a mouse.” 

“ I see him,” I said. “ Wait a minute, 
and I'll poke him out with my stick.” As I 
spoke I hit the ’possum a sharp rap on the 
head, and down he came to the ground, his 
fall being followed by a sudden yell of pain 
from Jack, who hopped about with his finger 
in his mouth, and looking the picture of woe. 

“Hallo!” I laughed, “has he nipped 
you ? He was only shamming dead, and 
would have made off as soon os we were gone 
if Fly hadn't tackled him. You see, the face 
is not the only foxy part of a ’possum. Why, 
this is a female, and here in the pouch is a 
little young one, just able to fend for itself. 
Put it in your jacket pocket, and take it 
home and train it for a pet. The c^KKsum 
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has usuallj only one at a birth, Iftiongh more 
are occasionally found in the pouch.” 

“ How fat she is I ” said Jack. 

“ Tes; this is as large a specimen as we are 
likely to find—two feet and a half or so from 
tip of snout to end of tail. The fur of these 
grey opossums is not so highly valued for 
rugs as that of the Tasmanian species, which 
is a rich brown-black. The two, however, 
are often used in combination.” 

“ Fly has tree'd another,” cried Jack, 
breaking into my lecture again, and rushing 
off like the wind. 

"Ah,” I said, coming up to the tree, ” I 
fancy we shall have more trouble in getting 
our 'possum this time, for he is so far up the 
tree as to be almost out of range. However, 
we can but try." And I tired. 

“ That moved him,” panted Jack, out of 
breath after his run. 

" Yes ; but 1 think he is only startled.” 

"Ohl he's coming down,” shouted Jack. 
“ Do let me have a try.” 

“ His nest is probably in that dead 
branch,” 1 said. " Well aimed! but he is 
not done for yet. Let me have another 
shot.” 

“ There he comes,” cried Jack. 

"No," I said, "you are wrong, and we 
have lost him after all. He is dead, sure 
enough ; but we shall never get hold of him 
unless we shoot away the branch or cut down 
the tree, and ho isn’t worth so much trouble.” 

“ But wby doesn’t he fall ? ” inquired Jack. 

"Don’t you see,” I answered, "that he is 
banging by his tail! Well, so great is the 
prehensile power of that organ that, when a 
dying ’possum winds it round a branch, its 
grip is not even relaxed by death. I have 
known a dead ’possum bang by his tail for 
weeks and months together, till there was 
nothing left of him but the tail, which still 
retained its grip on the branch, though dis¬ 
sociated from every other member of the 
body. The tail, you see, though thickly 
covered with hair on the back and sides, is 
bare on the under surface, where a naked 
strip or groove runs from the tip to near the 
base, and it is by means of this that the 
bough is so tightly grasped.” 

" Are ’possums good to eat, Uncle Bob ? ” 

" Well, your'blackfellow is always glad to 
get a good fat ’possum for dinner, though, at 
first taste, the animal is not agreeable to the 
palate of the more fastidious white man. 
The rank flavour of the leaves of the pepper¬ 
mint gum, on which the 'possum feeds very 
largely, is decidedly nasty; but, if the animal 
is buried for a few days, the earth extracts 
the aromatic principle, and then the flesh, 
properly cooked and dressed, is not at all bad 
eating. 

Just then. Jack, whose attention hod wan¬ 
dered again, fired at a small dark object 
which floated rapidly through the air. 

" He's down I *’ sbooted the boy, gleefully. 

" He's down, certainly,” I said, with a 
laugh ; " and now he’s up again. There he 
goes.” As 1 spoke, the animal ran swiftly up 
the trunk of a tall iron bark. Jack stared. 
"Why, 1 thought I bit him,” be said rue¬ 
fully. 

" It takes a better shot than you are, 
Jack, to bit a flying squirrel on the jump. 
However, it's easy enough as he climbs a 
tree, so there be is for you.” 

Jack ran forward and picked up the dead 
animal. “ Oh 1 what a funny thing,” he 
said ; " and how pretty! What is it ? ” 

“A flying squirrel, so called,” I told him. 
“ The flying phalangers, or petauri, are very 
near relatives of the 'possums you have been 
shooting to-night, but the petaurus has no 
long prehensile tail.” 

" But what does he fly with ? ” said Jack. 
‘‘I don’t see any wings.” 

■' He does not really fly,” I answered. 


" You see there are two folds of skin, cn3 on 
each side, extending between the extremities 
of the fore and hind limbs. When not in 
use, these flaps are folded alongside the 
body, but when expanded, they form the 
' wings,’ and enable the animal to take those 
flights from which it derives its name. 
There is no flying in the matter, though, for 
the petaurus cannot mount upwards through 
the air. \Vhen disturbed, or when wishful 
to pass from one tree to another, it simply 
expands its wings and floats gracefully down 
to the base of the next tree, up which it then 
runs. Its fur is very soft and valuable. 
And now. Jack, you have been out long 
enough for one night. Come, let us be 
off home to bed. Y'ou have got plenty of 
time before you, and I prophesy yon will 
never take a walk through the bush without 
finding something curious and interesting.” 

" Perhaps we shall see a native dog on the 
road home, uncle,” said Jack, who was loth 
to turn in. 

But we didn't. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 386. 

By J. F. Saunoxiuv 



WIIITK. , 7-f3=lU I'HVO' 


W1iit« to play, au<l mate In four (4) movet 


CuSSmCATION 07 PURB AND luPCRB MaTEB 
{Continued/rom oar latt ehr$i eolamu.) 

The three classes of mates are most plainly 
shown thus;— 

First class Black, K—K 3 ; White, R— 
Q 7; Bs—Q 4 and K Et 4. 

Second class:—The same position with 
the Q at Q B 8 or E B 3; etc. 

Third class;—The same mate position 
with the Q at E B 6 or Q S, etc. The Q on 
E B 8 acts upon E B 6, but on Q B 8 she 
does not. 

The double check is included among the 
pure mates, because it msy be compared to a 
direct and indirect attack of two pieces in one 
file or in one diagonal, thus:—When the 
attack is not a mate, Black can in one move 
withdraw, but he requires two moves to free 
himself from a double attack on one of the 
eight squares round the Eing. For example, 
take this position; — White, E—E 2 ; P—E S; 
Rs-K Et 6 and K R 6; Black, E—E 6; 
B—Q2; Et—Q 3 (7pieces). The two Books 
effect a direct and indirect attack on the do¬ 
main, but if one of them were on Q B 5, then 
there would be a double attack, and Black 
could in the first case free himself by playing 


Et to B 4, but would in the second case have 
to move the Kt to B 4 and the B to Q 4 in 
order to be able to play the E to E 4. 

One feels inclined to divide the second 
class into grades, for some of the mates are 
almost first class (like that with the double 
check, and that with pinned Kts), and others 
are nearly third class {like that with Q and B 
in one diagonal), but the broad decision rests 
on the single and double attacks, and the 
block on ea^ of the nine squares. The fol¬ 
lowing is a pure mate :—Black, E—K B 6 ; 
White. E—E R 3; Q-Q R 8; Rs—Q R 5 
andQB5; B—Q Et 7 ; Ets-Q B 2 and E 
Et 2, but the three pieces in the Q B’s file 
are idle lookers-on, and therefore it must be 
placed low in the second class. It rises 
higher in the scale with the white E at B sq.. 
and the Bs at E Kt 5 and K B 5 ; and still 
higher with a white P at K B 4 instead of the 
B at R 6 ; and again higher by removing the 
P and placing the white K at K B 6; but it 
has not yet attuned the first class, for in 
order to do that, it must be stripped of the 
Q. It may be raised still higher in the first 
class by removing the idle Kt. In this way 
we can make ten grades in each class, and 
obtain a ladder of thirty steps. A scale of 
one hundred degrees may be more adequate 
for the valuation of long problems. 

(Fti be eoHlinuod.) 



.HFTH 


A SUGGESTIVE HINT. 

A tnbioriber write* from OulMfonl: "I most tell 

f ’ou of the great pleasure the ' B. O. P.’ give* to a lad 
n lodla to whom 1 lend it, a bandiman in the Sad 
Yorkshire Regiment. In his last letter to me be aaye : 
* I do 80 enjoy it, and it goes round to all my mates; I 
wish others would do the same.' Tlie postage ie muoh 
lees now, and I send fito montlilr parts together, which 
eaves,' Do yon think any of your readers would coi>- 
sider the point, and if tliey would like to join a society 
set on foot by Colonel Walker of Aldershot ? I would 
gladly send luldreai. It is only i)ee<lful as a member 
to send a magaxfne and write occasionally a friendly 
letter to one of tlie young drummers ont in India. 
Really they are little more tliaa chihlren ; and feeling 
lonely, and surrounded by temptations. It is such a 
help to feel they have a friend at Home." 


Di:::t;/ed byCiOO^IC 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

JAKUABY. 


I.—In Onrdan, Ponltrjr Ban, Pigeon Loft, 
Avinry, Bnbbitiy, and Kennel. 

By Gorijon Stables, c.n., u.d., r.k. 

M ea Culpa. If a nuto makes a wilful blunder be 
oa^ht to tloK “Peccari." If he makeean utiiiu 
teiitioual mistake b; whicli, nevertlielesa, he tiurts the 
feeling or treads on the tender toes of somebody else, 
the least he can do is to conjugate the Tcrb error 
errati. rrro/am. errare. No. boys, tlicre is nothine like 
owning up when you hare committ«<l an error. Take 
off your hat, make your “ Salaam, Sahib," ny“l am 
truly sorry," and " it sluta't occur again." 

No.» in’ the Xoreml^r Number of the “Boy's Own 
Paper" I recommended some books to you, did I not ? 
And I also said that off the published price of these 
books you ought to hare 3d. in the shitllng. Well, I 
aid to or wrote so really and truly out of true friend- 
ship to you boys. 1 ttiought to myself, while penning 
the poragrapl^ that iJ. was just as well boused in the 
pockets of my young " B.O.P.'' friends as in those of any 
bmksellcr'tvrtxtPembroke Dock and Padan-Aram. And 
so the 3d. would be, If booksellers oould afford It. But 
it U like this, you see—and herein Ita the error I corn* 
mitte-l.-lf they hare a large number of any bookins/ocl-, 
Ikm they can gire the 8d., but If they hare to send for 
a b(M>k, It Is quite impossible without a loss, which, con* 
sideriiig the absurdlr low prlca to which books hare 
of late years beeu reduced, they can ill afford. 

The Kexnkl.— Id last month's" Doings "I gareyou 
a good long " screed " about gardening. Wlir should 1 
not bring our dear old bow-wows to the front this month 
and gire a few hints tliat may conduce to their comfort ? 

I am almost certain in my own mind that nearir all 
the evilsoiirdogs groan under at the hands of maniciod 
are wrought from want of thought 1 refuse to believe 
that anv boy would arilllngly give pain to bis faithful 
companion and playmate. But for all that, just to 
think for a moment of the innumerable sufferings that 
dogs do hare to endure makes one very sad indeed. 
Let me just jot down a few of these: 

1 . Running dogs behind cycles and traps. This is a 
species of cruelty 1 want to draw special attention to. 
No dog that 1 know lias wind enough to keep up for 
half a<lay with a cyclist and his sufferings, particularly 
when fat are sometimes terrible in trying to do sa It 
is distance more than pace that tells against <logs run¬ 
ning behind traps, and when they arc chaineil or roped 
to tlie dog-cart or waggonette the cruelty borders on 
tbe flendlsh. 

3. (Jncleanllneis. The saying that anything is good 
enough for a dog is generate In gross ignorance. No 
animal lu the world is more particular about the clean¬ 
liness of his food and surroondlngs than a dog. If be 
does eat offal from a gutter at times, depend upon It, it 
is becanse be is an bungred. And we must not blame 
him if be even indulges in aarrion at times. In what 
condition do men prefer venison and game ? 

To keep a dog In a state of filth is very cruel. RIs 
bosiy, his disb^ bit kennel, and even his collar should 
be periodically and often cleaned—tbe dishes every day. 

3. Want of food. None of oar boys wonld be guilty 
of this cruelty, to I but name it. A dog should liave a 
light breakfast at 8 and a heiuty dinner at 6 o'clook, 
always plenty of meal or meaty scrape, pleuty of vege¬ 
tables. and good honest Spratt cake soaked. 

4. Damp straw and leaky kenneU. These bring on 
terrible stEacks of inflammation, and oftentimes rbeu- 
mat^sm. 

3. Draughty kennela Avoid these if yon would have 
your dog live long and be bappy. In winter a dog 
sbould never be kept out of doors. 

8 . Water. In summer our dogs suffer from the want 
of ihla becanse they need, to drink a lot, and in winter 
tbe water is all too often frozen. 


7. Tbe chain and muzzle Avoid both If yon can. 

With a warm bed at night, plenty of frolicking, rol¬ 
licking exercise, good food, clean water, and universal 
kindness, any dog ihonld live to tbe age of thirteen or 
fonrteen. 

Tn PouLTBT Rex.—I told you last month how to 
secure eggs in winter. I meutioued game among the 
good layera It Is said, however, that showing thcM 
birds deteriorates tbelr laying powers. I have only to 
repeat that, as regards eggs, it is not only pedigree you 
must lookout for, but a good laying strain ; and if you 
are not going to show, yon ought to prefer tbe latter to 
tbe former. 

Give the fowls all the spare skim-milk yon can afford 
In tliclr soft food. That is a bint worth having. 

Go in for cbootlug stock now in earliest. 

Keep on weeding. Better bare a few good healthy 
fowls than any number of bad ones. Attend to the 
comfort of tlie rnoa Feed wdl, and see the water dim 
not get filthy or frozoL 

Thk Piorox Lott.—Tou may choose your ztock now, 
but take time about it. See, too, that your pigeon loft 
It in order, and your aviary, Ac. Better hare a spare 
room lu it, surrounded with wire mesh. This is easily 
put up, and Is a great convenience in many waya 
lAter on I will tell you about pairing and breeding. 

TUK AviaBT.—J ust keep on with plain wholesome 
diet, and keep the cages wdl covered from frost. Extra 
cold nights are fatal to much of our bird stock. 

Thi Rabbitrt.—B eware of wet green food, cold, 
damp, and nnwbolesome beda Tbe rabbits shouM liare 
exercise every day. It Is very cruel to keep them boxed 
up through all the livelong winter. 

Now woulil be a good time to make new bntchea We 
had some excellent papers on rabbits in back iiumbers. 
I shall bring rabbits to the front next month as I did 
dogs tbia 

Thi Kitcrix, Wixdow, axd Fu>wu Oardixb.— 
November is really the best time to lay out gardena 
but vegetable life U still aaleep, so it Is not too late yet. 
If the weather be mild and open.you can plant all kinds 
of spring flowers along your borders and In beds, and 
you con plan beds and make walka 

Rough dig kitchen gardenaand wheel ont manure on 
hard nxMty daya Better spiaad it as soon as possible. 
Get ready your gardening toola and if you mean (o 
make the garden a bobby, by all means get a book. 
Rake new wlndow-boxea It is too late, however, to do 
much with bulbs, unless, indeed, you lift them from 

t our garden beda But the beauty of your window- 
oxes can always be secured from your flower gardeu. 


n.—The KeturAliet 

By Bbt. Teiodou Wood, 7.B.8. 

I. *00108.—A curions old diary in my possession, 
D written nearly eeventy yous ago, declares very 
positively that tbe robin begins to sing on January 9, 
the blackbird on the 13th, the thrush on the I3th, the 
gold-orest on tbe 19th, themUeel-thrush on tbe 90th. the 
wren on the 93rd, the bins and great tits on tbe 94tb, 
and the hedge-mrrow on tbe 38th. I should not like 
to prophesy that tbcae feathered songsters will all begin 
to vocalise on these preclee dates in tbe coming year; 
for tbe seaeont wem to be moving one place on, like 
the gueats at the mad tea-party in " Alice la Wonder¬ 
land," and until th^ get right again one must be very 
careful in the way of prediction. But unless this month 
is characterised by a frost like that of January, 1891, 
some birds at least ought to be singing ; and every ornl- 
tholo^st will, of oonreak jot down In his note-book tbe 
first day oo which each la heard. 


Keep on sritb the bread-enunbs, Ac. throughont the 
month: and don't forget tbe spoonfol of cold poiridgo 
on frosty mornlnga. It will help to keep the spark of 
life in many a shivering little bosom. And it fs soch a 
pitiful thing to pick up a poor little bird just dying of 
cold and etarvatlon together, and to feel that even a 
bcakfol or two of food would liave saved It. 

The titmice will still be busy with their bag of snet. 
Wheu the rain or snow spoils it, gire them a broken 
marrow-bone for a ebange^f course, out of sight of 
your dog, poor fellow I 

II. IXBICTB.—Ont-door work, of course, most depend 
entirely upon the weather. The best of the pupa-dig¬ 
ging is over; but you can work at loose bark, under 
which many eate^llare spin up, and can search tbe 
trunks of willows and poplars for the cocoons of tbe 
" puss " and the " kittena" These last are very hard to 
find, as they often excavate a hollow, and tlicii fill It up 
flnib with tbe surrounding bark, covering their ceiling 
so neatly adth bits of lichen, Ac., that even tbe sharpeet 
eye can scarcely detect It. When found, it Is t^arcelv 
ncoeamry to say that you most ent ont the pupa with 
the greatest care. Alder trunks should be searched for 
the cocoon of the Scarce Kitten iDi^nura bleutpU); 
but this, as its name implies, Is something of a rarity. 

Possibly you will come across a “goat "cocoon. This 
may contain either a caterpillar or a pupa; for the 
former, which livee as such for three years, liibernatea 
once and again in a neat little hahltation composed of 
silk and Mwdust, and cornea ont to feed sritb renewed 
sprite in tlie spring. If you tHonld fiud such a larva, 
and take him home, be careful where you keep him. 
One oolleotor, of whom I beanl, put a ^oat cate^illar 
under a glam bell on the top of a valuable piano, and 
left it there for the night. Wlicii he came down next 
morning, the InquIziUre iiuect had eaten a big bole 
through tbe lid of tbe instrnmeBt, and gone on an explor¬ 
ing tour into the interior.where It lived happily, if not 
"ever afterwardo," at least uotU it made its appearance 
as a moth 1 

Look to your cases, or cahinet drawers, and see 
whether tbe camphor needs reptenUhIng. Personally, 

I prefer naphthaline to camphor, as It is luoreobnoxlons 
tomlteaand canbekept in small, flat piU-boxea, pierced 
with a few small holes, and pinned down firmly In the 
corners. 1 rather like the smell of It mvself; but when 
I have been working with it, my famtliy won't let me 
approach them for abont forty ^ght hours I 

Some of the wood-boriog beetles ean he Iwed witliout 
any difllculty. Pine twigs, for instance, if picked up 
and put in a box or bag, will almost cerulnly produce 
in the spring quitea number of a very little beetle with 
a very big name—no lem thau /Vse^fAems micra- 
grqgAai. But, after all, this is not so bad as CrarAor- 
rAyaeAldruf ptrrorrMfneni, which is the soaoding title 
of another beetle very nearly as small. Both may be 
recommended for pnioUoo to a fellow who cannot pr» 
nounce bis R'a 

III. Plants.—T he writer of the ohl diary already 
referred to—who, it will be noticed, looks at these 
things through rose-coloured spectaclm-amures his 
botanical readers that the black hellebore, stinking 
hellebore, sweet oolUfoot, field speedwell, winter aconite, 
white bntter bur, groundsel, ana whiteand pnrplednmb 
nettlea may all be found in flower during tne month cl 
January. Bat if he bad lived In theee latter daya I 
think he would have strnek out of the list all but the 
first and the three last. These are enthnslejriJe and 
trreprcBsible plants, with a Arm idea, which no amount 
of experience will remove, that the first mild day after 
a fruat Is tbezlgnal that spring basbegun. Intbeltered 
■pots, however, the winter aconite—which, by the way. ia 
not an aconite at all, but a near relation of the bellebora 
—will be putting out its yellow blosKms; and the chick- 
weed and tbe shepherd's purac, which never really go ont 
of flos'cr, will serve to obear the heart of the Impatleot 
botanist with their promlM of better things to oome. 
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C0rresp0nbcitrt. 


Ctcli.—I t the c«jr on the l««i1lnir vhee! be of greater 
diameter than that on the driviin; \The<') the maohiBe 
la geared down, if it be BcnaUer the machine is geared 
up. 

A. M. n.—TilO Venetian foot measure'! 13Cf) Indies, 
ofld three of tln.'^'o nciit tu the yard. 

Dead CAVAnr (C. L. Ifystl). -The post-mortem symp¬ 
tom* of this bird, which was very much cuiadatisl. 
point to ao outbreak of typhoid, or septic fever, 
among your birds, The samples of scc^l and iuiid, 
which were very nicely put up.cannol lie caUc>l gooil. 
That of seci consistoil mostly of winter rape au'l 
turnip, which nre not good for hlnls, and tliat of sand 
was very dusty. It is to be feared you will have 
more losWs, and the best thing you can do will be to 
separate your birds, to new cages, aud thorouglily 
didnfect the old ones and the room they are in by 
well fumigating the latter with sulphur. 

W. QiLMAX.—We get hundreds of letters asking ns to 
send the writers a few packages of old envelopes in 
order that they may improve their collections of 
stamps or postmarks; and we simply decline to do 
anything of the sort, as it would be Impossible to 
idease everybody. 

Lady Reader.—W e have no space to value such a lot 
of coins; take them to a dealer like Spink of Air 
Street and FiocodiUy, or Lincoln of Holbom. Your 
ideatlflcations are wrong in several Iristancea The 
“ French " coin is a Henry viii groat, etc., etc. 

Sestertius.— 1. The “st” forms are the old genitivals 
with the excrescent t. You do not say in the mid of 
them, but in the midst of them—and yet mid and 
midst are cases of the same adverb. See any of the 
larger grammara S. It is not always theauthor, but 
ths printer, and the custom of the bouse or the 
custom of the country. Grammar is only a matter of 
custom after alt, and It Is always on the change, 
though It Is not usual for school bMks to say so. Of 
course, Charles Dickens may not have been gram¬ 
matical, but you may rest assured his printers would 
have made him so. according to tboir lights. 3. The 
phrases have different meanings. 

S<)Uirrels (Reader).—We hare already written on 
these, but will not forget them in the Doings. 


J. P. Hoonic.—It is a lug, not a gaff. You will And it 
awkward to sling your lug so short up ; and if you 
do not have more forward of the most the strain will 
be grrat. An inerrase of sail area from 39 to 6U 
wnul'l si-i'm to b'- to<j grcsit, Better he snti«fieil with 
43. We faiirv you would tinil u spritsidl better tlian 
a lug, with >ucii u low uuvst. 

Would-be V.s.—W rite for prnnpw'tu* to Socrctary of 
Itiii'ul Vetcriuary College, Cuuidcii I'own. But you 
M ill have tu Icaru to s|ic-ll. 

iNirUiriTlVK J.U K. -A year or so ago the lieeiK'st coal 
mine In Kiiglan l was the Mus.* pit at A>hion uiiiler- 
Lyne, which !.•* .sunk tol,2B0feet; but this may not 
be the dcc-{>cst dua'. 

Model C.—“ Indoor Games” has been on sale in six¬ 
penny parts for some months now. It contains 
chapters on making model engines, and a model bMt. 

A Lovrr or the “ B.O.P.'‘—You can use sand paper to 
flnish off your work in the Pocket Knife Gompetitioii. 

J. J, Ebbitt.—T he wood is first stained red all over, an'l 
then the block is put on in streaks and patches. 

T. G. BlDDl'LPii.—See our article on the “ Pantograph : 
How to make and use it," in ” Indoor Games." It 
would require too much spaee to tell you here. 

Pl'S'CR.—W e have already said where the Kazoo can be 
obtained. In Loudon you can get it from Perry St 
Co., of Uollioru Viaduct, or Hamicy of the h'oah's 
Ark, High Holtorn, or at almost any big toyshop. 

F. W. PiriLP.—“The Dentist's Den " was In the Christ¬ 
mas Number for IKgfi. long since out of print, but 
perhaps obtainable Ihrougha second-hand bookseller. 

L. W. Reed.—T here is a manuscript magazine callnl 
“ The Mutual," price one penny, of which you could 
obtain a copy by sending to Hr. J. Woods, SH. Uarley- 
ford Rmd,RR. It Is thelargeet pennyworth of the kind 
wc have seen, and its projectors might give you some 
hints as to starting youra 

W. P. H.—You should go to the Patent Library in SoiiHi- 
ampton Buildings, Cliancery Lane, and look at tlie 
speciAoalioss of similar inveationa There is on 
charge, and you will see for yourself whether you lisve 
been anticipated iu your idei. We think you have. 


C. SriNDLER.—Liquid glue is made bv adding nitric 
acid to ordinary glue after it lias Wen made and 
cooled in the glue put; but vou must be careful what 
you nre about. Two pounds of glue, as bought, re- 
quireubout reven ounces of acid. The liquid must be 
kept iu bottles to save it from evaioratioii. 

Gai.waixv. It is impossible to give a iliort answer to 
Mluh a '|Ui--*tioii. The ship with the greater displace- 
mi'iit is not uccc.vsarlly the uuc of the greater length. 
Wbiit Uu you incun by the size of a war-ship ? Do 
you nirau her illsplacemciit, her length, her drauglit. 
or wliat'r Tlio y/eorf is nf 14.C0U ilisplaeemrnt, but 
tlie Vieloria ia only of 10,'l(0, and the J^/lfsible is of 
11.M8U. 

U. S.—When the instructions tell you distinctly wliat 
to get. It is unreasonable to complain if yon gM some¬ 
thing different and make a failure. 

J. D. LAWRE.VCK. —I. Sltoateil as you are In such an 
out-of-the-way place, your liest plan would seem to 
be to write tu sonic well-known firm of musical in¬ 
strument sellers, like Chappell St Co., of New Bond 
Rtrret, and a.>>k them for particulars. Tbecornet was 
proliably made in Birmlnglnuu or London. S. We 
do not recommend soog books. 3. You can only get 
the coloured plates by purchasing the part or packet. 

Tkrke-tsar-old Reader.— 1. You had much better 
not strain your voice. S. There is no better first book 
of photography tlian the articles which appeared In 
this paper. 8. Solid tyres wear best and longest, bat 
they do not reduce the joltlngos much as the cushions 
do. 

P. P.—One of the Iiaroest blackings Is mode of equal 
parts of lampblack, sweet oil, gum. and IsinglaM, 
mtx^ wltli twice os much treacle as the four taken 
together, aud twice as much water ns there Is treacle 
and the other thiugs. In short, B4 parts, of which 
water forms half. The whole mixture is warmed up 
till it Is thoroughly melted, and when it is cold alitUe 
spirit of wine is stirred Into it. 

AWOBKIEU Lad.—D rawings for engraving are generally 
done in wash or body colour, and not in peii-aad-ink. 
You can, however, get flnely-^nt^ pens (or drawing 
at any artist's colour shop. There Is slwat a a sample 
of such things on Uillott's or Mitchell's cards 
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CMAPTEK \V.—KXI’LOSIVE MATERIAL. 

Wm plain to be seen that Tempest, 
^©.eithongh he ha<l home his iiuiniliRting 
flUilty like aman, hnil been badly bruised 
*r*t Nyl tluit he broke out into any 
SfU rebellion, or tried to make for liitu- 
•elf » party to avenge his wrongs: but he 
•MCitJ to have cither lust interest in his 


“The work of art was tenderly eeaveyed by me.' 
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work as house captain, or to enjoy dis¬ 
turbing the eensibilities of his friends by a 
reckless indifference to its afiairs. 

The story of his “extra drill” had 
become public property in Low Heath. 
Most of the fellows sympathised with 
him, but could not understand why he 
had not appealed to the head master. A 
few, a very few, suggested that he had 
come badly out of the business; but no 
one particularly cared to discuss the 
matter with him. 

To Fridgin and Wales he insisted that 
it was no use referring to Dr. England. 
The Head was bound to support his 
policeman. 

“ Why not get Redwood to take it up ? ” 
suggested Pridgin. 

“ Redwood! He wouldn’t go a yard 
out of his way. ^Vhat does it matter to 
him—a day boy ? No, old chap, we can 
take care of ourselves. There'll be a 
return match one day I ” 

It concerned me to hear my old friend 
talk like this; still more to notice how he 
began to lose grip in Sharpe's house. No 
news flies so fast in a school as that of a 
responsible bead boy being slack or “ out 
of collar.” And when once it is known 
and admitted, it takes a good deal to keep 
the house from going sl^k and “ out of 
collar” too. 

In our particular department the relax¬ 
ing of authority was specially apparent. 
It destroyed some of the interest in 
our philosophical extravagances; for the 
dread of coming across the powers that 
be lends a certain flavour to the routine 
of a junior boy. It also tended to substi¬ 
tute horseplay and rowdyism for mere 
fun—greatly to the detriment of our self- 
respect and enjoyment. 

On the whole, then, Sharpe’s house had 
a heavier grudge against Mr. Jarman 
than it sixspected. 

The worst of the whole business was 
that Tempest himself seemed not to see 
the effect of his attitude on the house at 
large. He did not realise how much the 
juniors were impressed by what he said 
and how he looked, or now much his 
example counted with others of a less 
imitative turn. He looked upon his 
grievance as his own affair, and failed to 
give himself credit for all the influence he 
really possessed. 

One curious result of the upset was 
that Crofter was now and then to be 
found in his fellow seniors’ rooms. He 
had blossomed out as an ardent anti- 
Jarmanite, and belonged to the party who 
not only vowed revenge, but was impatient 
at delay. Tempest’s wrongs he seemed 
to feel as keenly as if they had been his 
own; and the insults put upon Sharpe’s 
bouse be took to heart as warmly as any 
one. 

Tempest could hardly help tolerating 
this effusively-offered sympathy, although 
he made no profession of liking it, and 
continued to warn me against living 
more to do than I could help with Crofter. 
Pridgin was even less cordial, but his 
laziness prevented his taking any active 
steps to cut the connection. Wales, on 
the other hand, though Tempest’s chum, 
took more kindly to the newcomer, and 
amused himself now and again by defend¬ 
ing him against his detractors. 

“The wonder to me is,” said Crofter, 
“ Jarman has not caught it before now. 
We’re not the only boose he's insulted, 


although I don’t think he’s tried it on 
with any of the others as he has with 
us.” 

“ Some day he’ll find he’s sailing a little 
too near the wind,” said Tempest, with a 
pleasant confusion of metaphors; “ and 
then he'll get bowled out.” 

“ Upon my word, though,” said Wales, 
“ I tbmk we’ve a right ^ get that extra 
drill of yours wiped out. It stands 
against you on the register, and it’s a 
scandal to the house.” 

“They seem to think it eo,” observed 
Pridgin, as just then a loud chorus of 
war-whoops came up from the region 
of the Faggery. “ Somebody had better 
stop that row.” 

“ Jarman hod better come and do it,” 
said Tempest, laughing. “ He’s got 
charge of the morals of Sharpe’s house 
now.” 

When in dne time I returned, some¬ 
what depressed by what I had overheard, 
to the Faggery, I discovered that the par¬ 
ticular occasion of the triumphal shout 
referred to had been a proposal by Lan- 
grish to celebrate the approaching Fifth 
of November by hanging, and, if possible, 
burning, Mr. Jarman in efilgy, for which 
purpose an overcoat of mine bad already 
been impounded. I had the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in rescuing it from the hands of the 
marauders, who represented to me that it 
was my duty to sacrifice something for 
the public go^ 

“ Why don’t you let them have your 
coat, then ? ” I asked. 

“ Because,” was the insinuating reply, 
“ it wouldn’t bum as well.” 

“ You won’t have mine,” I insisted. 
“But 1 tell you what; I’ve got an old 
hat and pair of boots I—I don’t often 
wear—you can have them.” 

A shout of laughter greeted this in¬ 
genuous offer—but it saved my top-coat. 
And when in time my flat-topped pot-hat 
and tan boots were produced, there was 
general rejoicing. Each Philosopher pre¬ 
sent tried them on in turn, and finally I 
was compelled to wear them as well as 
my top-coat for the rest of the evening, and 
assist in a full-dress rehearsal of the pro¬ 
posed hanging of the discipline master, in 
which, greatly to my inconvenience, I 
was made to personate Mr. Jarman. 

The following day I was enjoying a 
little hard-earned solitude, and Rmi^ging 
myself by leaning over the bridge and 
watching the boats below, when a voice 
at my side startled me. 

“Ah, my polite letter-writer, is that 
yon ? The very chap I wont.” 

It was Crofter. My instinct at first, 
especially on the sly reference to my 
letter of apology, was to fiy. On second 
thoughts it seemed to me wiser to remain. 
Crofter and Tempest were on better 
terms now. It would be best to be 
civil. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

“ Can you steer a boat ? ” 

“A litUe,” said I. 

“ Does that mean you can run it into 
the bank every few yards ? ” 

“ Oh no, I’ve o^n steered Tempest 
and Pridgin.” 

“ Come along, then; I’m going to have 
a spin up to Middleweir.” 

If there was one thingl enjoyed' it was 
steering a boat, and 1 was not long in 
accepting the invitation. 

Crofter was not conferring a favour on 


me: only making a convenience of me. 
Bo that I was not in any way making up 
to him. Our relations were that of senior 
and hg only; and Tempest's and Pridgin’s 
warnings to b3ware when he was particu¬ 
larly friendly (even if it had not already 
been cancelled by the fact that they now 
frequently had Crofter in their rooms) 
could hardly apply now. 

For all that, I did not feel quite comfort¬ 
able, and was glad, on the whole, that the 
embarkation did not take place imder the 
eyes of my patrons. 

For some time Crofter sculled on in 
silence, giving me directions now and 
again te keep in the stream, or take the 
boat well out at the comers—which 1 con¬ 
sidered superfluous. Presently, however, 
when we were clear of Low Heath he 
slacked off and began to talk. 

“ I enjoyed that letter of yours,” said he; 
“ did you write it all yourself? ” 

“ Yes,” said I, feeling and looking very 
uncomfortable. 

“You and Tempest must be quite old 
chums.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It's very rough on him, all this busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Yes, isn't it ? ” said I, somewhat won 
over by this admission. 

“ The worst of it is, it makes the house 
run down. I expected we were going to 
do big things this term.” 

“ It’s not Tempest’s fault if we don’t,” 
said I. 

“ Of course not. It’s Jarman’s. Every 
one knows that. It's rather a pity Tem¬ 
pest takes it so meekly, though. Fellows 
will t hink he's either afraid or doesn’t 
care; and neither would be true.” 

“ I should think not.” 

There was a pause, during which Crofter 
sculled on. Then he said, 

“ Tempest and I don’t hit it, somehow. 
He doesn’t like me, does he ? ” 

“Well—no, I don’t fancy he does,” I 
admitted. 

“ I daresay he advises ^'ou to fight shy 
of me, and that sort of thmg, eh ? ” 

This was awkward; but I could not 
well get out of it. 

“Yes.” 

Crofter laughed sweetly. 

“ I wish he'd let me be friends. I hate 
to see a fellow coming to grief, and not 
be allowed to give him a leg up.” 

“ Tempest’s not coming to grief,” said I. 

“ Well, not perha|)8 that, only it’s a 
pity he’s adding to his other troubles by 
getting head-over-ears in debt. I hear 
he's been going it pretty well lately la 
the shops. Yon should give him a friendly 
tip.” 

This was a revelation to me. I had 
gathered some time ago, £ri>m what Pridgin 
had said, that there was some fear of it; 
but I had hoped I had made a mistake. 

“ Who told you ? ” said I. 

“ A good many people are talking about 
it; including some of the shopmen. It's 
just one of those things that a fellow him¬ 
self never dreams anybody knows about 
till it’s public property. That’s why I 
wish I were on good enough terms to give 
him the tip.” 

“ If he’s owing anybody he’ll pay,” said 
I, feeling a great sinking in my heart. 

“ Look out for that stake in the water 
there; pull your left I Narrow shave that. 
Of course he means to pay. What I’m 
afrraid of is, Jarman or England or any of 
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them getting to hear of it. Ever since 
Sweeten last year got turned out of the 
headship of his house, and afterwards ex¬ 
pelled, it’s seemed to me to be a risky 
thing for a fellow to run into debt. These 
shopmen are such sneaks. If they can’t 
get their money from the fellow, they send 
their bills in to the house master, and 
sometimes to the head master; and then 
it's a precious awkward thing. How are 
yon getting on in your form ? ” 

I had not much spirit to tell him, and 
if I had, there was no time, for just then 
the swi^ of a pair of sculls came round 
the comer behind us, and presently a boat 
at almost racing speed appeared in sight. 

“ Pull ^oiu* right I ” said Crofiter. 
“ Hallo t it’s one of our fellows. Looks 
like Tempest himself.” 

I wish^ myself at the bottom of the 
river then I "Nyhat would he tliink of me 
if he saw me, and if be knew what I had 
been listening to ? 

In my perturbation I overpulled my 
line and sent our boat into the bank. 
Tempest, who evidently was relieving 
himself with a spin of hard exercise after 
his fashion, and imagined he had the river 
to himself, was bearing down straight 
upon ns. 

” Hallo, there ; keep her out! ” shouted 
Crofter. 

Tempest looked round in a startled way, 
and held water hard to avoid a collision. 
Then, as he suddenly took in who we 
were, his face lengthened, and he came to 
a halt alongside. 

“ You there, Jones iv ? ” 

** Yes, would you like me to come and 
steer you ? ” said I. 

Considering the difficulty into which I 
had just landed my present boat, it was 
diffictilt to flatter myself any one would 
exactly compete for my services. But 
Tempest answered shortly: 

“ Come along.” 

‘‘Hallo, I say,” said Crofter, suavely, 
but with a flush on his cheeks, he's 
steering me, Tempest.” 

“He’s doing no good. He's stuck you 
in the bank almady. Come along, Jones.” 

“I haven’t done with him yet,” said 
Crofter, flashing still more deeply as his 
voice became sweeter. “ I want him to 
stay with me.” 

“And I don't want him to stay with 
yon,” blurted out Tempest, losing his 
temper. ” I've told him so already. He 
can do as he likes, though.” 

And he began to dip bis 8c\Uls again in 
the water. 

‘‘ No," said I, “ I want to come in your 
boat, Tempest.” 

” Come along, then; ” and he backed his 
stem up towards me. 

Crofter made no farther protest; but 
Greeted my desertion with a mellifluous 
l&ugb which made me more uncomfort¬ 
able than a storm of objurgations. 

Tempest said nothing, but dug his 
blades viciously in the water, and span 
away with grim face and clenched teeth. 

For a quarter of a mile he sculled on 
before be lay on bis oars and exclaimed, 

*• You young fool 1 " 

“Why,” pleaded I, “I didn’t think 
you'd mind. He's been friendly enough 
to you lately.” 

“ Bah! what do I care what he is to 
me ? I told you to flght shy of the fellow, 
and there you go and give yourself away 
to bum” 


I did not quite like this. Tempest 
spoke to me as if I had not a soul of my 
own and had no right to do anything 
without bis leave. 

” He was speaking quite kindly about 
you,” persisted I. 

Tempest checked the contemptuous 
exclamation which came to his lips, and 
said, more earnestly than I had heard 
him yet— 

“ Look here, Jones. That feUow’s a 
cad; and he’ll make a cad of you, if you 
let him. Don’t believe a word he says to 
you, unless he calls you a fooL” 

*• I hope what he’s been saying to-day 
will turn out to be lies,” said I, oracu¬ 
larly. 

To my disappointment Tempest evinced 
no curiosity os to my meaning, and 
relapsed into gloomy silence for the rest 
of the voyage. 

For the first time in my life, I felt out 
of humour with my old Dux. He had no 
right to treat me like a baby, or dictate to 
xne whom I was to know and whom I 
was not to know in Low Heath. No 
doubt he thought be was doing me a 
good turn, and honestly thought ill of 
Crofter. But it did not follow he was 
not doing him an injustice, and demanding 
that I should join in it. 

At any rate, I felt heartily miserable, 
and wished I had never put foot outside 
the Faggery that day. 

About a mile from home Tempest got 
out on the towing-path, and said he womd 
trot to the school whUe I paddled the 
boat home. It was some relief to be left 
alone; a relief, however, which was 
considerably tempered by the fear of 
meeting Crofter, and having to explain 
matters to him. That difficnlty mrtu- 
nately did not occur, and I got back to 
the TOBom of the Philosophers without 
further adventure. 

In their sweet society I gradually 
recovered my spirits. Their enthusiasm 
for Tempest was still unabated, and their 
avowed contempt for bis enemies all the 
world over was refreshing. A night’s 
reflection farther repaired my loyalty. 
After all, thought I, Tempest meant well 
by me, and was willing to make an enemy 
for my sake. He might be wrong, of 
comrse; but suppose he tviu right- 

The result of all tliese inwe^ musings 
was that I ofTered Trimble to do Tern- 
pest's fagging in his place next morn¬ 
ing. 

He seemed half to expect me, and the 
old friendly look was back in his face as 
he saw me enter. 

“ I’m sorry I offended you, yesterday. 
Tempest,” said I. 

” I fancied it was I offended you,” said 
he; “ but I couldn’t stand seeing you in 
that cad's clutches.” 

“ Is he really a cad, then ? " I asked. 

“ You don’t suppose I asked you into 
my boat for fun, do you ? ” said he, 
shortly. 

I went on for some time with my work, 
and then said: 

” Would you like to know what he was 
saying about you ? " 

“ Not a bit,” said he, so decisively that 
I relapsed again into silence. 

“ Look here, kid,” said he, presently, and 
with unwonted serionsness. “ I'm not a 
saint, and don't profess to be. And I 
may not be able to manage mv own 
affairs, to judge by what you and balf-a- 


dozen other of the fellows seem to think; 
but I don’t want to see you—well, come 
to grief—and that’s what you’re likely to 
do if you let that fellow get hold of you.” 

” He's not got hold of me,” said I, 
feeling a little hurt once more. *' Mayn’t 
I be civil to a fellow, even ? Why, he was 
saying if you-” 

“ Shut up I didn’t I tell you I don’t 
want to hear ? ” said he. 

“ Oh, all right.” 

If he had only vouchsafed to tell me 
why he disliked Crofter; or if he had given 
his counsel in a less authoritative way, it 
would have been different. He would not 
even let me repeat the friendly remarks 
Crofter had made about him; and was 
so determined neither to say a good 
word for the fellow himself, nor let mo 
say one. 

The consequence was that our interview 
ended in my wishing once more I had 
confined myself to my own quarters and 
let iU alone. 

My companions were not long in dis¬ 
covering that something was on my mind, 
and in their gentle way tried to cheer mo 
up* ^ 

" What’s the row — earache ? " de¬ 
manded Trimble. 

“ He's blue because he's not had lines 
to-day,” suggested Langrish. 

“Perhaps his washerwoman has sent 
in her bill,” said Coxbead. 

“ You’ll get kicked out of here, if you 
look so jolly blue,” said Warminster. “ It’9 
stale enough this term, without having a 
chap with a face like a boiled fish gaping 
at you.” 

“ Look here,” said I, resolved to bo 
candid as far as I dare. “ I’m in a joHy 
mess-” 

** Never knew you out of it. What’s 
up ? ” said Langrish. 

“ Beally though, no larks,” said I. 
“ Tempest's down on me because I went 
out with Crofter, and Crofter’s down on 
me because I cut him for Tempest. That’s 
enough to give a chap blues, isn’t it? ” 

“There seems to be a run on Sarah," 
said Trimble. “Anybody got a half¬ 
penny ? ” 

“What for?” I inquired, as the re¬ 
quisite coin was planked down on the 
table. 

“ Heads Tempest, tails Crofter,” said 
Langrish. 

It was beads, and I was solemnly 
ordered to adhere to Crofter. 

“ We’ll square it with Tempest,” said 
they. “ He’ll probably keep his shatters up 
for a day or two, but he’ll soon get over 
it.” 

“ But,” said I, “ I mean to stick to 
Tempest as weU. The fact is, from what 
I hear ”—little I realised the fatal error I 
was making I—“ he’s in rather a bad way 
himself." 

“ How ? ” 

“Well, don't tell; but he’s owing a lot 
in the shops; and, if he can’t pay, he’ll 
get shown up.” 

There was a whistle of dismay at this. 
Sweeten's fate was still fresh in the 
memory of some of the Faggery. 

“ We’ll have to give him a leg-up,” was 
the general verdict. 

“ Oh, don't let out I told you,” said I, 
beginning to get alarmed at the interest 
my revelation had evoked. 

“ Who’s going to say a word about you ? 
We can bMk up the cock of our own 
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house, I suppose, without ftsking your 
precious leave. You go and black Crofter’s 
boots. We’ll see old Tempest through." 

This was not at all what I wanted. I 
had at least hoped to be recognised as 
Tempest’s leading champion in this com¬ 
pany. Whereas, here was I coolly shunted, 
my rerelation coolly appropriated, and my 
services rmceremoniously di8i)en8ed with. 
1 did not like it at all. 

“This dodge ebout stringing up Jar¬ 
man’s guy," said Trimble, *• ought to help 
our man a bit. It’ll show w'e’re tak¬ 
ing the matter np. By the way, Sarah’s 
not heard the latest—we’re going to blow 
him np as w'ell as hang him." 

And tiiey proceeded to explain that the 
guy was to be filled chock-fidl of fireworks 
and gunpowder, and his tongue to be made 
of touchpaper. Altogether, he was to be 
a most dangerous and explosive eQig>’; 


and I, as president of the Philosophical 
Conversation Club, was naturally selected 
tu take charge of him. 

I pleaded hard for a sub-committee to 
assist me, but they would not hear of it. 

“ It’ll only be a day or two,’’ said they, 
“ to the Fifth of November. We’ll have his 
stufting all in to-morrow—there's almost 
enough fireworks left over from the picnic 
to lo^ him. Then you can stow him away 
quiet somewhere till the day. Couldn't 
you stick him imder your bed ? ’’ 

“ Oh no, he might go off, you know,” 
said I; “or some one might see him. 
Besides, he'll be too stout to go under." 

“ Bother—where can he go. then ? " 

“ I vote we stick him in the lumber 
room under the gymnasium. Nobody 
ever goes there; and you can get into it any 
time by the area outside," said Coxhead. 
This was vote<l an excellent idea. At 

(r.i bf eunUnued.) 


any rate, if he was discovered or did go off 
there, the gymnasium was far enough an a}' 
from Sharpe’s. 

So, with much rejoicing, the guy was 
duly loaded with his expIosi\'e internals, 
and clad in an old derelict overcoat of 
some late senior. My famous hat adorned 
his hideous head, and my unappreciated 
tan boots lent distinction to his somewhat 
incoherent legs. A train of touchpaper 
connected with a Homan candle was cun¬ 
ningly devised to protrude in the form of 
a tongue from his moutli, while ginger- 
beer bottles filled with gunpowder sert ed 
as hands. And the whole work of art was 
one dark evening conveyed by me tenderly 
and deposited among a wilderness of 
broken forms, empty hampers, and old 
bottles in the lumber roour under the 
school gymnasium, “ to be called for " in 
a few da}'s' time. 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OP ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANT.\TION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

Bv David Kee, 

Atilhor of “ Champiout of lUt- A'vmlin’' “ TV Tiyer C/ii^f of H'lrmoh.'' flf., tit. 


W HILE Mr. Guest’s son and nephew 
were thus enjoying their excursion, 
the planter himself was passing through 
a series of adventures more exciting still. 

After the strange warning that he bad 
received, the stout-hearted Englishman 
fully realised his danger; and having, as 
he thought, got his “youngsters’’ fairly 
out of harm's way, he set himself manfully 
to provide against the coming peril as 
bcstflie might. 

His first move was to relate the whole 
story to Arthur Hamilton, as beuig equally 
threatened NVith himself by the vindictive 
malice of these murderous villains; and 
Hamiltoii'.s previous experience of the 
East and its ways enabled him fully to 
appreciate the whole extent of the danger 
that menaced them both. 

“ The great trouble with these Asiatics,’’ 
said he, “ is that they care as little for 
their own life as they do for yours. 
A European scoundrel lia.s usually sense 
enough to be influenced to a certain 
extent by the fear of being hanged; but 
these feather-brained Orientals would kill 
a man under the gallows itself, even if 
they were certain of being hanged for it 
tite next minute. Steel or lead, poison or 
fire, it will be all one to them which they 
use, so long as tliey pay us out; and 
indeed, if that worthy lady’s information 
is to be trusted, even my death won’t 
satisfy the honest gentleman who has 
honoured me with his exclusive attention.’’ 

“ So it seems.” growled Mr. Guest; 
“ and the one point in our favour, so far 
as I can see, is that both these rascals are 
notorious criminals, with a large bounty 
on their heads. When once that fact is 
know'n (as I’ll take good care that it shall 
be) to all the coolies on the neighbouring 
estates, you may be sure they’ll keep a 
bright look-out for our two beauties, and, 
however well the rogues may disguise 
themselves, they’re pretty safe to be 


CHAPTER XV.—DEATH IN THE CUP. 

caught sooner or later, if they venture up 
here." 

“I hope it’ll be sooner then," said 
Arthur, with significant emphasis; “for 
if it’s laifT, they may have time to mui'der 
us first! ” 

“ Well, that’s just what we’ve got to 
guard against," rejoined his friend ; “and 
I'll begin by giving orders to all the ser¬ 
vants, this very day, not to let any man 
whom they don't know come near the 
house on any consideration whatever." 

Kir. Guest did so ; and then, for three 
or four days after that, everything went 
on as usual. But this wearing suspense, 
this feeling of being forced to stand pas¬ 
sively awaiting the imseen and stealthy 
approach of treacherous lumder, tried 
the fortitude of the two brave men more 
severely than any open danger could have 
done. 

As yet, indeed, they had no actual proof 
that their implacable enemies were in that 
neighbourhood; but in this match with 
death, where their own lives were the 
stake, they rightly determined to leave 
nothing to chance. Arthur Hamilton’s 
opinion was that the assassins would 
attempt to introduce themselves into the 
plantation in the guise of laboiu'ers seek¬ 
ing for work; and be scrutinised with 
unwearied vigilance the gongs of coolies 
with whom his new character of assistant- 
manager brought him into continual con¬ 
tact. But look as they might, neither he 
nor the English overseer (who was quite 
as zealous in the matter as himself) could 
see anything in the least suspicious. 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Guest 
carried out his plan of sending round to 
warn all bis neighbours against the dreaded 
ruffians, and begging them to give all pos¬ 
sible publicity to the personal description 
of the two convicts, and the reward offered 
for their capture. This was promptly 
done, and then Mr. Guest and his colleague, 


while awaiting the farther progress of 
events, had at least the consolation of 
feeling that they had now done ever 3 'thing 
which human skill and foresight could do 
to guard against the threatened evil. 

Thus it was that matters stood when, 
on the fifth day after the departure of 
Bramston and his cousin upon their 
Adam’s Peak expedition, Bob Clive, com¬ 
ing through the courtyard the first thing 
in the mcr.iing (for he was always one of 
the earliest in the household), found 
several of the nati^'e sen-ants gathered 
round an old buxwallah (pedlar) who was 
wont to visit the house everj' now and 
then on his romids through that district, 
bringing with him various cheap nick- 
nacks, and something else which these 
gossip-loving Asiatics valued far more, 
namely, all the chit-chat of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

On this occasion he had evidently- 
brought in some nnusually startling piece 
of intelligence, judging from the excited 
gestures and exclamations of his audience ; 
and what that intelligence was, Bob easily 
gathered from hearing the word “ leopard ’’ 
repeated by half a dozen voices as he 
came up to the spot. 

The name of the terrible “ spotted beast 
of the jungle ’’ could never fail to produce 
a maAed sensation in any household 
among the higher hills of Ceylon. The 
bolder spirits brightened up at the prospect 
of some exciting sport; the timid shud¬ 
dered at the thought of being suddenly 
pounced upon from the encircling thickets; 
and, for widely' different reasons, all alike 
were equally eager to hear the whole 
story. 

The hJieesti (water-carrier) stopped 
short to listen, with his dripping water¬ 
skin poised on his bare brown shoulders. 
The mehtur (sweeper) suspended the 
action of his busy broom ; and the bearer 
(valet) 'paused on bis way to the bouse, 
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and set down upon a block of stone beside 
him the cup of milk which he was carry¬ 
ing thither. 

“ Can you spare me a drop of that milk, 
brother?” asked the old pedlar, licking 
his dry lips. “ I’vo walked a long way, 
and I'm very thirsty.” 

‘‘You should be welcome to it, my 
Mend, if it were mine to give,” answered 
the other, ” but this milk is for the master 
himself. Tie always has a cup early in 
the morning, and if I were to be caught 
giWng it away to anybody, the only ono 
of your wares that I should need 
would be some sticking-plaister.” 

The pedlar laughed, and pro¬ 
ceeded to rummage liis basket 
and display Iris stock of 
merchandise, while con¬ 
tinuing the story that had 
80 greatly interested his 
hearers, and to which 
Bob Clive (who, ns has 
been said, had already 
picked up a smatteriiig 


able that the beast w’as still in the neigh¬ 
bourhood—a suggestion at which the 
faces of some of the outdoor servants grew 
very long indeed. 

So eagerly did the listeners crowd 
round him—some to examine his wares, 
and others to hear his news—that Mr. 
Guest's cup of milk seemed in a fair way 
to be knocked over, when the watchful 
pedlar caught hold of it. 


of the native servants who knew T.ngTiah 
what few details he bad missed of the 
leopard sOorj*, the eager boy instantly flew 
in search of his master (whose love of 
sport be well knew), and encountered him 
at the side entrance. 

“ Hallo, Bob 1 ” cried Arthur Hamilton, 
“ where are you 08 “ to in such a hurry ? ” 
” A leopard, a leopard I ” cried the boy, 
breathless with excitement. 

A loop.avd ? ” echned TTamilton. with 
sparkling eyes—for there were few Hast 
ludian beasts of prey that ho had not 
bunted in his time, and the stealthy, 
cruel, treacherous leopard was 
just the kind of game that lie 
specially loved to bring down. 

” Yes, a tremendous big 
nil—just close here, ia iho 
jungle at the back.” 

"Aha! ” cried Arthur, 

" that’s news imloed! 
Come in and tell us nil 
about it." 

.And they followed Mr. 
Guest’s cup-bearer into 
the dining-room, where 
the planter was already 
seated. 

Bob eagerly told what 
ho inul heard, and his 
news seemed to inttrest 
tho planter so much that 
tho latter forgot all about 
his cup of milk—which 
the servant had set down 


Almost knocked down by the impetuous Bob Clive.” 


of the local speech) listened as eagerly as 
any one. 

The old man had discovered—so he 
s.iid—the trail of a leopard, which, judging 
from the si/e of its footprints, must be 
an unusually large one. The tracks 
appeared to lead out from the broad patch 
of still uncleared jungle that stretched 
along the ridge at the back of the house; 
and as they were quite fresh, it was prob- 


“ Look to your milk, brother,” cried he 
to the neglectful bearer, “ or it will as¬ 
suredly be overtnrnod.” 

The Hindoo, thus reminded of his duty, 
took up tho cup for which bis master 
had been w’aiting all this while, and 
hastened toward tlic house with it. 

But just at the door he was jostled aud 
almost knocked down by the impetuous 
Bob Clive. Having gathered from some 


upon a low stand by his side—and allowed 
it to remain untasted. 

But it was not to be untasted long. A 
small while cat—one of several belonging 
to the household—had stolen into tho 
room unperceived at Arthur Hamilton's 
heels, and, flnding itself unobseiwod, had 
sprung np noiselessly on to the stand, aiul 
more than half finished the neglected 
milk before it was discovered. 
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“Ah, you greedy little thing! ” cried 
Mr. Quest, he^ laughing and h^f vexed. 
“ Do you think I'm going to drink after 
you, eb ? It would serve you right if that 
milk were to choke you I ” 

And indeed it appeared to have done 
so, for he had hardly spoken when poor 
puss began to writhe and gasp violently, 
rolled over upon its side with a sharp cry 


of pain, and, after three or four convulsive 
struggles, lay dead before them! 

The bold, sun-browned faces of the two 
brave Englishmen turned white to the 
very Ups, and the planter repUed to his 
companion's meaning look by snatching 
up the half-drained cup, and darting 
away with it to his study without a 
wor^ 


A few minutes later he came back again, 
carrying in one hand the empty cup, and 
in the other a tumbler half-filled with a 
thick, turbid, cream-like liquid. 

“ Poi9on I ” said he, hoarsely; “ one of 
the deadUest poisons in all Asia. I've 
tested it, and made quite sure ; so now we 
know what we have to expect! " 

(To bt eoniinue</,) 


HY HOLIDAYS AT FAULBOBOTrOH. 


W HEN I was really alone, things were 
dull enough. My uncle produced from 
some corner an ancient history, no less a 
work than Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” It was one of the very 
eatly editions, with all the s’s like f s, and I 
loathed it. Of this “ stupendous monument 
of industry,” as he called it, he made me 
read certain pages daily as an exercise for 
the mind and a preventive of the possible 
dangers of idleness. 

Every morning, therefore, after breakfast 
found me in my own room upstairs, seated 
at a table opposite to my window and with a 
large volume open before me. My mode of 
procedure before beginning to read was as 
follows; 

I first opened the window at the bottom, 
to the widest extent (it was beautiful summer 
weather). I then drew up a chair slowly 
and with great care. I next opened the 
book at the place where the mark was. I 
now slightly elevated the top part of the 
book, so as to raise it deskwise, by placing a 
small box of dominos under it. I then sat 
down to the table, determined to read with 
all the industry of which I was capable. 
And finally, 1 looked out of the window. 
This last proceeding was fatal. 

There was so much that was pleasant to 
be seen from that window. I have said that 
the house was within the cathedral precincts. 
All around were other beautiful old grey 
stone bouses, with the most picturesque roofs 
and chimneys I have ever seen ; with charm, 
ing gardens enclosed by high ivy-covered 
walls ; exquisite shaven lawns and trim gravel 
paths, along which comfortable ecclesiastics 
sauntered now and again, or where their 
pretty daughters sat at work or played 
croquet. 

Of course I do not mean that I could see 
all this at once from my window, which was 
at the back of the house; but 1 bad an 
easy view over the high wall of boundary into 
the next-door garden, and that went for a 
good deal. 

The next-door garden and likewise the 
next-door house were inhabited by one Mr. 
Wickens, who was solicitor, or clerk, or some¬ 
thing of the kind to the Dean and Chapter— 
and who th^y were I had not then the slight¬ 
est idea. However that may be, the Dean 
and Chapter did not work Mr. Wickens very 
hard; and he seemed to have almost unlimited 
time to devote to his hobby, which was the 
study of the weather. 

"My next-door neighbour, Mr. Wickens, 
Arthur,” my uncle had informed me, “devotes 
a large portion of that leisure which remains 
to him after the more serious duties of his 
office have been performed, in the study of 
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the weather, and in the record of those mu¬ 
tations which in our singular climate are 
somewhat remarkable, various and rapid; 
and he carries out his investigations mens 
conscia recti ; while bis manner is at once 
recte et svaviter. I respect him highly.” 

In the next-door garden were all manner 
of rain-gauge«, thermometers, sun registers, 
westher^cocks, things which went round and 
round—what do you call them ?—with dif¬ 
ferent speeds according to the degree of light 
which shone upon them. There was also at 
one end a tower with a glass roof—a regular 
observatory, fitted with telescopes and differ¬ 
ent astronomical machinery, and containing 
a clock which was set to Greenwich time by 
telegraph every morning at ten o’clock. 

Some twenty minutes before that hour Mr. 
Wickens made his appearance, and took a 
note of the various records registered by his 
instruments, gazed at the weather-cock, and 
compared bis own forecast for the day with 
that issued in the morning paper—almost 
invariably to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Then, after waiting for the message from 
Greenwich which rang an electric bell in the 
tower, he retired from the scene for an hour 
or two. I think he went through the records 
three times a day. 

I need not say that I did not get to know all 
this by merely watching him : he came in to 
dinner one evening and was very entertain¬ 
ing. He was a thin little shrimp of a man, 
with a beard fast growing white, and a 
tendency to much conversation. In reality 
one of the best-natored of men, he would 
work himself up to a great pitch of excite¬ 
ment and wrath in support of his own views 
against all who in any way differed from 
him. At first I was quite alarmed by his 
outbursts, but when I found that he generally 
wound up by a hearty laugh at his own 
expense, I became reassured, and we got on 
very well. 

He had a favourite cat, who went every, 
where with him, invariably following the 
rounds in the garden with a tail very much 
stuck up in the air, and a deceptive look—as 
cats have—of knowing all alraut it. This 
creature (whose name, by the way, was 
Michael) came in with his master to dinner, 
and sat on the hearth for the best part of the 
evening. 

When I had been introduced 1 began 
stroking the cat and rubbing it under the 
chin in the approved manner, while Mr. 
Wickens contemplated his pet with a smile 
of great benignity. 

“ You'd be surprised, my young friend,” he 
said, “ at the amount of sense possessed by 
that animal. If only those dunder-headed 
idiots ” (growing angry all of a sudden) 
(To bt toniSnHed.) 


“ who prepare that daily deception known as 
* The Weather Forecast ’ had a tenth part of 
the brains of that animal they would hardly 
commit the egregious blunders which nearly 
always disgrace the morning paper. If I 
had my way with them, they should be all 
stuck on the top of Ben Nevis to register 
the temperature—Ha ! ha ! ha 1—until their 
bones whitened in the sun.” 

“ Mr. Wickens,” my unole had informed 
me, “ introduces into bis conversatiou some 
element of hyperbole, especially in regard to 
those subjects with which bis pursuits are 
more immediately connected;” and when I 
had looked out “ hyperbole ” in the dictionary 
I could well believe it. 

After that first evening when we became 
acquainted, Mr. Wickens never failed to look 
ap from his garden and nod “good morn¬ 
ing” to me; ard as my window was on the 
first floor and close up to the boundary wall, 
we were within reasonable speaking distance, 
and generally exchanged a few words. 

“ I don’t wish, my yonng friend,” he would 
say, beginning to laugh, “to distract you 
from your studies—ha! ha! ha! Mr. 
Gibbon—ha ? ha ! ha !—‘ declining and 
falling ’ like Silas Wegg—ha ! ha I ha ! ” 
(he had heard all about my dreadful task)— 
“but really I must read you what these 
blockheads say this morning ” (here he flour¬ 
ished the “ Times ”) “ ‘ Weather Forecast: 
— Eiwtem Counties’”—looking up at every 
other word to flx me with his eye and see 
that I appreciated each point—“ ‘ Eastern 
Counties: Same as No. 2.’—You see the 
evasion—‘ Same as No. 2.’ Now I turn to 
No. 2 and find: ‘ Wind backing to the 

South Westward, cloudy, unsettled, some 
rain ’—whereas the wind's North-East by 
North; the day’s perfectly fine and sunny, 
and—what’s more I—likely to remain so.” 

By this time I was generally leaning half 
out of my window, enjoying it all. 

“I knew,” Mr. Wickens would go on—“I 
knew to a dead certainty last night at 12 
p.u. that there would be no change—abso¬ 
lutely none: and Mike here knew it —bey, 
Mike ? ’’—as the cat came rubbing round his 
legs. “ Now then, sir, there’s Mr. Gibbon 
waiting for you ! ” and he would trot off to 
his tower. 

In course of time we grew very friendly. 
I believe the old gentleman was sorry for my 
fate and really tried to cheer me up; and 
indeed it was cheering to hear his jolly 
laugh and “ How are the old Homans 
getting on?” from time to time. I only 
wished I had Mr. Wickens for my uncle 
instead of John Unwin, Esq., in whose 
presence I was always more or less uneasy 
and miserable. 
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S ILENT, awe-Btruck, we sat, bumping and 
' bobbing on the restless sea, oar eyes 
fixed upon the silver band of pale light 
which was gradually pas^g away across 
the water. The seven ships had vanished 
as completely and silently as ghosts are 
supposed to do, and, like ^e dim fabric of 
a vision, had left not a wrack behind. 

The silence was broken by an outborst 
from Foote, who exclaimed: 

** There, if I didn't suspect them of 
some trick. But the real weasels isn't afar 
off, mark my words. Forewarned is 
forearmed. We’U keep our eyes skinned, 
and be ready to run if we see our clear 
course." 

One by one the sleepers awoke, rubbed 
their eyes, blinked, yawned, stretched their 
limbs, growled a little, then expectorated 
freely. They had seen nothing, and smiled 
incr^ulously when the curious image was 
mentioned. 

" Now, is it likely that ships could go 
a-sailin' in the clouds ? Why. they’d be 
those balloon things, not ships." 

But speculation was cut short by 
necessity. 

The men who bad succumbed to their 
injuries must be committed to the deep, 
and, after some parley, the last sad offices 
were performed. The bodies were put 
overboard as gently as possible after the 
mate had essayed to repeat a prayer. 
Every one was extremely melancholy, not 
only because of the death of our mess* 
mates, but because there seemed no chance 
of release from our perilous position. 

To complete our misfortunes—for we 
had little food and water left—the wind 
had dropped, and the boat lay rolling 
gently on the subsiding sea. The mate 
and experienced hands guessed, or knew, 
that this calm wsks only the precursor to 
a storm, and perhaps to continued bad 
weather. The sails would not draw; now 
and then a puff would lift the limp canvas, 
but it fell again ere a ripple at the bows 
confirmed the movements. 

So we drifted broadside to the puffs, 
which came and fell as quickly from the 
south-east, east, and again from the south. 
We were " in the centre of some disturb¬ 
ance," Foote said. 

‘*If we was in the tropics I’d say a 
‘cyelony was cornin'," he remarkedwe 
may see the wind long afore we feels it." 

Can’t see the wind, sonny; pigs only 
seee the wind," said another. 

“ Ah 1 but you’ll see the ’fects of it; 
you’ll see scud racin’, ay, and ships sailin’ 
to windward with a full breeze, afore it 
reaches over here. Yonder in the east 
you see is something," he added after a 
pause, daring which he had been carefully 
searching the horizon for any signs of an 
approaching gale. 

Many vessels were descried, all motion¬ 
less, save for the set of the tide or ctirrent, 
as ourselves. Some ships in the distance 


to the south-east attracted our watchman’s 
attention. 

" Ix)ok you, Mr. Pilling; just clap your 
weather e^e to this here tube, and tell me 
if I am blmd or dreamin’ or sane, sir." 

The mate, who had been busy portion¬ 
ing out our allowance with the assistance 
of Duff, did as he was requested. 

“Another mirage,” he said, looking at 
Foote. “ There must be some considerable 
disturbance of the atmosphere; 1 am 
certain that bad weather is approaching. 
A mirage I ’’ 

“ Well, if it’s a mirage I’m mistaken," 
said Foote. “ You can see the breeze 
curling the water yonder. Those vessels 
are bringing it up with them, and they 
will soon overbad us. Let's have our 
grub, sir." 

The biscuits and grog were served out. 
It was all we bad, save some salt “ horse," 
which would only have aggravated our 
thirst. It seemed cruel and extraordinary 
—according to our temperaments—that 
in a frequented sea so few vessels came in 
sight. But any one who has ever been for a 
while becalmed, or even slowly sailing on 
an expanse of ocean, knows how compara¬ 
tively seldom ships heave in sight unless 
one is near land. We had mn ont of 
sight of land, but the approaching breeze 
would soon impel us in the desired direc* 
tion. We sat and hoped; no one at¬ 
tempted to row—the exertion, we opined, 
would not be compensated for by the 
progress made—and we had hardly space 
for rowing then. 

Onr hopes rose high as the vessels 
climbed up the rounded expanse from 
which the mist was gradually clearing, 
though the upper clouds gave no indication 
of any change to sunlight. One by one 
the ships appeared, until we counted seven; 
and in the van was the same two-decked 
vessel which we had previously seen dis¬ 
appearing in the silvern streak of light 
in another direction, more to the west¬ 
ward. 

“ There’s no mistake about those fellows. 
Froggies all of them—and the Yankee 
flag is only a blind,” said Mr. Pilling. 
“ These are the real vessels whose images 
we saw reflected on the mist at sunrise. 
This is a combined American and French 
fleet. Depend on it, they are bent on 
some mischief up the coast. I wish we 
could run in and give warning ashore. 
Whistle for a breeze, lads, and pray that 
those Yankee-French do not see us.” 

“ Them’s Crappy wessels. sure enough," 
muttered Duff. “ Buntin’ or no buntin', 
the build is Monnseer's." 

“ Then why is an American ensign 
apeak, Jack Duff? " 

“How can I tell? But no Yankee 
vessel ever had lines like them, unless 
I’m a liar. No, mates, them’s our enemies, 
every man Jack; and we’re going into 
limbo—that’s what we are doin’.’’ 


“ Maybe they’ll not see us," su^ested 
another hand. 

“ Maybe you’re a prophet," retorted 
Foote, who seemed inclined to assume a 
high tone. “ But you’re wrong this time. 
There, one of the privateers is altering 
her course. Now look out for squalls I " 

“Shouldn't mind a puff or two o' 
wind," murmured DufiH “Ay, here comes 
Cra^.’’ 

“Haul off the sheet," cried the second 
mate. " Getready your arms, men, he may 
send a boat. If so, we’ll prove a tough 
morsel should he a^mpt capture. Wait 
till the boat is alongside, then there will 
be no fear of bis guns. Now she 
moves.” 

We all prepared for action, but I began 
to think that this time there was no 
chance of escape. A French prison was 
our most likely destination, and the 
thoughts of home, mother, Adela, and the 
famous bundle of papers came rushing 
into my mind. The Mat had begun to 
edge away westward, and the ripples were 
already parting from her bows. 

A gun fired as a signal informed us 
that the squadron wotud stand no non¬ 
sense ; but we still carried on. Duff was 
right; the vessels were aU our enemies. 
Smu another small vessel broke away, 
and went down channel by itself on some 
errand unknown to us. This was but 
small consolation, for a large boat put 
off from the two-decker, which was ^eady 
to windward of us about a mile. 

She had the American flag flying, so 
we had actually fallen into the clutches 
of an enemy—onlv lately declared a foe- 
in the Channel 1 Where were our cruisers 
and the Jersey privateers! 

The pinnace approached and bailed us. 
while the large vessel shot ahead and 
then lay to for ns. The second mate, 
seeing that resistance was useless, com¬ 
manded the men to lay down their 
arms. He himself hauled down the sail, 
and threw the boat up in the wind. 

“ Who are you ? ” inquired the officer in 
English. He had rather a harsh voice, 
but his features were not unpleasing. 

“ Shipwrecked from the Sultana — 
British privateer," replied Pilling. 

“ You surrender ? ’’ shouted the officer. 

“ Ay, we’ve no choice; the odds are 
too great," was the dejected reply. 

“ Pull round then, or we’ll take yon in 
tow. Lay alongside the Richard there! ’’ 

The men sullenly obeyed, and in a 
short time we found ourselves bobbing 
about under the counter of the vessel of 
war which bore the curious name of 
Bon Homme Richard. Tho other vessels 
we did not think about at the time; we 
had our attention fully occupied. 

We entered by a ganga’ay, and found 
the vessel was. in appearance, a man-of- 
war, though Foote, wuo knew the rig and 
run of nearly every ship, declared that 
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she was only “ a converted Indian.” How 
a vessel of war of so many ^ns could 
possibly be a convert from Mohainrae* 
danism puzzled me extremely. But I 
subsequently grasped his meaning. The 
JiicJtard had been an East Indian trader, 
a French vessel, and had been remamed 
by its new commander out of Poor 
Richard'a Maxima, 


Ylie Owj:\ l^apef. 

tain, or admiral—he wore a cocked hat 
and decorations, with epaulets—looked at 
us keenly. His features were resolute, 
bis brows arched firmly, the nose some¬ 
what broad, but his wonderfully bright 
piercing eyes redeemed the coarseness of 
his face. 

“ So,” he began, “ you are deserters 
from the privateer ? You may be shot 1 ” 


” Mr. Lent, you will see that these men 
are taken care of; let them have parole. 
1 will exchange them shortly for some 
French .'prisoners. You will pass your 
parole, men ? " 

There was no choice: we gave our 
parole. The quick, energetic, vulgar man 
had some kind feelings, and we appre¬ 
ciated them. He dismissed us curtly 



So," he began, “ you are deserters from the privateer. 


That individual was on the quarter¬ 
deck. A short, vulgar-looking man, very 
dark and sunburnt in complexion, very 
bright eyes, and a quick restless way 
with him, interviewed us immediately. 
He gave his sharp resolute orders to haul 
the boats and make sail to the westward 
before ho took any notice of us. The 
otficer who had brought us on board 
saluted, and made his report. The cap- 


“No, sir,” replied Mr. rilling; “the 
Sultana foundered after an engagement 
with a French frigate, which herself 
was captured.” 

“ Ha. by whom ? ^^'hat ship ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

“ The Serapia, I understand.” 

The captain stamped his foot, and bound 
himself to bunt down and destroy the 
king’s ship whenever opportunity offered. 


without any excess of politeness, and w t* 
went forward under the protection of thL- 
officer, whose naiue we learned was Cut¬ 
ting Lent--a rather curious name too. 

The Bon Homrnc Jiichurd was a good- 
hizeti ship. She moimted forty guns, hut 
they were of very different calibres. On 
hormaiii deck she carried twelve-pounders, 
on the forecastle six-pounders, on the gun¬ 
room deck were six eighteen-pounders, 
with nine-pounders on the quarter-deck. 
So she seemed a two-decker (though really 
only a frigate) in consequence of lier 
lower deck gitns. 

Another peculiarity we noticed was the 
mixture of hands. The guns wore not so 
varied as tlie gunners. Judging from ap¬ 
pearances the crew must have been pressed, 
enlisted, or they volunteered, from almost 
every nation. There were Americans we 
knew; there were numerous Frenchmen, 
as was only to be expected ; but we were 
not prepared to meet with Englishmen 
and Irishmen, Scandma^ ians and Asiatics, 
or Portuguese. This was surely as mis¬ 
cellaneous a crew as any one would expect 
to find, and tlie hands inunbered three 
hundred and eighty, of whom perhaps at 
least one hundred were Americans, and 
English or Irish. 

But although wo did not intend to join 
the crew in fighting against our own 
coimtrymen. our officer had no objection 
to our assisting in working the Boit 
Homme or her consort the Alliance, an 
American frigate of 86 guns, oommaudecl 
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by Pierre Landois, a French merchant 
captain, of whom the “ Bong Hommes ” 
spoke with contempt and dislike. There 
were also French ships named Pallas, the 
Cerf, and Vengeance, bat all these Tessels 
sailed under the stars and stripes of 
America. 

The first-lieutenant of the Richard was 
a fine fellow, quite young-looking, and a 
gentleman. His name, we learned, was 
Dale; he had managed to escape from 
England, where he had been imprisoned 
for some time. This gentleman became 
a commodore in the American navy in 
after years. 


Natursdly we made many inquiries 
concerning our destination, but comd ob¬ 
tain little definite information on the sub¬ 
ject. At length a good-natured Yankee 
took me in hand and hinted that Scotland 
was our destination, and that the “ ad¬ 
miral ” would soon harry up the country. 

“He's a fine fellow, is our captain,” 
continued the sailor. “He’ll precious 
soon tow your precious island across the 
Atlantic. He's a snake, is Captain 
Jones! ” 

“ Is his name Jones ? Kot Paul Jokes 
the Pirate,” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“ I don't know much consarmn’ Pirate. 

(To h* eontlnstd.) 


Think you'd best just slip that word out 
of your dictionary on board the Bon 
Homme, youngster. But our commander 
is Capt^n Paul Jones, of the American 
navy; and he is a whale, let me tell you. 
Yes, a whale I ” 

My informant walked to the side to 
perform the necessary expectoration over¬ 
board, leaving me overwhdmed with the 
information which I had so suddenly re¬ 
ceived, and astonished beyond measure 
at the circumstance that our enterprising 
commander was equally and at the same 
time a “ snake ” and a “ whale,” if not a 
pirate too' 


rFHB crocodile must take the first prize among 
A reptiles, but the anaconda and greater 
pythons would be “ highly commended ” also. 
They grow to a greater length than alligators 
or crocodiles, but haven't the bulk or weight. 
1 am on intimate terms at the present time 
with an alligator of nine feet, which weighs 
considerably over 3 cwt.—that is, as much 
as two fairly heavy men—while a python of 
my acquaintance, twenty-six feet in length, 
just turns the scale at 2 cwt. when in good 
condition. Crocodiles sometimes attain a 
greater length than twenty-six feet, and are 
proportionately bulky, so you may imagine 
how heavy they must be. Even if a snake 
were as thick as a crocodile of the same 
length, he wouldn’t weigh nearly so much, 
because he hasn’t any&ing like the same 
bones; a snake has only a light skull (and a 
good part of that is soft stuff), a slender 
backbone, and a lot of delicate ribs; whereas 
a crocodile or alligator has a ponderous 
skeleton with arms and legs, additional ribs 
in the belly, a massive skull (partially 
lightened by cavities containing air), and a 
sUn like a coat of mail with little plates of 
bone in the scales. It’s bone that tells in 
the weighing—ask your cook when a joint of 
beef comes home from the butcher. So you 
will often find to your surprise that a big, fat 
boy is really lighter than some little, thin, 
wiry chap, who has big bones and well- 
developed muscles. Fat weighs least of all. 

The biggest snake is the anaconda, or great 
water-boa of Tropical America, at his maxi¬ 
mum not far short of forty feet. The true 
boa-constrictor is a comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant reptile of twelve or fourteen feet; but 
the West African python and the reticulated 
and Indian pythons come very near the ana¬ 
conda. Of venomous snakes, the hooded 
cobra-like hamadryad of the East Indies is 
most likely the longest, records of from ten 
to fifteen feet being not uncommon; but it 
has been recently asserted, with some show 
of authority, that in the forests of Oanjam 
this serpent reaches the enormous length of 
thirty feet, and is given to man-eating instead 
of living exclusively upon other snakes, as is 
his wont elsewhere, ^me of the sea-snakes 
are nearly as long as the hamadryad; and 
the great African vipers, the horned, the 
rhinoceros, the river-jack, the puff-adder, etc., 
while much shorter, are considerably thicker. 

The giant among European serpents is 
the beautiful four-rayed snake of Italy and 
Greece, a true constrictor, measuring six feet 
or more; but the common ringed Or grass- 
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snake of this country, which is also found 
nearly all over the Continent, is not to be 
despised. I saw a specimen, the property of 
Lord Londesborough, caught in the New 
Forest in Hampshire, which measured 67§ 
inches, dead; and though this is altogether 
a monster, grass-snakes of a foot less are 
often to be encountered. A snake is one of 
the few things the size of which is apt to be 
underestimated rather than exaggerated by 
casual observers. You can't apply a tape to 
them while they are ahve, and you never see 
them straight. Over and over again have 
I found people incredulous of my statements 
as to the real length of the live snakes I have 
shown them, until I have placed the shed 
skins of the individual specimens in their 
hands for comparison. 

The monitors of Australia, Malaysia, India, 
and Africa are the largest existing lizards, 
seven feet or more in length, and quite fierce 
and formidable in their way. On the Nile 
they eat not only the crocodiles’ eggs, but the 
young crocodiles. They are wonderfully fond 
of eggs. When you go to the Zoo again and 
reach the Reptile House, ask the keeper to 
feed the old monitor for you—second of the 
big ci^es on the right-hand side, with the 
round tank in the middle, not the Lace 
monitor from Java who lives next door. 
Stand in front of the glass ; very likely the 
lizard will be dozing on the gravel in that 
limp, floppy, broken-legged sort of attitude 
which they seem to think quite the correct 
position for a nap. But suddenly you'll see 
him jump up, stand erect, and dart round to 
the other side of the tank, the very picture 
of activity and energy, with his head up and 
long pink forked tongue curling and flashing 
about like a snake. Why is tfiis ? You don't 
hear it, but he does, the rattle of the wheeled 
ladder in the corridor behind the cages, by 
means of which the keeper reaches the little 
doors high up in the back wall, and be knows 
by experience that this means “ the pleasure 
of his company” will shortly be requested. 
Presently the door slides back, and a face 
appears in the square aperture, with a Punch- 
and-Judy kind of effect; the monitor rears 
himself on his hind legs against the wall in 
his excitement as a long iron crook glides in 
above his bead. This is brought to the 
ground at the front of the cage, and he dashes 
forward to seize it—ah! and then you can 
hear his teeth rattle on the metal, and form 
some idea of what your finger would look like 
after lying between those jaws. But this by¬ 
play with the crook is only a little diversion 


to enable the keeper to lower an egg gently 
in a cloth and to pash it well down to the 
glass on the other side, so that you can see 
him take it. No sooner does it come rolling 
into view around the tank than he pounces 
on it with a beaming smile. 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to say that he is really smiling, though 
1 don’t see why he shouldn’t smile when he 
sees his egg, just as a boy smiles when he 
sees a tart; but when his wide mouth begins 
to open it gives him such an hilarious expres - 
sion that you can’t help feeling quite delighted 
at meeting so mirthful and rollicking a 
monitor. He means business, however, and, 
catching the egg between bU jaws without 
cracking the shell, he tosses it op dexterously 
two or three times so as to pla«» it with its 
long axis pointing towards his throat instead 
of lying transversely across his teeth, and 
then—it’s gone 1 suddenly and unexpectedly 
disappeared, bolted like a pill, whole! It’s 
the most comic performance. 

There are no monitors in New Zealand and 
none in America, but in the hotter regions of 
the New World, iguanas, green or black crested 
lizards, five or six feet long, abound. A green 
one lashed me across the face once with his 
whip-like tail, and cut me like a knife. 

To complete the reptiles, we must men 
tioD the biggest tortoise, that of the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands, described for the first time 
not many years ago, but already nearly 
extinct. There is a good specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens; look out for it when you 
go there, os it is very unlikely that you will 
ever see another. Its presence on an oceanic 
island is one of the zoological puzzles of the 
day. Big as this tortoise is, it is nothing 
compared to the gigantic chelonians (tortoises 
and turtles) of bygone ages, such as the 
Colossocbelys dug up on the Siwalik Hills in 
India, with a carapace or back-shell like a 
dining-table. We must not forget that the 
biggest creatures which have ever walked on 
this earth have been reptiles—the ancient 
Dcinosaurians, or terrible lizards, as they 
were named by Sir Richard Owen. The 
Atlantosaurns, eighty or a hundred feet long 
and perhaps thirty high; the Iguanadon, 
with a neck like a giraffe and hopping like a 
kangaroo; the Brontosaurus, weighing thirty 
tons and plodding along like a bear; these 
and many similar big animals belonged to 
the now very restricted class Iteptil:a. So 
did the Mosasaurs, attaining a length of 
seventy-five or eighty feet. The creature 
which has been so often spoken of as the 
Great Sea Serpent, and which, if it really 
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exists (as I, for one, believe it does), cannot 
be a true serpent, is supposed by some to be 
a survival of some ancient marine form 
amongst these gigantic lizards. 

That reminds me that I ought perhaps to 
have said, when speaking of the chelonians, 
that a giant turtle, with a wedge-shaped tail 
twelve feet long, covered with scales half a 
yard broad, and capable, when standing up¬ 
right on its bind legs, of knocking a six-foot 
nigger down with a box on the ear from 
one of its fore-flippers, has recently been de¬ 
scribed, in apparent good faith, as existing in 
Queensland. The natives call it the Mona- 
Moha, and a drawing of the beast has been 
published. If this genuine, of course, our 
Galapagos tortoise must play seoond fiddle; 
but the account requires a good deal of con¬ 
firmation before it can be acceptsd. 

A great Japanese newt or salamander, a 
yard and a half long and as thick as a small 
crocodile, ranks highest in point of size 
amongst the amphibians; but the most 
striking of that class is the biggest frog. 
Bona guppyi, more than two feet long, dead 
specimens of which were brought over not 
long ago from the Solomon Islands. And 
there is another problem—how did a frog 
get to an oceanic island, especially a monster 
like this ? Islands which are called oceanic 
are those which have been formed by volcanic 
upheaval, or by coral insects, or by a com¬ 
bination of both ; islands which, in fact, have 
never been joined to the mainland. Now 
England was certainly once joined on to the 
Continent, because there arc the same veins 
of the same fossil-bearing rocks traceable 
through both, and such is the case with 
many other islands. Of course, we find no 
fossils on true oceanic islands. When the 
lava or coral has been raised above the sur¬ 
face of the sea long enough for a soil to 
form on it, vegetation begins to appear; 
seeds are blown there by the wind, or washed 
up by the waves, or they may be brought 
there in the earth and mud adhering to the 
feet of birds ; the birds, as well as other flying 
things, bats and insects, settle there, and 
small animals (rarely big ones) may reach 
the shores—by swimming, if the distance 
from their own land be not too great, or 
perhaps clinging to some tree which has 
been tom up and carried down a river by 
flood or storm. Many of these animals be¬ 
come greatly changed in the course of suc¬ 
cessive generations, owing to the different 
conditions under which they live—climate, 
food, and so forth—so that they may present 
qaite a different appearance from the parent 
stock living on the mainland ; just as some 
of the descendants of creatures which are 
bred in menageries lose the characteristic 
** points ” which distinguished their ancestors 
—kangaroos, pheasants, and antelopes afford 
instances of this. But we don’t find frogs 
and toads on oceanic islands (at least, we 
haven’t done so until now), because salt¬ 
water is fatal to them and to their eggs too, 
as it is to earthworms. How, then, comeg 
this huge frog on the Solomon Isles ? Pos¬ 
sibly when we know more of its habits—and 
I don’t myself see how we can pretend to 
know anything of any animal until we study 
it alive->we may discover that it is an ex¬ 
ception to the rule, and can tolerate a sea 
voyage; this is the more probable, seeing 
that in the stomach of one of the specimens 
sent home in spirit the remains of crabs 
were found, though these may have been 
land-crabs. There is certainly a solitary ex¬ 
ception amongst earthworms, for one species, 
common on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and in certain districts bordering on the 
Xorth Sea, actually makes its burrows in the 
beftps of washed-up sea-weed on the beach. 

The American bnll-frog is likewise a 
monarch of its kind. Toads find their 
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largest representative in the giant marsh 
toad of Brazil and Panama; not quite 
BO big as the afore-mentioned frogs, but 
still colossal when compared with the 
humble little batraebians we find in oar 
gardens and hedgerows. I have had a very 
fine specimen for over fifteen years. I 
brooght him from Nicaragua. At present 
he is in the lobby of the BeptUium at the 
Zoological Gardena; I believe my name is 
on the label of his cage, but if you ask for 
“ Ambrose,” everybody there will know what 
you mean. Ambrose lives on rats and mice, 
but he bolted a dead sparrow the other day, 
and hasn’t been very well since.* 

The biggest fish is no doubt a shark, 
though I shouldn’t like to take the responsi¬ 
bility of saying which. The basking-shark 
and several other species attain a length of 
forty feet; the Bhinodon of the Indian 
Ocean grows to over fifty. But the Chal¬ 
lenger dredged op from the bottom of the 
sea, at a great depth, sharks’ teeth which 
were five inches long by four broad; and if 
the owner of these twre the same proportion 
to his teeth as do those that are mown, he 
most have been as big os the biggest whale. 
Of course, it is only natural to suppose that 
they belonged to some kind now extinct, but 
scientific men who examined the teeth 
declared that they appeared to be fresh— 
“recent” is the word. Contrast with this 
the “ mackerel-midge,” about 1} inch long 
when full grown. The sturgeon occasionally 
runs to 27 feet, with a weight of 3,000 lbs. 

That finishes up the backboned animals; 
now let ns glance briefly at a few big things 
among invertebrates. Biggest of all are the 
terrible cuttle-fish or squids; many of you 
must have seen small specimens in the 
Brighton or some other aquarium under the 
name of Octopus. But what vrould you say 
to such monsters as have been captured or 
cast ashore at Newfoundland, with bodies as 
big as those of hippopotami, huge homy 
parrot-like beaks, tentacles forty or fifty feet 
long, and studded all over with powerful 
suckers, weighing something like four tons ? 
The biggest crab—in fact, ^e biggest of all 
the Crustaceans—is one which is caught 
off the coast of Japan. I can’t remember 
what they call him there, though I have 
beard the name ; but if yon like to look him 
op, you will find him under the scientific title 
of Inachus kampferi. Don’t get on a wrong 
tack and wander off to Kallima inaehis, the 
curious leaf-insect or butterfly of India, of a 
beautiful blue on the upper surface of its 
wings, which have an expanse of five inches, 
but so exactly like a dead leaf when these 
are folded together as the creature rests on a 
twig, that it is next to impossible to detect it. 
Inachus, the big Japanese crab, has a claw 
four feet long (fancy that for supper! four 
feet of solid indigestion I); the other legs 
are proportionately long, so that it covers 
altogether about twentv-five square feet of 
ground. Other crabs, like the PorceUanida, 
measure scarcely more than a quarter of an 
inch in the diameter of their shell when full 
grown. Crabs present a curious exception to 
a general rule. Most of them get bigger in 
cold regions than they do in warmer seas. 
This is very noticeable with some European 
species which are widely distributed, much 
finer specimens being obtained around the 
Orkneys than are found in the Mediterranean. 
The biggest shell is the Tridacna of the 
Indian Ocean, seen often enough here serving 
some ornamental purpose, such as forming 
the basin of a garden fountain. 

I think the great hairy venomous spider 
which the Zoological Society named after 
me, Homeeomma stradlingi, must be the 
biggest of its race— stradlingi, yon observe, 

* DeccMCd, since tliU article was writt4»i. See 
“ B.O.P." Dec. 19,1801. 
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with a small 5, not from any excess of 
modesty on my part, but because the specific 
name should uways be spelt so, whatever its 
signification may be, while the first, the 
eneric name, as invariably requires a capital. 

brought home the first specimen seen in 
Europe and sent him to the Zoo, where he 
creat^ an immense sensation. His portrait 
appeared in the illnstrated papers, and on 
Bank Holiday they had to put up a special 
railing around his case, to prevent the 
visitors from pressing too closely on the glass. 

Then when the popular interest began to 
flag a little, this public-spirited spider revived 
it by shedding his skin in a most wonderful 
manner, like a snake, so that the cast-off 
slough presented a perfect model of himself, 
down to every hair—in fact, when the keeper 
saw it in the case one morning, he thought it 
was the spider himself, dead. And they ex¬ 
amined the skin a long time before they 
found how he got out of it, it was so complete 
and unbroken. A sort of flap could be lifted 
up at the fore part underneath; through this 
opening be must have put his legs out one by 
one, lifting and withdrawing them from their 
trousers, and then have ^aken the entire 
envelope off his back. All sorts of food was 
given him, but bis great weakness was dead 
mice; these at first he used to suck dry, as 
a house-spider does a blue-bottle, but after a 
time, finding he could have as many as he 
liked, he used to eat their brains only, and 
the rascal absolutely refused to accept any 
other diet. He would clip the back of the 
skull out with bis pincers as cleanly as though 
it bad been made of paper, and then settle 
down to the enjoyment of his meal, calling 
to one’s mind the old Boman Emperors 
and their dishes of nightingales’ tongues — 
wretches! In his home in the Brazilian 
forests this giant spider most likely lives on 
birds, but if so he must pounce down on them, 
as the web he spins would hardly bold a 
cockroach. Once in contact with them, his 
bite would kill much larger animals. 

We have already made mention of earth¬ 
worms. Their giant is perhaps the most 
gigantic of all. Six inches would be a length 
that any garden-worm in this country might 
well be proud to claim, and so it would be in 
most countries; but what do you think of a 
worm, a real true earthworm, six feet in 
length and proportionately thick ? It’s a 
fact; they are not uncommon in South Africa, 
where they are easily caught after the rains, 
their muscles being too feeble to urge their 
huge and clumsy bodies along at any great 
sp^—indeed, they not unfrequently dry up 
before they can reach a place of shelter from 
the hot sun. We have had one at the Zoo, 
and when it died its coloured portrait, life- 
size, was inserted in the 12th Volume of the 
Transactions of the Society, where yon will 
find it rejoicing in the name of Microchata 
rapm. Ah! it’s all very well to do honour 
to the great traveller Bapp in this way now, 
but he wasn’t believed when he first de¬ 
scribed the worm fifty years ago. In many 
hot and swampy countries you may find 
creatures in the mud or soft earth which look 
like huge lob-worms, but which are in reality 
amphisbienas, lizards without legs, like the 
slow-worm, but of burrowing habit. 

Talking of worms, let me make an appeal 
to boys who read their “Own Paper” in distant 
parts of the world. Our knowledge of earth¬ 
worms Is very imperfect os yet, owing to the 
lack of materials for study. Mr. Bedard, 
the Prosector to the Zoological Society, and 
the greatest authority on this group, will be 
very grateful for any foreign specimens, 
common or rare, sent to him at tho Gardens. 
They are easily transmitted alive, packed in 
damp earth or moss, and require no air or 
food; but dead ones, in spirit or glycerine, 
wonld be acceptable too. Only please label 
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them with the name of the place where thej 
come from. There is an earthworm which 
thrives and has multiplied plentifully in Kew 
Gardens, but has not yet been discovered in 
any other part of the world, though of course 
it ma?t have been brought there originally in 
the earth sticking to the roots of some exotic 
plant. 

I don’t know what to say about the biggest 
insect. If I were given to making puns, I 
might suggest the mam-moth : but then I 
wouldn’t do such a thing. Different groups 
of insects are so vastly different in shape that 
it is difficult to make any comparison—look 
at beetles and butterflies, for instance. I 
have never weighed any typical examples alive 
or recently dead, and the weight of dried 
specimens would be worth nothing. Then, 
again, much depends on the stage in which 
yon take them ; some caterpillars are much 
larger than others in comparison to the in¬ 
sects into which they ultimately develop— 
the great scarlet, red, and yellow frangipanni 
caterpillar would be a good illustration of this 
—just as tadpoles vary in their relation to the 
size of the frog they represent in the larval 
state (there is one cheeky little tadpole which 
is actually bigger, a good deal bigger, than the 
full-grown frog, while the tadpoles that turn 
into big marsh toads like Ambrose are com¬ 
paratively puny objects). Perhaps the aptly- 


named Goliath beetle may be placed at the 
top of the 350.000 species of insects, a huge 
monster with black and white stripes arranged 
in a fantastic pattern like an exceedingly 
“loud” and vulgar tennis-blazer. There is an¬ 
other beetle which is very common in the West 
Indies, and is there called the Dominica Wood¬ 
cutter, though it occurs on other islands as 
well as the one from which it derives its name ; 
this is not so bulky as the Goliath, but is a 
good deal longer, and would in any case , I 
think, rank second. Its length is due to the 
extraordinary prolongation which it bears in 
front, like the two nippers of a lobster's claw; 
and if tbc natives of Dominica and Martinique 
speak truly, it puts this apparatus to a curious 
use. Catching hold of the topmost shoots of 
growing plants, it whizzes round and round at 
a great rate by means of its wings, until the 
stem is sawn through and the shoot falls to 
the ground ; then, not eating or in any way 
utilising this, it proceeds to another and re¬ 
peats the same process, and so on, working 
as hard as possible, all day long all its life 
through. It is said by this wanton destruc¬ 
tion to do much damage in the cultivated 
parts of those glorious countries—I really 
think Martinique is the most beautiful island 
in the world. A mounted specimen of this Wood¬ 
cutter beetle now beside me measures eight 
inches in extreme length; its name, too, 


is a long and a strong one, Dynattei 
hercules. 

Scientific names are a little misleading 
sometimes, and you must not think that every 
insect with a grand title is necessarily a big 
one; it often indicates only that the species 
in question is the largest of its genus —just 
as a giant boy might be very much bigger than 
the general run of boys without being as big 
as a rhinoceros. Coming under this head are 
Kuchrcma goliafha, a very moderate beetle 
(inir really big beetle is Oolinthus druryi); 
Midas giganteus. a dipterous insect; Tipula 
giganfra, greatest of gnats; Cypiiocrania 
gigas. related to our so-called black-beetles of 
the kitchen- they are neither black nor 
beetles; and many others. The Longicom 
is a beetly giant too, with enormous branching 
stag-like horns; but it “sings small” beside 
the Woodcutter and Goliath. In the division 
of moths and butterflies {h'pidoptera, “scale¬ 
winged ”), Thysanins agrippa, eleven inches 
or more from tip to tip, and the female, Atfa- 
cus atlas, not so brotid, but squarer and ex¬ 
quisitely marked, command attention. The 
latter moth is often bred in the Zoo. A big 
and perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
butterflies is the steel-blue Morpho msnelans, 
the gleam of whose wings in South American 
forests is far more striking than the occasional 
glint of thehumming-birds which ahoundthere 
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“ TTTELt, sir. them’s the Banties.” 

VY Had I judged the man from a 
Bindley Murray standard of observation I 
should have put him down as a very ignorant 
individual indeed. But really be was not. 
Probably bis schooling bad been sadly 


neglected. People in enlightened Kngland 
when my friend wa^ a boy had an idea 
that their children could worry through lifi 
without ever learning to read or write. Bn- 
Mr. Brown had taught himself, and, despite 
the free and easy way in which he talked, 
he was really a student of nature, and there 
was not much about country life, and all 
God's creatures that crawl, creep, run, or fly. 
which he couldn't have told you about. He 
hLO now gone to the Silver West (Argentina), 
and as he i.s just the stuff from which good 
pioneers and settlers in outlying lands are 
made, 1 have no doubt he is doing 
well. 

“ Them's the Banties,” he said, as we stood 
together gazing through the wires of a kind 
of aviary at the ^autiful little birds. 
“ There they be, and a precious cockie little 
lot they are. My! 1 does laugh sometimes 
at their airs and their antics, and their 
talk. But it's more for the child'n I keeps 
them, than for myself or t' missus. Banties 
is a line fancy for young fuiks, and keeps 
’em out of a power o’ mischief.'’ 

“ You spoke,'' I said, “ about your 
Bantams’ antics and talk. Do yon think 
they talk ? ” 

“ Talk ? Bless my old hat, and the head 
that's in it, sir, they does talk; downright 
conversing it is. They know what they say 


to each other ; and what's more, me and my 
child'n knows a power o’ what they do be 
Bayin’. Now there’s that Sebright cock 
yonder in the off compartment, watch hinj a 
bit. He's watching you anyhow. He’s the 
cheekiest bird that, in all the run. Hear 
that long, loud ‘Kurr-rr-rrl ’ sir, as he cock* 
one eye and looks at you. That is an 
expression of astonishment. In plain 
English, sir. it wouldn’t flatter you. He's 
savin', ‘ What a strange-looking creature 1 
Kurr-rr-rr 1 Not a feather in ’im from top 
to toe! I wouldn't be a freak like that for 
anything. Kurr-rr-rr!’ 

“ Now you're laughing, sir. He don't like 
that. See how he arches his neck and holds 
his head back. ‘ Cock-uk-aifc-uk ? ’ hu 
shouts, with what you'd col) the hemphasis 
on the’oiA.'.’ That means, sir, ‘ How dare 
you grin and laugh in my presence ? ’ 

“ Now notice that little hen walking about^ 
nodding her head and a holding of it low to 
the ground. Listen, she seems to be singing 
a kind o’ song to herself. But it isn’t 
singin'. Ne’er a bit on’t. She’s grumbling, 
sir, 'cause I haven’t given her the barley that 
I have in my pocket. 

" * Never a bit to eat,’ she’s saying. ‘ This 
is starvation nook. 1 never in all my whole 
life was treated like this before. Hungry, 
hungry, hungry, and not a grain to put iu 
my poor crop. Wonder what master ex¬ 
pects me to lay eggs on. And there he 
stands e-babbling and a-babbling. Shouldn't 
wonder if he thought he was talking to 
another fool far worse than himself.’ ” 

“ Well,” I said, “ fhe cock is a beautiful 
bird; but I certainly don’t consider him 
over-complimentary.” 

“No, he ain't. Fact is, sir, be thinks a 
main sight of himself and his little harem. 
There is comparative peace inside there jest 
now. But Martha is in the fowl-house 
yonder, laying a bit morsel of an egg not 
much bigger than a pigeon's maybe. Martha 
is a pet Bantie. My child’n gives ’m all 
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names. Well, soon’s Martha’s finished, oh, 
there will be a row ! She'll come out with 
a triuiDphaot ’ skraigh,’ the cock will rush 
to meet her with another, and praise and 
congratulate her on the event, which he’ll 
assure her is of more than national impor* 
tance, and the other hens will join the 
koras, and for the next ten minutes there 
won’t be a prouder little fowl in the world of 
poultry than Martha. But her sister hens 
will sam her up behind her back for all 
that. 

“ ‘ Proud old thing ! ’ one will say. 

“ ‘ Thinks sicb a deal o’ ’erself ! ’ another 
will remark. 

“ ‘ Jest as if nobody could lay an egg but 
her.’ 

“' Ah! well, he’ll soon get tired of her, 
anyhow.’ 

“And so on and so forth, sir; and sure 
enough the wee things are right. The cock 
soon leaves Martha to forage for herself, and 
the world wags on as before. Ah ! dear sir, 
there be a main sight o’ humanity about 
cocks and hens.” 

“ Well, my friend,” I said, ” I cannot help 
admiring your little run, although I confess 
I don’t understand all the language of the 
tiny inmates.” 

” But bean’t they beauties, sir ? ” 

“ They are inde^.” 

“And you should just see the eggs they 
lay—not for size but sweetness. Why, some 
on ’em is pretty nigh all yolk. Of course 
t' missus and 1 don’t bother to eat them. 
They are a Sunday momin’ treat for the 
child’n.” 

“ Do they need much attention ? ” 

“ Ah 1 sir, you knows more about ’em than 
I does myself.” 

“ Anyhow, Brown, I like to hear you talk 
in your homelj> way.” 

Brown was pleased. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ yon see that bit of a 
poultry-house and the wired-in grass run; 
1 made it all myself, ’ssisted by two o' my 
nippers. It ain't much bigger'n a pigionery. 
And 1 do think, sir, that if we put ’em in a 
big place that they wouldn’t be 'arf so ’appy. 
I've bred Banties now for over a dozen years, 
and I'm quite sure they prefers a kind o’ 
doll’s bouse to anything else.” 

“Well," I replied, “your fowl-house is 
certainly not much bigger than a St. Ber¬ 
nard’s kennel, and in tlmt you have, let me 
see, five—six—severe Bantams.” 

“ Not countin' his nabs the cock, sir.” 

“Well, that’s eight.” 

“ Yes,’cause Janet’s inside, layin’. Seems to 
me there’s always some one or two inlayin’. 

“But,” he continued, “you'll notice that 
the fowl-house door is just big enough for 
one of my nippers to walk in wi^out breakin’ 
her head. And inside I’ll tell ye what there' 
is. First a nice sanded floor—you notice 
that the fowl-house is on wheels ? ” 

“ Yes, a good plan, because you can change 
jn^und by only taking up your hurdles and 
wheeling it away a bit.” 

“ ThaVs it. Change grass run and all in 
less than half an hour. Well, as I was cayin’, 
sir, the floor's all nicely sanded, and there is 
A good sprinkling o’ limey grit there too— 
the ‘ barling ’ off old walls I mean. If 
you could crawl in, you’d find everything 
there as netty and clean and neat as new 
pins. No filth or bad smells o’ any sort. 
llnlesB you can keep Banties real downright 
clean and tidy, they won't thrive. I always 
tells the child’n this. 

“ And unless you keeps ’em dry they won't 
thrive. Their tails will droop, they will 
moult out o’ season, they'll take diarrhoea, 
And bumble foot, and lots beside, and go clean 
off layin’. ^ 

“ Inside there's four pretty little nestin’ 
boxes—Not placed under the perches, mind— 
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and in them there's always lots and lots o’ 
clean dry soft oat straw. But the child’n 
hain’t got to go inside to gather the eggs. 
Oh, no. You’ll observe there are little 'atch- 
ways in the walls o' the fowl-house, four in 
all; well, when you opens one of these you 
find a nest. And sometimes on calm summer 
days these are thrown open, and you can then 
see Martha or Janet sitting on her cosy nest 
as sedate as any old turkey. But there is 
ventilation in the roof as well, sir, and a piece 
o’ holey-pied (perforated) zinc let into the 
doorway also. 

“ The perches ain’t too wide for their 
morsels o' feet; they’re kept as clean os your 
shirt front,' sir, and as sweet as nuts, and so is 
the bit of a hen ladder that leads up to them. 

“ The child’n has got gardens o’ their own, 
and they gather the droppin's, mix ’em with 
soot and ashes, and you’d be surprised, sir, at 
the beauty o’ the flowers they raise. Well, 
out o' doors they have their watering pans 
and their dust bath. 

“ The child’n watch both. The water is 
fresh every morning, and sometimes twice a 
day. Yes, rain-water, and it is stood out o’ 
the sun in summer, and in winter’s nights it 
often gets frozen into a cake. The cake is 
taken out and more water put in the pan. 
Banties can no more live wUhout clean soft 
water than they can without food and sun¬ 
shine. No, you're right, sir; they don’t get 
much sunshine in this shady old land o’ ours. 
I'm going to a sunnier ere long, and I’ll take 
a breed o’ Banties with me. 

“ But talkin’ o’ sunshine sir, we have all 
we can get, and you’ll notice that we take 
care not to place the run or house under the 
shadow and drip o’ the trees. In summer 
one 'arf the aviary is covered wi’ a bit o’ 
tarpaulin, so’s the Banties can choose the sun 
or choose the shade as they have a mind. 
Yes, that bit o' tarpaulin at one side o’ the 
aviary is to shield the Banties from the east 
wind. The tarpaulin does well enough. A 
strip of corrygatid zinc would be even better. 

“ Trees above a Banties’ run is thorough 
bad, though if a hedge is between them and 
the east and nor'-east, or better still a brick 
wall, they’ll thrive all the better. But as I 
say, trees isn’t wholesome. They drip and 
drip and drip after dew or hoar frost, and 
this quite spoils your dust bath. 

“ Peat, yes. You see we’re not far from a 
heather country, and we can get peat, but for 
the dust bath nice dry earth mixed with 
plenty o’ old lime and a few handfuls of 
sulphur does first-rate, s’long as it’s dry. 

“ The grass run you’ll see is always a grass 
run, but next to the fowl-bouse you’ll ol^rve 
I put a few boards down under the tarpaulin. 
The Banties delight to walk on that at times. 

“ Food, sir ? Well, as to that we feeds just 
on the same principles as you’d feed big uns. 
A nice morsel of soft food in the morning, 
jtet dry enough to be thrown in lumps, and 
th^'re as happy 's queens. Never gives 
more’n they can eat oomfortaUe like. When 
they don’t run for it the pig has the rest. 

“ The soft food is the scraps o’ the table, 
'taters, morsels o’ meat cut fine, bits o’ bread, 
etc., and maybe a little bran and oatmeal, 
and all mixed wi’ milk. Not too much fat 
nor too much flour, ’cause that fattens ’em, 
and then good-bye to your eggs. With a 
handful or two o’ grain at mid-day, any sort 
but maize almost, and the same before 
roostin’ time, and there you are. 

“ As to profit, my opinion is that Uiey are, 
considering their size, more profitable than 
any other breed, especially if you go in for 
showin’, but we don’t. It's a fancy and a fad 
for the ehild’n I say, and it saves the 
doctor’s bills by keeping the mind occupied. 

“ Yes, I,find most breeds hardy enough, but 
it seems to me that this hardiness is all a 
matter o' generous treatment. Keep dry or 
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warm in winter and cool in summer, and 
they’ll hardly ever ail. 

“ But I’ve found, though it's maybe only an 
ignorant man’s fancy, sir, that if you keep on 
breedin’ always from the eggs o' your own 
run, the Banties will degenerate. 

“ Crossin’ is a grand thing 

“ Again, the Banties should depart this life 
and enter the ste^s-pan or be sold after the 
second season's layin'. And the young 
cockerels must in time succeed the old birds. 
It's the way o’ the world and natur’, sir.” 

And now, dear reader, a word with you 
about our beautiful coloured plate. It is by 
far and away the best I've seen for some 
time, and beats even that of the wild birds. 

Which do I like best 7 Well, 1 don't 
quite know. The truth is, being an old 
mun-o'-war sailor, I am partial to bold 
birds, and have been all my life. Look 
at the grand beads of those black red and 
pile games, and the fine upright carriage. 
By the way, some of the colours in the plate 
might have been a shade deeper, but our artist 
on the whole has given us shape and carriage. 

The gold lace (Sebrights) are very nice. 
These birds are not easily bred, however, up 
to show form. It is difficult to get them well 
enough laced all over. But if you choose 
you can try. 

The Black Bose Combs are also well 
depicted. So are the Japs and the Booted 
Bantams. 

The Cochin and Pekin are splendid shapely 
birds, but my opinion of their moral character 
—if I dare use such an expression—is not 
very high. I may, of course, be wrong, but 
I do not consider them very brave, and I 
have known them to be wanting in gallantry 
towards their harem. Other breeds, sucii 
as the game, will actually starve themselves 
for the pleasure of seeing their hens feeding. 

It would be impossible to tell you the 
points and properties of the different breeds ; 
that you will have to study in books for 
yourselves. But with the coloured plate our 
Editor gives this month, no boy or girl - fur 
Bantams make a splendid fancy for girls — 
need be at a loss to make a beginning. 

The Black Bantams I can specially 
recommend as layers, and of course the 
Hamburgs. Many also sit \ery well. They 
should behatched early in spring, and will then 
begin to when four months old. The chickens 
are warlike to a degree, and fight like small 
Ouscemora Indians, and scalp each other too. 
I won’t go so for as to say that they begin to 
fight before they are well out of the shell, but 
I believe that even then they are making up 
their minds to have a set-to first opportunity. 
The chicks need great care and constant 
feeding and warmth til! they get their first 
feathers; and, indeed, mostly all Bantam 
chickens require much attention. 

The Cochin cocks, remember, are not 
properly developed till they are in their 
second year. But I know less of this breed 
than any. I never cared for Cochins, great 
or small, though they were a fancy with my 
father. 

Now if I get my gossiping gown on I shall 
tell you too much, and my space is limited. 
But I should be delighted if among the boys 
and girls of the “ B.O.P." I could find that 
many had taken to this delightful fancy. 

Ateut buying. You might get eggs through 
the columns of some such paper as tlie 
“ Stock-keeper ” or “ Feathered World,” pro¬ 
curable from any bookstall, andset these ond^r 
a nice little fowl, say a midden ben or sUkie. 

Or yon may buy five pullets and a cockerel 
cheaply enough. 

Let me repeat here what I have often said. 
Arrange for the proper housing and feeding 
and comfort of your little favourites before 
they come. And now good luck to you! 
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ODD FEATS IH SPORTS AHD PASTIKES. 


A oo3i> jumper is generally a good thrower, 
at any rate of beary weights ; the reason 
probably being that very much the same 
muscles are needed to throw his own weight 
as to throw another weight, for strength of 
body is more useful in throwing than strength 
of arm. The possibilities of throwing, that 
is to say, the feats hitherto accomplished, are 
hardly credible to those who have not visited 
our athletic grounds or scanned our athletic 
books. 

Let us take the so-called “ putting the 
shot” as our first example. The regulation 
shot is now a sphere weighing sixteen pounds, 
and made of iron in order that it may always 
be of much the same diameter. Iron shot 
vary in size of course, but not much; lead 
being heavier than iron, a lead shot of the 
same weight would be smaller, and the 
smaller the object the easier it is to handle 
and to throw. This sixteen pound iron shot 
is now put from a seven feet square, no 
“ follow ” being allowed, that is to say, as the 
shot is put the foot must come down firm 
within the scratch line, and the body must 
remain within the square. The man holds 
the shot on his shoulder, raises it two or 
three times to get his muscles accustomed to 
the weight, then hops about a yard and gives 
a spring to the scratch line, during which he 
delivers the weight with a peculiar swing of 
his body. 

Some men are able to bowl a shot as if it 
were a cricket ball, much further than they 
can put it, but this is exceptional; bowling 
in this way is, however, barred, and the shot 
has to be delivered in the way described. 
Some of the weight putters, like Boss of 
Patricroft, have b^n with a sort of bowl, 
and then brought the band up to the 
shoulder, and finished the performance in 
the orthodox style, but this sort of thing is 
always looked upon with suspicion and has 
generally led to protest. It is a method now 
never seen at first-class athletic meetings, 
where the greatest distance yet covered is 44 
feet 10^ inches for this country, and 46 feet 
2 inches for America. 

A nine pound shot has been put 51 feet 
2 inches; a twelve pound shot has been put 
50 feet 6 inches, the best thing ever done in 
shot putting, and done by Lieutenant O. B. 
Gray, who holds the record for the sixteen 
pounder. A seventeen pound shot has been 
put 35 feet 4 i inches; an eighteen pounder 
has gone as far as S2 feet 6 inches; a nine¬ 
teen pounder 30 feet 11^ inches. A twenty 
pounder has, curiously enough, gone farther, 
it has reached 31 feet 6 inches; while a 
twenty-two pounder has gone farther still, 
the best put on record being the 35 feet 10^ 
inches of that tall Scotsman W. J. Mac- 
kinnon. 

With the twenty-three pounder we go back 
considerably, it never having been put further 
than 22 feet 10 inches; while the twenty-four 
pound shot was put 27 feet 11 inches by 
Boss without a follow, and 28 feet 5 inches 
with a follow. The twenty-five pound shot 
has been put 22 feet 9 inches; the twenty- 
eight pounder was once put 27 feet 8 inches 
by Barry; and, with a follow, Byan put it 
34 feet 8 inches. The thirty pounder was once 
put 21 feet 9 inches, the thirty-two pounder 
21 feet 3 inches, the forty-two pounder 27 
feet 14 inch, but this was by Barry, an 
altogether exceptionally strong and active 
man; nevertheless this great weight has 
been put, with a follow, as far as 28 fest 
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0^ inch. The half hundredweight has been 
put, with a follow, 21 feet 9 inches; and even 
without a follow Barry pot it 19 feet 3^ 
inches. 

Most of these big puts have been done by 
Irishmen, who seem to take kindly to this 
sort of thing, and who also practise another 
kind of weight throwing. In this Irish 
method it is not a spherical shot that is used, 
but an oblong lump of iron without a ring or 
handle of any sort. A brick of this sort 
weighing seven pounds was once thrown by 
J. S. Mitchell the astonishing distance of 84 
feet 11| inches ; and the same man once 
threw a fourteen pound lump 58 feat 6 
inches. Barry once threw a half hundred¬ 
weight from between his legs by the ring, and 
it alighted 28 feet 4 inches away; and 
Queckberner. an American, threw a halt 
hundred weight from his side to a distance 
of 26 feet 3^ inches ; and in neither case did 
the throwers follow the weight. One of the 
Bavins, the eldest of them, once tried what 
he could do with a half hundred-weight if be 
were allowed an unlimited run, and he 
managed to pitch it 30 feet 2 inches. Some 
years afterwards J. B. Mitchell, with the help 
of an unlimited run and a follow, actually 
succeeded in throwing it 34 feet 1 inch. The 
half hundred has b^n practised with in 
another way. O'Sullivan tried how high he 
could throw it over a bar—no back throws 
allowed—and he threw it up 13 feet 9 inches, 
and Mitchell has thrown it over 13 feet. 

This weight throwing for height is sug¬ 
gestive of heavy dumbbell practice, in which 
some things have been done at which an 
ordinary person can only wonder. For in¬ 
stance, Hylton once took a fifty pound 
dnmhhftll and put it up. One hand, shoulder 
to arm’s length, no less than 94 times ; and 
O. M. Bobinson served the hundred pound 
dumbbell in the same way just 20 times. A 
dumbbell weighing 245 lbs. has been put up 
with one hand, and Sandow has lift^ wi^ 
one hand a dumbbell of 300 lbs., real and not 
showman’s weight. Even a thousand pound 
dumbbell has been lifted, but that was with 
both hands, and the lift was only just high 
enough to be called a lift, it being oxdy three 
inches. 

Of the same claso of sport as shot putting 
is hammer throwing. In the old days the 
hammer thrower was allowed to spin round 
like a teetotum as many times as he liked 
and then let go. the hammer going off at a 
tangent at the most nnexpected part of the 
tangent, to the immin ent peril of the judges 
and the no small danger of the spectatora. 
One thrower did inde^ succeed in landing 
the missile on a peaceful passer by and 
bringing him to grass with a broken arm. 

This wild and dervish-like performance is 
now made less erratic. The thrower can 
now only go round twice, and makes his shot 
with some attempt at direction; he grasps 
the hammer with both hands, keeps his arms 
rigid, performs his pirouette and lets go with 
a jerk. The hammer is swung in a plane 
parallel to the surface of the ground ; were it 
otherwise the trajectory would be too high or 
too low. A circle is drawn nine feet in 
diameter, and within this the thrower has to 
gyrate, and to its circumference through its 
centre the throw is measured. The best 
hammer thrower was O. H. Hales, a tall man 
of 6 feet 4 inches or thereabouts, who gave 
his mind and body very much to the matter, 
and practised assiduously at beating his own 
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records until at last he achieved a fling of 
138 feet 3 inches, which is abont 14 feet 
further than anybody else ever got a hammer 
of 16 lbs. weight wi^ a 42-inch handle. 

Other hammers have been thrown, how¬ 
ever—hammers of all weights and lengths, 
and nnder all sorts of conditions. A seven 
pounder, with one turn and a seven foot run, 
has been thrown 134 feet; an eight pounder 
has been thrown 150 feet 9 inches ; with one 
hand an eight pounder has been thrown 130 
feet 2 inches; with one turn it has been 
thrown 120 feet 9 inches; and with one hand 
and a seven foot run it hM been thrown 168 
feet 8 inches. 

A ten-pound hammer has been thrown with 
one hand 112 feet 6 inches; with one hand 
and a .seven foot run it has been hnrled 134 
feet 7 inches ; and with both bands it has 
reached just four inches less, without the 
run. An eleven pound hanuner measuring 
four feet over all was once thrown 106 feet 
1 inch ; but this is an unusual size, a more 
ordinary weapon is the twelve pounder, and 
this has been thrown 124 feet 11 inches with 
both hands, 114 feet 8 inches with one hand, 
120 feet 4J- inches with one band and one 
turn, 139 feet 11 inches with two hands and 
a turn, and 140 feet 7 inches with one hand 
and a seven foot ran, nearly all the throws 
with this weight having been done by W. J. M. 
Barry, who was as go^ at hammering as he 
was at weight patting. 

The fourteen pound hammer with a four 
foot handle has bmn thrown 115 feet 4 inches ; 
and from one hand after a seven foot run it 
has reached 111 feet 9 inches. Of Mr. Hales’s 
feats with the 16 pound hammer of regulation 
pattern we have already made mention. 
Bavin threw it with one hand 123 feet 2 
inches, but then he had an unlimited run; 
with a seven foot run and a follow he threw 
it with one hand 116 feet 7^ inches, but with 
an unlimited run and a follow it has been 
thrown 130 feet; and with no run and no 
follow it has reached 09 feet 7 inches. 
Mr. J. S. Mitchell once threw the eighteen 
pound hammer 118 feet 11 inches, and 
heavier hammers have been experimented 
with. Mr. Queckberner at Staten Island in 
1888 threw a twenty-one pound hammer 81 
feet 8 inches ; and with one band it has been 
thrown over 52 feet; a hammer a pound 
heavier has been thrown, with one turn, 6S 
feet 10 inches, and with one turn it has b^n 
thrown with one hand 53 feet 6 inches. 

These distances may be small when com¬ 
pared with that accomplished with lighter 
and handier projectiles. But compare the 
weights! A cricket ball weighs five and a 
half ounces, and never exceeds that weight 
by more than a quarter of an ounce. It has 
bwn thrown 382 feet 8 inches, and it haa 
been hit 526 feet; the throw being Mr. Game's, 
and the hit that made by Mr. H. W. Fellows, 
on Christ Church Ground, Oxford, in 1856. 
The base ball weighs between five and five 
and a quarter ounces; it has been thrown 
881 feet 2^ inches, and hit 354 feet 10 inches. 
The lacrosse ball weighs between four and a 
quarter and four and a half ounces; it has 
been thrown from the crosse 446 feet. These 
are small, solid balls easily dealt with and 
offering little resistance to the air. A very 
different sort of thing is a football, which as 
yet has not been kicked further than 168 
feet 7^ inches from a drop kick, and 200 feet 
S inches from a place kick, in both cases with 
a fair wind to help on the voyage. 
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I T was a terrible ordeal for me to face the 
pbrenologer; I had as lief met a mad 
bull in the street. But the Professor did all 
io his power to reassure me. He assumed 
his blandest tones, and said emphatically that 
I had a head on m; shoulders. I quite 
agi^ with him. I was born with one, and 
it is set plump upon m; shoulders. It would 
not look well anywhere else. It is a big fat 
head ; at least, so they told me at school. In 
fact, 1 have often been called a fool. But I 
don’t like it. 

I bad been photographed io the most 
studious attitude; 1 had bad at one school ex¬ 
cursion my fortune told (“ trouble from a 
dark lady, pleasure from a fair lady, some 
money”), and it only remained for me to 
have my bumps felt. Did you ever observe 
a nervous gentleman sit down on the seat of 
a weighing-machine, and pot on a sickly 
smile when people came flocking round to 
see what bis fighting weight was ? Because 
that is just how I felt. I am the most ner¬ 
vous of individuals, and blnsh at the slightest 
provocation. 

What a grand thing eloquence is! The 
professor chatted away like a Frenchman, 
and kept fooling around the outskirts of my 
cerebellum as if he wanted to scratch a hole 
and take out the pineal gland. He compli¬ 
mented me upon my great intellectual ability 
and logical acumen, I had a mathematic^ 
bead! 

It suddenly dawned upon me that the 
professor was laughing at me I If there is 
one thing I bate in this wicked world it is 
mathematics. I hated them at school, 
and there has been no love lost between us 
since. I could never make out the exact 
value of a fractional index, or tell why the 
mantissa shoold be sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative. No, I have not a bead 
for figures. 

But I have a mathematical friend who is a 
fiend at figures. He always signs himself 
yours to the nth. He dreams of digits and 
trigODometriosI ratios. He reads qaatemions 
in bed. Sometimes be starts up in the middle 
of the night while cutting a given straight 
line into any two parts such &at- then he 
falls back upon the origin of co-ordinates. 
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Another of my acquaintances is a lingnla* 
ticai demon, and knows into the teens of 
tongnes. One never knows whether he is 
nsing bad language or not, and it does sound 
awfully like it. I never got far into lan¬ 
guages myself. Of course I learnt French, 
and had to pnt the masculine book upon the 
feminine table, and go to the bouse of my 
grandmother with a basket of apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. My knowledge of 
Latin is confined to the tot fifty lines of 
Viigil— 

Anna vlrumquc cano, Sto. 

1 think it was three pen-nibs we used to fix 
on a holder every time we had the above- 
mentioned lines to write out. 

I never got into Homer and the Greek par¬ 
ticles, but if Ulysses was anything like what 
he is represented to be, then be was a rascal. 
For instance, he tells Polyphemus that his 
father, mother, and friends call him Nobody. 
Then he pnts ont Polyphemus’s eye, the only 
eye he had. Polyphemus, as may be imagined, 
set up a tremendous howling, and all the 
other Polyphemuses of the neighbourhood 
come round to see what is the matter. “Who 
is hurting you, O Polyphemus? ” they ask. 
“Nobody is hurting me,” says Polyphemus. 
“ Then why are you making such a noise ? 
Go to bed, and get to sleep.’,’ 

The professor was bland, and went to 
work neatly. He told me a great many 
things about a great many other things. 
I never knew till then that I had so 
much in me. I was amative, combative, 
constmctive, philoprogenitive. I began 
to wonder if there was anything I was 
not. It was all the more surprising, as 
my family had always been so respectable 
and did not go into these matters. The 
professor, I repeat, was bland and meant 
well, consequently I did not get up and 
knock him down. 

No doubt be knew all about it. He had 
lovely diagrams stuck all round the room, and 
a number seven bead to work on. A look at 
my physiognomy showed him at once that 1 
was eccentric, if nothing else, and he labelled 
me accordingly. 

He talked beautifully. I have only heard 


one other individnal who conld keep pace 
with him; that is, the tonsorial artist gene¬ 
rally call^ a barber. My barber is a great 
talker, he is great on the weather, and the 
weather is everlasting. It is never a dry 
snbject—especially in the holiday season. 
When the barber is short of weather to speak 
of he is frightfully op to date upon some¬ 
thing else. He can give yon the statistics of 
all the bye-elections within a radios of 
six years. He can tell you—yes, and be 
v)ill tell you, something of everything that 
happens between Timbnctoo and the North 
Pole. He knows something of everything, 
and everything of something. And you are 
bound to listen to him. You cannot run out 
into the street with the soap on your face 
and a grown-up bib tucked under your chin. 

Whenever I go to be shaved I am in & 
state of fearful resignation. I sit down with 
the feeling of a man about to be pinioned 
for execution. I throw back my bead as if 
in momentary expectation of the gnillotine 
descending. But it is not so bad as that 
after all. The barber only takes hold of the 
nose and gives it a twist as if he were going 
to draw it oat to any length in a straight line, 
or chips a piece neatly ont of the chin and 
apologises. I always accept his apology, 
b^nse I am an orphan, and do not like to 
qnarrel with a man who has an open razor 
in his band. 

But I have gone off my head in the way of 
digression. The professor was a dapper 
little man and smart. Most little men are 
smart; if you do not think so. they do. 
which is the same thing or tbereaboots. He 
kept dancing around me in a comical man¬ 
ner-: be told me things I never knew before; 

I began to think I was transparent and that 
he saw right through me. But he did not 
say BO, and left me in a state of nervoas 
anxiety. 

He wrote it all down on a slip of paper, 
which I still keep by me. Some day, perhaps, 
when I have verifi^ the professor’s prog- 
nostioationg, I shall impart it. In the 
meantime, if you have aoy desire to search 
into the nn^own and unknowable, you 
might do worse things than go and oonsnlt a 
phrenology man I 
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FRAT, LADS. PRAT t 

For he knows his wsj is gnlded 
Bj the God to whra be pntji. 

And God's tsroar lends s brlsrhtoesi 
Which makes gladsome all his da9& 


D o joa my it Isn't manly 

For a lad to kneel and pray ? 
There Is no more manly action 
In the wide world of to-day. 

For the best of men—the Lord of all— 
Found a strength indeed in prayer. 
And we who would be like to Him 
Must seek and find strength there. 

Tlierc's a )oy stirpasslng knowledge 
Comes to every lad of prayer. 

He Is strong 'gainst all temptation 
And is happy everywhere 


It will draw an aid from heaven 
That will Itelp yon bear each load 
Till life's harden is unloaded 
At the very feet of God. 

Fray, my lads I you'll ne’er regret It, 

For when ends “life's little day," 

It will prove s lonree of solace. 

When a boy you learnt to pray. 

B. McCaurBiBBOom. 
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We Wish «n “B.O.P." Reeders Everywhere a Very Happy New Year! 


CA%fEBA.—1. A iiUtc," ill jiliotojrropliir nonipn- 

clntQre, moBsiiri's >IV bv t'4 : n “ linlf plati’is 84 by 
4i : a“thlni i? S by 4 ; r‘•< iunrtfr i>late'" is 

4! by 3i : a "sixtii plari'" i’s 3J by sj : aixl li “ iiintli 
jiliite'' is 2i I>y 2. Tiii-e im'iisure'uieiit.s ar<- of course 
all In Inches. 2. Ic is alun\s well to use a lens of a 
liir?er site than is ab^ilutely necessary. 3. Crystal 
vamiab is niaile by ili-solvlntr an ouniv n( whitii lac 
111 Ceil oiinois of spiriu uf nine, and ic takes many 
weeks to disMiIve. 

ITKSnY.—You will find iiiitmctliuis on snow-shoe 
making in our *' Outili>or Chuiies." 

A. T.. B.—You enn iret niodellUig cl.iy at Doulton's 
on the Alliert Ihnliaiikment. or at Bniccinni's, In 
Croat Ruascll btrect, Coveut liardeii. opposite Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Taiiicah.—I n eilrcring mirror*, you have to nse nitrate 
of silver and nuimunia and Hoclielle salt, and be so 
careful in the manipnlatinn that amateurs rarely 
succiasl, and the cost i* always (treater than you can 
get the work done for hy the kioking-glass unil ehow> 
eii'C people. .Small plates of glass are cheaper tliiin 
the frames. 


C. Cu AUXTRKr.t.—One hundred and fifty perch lo three 
hours among three rod.* is not bad fishing, but it i* 
by no means a rveoni. Aa It liappencil at Lausanne 
oil the Lake of (iviicra, there is no reason for keeping 
the locality secret. On the Thames, If a person 
c.itrhes a perch under eight Inches long, he has to put 
it back again in the water, or be would be prosecuted. 

F. I?. VosTHiT..—M. Amiri Laurie Is a Frenchman wlio 
writ<!S 1)1 Frencli, and Ins stories ate specially trans- 
liitiil and eiliUsi for our columns, in a similar way to 
those of M. Jules Verne. 

Nil. l)ts*rRKAxm'M.— Write for particulars to the 
iSieretary, C'lvU Service C'otnniissioii. .s.w„ or else hu v 
a •■Ciiide to (ioferument Hitu((lione,'‘froro Stanford's 
or elsewlicrc, as nlreaily rrcommetnleil by ua 

CUTn’ Sark.—T here U no error at all. The word i* 
correctly spell and pronounced as we gave it. and ii 
Is ouly'tlie uninstructcil w)io add the unnecessary 
*' h." it is the Yellow Ammcr, and is so callc<i to dis- 
tinguisii it from the other Animen in the Britisli 
li.'t, lio to the Katiiral History Museum and see for 
yourself. The generic £mbtrlta is merely aumier 
ktiniseil. 


An Anxioi;s Isi^nr.Eii.—1. “Through the Darkufw*" 
cannot be hail otherwise than by pureliasing the 
purls ill whli'li it iip|ienRsl. Jt is nut issued a.s a Ixxik 
hv i'self, 2. Try J. H, .lyr<»s.of 111, AldersgntcStreet, 
lie is one of the few go<sl makers of everything cou> 
iiccted with games uinl pastimes. 

T. 0.—The Christmas part has been out of print for 
years. The article on moving mialcis now appears in 
Indoor flftines." You will find it in the thlnl pan of 
the sixpenny issue. 

Habdv KvciusH BiRPs (f. J. N'.h—Youcan get linnet* 
at any binl shop chenply enough. The young roH 
liuiiet slugs very sw i-etiy. They arc seed eaters. 

(’Rosx-KVED (P. W.i. -Ye*, there is an operntlou for 
the cure of this deformity. It Is not always quite 
siiccessfnl, however, But as you are in town. «c ad- 
vise you to take counsel at one of the best London 
hospitals. 

ARTici.it OX Fir.KOXs (Pigeon Fancier).—We will »ee. 

TonTOlXK* (Many querist*).-Bead our paper In No¬ 
vember port, calJctl “The Vivarium." We can't keep 
repenting. 











•' Hullo, youngster," laid he, “ whaf« all the row about ?" 


TO^r. DICK, AND HARRY. 

\ SCHOOL STonr. 

Bv Talbot Bakies Reed, 

Author of “Th' '■•-1 nt “Fifth Form «' 

S'. Oominic'i," “ FHomA 3milk,’'He. 

CHAPTEB XVI.—GUNPOWDER TREASON. 

O NE resnlt of my boating axcuriion wm that 
Crofter ceased to frequent hi« fellow aeniora’ 
studies. There was no declaration of war, nor. 
indeed, any formal breaking* oft of relations. 
But Crofter ha<l sense enough of his own dignity 
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to feel that he had been slighted by Tem¬ 
pest ; and Tempest and his friends had no 
inclination to heal the tronble, or assume 
an attitude of friendliness they did not 
feel. 

As for me, I found it very bard to steer 
an even course between the competing par¬ 
ties. Crofter nodded and spoke to me just 
as usual, and was evidently amused by my 
panic lest these pacific overtures should 
be observed or misconstrued bj Tempest. 
Tempest, on the other band, did not refer 
again to the subject, but took a little more 
pains than before to look after me and help 
me in my work. And an evening or two 
later, much to my surprise, when I went 
as usual to “ tidy up " in ^dgin’s room 
While Tempest was there too, my lord 
and master said abruptly— 

“Let my things uone, kid. Tempest 
appreciates a mess in his place more 
than I do, so I’ve swopped you for 
Trimble.” 

“ What ? ” said I, in tones of mingled 
amazement and pleasure. “ Am I-” 

“You’re to go and fetch my blazer,” 
said Tempest, “ that I left on the parallel 
bars in the gymnasium this afternoon. 
Look alive, or 1 shall stick to Trimble.” 

I really began to think there must be 
something unusually desirable about me, 
that fellows should be so anxious to pos¬ 
sess me. The Philosophers had with one 
accord sought me for president. Pridgin 
had wanted me. Crofter had wanted me. 
Even Bedwood had wanted me. And now 
here was old Tempest putting in his claim! 
He should have me—I wo^d not be so 
selfish as to deprive him of the coveted 
privilege. 

In a somewhat “tilted” condition I 
went off on my errand, not even delaying 
to announce the great news to my fellow 
Philosophers. It was a dark evening, and 
the gymnasium was some way off. But I 
knew the way by this time. I had daily 
walked past the area door and glanced 
down at the dangerous guy where it lay 
with its lolling tongue under the grating, 
to assure myself of its welfare. It was 
all right up till now, and in two days it 
would be off my hands. 

The square was empty as I crossed it, 
and, to my satisfaction, I foxmd the gym¬ 
nasium door unlocked. I groped my way 
to the comer where the parallel bars stood, 
and there found the blazer, which I carried 
off in triumph. 

As I emerged from the door and came 
down the steps, I became aware of two 
points of light in frvnt of me, and a voice 
out of the darkness, which caused me to 
jump almost out of my skin : 

“Who is that? ” 

It was Mr. Jarman’s voice—and I could 
just discern his shadowy form accompa¬ 
nied bythat of Mr. Selkirk standing before 
me. ^e two masters were evidently 
taking an after-dinner turn with their 
cigars, and had heard my footsteps. 

“ Jones IV, sir; I came to fetch 
Tempest's blazer.” 

“Who gave you leave ? ” 

“Tempest, sir.” 

“ Take the blazer back where you found 
it, and tell Tempest if he leaves his things 
in the gjrmnasium he must fetch them at 

E roper hours. This is the third time I 
ave had to speak to you, Jones iv. Yon 
must attend an extra drill to-morrow, and 
learn fifty lines by heart. This constant 
irregularity must £e stopped." 


6o saying, he took his companion's arm 
and strolled off. 

I returned dismally into the dark gym¬ 
nasium and flung the blazer on to the near¬ 
est seat; and then hurried back to report 
the result of my mission to Tempest. 

As I guessed, onr poor guy downstairs 
was likely to be nowhere in the explosion 
which this last insult called forth. 

With clenched teeth, Tempest sprang 
from his seat and snatched his cap. 

“ It’s awfully dark; ” said I, “ if you’re 
going, you’d better take some matches." 

“ Feteh me some,” said be, with a harsh, 
dry voice. I fled off, and returned with a 
box of fusees, which the Philosophers had 
laid in for the approaching celebration of 
Guy Fawkes’ Day. 

Tempest snatched them from my hand 
and strode off. I wished he had let me go 
with him. I heard his footsteps swing 
heavily across the quadrangle as if chal¬ 
lenging the notice of the enemy. Whether 
the enemy heard or answered the choUenge 
I could not say. The steps died away into 
silence, and I listened in vain for further 
sign. 

Presently I returned to the Faggery, 
where the Philosophers were just preparing 
to obey the summons to bed. 

Hurriedly I recited the event of the 
evening, and for once was honoured with 
their rapt and excited attention. 

“ My eye, what a shame we can't go 
out and see the fun! ” cried Langrish. 

“I hope he makes jeUy of him,” said 
Trimble. “ I’m jolly glad I’m his fag.” 

This brought on a crisis I had rather 
feared. 

“You’re not,” said I, “Pridgin has 
swopped me for you.” 

“'V^atl” screamed Trimble, taking a 
running kick at my shins. 

“ I didn’t do it. Shut up, Trim! that’s 
my 1®6 you’re kicking. It was Pridgin. 
Go and kick him,” said I. 

But Trim was in no mood to listen to 
reason. 

“ I always said you were a sneak,'' 
snarled he; “ now I know it. Come and 
kick the beast, you fellows. It's all a low 
dodge. Kick him, I say.” 

The company showed every disposi¬ 
tion to respond to the appeal. 

“ Look here,” said I, “ it’s not my &ult 
—but if you kick me. I'll tell him about 
our precious guy, and you can look after 
im yourself; I sha’n’t. There I ” 

Tl^ rather fetched them. As custodian 
of that illicit effigy I had my uses, and 
they hardly cared to dispense with me. 
So Trimble was ordered not to moke an 
ass of himself, and the discussion went 
back to Tempest and his blazer. 

“ I tell you what,” said Warminster. 
“ I vote we hang about a bit and cheer 
him when he comes in. There’s no one 
to lag us for not going to bed, and we 
may as well stay and back him up.” 

With which patriotic resolve we 
resumed our seats and occupied the inter¬ 
val with auditing the accounts of the club 
—a painful and tedious operation which 
gave rise to much dispute and recrimin¬ 
ation, particularly when it was discovered 
that on paper we were 25s. to the good, 
whereas in the treasurer’s pocket we were 
6«. to the bad. 

The treasurer had a bad quarter of an 
hour of it, till it was discovered that the 
auditors had accidentally forgotten to 
carry the total of one column to the top 


of the next, an oversight which nearly 
brought about the dissolution of the club, 
BO fierce was the storm which raged over it. 

More than half an hour was q>eDt 
over these proceedings, and we began to 
wonder why Tempest had not come back. 
It was certi^ he must have been stopped 
by somebody, or he would have b^n 
back in ten minutes. Had he smd Jar¬ 
man had an encounter? Was Mr. Jar¬ 
man at that moment begging for quarter ? 
or was our man answering for his riot to 
the head master ? 

Half an hour passed, three-quarters, an 
hour. Then, just as we were giving him 
up, hurried footsteps came across the 
quadrangle, and Tempest, with pale face 
and disordered guise, carrying lus blazer 
on his arm, entered and passed rapidly to 
his room. His coimtenance was too for¬ 
bidding for us to venture on our promised 
cheer. Bomethingunusual had happened. 
How we longed to know what it was! 

1 was thrust forward to follow him to 
his study on the chance of ascertaining, 
and was on the point of obeying, when a 
terrific sound broke the silence of the 
night, and sent us back with white, rigid 
faces in a heap into the Faggery. 

The sound proceeded fii^m the direction 
of the gymnasium—first of all, a dull, 
spasmodic thunder; then a fierce burst, 
followed almost immediately by two tre¬ 
mendous reports which shook us to the 
soles of our boots. 

It reminded me of that fearful night at 
Dangerfield, when Tempest- 

I clung on to Langrish, who was next 
to me, in mute despair, and Langrish in 
turn embraced Trimble. 

“ Those,” gasped the voice of Coxhead, 
“werethe—ginger—beer—bottles. What 
—shall—we—do? ” 

“ Cut to bed sharp ! ” said the resolute 
though quavering voice of Warminster. 
“ and lie low.” 

“There won’t be much of him left.” 
whispered Trimble, “ that’s one good 
thing,” as we huddled off our clothes in 
the dark in the dormitory. 

It was a gleam of comfort, certainly. 
Effigies of that kind, when they do go off, 
leave few marks of identity behind them. 

“Who let it off?” I ventured to ask. 
“ No one knew about it except us.” 

“Look out I There’s somebody com. 
ingl” 

It was Mr. Sharpe, who looked in, candJe 
in hand, to see if any one had been dis¬ 
turbed by the noise. But every one woa 
sleeping peacefully, blissfully unconscious 
that anything had happened. 

“ Narrow shave that,” said Langrish, 
when the master had retired. 

“ I say,” said Trimble. “ I wonder if 
Tempest-" 

Here be pulled up, but a muffled whistle 
of dismay took up his meaning. 

“ If he did, he must have found it out by 
himself. I never said a word to him,’* 
said I. 

“You were bound to make a mess of it,” 
said Coxhead. “Why ever couldn’t you 
stick the thing where nobody could find 
it?” 

“ So I did; it was leaning up agunst the 
cellar wall; no one could possibly get at it.” 

“ Why not ? the area door’s open.” 

“ No, it ain’t. I locked it, and kid the 
key,” said I, triumphantly, “for fear of 
accident, under the scraper.” 

“Good old Sarah—thatis lucky. But 
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what abont the grating in the gymnasium 
floor ? Couldn’t you twig it through that ? ” 

“ Not unless you were looking for it. 
And if you could, you couldn’t get at it." 

“ Well," said 'Nimble, rather brutally, 
"I hope it's all right, for your sake. 
Fellows who keep guys must take the 
consequences. It would have been much 
safer if you’d kept it under your bed." 

"Yon may keep the next,” growled I. 
‘‘ I’ve done with it.” 

Considering the probable condition of 
the luckless effigy at that moment, nobody 
was inclined to contradict me; and the 
Philosophers relapsed into gloomy silence, 
and eventually fell asleep. 

I was probably the last to reach that 
blissful stage. For hours I lay awake, a 
prey to the most dismal reflections. To 
do myself justice, my own peril afliicted 
me at the time—perhaps because I did not 
realise it—less than Tempest's. Whether 
he had blown up the guy or not, things 
would be sure to look black against him, 
and my recollection of the episode of 
Hector’s death told me he would come 
out of it badly. How, if he bad done it, he 
had contrived to get at the explosives, I 
could not fathom. I was sure, even with 
his grudge against Jarman, he was not 
the sort of feUow to take a revenge that 
was either mean or dastardly; and yet— 
and yet- -and yet- 

When with one accord we woke next 
morning it needed no special intimation 
to be aware that something had happened 
at Low Heath. Masters and school 
attendants were talking in groups in the 
quadrangle. Boys were flitting across in 
the direction of the gymnasium; and 
seniors in twos and threes were deferring 
their morning dip and hovering about in 
serious confabulation. 

“ Something up ? ’’ said Trimble, with ill- 
concealed artlessness. " I wonder whnt 
it is?” 

“ Looks like a row of some sort," said 
Langrish. " What are all the chaps going 
across to the gym. for, I w’onder? ” 

" Let’s go and see," said Coxhead. 

“ We needn’t all go together," said 
Warminster, significantly. So one by one, 
casually, and at studied distances from 
our cornices, the Philosophers dropped 
into the crowd and made for the scene of 
last night’s accident. 

1 felt terribly nervous. Suppose some 
one had been killed, or suppose the 
gvmnasium had been burnt, and suspicion 
fell on any one, what a fix it would be 1 

In my ^stress 1 met Dicky Brown, full 
ofmews. 

“ Hollo, Jones, I say, have you heard ? 
Some chap's been trying to blow up the 
gym. in the night, and there’s a row and a 
l^lf on. The front door is smashed, and 
the floor all knocked to bits. Come and 
have a look." 

“ Any one killed or hurt ? ’’ 

" I’ve not heard. Didn’t you hear the 
noise ? ’’ 

" Yes. Our chaps heard a row in the 
night.’’ 

" We could hear it at our place," said 
Brown. " They say the chap's known 
who did it, too.” 

" Who ? ” 

** How do I know ? Some chap who’s 
been extra drilled, most likely.” 

" There’s {denty of them," suggested I. 

" Well, yes. They say a lot of gun¬ 
powder hs^ been stowed'in the lumber 


room just under the door. There, do you 
see'? ” 

We had reached the scene of the 
tragedy, and I was able to judge of the 
mischief which bad been done. The door 
was broken, but whether by the explosion 
or ordinary violence it was hard to say. 
The floor and grating over the lumber- 
room were broken away, and one or two 
windows were smashed. That was all. 
My first feeling was one of relief that the 
damage was so slight. 1 had pictured 
the whole building a wrreck, and a row of 
mangled remains on stretchers all roimd. 
Compared with that, our poor guy had 
really made a very slight disturbance. 
Of him 1 was thankful to be able to 
observe no trace, except one tan boot and 
a fragment of a - ginger-beer bottle in 
the area. That indeed was bad enough, 
but, I argued, the lumber room was full 
of old cast-off shoes and bottles, and these 
would probably be set down as fragments 
of the rubbish displaced by the explosion. 

Brown, however, and others to whom I 
spoke, failed to share my view of the 
slightness of the damage. 

" If the fellow’s found, it ^vill be a cose 
of the police coiut for him.” 

Tlie blood left my face as I heard the 
awful words. It had never occurred to me 
yet that the matter was one of more than 
school concern. Visions of penal servi¬ 
tude and a broken-hearted mother swam 
before my eyes. Oh, why had I ever left 
the tranquil seclusion of Fallowfield for 
this awful place! 

As soon as possible I edged quietly out 
of the crowd, and made my way dismally 
back to Sharpe’s, where I met not a few 
of our fellows, all eager for news. 

I was too sick to give them much in¬ 
formation, and sent them to inspect for 
themselves while I made my way dis¬ 
mally to Tempest’s room. 

He was up, reading. 

“ Hullo, youngster,” said he, " what’s 
all the row about ? What was that noise 
in the quad last night; were some of your 
lot fooling about with fireworks ? ” 

" Don’t you know ? ” gasped I, fairly 
taken aback with the question. " ^^^ly, 
some one's been trying to blow up the 
gymnasium t ” 

“ What 1" he exclaimed. " Why, /was 
there, not long before the noise. Who’s 
done it ? ” 

“ That’s what nobody knows. I’m 
afraid there’ll be a row about it." 

“ Any fool could tell that,’’ said 
Tempest, with troubled face. 

" I wish you hadn’t been there," said 
I; " they may think it was you." 

"Let them," said he, with a laugh 
which was anything but merry. I was 
longing to hear wliat had happened to 
him last night, but he did not vohmteer 
any information, and I did nut care to 
question him. 

Horribly uneasy, I was aoout to seek 
the questionable consolations of my com¬ 
rades, when the school messenger entered 
with a long face. 

“ Master Tempest, the head master 
wants to see you at once." 

“ All right," said Tempest. 

" He said I was to bring you." 

“ If you want to carry me, you may,y 
said Tempest, with a short laugh; " if 
not, wait a moment and ril come. Jones, 
tell Pridgin 1 want to speak to him—wait, 
i’ll go to him.” 


The school messenger looked as if he 
felt it his duty to take the senior at his 
word. Had Tempest been a smaller boy he 
might have done so. As it was, he repeated, 

"At once, please, sir." 

Tempest took no notice, but went across 
the passage to bis friend’s room. 

When he reappeared in a minute or 
two, Pridgin was with him, and without 
taking further notice of the messenger’s 
presence the two walked arm in arm out 
of the house and across the quadrangle. 

The news of the summons spread like 
wildfire. The Philosophers, when in dno 
time they mxistered in the Faggery after 
their inspection of the sceno of the out¬ 
rage, were not slow in taking in the 
seriousness of the situation. 

" Of course, he’s suspebted. It's all 
your fault, you ass, for being such a muff 
and letting Jarman catch you. Y’ou can’t 
do a thing without making a mess of it.” 

“ How could I help it ? ” I pleaded. 

" Couldn’t you have fetched his blazer 
for him without running into that cad’s 
way ? ’’ 

" What I can’t make out,” said 
Langrish, " is how Tempest knew about 
the guy and was able to let it off." 

" I don’t believe he did,” said I. “ I’m 
sure he didn’t." 

“You’d believe anything. Things like 
that don’t go off by themselves, do they? " 

I was boimd to admit they did not, but 
persisted in my belief that Tempest had 
nothing to do with it. 

But the logic of the Philosophers was 
irresistible. 

" Didn't we see him go over and come 
back ? and didn’t it blow up the moment 
he got into the house ? " said Trimble. 

" And didn’t he go over on purpose to 
have it out with Jarman ? ’’ said Coxhead. 

" And hadn't he got bis blazer with 
him when he came back ?—so he must 
have been in the gym.," said Warminster. 

" Who else was likely to do it ? ’’ said 
Langrish. " I simpose yen’ll try to make 
out Jarman tried to blow himself up ? ” 

" I never said so. All I said was that 
I’m positive Tempest never did it." 

" And all we say is that you’re about 
as big an ass os you look, and that’s saying 
a go^ deal,” chimed in the Philosophers. 

How long the wrangle might ba^^ 
gone on I cannot e&y. For jnst then the 
school messenger appeared on the sceno 
once more—this time in quest of me. 

" Yoimg Master Jones iv., you're to go 
to the head master at once." 

“What for?” said I, feeling a cold 
shudder go down my spine. 

" Ask a policeman," replied the ribald 
official. " Y'ou’ve had a short time and a 
merry one, my young gentleman; but it’s 
over at last." 

" But I never-” 

“ Sharp’s the word ! ’’ interrupted he. 

“ You’d better cut," said the Philoso¬ 
phers. “ We'll give yoti a lift, if we can.” 

It was poor consolation, bat such as it 
was I valued it. Never criminal walked 
to the gallon's with as heavy a heart os I 
follow^ the school messenger across the 
quadrangle and past the fated gymnasium 
to the bead master’s study. 

There I found four mople waiting to 
see me. Tempest looking very sullen, 
the head master looking very grave, 
Mr. Jarman looking very vicious, and a 
p^ceman looking very cheerful. 

( T' be ron.'i'i ueJ^ 
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UJfSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 


By David Keb, 

Author of “ Tlit Championt of tUt Krtmlinf “ Tht Ti'jer Ckxtf of BurmaJif rfc., tte. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MIDNIGHT TREACHERY. 



rell sprawling oa his Dace." 


had been within the gates that morning, 
was naturally the first man inquired for; 
but he was nowhere to be found, nor could 
any one tell when and how he had departed. 

Tliis looked sus¬ 
picious. and tile 
two Englishmen 
questioned all the 
servants closely as 
to the man’s ap¬ 
pearance. But one 
and all maintained 
that he was the 
same who had been 
in the habit of visit¬ 
ing the liouse. al¬ 
though one or two 
of the younger men 
remembered to 


up the hill with his basket, and seemed 
greatly surprised to learn that he uas 
supposed to have been at the house once 
already that morning. 

At first, all Mr. Guest’s skilful question¬ 
ing could elicit nothing from the old man 
to confirm the horrible suspicions that 
were .shaping themselves out in his own 
mind more and more clearly every 
moment. But after a while it came out 
that two days before, the pedlar, while 
returning home at midnight from a neigh¬ 
bouring house, had been accosted by a 
man carrying a small ba.skct. of whose 
appearance he could see nothing in the' 
gatlieriiig dimness except that he was of 
llip same height and build as himself. 

Tlie stranger had exchanged a few words 
wi h h ra and had then asked abruptly 


news of this frightful revelation, 
qulokly spread by the terrified bearer, 
sent a peifect panic through the entire 
household, and the only men that did not 


lose their heads were Mr. Guest and 
Arthur Hamilton, who lost not a moment 
in setting on foot a strict inquiry into the 
matter. 

The pedlafj as the only outsider who 


have thought that his voice had a 
somewhat unusual sound. 

The puzzle was at its height when it 
was suddenly solved by the appearance of 
the pedlar himself, who was seen toiling 


whether there was a chance of his being 
able to find work upon any of the nei^* 
bouring plantations ; and being told of 
two or three where it might be worth 
while for him to present himself, he had 
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thanked the pedlar for his information 
and passed on. 

“It’s all as plain as print now," said 
Arthur Hamilton gloomily to Mr. Guest. 
“ That rascal meant to slip in here as a 
coolie wanting work, just as I eipected he 
would, but on his way up he must have 
heard that we were on the look-out for 
him, and then, no doubt, the idea would 
occur to him to disguise himself as our old 
pedlar, of whose get-up he had probably 
taken accurate note while they weie 
talking together.” 

“ And he could easily do it, their height 
and build being alike,” said Mr. Guest; 
“ for in point of dress there wouUin’t be 
much to be altered, and he could easily 
whiten his hair and beard. This is no 
child's play, Hamilton—it’s his life or 
ours now I ’ ’ 

The planter hastened to repeat more 
emphatically than before his orders against 
admitting any one who was not known to 
the household. But tliese were liardly 
needed, for the native servants, friglitened 
almost out of their senses by so unexpected 
and hideous a tragedy, thenceforth guarded 
the gates as strictly as if tliey had been 
besieged, and would not even admit a 
Tamil who come from one of the neigh¬ 
bouring planters with a message for Mr. 
Guest, imtil they had brouglit out their 
master to look at him. 

The two following days were tlio most 
trying time that the brave planter haxl 
ever known. The chill, creeping horror 
that he had so often felt when struggling 
through a belt of tall jungle-grass swarm¬ 
ing with deadly snakes, brooded over him 
daj' and night. What would be the next 
move of this unseen but mortal enemy, 
who walked in darkness like a de8tro;\'ing 
pestilence ? Would he poison the well '> 
Would he bum the house over their heads ? 
Would he pay his debt of vengeance with 
a wcll-aitne<l bullet from some place of 
ambush, as Mr. Guest went to and fro 
among his labourers ? In any case lie 
must become aware that his first stroke 
bad failed, and what he hod already done 
was a ghastly earnest of what he might 
be expected to do. 

But the bold Englishman was not one to 
lie passive beneath the oppression of tins 
horrible nightmare. His stout British 
heart rose against the thought of an entire 
household being (os he phrased it) “ bullied 
by one rogue; ” and he inwardly vowed 
(hat the rufilan who was haunting them 
^ould himself feel the terror which he 
had inspired. 

On the very day of the attempted 
poisoning, Mr. Guest sent round to three 
or four of his neighbours—men os hardy 
and resolute as himself—inviting them to 
join him in hunting down this human 
tiger whose presence in that district was 
a standing menace to them all; and next 
moraing the answer came that they would 
be with hiiTt in a body on the following 
day, with a strong force of native beaters, 
and thoroughly scour the jungle in 
which the outlaw was supposed to bo 
hidden. 

Brightening up, like a true Englishman, 
at the prospect of action, the planter went 
about among his plantation gangs that 
afiemoon as briskly and blithely as ever; 
but the coolies noticed with some surprise 
that the FfUgHsb master ” carried his 
double-barrelled gun slung across his 
broad BhouIdetSi and secretly wondered 


what sort of game he could expect to shoot 
in the middle of a tea-patch. 

The first shadows of evening were just 
beginning to £eiI1 as Mr. Guest reached a 
lonely spot at the far end of the plantation, 
where no men were yet at work, the plants 
of that patch being all young growths 
which hod only just begun to sprout. 
Here the ground sloped steeply down to 
the edge of a small stream, now nearly 
dry, and beyond it the ridge rose sheer 
up in an almost perpendicular precipice of 
sixty feet, the brow of which was so thickly 
chul with brushwood that the. twining 
creepers and overarching briers hmig 
down several feet over its edge, like 
straggling locks of hair. 

The planter had just time to think that 
such a spot would make an excellent 
ambush for liis lurking enemy, when his 
foot slipped, and after .slidlug forward 
nearly a yard down the steep mcline, he 
fell sprawling on his face. 

But it was a lucky fall for him, for just 
at that moment a huge stone, hurled at 
him from the brow of the cliff overhead, 
came with a heavy thud right upon the 
very spot where he would have been 
standing but for that fortunate stumble, 
striking the earth with a force which'half- 
btiried it in the soft soil, and wliich, had 
it hit him, would have sulBced to kill him 
on the spot. 

Quick os lightning the brave Engli^- 
mon sprang to liis feet again, just in time 
to see a lean brown slioulder and arm 
vanish into tiie bushes far overhead. In 
a moment his gun was at his shoulder, and 
he fired both barrels point-blank at the 
spot where the apparition had disappeared; 
but whether the balls ha<l found their 
mark or not he could not tell, for no cry 
followed, and the flitting form was seen 
no more. 

Just then several coolies, alarmed by 
the reports, came hurrying up to the spot, 
and, on le.irning what had happened, 
wished to set off at once in chase of the 
would-be murderer. 

But this the planter forbade; for he 
well knew that even if the outlaw were 
not already beyond the reach of pursuit, 
he would certainly be so long before the 
pursuers could attain any point where the 
cliff was scaleable; and, moreover, he felt 
confident that the practised hiinters who 
were to join him on the morrow would 
track down this wild beast as they liad 
tracked down many others of a different 
kind. 

“ We've gained one thing by this adven¬ 
ture at least,” said he to himself, as hg 
turned homeward. “ It's quite certain 
now that this rascal lias no firearms, or 
he’d have tried it with- a bullet instead of 
a haphazard stone. There won't be 
much risk, then, in following him up, and 
1 think we’re pretty safe to have him to¬ 
morrow.” 

This hope, however, seemed fated to be 
disappointed. All the next day, from 
morning till evening, Mr, Guest and his 
friends, with a large force of beaters and 
several well-trained himting dogs, sconred 
the jungle in every direction in quest of 
the outlaw; but all in vain. They 
started ” three or four deer and a num¬ 
ber of serpents, and roused from its lair a 
pantiier which, turning savagely to bay, 
was brought down by Mr. Guest's rifie, 
but of the convict himself nothing was to 
be seen. 
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“I’m afraid he’s given us the slip. 
Guest,” said one of the other planters 
who had been specially active in the chase. 
“ Even if your bullets had done his busi¬ 
ness yesterday, we'd have found the body 
somewhere about, and it’s my belief th»Lt! 
he's got wind of our coming somehow or 
other, and bolted before we came.” 

“I don’t agree with you there,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Guest. ” I think (and Hamil¬ 
ton thinks so too) that the fellow means 
to hang about here till he gets another 
chance at me; and if he’s not in this 
jungle, the only place where he can be is 
in that smaller one at the back of my 
house,” 

“ We’ll beat that cover to-inorrojv, 
then,” cried his friend; “ and as I hear 
that the track of a leopard has been seen 
along the edge of it, porhaps wo may kill 
two birds witli one stone. Anyhow, wo 
must have this fellow, cost wliat it may, 
for such a villain is worse than a tiger or 
a mad dog, and must bo hunted down at 
once.” 

That night Mr. Guest slept ns a man 
might bo expected to sleep after such a 
day’s work; hut it was far otherwise with 
Arthur Hamilton. The more ho trie<l to 
compose himself to sleep, the more rest¬ 
less and wakeful he seemed to become; 
and when he did at length fall into a 
broken and feverish slumlior, it was 
haunted by visions of horror (jill the moro 
frightful because su sliadowy and unde¬ 
fined) from wliich he was suddenly aroused 
by a hand laid on his shoulder, and Bob 
Clive's wliisper in his ear : 

“ Wake up. Mr. Hamilton— there's mis¬ 
chief afoot / ” 

Bob spoke truly. There was mischief 
afoot—mischief of the gravest kind. 

The boy had been as wakeful as his 
master, and, growing weary of tossing and 
tiiniing, had risen and loaned ont of tho 
window, drinking in tho cool night air, 
when he suddenly saw. or thought ho 
saw, a. face rise slowly above tho wall of 
tho courtyard! 

Ho rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Yes, there was no doubt of it; a shadowy 
figure was drawing itself up noiselessly on 
to the top of tliu wall. Arrived tiicre, the 
intruder paused, seemed to listen intently, 
and then, ns if reassured, let liiiuself down, 
silently as a shadow, into tho courtyard 
below. 

Evidently this midnight prowler xrns 
after no good ; and Bob was jirst about to 
give the olanii, when it occurretl to him 
that the supposed thief might bo no otlier 
than Mr. Guest’s sworn enemy, tho 
Mohammedan convict, doubtless bent 
upon seme mischief far worse than moro 
robbery. Such achaiice of capturing 
upon whoso capture so much depended, 
was not to be tlirown away, and Bol> 
promptly awoke his master, and, in half a 
dozen words, told him the whole story. 

” Go and call Mr. Guest,” whispered 
Arthur, “ while I watch this rogue.*' 

Just then the moon clouded over; but ' 
Hamilton’s hunter-eye could distinguish ' 
amid the gloom tho faint outline of their 
terrible visitor’s tall gaunt figure gliding 
stealthily across the courtyard. The con¬ 
vict (for be it was) halted beside a small 
disused shed of thatch and bamboo at the 
far end of the enclosure, and presently 
Arthiu: made out witli some difiScuIty 
that man was kneeling by tho side of 
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it, and seemingly attempting to strike a 
light. 

Just then Bob returned, accompanied 
bj’ Mr. Guest himself. 

“ I see what he’s at,” said the planter, 
after watching keenly for an instant the 
dim form below them. “ lie’s going to 
set that shed on fire, and then, with the 
wind blowing from it to the house, and 
everything as dry as tinder, we’d have the 
whole place in a blaze in two minutes; 
but we’ll spoil his little game for him yet. 
Come along, Hamilton; we’ve got him 
this time, I fancy.” 

And the two daring men, gun in hand, 
stole dow'n the stair and across the court¬ 
yard with the noiseless tread of practised 
sportsmen, keeping carefully in the shadow 
of the trees and outbuildings. 

One instant more, and their subtle and 
unreachable enemy would have been fairly 
in their hands at last; but justatthecritical 
moment an unforeseen accident spoiled all. 


KY 
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N OW it stands to sense that aboy cannot sit 
by so open window very long without a 
great desire to get out of it. I was no ex¬ 
ception to the general rule. One lovely light 
evening about 9.30 f.k. I had a great desire 
to get out of mine. 

My uncle had strong views on the subject 
of going to bed, and considered that nine 
o’clock was, if anything, a dangerously late 
hoar at which youth i&ould retire to rest. 
Consequently, although I went to my room 
then, I was far from sleepy, and anxious for 
amusement or adventure. 

Mr. Wiokens bad a balcony running along 
his first-floor window looking over his garden, 
and I bad a longing to get on to that 
balcony. The only way to do this was to 
jump down upon the garden boundary wall, 
from the top of which the balcony was 
•easily accessible. I had often, in imagi¬ 
nation, performed this little feat; on this 
particalar night the temptation became too 
strong; I resisted it no longer. 

Throwing up the bottom sash of my 
window to its full height, I got upon the 
sill, and with something of a tremor made 
a jtunp for the wall. It was an awkward 
:flideway leap, and I wonder I did not break 
my neck. However, there I was ; and there 
was the stone balcony; and there I was on 
the balcony, too—just as sharp as three beats 
■of a church clock. 

Well, would you believe it?—the balcony 
was a very ordinary balcony, and not woilh 
all the trouble of getting on it; so after 
walking gingerly from one end to the other 
and back again, I wisely decided to return to 
my room and seek that repose to which I 
was at this hour acenstomed. 

It is, however, one thing to jump forward, 
bot quite another to jump back again; 
which may be a trite remark, but only fully 
appreciate by me at that moment. For I 
could no more spring back on to that wall 
again than I coiUd fly. Consequently I sat 
down upon the stone balustrade of the 
balcony, and pondered on how to get back 
to my room, until it got fairly dark, and I 
began to think I must enter one of Mr. 
Wickens’s rooms by one of the windows 
iriiich gave on to the balcony; find my way 
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A spark from the firebrand which the 
rulfian had just kindled was borne by the 
rising wind right into the face of a Hindoo 
ayce (groom) who lay sleeping beside the 
door of the stable a little way off. 
Starting up with a cry of pain, the quick¬ 
witted Hindoo took in at a ^ance 
the whole situation, and shouting 
‘‘ Fire 1 fire 1 ” with all his might, 
fiew to extinguish the newly • kindled 
fiaine. 

With one bound the detected incendiary 
reached a large tree beside the wall, and, 
clutching an overhanging bough, swtmg 
himself up by it on to the coping-stone. 
As he did so, both Englishmen fired at 
him at once; but to hit a rapidly.moving 
figure in that uncertain light was no easy 
matter, even for such marksmen as 
Hamilton and his host. Tlie villain, still 
unhurt, leaped down into the clearing 
outside, and, darting across it like a 
hunted deer, vanished, with a wild laugh 


of scornful defiance. Into the black shadowy 
jungle beyond. 

To follow him through that pathless 
maze of thickets in utter darkness was 
manifestly hopeless, and the planter was 
just turning away with a muttered ex¬ 
clamation of disappointment, when sud¬ 
denly there was heard far away in the 
gloomy depths of the jungle a fierce 
snarling yell, which they all knew at once 
for the cry of a hungry leopard —then a 
wild shriek, a dull, growling, worrying 
soimd, and all was still once more. 

“ Poor wretch ! " said Mr. Guest, with 
a shudder, ** his punishment has come 
quickly. God forgive him ! ” 

So ended the first act of this weird 
tragedy; but though they knew it not, a 
second of far deeper and darker interest 
was still to come. One of their two dreaded 
enemies indeed, was now harmless for 
evermore; but what of the other f 
{To canfmserf.) 


HOLIDAYS AT FAULBOBOUOE. 


A TALE OUT OF SCHOOL. 

By Andrew Home. 

CHAPTER IV.—INTRODUCES A BUEODAE. 
downstairs; beg Mr. Wicken’s pardon; en¬ 
counter the just wrath of my uncle, and 
“ BO home ” by the regular means of the 
hall and staircase; or else I must jump 
down upon the grass and go in through the 
French window below, where I saw a light 
burning, and where, no doubt, Mr. Wickens 
was peacefully occupied over his supper. 

I had just decided on the latter course of 
action, when I heard the French window 
being opened, the sound of two pairs of 
boots scraping over the threshold, and the 
following sentence—“ But that, my dear sir, 
is merely ad eaptandum vulgus." 

My uncle, as I lived 1 

I began to tremble at the thought that I 
should be discovered, and crept back into 
the darkest corner I could find. Fortunately 
it was DOW nearly quite dark. 

The two gentlemen strolled out on to the 
grass, their forms scarcely discernible in the 
gloom. Michael, very lively, pirouetted 
about on the gravel path. I could catch 
the flash from his green eyes every now and 
then. 

“ Ad eaptandum fiddlestick, sir,” said Mr. 
Wickens with some heat; then gazing round 
him with a sigh of satisfaction, “ a perfect 
evening—but we want rain; this rain-gauge ” 
(he tapped it with his stick as he 6{)oke) 
” has been bone-dry for a fortnight.” 

” There has been a—ah—cessation to a 
considerable extent,” said my uncle, “ of 
those mutations to which we are not unac- 
customed at most periods of the year in this 
country.” 

There was a period of silence ; then- 

“How’s your nephew?” interjected Mr. 
Wickens suddenly. 

“ He is now,” replied my uncle, “ without 
any doubt peacefully engaged in—ah-” 

“He’sasleep, of course, you mean,” said 
Mr. Wickens. 

“ Certainly,” said my uncle. 

Fortunately they neither of them glanced 
up at my window, which remained as I had 
left it—wide open. 

Perhape it was the mention of my name 
which ^arpened my wits. Anyhow, the 
brilliant idea suddenly occurred to me : here 
are the two respectable hooseholders away 


from their houses—at least quite far enough 
away for my purpose; here am I on tUs 
balcony ; what’s to hinder me from stepping 
in through this window close to my right 
hand, finding my way to Mr. Wickens’s front 
door, entering my uncle’s bouse, as per 
programme already set forth—and “all un¬ 
beknownst.” 

The moment 1 had thought of this plan 
I was seized with dread lest the two gentle¬ 
men should immediately return indoors and 
catch me on the way through. They had 
been slowly sauntering to and fro, and had 
now but just turned their backs upon me 
and the house. Now or never was the time. 

The window nearest me was already 
slightly open. I slowly and gently—so 
gently—opened it still further, until there 
was room to creep in over the sill. I gave 
one hurried glance—the two promenadei's 
were turning—and plunged into the darkness 
of the room. 

As I did BO my foot caught in a wire 
stretched some few inches above the floor, 
and at the same instant I was nearly 
deafened by the clangour of a number of 
bells which had been set ringing all over 
the bouse. At the moment as I stood, having 
recovered my balance with difficulty, and my 
heart thumping like a steam-engine, I heard 
a shout from the garden: “ 'Thieves! 

Thieves 1 Police! Police I” in the highly 
excited voice of Mr. Wickens. 

Then I remembered what 1 had beard my 
uncle say—that there were burglar traps all 
over the bouse which were regularly set every 
night—and I knew tliat I was caught with 
a vengeance. 

If 1 bad been a sensible boy I should 
have given myself up and explained every¬ 
thing—but then I was not a sensible boy. 
My first and only thought was how to got 
safely and without the least possible delay 
into my own beloved room. Ah 1 why had I 
ever quitted it ? 

I twk not a moment for reflection. I 
felt my way across to the oorner, where I 
judged the door would be. I found it, and 
had opened it to rush through, when I 
heard my uncle and Mr. Wickens stamping 
pp the stairs, crying oat for the police Uk^ 
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madmen. I banged it to again, and locked 
it—locked myself in. 

Safe for the moment I Then 1 remembered 
that 1 had heard that in one of the rooms 
there was a staircase leading up on to the 
roof, where Mr. Wickens, before he built 
his garden-tower, had formerly had an ob¬ 
servatory. Was this the room ? I began 
feeling round again in the darkness. In a 
moment more I had come to the foot of a 
ladder reared aloft in a comer opposite the 
door. 

I set my foot upon it, and that moment 
heard the handle of the door turned. Then 
a blow upon the panels and a voice—Mr. 
Wickens’s voice—loud and excited : 

“ Open I I’ll blow out your brains if you 
don’t.” 

I waited to hear no more, but fled aloft; 
rammed my head against a trap-door, thrust 
upward with a fine disregard for my cranium, 
and was out in the cool night wind upon the 
roof. The trap-door fell behind me with a 
hang. 

I found myself upon a flat place upon the 
leads, with a parapet round it, and evidently 
some remains of the old observatory. There 
was a stone pedestal, or something of the 
hind, and I rolled it upon the trap-door, 
which was by that means most securely 
abut down. The stone was so heavy it was 
as much as 1 could do to move it; I felt 
that the weight of it was good enough for 
my purpose. 

The moon was getting up now, and as I 
peeped over the parapet 1 could see down 


below men in the garden raising a ladder to 
the balcony; I had been only just in time. 

I might have enjoyed the novelty of my 
position more if I had only been in a state of 
mind to appreciate It—right up above the 
world, under the bright stars which shone 
down, tranquil, from the black depths. What 
I wanted was to get back to my room again 
without anybody knowing anything about 
my escapade; and 1 must not stay where I 
was. I could hear them ramming and rattling 
at the trap, but my stone held it down. 

I crossed to the front of the bouse, or as 
near as I dared go, and looked down from 
behind a chimney-stack. Quite a small 
crowd was gathered already; that was not 
to be wondered at considering that Mr. 
Wickens, now ably seconded by my uncle, 
had been using his lungs to the utmost since 
the first alarm. 

I saw the policeman—the only one who 
ever come into the precincts ; I saw Mr. Dean 
actually, startled out of his usual quietude; 1 
saw old Bullfinch, the verger, and a numlwr 
of others. While 1 was peering below, my 
uncle thrust his head out of the first-floor 
window and addressed the small crowd : 

“ Watch the roof! ” he cried. 

An instant upward flash of faces, white in 
the moonlight. 

I shrank into shadow again. 

“ I see him,” said a voice, excitedly: “ over 
the corner gateway I ” (which was twenty 
good yards at the very least from where I 
then stood). 

In spite of my fright I chuckled at the 

(To be coiffnued.) 


mistake. Indeed, it was easy wiih very little 
imagination to find the whole of the roofs 
around me peopled with strange forms, 
crouching half hidden behind chimneys, 
squinting over parapets, leering from behind 
gargoyles. The cathedral front itself, seen 
from this height and with the moon-shadows 
upon it, might have held a form concealed in 
every niche and behind every buttress. 

“ Bring a ladder 1 ” roared my uncle again 
from the vrindow—" a long ladder! ” 

“ Ladder to the comer gateway I ” shouted 
the crowd. 

I fled. Not far, however. I had made up 
my mind. A dormer garret window in the 
roof of my uncle’s bouse lay to my left hand; 
the window itself deep in the madow of a 
great chimney-stack which flung a black inky 
blot, as it were, upon it. Only between me 
and it lay a patch of moonlight. 

1 crept towards my goal, and blessed the 
architect who thought of parapets. Once let 
any one get upon the roof and 1 shonld be 
seen in a moment; from below, however, no 
one could spy upon my movements so long 
as I grovell^ flat enough. 

I reached the garret window, and as 1 flung 
myself desperately ^rongh the lattice I beard 
the top rungs of ^e long ladder rattle on the 
spouting. I flew down the garret stair, down 
the lower fli^t, and into my room like a hare 
with dogs after her. 

There, all was as I had left it, and not a 
soul bad met or seen me, so far as I knew, 
since I had taken my jump off my own window 
sill. 


THE SMUGGLERS* BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

By Hekbt Fbith, 

Author <if'On the Wings the Wind," “Sehool Daps at Sandilands,” etc., rte. 
CHAPTEE XVI.—CBDISING ABOUT—THE DE8BBTEB8—AN ADVENTUBE. 


E were now &iiiy embarked in the 
Bon Homme Richard —a curious 
name for a French vessel. But we soon 
learned the reason of it. Captain Paul 
Jones had adopted it from Franklin’s 
“ Poor Richard’s Maxims,” in which a 
man is advised that if he wants his busi¬ 
ness properly performed he should “ go 
himself—otherwise, send.” Jones hM 
been in the habit of sending to the Court 
of France his petitions; he subsequently 
went himself, and succeeded I 

It seemed almost impossible that after 
eo many years 1 should find myself face 
to face with the young man who had been 
bom in Kirkcudbright in Scotland, and 
who had been apprenticed in Whitehaven. 
We had heard of his exploits there; how 
he landed and burned the houses and also 
the shipping; how he ran off with the 
Countess of Selkirk’s plate, and captured 
the British ship Drake of twenty guns. 
These exploits were familiar to us all; we 
had heard of and, in a far-off way, had 
felt the wave of alarm which had swept 
over the coast in 1778 even to Bristol. 
Captain Paul Jones was a dreaded person¬ 
age ; his men and himself were counted 
pirates—though no such thing; and at 
last be was only regarded as a priva¬ 
teer 

Jones seems to have been a most ener¬ 
getic man: a sailor to the ocean bom—a 
trader from a lad; then a slaver; a smug- 
gler, after that; and generally an unscru¬ 


pulous, selfish man, fighting for his own 
hand, and possessed of inordinate vanity. 
Some writers make him out a hero; 
others paint him as black as possible. 
The medium in this case as in hundreds 
of others is the best course. Paul Jones 
was not such a terribly cruel man; he was 
ambitious and brave, but I did not find 
him by any means cruel or unkin d to his 
people; if they carried out his orders he 
was lenient in most other respects. 

We wisely determined to make the best 
of it, and to assist if necessary. The 
cruise on which we were bound culminated 
in one of the most exciting and desperate 
engagements ever fought—and it was 
fought off our own British coast by moon¬ 
light, in full view of hundreds of spectators 
on the cliffs I Such a sight was seldom or 
never witnessed even in those days of fiie- 
quent combat and reprisal. 

Of my cruise round the Irish coast I 
need not say much. We chased some 
vessels, but they had the weather-gage 
of us and got away. At this time the 
only prize we made was the Mayfiower, 
a brigantine of memorable name, which, 
however, did not save her from capture. 
She was at once despatched to Brest in 
charge of a prize crew. 

One morning as I was pacing the deck 
I caught sight of the Irish coast. The 
wind was light, and Cape Clear was dis¬ 
tinct on our starboard Iraw. After a while 
the sea fell calm, the wind dropped, 


and we could perceive preparations bein^ 
made for lowering a boat. 

** What is going on ? " I inquired of a 
sailor near. 

“ Why, we’re just going to overhaul yon 
vessel. See, she’s bec^med, and we'll 
have her afore night.” 

“ Then yon are pi—I mean priva- 
teers?” 

“Young man, don’t let yonr tongue 
wag too far, or? you’ll have it chopped off. 
This is an American frirate, and is em¬ 
ployed in war business—Jet me tell you 
that.” 

The boats departed, but as the wind 
had lulled the Richard herself became 
placed in a dangerous position. She was 
lying in the tideway, which bex'e set on 
the rocks, and it became necessary to haul 
her off For this duty we Sultanas 
volunteered, and received the thanks of 
the first-lieutenant for our assistance. 
The ship’s boats being away, Captain 
Jones ordered his barge out, into which we, 
with some French rumans, leaped. These 
men were very unpleasant companions, 
and though they could underst^d and 
speak a little English, they had evidently 
no sense of obedience nor of honour. 

“ I'll tell yon what it is, lads,” remarked 
Mr. Pilling, who, with myself and five other 
English hands, were on board the barge, 
“ I don’t like these fellows; they are up to 
some mischief, I’ll be bound.” 

Nevertheless, we continued pulling, the 
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Frenchmen being stemmost, and double 
banking the oars agunst the tide. The 
Bichard was placed out of danger after 
a while, and her boats were retnming 
with the prize, which was laden with oil, 
blubber, and staves for Brietol—my dear 
Bristol! If I could only have got into 
that brig, the Fortune, and sailed home I 
But she was unfortunate; she was a 
prisoner, and would be sent to St. Malo! 


Sultana had been liberated on parole, and 
well treated; it was with both disgust 
and apprehension, therefore, that we were 
forced to take part in these mutinous pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The Frenchmen being largely in the 
majority, resistance was useless; but the 
Fnglishmen who had been pulling under 
the direction of their officer declined to 
row any more, and after a scuffie, in which 


caverns far inland. The Richard bad a 
pilot on board, but be perceived that be bad 
permitted the vessels to ride too near the 
Skallocks and the Blaskets. The latter 
are a peculiar group of islets and rocks 
which occupy a very considerable space— 
several miles in extent. The Great 
Blasket is about two miles and a half 
long, but narrow. A very peculiar rock 
called the Forge attracted my attention. 



Suddenly, as we were pulling, the boat 
wi^ a sudden jerk shot aJbead, and to our 
dismay the Richard lay astern in a 
moment. Pilling rose to hail her, but a 
Frenchman threatened to blow his brains 
out if he did. Then we found that the 
tow-rope had been out on purpose, and 
that our reckless companions had deter¬ 
mined to escape. This by no means suited 
eur views. Mr. Filling and we of the 


Round the fire. 

I personally had no part, the matter was 
compromised. 'We were prisoners in the 
barge instead of in the frigate, but 
not on parole to our rough and cruel 
captors. 

The deserters made as if to land, but 
the bold, forbidding rocky coast precluded 
any such proceeding just then. Calm as 
the weather was, the sea broke roughly on 
the rocks, and resounded in the numerous 


Some of the islets were uncovered, bn( 
many were almost totaUy submerged. 
Now and then, as the waves passed over 
in foam, we could perceive noses and backs 
of rugged, sharpened, and rounded rocks 
which threatened shipwreck. - 

I say, Foote," said Mr. Pilling, “ what 
can we do ? Can’t we take these beggars 
by surprise and pull back ? " 

“There is a gun, sir," was the reply ^ 
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and ere the words were all spoken the 
report reached us. 

“ They are lowering? a boat in chase,” 
cried Foote again. ” Now, if we can only 
stop this precious barge’s way we may 
return to the frigate, if so be we are 
disposed. I don’t see we have in any 
way broken our parole. We didn’t nui 
away—it’s these here Frenchy-Froggies, 
sir, who carried us off I ” 

“ We need not argue the question,” 
replied Pilling, coldly. “You are under 
my orders, and I am responsible to Cap- 
taun Jones. Our chances are failing,” he 
continued; “ there is a fog rising, and 
that boat will hardly 6nd us.’ 

The chase was continued with zeal. In 
fact, according to Captain Jones’spublished 
letters, it was continued too far. The 
evening was clear and serene, but the zeal 
of Mr. Cutting Lane carried him too far 
in pursuit, and a fog which came on after¬ 
wards prevented the boats from rejoining 
the ship then. 

Our deserters had not reckoned upon the 
fog. We could hear the signal guns from 
the Richard, and the barge lay to in immi¬ 
nent danger, until she drifted upon the 
outlying reef of an islet, where for a while 
she seemed likely to be wrecked. As the 
Frenchmen, after their custom, were 
shouting, gesticulating, and talking a 
good deal, but doing little, Mr. P illin g 
made me a sign, and I passed it on to 
Foote and Duff behind me. . . . 


In a moment the second mate of the 
Sultana rose, and with a bound cleared 
the barge, leaping into the shoal water. 
Foote, Duff, and I followed his example, 
and almost before the deserters became 
aware of our escape the boat, lightened, 
and still impelled by their united efforts, 
floated on a wave and disappeared in the 
gathering mist, leaving us four unhappy 
Cmsoes on the Great Blasket—as we be¬ 
lieved ; but, as we subsequently ascer¬ 
tained, we had landed on one of the islands 
which was still uncovered at high water, 
named Inishtorskert. 

The barge did not reappear, and our 
position was a very strange one. Four of 
us cast on an uninhabited barren islet off 
the coast of Kerry, in disturbed Ireland. 
We were absolutely without food of any 
kind, and the chances of our rescue waned 
as daylight faded and the mist became 
apparently thicker. 

“That was a mistake, sir,” said Duff, 
“We have only jumped from the frying- 
pan into the lire. We may be here for 
ever! ” 

“ I certainly acted impulsively,” replied 
our recond mate, cheerfully; “ but never 
despair. We were placed m a dishonour¬ 
able light, and 1 am not sorry we have 
escaped.” 

“ Well, for my part I considers even a 
dishonourable light,not of ourown making, 
is better than no light at all,” retorted 
Foote. “ You'll excuse me, Mister Pilling, 


but this ain’t first-rate quarters, is them ? 
What say you, mates ? ” 

“ Let’s make the best of it, I say," was 
my reply, suddenly inspired with courage 
and pluck. “ Let’s loc^ for quarters and 
food, and when daylight comes we shall 
be rescued.” 

“ Bravo, my lad I ” exclaimed Mr. 
Pilling. “ That’s hearty. Now men, you 
hear the yoimgster. No more grumbling; 
we will keep together, and in the morning 
we shall be rescued and return to the 
frigate with our honoiu* unstained.” 

" More than my jacket is,” muttered 
Foote, as be surveyed his clothing, which 
had suffered considerably. “Well, it's a 
long lane that has no turtiing; and I 
suppose we may be seen in the morning. 
Here goes! I^t's build a fire I I’m 
Bobinson Crusoe! Come along. This is 
a Friday, too; that's odd! . . .” 

But our endurance was not put to any 
considerable test after all. Our involun¬ 
tary severance from the frigate was not of 
long duration. After an uncomfortable 
night we were seen and rescued by 
Commodore Jones, who heard our story 
and credited it. We were not punished 
as we had anticipated, but some on board 
were greatlj’ surprised at the commander’s 
forbearance under the circumstances. 
However, we did not complain—indeed, 
we had not time, for events came quickly 
upon us. 

(To be coannuerf.) 


THE SACHINa OF PITT HOUSE. 

A SCHOOL STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

By Charles Edwabdes, 

Author of '• Bullet," "A * B.O.P,' Special,” etc. 


I T was the 19th of September, and towards 
eight o’clock in the evening. Pitt House, 
Oodalming, was at length settling into its 
normal condition during term time. All the 
boys, save one, had arrived ; and then parents 
had returned to town, very much indeed to 
the relief of Dr, Bomaine, Mrs. Romaine, and 
the excellent Miss Davis, who acted as matron 
in Pitt House. 

The one boy who had not yet appeared 
was believed to be sickening for measles. 
When the news of this spread through the 
school certain of the other boys looked as if 
they envied the putative invalid very much. 
They had not yet had time to shake 
down into the vicissitudes of dormitory life, 
compulsory football, and lessons from half¬ 
past nine to four, with a break of two hours 
for dinner and recreation. In a week’s time 
it would be different. For there was nothing 
in the nature of hardship in Dr. Bomaine’s 
very select preparatory school, at a hundred 
and fifty guineas per annum; and the charm 
of society of their own age soon got a fair 
hold upon the affections of the five-and-forty 
young gentlemen. 

“ Well, my dear I ” said Mrs. Romaine to 
her husband, as that gentleman entered the 
house dining-room and sighed as if he were 
relieved, “1 think we may .congratulate our¬ 
selves.” 

“ Upon roy word, I think we may. If it 
had not been for the capricious cariosity of 
Mrs. Dobbin about the drains, I should call 
the day quite remarkable for its smooth- 
ness." 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Did you not say Mr. Dobbin was some¬ 
thing large in carpets ? ” 

“Boots, my love—not carpets. A very 
extensive factory in the East End—has a 
contract for the Army, I believe, and an en¬ 
chanting residence at Twickenham.” 

“ Has he, indeed 1 I wish, my dear, you 
had started in the city instead of—oh, but I 
thought there was something I had to say. 
What do you think of this new boy’s father, 
Mr. Jefferson ? ” 

“As diverting and accomplished a fellow as 
one may meet in a year! I don't think I 
ever laughed more than at that tale of his 
about the Opera House in Paris. A thorough 
man of the world, and, from what I could 
gather, an old Eton boy.” 

“ He didn’t give you any hint of his posi¬ 
tion ? ” 

*' None at all. Really, though, 1 think I 
have no right to expect it. It isn’t as if I did 
like Fortescue of Slough, who refuses any boy 
who is not at least grandson to a title. We can’t 
afford to be quite so exclusive, and the ten¬ 
dency is to become more and more democratic. 
I haven’t the least doubt Mr. Jefferson is 
something lucrative in the City. I remark 
that, when a gentleman does go into business, 
if he succeeds he succeeds pre-eminently. As 
a rule, though, be fails. Mr. Jefferson is 
probably one of the lucky ones.” 

“ His boy has certainly one of the 
sharpest coontenancee I ever saw on so young 
a face.” 

^ Dr. Bomaine laughed. 

“A regular young pickle, no doubt! 1 


thought Parton would stay at the top of the 
tree for a term or two longer; but, as you say, 
Violet, Bobby Jefferson looks capable of be¬ 
coming the leading spirit of mischief in Pitt 
House.” 

“ And did you notice how he kept his eyes 
on his father all the while ? ” 

” I did. That man evidently has a very 
keen apprehension of the paternal authority. 
It is encouraging. If he had been a restless 
little fellow, with a flippant tongue, like so 
many lads nowadays, I should have been 
rather chary of admitting him, with such 
a physiognomy. But I liked the steady 
way in which he took his cue from his 
father.” 

“ Distinctly underbred, though. Don’t you 
think 80 ?” 

“ But bow should it be aught else, my love, 
when, as Mr. Jefferson said so emphatically, 
since the poor boy’s mother's death, be has 
been left to associate with gardeners, stable- 
lads, and such persons ? It’s the one thing I 
can’t reconcile about a man like Mr. Jefferson. 
Still, every one knows his own affairs best, 
and so long os the boy is not an utter 
Turk-” 

“ And Mr. Jefferson’s cheque for fifty 
guineas is not dishonoured-” 

“ Quite so, my dear. But it is improbable 
in the extreme.” 

The vibration of an electric bell for the 
time suspended conversation between the 
master of Pitt House and bis wife. 

With a glance at the clock, Dr. Bomaine 
rose, entered the hall, and passed thence b/ 
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a side door into a little gallery, whence he 
descended into the sohoolroom. 

The boys were all in their places, ready for 
prayers. The twC resident assistant masters 
were also there. It was easy work to keep 
the lads in order for tha first day or two of a 
new term. Their spirits were so heavy with 
tender regrets that they had no inclination to 
be refractory. 

They were a nice-looking set of boys—clean, 
well dressed, and, aa a rule, remarkably well- 
spoken. Their manners indicated the re¬ 
finement of their homes and the salutary dis¬ 
cipline of Pitt House. To be sure, every new 
term brought them perhaps one new boy who 
was something of a rough diamond. But the 
process of polishing by attrition soon began 
upon him, and in a year’s time there was not 
much difference between such a boy and the 
rest. Doubtless, however, when he went 
home for the holidays, the change in him was 
remarked. 

Of the new boys this term there was but 
one very noticeable. This was little Bobby 
Jefferson, already mentioned. He looked 
very smog and uncomfortable as he sat on 
the edge of the form, at the very bottom of 
the school. Somehow, his Eton jacket did 
not suit him a bit, and he did not seem to 


know what to do with his bands. Neverthe¬ 
less, there was unquestionably a great deal 
of latent intelligence in him, though he 
fidgeted as if he were ill at ease, and cast 
curious glances at the boy next to him (with 
traces of tears on his cheeks). At other 
times there was a sudden sparkle of mirth 
in his blue eyes, and hie short, somewhat 
celestial nose seemed to twitch slightly. In 
the faces of the three other new boys it was 
not difficult to read their thoughts. They 
were commonplace yearnings for the home 
from which they were now separated for the 
first time : for brothers and sisters, liberty to 
eat and drink as much as they could get, and 
to shout and run about when the whim took 
them. But it was by no means easy to read 
what was transpiring in the mind of little 
Bobby Jefferson. 

Dr. Bomaine said prayers, and then, in 
accordance with an immemorial custom at 
Pitt House, the boys filed past him, said 
“ Oood-night, sir,” as cheerfully as they 
could, and gave him their small hands to 
shake. The Doctor shook bands thus with 
his pupils only at the beginning of a 
term. 

When it came to Bobby Jefferson's turn 
to be saluted, Dr. Bomaine stopped him. 

{To btwnHamd.) 


" Well, my boy. I hope you don’t feel un¬ 
happy ? ” he said in a kindly tone. 

Bobby showed his very white teeth in a 
merry smile. 

Not me, sir.” he replied, as he squeezed 
his schoolmaster’s palm, while letting his 
eyas wander from the valuable pearl in Dr. 
Bomaine's neckerchief to the still more 
valuable bullion of gold chain, eye-glass, and 
massive pencil-case which adorned bis waist¬ 
coat. 

Dr. Bomaine shuddered. 

‘•‘Notl,’ you should have said,” he ob¬ 
served, and he dropped the boy’s hand as if 
it had been something loathsome. 

Bobby continued to stand under the gaze 
of the three masters as if be expected further 
questioning. 

But the invitation of Miss Davis, who now 
took charge of the boys, drew him away. 

” Come along. Master Jefferson, if you 
please, sir,” said this excellent lady. 

Master Jefferson opened his eyes very 
widely indeed upon her when he heard him- 
self addressed so respectfnlly. Then he 
allowed himself to be led away, and he 
accepted his beJ between Stubbs minor and 
young Datchett, a new-comer, with the most 
philosophic indifference. 


A 8T0B7 OP A BEAD HORSE. 


** ^I^se’s a dead horse coming aboard to- 

X night,” said Captain Morton one morn¬ 
ing, as we sat at breakfast in the saloon of 
the good ship Salamit. 

“ A dead horse! ” we exclaimed. “ What do 
you mean, Captain ? We haven’t seen a ship 
lor weeks, and the animal won’t drop from 
tlie sky.” 

” And if it happened to be floating about 
it would soon be gobbled np by sharks.” said 
little Charlie Brown, who for some days had 
been endeavouring to hook one of these vora- 
doas monsters, keeping the ladies in constant 
trepidation lest he himself should first fall a 
prey to his would-be victims. 

” Wait till evening, and you’ll find out all 
about it,” replied the Captain, and he indi¬ 
cated his resolution to tell us nothing more 
by a long draught from his coffee-cup. 

Our curiosity, however, was aroused. We 
were now a month out from London, en rou/a 
for Melbourne, and the fogs of the Channel 
and tossing waves of the Bay of Biscay, with 
their attendant misei^es, were things of the 
past Now, as we glided pleasantly throogh 
the blue waters of the tropics, we were longing 
for a little excitement to arouse us from the 
state of lethargy into which lovely weather, 
absolute idleness, and good feeding threatened 
to plunge ns. We had on board a young High¬ 
lander from Inverness, Maogregor by name, 
who by his bright and careless manner had 
■peedUy made friends with all the sailors. 
He, we believed, was in the secret, for he 
disappeared into the forecastle soon after 
breakfast, and was not seen again till lunch. 
The girls tried bard to coax something out 
ef him, but in vain; and Charlie Brown, who 
WM sent for’ard to spy, came back dripping 
with the contents of the bucket of water with 
sHiioh Maegregor had damped his cariosity. 
**Ver 7 refreshing in this hot weather,” he 
Mid it was. 

Not till an hoar after sunset did the dead 
liorse make his appearance. I was lying on 
a deck-chair on the poop, dreamily watching 


the lofty masts swaying to and fro against 
the starlit sky, when my meditations were 
interrupted by the screech of bagpipes and a 
loud stamping of feet, as if a Highland regi¬ 
ment bad been stowed away in the hold and 
was now advancing to take the ship by 
storm. In a moment we were all down on 
the lower deck, where a slrxnge procession 
met us. 

First came two torch-bearers,betweenwfaom 
walked Maegr^or, playing lustily a Scotch 
march, and behind followed most of the 
crew, headed by the boatswain, hauling vigor¬ 
ously on a stout rope, to the end of which 
was attached the dead horse himself. This 
wonderful quadruped (though the name is 
hardly correct, inasmuch as, sad to say, 
he was legless) seemed to have been con¬ 
structed out of an old barrel so transmogri¬ 
fied by the aid of the ship’s carpenter and a 
paint-brush as to be hardly recognisable. 
As he advanced along the deck his blood¬ 
shot eye flashed in the torchlight (for the 
vermilion was hardly dry), and his flowing 
hempen mane and tail streamed behind him 
in the wind. On his back was mounted a 
jockey, clod in blue and white, with high top 
boots, and ornamented with an enormous 
nose and huge unprofessional moustache. 
He was endeavouring to accelerate the 
pace by belabouring the poor dumb animal’s 
resounding ribs with a riding switch of 
the massive dimensions of an Irish black¬ 
thorn. 

When the procession reached the quarter¬ 
deck it balt^, and the horse, with many 
” wboas ” was also with difficulty brought to 
a standstill. An auctioneer armed with a 
large hammer made his appearance, and, 
leaping on a capstan, proclaimed the merits 
of the steed. 

“ Ladies and gen'lemen. I ’ave the honour 
to bring to yer notice this remarkable speci¬ 
men of the hequine tribe. ’Is bancestors 
’ave all been Derby winners, bevery one of 
’em, and 'e’s none of yer broken-winded 


cab ’acks—’E’s as sound as a bell, ’e is,” 
giving him a hearty kick; “ w’y, ’e’s full of 
wind. I never knew a ’oss with a stronger 
chest. An’ look at ’is ribs. Whey’ll stand a 
lot of knocking about. ^Vho’ll bid for this 
’ere ’oss? W’ot’s yer offers, gen’lemen, for 
a first-class ’igh-bred banimal as can’t 
break ’is knees and never needs new shoes. 
Put ’im up at yer own price. W’ot d’ye 
offer? Yer won’t find a better 'un within a 
’undred miles,” which was quite true. 

” Half-a-crown,” shouted one passenger. 

“Five shillings,” cried another. 

“ Six.” “ Seven,” “Nine,” and so on until 
at length, with a cheer from the crew, the 
auctioneer knocked him down for thirty-two 
shillings. 

The mate had previously explained to us 
that each bidder was expect^ to pay the 
difference between bis bid and the previous 
one; so that the price was made up by all 
the bidders and then divided among the 
crew. In fact, the performance had been 
got up with the view of “ raising the wind.” 
—metaphorically of course. To avoid all 
disputes as to the real purchaser, the horse 
remained with the sellers. 

The sale over, again the steed “urged on 
his wild career" as far aa the foremast, 
where in a trice a rope was made fast to 
him, and be was soon swinging from the 
yard-arm, writh the jockey still on his back. 
Thirty willing bands hauled him up to the 
foreyard, while a sailor perched aloft illu¬ 
minated the scene with a “ blue light.” 

Then the “ jockey,” scrambling off, applied 
a match to the inflammable contents of the 
barrel, and, the rope being cut, our poor 
friend fell into the sea and floated blazing 
astern. We watched him rising and falling 
on the waves, till be seemed to twinkle like a 
star on the horizon, Maogregor plaring a 
mournful coronach, that doubtless bad often 
wailed through the Scottish glens aa some 
great chief was laid to rest in the shadow 
of the hills. H. D. 
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I T Tas a hot afternoon in Jane, holiday 
time was approaching; but the inevit¬ 
able examination which precedes holiday 
time unfortunately had yet to be finished. 
The boys sat in long rows down the school¬ 
room, and not a sound could be heard except 
the scratching of pens on paper or a smothered 
sigh os some boy found the problems set him 
too bard to manage. 

One boy, a short, stont youngster of fifteen, 
had taken ofi his coat in order to have more 
freedom of action. This was Norris, known 
to his companions as Giglomps. from the 
large spectacles which were invariably to be 
found perched on his somewhat snub nose. 
He meant coming out of this examination 
well, for he was anxious to get his remove 
into a higher form. He bad been working 
like steam, as he expressed it, all the half, 
and felt the excitement almost too much for 
him. 

Sealed directly behind him was a tall, 
lazy-looking boy, Slaney. He had not over¬ 
worked himself during the past half, but his 
anxiety on this occasion was not much less 
than that of Norris; his fear was that his 
examination papers would turn out to be so 
inferior that he would get into hot water. 

He was far from happy on this special 
morning. He was struggling with a mathe¬ 
matical paper, and as he looked at the pro¬ 
blems they all seemed framed to puzzle him. 
Glancing in front of him he saw Giglamps 
figuring away at a tremendous rate. He had 
no time to look round him and see how his 
rivals were progressing 1 His pen flew along 
the paper, and os he finished each sheet he 
placed it on the desk beside him and tackled 
the next question with fresh assiduity. 

At the close of question 4, feeling uncom¬ 
monly warm, lie took ofi his spectacles to 
wipe them. He then became aware of the 
fact that the spectacles occasionally acted 
as a sort of mirror, so that he could see what 
was behind him. Ho became conscious that 
something was happening which ought not 
to. To put it shortly, he caught a glimpse 
of Slaney craning over his desk and mani¬ 
festly copying his (Giglamps') answers. 

Giglamps was on the point of turning 
round and denouncing the act, but a moment's 
reflection caused him to decide on another 
coarse. It would be no advantage to him if 
Slaney should get turned out of the exami¬ 
nation, and he would be denounced as a 
sneak ; at the same time he did not mean to 
allow the results of his labour to be misap¬ 
propriated by another. A happy thought 
struck him. 

The mathematical paper was headed 
“Answers only are to be given.” Giglamps 
carefully worked out his problems, and then 
placed the answers within full view of Slaney, 
but the answers which he so placed were not 
those which he had actually arrived at; 
these he kept carefully under his elbow, 
where Slaney could not possibly catch a 
glimpse of them. 

There was a good deal of quiet chuckling 
on the part of Giglamps as he pursued this 
manceuvre. Question 5 was as follows: 
“ Extract the square root of 1,000 to five 
places of decimals." From what he knew of 
Slaney he concluded that he would never 
take the trouble to work out this portentous 
problem if be could get an answer ready 


The 


A CtmiOTTS COmrClDENCE. 

By Paul Blake. 

made. Feeling that he had a little time on 
his hands he again inspected Slaney'e ac¬ 
tions by the help of his spectacles, and saw 
him rise to the bait most innocently and 
copy the absurd answer which was placed so 
that he could see it. 

The next question was: “ Divide 52 into 
two parts, so that the first part may exceed 
twice the second by 4.” This gave Gig¬ 
lamps some little trouble, but he succeeded 
finally in evolving the correct answer. He 
was careful, however, to furnish an incorrect 
one for Slaney to copy, namely. “ 32 and 0.” 
Seeing Slaney did not take the trouble to 
verify the correctness of this astounding 
answer, he ventured a little later to give a still 
more wild solution. The problem was cer¬ 
tainly a somewhat confusing one ; it ran as 
follows: “A boy bought some marbles; if 
he had given a farthing apiece he would 
have got six more, if he had given a penny 
more he would have got them at t^ee a 
penny. How many did he buy '? ” 

“Now,” thought Giglamps, “if only he 
will swallow the answer I am going to give 
him to this, I shall have him as safe as a 
gun.” 

Suppressing his tendency to laugh out¬ 
right, he wrote boldly down as the answer to 
No. 11 the single word “Sixpence.” 

Thinking then that he had done enough 
to assist Slaney in passing the examination, 
he confined himself the rest of , the time lo 
his own affairs. 

The hour of twelve stnick, and the exami¬ 
nation for that morning was over. Most of 
the boys streamed out into the playground, 
but Giglamps took his Chemistry primer out 
of his desk and sat himself down to work at 
chemical formulic until dinner time, so as to 
be ready-for the chemistry examination in 
the afternoon. Slaney strolled carelessly 
down the room, avoiding the neighbourhood 
of Giglamps, who on his part pretended to 
be quite unconscious of Slaney’s existence. 

“ Hullo! l:)iMiey ! ” cried Warriner, a boy 
in the same form, “ how have you got on 
this morning ? ” 

“ Oh, not so badly,” said Slaney. 

“ Nor have 11 ” cried Warriner. “ I have 
(lone a sight better than I expected. Let’s 
have a look at your answers.” 

“ All right,” said Slaney, carelessly pulling 
out of his pcKket a slip of paper on which he 
had dotted down, as did most of the boys, 
the answers which he had evolved to each 
<|uestion. 

Wan-iner took it and glanced down it. 

“ SV’ell, I say, your answers are not a bit 
like mine.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Slaney. “ That doesn’t 
prove that mine are wrong”’ 

“It looks uncommonly like it to me 
though,” said Warriner. “ Let's have a look 
at one or two. What’s your answer to No. 
5?” 

This was &e square root problem. 

Slaney read out the following terrible 
figures: 42-83956. Warriner gave a whistle. 

“That can’t be right,” he said. “Why, 
the square of 42 is a good deal more than 
a thousand 1 ” 

Half a minute's figuring showed Slaney 
that this was so; he looked puzzled, and 
glanced towards Giglamps, who was intent 
on his book. 


“ Let’s l<x)k at No. 9,” said Warriner. 
“ Why, you’ve got 32 and 6 . Hiat can’t be 
right on the face of it I ” 

Slaney was more and more puzzled; he 
had not even taken the trouble to see 
whether the figures that be had copied met 
the conditions of the problem set. Warriner 
gave a whistle. 

“ 1 say 1 he exclaimed, “ what have you 
been doing? L(x)k at No. 11! The ques¬ 
tion set is ‘ how many marbles did he 
buy ? ’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Slaney. 

“ Well, do you see what your answer is? 
Sixpence! " 

Slaney almost blushed, but more v;ith 
anger than with shame. He strode up to 
Giglamps without t hinking what he was 
doing.” 

“I say, Giglamps,” he called out, “How 
did you answer question 9 ? ” 

Giglamps looked up from his book, and 
slowly produced from his pocket a slip of 
paper on which he hod jotted down his 
answers. 

“ My answer was 36 and 16,” he said 
quietly. 

“ Are you sure ? ” exclaimed Slaney. 

“ Sure ? yes, of course 1 am. It’s right, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Oh yes.” said Slaney, “ it’s right enough, 
but I thought you put-” 

Giglamps looked up at him with a smile. 

“ Oh, indeed, did you ? ” he asked. 

" Yes,” said Slaney, hesitatingly, beginning 
to see that he was patting his foot into a 
hole. 

"And why,” continued Giglamps, “did 
you think I should give such an answer ? 
Unless you fancy that I was copying your 
paper!” 

“Oh no!” replied Slaney, retreating, 
“ that never entered my head, of course. I 
don’t know how I come to give such a stupid 
answer.” 

“ Let me see your paper.” asked Giglamps, 
and before Slaney could object, be had pos¬ 
sessed himself of the incriminating slip. 

“ Ah, yes 1 ” he said, with a curious smile 
which Slaney fancied he could interpret: 
“ I remember now, I did get 32 and 6 at 
first, but I corrected it afterwards. Oh ! this 
is funny too! 1 got the square root of 1,000 
out at 42 and something just as you did, bub 
I found it was wrong.” 

“ That's very rum ! ” said Warriner. 

“Yes, it is!” said Giglamps. “Well, they 
are only coincidences of course. On the 
doctrine of probabilities it certainly would 
seem unlikely that we should have got the 
same wrong answers from independent 
working, but of course it must be a coinci¬ 
dence.” 

' By this time Slaney had managed to edge 
away, and, making no attempt to continue 
the conversation, turned bis bMk on his ac¬ 
cuser and hurried out of the room. Gig¬ 
lamps smiled prohtsely, and as be turned 
towards his neglected l^k and settlbd him¬ 
self down fol; a quiet half hour he remarked 
to Warriner: 

“ Do you know, I fancy that Slaney won’t 
do quite as well in this exam, as he thought 
be would just now.” 

And Giglamps’ prediction did not fail of 
fulfilment. 
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“ T7»>m Log Cabin to White House ” would 
J; form a title as appropriate for a sketch 
of the history of the banjo as in tracing the 
career of the peasant-bom statesman. Never 
in the annals of musical history has any 
other instrument risen to so exalted a posi¬ 
tion from such a humble origin. 

Fostered and bred—scarce half a century 
ago—in the lowly dwelling of the negro slave, 
the banjo has now been elevated to the king's 
palace. In its modest home it formed a 
solace to its burdened owner, and a joy to all 
who heard its sounds re-echo from the old 
log-cabin, accompanying the dear old songs— 
songs which remain with us to-day, imbued 
with their pleasing melancholy or quaint 
humour. 

It is not, however, my intention to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the banjo, but to 
place before my readers an account of its 
origin and construction, and a practical 
survey of its capabilities. 

The banjo is, undoubtedly, a development 
of the ravanastron, which instrument had 
its origin in India nearly two thousand 
years i^o. “The ravanastron.” says Mr. 
Temlett in his concise history of the banjo, 
“ was an instrument eonsisting of one string, 
stretched over a long piece of wood, at one 
end of which the string was fixed, and at the 
other end fastened to a movable peg for 
tuning purposes. At the end whore the 
string was fixed, the stick had fastened to it 
a sort of circular wooden rim, over which rim 
was stretched a piece of parchment, the vi¬ 
brations of which added to the resonant 
power of the string when the latter was 
twanged with the finger.” The string was 
“stopped” at various points to produce dif¬ 
ferent notes. 

From this primitive progenitor the instru¬ 
ment gradually assumed more ambitious pro¬ 
portions, until it reached its present perfect 
form. The history of the banjo dales, prac¬ 
tically, from its introduction into America, 
having passed from India, through Africa, to 
the Southern States. It was carried thence 
by the negro slaves. 

The derivation of the word “ banjo ” is dif¬ 
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are also many acceptable pieces by other 
composers. 

In commencing his study the begfnnerwill 
find the well known instruction books by 
Mr. Herbert J. Ellis as clear and concise as 
any published ; and, if he has not the advan¬ 
tage of a teacher, the information given will 
be of great service in his self-instruction. 

Marches and dances are perhaps best 
suited to the instrument, although, when 
well rendered, mqsic of a mote serious nature 
is effective. Arrangements of popular pieces 
are constantly being published—some of 
which are excellent. Mr. A. H. Walker, 
B.A., Mus. Doc., has written an elaborate 
“Sonata” for violin and banjo. Enthusi¬ 
astic banjoists should possess—if even only 
for study—a copy of this unique composi¬ 
tion. 

The banjo is generally accompanied by 
the pianoforte, or by a second banjo. As it 
can produce varied harmonies on the accom¬ 
panying strings, it may be effectively heard 
alone. 

Music—not noise—is what is expected and 
required from every instrument, and in his 
early practice the student should bear in 
mind that the banjo may be played artis¬ 
tically; and when its music is so rendered, 
even severe critics may not fail to appreciate 
it. 

In order to acquire an artistic touch, it is 
necessary to exercise great care in producing 
the lone. Plucking or pulling at the strings 
produces “ twangy ” and disagreeable notes ; 
whereas gently coaxing and stroking the 
strings will ensure musical and pleasant 
sounds. A good tone on the banja is easily 
obtained, and a little careful study will 
speedily overcome the slight difficulty. 

The little finger of the right hand should 
rest upon the vellum, as a rule, when play¬ 
ing. Some books will condemn this proceed- 
ng; but it will be found more artistic in 
appearance, beside giving firmness to the 
position of the hand. 

The design of the banjo must be familiar 
to all; yet a sketch to explain its constituent 
parts may not be out of place : 


few advantages, hut, for “ all-round ” work, 
we strongly recommend the seven-string. 
There is little that can be played upon the 
former that cannot be play^ upon the 
latter, and the many advantages which the 
seven-string possesses certainly are greatly 
in its favour. 

The five-string banjo is tuned as follows ; 

: 6 
Gut. 



( TlmmbX 
string ) 

and the tuning of the seven-string is: 

Striogi;' 6 


Gut. 


Sliver. 


Silver 
or gut. 




/Tliumb\ 
V. string J 






It will be seen from these diagrams that 
the latter instrument possesses two extra 
bass strings, which in accompaniments 
are inraluable. The absence of these bass 
notes on the five-string banjo makes it 
practically useless in aocompanying the 
voice, etc. For certain solo playing the 
five-string ie useful, yet its advantages are 
so few that, unless a player con possess two 
banjos, and if he sings, he will find a seven- 
stringed instrument more satisfactory’. 

In tuning, it must be remembered that 
the banjo is written for an octave higher 
than it actually sounds. The notes, there- 


fore, if taken from the p 

ionol 

forte, will be: 

f—n 



— 









A, bcaa ana pega B, flngcrboanl. C, Keck. D, thiiml>-striDg peg. K, stnnga. F, vclium. O, bridge. 
H, tail-piece. I, drum. K, braciceta. 


ficult to trace. Possibly it is derived from 
ihe name of a Senegambian instrument, the 
“ banya.” It has been suggested—but surely, 
hniDoroasly—that “banjo” comes from 
“ban,” meaning “boss,” and “ joy;” the two 
syllables forming “banjoy,” or master's joy” 1 
1 leave the reader to decide such a knotty 
point. 

The literature of the banjo is very plenti¬ 
ful, and during the past few years—since 
more able musicians have come forward to 
its rescue—its music has much improved. 
Many of its former supporters, who wrote 
enthosiaekically for it, sadly lacked knowledge 
of the elementary laws of musical composi¬ 
tion. The numerous solos, etc., by Mr. H. J. 
Ellis and Mr. Arthur Tilley of England, and 
Mr. Alfred Cammeyer of America, are among 
the bestselected music for the banjo. There 


Our next illustration will best explain how 
the banjo should be held. The “ neck ” rests 
between the thumb and first finger of the 
left hand. The “drum” reclines on the 
left thigh, the foot being raised by a foot¬ 
stool, or the left leg crossed over the right. 
The right elbow should bo kept close to the 
side of the body, and the right fore-arm 
should rest upon the rim of the banjo. An 
easy and natural position is what is required. 

Banjos are made with five, six, and seven 
strings. The six-string banjo is but little 
used, having practically no advantages to 
recommend it; we shall therefore omit 
further mention of it. The seven-string 
instrument has, of late years, been some¬ 
what set aside by the re-introduction of the 
five-string, which latter is “ said ” to be the 
real and proper banjo. It certainly has a 


The instrument is naturally pitched in the 
key of G major. The C bass-string of the 
five-string banjo is sometimes 
tuned up to D. 

The fingers of the right hand 
employed in playing the strings 
are the first and second for the 
first two strings, and the thnmb 
for the remaining strings, ex¬ 
cepting in an occasional chord 
when the third finger is re¬ 
quired. 

The compass of the banjo 
extends over three octaves. That with five 
strings from 


sounding 


T^ .'. sounding 


!— to 


The seven-string banjo has a further bass 
extension to 

sounding 


The twelfth fret of each string (excepting 
the thumb-string, which is not stopped) pro¬ 
duces the octave higher to the open note. 
The intermediate frets are each a semitone 
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apart, e.g. D, Bfi • (E or Eb). E, F (or ES) 
etc. 

The fingerboard is, of coarse, the great 
difficulty to overcome. This is divided into 
eighteen sections, and each section contains 
six notes, on the seven-stringed banjo. Not 
only agility of fingering is necessary, bat a 
clear head and a good memory are requisite, 
for the passing rapidly from one end of the 
finger-board to the other correctly, demands 
the full attention of the player. These 
'* frets ” or divisions used to produce the 
various chord combinations are also divided 


again into “positions” indicated either by 
Arabic or Roman numerals, e.g., in., iv„ v., 
VII., IX., etc., showing that the chord so 
marked is contained within the adjacent frets 
of that position. The first finger of the left 
hand is always placed upon the fret repre¬ 
sented by these numerals. The notes are 
made by pressing the finger firmly against the 
finger-board, justabove the fret. The “barr4” 
infers that two or more notes are to be pressed 
by the same fioger, on the same fret. 

It is important that the bridge should be 
placed in its proper position ; and, in order 
to do so, the following rule will assist. The 
bridge must stand at the same distance from 
the twelfth fret as the nut* is from that 
fret; therefore the twelfth fret will be equi¬ 
distant between the nut and the bridge. If 
the bridge is placed in any other than the right 
position, the higher notes on the instrument 
will be out of tune. 

Among the " effects " to be obtained from 
the banjo may be mentioned, first, the tremolo. 
This is very pleasing when well rendered, 


* i.f., the piece of ivory ou which the strioge rest at 
the he^. 


but difficult to attain. The first finger of the 
right band is passed to and fro upon the 
string with the utmost rapidity—this friction 
causing the vibration. The thumb accom¬ 
panies the melody upon the remaining 
strings. The contrary motion of these 
fingers is very trying to accomplish. 

The “ harmonics ” when carefully pro¬ 
duced are always pleasing. They may be 
used most effectively on the fifth, seventh, 
and twelfth frets. These natural harmonics 
are therefore found at regular segments of 
the string—the twelfth fret gives the octave 


to the open string; the fifth gives the double 


octave, viz.: 

0 

(Sre. higher) 
0 




— 

(open note) 

*13th fret 

(fith fret 

Isarmonic) 

harmonto) 


and the seventh fret gives the fifth above, 
viz.: 



(open note) (6tb higher) 


To make the harmonics, place the third 
or fourth finger of the left hand very lightly 
on the string, exactly over the fret, and not 
pressed down. Strike near the bridge with 
some force; a clear harmonic will then be 
produced. Harmonics are generally indi¬ 
cated by o placed over the notes. Some¬ 
times they are written as very small notes. 

The “snap” is marked by a ___ indi- 

cat'n^ that the two notes are to be played 
with only one touch from the right hand; the 


second note being played by the finger of the 
left hand palling the string. This is effective 
and useful in rapid passages. 

Thimble-playing may be included in the 
eatery of banjo-effects, although ite nse, 
save in exceptional droumstances, and by 
expert players, is as inartistic as it is noisy. 
It should be but sparingly used in the 
drawing-room. The “ thimble ” is a meta.'. 
shield, used on the first finger of the right 
hand, with which the strings are “ struck.” 

With respect to the strings. The beat 
quality will always be found the cheapest as 
regards wear. Strings of an inferior make 
will invariably become ragged after a little 
nse. Tbin strings are generally preferred; 
and the first and tbnmb strings should be 
very fine. The silver strings are best when 
wound over silk—not gut. Wire strings are 
very objectionable excepting when played 
with a plectrum, or on the zither-banjo. 

Songs for the banjo are innumerable. It 
is impossible to enumerate the titles—we 
would refer our readers to the complete cat»- 
Ic^e of music for the banjo, issued by Ur. 
Alvey Turner of Bishopsgate Street, b.c. 
Negro songs are, of course, well suited to 
banjo treatment; also comic, and some sen¬ 
timental ditties. There are very many 
worthless songs published, and the banjo 
aspirant should scrutinise a composition 
before obtaining it. Such utter rubbish as 
one often sees, and perhaps hears, not only 
tends to demoralise the singer, but also 
degrades the instrument accompanying 
him. 

Royal fingers, in various courts throughout 
the world, have condescended to touch the 
banjo—nobility of the highest rank, clergy 
and laity, have one and all been charmed 
with its fascinating melody. One of Eng¬ 
land's most venerat^ ecclesiastics is said to 
have recreated himself, after bis devoted 
labour, with the instrument. Mr. Ellis, in a 
prefatorial note to one of his instruction 
books, states that M. Thalberg, the great 
pianist, played it; also that Madame Christine 
Nilsson, the eminent prima donna, amuses 
herself with it. Possibly the great furore for 
the banjo a few years ago was enhanced by 
the enthusiasm shown for it by the Prince of 
Wales. In spite of all adverse criticism, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the banjo is one of ^e 
most popular instruments that the wortd^as 
ever seen. 

In conclusion, I would urge our readers— 
if they are not already studying a musical 
instrument,and even if they are—to try the 
bcmjo. One of the “ eminent ” banjoiste 
ODoe remarked to us: “ The banjo is not the 
violin ; but it is a fascinating instrument.” 
And this is our opinion. Wo would in no 
way recommend the banjo to supersede 
another instrument, but its technique being 
easily accomplished, especially by any one 
vers^ in music already, it forms a “ second ; ” 
and perchance its music may find acceptance 
at times when another instrument would fail 
to attract. It may also be commended to 
those who dohot possess a sufficiently delicate 
ear, absolutely necessary to overcome the 
difficul^es of the viol family. Then, another 
consideration in its favour, there is little 
objectionable in the banjo when being prac¬ 
tised—even by the beginner—compart to 
the unbearable torture inflicted by elementary 
performers on the violin, or to the sonorous 
emissions from the comet. 

Perhaps these few remarks may convert 
some of our rising generation to “ banjoism,” 
and, ere the next Christmas holidays are 
here, the familiar tones from “ de ole banjo ” 
may help to enliven many a home during 
the bappjr festive season. 
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O KS of the strong men of the past was 
Captain Barclay. It is told of him that 
he onoe ran a rope through the rings of 
twenty-one half-hundredweights, and then 
lifted the lot—a nice little lift of more than 
half a ton in a most inconvenient form. He 
eonld throw the half-hundredweight with a 
straight arm twenty-four feet, and over his 
head he could throw it nine feet. 

But it is as a walker that the captain is 
more generally known. He once walked a 
tbonsand miles in a thousand hours, and 
four days afterwards went ofif in the best 
of condition as aide-de-camp to the Marquis 
of Huntly on—appropriately enough—the 
Walcheren expedition. He was staying at 
Allanmore on one oocasion, and went out at 
five o’clock in the morning to shoot grouse. 
During the day he walked at least thirty 
miles before he returned to five o’clock 
dinner. After dinner be walked home, a 
mere trifle of sixty miles, to Ury. This took 
him eleven hours, and not caring to go to 
bed he sat down to work, for be was the 
owner of a large estate and well known as a 
progressive agriculturist. In the afternoon 
be walked off to Laurencekirk, sixteen miles, 
danced at a ball, and then walked back again, 
arriving at six o’clock in the morning, and 
thereupon be went out for a day’s partridge 
shooting, so that be had no sleep for two 
nights and nearly three days. 

On another occasion he left Ury at mid¬ 
night and walked over to Ellon to breakfast, 
and then walked home to keep an appoint¬ 
ment at noon, a nice little walk altogether 
of sixty-four miles. And during the hot 
summer he set out on a little trip to Borough- 
bridge 300 miles away, and walked the dis¬ 
tance in five days. 

People used to walk a great deal more than 
they do now when there were neither coaches 
nor railways, and there were many men who 
could do their fifty miles a day. Barclay 
was, of course, a wonder, and another re¬ 
markable athlete was Lieutenant Fairman. 
To Fairman’s credit stands one of the 
warmest jobs on record. He ran a race at 
Curacao in August 1806 at noon in one of the 
hottest of tropical suns, and did eleven miles 
in two hours twenty-five minutes, his oppo¬ 
nent being a Mr. Grant, bom in the colony, 
who had chosen the day and hour in the 
expectation that the lieutenant could not 
stand the beat, and much to his amazement 
was run clean out, dead beat, and had to be 
helped home. 

^me of the old road walkings are worth a 
note. Robert Bartley walked from Thetford 
to London, eighty-oue miles, in a day, and 
next day walked back. A miller of Wands¬ 
worth. named Child, in 1762 walked 44 
miles round and round Wimbledon Common, 
and did it in less than 8 hours. In 1773 Mr. 
Foster Powell walked from London to York 
and back, 400 miles, in 6 days, and some years 
afterwards walked the same road again in 6 
dajrs 13 hours 35 minutes. In 1787 Powell 
walked from Canterbury to London Bridge 
and back, 109 miles, in 24 hours, and three 
years afterwards he walked from Hyde Park 
Corner to Windsor and back in seven hours; 
two years afterwards, that is in 1792, Mr. 
Enstaoe, then an old man of seventy-seven, 
walked from Liverpool to London, 300 miles 
and more, in four days; and in 1795 Thomas 
Miller of Cowford walked from Horsham 
market to Westminster Bridge, 36 miles, 
under six hours. Fifteen years afterwards 
William Staniland walked from Driffield to 
Bull round the statue in the market place 
and back home, 54 miles in all. He started 
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at seven o’clock in the morning and was back 
at home at a quarter to three in the after¬ 
noon. A somewhat similar piece of walking 
was done by J. A. Macintosh in 1886, when 
he walked from Westminster Bridge to 
Brighton, 52| miles, in 9 hours 25 minutes 8 
seconds. 

The greatest distance ever walked without 
a rest was Peter Crossland’s at Manchester in 
1876, when he went 121 miles. Edward P. 
Weston walked 107 miles, without a rest, at 
Bristol in November 1867, in 22 hours 80 
minutes. Weston was as good a walker as 
ever stepped. He once went 1,977^ miles in 
1,000 consecutive hours along country roads; 
and another time be walked 1,000 miles in 
400 consecutive hours, but then he rested on 
the two intervening Sundays, and rested al¬ 
together 160 hours 381 minutes. 

But the man for odd feats in the walking 
way was William Gale. The writer went to 
see him walking 1,500 miles in 1,000 hours, 
that is to say, a mile and a half every hour, 
beginning at the stroke of the clock; and 
very miserable did Gale look—a mere shrimp 
of a man, who apparently defied fatigue be¬ 
cause there was so very little left of him to 
get tired. On two occasions he walked 4,000 
quarter miles in 4,000 consecutive quarter 
hours, which would have taken a lot out of 
an ordinary man. During the Lillie Bridge 
performance he only lost 10 lbs. 

Of course this is track walking, and that 
peculiar variety of it in which the short rests 
are almost as tiring as the short spurts. The 
greatest distance ever walked on a track 
straight away is LitUewood’s 531 miles in 
138 hours 48 minutes 30 seconds, done at 
Sheffield in March 1882. As much as 8 
miles 802 yards has been walked in an hour, 
and 14 miles 1,320 yards have been walked 
in two hours; 22 miles 456 yards have been 
walked in 3 hours; 27 miles 440 yards in 
four hours; in eight hours 48 miles 1,300 
yards have been walked, and 62 miles 1,564 
yards run. Littlewood, in 1888, ran 628 
miles 1,320 yards in 142 hours; Rowell once 
ran 100 miles within 14 boura, and L. 
Bennett, otherwise “Deerfoot,” ran 11 miles 
970 yards within the hour, but that was 
thirty years ago. 

Ten years before that Sherdon hod done 
the most wonderful sprint known in covering 
1,670 yards in four minutes. Supposing we 
allow 10 seconds for the remaining 90 yards 
it would give us the mile in 4 minutes 10 
seoonds, whereas the best at present for that 
distance is W. G. George’s 4 minutes 12} 
seconds. It is o! course known to everybody 
that the 100 yards has been run by dozens of 
men in 10} seconds, and by some, under 
doubtful circumstances, in 9 and a fraction ; 
but it may not be within every one's know¬ 
ledge that the same distance has been fre¬ 
quently run backwards, and that it has been 
accomplished in 151 seconds. In a three- 
legged race the hunm^ yards has been run 
in 12} seconds; and it has been hopped in 
13} seoonds. 

It comes rather as a sorprise to find that 
a man can jump higher than he can vault 
with one baud, though the reason is obvious 
enough. The best single-handed vault is 
5 feet 6} inches; with two hands 7 feet 3} 
inches bias been cleared. With a pole Tom 
Ray cleared 11 feet 8} inches, more than 5 
feet higher than the record jump; but the 
pole does not help so much in long jumping, 
its best is only 24 feet 5 inches, not a foot 
longer than the ordinary record. 

Vhiile we are on this leaping again, it is 
worth noting that there have Imn such 


things as high kicking competitions, and that 
the best running high kick is 9 feet 8 inches. 
High jumping on skates has also been tried, 
a peculiarly risky entertainment, and 8 feet 
1} inch bas been cleared. This was done 
by A. P. Camacho in 1885, and the same man 
holds the record for high jamping on roller 
skates, the height being 8 feet 6 inches. The 
best long jump on skates is 6. D. See’s 15 
feet 2 inches in 1885. 

The best mile in skating from a standing 
start and with no wind to favour is George 
See's. He once accomplished the distance in 
2 minutes 58 seconds, course being twice 
round an oval. MaoCormick did it in 2 
minutes 58 seconds, on a course of ten laps 
to a mile; and Paulsen on a triangle of 2} 
laps to the mile, took 3 minutes 5} seconds. 
With a flying start and a strong fair wind, 
the younger Donoghue once covered a mile in 
2 minutes 12} seconds. Mr. C. G. Tebbut, 
the author of the skating chapter in our 
“Outdoor Games,” once skated a quarter 
mile in 36} seconds. The best balf mile is 
K. Pander's, done in 1 minute 22) seconds. 

For the two and three miles, as well as the 
five, the record is held by J. F. Donoghue, the 
first in 6 minutes 10} seconds, the second in 
9 minutes 17 seconds, and the last in 16 
minutes 2} seconds. The four mile record is 
held by F. Dowd, with 14 minutes 10} seconds. 
The ten mile record is held by Godager, with 
asplendtd 88 minutes 21} round the Stockholm 
course. Fifteen miles have been skated in 54 
minutes 47 seconds, twenty in 1 hour 14 
minntes 7} seconds, twenty-five in 1 boar 38 
minutes 28} seconds, thirty in 2 hours 11 
minutes 82 seconds, forty in 3 hours and 7 
seconds, fifty in 4 hours 13 minutes 26 
seconds, and a hundred in 11 hours 30 
minutes 20 seconds. 

In short, a man can walk a hundred miles 
in 18 hours 8 minutes 15 seconds; he can 
run it in 18 hours 26 minutes 30 seconds; he 
can skate it in. just over 11 hours and a balf, 
and he can cycle it in less than six. 

[the bkd.] 



WORDS OF CHEER 

R. A. G. write* from Brows'* Town, Juulea, W.I. 

'* I b«ve b«en » coniUnt reader rinee ISSO, and think 
no paper like the * B. Q. P.' In thte Httle rlUage alone 
four mpie* come ntonthlj, and are clrculatel arosod. 
TItoae who cant allonl (« take It borrow trom tbeir 
trienda*' 
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F>tRt>iKG MorsK (Philip Sangst«r).—You hare lost 
your penny, lad. We don't answer by post. Let the 
noose ^Te always plenty, and throw away dally 
what is left. 

PiOEOS* tSTTH O.VE Lbo (A. S. R.).—Let it lire. Look 
out (or rats. 

SiiAriN'Q (Sharer).—You arc a wise lad. Share by all 
means for three years yet, as you are only eighteen. 

Food ron Collie (French).—Spratt's cakes steeped 
and tablC'Scraps. Thought crerybody knew that. 
Feed twice a day, at 8 in the morning and 6 after¬ 
noon. Gire abundant water. 

Book ok Gcinka Piob (Reader).—U. Gill, 1"0, Strand, 
price Is. 

The Hair (Virgil).—We hope to bare a paper soon on 
this. But if yonr hair ia falling out, don't forget yon 
want constitutional treatment and cooling me&olnes. 
See your own doctor. 

CONSTiPATiOK, Ac. (BlACkheath).—1. We are extremely 
sorry about wliat you tell na Arold quacks above 
creiything. The scoundrels tell their rictims that 
regi^r doctors don't trouble or know about such 
matters, and, when they bare ruined tbeir healtli 
and picked their pockets, tliey tlwow them aside as 
one docs an orange he has sucked. 3. Perhaps, tlie 
Fellowcs' Syrup of the phosphates would do well in 
your case. Anyhow, stick to the cold bath, and sleep 
on a hard mattress in a well-rentllated room. Tlie 
constipation is only a symptom. 

ISDiAff Corn akd Piqboks (P. J. B.).—No; all Indian 
corn and Iiemp would lead to serious trouble. If 
they pick out the maise, take it away and substitute 
dari. 

BrTisD FfxOER-.VAna (B.N.B.).—A radical cure would 
be to tic your Hands bcblnd your back, or make you 
wear o respirator. Would look odd ■/ Yes. Well, 
get a strong solntion of quassia, and erery day dip 
the points of your fingers in It. Quliiinc would do. 

Palextss (F. Sf. J.).—Take the cold batli ernry morn¬ 
ing, end lu drops of dialysed iron in water after meals 
thrice a day for three weeks. (3et into regular 
habits. 




Wants to get BTorr (Donald P.).—Don't try. It is 
often the first symptom of going down hill in young 
or old. Take lots of exercise. But don't bathe at 
present if it gives you earache. 

Pigeons (H. S. Barnes).—Big enough for four pairs 
only. 

Male Blackrird (S. F. B.). —Darker plumage, bolder, 
brighter, and with orange bill. 

Fmoki.sg (Godfrey).—Want to grow tall, do you ? Four¬ 
teen years of age, and smoking ? Well, you can't I 
It is either give up the habit, or remain a puny, 
white-faced, nervous chap till the end of your time. 

Best Book on Pigeons (Deadwood Dick).—Cassell's 
U the fullest. But it costs about SOs. Mr. L'peott 
Gill, of 170, Strand, has Lyall's book, about But 
all you want to know you slionld find in the articles 
that appear from time to time in onr own pages. 
Refer bMk. 

Whizzino in the Gar (Admirer).-Y ou must consult 
an auiist, or you may lose your bearing. 

Ankle “cracking” (Mackenile).—We don't think 
there is anything r^ically wrong ; rub twice a day 
with liniment of ammonia. 

Dog's Hair cohi.ng off (Rook).-Wash with Cali- 
furniaii borax in the water. Touch tlie scurfy jarts 
with a solution of tlie same. 

pKiCF. OF Parrot and Cage (Invalid).—From £i to 
£7 at the least for anytliing gooii. Young Importe<^l 
cheap parrots rarely or nmr live. 

B. T.—More than sixty sjiecics of mntlis hsve Ijeen fouixl 
in Loudon, and the list would occupy too mncli sjnee. 
None of these—except pcrlia|is the Vapourcr—is 
“commonly found.” 

lUAGO, and a Delighted Readeil— 1. Moths liable to 
“ greano " must lie stuffed directly after ileath, the 
wlioleof the contents of theabiloinen being rcmovcil, 
and replaced with cottou wool. When a moth has 
once bMomc greasy, it is almost impossible to restore 
it to its former apiiearaneo. 2. Cwke, 30, Museum 
Street, w.c. 3. “Flowers of the Field." publisheil by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Koowlodge. 


Zoo.—Look for glow.wonns about midsummer In dis¬ 
tricts where snails abound. You will not bo able to 
keep them alive very long. 

W. J. R.—Very sorry: but we cannot undertake to give 
names and addresses of those who wisli to exchange 
birds'eggs, or other natural lilstory objects. Write to 
the publishers of the “ Zoologist." or “ ^ienoe Gossip.” 

Packing Pigeons (J. B.).—In a nice hamper lined 
with thin canvas and labelled Live Stock. Fare ac. 
cording to distance. 

A Yodno Natdralist.— 1. Try Cooke, 30. Museum 
Street, London, w.c. 3. “ Tlie British Bird Pre¬ 
server,” publlsiied by Warnc, is the book you want. 

Welsh Wave.— Yonr moth is one of the Pynlea, 
which, with other Hlcro-Lepidoptero, we cannot un¬ 
dertake to name. Tiie drawing is very nicely done. 

Ax Ego Coij.kctor, Kestrf.i., Fmilkr niKBCLLDOo, 
and others.-We cannot identify birds' eggs from 
descriptions. 

C. S.—See the articles on “ Electric Lamps ” which ap¬ 
peared in parts (or February and March, 1890. They 
will tell you all you want to know. 

EiJicTRo.—Tlierc is only one ciiemical used in the 
Lcchlanclic battery, and tliat is chloride of am- 
moniuDi in the projMrtlon of about 3 ounces to tiic 
pint of water. Or simply make a saturated solution 
~i.r. as much as the water will take up, and dilute 
with 3 or 4 ounces of water. 

Ophidiava (Clibindwara.C.P.).-The number of tpfcien 
of venomous snakes ia Hiudostan as a wliolc is abont 
ouc-slxth of the numtier of non-vctioinous species. 

2. There is no gooil jiopnlar work. Rome of the 
acientlflc treatises cost as much as thirty guineas. 

3. Indian cobras, os a rale, run from four to five feet 
long, exceptional specimens attaining a greater 
length. Tlierc is only one species—those which you 
distinguish being merely colonr-varietles. If by the 
korait you menu the carpet-viper (Echii earinaia), 
it does not much exceed two feet; the name, however, 
is applied to two other snakes. Tlie hamadryad or 
“ king-cobra," the largest of all tlie terrestrial poison- 
bearing serpents, grows to twelve feet or more. 





t> *' Anticipation.” (Ste next tetet.) 

(Dratcn for tht “Boy’s Oini Paper" 6y H. Walker.) 
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4 T tlie si;;ht of the policeman I ;:a\c ni\r<clf up 
for lost. The sins ?tnl error» uf ui^ >ontli 
all rose in a hideous procession before me. I re¬ 
called vixidly the occa«iou u hen. yvnn ng*». I Itati 


‘ Whst were you doinc there, eh, young meeter ? ’ said the policemsi 
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borrowed Dioky Brown’s “nicker” with¬ 
out acknowledgment, and lost it. I re¬ 
called a diam^ aeries of assaults and 
libels in my guardian's office. I recol¬ 
lected with horror once travelling on a 
half ticket two days after my twelfth 
birthday. Above all, the vision of that 
ill-favoured effigy imder the grating rose 
gibbering and mocking me to my face, 
and claiming me for penal servitude, if 
not for the g^ows itself. 

How well I remember every detail of 
that scene os I entered the Doctor’s 
study 1 The bust of Minerva looking 
askance at me &om above the book-case; 
the quill in the Doctor’s hand with its 
fnnge all on end; Tempest’s necktie 
crooked and showing the collar stud 
above; Mr. Jarman’s eye coldly fixed on 
me; and the policeman, helmet in hand, 
standingwith his large boots on the hearth¬ 
rug, the picture of content and prosperity. 

” Jones,” said the Doctor, “ we have sent 
for you to tell us what you did at the 
gymnasium last night. You were there, 
1 understand, after dark ? ” 

I looked first at the Doctor, -then at 
Tempest. I would have given worlds to 
be able to have two minutes' conversation 
with liim, and ascertain what be wished 
me to say, if indeed he wished me to say 
anything at all. The memory of a simi¬ 
lar dilemma at Dangerfield only served 
to confuse me more and make it impossi¬ 
ble to decide bow I should act now; 
while the presence of the policeman drove 
from my head any ideas that were ever 
there. Would Tempest like me to say 
that I went there at his bidding, and if 
not, how could I explain the matter 7 1 
wished 1 only knew what had been said 
already, so that at least 1 might put my 
evidence on the right side. 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, “ I saw Mr. Jarman 
there.” 

“ What were you doing there, eh, young 
master ? ” said the poUceman. 

This was an unexpected attack from 
the flank of the battle for which I was 
wholly unprepared. I could have told 
the Doctor, or even Mr. Jarman. But to 
be questioned thus by a representative of 
the law was too much for my delicate 
nerves. 

“Really, it wasn’t me,” said I. “I 
didn’t do it, and don't know who did. I 
only went to get a blazer, and left it there 
directly Mr. Jarman told me to do so.” 

“A blazer?” said the poUceman, with 
the air of a man who has made a dis¬ 
covery. “ What sort of a thing is that ? 
A blazer ? Was it alight ? ” 

Here Tempest laughed irreverently, 
much to the <^pleasure of the policeman. 
I was, however, thankful for the cue. 

“ VhiAt," smd I, “ don’t you know what 
a blazer is? Anybody knows that. It's 
what you have in the fields.” 

“Come, young gentleman,” said the 
officer, whom Tempest’s laugh had put 
on his dignity, “ no prevaricating. What 
were you doing with that there blazer ? ” 

“ What was I doing with it ? Fetching 
it.” 

The policeman was evidently puzzled. 
He wished he knew what a blazer was, 
but in the present distinguished company 
did not like to show his ignorance. 

“That blazer must be produced,” said 
he ; “ it’ll be evidence.” 

I looked at Tempest as the person best 
able to deal with the matter, and said: 
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“ I left it in the gym. Mr. Jarman 
made me.” 

“ How long was that before the explo¬ 
sion ? Was it alight when you left it ? ” 

“ TTie blazer ? Oh, no.” 

“ A blazer,” explained the head-master, 
blandly, “ is a flannel jacket. I don’t see 
what use it can be as evidence.” 

“I suppose,” said Tempest jauntily, 
who was evidently recovering his presence 
of mind, “ be thought it was a lucifer 
match.” 

“You’ll laugh on the wrong side of 
your face, yoimg gentleman,” said the 
policeman, wrathfully; “ this here matter 
will have to be gone into. There’s been 
a party injured, and it'U be a matter for 
the magistrate. You’ll have to come 
along with me.” 

“ I teU you,” said Tempest, becoming 
grave once more, “ I’ve had no more to do 
with it than you have.” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Jarman, speaking 
for the first time, “ the explosion took 
place immediately after you were there, 
and when it was impossible for any one 
else to be there.” 

“ I say I know nothing at all about it,” 
said Tempest, shortly, “ and I don't care 
what you think.” 

“ Come, Tempest,” said Dr. England, 

“ no good will be gained by losing temper. 
It is very necessary to get'to the bottom 
of this business, especially as some one 
lias been injured. It seems almost im¬ 
possible the explosion could have liap- 
pened by accident; at the same time, 
knowing what I do of you I do not 
myself believe that you are the boy who 
would commit an outrage of this sort. .A.8 
the policeman intends to report the affair 
to the magistrate, you had better go 
with him and let him investigate the 
matter. Don’t do yourself injustice by 
losing your temper. Mr. Jarman, your 
attendance will probably be necessary; 
and Jones had better go too, although so 
far he has not thrown very much light on 
the matter. Constable, if yon will take 
my compliments to Captain Bymer and 
ask him when he can see us-” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the constable, 
evidently sore about the blazer, “ the 
young gent must come along with me 
now. That’s my duty, and I can't take 
no instructions contrary.” 

“Very weU,” said the Doctor, stiffly; 

“ we will go to Captain Bymer at once.” 

“ Hadn’t you better handcuff me ? ” 
said Tempest, who appeared to be seized 
with a wild desire to exasperate the man 
of the law. 

The policeman glared os if he was dis¬ 
posed to take him at his word. 

“ None of your iroperence, I can tell 
you, my beauty,” said he. “ I ain’t a 
going to stand it—straight. Come, stir 
yourself.” 

“It is not necessary,” said the head¬ 
master, “ for you to come with us. I 
give my word that we shall be at the 
police court immediately. But I wish to 
avoid the public scandal of one of my 
boys going through the streets in charge.” 

“ I ain’t a-going to let him out of my 
sight,” said the raffled constable. “ I 
know his style.” 

Tempest smiled provokingly. 

“ I’d sooner walk, sir,” said he. “ If 
the policeman holds me on one side and 
Mr. Jarman on the other-” 

“ Silence, sir,” said the Doctor, sternly, 


while Mr. Jarman raised bis brows depre- 
catingly. 

“ Am I to come too ? ” said I. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I should like Pridgin and some of tho 
fellows to be there too, sir,” said Tempest, 
“ They saw me just before and just after 
the explosion.” 

“ It does not seem necessary to have 
more boys,” said Mr. Jarman'. 

“ Not to you 1 ” said Tempest, hotly : 
“ the fewer you have the better. But if 
you choose to accuse me, I shan't ask 
you whom to have to speak for me.” 

“ Tempest,” said tho head-master, “you 
are only doing yourself harm by this. 
Jones, go and fetch Pridgin, and any of 
the others he speaks of, to the police 
court; and kindly do not say a word of 
what has passed here. Now, constable, 
are you ready ? ” 

The school was fortunately all within 
doors at the time, so that, except to the 
few who chanced to be gazing from the 
windows, the little procession headed by 
the Doctor and Mr. Jarman, with tho 
policeman and Tempest bringing up the 
rear, passed unobserved. 

I w'as full of apprehensions. Whatever 
the result, I knew Tempest well enough 
to be sure that the effect on him would 
be bad, and would call out in liim all that 
spirit of insubordination and defiance 
which had before now threatened to 
wreck bis career. A strong sense of re¬ 
sponsibility was all that had hitherto held 
it in checa. If that were now shattered 
—and how could it help being upset by 
this charge ?—it would break out badly and 
dangerously. T was not long in speeding 
over to Sharpe’s, where I found Pridgin 
just going over to class. 

He heard the Doctor’s message with a 
groan of weariness. 

“What’s the use of my going— I can’t 
tell them anything? ” said he. 

“ You can tell mom Tempest never did 
it,” said 1. 

“ If they don’t believe him, they won’t 
me. Anyhow, I am coming.” There¬ 
upon I was inspired to tell him the secret 
history of tho effigy of Mr. Jarman, and 
my theory as to the cause of the explosion; 
namely, that Tempest might have dropped 
a match through the grating, not knowing 
on what it would fall, and that in the 
natural perversity of things it had lit on 
the projecting tongue of the guy. 

“ You’d better make a clean breast of 
that guy,” said Pridgin, “if you want to 
get Tempest out of this mess. You’ll 
probably get expelled or fiogged, but Low 
Heath can spare yon better than it can 
Tempest. It strikes me you’d better 
fetch down one or two of your lot to 
corroborate you. It sounds too neat a 
story as it is.” 

Whereupon I sought out Langrish and 
Trimble, and had the satisfaction of making 
their hair stand on end for once. At 
first they flatly refused to come, and 
reminded me that, as President of the 
Conversation Club, the entire responsibility 
for the guy rested on me. 

“All serene,” said I, “only come and 
let them know how Jarman brought it all 
on. The more we go for him, the better 
for our man.” 

They failed to see the force of my logic, 
but curiosity and love of adventure induced 
them to venture into the lion’s den. On 
our way, moreover, we captured Dicky 
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Brown, who, to ilo him credit, was only 
too eager to come with ns and stand by 
his old dux. 

Contrary to oar expectations, when we 
arrived, instead of finding a crowded 
court, we were rishered into the magis¬ 
trate's parlour, where, to judge by api)ear- 
oDces, a comfortable little party was going 
on. 

The captain, a cheery old boy, familiar 
to all Low Heathens for his presence on 
speech day, sat at a table with his clerk 
beside him. The Doctor and Mr. Jarman 
were also sitting down, and Tempest was 
■Standing restlessly near the window. The 
lodge-keeper's son with his head bound 
up (for he was the victim of the explosion), 
and, I suppose, the prosecutor, was stand¬ 
ing beside the policeman, cap in hand, on 
the mat. 

At the sight of the three juniors, the 
Doctor frowned a little, and Mr. Jarman 
scowled. 

“What are these boys doing here?” 
said the former. 

“ Please, sir, we thought you wanted to 
hear how it went off,” said Lnngrish. 

“ So we do,” said the magistrate ; “ sit 
down, my lads. WeTl hear what you 
have to say iu time.” 

“ Please, sir,” said Tempest, “may I 
speak to I^idgin ? ” 

“ Certainly, my lad,” said the captain 
again. 

So the two fi'ienda hastily conferred 
together in the window, while we stared 
round with an awestruck, and apparently 
disconcerting, gaze nt the gentlemen on 
the door-mat, who severally represented 
the majesty of the law and injured inno¬ 
cence. 

“ Now, then,” said the magistrate, pre¬ 
sently, “let US hear what this is nil about. 
One of your boys, Doctor, I ace, is 
charged with attempting to blow up part 
of the school gymnasium last night, and 
injuring this poor fellow h%re. Who 
Qinkes the charge, by the way ? Do you-? ” 

“ No,” said the Doctor, “ I understand 
Mr. Jarman does.” 

“Which is Mr. Jarman?” said the 
captain, looking blandly round. “Ah, 
you. Well, sir, this is a serious charge to 
make ; let ns hear what you have to say. 
This is not a sworn examination, but 
what you say will be taken down, and 
the boy you accuse will have a right to 
ask any question. Now, sir." 

-Mr. Jarman, thereupon, with very bad 
i^ace, for he felt that the magistrate’s tone 
nas not cordial, related how he was walk- 
mg in the coiut at such and such an hour, 
'vhen he saw a boy attempting to enter the 
e>'mnasium. That he stopped him and 
demanded his name. That the boy pushed 
past him and entered the gymnasium, 
f pon which Mr. Jarman turned the key 
ou tho outside in order to detain him there, 
by way of punishment. That the boy began 
to kick at the door, and after half an hour 
broke it open and made his escape. That 
(he boy was Tempest, and that scarcely 
t^'o minutes after he had left, and just 
Mter Mr. Jai'man.havingstayed to examine 
the damage to the door, had turned to go 
away, the explosion occurred; that he 
heard a cry from young Su^en, the lodge- 
keeper's son, who was passing at the time, 
and wae thrown violently forward against 
the railings, cutting his bead badly. 

“ How do you know the boy was 
Tempest ? ” asked the magistrate. 
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“ I recognised him in the dark,” said 
Mr. Jarman. “ In fact I expected him.” 

“ Expected him '? ” 

“ Yes, he had sent his fag for a jacket 
just previously, and 1 hod sent the fag 
back.” 

“ WTiy?” 

“Boys arc not allowed to enter the 
gymnasium after dark?” 

“ Is that a rule of the school? ” 

“ It is my nile.” 

“ Does it apply to senior boys as well 
as juniors ? ” asked Tempest. 

“ 1 am responsible for the gymnasium, 
and-” 

“ That is not the question,” said the ma¬ 
gistrate. “ Have yon ever allowed senior 
boys in the gymnasium after dark?” 

“ I may have; but I forbade Tempest to 
enter last night.” 

“ What harm was there in his fetching 
his coat, if it was not against rules ? ” 

“ It was against rules to go in when 1 
told him not.” 

" Well, well,” said Captain Rymer, “ that 
is a matter that need not detain us. Have 
you any more questions, Mr. Tempest ? ”. 

“ Yes, please, sir. You said you were 
expecting me, Mr. Jarman. What made 
you do that ? ” 

“I expected, from my knowledge of 
your conduct, that you would come and 
try and get the blazer.” 

“ When have I disobeyed you before ? ” 

‘ You know, as well as 1 do, Tempest.” 

“ Yes, but I don't,” said the magistrate. 
“Answer the question.” 

Mr. .Tarman thereupon gave his version 
of the affair at Camp Hill Bottom. 

“ The offence being,” said the magistrate, 
“ that the boys, Tempest among them, 
were out, on the afternoon of a holiday, 
lialf an hour from the school, with only a 
(juartcr of an hour to get back. You 
punished tho boys, I understand.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And Tempest took his punishment 
with the rest." 

“ Yes.” 

“ I suppose it is a special indignity to a 
scuior boy, captain of his house, to be 
paraded for extra drill with a lot of email 
boys, eh. Dr. England ? ” 

“ I should consider it so,” said the 
Doctor. 

“1 did not feel myself called upon to 
make any difference,” said Mr. Jarman. 

“Apparently not. And on account of 
this affair, you say you expected Tempest 
would attempt to defy you last night ? ” 

Mr. Jarman bit his lips and did not 
reply. 

Tempest resumed bis questions with 
a coolness that surprised us. 

“ Yon were smoking, I think, Mr. 
Jarman ? ” 

“ What if I was ? ” 

“ Nothing, only I wanted the magistrate 
to know it. And you locked me into the 
gymnasium for ht^ an hoar till I kicked 
myself out. I say you had no right to do 
that. What did you do while I was 
inside ? ” 

“ I walked up and down.” 

“ Did you try to stop me when I got 
out?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Tempest, with a sneer 
that made ns all contrast his broad 
shoulders with the master’s slouch. 

“ I decided to deal with the matter to¬ 
day.” 



“ How did you see what 1 had done to 
the door in the tlark ? ” 

“ I saw by the light of a match.” 

“ You say it was two minutes after I 
left that the explosion took place, and 
immediately after you left^ ” 

“ That's what I said.” 

“ And you were strikiug matches during 
the interval? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And yet you suggest that it was I who 
blew the place up? ” 

“ I say it was suspicions, knowing your 
frame of mind and the passion you were in 
at the time.” 

“ How could I blow up the place without 
explosives ? ” 

“There must have been some there 
already." 

“ He didn't know anything about that! 
That was our affair, wasn't it, you chaps?” 
blurted out Trimble. 

“ Bather,” chimed in all of us. 

The sensation in the court at this 
announcement may bo better imagined 
than described. 

The magistrate put on his glasses and 
stared at us. Mr. Jarman looked startled. 
The Doctor looked bewildered. 

“ YouseS it was this way,” said Trimble, 
who had been working himself up to the 
point all through the previous cross- 

examination. We had-” 

“ Wait a moment, my boy,” said tUe 
magistrate. But tho witness was tuocagor 
to listen to the remark. 

“ It was this way. We had a guy belong¬ 
ing to the Ph, C. C., yoxi know, and he was 
chock-full of fireworks. We were keeping 
him for Guy Fawkes’ Day, you know. 
You wouldn’t have known ho was .Tarman 
(Mr. Jarman, I mean), to look at him, but 
he was, and Sarali, being president, offered 
to look after him. It was too big to stick 
under the bed, so-—” 

" So,” continued I. “ I tliouglit the safest 
place to stick him would bo in tho lumber 
room under the gym.; iiud 1 never 
thought any one wjuld be dropping 
matches through tho grating on histoucl^ 
paper tongue. Tempest didn't know any¬ 
thing about it. and-” 

“ You see,” said Langrish, taking up the 
parable, “ we meant to keep it dark, and 
only the Philosophers were in it; he had 
on Sarah’s hat and boots, and a top-coat 
we found somewhero about. He'd have 
never gone off of himself, and ho wouldn't 
have done any harm on tho 6th, when 
we should have httng and blown him up 

in the open. Tempest-” 

“Tempest,” broke in Dicky Brown, 
putting in his ojir, “ isn’t the kind of chap 
to do a thing like that on purpose ; and it 
most have been Mr. .Tannan blew him up 
by mistake, with one of his matches or the 

end of a cigar or something-” 

“ It was a mulisl) thing of Sarah t« 
stick him there,” said Trimble, “ but he 
knows no better, and thought it was all 
right. So did we. and Pridgin says it wae 

quite on accident, sir. and-” 

“ And if any one’s to get in a row,** 
said 1, “ we’d better, because he was oar 
guy, and the mistake we made was letting 
his touchpaper tongue hang out so far. 
He’d have never blown up if it hadn’t 
been for that.” 

Here there was a general pause for 
breatfe, and the magistrate, who evidently 
bad a sense of humoar, said : 

“ And pray who is Sarah, my man ? ” 
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“ That’s what they call me when they’re 
fooling; it’s not my real name, really, sir. 
Jones IV is my real name.” 

“That's right,” said Trimble; “he’s 
only called Sarah because he looks like it. 
He’s not more in it than the rest of us, 
bcc.ause he only had to take care of the 
gny because he was president. We’re all 
sorry the tongue was made so long.” 

The magistrate did his best to look 
grave as he tamed to Mr. Jarman. 

“ Does this explanation help to clear up 
the ul.^•8terv ? ” 

Mr. Jarman bit his lips and said; 

“ If it is as they say, it may account for 
the explosion. I certainly dropped several 
matches through the grating.” 


“ It is as we say, isn’t it, you chaps ? " 
said Langrish. “ We wouldn’t tell a cram 
about it.” 

“ Bather not 1 ” chimed we. 

“Very well. Then I don’t see that I 
can do much good,” said the magistrate. 
“ Dr. England will know-better how to deal 
with the matter. An accident is an 
accident after all; and if I may give an 
opinion, tliese boys have done quite 
properly in coming here and telling all 
about it. Little boys should not be 
allowed to play with explosives. At the 
same time, you must ^ow me to say, 
Mr. Jarman, that it is unfortunate for a 
master to put himself in the position of 
being made the subject of an effigy. As 

(To be eonlinueJ.) 


for Tempest, there is absolutely nothing 
against him, unless according to the rules 
of the school it is an olfence for a boy who 
is locked up in a dark room at night to do 
his best to get out. It is a great pity the 
matter was brought to me at all; but as 
it has been, my advice is to let it rest where 
it is. Meanwhile, this poor fellow who 
has been injured has some claim, and I 
daresay* this sovereign will help get him 
the necessary bandages and phuter for 
his forehead. 6o^ morning. Dr. 
England; good morning, Mr. Jarman. 
Good day, my lads. Let this be a lesson 
against touohpaper tongues.” 

So ended the famous affitir of Mr. 
Jarman’s guy. 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PL.4NTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Ker, 

Amhor of “ Champion! of Hi' Kremlin." “ The Ti'jer Chief nf /liirtiuih'’ ele., elc. 


M oiiK tlian ten months had passed since 
the memorable night of the outlaw’s 
death. The bright, warm, dusty Christ¬ 
mas of tlie tropics was at hand once more, 
and, all through the Agra Patana district, 
the planters were busied with the sending 
off of ciiests of their finest tea as an appro¬ 
priate “ Christmas-ioj ” to their friends 
in I'lngland. 

Even that short period had brought not 
a few changes in its train. Bramston and 
ItiM cousin, M’hose reckless jollity liad been 
cunsiderably toned down by the tnigic 
events of the previous winter, were now 
devoting themselves most zealously, and 
by no moans unsuccessfully, to studying 
every detail of the plantation business 
which they were one day to carry’ on. Mr. 
Gnest himsajlf had finally abandoned the 
growing of coffee and cinchona, and had, 
'IS he said, “plunged headlong into tea," 
a dive from whicli he seemed likely to 
fisli np no small amount of profit. 

Of the convicts who had escaped from 
Coloiiilto along with Mr. Guest’s would-be 
as.sa.ssin, all but one had long since been 
recaptured, that one being the Mussulman 
stiaick down in the riot by Arthur Hamil¬ 
ton. Of him nothing more had ever been 
seen or hoard, and it was generally sup¬ 
posed th.at he bad perished by a fate 
siiiiilar to that which had overtaken his 
ferocious comrade. 

Colonel St. George, his son, and the 
two Torrington l>rothers were daily ex¬ 
pected back from Northern India, having 
promised to pay a flying visit to Major 
Simpson and other Ceylon fiiends, on 
their way home to England. They had 
penetrated far into the Eastern Himalaya, 
gone up through the S ikkim district in the 
train of a military expedition, and actually 
crossed the frontier into Thibet itself, that 
fairyland of mystery and marvels. 

'From all these outlandish places Dick 
Torrington and Percy St. George had 
written to their chums in Ceylon; and 
tlioir letters, more freqiient as wiell as 
more detailed than those of English 
scliuollwys usually are, told of many 


CHAPTER xvn.—DIGBY KNIGHT SEES A FACE, 

startling experiences, and darkly hinted 
at others, the mere thought of which made 
our heroes’ mouths water os they read. 

“ I always used to envy Mr. Knight,” 
wrote St. George, “ because he had been 
shipwrecked among savages, and taken 
prisoner, aud starved, and shot, and 
drowned, and hanged, and poisoned, and 
had all sorts of fun, while we hadn’t seen 
anything to speak of. But now we really 
have had some adventures at last tliat are 
worth talking about; and when we meet 
by-and-by, and you hear all about ’em. 1 
think you’ll say bo too.” 

Digby Einight himself had just come 
back from a perilous expedition to some 
unheard-of place in the interior of Borneo, 
whence he had returned as the sole sur¬ 
vivor of the gallant band that had accom¬ 
panied him. Having come to Ceylon in 
order to recruit his shattered health, he 
had Hed up into the hills to escape one of 
those public dinners that he detested, 
which the citizens of Colombo were about 
to give liim (as he said) in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the services that he had rendered 
to his country by not dying, which had 
been his only achievement during the 
expedition. 

“When a man creeps home from 
Central Africa or Eastern Asia, barely 
alive, and longing for quiet and rest.” 
said the correspondent, savagely, “ his 
countrymen don’t seem to think they’ve 
done their duty by him unless they worry 
out of him what little life he's got left. If 
I must die, I’d rather be killed by fevers 
or poisoned arrows abroad than by 
speeches and dinner-parties at home I ” 

But the greatest change of all still 
remains to be mentioned. “ Arthur 
Hamilton,” as Lord Glencorrie was still 
called (for his friend Mr. Guest had faith¬ 
fully kept the secret), had now become 
once more, though on a very small scale, a 
landed proprietor! A small plantation 
adjoining that of Mr. Guest had been 
offered for sale by its owner, who, having 
lately established himself on a larger one 
at a considerable distance, found it diffi¬ 


cult to keep an eye upon both at once; 
and the master of Palm Hill declared that 
it was high time for his friend Hamilton 
to “set up on his own account,” and in¬ 
sisted upon his buying the land forthwith. 

“ But how can I ? ” objected Arthur. 
“ The purchase money itself will take 
everj' penny of ready cash that I’ve got: 
and 1 must have something over to pay 
my coolies and keep my factory going, 
you know.” 

“ Well, you remember what w’e agreed 
upon in that case,” said the plater. 
“ You promised that I should have tlie 
pleasure of being your banker if you 
hadn’t got enough; and now’s the timo 
for me to keep you to your word.” 

“ But then,” hesitated the other, “ the 
profits won’t come just at once ; and even 
when they do, I snail be spending quite 
as much as I make, for the first year or 
so. Supposing 1 can't pay you back? ” 

“ WeU, if you can’t, you must just wait 
till you can, that's all 1 ” cried Mr. Guest, 
heartily. “ Don’t talk such rubbish, my 
dear fellow; as I said before, you’> G 
already laid me under an obligation that 
I can never repay, and if I thought you 
were really too proud to accept a trifling 
help from an old friend (for so, I hope, I 
may call myself now) I should be very- 
much hurt.” 

This last appeal was too much for the 
warm-hearted young fellow, who yielded 
at once. The necessary arrangements 
were soon made, and a few days later 
Arthur Hamilton found himself fairly 
started as a tea-planter on bis own 
account. 

When the news got abroad some of the 
old-fashioned planters of the neighbour¬ 
hood shook their heads, and muttered 
dark hints that “ imprudent young fellows 
who set up to know more than men who 
had been at it all their lives were very- 
apt to bum their fingers.” But Mr. Guest 
himself thought otiieiwise. Though 
Hamilton's plantation hod undoubtedly 
been yielding poorly for some time before 
he bought it, the veteran planter's experi- 
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ence led him to believe that the fault lay 
not in the soil or the plants, but simply 
in a want of proper attention. Accord¬ 
ingly, he encouraged Arthur to persevere, 
and, whenever he could spare any. time 
from the cares of his own plantation, ran 
over to see how his friend was getting on, 
and to give him the benefit of his advice. 

This and other pieces of local news ha<l 
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the same cheery ring in his enfeebled 
voice. 

The two boy cousins welcomed him 
with uproarious cordiality, anil were with 
dilBculty restrained from making him tell 
all his Bornean adventures at one sitting, 
like the “much enduring Ulysses” in the 
“ Odyssey.” 

But, after a hearty supper and a good 
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having just ridden over to Major Simpson’s 
plantation at the foot of Adam’s Peak, in 
order to witness the testing of a new im¬ 
provement in machinery which the Major 
had just imported from England, intending 
to adopt it in his own factory should its 
working prove successful. The overseer, 
however, received them very politely, and 
himself showed them over the plantation. 



already been conveyed to Digby Knight 
at Kandy in a letter from Mr. Quest, and 
the correspondent lost no time in making 
his way up to Agra Patana to see how all 
his old acquaintances w'ere getting on. 
Re arrived in a woful plight, weak, 
wasted, haggard, the very ghost of his 
former self, but with the sotuo merry 
iwinJde as of old in his sunken eyes, and 


“ The man seemed strangely disturbed.” 

night’s rest, Knight found himself so 
much fresher and stronger on the follow¬ 
ing morning, that he insisted on accom¬ 
panying Mr. Guest that afternoon (in spite 
of his host's warning nguinst over-tiring 
himselO upon one of the latter's periodi¬ 
cal visits to Arthur Haniilton's now plan¬ 
tation, Totapella View. 

Hamilton himself was not .at home. 


wliich, small though it was, and ns yet 
making no very imposing sliow, gave to 
Mr. Quest's experienced eye the promise 
of a good yield later on. 

While ho and the overseer were talking. 
Digby Knight amused himself by watch¬ 
ing the nearest coolies at their work. One 
of the men—a tall, bony fellow, who 
appeared to be unusually active and 
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iexterous—suddenly turned round, and, 
•eeinfc the Englishman looking at him, 
gave a slight start, and looked up with the 
half-scared, hulf-dedant air of a boy de¬ 
tected in some trick by his master. 

The eyes of the two men met, and the 
correspondent started in his turn. 

Where could lie have seen those small, 
restless, cunning, rat-like eyes before ? 
Though he was wont to pride himself upon 
never forgetting a face tliat he had once 
seen, this man's features were apparently 
quite unknown to him; but the eyes 
seemed strangely and very unpleasantly 
familiar. 

Perhaps the coolie's voice might supply 
the missing link of recognition; and 
Knight, stepping up to him, asked him 
some commouplace question about the 
work in which he was engaged. 

The man—who seemed strangely dis¬ 
turbed by this simple query—answered 
it in a low voice, and as briefly as possible, 
being eNideotly not inclined to talk; but 
there was sometliing in those harsh, grat¬ 
ing tones (more like the lioarse scream of 
a bird of prey than any human voice) 
which found a vague echo in the corre¬ 
spondent's memory, though he vainly 
strove to attach to it any well-defined asso¬ 
ciation. 

“ Who’s that narrow-eyed fellow yon¬ 
der?" asked be of the overseer. “He 
seems to do liis work well, but he don't 
look exactly the sort of chap that I 
should like to meet in the jungle after 
dark." 

But on this point the overseer could tell 
him little or nothing. Labourers were 
scarce just then, and this man, having 
applied for employment a few days before. 


had been taken on trial, and had certainly 
pro^'ed himself a very handy and indus¬ 
trious “picker." He came, it seemed, 
from the north of the island, and his 
account of himself hod been to all appear¬ 
ance quite satisfactory. Beyond that the 
overseer knew nothing about him. 

The correspondent, however, seemed 
about to pursue his inquiries, when—as 
if to bear out the warning which Mr. 
Guest had so vainly given him before 
they started—his rashness in walking so 
far under a hot sun while still weak 
his recent sufferings, avenged itself by a 
sudden faintness which overpowered him 
just at that moment, and prevented him 
from seeing what he would otherwise 
have noticed at once, namely, that the 
mysterious coolie, as soon as he saw him¬ 
self freed from Knight's watchful observa¬ 
tion, sidled gradually away to a distance 
as if in tlie course of his work, and dis¬ 
appeared at length behind a bend of the 
ridge. 

Tiic factory being close at hand, Mr. 
Guest and the overseer supported the 
fainting man into it, and insisted upon his 
lying down till the attack should pass off. 
By the time it hod done so the hours of 
work were over, and the coolies came 
trooping back to their quarters. 

“ Suppose we wait and see them 
miistered," said Mr. Guest to Bigby, who 
was by tliat time established on a lo\^' 
seat in front of the foctorj-. “ It’ll give 
you more time to rest, and after tliat we 
can just stroll home at our leisure.” 

Knight, who was eager for another look 
at the man who had so greatly puzzled 
him, readily assented, and thereby became 
the witness of a very startling discovery. 

{To eoHliaiinl.) 


The rat-eyed coolie was nowhere to be 
found! 

Ko one had seen him go, but he was 
gone. His name was called, but there 
was,ho answer; he had disappeared as 
suddenly and utterly os if the earth had 
swallowed him. 

“ I say, Knight,” cried Mr. Guest, 
laughing, “ it’s really too bad of you tu 
frighten away poor Hamilton’s best coolies 
with your hobgoblin appearance. That 
poor fellow must have taken you for the 
ghost of Clive or Warren Hastings, and 
ded from you in terror. Hullo, old boy! 
what’s the matter ? ” 

He might well ask; for at that moment 
Bigby sprang to his feet with a cry that 
startled even the stoical overseer himself. 

“I know him now,” shouted he, "now, 
when it’s too late to be of any use ! Oh, 
why didn’t I knock him down on the spot 
and tie him neck and heels together ? I 
felt somehow as if I ought to do it t Talk 
of * second thoughts Ming best' after 
that! If there were a prize offered for 
the biggest fool, I'm sure I ought to get 
it!” 

“ What are you talking about, my dear 
fellow ? " asked the planter, staring at him 
in blank amazement. “ Wlio on earth is 
this moo, then ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you who he is,” answered tlio 
correspondent, growing suddenl.\' calm 
from sheer desperation. “ He's that 
Mussulman convict who was the only one 
of the runaways that wasn't recaptured ; 
and he's also the man whom Arthur 
Hamilton knocked down in that row at 
Colombo, and who (as that woman warned 
you last January) has vowed to make poor 
Arthur's life worse to him than death ! ” 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ABVENTURE. 

By Hekby Frith, 

Aiilhor nf ** On thi yVinyi of the irfarf." "School Dagt al Sandilaut/t," eif..eie. 


CHAPTLC XVII.—THE CRUISE BOUKI) 

R estored to the Bon Homme liicJiard, 
ourinterview with Captain Paul Jones 
might have been feared. Much depended on 
his way of looking at our involuntary escap¬ 
ade, but Mr. Filling managed to pacify him, 
and Mr. Bale was in our favour. Still 
we were, with other prisoners, very closely 
watched, though I am sure we never in¬ 
tended any harm. There were a number 
of prisoners on board, and to Mr. Bale we 
of the privateer ow'ed our comparative 
freedom. 

The weather continued very stormy, 
and Captain Jones, we understood, was 
both angry and anxious concerning his 
consorts. The Ccr/ had disappeared, 
the Granville was astern with a prize, 
having fastened on her spider-fashion, 
determined to suck her dry before 
parting, if she consented to part at all. 
'Ihe Pallas was also absent, so was the 
Alliance', and thus of all the squadron 
only the Richard and the Vengeance 
remained. 

Since our Crusoe experiences on the 
islet of Inishtorskert, Mr. Pilling had 


SCOTLAND—PAUL JONES THREATENS EDINBU 
AND PREPARE FOR ACTION, 
token quite a fancy to me, and I was very 
glad to be of use to him in several ways. 
We often had conversations about our 
ultimate fate, and I was sorry to find him 
sometimes melancholy. 

“ I can’t help it, youngster,” he would 
say, “ it's fate. I shall never see land again. 

I mean I shall never return home. I'\'e 
a presentiment that I shall die on board 
this vessel." 

“Oh, sir,” I cried, “don’t think of 
such a thing. Why, we are comfortable- - 
as prisoners; Captain Jones is not cruel, 
and he will not kill us.” 

“ I would not mind falling in action, 
but if we encounter any Britisli cruisers 
we shall be killed like rats in the hold. 
Captain Jones is too shrewd to release his 
prisoners when engaging an enemy. The}' 
could so easily turn the scale against him. 
No; I am persuaded that my days are 
numbered! ” 

This conversation and his firm con¬ 
viction made me very melancholy indeed 
all the voyage, which continued round 
the Scotch coast off Cape Wrath ; and on 
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BGH—WE SIGHT THE " SERAPIS ” 

August 31, I remember the date well, 
wc gave chose to a vessel and also came 
in eight of two vessels in the north-west. 
1 was standing with Mr. Pilling on the 
fore-deck, for by favour of the first lieute¬ 
nant. who had represented our case, wo 
were permitted liberty forward with the 
skippers of the two captured merchant¬ 
men. The two vessels in the north-west 
proved to be the Alliance and a prize; but 
we continued our chase, and at mid-da}- 
captured the Union, a vessel of marque, 
bound for Quebec with naval stores for 
British ships on the Canadian Lakes. Wc 
had not much difficulty in this cn])ture, os 
Captain Jones was sailing under English 
colours. 

Some more prisoners came on board 
our vessel, and we heard something of a 
message from Captain Landais to our 
commander. So far as we understood, 
Landais wanted Captain Jones to take 
the prisoners, and let him man the prize 
from the Alliance. Greatly to the surprise 
of all the officers, Captain Jones agreed to 
this proposal, and the prize was manned 
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by the AUianoe, ■which disobeyed orders 
afterwards tuost coolly. 

“There will beaquarrel soon,” remarked 
Mr. Pilling, “ and then our chance will 
come.” 

“Ay, ay,” muttered a grey-bearded 
skipper; “ when rogues fall out, honest men 
come to their own." 

It is hardly necessary for me to relate 
nil the circumstances of the expedition. 
I,et me hast3n on to the grand action, 
the hardest battle ever fought, and relate 
how I finally managed to escape from the 
Bon Homme Richard before she qtiitted 
tlie seas for ever. It was monotonous 
work for us; we had no interest in the 
frequent chases, only hoping that the 
tramng shbe would escape; but if they 
did not, we lost much pity tor them, I am 
afiiiid. 

One day Captain Jones sent for Mr. 
Pilling, who, of course, related all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the inteniew to me. The 
mptun, it seemed, wanted a pilot to enter 
Leith, and he thought tliat Filling or one 
(if the old skippers would assist him. But 
none of them could or would. Captain 
Paul Jones's idea was to sail up the Forth 
and lay'Edinburgh under contribution. 
He summoned the captains of the Pallat 
and Vengeance ; the Alliance was off again 
then, and the Cerf had not returned. 
The bold commodore was under the im¬ 
pression that the splendid fleets of France 
und Spain were then attacking our 
southern coasts, and he determined to 
attack the eastern shore. As all lads are 
probably aware, the grand fleet of com¬ 
bined ships did nothing, not because the 
English did so much, but becatue fever, 
scurvy, and bad management, ignorance 
and carelessness, did a great deaL 

A long discussion ensued that evening, 
and all the sailors were in expectation of 
a great prize. Rumours came forward 
of the plws proposed, but the captains of 
the Falla* and Vengearue were timid. 
There was a flne booty awaiting them: a 
British vessel of war in the roads, only 
carrying twenty guns, conld easily be 
captured, then Leith and Edinburgh 
would remain at the mercy of the 
American and French vessels. Only a 
pilot was wanting, and no one on board 
could supply his place. 

Creeping oft unseen, I could gather 
something of the questions. The captains 
emerged from the cabins ; they had made 
up their minds to go in with the Richard 
if a pilot could ^ foimd. This news I 
communicated to my friend Mr. Pilling. 

“ Serious indeed," be commented. 
“ ^Vbat a stir the gnde folks will be in ! 
(.'aptain Jones is a bold man, and he will 
certainly carry out his project if the 
weather holds. We dare not give the 
alarm, even if we could send ashore. 
To-morrow may bring forth something. 
Ijoi us wait." 

We were all becoming excited now. 
The coast of Fife was to leeward, and as 
the Bon Homme ran down under easy 
sail, a boat with English colonrs was seen 
approaching. Captain Jones had also 
the British ensign flying, and considerable 
curiosity was aroused on board as to the 
result. In a few minutes, in reply to a 
signal, the Bon Homme was hove to, and 
lay awaiting her small visitor. 

'* The commodore has some plan in his 
head,” mattered a skipper, “ or else he 


would never back his tops^ for that 
boat." 

“ I’ll wager I know his game," replied 
Pilling. “ He wants a pilot, and thinks 
the boat is a pilot's boat." 

“ May be so," said another. “ But we 
shall S(X>n see." 

Meantime the boat, manned by foiu* 
sturdy rowers, was approaching, and the 
occupant was politely received. He had 
come on a curious mission, and had evi¬ 
dently taken the frigate for a British man- 
o'-war. He had come, he said, to make a 
request on behalf of his employer, a gen¬ 
tleman of means on the coast. 

Captain Jones received him politely on 
the quarter-deck, and bade him state his 
request. A grim smile played upon the 
faces of the ofilcerB and men. This 
Britisher hod put his head into the eagle's 
beak, so to speak, very easily*. 

“ State your demands, sir," said Jones, 
quietl.y. “ How can I serve you ? " 

“ With some powder and shot, your 
honour! W'e are in daily danger aiid 
deadly peril from the pirate, Paul Jones, 
who has threatened our coasts, the 
bloodthirsty Yankee." 

“Indeed !" replied the captain, “this 
is great news. Gentlemen,” be continued, 
turning to his oflicers, “ tbis worthy 
citizen’s master must not be exposed to 
such danger 1 By no means. Mr. Dale, 
will you see that a barrel of powder is 
ut aboard the boat. Let tlie gunner 
ave the orders." 

Those present stared at the commodore. 
Was tbis only a trick, or did he really 
mean to bestow on the laird the powder 
required ? All doubt was soon at an end. 
The barrel was hoisted ont and placed in 
&e boat. 

“ Just let one of your boatmen come on 
board, sir," said Captain Jones. “ I wish 
to speak with him." 

The emissary, very pleased with his 
reception, immediately hailed the boat, 
and one of the rowers ascended the side. 

“ Seize him ! " shouted the captain to 
the sailors at the gangway. “ Don't hurt 
him ; keep him awl^e. Sir,” he pro¬ 
ceeded, “your powder is on board. I 
regret I have none of the sized shot you 
require. Fray tell your master this, and 
add that I have taken the liberty to 
retain one of the boat’s crew to pilot me 
to Leith. You may depart, sir.” 

“ But who are you, sir, pray ? My 
master-” 

“ Tell your master, sir, that the pirate, 
Paul Jones, has kept his boatman in 
exchange for the powder. You may 
depart in safety.” 

^e terror in the Scotchman’s fisee was 
most pitiable. He bad actually been 
calling the captain a pirate to bis face ? 
He turned anil fled, tumbled into his boat, 
and seizing an oar, assisted fais three 
remaining men to pull away ont of the 
reach of the terrible Paul Jones. 

Tbis incident gave rise to considerable 
amusement, at the same time that it illus¬ 
trated the mode in which Paul Jones 
attained his ends, and the cool manner in 
which he carried on warfare, even within 
an enemy’s jurisdiction and in sight of 
land. 

As the wind continued to blow gently 
from the westward, the squadron pro¬ 
ceeded to the Firth, and made but uow 
progress under the circumstances. But 
every preparation was made for attack. 


The guns were ready, and the drum beat 
to quarters. Suddenly, however, the 
boatswain’s pipo superseded the more 
martial drum. A curious incident hap¬ 
pened here which must be related. 

The approach of onr squadron had been 
already announced by a cutter, defences 
were hurriedly constructed, and prepara¬ 
tions were m^e for the hostile reception 
of the enemy. But a worthy elder of the 
kirk, relying more upon prayer and inter¬ 
cession than upon human hands, assem¬ 
bled some of his flock upon the beach, 
and kneeling down, implored the Divine 
protection. In this devotion he and his 
following were employed when Paul Jones 
and his ships were beating into the Firth. 

The boatswain's pipe, as I have said, just 
then superseded the drum, for the wmd, 
for some time gently antagonistic, sud¬ 
denly became a determined opponent. A 
storm rose with extraordinary suddenness, 
and after a vain struggle the inyading 
squadron was driven out to sea, and Leith 
was saved from pillage.* 

Nothing daunted, our resolute (Scotch) 
commodore, |>erceiving that Edinburgh 
was rot for bim, proceeded to the Tyne, 
suggesting to Cantain Landais, the com¬ 
mander of the AAliartce, that they should 
bum the collieries there and reduce London 
to a coal famine. But this Landais de¬ 
clined. He did not care to bum, be would 
rather capture; and so the vessels con¬ 
tinued their course southward, capturing 
some small traders as they proceeded 
towards Flamborough Head. 

It was daybreak on September 22, 
when, coming on deck, I perceived a 
regul^ fleet of ships. Immediately the 
news flew through the vessel, from the 
pUot to the prisoners and back again, 
“ The Baltic trading fleet of England 1 ” 
It seems that Captain Jones had expected 
to ^d them coming up the coast, and 
anticipated a capture. 

“ There’s a couple of war vessels there," 
stud Pilling. “ Tnere’s one pennant any¬ 
how. My lad, we're going to see a tidy 
fight, a regular hammer-and-tongs set to! 
Under’s the Serapi*, Captain Pearson. 
You’ve seen her; a fine vessel, a fine 
captain, and a fine crew I 1 wonder what 
Captain Jones will do I ” 

“ Fight like a demon, sir," said a voice 
behind us. We turned; the speaker was 
Jones himself, telescope in hand. Then 
he continued: 

“ So that’s the Serapi*, you say. What’s 
her force ? ” 

“ Forty-four guns, sir,” replied Pilling, 
in a respectful tone. 

“ Ay I and the other vessel ? What do 
yon make of her?" hesaid, handing Pilling 
the glass. 

“ Cannot say, air. She carries guns— 
yes, twenty I should say." 

“ Humph I Mr. Dale, signal for a pilot. 
None of you can give me any intelli¬ 
gence.’’ 

He stamped away, muttering something, 
and we were glad when he was ont of 
hearing, for he was dangerous at times, 
and brooked no contradiction nor oppo¬ 
sition. 

After a while we perceived a couple of 
pilot boats coming out. and when the men 
came on board discipline was somewhat 
strained to bear their report. It proved 


• Th«' inlni*t«r wid I prsyeU; the Lord 

WDt the wUid." 
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to be very much as Mr. Pilling had stated. 
One vessel, that man-o’-war in shore in 
the Humber roads, was the Serapis, while 
the outer vessel was an armed merchant* 
ship named the Countess of Scarborough, 
having under their convoy a fleet of 
trading vessels bound to tlie north¬ 
ward. 

This information was readily communi- 


won't catch our weasels asleep. Besides, 
I think the wind is changing.” 

“Thepilot-boats have not returned yet,” 
I said. “ The men are on deck, in the 
waist.” 

“Yes. and will remain there. Do you 
think Captain Jones will permit them 
to return ashore. Their eyes must be 
open by this time, and I shouldn't be 


evening. Ko one, perhaps, excepting Mr. 
Dale, who did not communicate with us at 
all, noticed us. Mr. Pilling, one of the old 
skippers, and myself remained on deck 
all night. We were intensely anxious to 
ascertain what was likely'to happen. 

“ Do you think there will be a fight ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Almost certain,” replied the old 



they will ivlcaae us, wml tlion we shall 
soon rejoin our frienda.” 

“ Not very likely,” muttered Pilling, 
who was by no means sanguine—in fact, 
he was very tlespondeiit. " CaptiMn .Jimes 
isn’t the man to strike while one timber of 
the i?iWmrd hangs to another. And if wi- 
do eFCHpe we sliall probably be pressed inti« 
the king’s service." 

There’s some signalling going on : 


Almost before we could leply, ■ discherge occurred.” 


look ! ” said the old skipper, whn.se uaiiu.- 
u.-nB ftruvoa. •• IVrhnns voiinff ^Ir. Potter 


c’lted by the simplo-mindod fishermen, 
who. as we afterwards ascertained, madf 
uur bold captain acquainted witli tlie 
private signal which they had to displav 
in emergency. Hoisting British colour-; 
and using his infi>riuation CHiefiilly. 
Captain JoDCB endeavoured to drive the 
vessels out. 

“ He’s u sharp man,” remarked Pilling 
t.i nil' II-: li;c afii riun.n drew on : ” but In; 


surprised if they kicked up a bobbery 
soon.” 

But the entrapped pilots perceived that 
resistance was UHe!es.s. They were 
carried away: one of their boats wa.s 
utilised by ilie captsiu to pursue a 
brigantine which Hltrocted his attention 
in the nthng. the other waa aubsequently 
]>ermittod to depart with the men. 

F.xpect.'itioii was on tiptf»c all that 


will tell us what it moans.” 

Potter WHS a midshipman, and he often 
entered into conversation with us : but as 
a rule all the ollicers. except Mr. Dale, 
kept .alfKif from ua since our escapade in 
the barge. They evidently believed that 
we had attemptetl to break our parole: 
but Captaiu Jones had at once accepfetl 
our truthful aasurances and subaeqtient 
explanation. 'Mr. Potii-r 
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Mr. Potter was keeping his watch on 
deck, and we ascertained that the signals 
were made for our consorts ; but the repl.v 
was hardly satisfactory’, not being so full 
as was expected until daylight revealed 
the Pallas and the Alliance, 

We hardly knew what to make of our 
commodore. He was apparently oblinons 
of the traders all the morning, but after 
mid-day we soon found that our conclu¬ 
sions had been too hasty. 

“ There’s the fleet,” reported the signal¬ 
man. “Off Flamborougn Head, bearing 
north-north-east.” 

Paul Jones clapped his hands. “Signal 
to chase,” he cried. ” Recall the pilot 
boat, and form in line for attack.” 

“Svhat’s the matter with the Alli¬ 
ance I asked; “she is not coming on 
with the Pallas." 

“ So it seems,” replied Graves. “ Iau- 
<lai8 is a cur. Well, lads, I suppose we 
shall be sent below shortly. They won't 
want us on deck.” 

“And it's dangerous too,” I remarked. 

But let ns remain as long as possible.” 

The evening was almost calm. A gentle 
breeze only rippled the water, and Brid¬ 
lington Bay sparkled in the light. We 
could see that the Serapis was signalling 
to the convoy to run in shore out of 
harm’s way, and a couple of guns accele¬ 
rated their movements in that direction. 
About half-past five p.h. the Countess of 
Scarborough and the Serapis were in 
close communication, and o\ir Americair 
and French ships, with the exception of 


the Alliance, were bearing down slowly to 
give battle. 

Meantime the coastline was becoming 
crowded with people who anticipated the 
engagement. Twilight was approaching, 
and darkness would soon set in for a while. 
But we knew that the moon would give 
us plenty of light afterwards—a fact which 
our commodore had counted on. 

Yet for a time the gloom and silence 
were rather terrible to a spectator. We 
could just distinguish the land and the 
mass of people on the cliffs—all apparently 
silent as the sea, which only rippled softly 
round om* bow’s, and cmled in tiny bubbles 
behind the rudder and in our wake. But 
this silence and gloom did not long con¬ 
tinue. By degrees the round full golden 
disc of the moon uprose slowly from the 
horizon of the Nor^ Sea. Little by little 
she got up, and shaking off the ruddy 
vapour which veiled her birthplace, the 
lovely orb of night climbed peacefully into 
the cloudless heaven to watch the scene 
of war below on the face of the waters of 
the earth. 

All this time the Bon Homme Richard 
and the Serapis had been slowly approach¬ 
ing each other by mutual consent and 
attraction. The latter U'as a newly built 
fifty-gun ship, carrying twenty eighteen- 
pounders on ner lower gun-dec^, the same 
number of nine-pounders on her tipper 
deck; six six-pounders on her quarter 
deck, and four on her forecastle. The 
armament of the Richard 1 have already 
mentioned. 

{To be eontInueJ.) 


Tlie American “ stars and stripes ” hung 
in sluggish folds from the Richard’s masts, 
but of course the other vessel could hanlJ\' 
discern them in the half-light. The red 
ensign was nailed to the mast of the 
Serapis, and then it became evident that 
the English ship had a very good idea 
whom her antagonists were. 

The Richard brought up on the port 
bow of the Serapis, within a few yards’ 
distance. We could almost discern the 
men at the guns; the metal and brass- 
work shone in the increasing moonlight. 
Then came a shout from the Serapis. 

“ What ship’s that ? " 

The voice of tlie English captain rang 
out clearly, and the answer came from 
our quarter-deck, untruthftUly, in English: 

“ The Princess Royal ! ” 

Then almost before one could reply, a 
most thundering discharge occurred. Mr. 
Dale had commenced the action by firing 
into the Serapis, which imm^iately 
replied. 

Fortunately we had crept under cover, 
for though the first broadside of the 
Serapis did us individually no damage, 
our ovra broadside did. The old eighteen- 
pounders in the gun-room burst, and 
splintered the deck above. Every man 
sen'ing them wa^ killed or badly wounded, 
causing great alarm and panic, and some 
British shot crashed horriDly through our 
old timbers. 

The vessels tried to manoeuvre, but the 
wind W’as so light that tliis was impos¬ 
sible, and then began the tug of war! 


KT HOLISATS AT FAUIBOBOnOE. 

A TALE OVT OF SCHOOL. 

By Andrew Home. 

CHAPTER V.—TREATS 07 A POLICEVAK, A BUTCHER, AND OTHERS. 


I T was now long past my bed-time, but I 
rejected with scorn the idea of retiring to 
rest. Retiring to rest forsooth I When my 
blood was all on fire with my rapid action 
and the intense excitement of my adventure ! 
No; perish the thought I 

I controlled myself: walked downstairs 
with a staid and virtuous step; reached down 
my cap from the stand; took a glance into 
the kitchen, which 1 found deserted, the 
maids having evidently gone out to see the 
fun, or been too nervous to remain alone in¬ 
doors when they heard that robbers were about 
—and quietly let myself oat of the front door. 

There was now quite a considerable crowd 
assembled in the open gravel roadway in 
front of the row of houses on this side of the 
precincts; every one was lookingupward, and 
my exit from the house passed quite unnoticed. 
But, indeed, in no cose, surely, would any 
one have taken a somewhat dimiontive and 
altogether guileless-looking youth in a Scotch 
cap for the murderous housebreaker who was 
now supposed to be disporting himself aloft 
upon the tiles. 

The policeman had just ascended the 
ladder, bolding, as he fully believed, his life 
in his hands. We all watched him go up 
with intense interest, shouting out advice and 
encouragement all the way. 1 say “ we,” for 
1 was now of the party of the pursuers, and 
quite as eager as any one to have the villain 
(whoever he was) brought to justice. 

“Oit yer truncheon ready, Tom,” roared a 
batcher in a blue srrock, who was evidently 
an anthority; “ he’s behind the parrypit.” 


“ Don’t fright the man, yer fool,” said a dis¬ 
contented-looking individual, who appeared 
to be highly aggrieved by the whole matter. 

" Well, it ain’t every one, I will say," piped 
the old verger, “as would go up c ladder 

when-” but the remainder of the speech 

was lost in the intensity of concentration upon 
the operations of Tom the policeman. 

That intrepid gentleman had now got his 
head well over the parapet, and in the exact 
spot where the burglar was to be expected, 
according to general opinion. Grasping his 
truncheon, the policeman gingerly got one leg 
upon the roof and waited. 

“Give it ’im, Tom,” roared the butcher 
again. 

W'hether he was encouraged in this remark 
or no, “ Tom ” certainly, who up to this time 
bod been, to say the least, circumspect in his 
movements, now, with a matchless bravery 
which thrilled us all, got clean over the para¬ 
pet and vanished for the time from our gaze. 

W'e waited in intense anxiety. 

“ I expect they’re a-fightin',” said an old 
woman afflicted with a chronic sniff; “ I des- 
say as Tom's a-grapplin’ with him." 

The silence being broken, the butcher was 
bound to say something: 

“ ’Ave yer got 'im, Tom ? ” he shouted. 

“ Look ’ere,” said the verger, with great de¬ 
cision, “if you wos to go up and ’elp ’im, 
yon’d be doin’ a deal more good than by 
bawlin’ out in that manner.” 

This suggestion was received with almost 
universal favour iy the crowd, and the 
butcher’s friends pressed him with generous 


fervour to mount the ladder and join in the 
conflict; but he of the blue smock, it 
appeared, had too poor an opinion of his 
own importance to take upon himself such a 
public duty ; and be suggested—who can say 
from what dreadful motive ?—that the verger 
should be the chosen one. 

The verger, however, so he stated, bad 
been from his youth np opposed to exercise 
of physical force of any kind when directed 
against a fellow-creature, and from conscien¬ 
tious scruples alone (although, so he said, he 
longed to mount the ladder and do battle with 
the enemy) be must remain below. 

It then became a matter of general rivalry 
among the crowd— not who should come for. 
ward and swear himself in as special con¬ 
stable—but who should waive, at groat cost to 
his desire to distinguish himself in the public 
service, his rights in favour of his fellow. 

“ 1 won't have it said agin me,” said the 
discontented man again, “ as I shoved myself 
forrard and spiled the chance of another 
feller-creetur: ” and this noble sentiment 
was, in effect, echoed by all. 

While we were arguing this point, the 
policeman being still up aloft and hidden from 
our lie w, I turned round rather suddenly, and 
—mirabile diciu ! —whom should I see but 
my friend Tom Scott, who was giving his 
opinion to the assembly with as much ui 
more vigour than any one else? 

I dug him in the ribs. 

“ Why, Tom ! ” I cried, “ what in the world 
are you doing here? ” 

“ UuUo, Arthur! ” he replied, without being 
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In the least taken aback, “ I was wondering 
if yon were in this. Ain’t it prime ? I was 
just thinking I would come in and call you 
out to see the fan.” 

“ Are you going back to-night ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Not I. The pater had to come over for 
to-morrow’s market, and he brought me. 
Wu’re staying at the Angel. We heard 
there was a row on jast as wc were going to 
bed, and ran out to see. Jolly lark, ain't it? ” 

*■ Yes,” I said ; ” but look here, Tom I 
drew him out of the crowd—" there isn't any 
one up there. It's—it’s me.” 

After which singularly clear introduction I 
told him in a few words all 1 knew. 

1 never expect to see any one so delighted 
in my life again. He shook with silent 
laughter, and stamped about the gravel, until 
I feai'ed for his reason. 

“Here I ” be said, suddenly, with a vio¬ 
lent effort to restrain his mirth. " I’m going 
up too; ” and before I could prevent him 
he had advanced to the foot of the ladder, 
and set bis foot upon it. 

"There! there’s a lad a-shamin’ of ye,” 
said the old woman, with a sniff of more than 
ordinary magnitude. " 1 wonder at ye all, 
1 do, to let a lad go and risk his life while 
ye all stand gapin’ there.” 

This spirit^ attack Seemed to deeply 
wound the feelings of the butcher, who now 
announced his intention, " if he came down 
dead or alive,” of joining the policeman. 
Fortnnately, his valuable life was spared to 
the community; for, just as, having pulled 
Master Scott l^k, he was screwing his 
courage to the sticking place, the burly form 
of the policeman appeared over the parapet. 

He was greeted with cheers and cries of 
" good old Tom.” 

So tar, however, from being in any way 
gratified by this cordial reception, he ap¬ 
peared to have acquired a somewhat sharp 
twist to his temper while he had been in¬ 
visible. 

" Who said as there were a man up ’ere ? ” 
be asked, caustically, looking down upon the 
upturned faces. 

There seemed great donbt a:i to who Jutd 
really supplied that remarkable piece of infor¬ 
mation. Some were of opinion that it was 
one George Jenkins who bad given the 
alarm ; but George was not to be found. It 
was clear, however, that the man npon the 
roof had been sighted from some little dis¬ 
tance np the roadway, and the butcher and 
the verger vied with each other to reach 
that spot and report. 

When they did report, they both spoke 
together, and with great vehemence, so that 
there was considerable difficulty in gathering 
the sense of their remarks; but it finally 
appeared that what they thought the man 
Jenkins had seen was there ; and they indi¬ 
cated the precise spot. The moonlight was 
brighter than ever now, and "there,” it was 
obvious to the most ordinary intelligence, 
was just nothing bat a peculiar combination 
of chimney and gargoyle, and not a man 
at all. 

“ Why,” burst out the policeman in great 
wrath, as he prepared to descend the lo^jler, 
" that ’ere's nothing but one o’ them gurgles, 
as they call 'em; an' it’s a pity,” he went 
on in a scathing manner, " as some folk 
can't see a bit clearer.” 

The conduct of Jenkins was now univer¬ 
sally reprobated; and had he been present, 
that individual might have had a bod time 
of it. He had, however, prudently withdrawn 
from the scene, doubtless some time pre- 
viou.sly, on discovery of his error. 

"As for the man on the roof," the police¬ 
man continued with great bitterness, and a 
sense of loss of opportunity for good-conduct 
stripes gone clean by, " there may hev been 


a man on the roof—I don't say as there as 
not—but who knows he was a burglar? 
Ain't a man a right to get on his own roof ? ” 

"Ay, to be sure,” said the butcher, who 
was plainly a man of weak mind and too 
easily convinced. 

And just 08 we were beginning to argue 
the matter well through, my uncle unfortu¬ 
nately caught sight of me and Scott, and 
haled us both out of the crowd. 

When my friend had satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained his presence, he was bidden to de¬ 
part to the Angel, " where,” continued my 
uncle with some severity, “ 1 doubt not your 
father awaits your return with no inconsi¬ 
derable amount of anxiety—an anxiety which 
will be rather increased than dimini^ed by 
the present lateness of the hour.” 

My friend gone, my uncle took me indoors, 
and read me a somewhat severe lecture on 
my folly in leaving the safety and comfort of 
my own room in order to mix with a dis¬ 
orderly crowd, where I was certain to learn no 
good. 

" As for the burglar,” concluded my uncle 
impressively, "yon need have no fears re¬ 
garding the possible advent of that nocturnal 
visitant; be is doubtless, by now, far enough 
away.” 

Not so very, thought I; but I held my 
tongue. 

" Mr. Wickens,” said my uncle, indicating 
a comer of the room where I now for the 
first time perceived that gentleman, busily 
writing, and apparently quite oblivious of 
our presence—" Mr. Wickens is forwarding 
the extraordinary facts of this evening’s ex¬ 
perience to the local journal, in order, if 
possible, to put the inhabitants of this 
borough upon their guard against the—ah — 
marauding villains who are still at large. 
Both be and I have throughout this matter 
acted mens conscia recti. Ahem !—Arthur, 
go to bed. I shall—ah—shortly proceed with 
that examination of yonr studies, for which 
purpose I—ah—summoned you here from 
school, and with which I have not as yet 
been able to commenoe~or—shall I say ?—to 
initiate.” 

I was glad to get off so well, and was very 
soon dreaming about the night's occurrences, 
imagining myself tried before a jury con¬ 
sisting of Scott, the policeman, the butcher, 
the dreary man, the verger, etc., and found 
guilty of housebreaking-the old woman— 
who still sniffed disconsolately—recommend¬ 
ing me strongly to mercy. 

On the morrow, when, with Tom Scott, I 
was perambulating the market, Mr. Wickens 
suddenly appeared before us, waving the 
fiapping sheets of the " Panlborough Ob¬ 
server.” He was evidently greatly pleased 
and excited. He seized me by the arm, and 
ran us both up to his house at a great pace, 
without saying a word; nor did he stop to 
take breath until we had all reached his 
ga^en, where we sat down upon the seat 
under the balcony—mu balcony—and Toro 
and I both wondered what was to come next. 

" The paper’s just out,” said Mr. Wickens, 
waving it in a frantic manner in the air, 
" and I must say the report is excellent. At 
the request of my neighbour, Mr. Unwin — 
yonr ancle I mean—I sent the main facts of 
lost night’s affair to the editor, and really ” 
(with another wave in the air) " I must say 
the report is truly excellent. Listen!” 

Then, with great emphasis, and gazing 
with a tremendous fixity of stare, in bis 
usual fashion, alternately at each of us, our 
good old friend read the following ; 

ExerriNO Cilise apter BraoLAtts.—Last 
evening the premises of Mr. Wickens. the 
Precincts, Paulborongh, were subject to an 
extraordinarily determined attack by bur- 
[the end.] 


glars. Mr. Wickens (whose meteorological 
researches nre well known to most of our 
readers) was, with his neighbour, Mr. John 
Uuwin, also of the Precincts, walking in the 
garden of the former gentleman, about ten 
o'clock, when a startling alarm was given by 
the burglar-alarums with which the house is 
fitted. Mr. Wickens at once shouted for the 
police, and with Mr. I'nwin rushed bock to 
the house. The thief, or thieves, bad evi¬ 
dently effected an entrance by means of the 
balcony which runs along the first floor 
windows, and finding themselves detected in 
the act, sought to escape. This they did by 
means of a ladder communicating with tlie 
roof, having with an extraordinaxy amount 
of cunning locked the door of communica¬ 
tion. The alarm being raised, great excite¬ 
ment prevailed in the neighbourhood, and 
before long a large but very orderly crowd 
bad assembled tefore the boose. P. C. 25 
was in attendance, and is to be commended 
for bis plnck and daring as well as for 
the care and tact with which he conducted 
the proceedings. A long ladder (kindly lent 
for the occasion by host Buffbam of the 
Angel Hotel) was procured and raised 
against the parapet, which at this point runs 
all along the front of the row of houses. We 
uuderstand that glimpses were caught of the 
burglars from time to time upon tbe roof, 
but they appear to have acted throughout 
with a degree of hardihood which is simply 
astounding. Great praise is due to P. C. 25, 
who, at imminent risk to life and limb, boldly 
ascended the ladder, armed only with his 
truncheon, and made a thorough search, but 
with no result. Tbe ruffians had apparently 
got clear off. In the absence of further 
police, Mr. Tomkins, butcher and grazier, 
High Street, and Mr. Bnllfinch, dean's vei^r. 
Minster Y’ard, directed the operations of the 
crowd and maintained perfect order; the 
greatest credit is due to them (or their 
valuable services. It was not until a late 
hour that tbe search was finally abandone<l 
and the Precincts regained their normal state 
of quietude. We understand that tbe alarm 
was given so promptly that the would-be 
thieves were unable to make away with any 
property. Mr. Wickens has offered a large 
reward for the apprehension of the person 
or persons implicated. 

Mr. Wickens pansed ; be was radiant. 

" I believe there was a regular gang in it," 
he said ; " don’t tell me that one man would 
dare to—bey; you baggage, what are you 
laughing at? ” 

This to Scott, who had begun to giggle in 
bis insane fashion. 

" I think there was only one,” chuckled 
Scott. 

“ Why, what do you know about it ? ” 

"Ob, please Mr. Wickens,” I began. 
Rtammering and blushing very much, "it- 
it was me—I—I mean it was I—I’m very 
sorry—” and then I confesseil fully. 

That wretched Scott grinned through it all 
as though be took a positive delight in my 
humiliation. 

I trembled as 1 finished and looked up for 
the first time: and then I caught a twinkle 
in my dear old friend's eye, anil knew that 1 
was safe. We all three burst into a roar. 

Suddenly a horrid thought struck me. 

" Don’t tell my uncle ! ” I palpitated. 

" Certainly not,” said Mr. Wickens, and ho 
never did. But when I grew up, and hotl 
learned to know Mr. John Unwin a great 
(leal better, 1 confessed to bim too, and 
received no worse rebuke than a Sbakspearian 
quotation of at least fifteen lines, and with 
more Latin to follow than I would like to 
translate with so' many years between me 
and Smith's Dictionary. 
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THE 8ACEIN0 OF PITT EOTTSE. 

A SCHOOL STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

By Charles Edwardes, 

Author of “ Built!,'' “J ' B.O.P.' Uptcial," ttt. 


N OW it was the rule at Pitt House that all 
new boys should, for the first two terms, 
be bedded in what was called the Gothic dor¬ 
mitory. It was so called because of the curi¬ 
ous, pointed shape of its windows, and its high 
pitched roof. The other rooms were known 
as the Square, the Hound, the Blue, the 
(ireen, and the Ghost. They were for the 
older boys. The Ghost Boom was for the 
veterans of fourteen who w'ere nearly ripe for 
the public schools, and who might be sup¬ 
pose to care little for such apparitions as 
the spirit of the poor lad w-lio died in that 
room years back could offer them. 

The Gothic dormitory held twenty boys. 
Pearce, a lad of thirteen and a half, was 
ruler in it. The new boy Jefferson was only 
ten. 

No sooner had Miss Davis seen all her 
charges into their beds and wished them a 
cordial “good-night” than she turned out 
the gas. But before leaving she put a match 
to a night-light and set this nnder a glass 
cover. 

“ Please to see that no one makes a noise, 
Master Pearce,” she said earnestly from the 
door, and that young gentleman called out 
All right, Miss Davis,” in a tone that cofi- 
vinoed her she might go down to her supper 
in peace. 

Bat no sooner had the creaking of the 
matron's boots died away into the distance 
than Pearce left his bed and went to sit on the 
pillow of a young friend, to whom he began 
recounting his experiences during the holi¬ 
days. They were not very sensational experi¬ 
ences, though they did include the riding of 
a new pony which a rich uncle had given 
him on his birthday. 

“ And what have you been doing, Hod- 
getts?” asked Pearce after a while. 

“ Oh, we were horribly dull. Father had 
to go to Paris for something or other, and 
we all went with him. They are all pigs in 
France, and I’m awfully glad to be back here, 
I can tell you.” 

. “What! Didn’t you go about—to the sea¬ 
side, or anything ? ” 

“ There is no seaside there, yon know. 
But w'e saw some rattling good conjuring 
tricks. Moskelyne and Ctwke were nothing 
to them. I’ve a good mind to get out and 
show you some.” 

Several disconsolate boys had listened 
vaguely to this conversation so far. At the 
word conjuring, however, they turned on their 
pillows. 

, “ Ob, do! ” cried two or three of them 
Hogether. 

Somewhat proud of the interest evinced, 
Hodgetts consented, and without more ado 
jumped out of bed and felt in his trouser- 
])ockets. 

" They’re done with money, you know,” ho 
'aid. 

The boys stole from their different places, 
and huddled in a ring round the night-light. 
With them was Jefferson, to whom the sub¬ 
ject seemed particularly interesting. He 


CHAPTER II. 

appeared to have difficulty in holding his 
tongue while Hodgetts spoke about the 
Frenchmen’s tricks. 

“ Now then,” said the operator, when he 
had put four half-crowns on the floor. “ The 
thing to do, you know, is to make them mount 
all on each other, and afterwards vanish. 1 
practised it a lot at home, and if you fellows 
will tie my hands, and turn your backs while 
I count five. I’ll try it.” 

They tied his hands and counted five; but 
it was in vain. When they looked there 
were the half-crowns unmoved. 

Certain of the more ribald of the youngsters 
laughed at this failure, and among them was 
Jefferson. 

“Oh, it’s all very fine,” exclaimed 
Hodgetts, pettishly. “ If it was daylight, 1 
reckon I’d do it fast enough. Who’s that 
little beast grinning like a Cheshire cat? ” 
pointing to Bobby Jefferson. “ Do you think 
you’re clever ? ” 

“ I’m clever enough for that,” was Jeffer¬ 
son’s ready reply. 

This provoked a general stare at our friend. 

“What a cheeky little cub!” exclaimed 
Hodgetts. “ Here you, then try it yourself, 
and I’ll give you a licking if yon can't do it.” 

“ And what if I do it, eh ? ” asked Jefferson, 
eagerly. 

“ Oh, you shall have one of the half- 
crowns, and a licking all the same.” 

“ Done I ” s.oid Jefferson. “ I don’t care 
a wipe for youi licking, though.” 

“ Pray, what’s a wipe ? ” asked Pearce. 

The new boy scurried towards his box, 
which was by his bedside, and threw a dozen 
of his handkerchiefs on the floor. “ You arc 
green,” he said, “ not to know what a wipe is.” 

“ Slang ! ” remarked Pearce, severely. 

To the astonishment of the assembled boys, 
Jefferson seemed able to do what he pleased 
with the half-crowns. Hodgetts became so 
aghast, whether with admiration or upon 
realising that he had lost faalf-a-crown, that 
he forgot to proffer the thrashing he had 
promised Jefferson. There were repeated 
murmurs of wonder and applause as the 
young conjurer showed his hands, now empty 
and now with the money in them. 

“Oh, but that ain’t anything at all, you 
know,” said the lad at length. “ If you 
follows will take them there wipes and stuff 
them into your nightgowns anywhere. I'll 
make you sit up.” 

" Oh, I say ! ” exclaimed Pearce, “ what a 
little cad be is! ” But it was said in no very 
inimical tone ; and though some of the boys 
laughed, Jefferson himself did not seem to 
mind the abuse. 

They did as he bade them with tlie hand- 
kerchiefs, and then, also at his bidding, shut 
their eyes while he counted ten. 

At the end of the time there be stood with 
the ten handkerchiefs, and not one of them 
could honestly avow be had felt being pilfered. 

“Jupiter!” said Pearce, “and now all 
you fellows get into bod, or you’ll be catching 
consumption, you know.” 


He was obeyed with startling alacrity. 

“ Say. you new fellow,” shouted this young 
autocrat from his pillow, “ what's your 
father ? ” 

“Do you mean me?” asked Jefferson, 
with a slight giggle. 

“ Of course 1 do, you little owl. and if you 
mock me I’ll make you warm. What’s your 
father, I say—if you’ve got one ? ” 

“ He's a gentleman what travels.” 

“ A gentleman what travels I Did yon 
ever hear such a way of speaking, Hodgetts '! 
It's like a servants’ hall. Then I teU you 
what, you fellow, the son of a ‘ gentleman 
what travels,’ you just shut your eyes and go 
right off to sleep, sharp; and if you snore I'll 
come and smother you.” 

“ Don't excite yourself, mister,” rejoined 
Jefferson ; after tvhich it was all Pearce 
coold do to restrain himself from getting up 
and, as be said, punching the boy’s bead. 

Fortunately, at that moment Dr. Bomaine 
entered the dormitory to see that all was 
quiet. He strolled twice or thrice up and 
down the room, whispering a kind word or 
two where he saw the gleam of wakeful eyes, 
and then departed. Ere be was gone little 
Jefferson bad fallen fast asleep, and as he 
did not respond to Pearce’s further sallies, 
this young gentleman also followed bis ex¬ 
ample. 

It was thought by some in the morning 
that this new boy would be marvellously 
punished for his disrespect to his elders. 
But really there was no resisting the good 
humoiir and coolness of young Jefferson. 
Even while they were dressing he diverted 
the dormitory with sundry tricks which 
puzzled Miss Davis prodigiously. She could 
not understand bow the soap, for example, 
found its way into her pocket, and her be¬ 
wilderment made even Pearce shout with 
laughter. 

“ There's a cunning spirit somewhere 
among yon young gentlemen,” she remarked, 
with a stiff smile. 

“ You bet there is I ” said Master Jefferson, 
with such preternatural gravity, considering 
bis ten years of age, that again ^ere was a 
universal bellow. 

This seemed to establish the boy’s popu¬ 
larity with his dormitory mates. Nor was 
it very different with the rest of the school. 
The lads were really a very innocent, over¬ 
fed little community, in a fine condition for 
hero-worship. Jefferson’s sleight-of-hand 
soon became a byword with them, and with 
him in their midst they had few- weary 
moments, even on wet days, when stamp- 
sticking and drawing and reading had be¬ 
come tedious to them. Some there were 
who elevated their noses at him because of 
his coarse, ungrammatical speech. But 
even here his extraordinary influence de¬ 
clared itself. The very phrases that had 
been scoffed at in bis mouth as vulgar to a 
degree soon became current in the school— 
much to Miss Davis’s concern, 

(To be coiUinued.) 
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tee ‘‘BOT’S OWN” BECITEE. 

THE TRAITOR GREEK. 

(Told at Ihf limt of thf lubjugalion of llirrer hg Ihr liomitm, trhou inin-T-fHlioii. nuJrr ilelrllui, had hom intUrd bg fsparla, 168 n.c.) 


B efore the Spartan's palace pate 
The Roman trumpet sounds; 

Along the clamorous market-place 
The legion's tramp resounds; 

In chamber bashed, and curtained round, 

A woonded warrior slept, 

And o’er a father's conch a child 
Unwearying vigU kept. 

From dreamy rest the sleeper stirred. 

And woke to sorrow’s pain : 

*'Alas, poor Oreeoe I ” he murmured, " Lost! 
Vain erery struggle, vain! 


For dead'ning sloth, no less than Rome 
Has burdened her with doom. 

And shrouds a race of nerveless slaves 
In Fate’s unending gloom ! 

“ And sternly true the dismal talc.— 
How bloodstained civil strife. 

In blinding greed for selfish sway, 
Befouled the nation's life. 

The gods go forth from tottering walls, 
'They spurn our cankered powers. 
They lay the sceptre of the world 
In nobler hands than ours ! 


“ ’Twas when the beaten Persian fled 
Across the watery plains. 

The lust for Persian splendour dropped 
Its venom in our veins. 

Then fell that curse of gdds and men, ~ 

Ah, woe for Sparta's fame!- - 
That lies, and shall for ever lie, 

Upon Pausauias' name. 

O Fates ungenerous ! Would lo Heav'n 
Bull Thebes had served your turn ! 

Or wily Athens taught her crew 

Such treachery to learn ! [What 



" Hector on the Walla of Troy.” 
(Draun/or Hit “ ilof't iwn Faj/tr” bg H. Walklr.) 
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tli.iXE Bruise (Lump One).—Wo don't know wlint ii 
»((iiii> bruise i4 oil ilic m>1p of tbe foot. Alt our own 
Slone bruises were received ia tin* front—woutnis of 
lioiioar. But by all means show your foot Co u 
doctor. 


Siscnxo IX THK Ears (W. F. H.).—It i • a iiern.ii- of 

fecticiii wliicli it wotii'l lie itnpcissiljle l<> ii l\\..a 
on witlmut n loop and careful e^nmlllati<ln, As tins 
is otic of tlic qufstion your father should cuumiIc a 
doctor ut his own place. 


Dvrirs-Hrir*. - Ttip starement nitout the hlbemation 
ot swallows tiiviiT wat.T lias long since beeadlsproreii. 

“ Fossil.”— 1. it woiiM take up too much room If wc 
were to ^i'e you n desiTfption in the enrmpon- 
deuce column of how to makeau accumulator. We 
ho|>e to have iiu article shortly ou tltU subject. 2. 
It Is r|ui(i‘ iiuios-'ilile to answer tills, as it deficDda on 
till- will of (he maker. We would not use a 6 c.p.lamp 
which ni|uirc<l more than 8 volts, iinioM \re .^d a 
strunir eurreut at our dUiKisid. 

Ei>wi\ .1. .^vcxcTtn, 1. Take a long gbs? tiilie (Bay a 
foot longi iilMiut f inch in liiamelcr, and fix a brass 
cup on eni'li end with a hole in theo-iitre through 
Mhicii a tliick bras.' iisl puiws tightly—one is ce- 
nieiitoi] (w.ldercil) to the cup, the other is loose. Hx 
tlic tube upright ou a stand and fill it with water, 
the bottom cup being cniieiiteii to the glaMto make 
it watertight, thehross nsl.sarc long enough to touch 
pucli other inside the tulie when rc(|Wircd. Connect 
the wire from one temiinal of tlie coil to the top rod. 
and tile u ire attachat to the hoodie to the other. By 
pushing in or pulling out the top rod, the current lia» 
to iHss through more or less water, and is therefore 
increased or diminislie<l. When the rods touch you 
get tlie full force of the colL 3. We don't know of 
any simpler commutator than the "barrel form” 
wliicti you sconi to dc'pise. You could do what you 
want by liaving two br.L->s pins which tightly fit into 
two brass sh< atli>. (lu-se hciiig inndated from loch 
Ollier by Is-ing ti.\oil Into holes In a board. One of 
the pin,' is ci.iinect<sl to one wire of the primary coil, 
and (be other u iili the other wire. The sheaths are 
also ciiiinccUsl, one with one terminal of the battery, 
the other with the otlwT tcrminaL When the pins 
arc crossol over and Inserted in opposite sln-.itbs the 
current goes tin- revenie way to when the wirct are 
Etmi^lit from coil to pins, because the canuectioiis of 
luittcry and coil vary according to the posltioiisof the 
pins. 3, You can get all matoriaU from the Scientific 
Alliance. * and H Dyer's Iluildings, llolbum, K.r-.. or 
lk-.srs. fox & I'd,. 11. Fetter Lanc,KC. It is against 
our rule- to reply by post. 

(ii;mx«; Fat <in I.kiv (Dntt. M.). —Answered scores 
ot titurs. Head baek currespoiulcnce. 

HoMKKti (Walt. Bent).—I. There are all IdinU of 
chei{uers and mealies. ASOD-milcracelsnot unkuowu 
in Fnuice. 

UAiinir WITH UrsNisfi From f»\K Eyr (Xo Name).-- 
If astringents do not cure it, it may be caused by In- 
ver.'ioii of a suial! portion of the eyelid. A ret. (*011111 
tell you bv exatnlnliig It. Wc are only guessing. 
But dogs and rabbits often suffer thus. Au opemtiou 
i' nis d •'I. 
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TOM. DICK, AND HAKllY 


A SCHOOL STORY, 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

^■M»r ^ “ Mr Vtet Uotue at i^rUtgarth," " Mf frtmi 
“Fifth Form «f St. bominie't” tie. 


One by one the Philoiophera ran the gauntlet of that fatal dcbaikatien 





















CHAFTKB XTIIL—OOIKO OOWX STRRAM. 

I F any one rapposed that Low Heath 
had heard the last of Mr. Jarman’s 
gay they little knew Hr. Jarman, or 
Tempest, or the Philosophers. The ghost 
of that unhappy effigy was hardly likely 
to be laid by a simple magistenal de¬ 
cision. 

Mr. Jarman, it was mmoured, had a 
bad quarter of an hour with the Doctor 
that evening, and went about his ordinary 
work for the next few days with a scowl 
which boded no good to any one who 
chanced to cross him, least of all to those 
of us who had contributed to his defeat. 

Tempest, on the other hand, took his 
victory coolly. He talked it over with 
his chums, and came to the conclusion 
that they were quits with the enemy and 
could afford to leave him alone. But it 
was plain to see that he had suffered a 
jar, which found expression in his reckless 
unconcern for the duties of bis position 
as head of his house, and an increased 
disinclination to make any exertion for 
the credit of a school which, be con¬ 
sidered, had treated him ill. What 
troubled me most was to notice that his 
spirits had flagged, and that he was 
dropping slowly into the listless indiffe¬ 
rence which had made Pridgin only a 
term ago shirk his responsibilities to the 
school. 

Towards us jimiors he was utterly eas^'- 
going, perhaps in token of his gratitude for 
the assistance we bad rendered him at a 
critical time; hut chiefly, I fear, because 
he was slack to check anything which 
seemed to defy constituted authority or 
promised to give an uneasy time to the 
representatives of law and order. 

To do us credit, we availed ourselves 
of his licence to the uttermost. Sharpe's 
rapidly became known as the “ rowdy ” 
house at Low Heath, and we grew almost 
proud of the distinction. Mr. Shaipe, an 
amiable bookworm, mode periodical mild 
expostulations,which were mways most de¬ 
ferentially received, and most invariably 
neglected. 

If any reader thinks (as we flattered 
ourselves at the time) that Mr. Jarman 
was the cause of all this state of things, 
let me tell him he is as stupid as we 
young fools then were. 

It’s all very well to stand up for your 
rights, but the way to do it is not by letting 
everything go wrong. If poor old Tem¬ 
pest had taken a bigger view of things he 
would have seen that the way to pay Jarman 
outwasby making Sharpe's house the crack 
bouse of Low Heath in spite of him. 
But how hard it is to see just what the 
right thing is at the time I So I do not 
propose to throw stones at anybody, what¬ 
ever the reotler may do. 

The Philosophers of course duly entered 
a record of the transactions just related 
in their minutes, the reading of which 
occupied the whole of one of the extraor¬ 
dinary general meetings of their club. 

One could never say what line Langrish 
would take up; and I as president always 
had my qualms in calling upon him to 
read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

On the present occasion our meeting 
was held one half-holiday late in the term, 
in mid-stream, on a barge which, in the 
course of a “ scientific ” ramble, we found 
in a forlorn condition, about a mile above 
Low Heath. It was empty, and neither 


Owi^ 


horse nor man nor boy was there to br • 
token that it had an owner. 

Bein^ capacious, though dirty—for it 
was evidently in the habit of carrying 
coal—it struck us generally that in the 
interests of philosophy we should explore 
it. The result being satisfactory, it was 
moved and seconded and carried that the 
Club hereby hold an extraordinary meet¬ 
ing. 

Objection was taken to the proximity of 
our meeting place to the bank—“ in case 
some of the day louts should be fooling 
about," 08 Warminster explained. There¬ 
upon, with herculean efforts, we shoved 
out the stern across stream, the prow 
being still tethered; and catcliing on to a 
stake, we had the satisfaction not only 
of feeling ourselves in an unassailable 
position, but of knowing tbat we were 
effectually blocking the river for any pre¬ 
sumptuous wayfarer who wanted to go 
either up stream or down. 

After exploring the bunks and lockers 
and hold of the unsavoury vessel, Trimble 
proposed that it would be best for the 
Club to occupy seats on the floor of the 
barge, where, quite invisible to any one on 
shore or stream, we could hold our meet¬ 
ing undisturbed. 

In a few introductory remarks, which 
were listened to with some impatience, 1 
explained that things hod reached a criti¬ 
cal state at Low Heath. It was the duty 
of everybody to back up Tempest and 
make it hot for Jarman. (Cries of ‘‘ Why 
don't you ? ” “ What’s the use of yon ? ”) 
We didn’t intend to be interfered with by 
anybody, and if Coxhead didn’t shut up 
shying bits of coal he’d get one for him¬ 
self (derisive cheers from Coxhead, and 
more coal). 

Coxhead and I were both warm when, 
a quarter of an hour later, I resumed the 
chair and called upon our excellent secre¬ 
tary to read the minutes, which he accor¬ 
dingly did. 

" Owing to the asinine mulishness of 
Sarah-’’ Here an interruption oc¬ 

curred. 

“Look here," said I, “j'ou’ve got to 
drop tbat, Langrish. I’ve told you tdready 
I’m not going to stand it-’’ 

“ Stand what ? Being called Sarah or an 
asinine mule?’’ I explained that I was 
particularly referring to Sarah. 

“ Oh, all serene,’’ said the secretary. 
" We’ll start again.’’ 

“ Owing to the asinine mulishness of 
S—H, and three between-’’ 

“ No—that won’t do,’’ said I, fiercely. 

“ Owing to the asinine mulishness of—’’ 
here the speaker pointed at me with his 
thumb—“of the asinine mule in the 
chair-’’ 

I was weak enough to let this pass, and 
the applause with which it was received 
quite carried the secretary off his feet. 
When he got on them again he resumed: 

“ Jarman’s guy was mulled all through. 
Even Trimble couldn’t have made a bigger 
mess of it." 

Here Trimble mildly interposed, but 
Langrish, who hod hooked one arm 
tbroxigh a ring in the side of the vessel, and 
had a firm grip with his feet up against a 
rib in front of him, was inflexible. 

“—bigger mess of it,” he repeated, when 
at last he was free to proceed. “ It was 
stuck just under the grating of the gym., 
and w as neatly blown up by Jannan at 
8.16 on November 2. The cost of the 


fireworks was four-and-six, which the 
asinine mule, as it was his fault, is going to 
hand over to the Club, or know the reason 
why." 

I said I would know the reason why. 
Whereupon a long Socratic argument en¬ 
sued. 

“ Do you mean to say it wasn't your 
fault ? ’’ demanded Langrish. 

“ I couldn’t tell Jarman would drop his 
cigar down." 

“ But if you’d tried you couldn't have 
stuck him in a better place ? ’’ 

“ That’s what I thought. What have 
you got to growl at ? ” 

“ You offered to put it in a safe place ? " 
“ No, I didn't. I didn’t want to have it 
at all.’’ 

“ But you did have it; you can’t deny 
that.” 

“ No—but-" 

“ Hold on. And you stuck it there 
under the grating." 

“ WeU, and if I did-? ’’ 

“ And that's bow Jarman's cigar got 
on to it." 

“Yes—but-’’ 

“ And that's how it blew up, xvasn’t it ? 
Y'ou ha\'en't the cheek to say tbat wasn’t 
the way it blew up ? ’’ 

“ Of course it was; only-’’ 

“ Therefore, if you hadn’t stuck it there 
it wouldn't have blown up. You can’t 
deny that 9 ’’ 

“ I don’t say that. What I say-’’ 

“ Tlierofore it was you who blew it up ; 
and it's you’ve got to pay for the fireworks, 
Q.E.D.; and if you don't shut up, young 
Sarah, you’ll get your face washed." 

I felt I was the victim of a very one¬ 
sided argument, but the popular verdict was 
so manifestly in favour of the secretary, 
that I was constrained to allow the point 
to pass. 

“—reason why," resumed Langrish. 
“ There was a bit of a row, and the Doctor 
and some of the chaps were had up before 
the beak. We got on all serene till a 
howling chimpanzee whose name is Sarah 

“ There you are again," said I. “ I’ll pay 
you now.” 

“ What are you talking about ? I never 
mentioned you—did I, you chaps 9 ’’ 

“ Rather not," chimed in the Philoso¬ 
phers assembled. 

“ Of course,” said Lanmsh, “ if when¬ 
ever you 'hear of a howling chimpanzee 
you tbink you’re being referred to, we can’t 
help it, can we 9 ’’ 

Tlie cheers which greeted this unanswer¬ 
able proposition convinced me I had given 
myself away for once. 

“-howlingchimpanzee.whosename’s 

Sarah, put in his oar and spoilt the whole 
thing.” 

“ If it hadn't been for me," protested I, 
“ you’d none of you have been thereat all.” 

“ The magistrate," proceeded Langrish, 
not heeding the interruption, “ treated him 
with the contempt he deserved, and gave 
him a caution which he'll remember to 
the end of his days." 

“ I don’t remember it now,” I growled- 
“ Turn him out for interrupting," 
shouted the secretary. 

“ You’d better not try,” snarled I, pre¬ 
paring to contest my seat. But Langrish, 
eager to continue, went on : 

“ The rest of us pulled Tempest through 
easy. If Trim hadn’t dropped his ‘ h's,* 
and-’’ 
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Here there was a real row. Trim rose 
majestic and outraged, and hurled him¬ 
self on the secretary; and for a quarter of 
an hour at least, any casual passer-by glan¬ 
cing at the apparently empty barge in mid¬ 
stream, would have come to tlie conclusion 
that it was swaying from side to side 
rather more violently than the force of the 
current seemed to warrant. 

Trimble’s “h’s” took a long time to 
avenge, and by the time it was done, most 
of MS were pretty much the colour of the 
coaldust in which we had searched for them. 

J..angrish was about to proceed with his 
luckless minutes when Warminster, who 
had happened to peep above board for the 
sake of fresh air, exclaimed : 

“ Hullo, we're adrift! ” 

Instantly all hands were on board, and 
we discovered that our gallant barge, pro¬ 
bably during the last argument, had slipped 
her boathook at the stem, and that the 
rope which held our prow had evidently 
been slipped for us by a couple of youths 
wearing the town-boy ribbon, whom we 
could descry at that moment strolling inno¬ 
cently up the towing-path, apparently heed¬ 
less of our existence. 

The great lumbering barge was going 
down stream side on, about half-wav 
between either bank, at the breakneck 
speed of a mile an hour. We had lost 
our boathook, and bad nothing whatever 
to navigate our craft with. Worst of all, 
at the end of the long reach, coming to 
meet us, we could see another barge, 
towed by a horse, which could certainly 
never pass up in safety. 

We were in for it, and had evidently 
nothing to do but peer, with our grimy 
faces over the gunwale, at our impending 
doom. About a hunted yards off the 
men in charge of the opposition barge 
became aware of our presence, and a 
hurried interchange of polite observations 
took place between the skipper at the 
helm and the driver on the tow-path; the 
result of which was that their tow-rope 
was cast off and hauled ashore ; and man 
and horse, accompanied by a dangerous- 
looking dog, advanced at a quick pace to 
meet us. 

The rope was hurriedly gathered up in 
a coil and thrown across our bows, and 
we were invited to hitch the loop at the 
end over the hook on our front thwart. 
The horse was then put in motion, and 
the downward career of our ark suffered 
on abrupt check, as we found ourselves 
rudely lugged in towards the bank. 

The situation was an awkward one, for 
not only was the skipper of the opposition 
barge landed, and awaiting us with an 
UDComplimeDtary eagerness on the bonk, 
but the driver, whip in hand, was stand¬ 
ing beside him, and the dog, showing his 
teeth, beside him. 

” Kotebed yer, are we ? ” said the former, 
with a deplorable profusenees of unneces¬ 
sary verbiage, as be jumped on board. 
** We tho't as much. Lend me that there 
whip, Bill.” 

” You tip ’em over, Tom; I’ll make 
'em jump.” 


Escape was impossible. Our exits were 
in the hands of the enemy. We made one 
feeble attempt to temporise. 

” We’re sorry,” said I, in my capacity 
as spokesman. ” We didn’t know it was 
your boat, really.” 

" You knows it now,” said the proprietor. 
“ Over you go, or I’ll ’elp yer.” 

Wbnt! was it a case of being pitched 
overboard ? We looked round desperately 
for hope, bxit there was none. We might 
by a concerted action have tackled one 
man, but the other on the bank, with the 
whip and the dog, was a formidable 
second line to carry. It needed all our 
philosophy to sustain us in the emergency. 

” Come, wake up',” shouted the man. 
” ’Ere, Tike, come ! ” 

Wherexipon, to our terror, the dog leapt 
up on to the barge, and jumped yapping 
in our midst. 

” T’other side, if you please,” said the 
bargee, as I prepared dismally to take my 
header on the near side. “ Wake 'im up, 
Tike!” 

I needed no waking up; and giving 
mvself up for lost, bounded to the other 
side of the barge, and made a floimdering 
jump overboatd. Luckily for us the Low 
Heathens could swim to a man, and if all 
that we were in for was to swim round 
that hideous barge and get ashore, we 
should have been easUy out of it. But 
we had yet to reckon with the man 
and the whip, who in his turn made 
every preparation to reckon with us. 

I was the first to taste his mettle. He 
had me twice before I could get clear, 
and I seem to feel it as I write. One 
by one the luckless and dripping Philo, 
sophers ran the gauntlet of that fatal 
daparkation, which was by no means 
alRviated by the opprobrious hilarity of 
our two castigators and the deliglited 
yappings of Tike. 

At last it was all over, and, dripping 
and smarting, we collected our shattered 
forces a quarter of a mile down the towing- 
path, and hastily agreed that as a meeting 
place for Philoso^ers a barge was not 
a desirable place. It was fiirtber agreed, 
that if we could catcli the day l>oyB, 
who were the source of all our woes 
(for if our barge had not been let adrift, we 
could have sheered off in time), we would 
do to them as we had been done by. 

By good or ill hick, we had scarcely 
arrived at this important decision when a 
defiant shout from a little hill among the 
trees close by apprised us that we were not 
the only occupants of the river bank; and 
worse still, that whoever the strangers 
were, they must have been witnesses of 
our recent misfortunes—a certainty which 
niiule us feel anything but friendly. 

“ Who are they ? ” said Langrisli. 

“ Suppose it's those Urbans,” said 
Coxhead. “ I heard they were going to 
excavate somewhere this way.” 

” I vote we go and see,” said Trimble, 
who was evidently smarting not a little. 

So we went and saw, and it was even 
as Coxhead hod surmised. For as we 
approached, shouts of— 


“ Who got licked with a whip ? ” 
“ What’s the price of beauty ? ” “ Why 
don’t you dry your clothes ?" fell on 
our ears. 

“ Yah—^we dare you to come down and 
have your noses pulled t ” shouted we. 

“ We dare you to come up, and have 
your hair curled 1 ” shouted they. 

We accepted the invitation, and stormed 
the hill. The battle was short and sharp. 
We were fifteen to ten, and had a 
grievance. I found myself engaged with 
Dicky Brown, who, though he did himself 
credit, was hampered by a sntchelful of 
stones, which he fondly hoped might turn 
out to be fossils, on his back. I grioie to 
say, I made mincemeat of Dicky on this 
occasion. In a few minutes the hill was 
ours, and the enemy in full retreat. 

We remained a ^ort time to celebrate 
our victory, and then adjourned to tlia 
school, a little solaced in our spirits. 

The day’s troubles, however, wero not 
over, for at the door of Sharpe’s house, 
reinforced by half-a-dozen recruits, stalked 
the Urbans, thirsting for repristJs, and 
longing to wipe out scores. 

Then ensued a notable battle. We failed 
to dislodge the enemy by a forward 
attack, and for some time it seemed as if 
our fiank movements would be equally 
unsucceesfiil. At length, by a great effort, 
we succeeded in cutting off a few of them 
from the main body, and were applying 
ourselves to the task of annihilating ihe 
rest, when Tempest appeared on the scene. 

He looked fa^ed and harassed, and was 
evidently not much interested in cur 
battle. A row was now too common a 
thing in Sharpe’s to be an event, and 
he showed it to proceed with completo 
unconcern. 

Just, hottever, as he was turning to 
enter the house, Mr. Jarman came up. 

It was almost the first time wo had 
met ofiiciolly since our encounter in the 
magistrate’s room, and as with one ac¬ 
cord we ceased hostilities and stared at 
him, one or two of the more audacious 
of our party indulged in a low hiss. 

“Come in, you fellows, nt once,” said 
Tempest, turning on his heel. 

“ Wait, you boys,” said Mr. Janiian, 
taking out bis pencil. “ Wail, Tempest.” 

But Tempest did not wait, nor did we, 
but made a deliberate rush into our house, 
and in less than a minute were safely 
stowed away in our several studies, securu 
from all immediate arrest 

Ii was an act of open rebellion such os 
Shai^ie's had not yet ventured on. There 
was no excuse that any of us hod not 
heard the order. We had, and had dis¬ 
obeyed it. And in the present instance 
Tempest had headed ns. What would bo 
the consequence ? 

We were not destined to know till next 
morning, when a notice appeared on tho 
board stating that Mr. Sharpe’s house 
having been reported for riotous conduct 
and disobedience to orders, the head¬ 
master would meet tlie boys in hall at 
eleven o’clock. 

(_To bt tontinued.) 
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UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 

Author nj “Champions of the KremUn," ''The Tiger Chief of Burmah," etc., elf. 


S O startling and so xitterly nneYpected 
was this grim revelation, that the 
planter was at first inclined to treat it as 
a mere fancy of his friend's overwrought 


CHAPTER xvni.— THE 3JE8SEKGEE OF EVIL. 

him. was, to say the least of it, decidedly 
suspicious; and, as they talked over the 
matter during their homeward walk, Mr. 
Guest gradually came round to his com- 


Digby was forced to own, very unwill¬ 
ingly, tliat he was not. 

“ And then,” continued Mr. Guest, 
“ even if Arthur were here, what good 



“ Evidently badly hurt." 

and feverish imagination. But he could 
not deny that the man’s unnccoimtable 
disappcamncc. following so closely upon 
his discovery that Knight was watching 
him and questioning the overseer about 


panion'rt view of the 


There’s only one 


liing to be done now 


which contrasted start 


lingly with his habitual 
Ak I’m 


)f catching that rascal 
now that he has once 
got off, I shall just ride 
over to Simpson* 
tomorrow, and tell 
Hamilton all about 
it." 

“ You won’t do an.vthing so absurd, my 
dear fellow,” rejoined the planter, quietly. 
“ To begin with, Hamilton will most likely 
bo bock here to-morrow himself, so you 
wouldn’t gain anything by going in search 
of him; and besides, are you fit fora twenty- 
eight-milc ride in your present state ? ” 


could he do ? As you say yourself. 

iTc*.-. no hope of our caUdiing that 
scoundrel now that he has once slipj>ed 
through our fingers. In fact, I think 
you've done poor Arthur the best service 
you could possibly do by scaring this 
rogue away as you did; for if he didn’t 
mean to murder Hamilton himself, 
he must ha\e intended to bum down 
the factory. As he’s gone, let him go, 
and he thankful that we're rid of him; 
and if he ever shows his nose here 
a"ain. we won’t let him escape so 
ily! ” 

Tlie correspondent yielded at length 
to his friend's unanswerable 
liients ; but he did so with murked 
reluctajice, and with a vague, haunting 
presentiment of coming evil which was 
destined to be only too speedily ful¬ 
filled. 

The next day came and went wdthout 
any sign of Arthur Hamilton’s return, and 








Digby Knight, fevered with anxiety and 
appreheiisiun, and deprived by iUness of 
all his wonted self-command, was, in the 
graphic words of his host, “ as cross as a 
hippopotaiuus with a stomach-achc.” 

But Arthur had in reality a very good 
reason for his delay. By one of those 
carious accidents which often produce 
such formidably important consequences, 
a slight hitch in the preparations for the 
proposed trial of the new machinery had 
deferred the experiment for a whole day. 

Major Simpson, however, seemed to 
trouble himself very little about this post¬ 
ponement, for just then he had something 
else to think of. Immediately previous to 
Hamilton's arrival, a telegram, consider¬ 
ably delayed in transmission, had como to 
inform the Major that Colonel St. George 
and his party (whom the hospitable old gen¬ 
tleman had been expecting daily for a week 
past) had reached Kandy, and were just 
starting thence to visit him ; and from the 
time taken by the message on the road, 
the guests might be expected to turn up 
almost as soon as their telegram. 

But to the boimdless hospitality of an 
Enghsh planter in Ceylon, such a “sur¬ 
prise party ’’ was rather a treat than 
otherwise; and though the intclligcnco 
reached him at a peculiarly awkward time 
(for it was already after dark, and within 
twenty minutes of his usual dinner hour), 
the worthy Major at once bestirred him¬ 
self to get everything in readiness for the 
reception of his expected (or rather imex- 
pected) guests. 

He was still in the thick of his hospi¬ 
table preparations, when a sudden claiiiour 
of voices was heard outside, a brood glare 
of red light dashed through the deepening 
darkness, and up to the door of tlie 
bungalow, amid looks of amused astonish¬ 
ment from Major Simpson's native ser¬ 
vants, came a group of strange figures 
which looked very much like a ])arody of 
a Guy Fawkes procession on the .jth of 
November. 

First appeared two tall, gaunt, half-cla<l 
Cingalese, carrying huge torches of 
blazing wood. Close behind them, in a 
sort of rude chair formed of broken boughs 
tied together with twisted shawls, sat, 
half-upright, the dgure of a sturdy Tamil 
(evidently badly hurt) home along between 
two stout coolies. Next followed a grim* 
looking tatterdemalion, who, all in rags 
from head to foot, and further disguised 
by a very dirty face and a tangled beard 
dripping with water, would hardly have 
been recognised by his best friend as the 
stately and dignified Colonel St. George. 

After the colonel, with his toes dis¬ 
playing themselves ostentatiously tlirough 
his burst boots, and his sun-helinct 
smashed in over his eyes like the top of 
an egg, came Seymour Torrington, who 
needed nothing but a banjo to set him up 
at once as a “ negro minstrel,'' for his 
face and hands were as black as ink, and 
his white jacket was striped like a zebra 
with broad smears of red clay. 

Beside him hobbled his brother Dick, 
who might have served as a model for 
“ Ponlapolin with the Bare Arm '' in “ Don 
Quixote; ” for the right sleeve of his coat 
had been tom away to the very shoulder, 
and the tattered shreds of the shirt below 
streamed in the night wind “ lilvo banners 
to the sky.’’ Tlie extraordinary procession 
was closed by Percy St. George, whoso 
attention was divided between scraping 
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a huge blot of wet mud out of his left eye, 
and doing his best to conceal the fact that 
the seat of his trousers had been torn 
clean out. 

“ Hullo 1 what a mess you’re in ! ’’ cried 
the old major, rallying from his first 
stupefaction at the sight of all this havoc. 

“ Had a spill on the road, I suppose. 
Come along in, and cbtmge your clothes." 

" We can’t very well do that for we’ve 
got no clothes to change,” auswued Dick 
Torrington, with a grin. “ All our lug¬ 
gage is at the bottom of a precipice, and 
it’s just the merest fluke that wc ain’t 
there too ! ” 

And he broke off into a shout of 
laughter, in which his Rugby cojiirndo 
joiJied as heartily as if this hairbreadth 
escape from destruction were the finest 
joke in the world. 

“ All your higgage at the bottom of a 
precipice ! ” echoed Major Simpson, look¬ 
ing bewildered, as indeed he well might. 

“ Every bit of it! ” rejoined Torrington, 
as gleefully as if this fact reflected the 
highest credit upon them all. “ We’A-o 
brought nothing along with ns but that 
hurt nigger, and we fagged these two chaps 
to carry him because ho was too hard hit 
to walk. Hadn’t you better seo to him a 
bit ■? He’s had a pretty bad bninp.” 

“ Bring him in at once,” cried Simpson 
to the two coolies who supported the 
injured man. “ Whereabouts was it that 
yoti came to grief? ” he added, turning to 
Colonel St. George. 

“ About a mile down tlie valley, as near 
as I can guess,” answered the colonel. 

“ and I remember that wo had just passed 
a dead tree split in tv/o.” 

“ I know the place, then,’’ answered his 
host, “ and I’ll just send round sumo of 
my men nt onco to pick up your traps, for 
it won’t do to let ’em lie there till morning. 

In the meantime, come in and tidy up, and 
I'll see what I can do for you in tho way 
of clothes.” 

What tho worthy major could do was 
not much, but he did his best; and,about 
an hour later, the four guests, washeil 
clean with some ditticultj' from the traces 
of their " spill,” were sitting down to an 
excellent dinner—Colonel St. George in 
a suit of tlie major’s (which was nt least 
three inches too short for liiiii), Seymour 
Torrington in a suit of .\rthur Hamilton's 
(which was fully four inches too long), 
and the two boys draped like Roman 
senators, in quilts, shawls, old dressing- 
gowns, and anything else that come to 
hand. 

By tho time Simpson’s coolies returned 
with the missing luggage (which was not 
so mucli the worse as might have been 
expected, thanks to tho mass of briers and 
interwined creepers which had broken its 
fall) tho major hod elicited from his guests 
all the details of their misadventure—how 
not finding at the station where they had to 
leave tho railway the carriage which they 
had ordered to meet them there, they had 
been forced to hire a country cart for tho 
luggage, and to tramp along beside it— 
how tho boys, beginning to get tired, had 
at length scrambled into the cart—how 
tho driver had strayed from tlio track in 
the <larkness, and ended by upsetting his 
cart on tho edge of a dec]) and rocky 
ravine, bntising himself severely, and 
shooting out all tho baggage over tlie 
brink of the precipice, wliilo Dick and 
Percy escaped the same fate ouly by 
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“jumping off like scalded cats,” os the 
latter expressively phrased it. 

" Blit it was a case of look before you 
leap, after all,” cried Itick; "for we 
jumped slap Into a clump of thorn bushes 
and tore ourselves all to bits. I got stuck 
so full of thoniR that I could hardly pull 
my clothes off—they were regularly 
pinned on to me all the way round! ” 

“ And mine were gummed on to me 
with mud, just like postage-stamps,” said 
Percy; “and when I wanted to undress, I 
had to melt ’em off with liot water! ” 

“And IIS if that wa.sn't enough,” a<ldod 
Dick, “ while I was standing on my head 
among tho thorns, I could hear my new 
Calcutta porfmaiiteau going bump, bump, 
bump, from rock to rock ; and I’m sure I 
suffered far tho most of tlie two, as tlu- 
schoolmasters say when tliey give you a 
licking! ” 

“ And then,” continued Percy, “ by way’ 
of improving mattei-s, we found that that 
jolly old bridge down there had been car¬ 
ried away, and the niggers that we’d got 
to help ns said we must cross by the ford, 
and they couldn’t find the ford in the 
dark, and we just had to go slap through 
the river happy-go-lucky, and were pretty 
nearly drowned in doing it, let alono 
making ourselves ns dirty as pigs with the 
mud on the bank.” 

“And I got a whole lot of sand right down 
tho back of my neck.” chimed in Dick, 
“and oh, didn't it just make mo feel nice 
and comfortable ! I felt just us if I’d been 
bathing in broken glass, and then gone to 
dry myself in a beehive ! ” 

“ But it's ‘ all in tlie day’s woi k,’ as tho 
hunter said when tho lion ate him,” cried 
Percy, winding up this duct; “and it's 
worth double the grind to be bie k luuo 
again. We’re in jolly good luck to find 
ijuii here, Jlr. Hamilton ; and now, if wo 
only had old Johnny Bramston ar I Guest 
to top up, we should just be comj JcUo.” 

“ Well, I hope you itill liave them 
soon,” said tho old major,',heartily, “for 
I’m going to send off a coolie to Palm 
Hill the first thing to-morrow morning, 
and ask them over here to meet you. 
Pve got a treat in store for them that 
they little dream of. This morning I re¬ 
ceived a sort of deputation from soino 
pcasiuits on the other side of tho Peak, to 
tell me that there’s a ‘rogue elephant’ 
destroying their crops, and pulling their 
huts down, and playing at mischief gene¬ 
rally—and that tliey want mo to hill him 
for tliem. So I was thinking that we 
might orgimise a hunting expcilition into 
the eastern jungle, and all go together. 
You’ll go with us, Hamilton, of course ? " 

“I siioiUd like nothing better,” said 
.\rthur, hesitatingly ; “ but I don't think 
I ought to be so long away from my 
plantation at a time.” 

“ Pooh! ” cried the major, " u’uat does 
tliat matter? Tho plantation won’t run 
away, and Guest's ^ways there to keep 
an eye upon it; and you told me yourself 
that he’d promised, if you were detained 
here, to send you word every now and 
then how things were going. How do 
3 ’on supjKise hia plantation gets on when 
he’s away in England ? ” 

Arthur yielded, while Colonel t'i. George 
and Seymour Torrington, who were aa 
eager as boys for the promised sj)ort, nt 
onco began to talk it over with tlwir host, 
and hml got the whole expedition planned 
out before they went to bed. 
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'ITio next day the major tried his new 
machinery with perfect success; and 
Hamilton (with whose plantation every¬ 
thing had gone well so far) began to look 
forward joyfully to the time when that 
improved engine should work for him too, 
and be an instrument in that scheme of 
rebuilding his fallen fortunes w’hich he 
had never once laid aside. 

The following afternoon brought Johnny 
Bramston and his cousin, in high glee at 
meeting their chums again, and wild with 
delight at the prospect of taking part in 
the |»;*ojeptecl hunt. Dick and Percy at 
onco liog.an to pour out their Thibetan 
adventures, and tlie cousins, having no 
equally exciting experiences of their own 
to relate, fell back npon the weird legend 
of the “ Valley of Unseen Depths,” which, 
thrown into the background for a time by 
the dutie.s of their new life, came to the 
front again at the first suggestion of an 


expedition through the very region in 
which the lost valley was supposed 
to lie. 

*“ And have ^ ou never found out any 
more about it ? ” asked the two listeners, 
who had drunk in with breathless attention 
every word of the startling tale. 

“ No such luck! ” answered Guest. 
“ We (lid meet with one old Murman not 
far from here, who came from the edge of 
the eastern jungle; and when we asked 
him about it. he said that there certainly 
ivas such a place, and that he had heard 
his grandfather speak of a time when men 
used to go down into it quite easily. But 
when we wanted him to describe to us 
whereabouts it was, you might as well 
have asked a Hottentot the nearest way 
to the North Pole! ” 

*• But now we’ll find it out fi)r our¬ 
selves,” cried Bramston, valiantly. ” We’re 
going right through the jungle in which 

(To b« eondniftt.) 


it must be, and w’e’ll get to it somehow, 
or we’ll know the reason why I ” 

Arthur Hamilton, who heard this strange 
story for the first time, was listening to it 
with no email interest, when one of the 
major’s servants came to tell liim that a 
coolie was asking for him outside, with a 
message from Mr. Guest. 

Out went Hamilton accordingly, and 
returned a few minutes later. 

“ I must ask you to excuse me for a 
little while,” said he to the assembled 
company; “ I have some business to 
attend to.” 

His face was as calm as ever, and his 
voice perfectly steady, though its blithe 
ring was gone; and not one among the 
nierr^' group that he addressed had the 
faintest suspicion that this man, who 
spoke so calmly and looked so cheerAil, 
hod just received the worst news of his 
whole life. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTUBE. 

By Henby Frith, 

Aiil':or of “ Oh th« WiHfft ^ (ht ITfitrf,*' Sehoot Dafi ot Sandilonds," rle., rte. 

cuapTER xvin. —the desperate enoaoemevt betwees the “bichard” and the “serapis,” and its effect on my 

FORTUNES—THE ESCAPE. 


T hus commenced perhaps the most ob¬ 
stinately contested engagement that 
ever has been fought. The result wa.s 
tmexpocted, but as regards the reckless 
tenacity of the chief combatants there can 
be no question. 

Pilling lay with me out of the line of 
fire, as we judged, and the pause after the 
terrible explosion w'as more expressive 
than any firing. All who could assisted 
the poor mutilated men, who presented an 
awful spectacle os they were assisted to 
the lower deck. The dead were thrown 
overboard. 

As the wind slightly increased, our corn* 
raander perceived that Captain Pearson 
could by his superior sailing rako the 
Richard, and he was determined to come 
to close quarters. By degrees the ships 
came close alongside each other, head to 
stern, the bowsprit of the Scroll’s protrud¬ 
ing across the poop of the Richard by the 
niizen-mast. We then saw Jones himself 
rush forward and lash the spar to the mast, 
BO that the wind soon carried the Englisli 
ship alongside at close quarters. 

The ships now swung together with the 
tide, and, os Pilling had anticipated, a 
regular “ hammer and tongs ” engagement 
commenced. The Richard's men had 
closed the lower deck ports, and our 
captain, aware of the supenor power of the 
guns of the Serapia, made an attempt to 
board her. A small quarter-deck engage¬ 
ment ensued, but the Yankees were re¬ 
pulsed. and we heard the English voice 
shout through the smoke : 

“ Has your ship struck ? ” 

The reply came from Jones himself, 
boldly; 

“ I have not begun to fight yet.” 

The ships then fell away, but after some 
attempts to change position they came 
together again, and soon the Richard's 
men began to feel disheartened. The 


colonel of marines withdrew bis men from 
the poop, the sailors quitted the guns, 
while all the time the eighteen-pound 
shot of the Serapi-f come smashing into 
our hull. We could see Jones hurrying 
about to rally his men, for the purser in 
command was wounded, and only three 
guns could do any damage. The position 
was critical. 

It was about half-pa.st eight p.m. ; the 
battle had lasted hmf an hour, but it 
appeared hours. The guns and musketry 
were incessantly discharged; the cries 
and shouts of men, the banging of the guns, 
the dripping decks and mangled bodies, 
made up a scene which no description can 
give an idea of. From the ports, from 
the tops, a rain of missiles fell. Captain 
Jones fought, as he said, “ like a demon.” 
He was everywhere, fighting, advising, 
directing on all sides. Dozens of our 
men fell to rise no more : the cries of pain 
pierced the din of battle, and then the 
shout, “ She's sinking,” appalled the whole 
of the ship's company 1 What an awful 
thing is war! 

But a new enemy appeared. The 
Alliance came and peppered us hotly. 
In vain all shouted out to Landais to 
desist; he kept at ns, both silencing our 
guns, and also now and then hulling the 
Scraffis. There was no doubt of his 
intention; he intended to destroy the 
Richard, and to get all the credit for the 
capture of the Serajns. 

Even in this emergency the captain 
of the Richard did not lose his head. He 
threw double-headed shot into the Serapis, 
swept her decks, cut her masts, flirew 
grenades into her, one of which Hung 
from the main yard did terrible execution. 
A roar, a flash! a number of cartridges on 
the lower deck exploded, flashing from 
gun to gun where they lay ready for use. 
The grenade had fallen down the hatch¬ 


way, and twenty scorched bodies bore 
witness to the dreadful execution effected 
by the missile. 

Now both vessels were on fire, and 
again the cry arose, “ She is sinking.” 
The carpenter and gunner echoed the cry, 
and the latter shouted, “ Quarter, for 
mercy's sake ; our ship is sinking ! ” 

“ Silence,” roare'd Captain Jones, " or 
I'll brain you ! ” 

The unhappy man, wounded and panic- 
stricken. conlinned his appeals. Standing 
near the break of the poop he roared for 
quarter, until the captain of the Serapis 
hailed Captain Jones. 

“ Do you call for quarter ? ” 

“ Never 1 ” replied Jones, and turning, 
he threw his discharged pistol with great 
force at the poor gunner. The weapon 
thus bnitally hurled at his head took 
effect, and with fractured skull the fellow 
tumbled down the open hatchway close 
by. dead I 

Captain Pearson then attempted to 
board, and a hand-to-hand combat began. 
To give any detailed narrative of the 
horr('rs of the situation is impossible. 
The burning ships wrapped in a canopy 
of smoke, the flashes of firearms, the 
curses and cries, the trampling of feet 
and other sounds, were incessant. Above 
all, the moon slione, silvering the smoke, 
and making the shadows of it darker by 
comparison. 

Suddenly a tremendous uproar was 
heard, and u]> from the hatchways came 
the prisoners, released, to swell the tumult. 
This was an embarrassment, but Jones’s 
coolness saved him. Utterly ignoringany 
claims or appeals, he ordered all our 
English prisoners to the pumps t There 
we toiled, aiding our enemy, though I 
heard that one man escaped to tell 
Captain Pearson the state of things on 
board the i^t c/m rd. But ifwe prisoners had 
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only made an attack on the remainder of 
the crew, the Bon HomTne Richard would 
have been captured. The leaders on 
parole would not combine; the rank and 
file had not sufficient resolution. They 
obeyed Jones like slieep ! 

As we were pumping and grumbling, 
ilames shot up above the rigging of the 
ill-fated Scrapif, her masts tottered. 
The assault was renewed, and then Captain 
Pearson himself braved the storm of shot 
and struck his flag. Captain Jones im- 
msdiately ceased to fire, and directed his 
attention to saving his diip, if he could. 

Tho British commander tendered his 
sword to the “ Scotch pirate," saying: 

“ It is painful to surrender to a man 
who has fought with a rope round his 
neck.” 

Jones, instead of replying in anger, said. 

Sir, you have fought like a hero. No 
doubt your sovereign will reward you. 
Here is your sword I ” 

The battle—the most determined on 
record —was over. It was half-past ten p.m. 
The Pallaa had long ago conquered the 
Countess of Scarborough, but all hopes of 
saving the Bon Homme Richard were 
speedily relinquished. The Serapis was 
burning, but her adversary was on fire 
above, and full of water below. The ships 
were hauled asunder, and then the 
wounded main-mast of the Serapis fell 
with a fearful crash ; carrying with it the 
zuizen top-mast. Every effort was made 
to extinguish the fiames. We carried up 
ths powder ready to throw overboard if 
necessary. The Richard was a wreck, 
mangled beyond any powers of description, 
and no one can form any idea of the 
scene of carnage, wreck, and ruin that 
night presented to our gaze. The fire was 
not extinguished until ten o'clock next 
morning. 

But after all the wounded and prisoners, 
myself amongst them, had been trans¬ 
ferred to the captured Serapis, the lieu¬ 
tenant of the Pallas tried to keep the 
Richard afloat. He succeeded for a while, 
but next night—the 25th—about ten 
o’clock, he and his men returned to their 
own vessel. The water had already 
reached the lower deck, and then the end 
came. Captain Jones, and all hands on 
deck, watched the Bon Homme Richard 
sink gently into the ocean. Fortunately, 
AS far 08 we knew, she carried no lives 
with her; but many dead accompmied 
Ber to the bottom of the sea. 

Happily for ua prisoners, the con¬ 
dition of the Serapis was such as to de¬ 
mand great attention, so we were not so 
closely guarded as heretofore. Our parole 
had expired, and Mr. Pilling made to me 
some suggestions for escape. 

But the others ? " 1 said; '‘Captain 
Graves and the rest 1 " 

“ We cannot help them.” he replied. 

Let 08 see what can be done. The pilot- 
boat is still here. It has come back from 
the Pallas at last with the men imder 
Mr. Lent. Dear, dear I what a terrible 
slaughter there has been I It is pro¬ 
vidential that we have escaped un¬ 
harmed.” 

Mr. Filling's remarks were not w'lthout 
foundation. Three hundred dead and 
wounded men out of the ship's company 
of the sunken Richard was a fearful 
•bntcher'sbill" toconteinplate. Theagony 
endured by the wounded was excruciating. 
^Ebose who survived the explosions on 


the Serapis or her adversary lingered in 
terrible suffering, and their appearance 
was ghastly in the extreme. It was 
rumoured that many of the unfortunates 
went down with the Richard, and, if so, it 
was a merciful death in comparison with 
tltose of others on board the Serapis, 
whose crew was also nearly exterminated. 

The weather looked t^eatening; the 
prisoners were again sent below and dis¬ 
tributed into the other ships. Mr. Pilling, 
whose parole had expired, would not renew 
it, and he confided to me his plan for 
escape. There would be a transfer of 
prisoners shortly, perhaps an exchange, 
when Commodore Jones reached France 
again; but l^illiug would not trust to that. 
His project was a bold oue, and we 
agreed to attempt it. 8o near England, 
and unable to reach it! We determined 
to make the effort. 

Nothing was to be expected from the 
general flock of the prisoners. I am 
sorry to say that they were all too much 
alarmed to release themselves. They 
might so easily have seized the Bon 
Homme Richard when the master-at- 
arms released us during the action. But, 
instead of attempting to assist the Serapis, 
they servilely manned the pumps as 
directed by the astonishing impudence of 
Jones, and attempted to save their enemy. 
They were but poor creatures! 

Mr. Filling's plan was confided to 
Mr. Graves, his friend, and myself. Wliy 
the second mate of the Sultana had 
taken such a fancy to me I do not know'. 
He pitied my youth, perhaps, and from 
sheer good nature assisted me, seeing 
I was helpless. For bis kindness I was 
never sufficiently grateful while he lived. 
After he had left me I began to appreciate 
his good qualities. It is often so. Poor 
Mr. Pilling I 

But let me not delay in recoimting our 
stupendous adventure and escape from 
the Yankee commander, commodore, or 
captain (as he was variously styled), his 
corsair crew, bis treacherous Alliance, 
and battered prize. 1 have already said 
that there w'ere many wounded men on 
board. These were at times transferred 
to other vessels and tliere attended to. 
Mr. Fining’s idea was to take the place 
of wounded men, creep up during the 
night, seize the pilot-boat uongsidc, and 
reach the coast. 

This was a crude, bolcl project, ex¬ 
tremely simple in idea, and extremely 
diffictilt in execution. To creep out 
amongst the wounded was not a very 
arduous task certainly, for the prisoners 
were not just then very strictly guarded. 
The crew was so much occupied in re¬ 
pairing damages that some prisoners 
were employed on minor aud ordinary 
services, such as cleaning and scrubbing, 
polishing, washing, and splicing and 
knotting, under sur^'eillance. But we 
were all secured at night and guarded. 

It was at the transition hour, when the 
return to durance was at hand, that 
Mr. Pilling desired to put his project into 
execution. I must do Comm^ore Jones 
and his officers the justice to slate that 
they did not ill-treat us. ' Wo were 
prisoners of war, and held for nmsoin. 
Our situation was hardly coini’ortable, 
if not on parole; but then in those days 
prisoners were not pampered, they had 
to rough it very considerably, and subsisted 
on uncommonly short commons. 


Mr. Pilling and I managed by favour 
of our young friend Mr. Potter to visit 
the sick-bay. The lowermost deck of the 
Serapis forward was full of wounded and 
dying men. The latter were soon dis¬ 
posed of, and often a subdued noise, as of 
some body dipping into the water, was 
heard in the night in the first calms. 
But boisterous winds were bringing up 
bad weather again, and the uoise was not 
heard so frequently. 

They say that fortune favours the 
brave, but my impression is that the 
brave compel fortune to grant her favours. 
At any rate, 1 am certain that I never 
would have succeeded in escaping un¬ 
aided by Mr. Pilling. He was so cool, 
courageous, and quiet, that no one even 
suspected him of any design to escape. 

We were busy on the forecastle. Pilling 
had somehow managed to goi tliere, and 
had hinted to me that at five bells, when 
we were sent into “ limbo,” he and I 
should dive down the hatchway and con¬ 
ceal ourselves in the sick-bay. It was 
not the most pleasant means of evasion ; 
but if we were carried to the Texel, 
we might never return home again. 
Jones was anxious to run for Dunkirk, 
but his colleagues declined to agree to 
such a courEO. 

He, to save discussion, therefore shaped 
for the Texel, according to the arrange¬ 
ment. 

Four bells were struck. I felt nervous. 
We both knew that if detected a short 
shrift and a long rope would most 
probably be our reward. Mr. Pilling 
looked at roc and nodded. He was as 
cool as possible. The vessel was not 
making much way, she was pitching 
rather heavily, and the pilot-boat was 
jumping in tow behind her, ready for any 
little service against unarmed vessels. 

My heart misgave me as the minutes 
passed. How was I to ^uit the ship and 
reach the pilot cutter m such a lumpy 
sea ? Half the time had passed; fifteen 
minutes more, then hiding until dark¬ 
ness set in, and then a cold swim. I 
pondered on all these successive trials and 
felt afiraid. 

” Look out! ” whispered Mr. Pilling, as 
the minutes glided away. I almost wished 
that I had not been selected as bis com¬ 
panion. After all, the service was not so 
very bad, and- 

“ Now dive below, and hide,” hissed my 
friend. “Time’s up.” Five bells rang 
out over the water. Muster of prisoner 
hands, and supper—such as it was. 

I started involuntarily at the first stroke 
of the bell, but pulled myself together, 
and in a few seconds was out of sight. 
Pilling followed, and togetlier we mode 
our way along the very dimly lighted 
deck to the forepeak, where we hid our¬ 
selves, not unseen by some of the invaUds; 
but no one would peach on us. Here we 
crouched in fear and trembling—at least, 
I was conscious of both—expecting a 
summons. But none came. 

“They have not missed us yet.” whis¬ 
pered Pilling. “ Perhaps no one will. If 
Mr. Dale favours us all will be well.” 

But we had no real hope of any such 
favour. We knew the first lieutenant was 
a strict man and upright in his calling. 
He had been very lenient hitherto, but 
this escape was not to be overlooked, if 
suspected. We crouched in silence, Hs- 
teuing to every sound, and shaken vio- 
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lently as the ship jumped down into the 
waves, which thumped against her 
wounded bows and bruised us too. We 
both felt that certainly there was much 
suffering in the cause of liberty, and la¬ 
mented our unfortunate position many 
times. 

However, as time passed and no search 
was instituted, we began to feel more re¬ 
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advancing ’tween decks. The sailor who 
carried it had to bend forward so that he 
should not strike bis head against the 
beams, and so the light illiuninated the 
lower portion of his body, leaving his face 
in sh^e. The effect of the light from 
our hiding-place was very curious; the 
shadows were black, the faces of the dying 
or wounded flickered into movement for 


and skill would there be equally thrown 
away. The attendants were instructed in 
low tones, and if they could have heard 
the orders the patients would have 
shuddered. “ No hope; overboard before 
morning I ” 

From pallet to pallet the surgeon passed 
in due course: examining, probing, 
binding up or tying down, with an apparent 



conciled and more hopeful. Eight bells 
sounded; all was dark, and our chances 
had greatly improved. If we could only 
reach the deck, or escape by the bow port 
into the pilot-boat astern, we might yet 
roach England. 

“ Hist! ” whispered Mr. Pilling; “ here's 
some one. Lie close ; don’t breathe if you 
can help it.” 

Wc crouched back, staring at the lantern 


“‘Catch the pilot,' he whispered." 

a second, and then were swallowed tip in 
the gloom which succeeded the passing 
of the doctor and his assistant. 

The surgeon paused several times on his 
rounds for v.orions periods. At some 
patients he merely glanced, as the light 
fell on their faces. He knew he could do 
nothing for them. The drawn features 
and glazed eyes, which hardly reflected the 
candle-beams, told him enough. Time 


unconsciousness of the suffering or alle¬ 
viation which supervened. The cries, 
appeals, or wincing of the wounded af¬ 
fected him not a whit. He commanded 
the light closer or farther ; or demanded 
instruments, assistance; or refused both 
as he pleased; sternly, steadily working, 
utterly regardless of appeals to cease or 
to leave the man alone 1 Deaf alike to 
blessing and cursing, he continued his 
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work, until I was ready to drop with pain 
and mental anguish. 

At length he quitted the cock.pit and 
we breathed more freely. We were then 
alone, almost alone, with the sick and 
dying. A dim lantern swimg backwards 
and forwards from the beams. The sailor 
in attendance was reclining in drowsy 
contemplation, the unfortunate wounded 
were now somewhat subdued. Occasion¬ 
ally the silence was broken bya cry of some 
miserable dreamer, or by some waking 
sufTerer’s appeal for death; the weird 
scene rendered still more awesome by these 
dismal utterances or by the gasping for 
breath of the dying. 

“X cannot stand this much longer," I 
whispered; “ I shall go mad. Cannot we 
get out ? ” 

**Not until the port is opened, unless 
we creep on deck and leap for it. Wait! " 

We waited while the weary bells struck 
the knells of the dying day and evening. 
At len^h a movement became perceptible. 
Four bells, ten o’clock, another visitor. 
Truly, Commodore Jones is careful of his 
wounded! Yes, here is the assistant; he 
carefully examined the pallets. Our eyes 
are strained to watch the result. The 
idea is horrible. Most wo make our 
escape with the dead!" 

The legend of Sindbad the Sailor and 
his escape in a sack was familiar to us. 
Was it Sindbad ? * I forget; at any rate, 
some character in my favourite adventure 
book had done so, and I fancied that Mr. 
Pilling intended to personate the dead 
also. But he had no such idea. 

Two dead! Two brave souls had 


* I sm Dot refeniog to “iloute Cristo,” writteu 
yean after thli. 


hurried into eternity, to answer for 
their deeds, and their mortal remains 
were quickly enwrapped in canvas, 
with a round shot at their feet. It was 
ghastly work, and those who, themselves 
passing slowly away, were witnesses of 
the last offices, must have felt fearfully 
depressed os they perceived the grim 
preparations for the intenuent—I cannot 
WTite ceremony. 

“ Now then, are you ready ? ” whispered 
Mr. Pilling. “ It is do or die with us. 
Go you first; I will assist you. Bush 
when X give the signal.” 

The men opened a port; the soimd of 
the lapping water and rushing foam came 
in with the refreshing air and salt breeze. 

“ We shall be drowned,” I whispered. 
" We cannot swim in such a sea.” 

“Then we may as well give omselves 
up,” replied Mr. Pilling. “ Wait until 
slie goes about again; you may manage 
better thou.” 

“Go you," I whispered; “leave me 
here. Escape while you can.” 

“ Steady till I fnghten them,” said 
Pilling. “ We must try stratagem as a 
last resource if you can’t keep afloat. 
Follow me. Hush 1 ” 

The men were engaged in conveying 
one of the two dead bodies to the port at 
that time. They soon performed their 
gruesome task, and were returning for 
the second body when we emerged slowly 
in the dim light, with upraised hands, 
from behind the bulkhead where we had 
been cramped up for hours ! 

“Avast there, you ghouls! ” said Riling, 
in his deepest tones. “ Touch not the 
brave dead! We will not permit our 
friends to be so treated! Fly! Vengeance 
will pursue you! ” 


The affrighted men, who were only 
doing their duty, uttered a shout and 
made for the hatchway like deer, dashing 
ont the lantern as they ran. The open 
port W'as now free for us. Seizing a coil 
of rope which lay near, IHHing passed in 
front of the gun, and pushing me out, 
bolding to the rope around my ^vaist, ho 
lowered me down. 

“ Catch the pilot boat,” he whispered, 
as I disappeared in the ^oom. “ Slack the 
rope when safe, and then I will come 
along it." 

£\'CD the security afforded by it did not 
assure me in the almost sudden plunge 
into a rushing sea; the danger of being 
brained or injured by collision was im¬ 
minent. But I struck out manfully, and 
supported by the friendly rope managed 
to reach the pilot-boat which w-as towing 
astern. As soon as I clutched it I felt 
safe, and scrambled in, the wind and 
waves fortunately drowning the noise I 
made. I slacked off the rope, and fixed 
it to the thwart. Then I fell exhausted, 
fainting! 

Mr. Riling, who had, as I suppose, made 
it fast at the other end, came hand over 
hand on it through the water; he was 
half drowned when he arrived, but he was 
safe. My transit had not occupied so long, 
as I was swimming aft, and the rush of 
the wa\'es aided me. Mr. Riling sank 
and rose many times on the slack rope, 
while the waves beat over him furiously. 

He had strength sufficient to cut both 
ropes which attached us to the vessel, and 
in a moment—in a second—the maimed 
Serapu darted ahead of us, and left us 
alone in the pilot boat on the wild North 
Sea. 

(To bf eoHUniifd.) 


TBE SAC&INa OF PITT HOUSE. 

A SCHOOL STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
By Charles Eowardes, 

AHihor of “ Bullet,” “ A ' B.O.P.' Sperial," etc. 


rPns Pitt House term had only advanced a 
X fortnight towards the Christmas vaca¬ 
tion when Mrs. Romaine was surprised to 
hear Mr. Jefferson announced as a visitor. 

“ My dear madam," said this gentleman 
effusively, “I feel I owe you a thousand 
apologies for troubling you as a parent in 
this way, but I am really very anxious to 
know how my little lad is progressing." 

“ I think he is as happy as any of them," 
was the lady’s reply. With new boys it was 
a custom of the establishment that a cheque 
for the term in advance should be paid. Mr. 
Jefferson’s cheque had been duly placed to 
Dr. Romaine’s account in the Oodalming 
bonk, and there was no reason now to 
suppose the drawer was not a thoroughly 
honourable person. Hence Mrs. Romaine 
felt that she could afford to be quite cordial 
and pleasant with Bobby Jefferson's father. 
“ He is certainly a merry little fellow," she 
added, smiling. 

“ Is he not ? No one knows bow the lad 
has entwined himself about my heart. Might 
1 ask to see him, though I am truly ashamed 
to create even so small a disturbance as this 
during school hours ? " 

“ I think you may.” 

Mrs. Romaine rang and sent the requisite 
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message into the schoolroom. Five minutes 
later little Bobby appeared, with a very 
peculiar expression on his face. It was 
the oddest possible mixture of doubt, expec¬ 
tation, and anxiety. He was certainly gl^ to 
be relieved of his part in the Latin Grammar 
for an hour or two. He had the distinction 
of being far and away the most ignorant lad 
in Pitt House—from a scholastic point of 
view. It made the assistant master who had 
charge of him laugh heartily to see the way 
in which he looked at the various text books 
and grammars with which he was supplied. 
His spelling and handwriting too were 
simply dreadful. All which was set down to 
the neglect the poor boy had suffered during 
the time he had been allowed to run mid 
“ among gardeners, stable boys, and such 
persons.” 

The words “ Master Jefferson is wanted " 
seemed to startle the lad, and there was for 
the moment a frightened look in his eyes, as 
be glanced towards the big bay window of the 
room. Even the corollary “ his father ” didnot 
all at once compose him. 

But Mr. Jefferson’s warm greeting in the 
drawing-room soon established him at his 
ease, and he consented to sit by bis father 
with his hand between his father’s bands, 


while the gentleman continued to converse 
lightly on ordinary topics with Mrs. 
Xtomaine. 

“ By the way,” said Bobby’s father im¬ 
pulsively, after a time, “ if it is not too much 
trouble, I should very much like to see over 
the place again. An aunt of my boy's has 
been posing me with certain questions which 
for the life of me my memory would not 
enable me to answer. Would it be tiresome 
to you, Mrs. Romaine ? " 

“ Not in the least; I will accompany you 
myself. Dr. Romaine has the reserve class 
just at present; they are boys about whom 
he is very particular--scholarship lads, you 
understand. Else I would send to him.” 

"Pray don’t do so, then. Scholarship 
lads! You hear that. Bobby. I hope the 
time will como when you too, my son, may 
become a scholarship boy under Dr. Romaine's* 
most excellent tuition." 

“I hope so indeed." said Mrs. Romaine, 
with a smile. Her husband had not con¬ 
cealed from her that of all the dunces he 
ha<l ever encountered little Jefferson was 
th e most conspicuous. 

Then the mistress of Pitt House led her 
visitor, who retained hold of Bobby's hand, 
all through the building. The admirable 
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baths seemed to please him mightily, and 
even such small matters as the window 
fastenings on the ground floor did not escape 
his notice. 

“ Standing so high," be remarked, “doubt¬ 
less you have strong winds to face? ’’ 

“Oh, very,’’ replied Mrs. Romaine. “We 
are four hundred and thirty feet above the 
sea level.” 

“ And besides, though of course so popu¬ 
lous a house as this is not in the least likely 
to be visited by a burglar, it is always well 
to be on the safe side and take precautions." 

“ That, Mr. Jefferson, is precisely what 1 
said to my husband. These patent fasteners 
were new last year. They are as simple, yet 
effective as can be. You press them, so, and 
they would hold against a hurricane." 

“ Capital I capital!” said Mr. Jefferson. 
“ You should pay attention to things, Bobby. 
Education consists of many things as well as 
schoolbooks, my boy." 

“ I was looking," murmured Bobby. 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Jefferson ; I do assure you 
1 think observation is his strong point." 

“ I am glad to bear it,” said Mr. Jefferson, 
with rather a stern look at his son, which 
for an instant seemed to depress the lad's 
spirits. 

Thence they went to the dormitories. The 
visitor was delighted to see that spring mat¬ 
tresses were us^ throughout. The prospect 
from the windows also gratified him. 

“ I don't know whether you agree with me 
or not, but I fancy it's just these casual scenes 
that take the fastest hold of the mind in its 
stages of development. You observe, Bobby, 
how fair a purple is the country yonder, where 
the hills anl the sky seem to meet. I hope 
also, my boy, you notice that if ever you 
attempt to play truant on this side of Pitt 
House, the odds ore you will break your neck. 
But I imagine no boy has ever been tempted 
to play truant under Dr. Romaine 1 ” 

“ Such a case has never yet happened,” 
said Mrs. Romaine, with an amused shake of 
the bead. 

“ And yet it would be easy enough, I sup¬ 
pose ?" 

“ No doubt it would. But it is with our 
boys as with the apprentices to the confec¬ 
tionery trade. By giving them so much 
freedom, we take away from them the desire 
for an excess of it.” 

“And your table, Mrs. Romaine, I judge 
from your letter, is all that the most Epicu¬ 
rean of boys could desire.” 

“ Well, hardly that, for the man has never 
yet lived, I believe, who can plumb the depths 
of such appetites as lads of their age and 
habits possess. Tell your father how many 
helpings you get at dinner, Bobby." 

“ Three of meat and two of pudding, and 
as much bread as I like," said Bobby, 
promptly. 

“ Upon ray word, upon my word 1 Yes, 
you are really getting too fat. This will never 
do, Bobby. Either you must eat less or 
take more exercise. 1 can’t, and will not, 
own a little German sausage for my son." 

The lad accepted this reproof with genuine 
gravity. He did not say anything in reply, 
but there was that in his eyes, which h^ 
been rigidly fastened upon his father's face, 
that told of the influence the words were like 
to have upon him. 

Thus they came to the dining-hall—a truly 
impressive chamber. 

As it happened, the tables were laid for 
dinner. Since it was a rule of Pitt House that 
each boy should carry with him from his 
home two silver forks, a silver dessert spoon, 
% silver teaspoon, and a silver napkin ring, 
the amount of precious metal displayed was 
considerable in value. 

But this was trifling compared to the gala 
show on the great oaJeen sideboard and the 


broad brackets against the wall behind the 
dais where Dr. Romaine and Mrs. Romaine 
and the assistant masters were wont to sit 
for their dinner. 

In bis day Dr. Romaine had been a noto¬ 
rious athlete. Both at Harrow and Oxford 
be had carried off cops of many kinds for his 
feats of prowess. He had also entered for 
many public contests as a runner and 
sculler, and here too victory often attended 
him. The consequence was that he had 
silver worth a small fortune. 

“ I never saw such a quantity in one man’s 
bouse,” said Mr. Jefferson, with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

“ Yes. We are really very proud of it.” 

“ And you are not anxious as to its 
safeJy?” 

“Not very. You see, the strong room — 
though it is not really so very strong—is on 
the west side of the house, and only to be 
approached by way of the dormitories. Ex¬ 
ternally, as you may see if you look through 
the window, we are protected by the sand¬ 
stone rock. 1 suppose the height from the 
window to the ground there is nearly a hun¬ 
dred feet.” 

“ A hundred feet! Is it indeed ? Quite a 
Tarpeian altitude! No doubt, then, you do 
well to have no anxiety. But of course, also, 
there are two or three men in the honse.” 

“ Two, yes ; my husband and William, our 
factotum.” 

“ And well secured against fire, Mrs. 
Romaine, I see by these excellent hand 
grenades. Upon my word, I don't think a 
man who hasn't been over here can have an 
idea how well the comfort and safety of boys 
are considered nowadays. I shall certainly 
advise a friend of mine, with a boy nearly 
Bobby’s age, to come and see Dr. ^maioe 
on the subject: and he may think himself as 
fortunate as I do if you can find a place in 
Pitt House for his little Victor.” 

“ We shall be happy to see him on the 
subject, Mr. Jefferson.” 

They interchanged much more of the same 
kind of conversation, and then, when twelve 
o’clock stmek, Mr. Jefferson asked to be 
allowed to take Bobby into the town. 

Dr. Romaine himself appeared, and gave 
the necessary permission, though not without 
a jocular protest. 

“ 8o early in the term, you know t It is 
apt to unsettle a boy, Mr. Jefferson. But 
then little Bobby is such a favourite that I 
cannot disappoint him. Perhaps, too, if 
you were to hint to him, without severity of 
course, that he never will shine at Eton or 
Oxford unless he SMKjuires an affection for 
Latin prosody, it would at any rate do him 
no harm! ” 

“ I most assuredly will, Dr. Romaine. 
Early influences are so hard to surmount, 
are they not? Come along.then, my boy.” 

But to Dr. Bomaine’s astonishment the 
boy seemed disposed to lag. He looked from 
his schoolmaster to his father, and then down 
at the floor. 

“ Ob, I see how it is 1 ” said the genial 
pedagogue. “ He has the instincts of a 
little gentleman, and will not go unless he 
has a clean collar. Run to Miss Davis, and 
tell her what you want, and come back at 
once.” 

Mr. Jefferson laughed, and showed a spark¬ 
ling row of white teeth. 

“ You are cleverer at reading him than I 
am, Dr. Romaine. I am half ashamed to con¬ 
fess it. But your training must have been 
immensely enlightening.” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps so. Will you not 
really be able to lunch with us 7 We shall 
be very pleased, and you will have a good 
opportunity of seeing Bobby’s schoolfellows, 
and their knife and fork talent.” 

“ A thousand thanks. But if you will 


excuse me, I think I shall barely have time 
to do more than entertain the boy for an 
hour or two, and get back to Waterloo.” 

“Qnite so, quite so,” said Dr. Romaine; 
“ we shall always be very pleased to see you, 
and 1 hope the report Bobby will bring 
home with him at Christmas will be a proof 
that be is gaining ground in every way." 

“ I have not the least doubt it will." 

The boy having reappeared in his best 
Eton jacket, a tall hat, clean collar, and 
cream tan gloves, Dr. Romaine formally 
resigned him into his father's bands, and 
the two went their way. 

Mr. Jefferson turned round in the carriage 
drive before the house, and critically scruti¬ 
nised the exterior of the building. 

“ Really, Bobby,” he murmured, “ you 
are in clover, and ought to be enjoying your¬ 
self. buch luxury I and the best of society 
of your own age ! Your employers—I mean 
your master and mistress—full of eageraess 
to do all they can for you—even (with an 
amused look down at the lad) to making you 
as perfect a little swell as ever trod Rotten 
Row and made a mannikin guy of himself; 
and with three helpings of meat and three of 
pudding.^ 

“Only*two of pudding,” interposed the 
lad, in an aggrieved tone. 

“ Two only, was it ? Upon my word, child. 
I beg your pardon. Great indeed is the 
difference b^ween two and three. You 
listened just now, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ By now, I suppose you know your way 
all about, and could go anywhere blind¬ 
folded?” 

“I don’t know so much about that.” 

“ Ab, well, there's no particular hurry. But 
one thing I must caution you about. You’ll 
have to curb that appetite of yours, my boy. 
You’re an absurd size already. You have 
wit enough to know what I mean, haven’t 
you ? ” 

Master Bobby nodded somewhat sulkily, 
with his eyes upon the gravel path they were 
treading. 

“ That’s all right.” 

By this time ^ey were in the deep winding 
lane which led from the precincts of Pitt 
House to Godaiming. The school was hid 
totally, save its topmost chimneys. Beneath 
them was the lower roadway, upon which not 
a soul was visible. 

Mr. Jefferson, after a look behind, suddenly 
caught hold of the boy and surveyed him. 
His cheeks swelled during the survey, and 
there was intense mirth in his eyes. 

“ Ah, ah ! ” be exclaimed at length, “ if it 
ain’t perfectly lovely.” 

But Master Bobby did not seem altogether 
of the same opinion. He looked very sheepish 
in spite of his gentlemanly attire, and you 
might have supposed he was on the point of 
shedding a tear or two. 

His father, however, did not give him an 
opportunity for this. Retaking him by the 
hand, the two went down the bill at a smart 
pace, and so they arrived at the Bull Hotel. 

Here a simple repast of chops awaited Mr. 
Jefferson. 

“ Anything for the young gentleman, sir ? ” 
asked the maid, with a smile at Bobby. 
Well do the Oodalming folks know the 
powers of consumption that lie in the small 
frame of the average schoolboy. 

“ Nothing, thank you; he has already 
dined. But stay, you can bring him a bottle 
of lemonade. That, my son.” he added, when 
the girl had left the room, “ will not increase 
your bulk. I wish 1 bad the dieting of you 
for the next two or three weeks.’’ 

This he said with another earnest look at 
the i>oor lad’s waistcoat. 

“ Will it be then ? " askad Master Bobby. 
Hifl woe bad been utter when be heard the 
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cruel lie which proceeded from his father’s 
mouth, and his hps bad sprung apart with 
apparent wonder that any one could treat a 
1^ so barbarously. But he seemed to be¬ 
come philosophic in an instant. 

About then,” was the reply. 

" Here you are, sir,” said the maid. 
“ Shall I uncork it ?” 

*• Do, roy girl, and afterwards be sure no 
one interrupts us. I have much to say to 
my son here, and I wish to be alone with 
him.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” and her work being at an 
end, the maid cast a sympathetic glance at 
Bobby and departed. Mr. Jefferson was in 
black from head to foot. Probably the poor 
lad’s mother had died only the other day, 
and the news was now about to be broken to 
him. But it did seem somewhat odd that 
the little fellow should have nothing but a 


bottle of lemonade to help him to bear the 
affliction with which he was visited. 

For an hour the two were thus closeted 
together. At the end of that time Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son rang the bell and paid his bill. 

The maid received her gratuity of sixpence 
with some amount of indifference. She 
could not help giving all her attention to the 
face of the little boy who had been indulged 
with lemonade, and nothing more. His 
expression had changed so remarkably since 
she was in the room. There was a light in 
his eyes of no very refined kind: it was 
rather suggestive of the look of one stable- 
boy when he has succeeded in winning a 
shilling from another stable-boy. The lad’s 
speech too was of a coarser kind than 
seemed quite right to her. 

However, it was no affair of hers. Per¬ 
haps he was a rich butcher’s son, or some¬ 


thing of the kind. Anyhow, she might dis¬ 
miss altogether from her head the idea that 
the boy had been bereaved of any one or any¬ 
thing that affected him very much. She had 
never yet seen a boy of his age look so spry 
upon a bottle of lemonade, unattended even 
by a plain bun. 

Mr. Jefferson led Bobby back to the gate of 
Pitt House. 

” Now remember what I have said to you. 
No stuffing and forgetting what you're 
about. I’m not going to pay those fifty 
guineas for nothing. Do you hear? ” 

The boy said “ yes ” with alacrity. 

Then Mr. Jefferson nodded, and, having 
said ” I'm off,” suited his action to his words, 
and left the hungry boy to find his level 
again in the school, which, during the last 
hour, had seemed so far removed from him. 

(To b« oinlinutd.'i 


HOW TO HAXE A 8WINOINO LAMP, 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of “ Ilint! for Handy Boyt" “ TJte llop'i Oun Firf-Eteop*," e!f., etc. 


(JTgA niuitraliont by the Author.) 


PAIlT 1. 



boys soon tiro of that very interesting pastime of 
fret-cutting, simply because the articles they turn out 
are of very little real use when made. 

This to a lad with a practical turn of mind seems 
a waste of time, and this state of things is brought 
about mainly from two causes, viz., want of care in 
following the lines accurately with the saw, the 
result of which is anything but satisfactory; and 
secondly, from the uso of very thin wood, which 
when put together is so fragile that it is only 
suitable for small articles, such as match-holders, 
spill-cases, etc., and even then is so easily broken 
that the thing gets damaged almost os soon as made. 

Now this may be easily remedied by using thicker 
material. In the case of some articles, ind^, wood 
up to three inches thick may be employed, and if oak 
or other hard wood be chosen tliey will be pretty 
nearly everlasting in wear. 1 have made gun-racks, 
egg-stands, telescope-racks, etc., in suitable thick¬ 
nesses of wood, besides various things in everj’day 


use for the table, etc., that have done 
constant service for many years. Of course, 
a powerful saw is required in cutting out 
wood of such substance, as cutting that 
thickness by hand would be very hard work 
indeed, if not quite impossible. Speaking of 
saws reminds me that Melhuish <& Sons, of 
Fetter Lane, e.c., have just issued a very 
complete catalogue of wood-working ma¬ 
chinery of all kinds which will be found 
valuable to amateurs and others who intend 
going in for fret- or any other kind of wood¬ 
work. 

.\nd now to commence our swinging lamp. 
This can be made at a very small expense, 
is not difficult to construct, and is suitable for 
use in a sitting-room or study. 

You will not require any expensive fret 
machine for this, as it can be easily cut out 
with a hand fret-saw, although if you have a 
machino the work is of course done much 
quicker. 

The first thing is to procure a lamp and 
shade, of which there are plenty to be had, 
in white opaque china or glass, at from 10 
upwards according to the style of burner 
supplied, similar to fig, 1. This shape of 



Pig. 1, 


oil container a and shade c is not in tho 
least arbitrary, and if you have any old lamp 
lying idle you can bring it into use equally 
as well as a new one, as the design I am 
about to give you need not be followed ex¬ 
actly so long as you keep to the principle of 
the construction. For instance, if you should 
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fancy any particalar shape of oil-container 
different from those usually on sale, you 
need only pureliase a burner and attach it 
by the screw (or wedge) socket belonging to 
it with solder to any shaped container of tin 
which may be desir^; and this can easily be 
made to the form reqnired if you know how 
to use a soldering iron, as the copper bit is 
generally called. If not, read up the article 
on “Hints to Handy Boys ” which appeared 
in a previous volume, as that will give yon 
every detail needed for this purpose. 

To make the design, take a large sheet of 
paper and pin it down to a drawing board, 
and having carefully measured the lamp pro¬ 
cured, make a rough ootline drawing the 
exact size of it, and draw the vertical line 
AB through the centre as in fig. 2. 



The next consideration is the height shade 
c should be above the oil-container n. 

This should not be too high up, or it will 
appear awkward ; and then again if very low- 
down it hides the light and prevents the lamp 
from being removed without first taking ofi 
the shade. 

The correct distance of course depends 
entirely upon the lamp you intend using, 
and roust be measured accordingly, but you 
will find a space of five inches between the 
lines ■ and v sufficient with most lamps. 

These two fundamental lines e r must be 
drawn at a right angle across the vertical 
line A B, and the shade c can then be drawn 
in resting on line r as shown, and it will 
now be in a correct position to fill - in the 
design of the framework required to support 
the Tamp and shade. 

This may be easily enlarged to the re¬ 
quired size from the following diagrams, 

I which, from want of space, must be kept small 
I here; but should you prefer to originate a 
I design for yourself, you must always bear in 
I mind the material you are working with, and 
keep the lines of the design as much as pos¬ 
sible in the direction of the grain of the 
wood, and you will see that this principle is 
followed out very closely in the present ar¬ 
rangement. 

The wood for this purpose should be oak, 
walnut, or American elm, which is a white 
and tough wood very suitable for this kind 
of work. 

After planing up on both sides it should 
not be less than a quarter of an inch thick, 
as small screws must be used for all fasten- 

I togs, it not being safe to trust to glued joints 
alone, the surface being too small; but glue 


may be used advantageously in addition to 
the screw, and prevents any side movement 
in the joint or the screw working loose. 

There are three side supports required, and 
one of them is shown in fig. 3, and each can 


be cut from a piece of wood 13 inches long 
by 4^ wide. 

The shade and lamp are supported on 
rings of wood resting on the parts marked 
AB. These rings should each be double, so 
that the grain of one piece may cross that of 
the other and so prevent any liability to split 
in consequence of any strain across the 
grain of the wood. The ring at a, fig. 3, 
should be 4 inches internal diameter from b 
to c, fig. 4, by Cj inches outside from n to k. 



The doable circle being drawn on the wood, it 
is then to be accnrately divided into three by 
the compasses, and a elot cut at each spot ^ 
inch wide by 4 inch deep as at f v r, and see 
that the sides of these slots are exactly paral¬ 
lel with a semi-diameter drawn from centre 
of slot as shown by dotted line. 

The remaining portions of the circum¬ 
ference are then to be cut out to the orna¬ 
mental form shown. 

A second ring is next to be made of the 
same internal diameter, but only j of an inch 
wide, and is then to be screwed to the other 


by small screws about one inch apart as in 
section fig. 6, taking care to cross thegrain os 
previously mentioned. 

The small portion of under ring which 
will be found projecting over slots in the 


upper one must be sawn out level with the 
slots. 



Fia. 6. 


Two other rings have next to be prepared 
for the support of the shade; one of these 
should be 7 inches internal diameter, by 9’ 
external, with the outer edge ornamented as 
in fig. 6. This most also have three slots cut 



in it at an eqnal distance apart, as in the 
other rings. 

The strengthening ring for this upper one 
should be 7^ inches inside diameter, and need 
only be ^ inch wide. 



This is screwed on the top of the wider ring 
as shown in section fig. 7, and serves not only 
to strengthen it, but forms a rim which keepa 
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the shade in position and preTents it from 
being pushed on one side and getting broken. 

Another piece of wood is neMed as a tie at 
D, fig. 3, and should be oat to the shape of 
fig. 8 from a circle of two inches in diameter, 
and must have three slots as shown, to fit on 
to the portion n of fig. 3. Before joining op 
these various parts they should be nicely sand¬ 
papered and polished if you intend leaving it 
the natural colour of the wood, but if yon 
prefer painting it with some suitable shade 
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of enamel, it would be better to fasten it all 
together first and coat it the last thing of 
all. 

(To be eoiUiniud.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 886. 

Eodlog of s save between J. Swyer and 
another AUATKi;il. 

_BLACK. I_ 


abode fRli 



abed e f g ji 


will I K, . S+S- S pleci- 
White to play, and can only draw. 
CiDipare prublctc Xo, 333. 


Classificatiox of Pore and Impcre Mates. 

(ConliHHeil from our tust chrit roluinn.) 

A block and an attack on one square can 
sometimes be removed in one move, e.g., 
when the black K is on K 8, a black Kt on Q 
3, and a white Kt on E 4, the one Kt can 
take the other; but there is a case in which 
an attack on five squares of the domain can 
be swept away in one move, thus:—Black, 
K—K 4; P—Q 5; White. Q- Q B sq.; R— 
K sq.; B—K B 2; P—K 4, and this P having 
last moved two squares. Black takes the P in 
passing (removing the white P, and placing 
bis P on K 6). 

The following mates are characteristic:— 

First classBlack, K—K 4 ; White, Ps— 
Q B 4 and K Bo; Kt—Q 5; Q—K B 4. 
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Also: Black, K—K 4; White. K—K 7 ; Ps 

Q 8, K 3, E 4 and K B 4. Here mate is 
given by the smallest possible force. 

Second class:—Black, K—K 4 ; Kts—Q 4 
and K 8; White. K-K Kt 8 ; Bs-Q B 6 and 
K 7; Q-K B 4. With a black B or R on 
K 8 it would belong to class three, and if in 
this case the R be shifted from K 7 to Q R 5, 
it becomes one of the lowest class, for then 
the nicety of the pinning is destroyed. 
Black, K—E4: BorKt-KB4; P or B — 

K B 6 ; White, K—Q B 4 ; R-K R 6 ; Q— 

K 7. Black, K-K4; B-Q B 4; White. 
Ps-K 3 and K 4 ; B-Q B 6 ; Q-K 7. The 
two pieces on the left, being far away from 
the domain, and not acting on it, do not come 
into account, and therefore the mate is of 
tlie first quality. The following are two more 
of the second quality:—Black, K—Q 4 ; R— 

K 4; White. K—K 3 ; Rs -Q B 6 and K B 
5;B-K4. Black, K—K 3 ; White. K—K 
Kt5; Ps—QB5and C: B-Q R 2; R-K 
3. This is a iiiirror-niate, lor there is no 
white or black piece close to the black K. 

Third class :—Black, K—K 4 ; B—K B 4 ; 
White, Ps—Q 6 and K 3 ; R~K Kt 6; Q - K 
6. This has a block and two attacks on 
black’s K B 4. If there were the white K at 
K 8, it would be a mate of a lower grade of 
the third class. Black, K - K 4 ; R —K B 4 ; 
White, Kts—QB7, Q5; R-K R 5; Q-K 
B4. 

These three classes must be token into 
account in the valuation of a problem, but 
only to some extent, for the following is a 
first class problem, yet not one of the eight 
mates is pure:—White, K—Q B 8; Q—QB 
sq.; Rs—K 6 and KBS; Bs—Q B 8 and Q 
B 4; Kts-Q 8 and K Kt sq.; P—K B 7; 
Black. K-Q 6; Q-Q Kt 8; Rs-K 8 and 
KBS; B-KB 6; Kts—Q B 4 and K B 8; 
Ps —Q Kt 6 and Q 4. White to play, and 
mate in two moves. 

(To be eonlinued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A r.VSTORAL IDYLL. 

Can* I forget that ilay In Jane upon the tunipiko 
road— 

Tlie watercress, Hie running brook timt gurgled a« 
it flowed, 

Tlie dust that covcrcl everything, tlie sniell of burn¬ 
ing weed, 

TJic grass tliat mockcil the farmer's skllt, and ran 
away to seed. 

The qnlet oowstliat enme along that unfrequeuted way. 

And speculated as they came upon ttie price of liay ? 

It was beef-language that tiiey spoke, a tongue like 
Telegu. 

They talked of what woulil interest cows, but would 
nut Interest you— 

Of ciittle-falrs, and menilow-taiids, of milk and butter 
too, 

!<<' well is all inelndeil In the comprehensive “Moo.” 

i.'.kii I forget tliose maidens three, in summer garb 
armycii, 

Who stoopcil to pluck the wayside flower, and saun. 
terol in the shade. 

And talke<l of what would interest girls but would 
not interest yon. 

Of lioiinets and of silken gowns, of tucks and 
gHtiicm too ? 

Cau 1 forget that liawtiiorn bush, the intervening 
boughs 

Tliat hid from tliem the near approach of those 
appalling cows — 

The sudden start of blank alarm, the shrieks tliat 
rent the air 

(Ami stniok with terror every cow tiiat stool as- 
toundol there !) 

That, five-harred gate-that frenzied rush—the frantic 
Iiostc ilisplayed— 

Cau I forget 7 Xo I never more I—the wild leap ttiat 
they mode I C. B. 



“Didn't I Lkai> Thru Straight7"—You have 
heard of the Battle of Tei-el-Kcbir. Well tliat battle 
was to be fought at early dawn. The Biitisli tbm gb( 
they would take the works as soon as it was light 
eiiough to do it. In order to reach tlie point of attack 
at early morning, the troops liail to march ail tbrongli 
the night. Tliis march was through a pathless 
euuntry.and it rcquiml great skill and managraent to 
keep the divisions together and to lend them straight. 
The duty of finding the way and keeping the right 
■lirvetlou was entrusteil to a young naval oflScer, who 
Itsil not been many years out of school. Ai| tlie night 
long he went ahead on his camel, anxiously observing 
the stars and looking at his compass, till just at the 
first stieak of dawu they hoanl ti e neighing of the 
enemy's horses, and dimly saw the lartliworks of Tel. 
ol-Keblr. But at the first volley the young officer srae 
shot through. They took him off the came], and laid 
him down. The whole battle was only an affair of 
twenty minutes, and when it was over tiie Commander- 
in-Chlcf went to him and bent over him. nying be 
liopcl lie would get better. His answer was : “1 am 
dying ; but. General, didn't I lead them straight 7” 
'Tliere wasanolher boy who led his fellows straight 1 
will tell you one thing that was said about him. Be 
had been for three years at one of the greatest schools 
ill Rngland, at Kugby, when Dr. Artmlil was head, 
master—Dr. Amolil, tlie greatest teacher that ever 
lived, aud the tniest man. He WTotc to the boy’s 
jurents when he went away ; “ The good that your mq 
lias done to this school is incalculable." How did he do 
It 7 being a puny, Mnctiioouious boy 7 Xo; by 
licing first In tlie games—he was cock of the school— 
by being thoroughly honourable aud thoroughly good, 
lie said his prayers at night before the rest of the 
boys, and stuck to the trud, and wliat his conscieiice 
liode him do. And Ids influence told Upou the school 
for years. 

>^t long'since. one of our most promising English 
doctors luul a little child to look after that hod dlph* 
tlicria. He had to open the little child's throat, and 
then he began to suck tbe poison out of it. But he 
took tlie disease, and was cut down at once with it, 
while the child got better. Now, when that little boy 
grows up. if he does not think that he ought, as far as he 
can, to take the place of that doctor, 1 am sure \ ou would 
not cull him an liunourabte boy. This Is what Christ 
Ii.as done. He lias suckcl the poison out of this life of 
ours, and we must make the m<Mt of the life Uo has 
gaineil fur us. You can have no better guide than the 
t'rossof Christ. You remember General Oordou ? When 
he was in China, he drilled a tnrt of the army so well 
that it was calleil the " Ever-Victorious Army." Xow, 
the army of Christ is the ever.victorious army. You 
arc apt to say—I remember thinking it myself- It is 
all very w ell lor grown up people to fight for Christ; 
but toe must play. We have no opportunities of doing 
good. This is noiiBCusp. Wherever a boy has an oppor¬ 
tunity to do evil, he has an opportunity of doing good. 
Wherever a boy ran be self-indulgent, or foul, or un- 
godly, he has an opportunity of being good and doing 
Kun<l. Life is just like a game of cricket. The maa 
who is ill ennnot make a gnuic at all unless there is a 
t>owler. flo it is in life. If no temptatloiis come to us, 
we would have no opportunitv tn innke mir score. 

Pilot'. M.tllCL'.S DuPLIS, D.D. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

FEBRUABY. 


I.—In PonltT7 Bun, Piereon Loft, Apiary, 
Babbitry, Kennel, Garden, eto. 

By Gorook Stables, m.d., c.m., b.v. 

TitK Rabbitrv.—I hare had so many quericj lately 
about tortoivea tiiat I was “ real elad,” as a Yankee lull 
would say. to get that article ou the Tlrariiitn, which 
appeared in the November number, out of oiv lianda 
an<l ill print. Not only tlie boys, but tlie girls, tock 
liave been querying about tortoises for montlis and 
luoatlis back. Vniy is this thus? Is it that a wave of 
Ituiiiesi has been stealing over our readers, and they 
think that an auimal or reptile which needs so little 
attention ainl is kind enough to go to deep in the coal 
Imle all winter makes a very satisfactory pet? No, I 
won't believe that. But next anyhow to tortoises, 
laihl or w.ster, oome n^blts. And I am going to write 
a hit about tliem this month to begin with. I myself 
loTem'ibits. and liaveoftentimes judgeal tliematsliowa, 
giving iHiCUfaction at least to lliose who won the prizes. 
'They are beautiful creatures when well kept and cared 
ior.itnd aSectiouate In a quiet way and to some degree. 

B It tliey are much negleoted and not suSicieutly 
well unJerstooiL 1 tliink the cruellest mistake you cau 
make regonllng the.n is keeping them without exercise. 
Just coiiiAire, If yon please, the life of the wUd rabbit 
with tliat of the domestic one which we have taken 
uii'ler our pmteetloiL 

Ttte health, too. of the wild rabbit la far more real 
til ui th.tt of our domestic pet. 1 wouhl rather not eat 
any tame rabbit, tliank you, but the flesh of the wild 
species is as nutritions quite as that of fowl or even 
spring ohioken. 1 knew a celebrated brceiler of polleil 
cattle up north who sent huudrtdsof stall-feil beasts 
to tlie Christmas market annually, but tlie animal he 
dew for Ids own table and liall ran ivild on the grass, 
"dtall-feil beiisti," he said, “ sre good enough fur those 
b ts of London bodie'., but we like nmetliiiig belter.** 

I do not think tliere is a single book on the rabbit 
tliat does not give illustrations of two-storev rabbit 
hiitcliea. And tbeae of course do away witli all cliance 
of exercise. Have single huicUos, boys, and liave them 
low on tlie ground. Give the pewr buuiucs exercise, 
light, and sunshine (if there be suusliine) every day, 
and they will thrive 

The breeding season is witb OS now. Don't breed 
witli them too young—the doe should be eight to ten 
montlis, and the buck quite a year. 

Be exceedingly careful to keep them dry and warm. 
Tite graiiug In the bottom of a rabbit hutch should be 
over the floor, it should be a teoond floor indeed, and 
movable, eo that it can betaken out frequently, scoured 
with eoap and borax, dried, and replaced. When build* 
ing a hutch it is this grating-floor you will And most 
dlfllcnlt to make. Well. If you can't do it. Just get a 
piece of boani. and bore innumerable boles tu it with 
the red-hot kitchen poker and use thia 

Wliatever you do, do not give diisty beildlng: the 
withered grass and stuff you can out hi tlie country 
about the roadside dues very well, but it should be 
quite free from dust. Dust breeds skin troubles of 
many sorts. If rabbits arc well taken care of aud sut^ 
stantlally fed, they will seldom if ever aiL 

The retiring room in the hutcii must be extra com¬ 
fortable, and before the youngoiiescoiue you liail better 
give tbe doe some oottjn wool for the warmth of the 
nest. The buck is not to be left Do not interfere 
with the young in any way. Just look in the second 
day to see if a dea>l one has been sbov^ aside, and t^« 
tills away. Then keep all perfectly quiet, until soma 
fine morning you will be surprised and ilellghieil to 
find the young ones all neat and clean come down to 
breakfast. 

As miiiiy of our readers have asked us about a table 
of food fur rabbits, I append oue 1 gave some y ears ago 
in tliese pages' 


wetted with milk should be given, and all day long, in 
the dark of the early momiug aud late at uight. So 
shall they thrive. 

Do not try to keep very many fowls unless you have 
a very wide range indeeil. No one In tliis country 
rnakM his fortune by fowls, so it is best not to be too 
amhitioua Besides overcrowding is sure to produce 
illness of some kiud. So beware of It. I have recently 
written an artic.e on Bantams for tbe boys and girls 
who take our paper; it appeared in No. 730, pages 236-37. 
Bead it, for bwtams make a most fsscluatiiig fancy and 
Btudv. 

Fatten off rather than overcrowd. Those celebrated 
caterers for the comfort and feeding of all aulmats— 
Spmtt's Patent—have recently intro.luced a fattening 
meal. I am sorry I liave not as yet had time to give 
It an extended trial. 1 am doing so, however, and shall 
let my readers know. Meanwhile, let us take a leson 
from Prance. Tbe Froggies, os old sailors In bygone 
tlmiM called them, know a thing or two about fowls, 
and fatteu them on a porridge of maize and barley 
meal, mixed with or mode with sweet milk, and eery 
Ihlet. The fowls should have as muoli as ever they can 
eat of this. During the lost ten days tlieyare crammed. 
1 myself have always deemed cramming crueL 

Tub Piokox Lo^.—M ind thia that although we do 
not mate till next month, you must now select the 
birds, and that tlie better you tend and feed, aud the 
more you keep them dry and warm, the better lack you 
will linve In breeding. 

Thb Aviary.— The wild birds are busy now ont of 
doors. lodeeil, mv own thrushes in mv garden and 
paddock weresin^ng In November—thlnklugof spring 
I suppose. But you must not mate canaries for a tong 
time yet. Meaiiwldle, just continue to keep the birds 
nice aud snug, aii<l feeil on the ordinary “ block and 
white seed," not fornttiiig the tender blood.purifylng 
morsel of green food, tlio gravel, mnd, and fresh soft 
water. 

Pqt'rRRKUi.—Though space is limited I promised a 
boy querist to say a wonl about tliese—eo liere goea 
You can buy a nice squirrel and cage for 6>. Tlicy 
make very nice pets if well done by. After buying the 
cage, do away with tbe tread-mill business and build 
additions to your pet's villa a lirge roomy wing witb 
a branchy tree in it. Pood -brjod and milk fresh every 
morning ; lunch bisonit, niita groin, Ac., and very 
sparingly, in spring time, a little mincetl raw meat. 

SiLKWOKua—Auy boy or girt wont to know about 
these? 

KRVN'iti.—Dogs were to the fore lately. Read back. 

The Apiary.—N ext month look out to bny stock. 
Ill the columns of the Krtknnyr anti Man you can do 
nuslnesa only be cautlona The editor of tlist Ktrange 
but interesting publication luu to luve all Ida wits 
about and all ids staff alive to keep black men out of it. 

Kitchen and Plower OARDRNa— 1 h»l meant to 
say a good deal this moiiili about town gardens, 
but must wait. Meanwhile get your ground in 
order. Dig. trench If need be, rake and lay out bois. 
1 presume you manure wetl. Let the manure lie 
nice broken chumpy stuff, and if partly leaf nil the 
better. You may sUU plant s]iriiig flowera Get rendy 
your sccila But don't sow (juite yet, even sliould the 
weather look bewitching. 

Wi.vDovr Gardens.— <;« ready your boxes without 
delay, and All them with a nice compost of garden earth, 
a little peat if you can get it, well-ripened leaf manure, 
and soft sanil. Beware of weed ee^a, and you need 
not have tixi many earthworms or grubs. Plant from 
tlie gaideii. 1 have filled boxes irith crocuses all in 
bloom. Oulv In lifting flowers thus, bake up plenty of 
mould with them and take care nut to injure the roots. 


SCALE OF DIETING FOB RABBITS. 


MOBNtNO. 

ArrER.\'ooN. 

Even eto. 

iSiMdnv.—Roots and drv oats. 

1 (Ireen food and hay. 

Mash of potatoes and meal. 

ifooday.-Roots, enisMd oats, and 
tea-lea vsa 

Ureeu food and bay. 

Bread and meal mash. 

rxesifar.—Soaked oats. 

Roots and green food. 

Drv crusts of bread. 

HVJae^Sf.—Bariev, drv. 

Ureeu (oo<l and luiy. 

Meal aud pollanl mash. 

TharuJaf.- Roots and dry oats. 

Green food aud liay. 

Soaked peas or lontlla. 

F'rtdaii.—Hav ondroots. 1 

Greeu food. 

Meed and potato mash. 

4a/Mrdsg,—Dry stuff and chaff. 

Green food and roots. 

Breoil crusts. 


The Podltrt Run.—I t is to be hoped thnt you have 
ehickeua by this time. It is always the best jdan to 
set two beusat the mme time, and, ii not too numerous, 
one can then take cliarge of the lot. Fee>l chickens 
extra well in cold weather. Mind, they don't require 
any food (or the first dM. but keep them in a warm and 
w^sbeltsed {dace. Chopped egg and oatmeal just 


n.— Bfltarftl Hifltorj. 

By Rev. Tbbodorb Wood, p.e.b. 

I. Birds.—I f I were to be asked for the three leivUng 
qualifloatlons for a naturalist, I slionld ileflne them ns 
(1) a good pair of eyes ; c3> ]atieace ; and i3) a note¬ 


book. The first is necesairy, tbe second esemtial, and 
the third indispeiunble. And all three will be apecially 
wantel by the bini-lorer in tlie month of February. 

For birds are begiiiuiog to sing in earnest; and now 
is the time to learn to identify them by tbelr notes. 
To do ibis one must see them ; and that is easy in tide 
month of leafless bouglis for anroiie who powesses tlie 
dm of OUT tliree requidtes. But It is one thing to catch 
sight of a bird in a tree, and quite another, vayr often, 
to distinguish itsspeciea For this, tbe second requisite, 
patience, is required ; and the fellow who learns moet 
will be tlie fellow who can stand or sit perfectly 
motionless for a quarter of an liour at a time. Only 
keep still, wltlioiit tbe movement of a finger, and birds, 
beaks, and insects alike will fail to notice yon, and you 
will be able to watch them as freely as if you were in¬ 
visible. By observing this rule,! baveat different tiniee 
bad foxes, hares, rabbits, dormice, and squirrels within 
six feet of me, yet quite unaware of my presence. And 
once a robin came and percbed on my knee, and sat 
there quite comfortably for some litih* time. 

Now about the third requisite, the note-book. Have 
this always wdtii you, and never trust to your inetaory. 
Put down in It anything which seems worthy of notice, 
and, above all. everything which is strange to you. 
And be very careful about datea Tlie first time the 
note of encli bird is heard; tlie first and lost appear* 
mncei of the migrants; the times of building, laying, 
hatching, aud fledging. AU these sliould be uoteil and 
jotted down ; and after a few veors* work you will liave 
a “naturalist's calendar*' of tbe most valuable de¬ 
scription. 

Few birds, nowwlays, think much about nesting in 
F^raary, whatever they may have done in’* the brave 
days of yore.” Rooks are an exception ; but then these 
are foolish birds, wlio always look upon a thaw, even in 
mid-Deoember, as tbe beginning of spring. Duly a few 
days before these lines were written (Dm. 14) we hod 
a warn day, and tome young rooks of my aoqusiiitaooe 
moile up their miuda tlial it must be the middle of 
March at lestst, and began repairing old uests aud 
building new onea in a desperate hurry. 

Watch the birds while at work, and yon will see 
•otucthlng worth seeing—tbs fussiness, tlie squabbling, 
and (he strict observance of the rights of property. 
Ami wliy do rooks never pick up a stick that has 
chanced to drop ? Do tlii^ think that to do so is 
*• Qolueky ? *' 


IT. Inbbctb.-T he Fmall EggarfErtogos/er {dari/rfs) 
comet out this month, and should be looked for where 
liawthom and sloe abound. But the larvm, wliicb live 
together In webs later on, are eo easily discorered aud 
reared, that it is better to breed tlie motli thau to 
depend upon ohanoe oaptnree of tbe perfect insect. 
Ixwk ont (or varieties of the Spring Usher (//iOernfa 
leNropAearfa; on tbe pallugs It prefers black fences to 
white, and ia almost as variable as the magide moth—, 
which is saying a great deoL Tbe Pale Brindled Beauty 
{I’Mffalta /iiloiar’a) comes out towards tlie end of the 
month, and alTecu jiallRgs, tree-trunks, and lamp-posts. 
The females of botli this and the preceding species are 
wingless. 

If you liave been forcing your pupae at all. the moths 
ought to be beginning to appear, and you must keep 
an eye on your breeding-cages. Never be in a hurry to 
kill and set a newly-emeigol moth, which sboulif be 
allowed elglit or ten hoiiis at Iciwt to develop and 
harden its wings. Then pii|-tiox it, introduce a couple 
of drops of methylated cUorofonn (or, falling tliat, of 
benzine collosi Into tlic box with a camel's hair brush, 
and In five minutes your moth will be ready (or the 
setting board. 

It is a good plan to write the date of setting upon 
oneof the eard “ braces'' which fasten down the wings. 
Yon will then be able to calculate the time when It will 
^ safe to remove tliem. No motli should ever be left 
on tlie boards for leas tlian a week ; nofintt, as a rule, 
require ten doys at least; and (or such Urge and 
stout-budlol creatures as the goat moth and tlie liawks, 
three weeks will not be too long. Tlie setting-boards 
should be kept ill a drying-cage, witli both front and 
back flttol with a large square of perforated line, wtiils 
a drawer beneath contains pins, settlng-ueedlcs, braces, 
etc., in separate compartments. 

N.B.—The pin with which a moth Is transfixed sbonld 
he posse^I through Ihecenlreof the thorax, sliould slops 
a litt'e fonvani, and should not be of the “heilg^ 
stake'* description. You can obtain mixeil pins, fonr 
sizes, of Mr. Cooke, 30, Museum Street, London, w.c., 
at Ir. per ounce. 

IIT. Plantr.—V ery little work ttiis month for tbs 
botanist, who mnat possess his soul in such iwtlencs as 
lie may lie master of until the frosts are at an end. The 
Vernal Whitlow gra-w lOrabarrrna) and the Straw- 
berry-Iesvcd Clnquefoil(/bri’nl(ft<tyrit';o/-ias/r«m )come 
into blossom, liowever, and sliould be Ksikctl fur, the first 
on wallsand dry Iwnke.aiid the second on Uniks aud in 
hedges. It may be noted that this last is ad the wild 
strawberry, although It looks like It. 
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Kkwk km.KS CGrocer).—Maw Si Sons, surirical Jn- 
Btrumviit makers, London. Or ask j our doctor. 

&i.KKrLlVsx>ss— Worms (Anxious ToutlO.-StranftP 
tKat we sliould hare two queries from boys anxious 
about their fathers' health, the one itnme'liately after 
the other. Shows that ll.O.P, lads have their hearts 
in the riftht place. 1. .'•leeplesancss arises from bo 
mauy causes that his whole habit of living would 
hare to be rcvieweil. It is a dangerous symptom, 
and he ought at once to have a coiiMittAtion. 3. 
Uamess's ^Its are recomiaciKlcd by the faculty and 
might be tried — if the slcejilcssness procecled 
from uetTousnesB and want of tone they would 
do good 3. Slother Who did you say '( Beware. 
4. Depends upon what worms they are. Arcca nut for 
tape worms, santonin for round. You cau't doctor 
yourself though. 

BiRW (Friiigilla).—Read Doings in this number, and 
go in for canaries. 

PlfiKoN-a (Anxious).—Magpies, pcrliaps, Wc never 
classify a pigeon or egg from mere description. 

Turtoue with Worms (Dagmar).—It is the first case 
of the kind wc'tc ever bud. Trj' three grains of 
<|uUEia extract in a pill every <lay for o week, if you 
can force it down. But he'll i^e gone to sleep now, 
and we believe he will be better in spring. 

Exercise for the Leos (Spriiixo).—Cyeling in excess 
makes the legs srno/f, as it wi-urs the muscles fa.-itor 
than nature can repleuisli. Oood steady walking aud 
cycling in moderation. 

Thf Throat (A. W.R.).—Some people's throats arc 
naturally tender. You must just be all the more 
careful. You try the cold hath regularly, and live 
well. When there is the lea.st threatening of throat 
mischief get a penny packet of Californian >>omx and 
mix as much os will ilis..iolvc in a pint of hot water, 
and use this frequently as a gargle. But w-mp well 
up, and if sweating don't stand about in a draught. 

Parrots axd CAcet (H. Snowball).—!. Bread sop, 
nuts, and seeds, but no hemp or meat. Certainly give 
water. 2. We have had articles on cage making, and 
they are reprinted iu our “ Indoor Uaincs." 

Mick with bad Fket (C. R. Sneyd).—Damp and care¬ 
less bedding 

Eerpino Pigeons (Norman Fox. New Zealand).— 
No, pigeons are not like a pack of badly-bred hens; 
they do very little barm, if any, in the garden. More 
good, perliaps. We arc going to baveasliort po|>cr 
(prarticaJ) on pigeons soon again, and wc shaU not 
forget Uomere. 

Scotch Ooluk (Hope).—]. Re Canoe. Priee depends 
on the condition. Kay from £3. S. Barkingat horses 
and mnning wild after everything they see is lAeonly 
fault that Keoteb collies have. It is an idiotic popular 
falUey that they are treacherous, and a gro.ss and 
cruel Injustice to the most sogiiclous of all breeds of 
dogs. The only way to break them Is to give them 
all the exercise and freedom possible and he gentle 
and firm. 

Black-heads (A.B.C. and S.T.).—Read back. But 
wc fear you'll never get quite rid of their coming. 

Books ox Caxarigs (Reader).—Cassell'a is good and 
big, hot expensive. For a Blillling or two, you can 
get a book at Upcott GUI's, publisher. Strand. 

Stiff axd Achi.xo Limbb (Derby).—We think youre 
is a case fur a surgeon. Dun'c take hard exercise, 
Buch as football. In the stiff and sore parts rub in 
the Indian ointment Homocea or Ilippacca, twice a 
day. An occasional tepid bath before doing so would 
do good. We hardly know whether to advise a cold 
bath every morning. If you eon stand it, do. Bat 
rub extremely hard with rougliisli towels. Rubbing 
thus after mmlng out of a cold bath is in its^ 
healthful exercise. 

Jamaica btaxds forth (R. A. G.).—Bravo ! Jamaica. 
Go in and win. Slog all round. Your measurements 
are bonnie and good. Thanks for your letter. 


ArPAU.VTUS FUR Cvci.L-iT'H CiWKlxo (Fred Ilolgatel. - 
Two guineas is a ri'liculoiis price. Ur. (iordon Stiihle.s 
says his was nia-ie by Messrs. J. Allen anil K<>ii. 21. 
Murylebone Itoaci, the i>ortable Turkish batli pivple. 
It is cheap and luudy. 

Asc.tTEirn Wood Cui.lectuIL—T he 8<vtions of fuss 
should be French iwlUhd, just a > if they were pieces 
of furniture; but you can bring out theircul'uirand 
imiin pretty fairly by merely oiliig them with raw 
liiisuiil oil. 

Sambo.—D amper is a stiff flat cake niadc of fioiir, salt, 
and water. Xiic WismI Are is raked awny. tlie cake 
put on the hut stone, the wuuU ashes ruko'l over it 
ugaiu, and so on. 

Livlrittiuax. -You ha"! bettor cursuU a Ixiok on oil- 
paiutiiig. Megilp is useil us a mdium and a glaze. 

G.T. M.—If the si*cciators wislud the gladiator to be 
killed, they turned their thumbs duwu. 

J, RrsHTOx.—The pictures you want are all out of 
print, and su are the ]urts euutaiuing them. 

B. ToMLlxsox.—There were gooil articles on Mciasonier 
in the “ Art Journal " and “ Magazine of Art " just 
after he died, but we know of no general memoir cx- 
cci>t the one you meiitioii. 

A Si oTCH Bov. -It would lie putting yiiur*<lf in a false 
)Ki>iti(>n to enter the army an ollleer unless you 
hail u private ineome. At Siiiidhiirst tln‘fis-for the 
son of a private gentleman is £125. Fur Iiidlun 
cailets there are s[ioeial arniiigements, and the 
amount is never publishetl. 

QntRV. —You should apply direct to the llndsou’s Bay 
Csmipniiy. Tlieir biisiiioss now i« very dilTenvit f rotn 
what it used to be, and is not In the least like whuC 
you rtad about in stories of the past. 

J. H.P.—There Is a handy manual of “ Fencing" in the 
All-Kngland Kcries, puhlUlusl by G. Ih'U anil Son. 
You can get the materials from F. H. Ayres, 111, 
Aldersgate Street, or at most cricket and si«>rts 
warehrnisou. 

J. H. M.—When copper etiins are very dirty aud cor- 
rcKlcd, the best thing is to give them a mb with a 
mixture of half an ounce oocli of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, aud a quarter of an ounce of hii'hromate of 
potash. Take care of your fingers. Huh the coins 
over with this, wash tiiem with water, wli «'1111111 drv. 
anil jolish them with jiowdereil chalk. Under onfi- 
iiary circumstauces coins can bi' eleanisl by dipping 
them into strong nitric acid and then rinsing them 
in water. 

M. Wixcii.—Bogin with Kilvanos Thompson's “Eli-- 
uiriitary Lessons in Khetrieity and Mugtictisin," 
which is puhlisheil by Miieniillun and Co.; lull you 
had far ixlter join a science class. More hook stu'ly. 
without cx]»'riiiieniing or seeing exporitneiit.s, is of 
little value in physical science. 

T. Gxisin.—Tlio collapsible tubes in which oil colours 
are sold, arc made by Kamlers and Son, of H<ilU>rii, 
and probably other firms. Look in the Loudon 
Directory. 

I-.iii/iR Fred.—C onsult your sailoring uncle, or get 
F'rauklin Fox's " llow to bend a Boy to bcu.” 


C. J.Laud.— 1. Tlie WeUh regiments in the army are 
tlie Itoyal Welsh Fusiliers, theSouth Wales Borderers, 
and the Welsh. 2. The oidy national instrument would 
«vm to be the )Velsh taaiqv 

AUiKRXox.—To clean gold lacc.mix an onnoc of finely 
crumliled stale breail with a quarter of an ounce of 
magnesia and lialf an ounce of cream of tartar, and 
make these Into a paste ulth a little spirits of wine. 
Clean the lacc with this, by means of a small brush, 
and when it is dry dust off the crumbs and rub it 
gently with wash leather. For cleaning silver lace 
you omit the hn'ad crumbs. These mixtures ^ not 
mil the clotli. 

U. S. and others. -1. '• Indoor Games " Is kept in stock 
in a vutunic, price eight shillings, and in twelve six¬ 
penny {nns. The twelfth part oontoins the index, 
and *if you buy that part to begin with, you will 
cosily discover 'for yourself in what part the ohaptor 
you want ai>penreil. In each part there arc 4H page-, 
that you have to divide the index number by 4n. 
8. The parts ean be obtained in any country of the 
world by ordering them through a bookseller, aud su 
can all our utlier publications. 

A. B.—In the pen-and-ink competition, the work must 
Ix' all dune in {x-ii and ink; pencil ahadiug U inad- 
misi-ihle. 

IIkr.—W e have already hail a practical article on 
“ How to nkike a lAMMiiiutive." You will find it re- 
pruite<l in “Indoor Games." 

t'l.AVixif.M.—1. Cliambers's “English Literature." 
S. Gel a prosix-etas of the Kliig's OoUege evening 
olai-.ses, or try the Guilds Institute in Exhibition 
Ituod. 

Garcia. -Try Wollaxton’s cement, eonristing of one 
port, by Weight, of iM-eswax, four of resin, and five of 
plaster of litris, meltoil logcther. Warm the cement, 
null warm the edges of tlic bIicIIs when you stick 
them together. 

N. R. II.—You must not cross s field without the 
tenant's iN-rmissiuii unless there be a footpath or a 
right of way. 

C. W. B.—Copper meilnls are practically vahieless. 
Lincoln, "t Holborn, would tell you what they are 
worth if you were to take them to him, but Kpink. 
at tlie corner of Air Street and Piccadilly, is nearer 
to you. 

H. Avi'.uv. The lighthouses are under the manage¬ 
ment of Trinity liuuix'. Apply there. Tlic ofllec is 
on Tower Hill. 

Amatkl'R Sah.ixo.— Tlie best advice on amateur sail¬ 
ing i' that given by Mr. F- Cewper In onr volume of 
Outiloor Games."' You will find the eliapterdevoteil 
to it imrlieitlarly full and well illustrated. Tltere 1> 
nothing else publislieil likely to suit you so well. 

G. A.G.—if ,vou wisli to get on ImoDl the ITar/pt/e.you 
must appiv at tix' Marine Boclety's in Bisltopagato 
.Street Wit'hin, or write direct to the oommanding 
officer of the ship St Chorltou. The Warr^fe is not 
11..M.S. M'tiripilr. 

F. II.—There are “Guides’' to lioth professions, wbk-h 
you w ill sec advertised iu the professional journals. 



“ What are you talkinff about ? ” 
(Dram for iht “Doi/'i Om Paper” W. FOSTER.) 
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glad a crisis had come. Ify conscience 
had smitten me more than once abont my 
work. 1 had fooled away the good chance 
with whieh I had ent^ed Low Heath. 
Fellows &r below me in scholarship bad 
got ahead of me b^ force of steady plodding, 
while I was wasting my time. Tlie good 
resolations which I had brought np with 
me had one by one foUen overboaid, and 
I bad been content enough to take my 
place among the rowdies without an effort. 

1 had counted all through on Tempest's 
backing up. If he had been keen on the 
credit of the house, 1 felt I coold have 
been so too. If he had been down on me 
for my neglect of work, I felt I should 
have stuck to it. As it was, slackness 
reigned supreme. Tempest was slack 
because he was out of humoiu. Pridgin 
was slack because he wa^ lazy. Wales 
was slack because he wanted to be in the 
fashion. And all of us were slack because 
our betters set us the example. It needs 
no little courage for a single boy to 
attempt to stem the drift of slackness in a 
school house. A dull, dogged boy like 
Dicky Brown might have done it; but I 
could not afford to be peculiar, and there, 
fore succumbed, against my judgment, to 
the prevalent dry rot. 

Now that a crisis had come I hoped 
Tempest might, if not for his own s^e, 
for ours, pull up, and take his house in 
hand, as he well could do if he chose. A 
short conversation I overheard as 1 was 
fagging in his study that morning, how¬ 
ever, was not encouraging. 

“What’s it to be,” said Wales, “a lec- 
tur3 or a row ? ” 

“ A row, I hope,” said Tempest, wearily. 

“ What’s wrong, old chap ? ” asked 
Pridgin. 

“ Nothing. Out of curl, that’s all,” said 
Tempest, trying to assume a laugh. 

“ You’re not going to cave in to .larman 
at this time of day,” said Woles, “ are 
you?” 

“ Do .vou think it likely ?'' said Tempest. 

“I tell you what I don’t like,” said 
Pridgin, presently; “ that's the way 
Crofter’s lately taken to do the virtuous.” 

“That’s not the worst of him,” said 
Wales; “ but he’s been chumming \ip 
with Jarman. I’ve met them twice lately 
walking together.” 

“ I suppose he’s got his eye on the 
headship of the house,” said Tempest, 
“ when I get kicked out.” 

“ Look here, old chap,” responded Prid¬ 
gin, looking really anxious, “ it's not to 
come to that, surely. It would be in¬ 
tolerable to have him over us. Come 
what will, you must stick to us.” 

“All very well,” said Tempest, dis¬ 
mally ; “ that’s England’s nflair more than 
mine. If knuckling under to Jarman is 
a condition, I'm out of it, and Crofter is 
welcome to it.” 

This was all; and it was bad enough. 
When the summons to assemble in Hail 
came, I went there in a state of dejection, 
feeling that the fates were all against me, 
and that the new leaf I hoped for was 
several pages farther on yet. 

My fellow Philosophers, I regret to say, 
neither shared in nor appreciated my fore¬ 
bodings. 

“ Look at that ass Sarali, trying to look 
virtuous,” said Trimble. “ Just like him, 
when there’s a row on.” 

“ I’m not trying to look virtuous,” said 
I. “ I’m sick of all these rows, though.” 
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“ Pity you aren’t sick when you’re 
getting us into them, instead of after. 
You Imow you’ve been at the bottom of 
every row mere’s been on this term.” 

This sweeping statement was not calcu¬ 
lated to allay my discomfort. 

“ Don't tell lies,” said 1. 

“ No more we are. Who got us into 
that mese at Camp Hill Bottom ? Sandi 
did. Who landed os in the row about 
Jarman's guy ? Old Sarah. Who played 
the fool with that barge and got us oU 
licked? Cad Sarah. Who started the 
ehindy last night that’s fetched us all in 
here ? Lout Sarah. Who’s going to be 
expelled ? Howling Sarah. And who’ll 
be B jolly good riddance of bad rubbish ? 
Chimpanzee Sarah. There you are. 
Make what you like of it, And don't talk 
to us.” 

This tirade took my breath away. I 
knew it said more than it meant. Still, it 
wasn’t flattering, and it taxed my afibc- 
tion sorely to sit quietly and hear it out. 
But somehow, to-day I was too anxious 
and worried to care much what anybody 
said. 

Fortunately the entrance of the Doctor, 
Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Jarman, made 
further discussion for the time being 
unnecessary—and a gloomy silence fell 
over the assembly. 

Dr. England was evidently worried. 
Secretly, I believe, he was bored by the 
whole affair, and wished Mr. Sharpe and 
his prefects could manage the affairs of 
their own house. Perhaps, too, the fact 
that Mr. Jarman was once more the 
complainant had sometliing to do with his 
lack of humour. 

“ Now, boys,” said he, “ this is an 
unusual and unpleasant interview, and 
I heartily wish it were not necessary. 
When a whole house is reported fur row- 
dinese, it shows, I’m a&aid, that the sense 
of duty to the school is m a bad way. 
This is not the first occasion this term on 
which this house has been reported, but I 
have previously reirsdned from interfering, 
in the hope that the good feeling of the 
boys themselves would assert itself and 
make any action of mine unnecessary. 
I am sorry it has not been so. As to the 
scrimmage in the quadrangle yesterday, 
I am not disposed to make too much of 
that; at any rate, that weighs less with me 
than what I understand to have been a 
deliberate act of disobedience to the 
master, who quite properly interfered to 
restore order; disobedience, I am sorry to 
say, encouraged, if not instigated, by the 
head boy of the house. I hope there may 
be some mistake about this. Will the boys 
who were engaged in tho fight stand 
up? ” 

The Philosophers rose to a man, with a 
promptitude wnich was almost aggressive. 
Bother it all, why should we be Backward 
in admitting that we had gone for those 
day boys, and “put them to bed” for 
once? 

“ I ask you boys to say whether you 
heard Mr. Jarman tell you to wait till he 
spoke to you ? ” 

“ I did, sir,” said Langrish. 

“ So did I,” said Trimble. 

“ We oU did,” said I. 

“ And why id you not obey ? ” 

“ Tempest told us to come in, so we 
did,” said I. 

“ That's right, sir,” said Coxhead. 

And the others assented. 


“ Very well,” said the Doetor. “Tem¬ 
pest, I ask you to sav whether you heard 
Mr. Jarman tell the boys to wait ? ” 

“ Yes, air.” 

“ And did you tell them, in spite of 
that, to come m.” 

“ Ye^ sir.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I’m head of the house; and 
I’m responsible for the order of my 
house.” 

“ I am glad to hear you think so,” said 
the Doctor, drily; “ have you always 
been equally jealous for the order of your 
bouse mis term, Tempest ? ” 

This was a “facer,” as we all felt. 
Tempest flushed and glanced up at the 
head-master. 

“ No, sir, I have not,” be said. 

The Doctor was a chivalrous mam, 
and did not try to rub in a sore. Tempest 
had made a damaging admission agamf:t 
himself, and wight be left alone to his 
own sense of discomfort. 

Unluckily, however, Mr. Jarman stood 
by, and the matter could hardly be 
allowed to drop. 

“ As regards the incident last night,” 
said the Doctor, “you know quite well, 
all of yon, that no boy, even the head of 
his house, has the right to set his authority 
against that of a master. Your conduct 
was an insult to him, and requires an 
apolog 3 % These small boys may have 
considered they were not doing wrong in 
obeying you, Tempest; but you can plead 
no such ignorance. 1 expect you to 
apologise to Mr. Jarman.” 

A struggle evidently passed throtigh 
Tempest's mind. His conscience had 
been roused by what the Doctor had said, 
and his manner of saying it. Had tlie 
apology been demanded for any one else 
but Mr. Jarman, he could have given it, 
and in one word have put himself on the 
side of duty. But apologise to Jarman ! 

“If Mr. Jarman wants me to tell a 
lie,” said he, slowly, “ I’ll say I’m sorry. 
I can’t apologise to him.” 

“ Come, Tempest,” ssid the Doctor, 
evidently disconcerted at this threatened 
difficulty, “ you must be aware of the con¬ 
sequences, if you refuse to do this.” 

“ I know, sir, but I can’t help it. I 
can’t apologise to Mr. Jarman.” 

Dead silence followed, broken onl.v by 
the hard breathing of the Philosophers. 
The Doctor twirled the tassel of his cap 
restlessly. Mr. Bharpe looked straight 
before him through his glasses. Mr, 
Jarman stroked his moustache and smiled. 
Tempest stood pale and determined, with 
his eyes on the floor. 

“I shall not prolong this scene,” said 
the Doctor at last. “ For the remaining 
week of this term the boys concerned in 
yesterday’s disturbance are forbidden to 
appear in the playing fields. Yon, Tempest, 
will have a day to think over your deter¬ 
mination. Come to me in my house this 
time to-morrow.” 

“I’d sooner it were settled now,” said 
Tempest, respectfully’ and dismally. “I 
cannot apologise.” 

“ Come to me this time to-morrow,” 
repeated the Doctor. “As to the other 
boys of the house, I want you to imder- 
stand that you are all concerned in tho 
w'ell-being of your house. If, as I fear, 
a spirit of insubordination is on foot, and 
your own proper spirit and loyalty to the 
school is not enough to stamp it out, I 
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must use methods which I have never had 
to nee yet in Low Heath. It may need 
courage and self-sacrifice in a boy to stand 
up against the prevailing tone, but I trust 
there is some of that left even in this mis¬ 
guided house. Now dismiss.” 

It had been a memorable interview. 
The Doctor might have stormed and 
raged, and done nothing. As it was, lie 
h^ talked like a quiet gentleman, and 
made us all thoroughly ashamed of our- 
selvea 

And yet, as we all of us felt, everything 
now depended on Tempest. If he sur¬ 
rendered, he might count on us to fall in 
line and make up to him for all he had 
sacrificed on our behalf. If he held out, 
and refused his chance, we too refused ours 
and went out with him I If only any one 
could have brought homo to him how 
much depended on him! 

Yet who could blame him for finding 
it impossible to apologise to Jarman, 
who had persecuted him all the term with 
a petty rancour which, so far from de¬ 
serving apology, had to Uiank Tempest's 
moderation tliat it did not receive much 
rougher treatment than it had ? He might 
go tlirough the words of apology, but it 
would be a farce, and Tempest was too 
honest to be a hypocrite. 

There was unwonted quiet in Sharpe’s 
hottse that afternoon. Fellows were too 
eagerly speculating as to the fate in store 
for them to venture on a riot. Tlie 
Philosophers, of course, stoutly advocated 
a policy of “no surrender;” but one or 
two of us, I happened to know, would 
have been unfeignedly glad to hear that 
Tempest had squared matters with his 
pride, and left himself free to take our 
reform in hand. 

Tempest himself preserved a glum 
silence until after afternoon chapel, wlien 
he said to me: 

“ Isn’t this one of Redwood's evenings, 
youngster? I'll go with you if you’re 
going. ■ 

The Redwoods had given me an open 
invitation to drop in any Thursday even¬ 
ing to tea and bring a friend. 1 had been 
several timeswith Dicky, and once, in great 
triiunph, had taken Tempest as my guest. 
It bad been a most successful experiment. 
Not only had Tempest taken the two little 
girls (and therefore their mother) by 
storm, but between him and Redwood 
had sprung up an unexpected friendship, 
bom of mutual admiration and confidence. 
Since then he had once repeated tho 
visit, and to-night, to my great satisfac¬ 
tion, proposed to go again. 

To me it was a miniature triumph to 
carry off the hero of Sharpe’s from under 
the eyes of his house, and on an occasion 
like the present, to a destination of which 
he and I alone knew the secret. 

I flattered myself that, in spite of their 
mocking comments, the Philosophers 
were bursting with envy. It is (dways a 
rare luxury to be envied by a Philosopher; 
and I think I duly appreciated iny bless¬ 
ings, and showed it in the swagger with 
w-hicb I inarched my man imder tho 
faggery window. 

Tempest was depressingly gloomy as 
we walked along, and ray gentle reminder 
that we cmdd not take tlie short cut 
across the playing fields, after the Doctor's 
prohibition, but should have to walk 
round, did not tend to cheer him up. 1 
half feared he would propose to walk over, 


in defiance ofall consequences. Possibly, 
if he had been alone, he would have done 
so, but on my account he made a grudging 
concession to law and order. 

At the Redwood’s, however, he cheered 
up at once. He received a royal welcome 
from the little girls—in marked contrast 
to Miss Mamie’s sulky reception of me 
as the destroyer of her nice sash. Red¬ 
wood himself was delighted to see him, 
and the family tea was quite a merry 
one. 

\Vhen we adjourned to the captain’s 
“ den ” afterwards, 1 was decidedly out of 
it. Indeed, it was broadly hinted to me 
that the little girls downstairs were 
anxious for some one to teach them “ con¬ 
sequences ”; would I mind ’? 

Considering there was no game I de¬ 
tested more than “ consequences,” and no 
young ladies less open to instruction than 
the Misses Redwood, I did not jui^ at 
the offer. It was evident, however, Tem¬ 
pest and Redwood wanted to talk, and 
with a vogue sense that by leaving them 
to do so I was somehow acting for the 
benefit of Low Heath, I sacrifice myself, 
and sat down to assist in tho usual com¬ 
posite stories; how, for instance, the sqxiare 
Dr. England met the mealy-faced Sarah 
(the little girls knew my nickname as 
well as the Philosophers) up a tree. He 
said to her, “"We must part for ever;” 
she (that is 1) said to him, “ My nm shall 
know of this; ” the consequence was there 
was a row, and the world said, “ It’s all 
up.” 

In present circumstances these occult 
narratives were full of serious meaning for 
me, and my thoughts were far more with 
tlie two seniors above than with the two 
exacting female juniors below. However, 
tlie time passed, and presently Tempest’s 
" Come along, yoimgster,” apprised me 
tiiat the hour of release had come. 

Redwood walked back with us, and 
from certain fragments of conversation 
which fell on niy ears, I was able to 
gather something of the result of the 
conference. 

“If it were only yourself, you know," 
said Redwood, “ I’d say stick out.” 

"Rut,” said Tempest, “he knows I'm 
not sorry, even if I say so.” 

“It's a choice between humble pie and 
Low Heath losing you,” said tlie captain. 

“ Not much loss.” 

“ That’s all you know. There's not a 
fellow we could spare less.” 

They walked on in silence; then Red- 
woo<l said: 

" England ought to see that Jarman 
rots everything the way he goes on. We'll 
be in a better position to get it altered if 
you cave in this once.” 

“ I vowed I wouldn't do it. He'll ouly 
chuckle,” said Tempest, with a groan. 

“Let him! Who cares whether Jarman 
cliuckles or not ?,” retorted the captain. 
“ Look here, old chap, don’t j'ou think 
he’d chuckle more if you got expelled ? 
That would be the biggest score you coidd 
give him. Take my advice, and only give 
him the smallest.” 

“I don’t know. I'll think about it,” 
said Tempest. 

“ Of course you will, for the sake of 
Low Heath. Next term we'll go ahead, 
and the fellows will owe you more than 
they think.” 

Here, by an odd chance, just as wo 
came to the school gate, we met Mr. 


Jarman and Crofter walking ont in deep 
confabulation. 

I do not know if they saw us. If they 
did, they pretended not to have done so, 
and walked on, leaving us to proceed. 

“ Do you see that ? ” said Tempest 

“ Bather. I know what it means too. 
It's an extra reason why you should 
swallow your pride for once in order to 
sell them. I tell you they are probably 
counting on your sticking out, and no¬ 
thing would disappoint them more.” 

“ Well, old chap,” said Tempest, as we 
came to our door, “ it’s not your fault if I 
don’t do it. I know you’re right, but ” 

“ But it’s a jolly oitter pill, and I wish 
I could swallow it for you. Good night” 

I had the sense for once to keep what I 
hod beard to myself, and retired to bed 
more hopeful that all would turn out 
right th^ I had been for a day or 
two. 

The next morning I was wandering- 
about, aloof from my comrades, in the 
quadrangle, waiting for the bell to ring 
for first school, when Marple, the town 
bookseller, a tr^esman familiar to most 
Low Heathens, accosted me. He was- 
evidently not at home in the school pre¬ 
cincts, and, with my usual modesty, I felt 
be had come to the right source for infor¬ 
mation. 

“ Do you belong to Mr. Sharre’s house, 
young gentleman ? ” said he, with arespect- 
ful nod which quite captivated me. 

“ Yes. Who do you want ? ” 

“ I want to see Mr. Tempest very par¬ 
ticular.” 

“ Oh, he’s up in his room. Wait a bit 
till the bell rings, and he’ll come out.” 

So Mr. Marple and I stopped and 
chatted about the holidays which were to 
begin in a day or two, and tho football 
matches and the river. 

“ You know Mr. Tempest pretty well ? ” 
said he. 

“ Rather; I’m his fag. you know." 

“ A nice gentleman, I fancy. Pretty 
well off, eh ? ” 

“ Oh no. He’s a swell, but his peojdo 
are poor. I know.” 

“ Oh, indeed. Not likely to buy much 
in my way, eh ? ” 

Rather not. He’s hard up as it is. 
It's not much good your trying to sell 
him anything,” said I. remembering tho 
rmnours about my friend's indebtedness, 
and anxious to screen him from further 
debt. 

"Ah. indeed—he’s iu debt, is he—.'dl 
round ? ” 

“ How do you know that '? ” said J, 
bristling up. “ I don't expect he owes 
you anything.” 

Mr. Marple laughed. 

“That's just what he docs; that’s why 
I’ve stepped over. I don’t like showing 
young gents up, but-’’ 

" Look here,” cried I, aghast. “ For 
mercy’s sake, don’t show him up, 
Marple. It’s as likely as not he’s to be 
expelled as it is ; this would finish him 
up! ” 

“ If he’s likely to bo expelled, all tho 
more reason I should get my money 
before he goes.” 

How much is it ? ” I gnspe-d. 

“A matter of two pounds,” said the 
tradesman. 

“ Look here,” said I, “ I'll promise yoa 
shall be paM. Wait till the last day of 
the term, do, Marple.” 
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Mr. Marple stared at me. The security 
I fear was not good enough for him. On 
the other hand, he probably knew that it 
would not be good for trade if he were to 
show up a “Low Heathen.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket and 
handed it to me. It contained Tempest's 


bill for sundry stationery, magazines, 
books, postage stamps, and so on; headed 
” Fourth and final application.” The 
envelope itself was adAiessed “ Dr. Eng¬ 
land, with W. Marple’s respectful compli¬ 
ments.'’ 

The bell rang just then, and I was so 


anxious to get Marple off the scene that I 
wildly promised an^'thing to be rid of 
him, and was finally left, just in time, to 
meet Tempest unconsciously.^ strolling 
across the quadrangle on his way to keep 
his appointment with the Doctor. 

(,To be continued.) 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STOEY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keh, 

Aulhor <^''Tbe Champions of the Kri-mlin," “The Tiger XHtief of Burmoh'" etc., ele. 


£ VEXING was ju.st beginning to darken 
into night' as Artlinr Hamilton went 
slowly up to his own room, and sat down 
by the open window to re-read the letter 
which, kind and delicate though it was, 
was as bitter to him as a sentence of death. 

Arthur was descended from a race pro¬ 
verbial for its indomitable courage, and 
from a man who bad defended a pass 
against fearful odds, while bleeding to 
death from a mortal wound, till all his 
comrades were in safety, and then dropped 
down and died. But the brave man needed 
all his inherited fortitude to face without 
flinching the blow that had fallen upon 
him at the very moment when all seemed 
brightest; for he had just learned that not 
only was he ruined a second time, but— 
w'hat was infinitely more intolerable to 
him —that he owed a debt which he had 
no moans of repaying. 

The story which Mr. Guest had to tell, 
and which he had told as gently and kindly 
as man could do, was briefly as follows. 

On the very morning after Hamilton's 
departure (that which followed the identi¬ 
fication of the mysterious coolie with the 
c-scapod con'vict who had vowed Arthur's 
destruction) the Jcanlcani, or head-man of 
one of the gangs, had called the attention 
of the English overseer to the strangely 
dry and withered appearance of a number 
of the tea-plants aiuong which his men 
were at work. 

Tlie overseer was somewhat puzzled, 
and not without reason ; for, to the best 
of his recollection, those very plants had 
looked quite healthy only the evening 
before. It did not, however, occur to him 
just at first to feel uneasy about the 
matter; but when several other men 
brought similar reports from different 
parts of the ground he began to be alarmed 
in earnest, and hastened to send word of 
the disaster to Mr. Guest, whose know¬ 
ledge of botany and chemistry ha<l long 
since made him tho oracle of all the 
neighbouring plantivtions. 

The planter came at once, and was not 
long in finding traces upon the diseased 
plants of an almost imperceptible but viru¬ 
lently destructive powder, the secret of 
which was known to only a few among 
the natives themselves. So deadly had 
been its action, that in every case not 
merely the shoots but the entire plant 
was hopelessly blighted and destroyed; 
nor was Mi*. Guest without a secret appre¬ 
hension (of which he wisely decided to say 
nothing till he could be quite certain of its 
being well-founded) that even the very soil 
itself might have been poisoned by this 


CHAPTER XIX.—“A-HUNTINO WE WILL GO ! ’ 

horrible taint, and rendered barren for 
years, if not evennore. 

After the discovery made by Dighy 
Knight, it was only too plain w' n$e hand 
had wrought this deed of ma ice, even 
without the additional prout offered by 
the fact that the havoc was at its worst 
around tho spots where the disguised 
outlaw had been labouring. The wretch 
had indeed made good his hideous threat, 
and had dealt a blow which, to the sen¬ 
sitive and high-spirited young noble, was 
worse than death itself. 

Tlie shadows around him had deepened 
into darkness, and still Arthur Hamilton 
sat in the gloom alone, brooding over his 
seemingly hopeless situation. In tnith, the 
second overthrow of this twice-beggared 
man was far worse than the first. When 
stripped of his family possessions by a 
heartless fraud, he hoid at least succeeded 
in saving frvm the wreck, after all his 
debts were paid, enough to secure him 
against actual want until be could find 
something to do ; but now he had abso¬ 
lutely nothing—nay, worse than nothing, 
for he was in debt! 

Bitterly did the brave man now reproach 
himself for not having stood out more 
resolutely against the offers of assistance 
pressed upon him by the generous friend 
who was now about to pay dearly for his 
kindness. And it was this very man—the 
man upon whom he had brought so heavy 
a loss—whoso letter to him ended thus; 

“ Cheer up, my boy ; we’U get you out 
of the scrape somehow or other, never 
fear ! God bless you 1 ” 

Just then his musings were broken by 
a light step beside him, and he heard Bob 
Clive’s voice saying timidly: 

“ You’ve had some bad news, I'm afraid, 
Mr. Hamilton ? ” 

“What makes yon think that, Bob?” 
asked Hamilton, in the kindly tone which 
he always used to his young dependent. 

“If it had been good news,” answered 
Bob, unhesitatingly, “you'd have told it to 
all the rest, so as they might be happy 
along with you.” 

The doomed man smiled a strange, sad 
smile. 

“ Well, Bob, you’ve guessed right,” he 
said; “I’ve just heard that I’m ruined, 
my boy,” 

“ Ruined ! ” echoed Bob in amazement, 
“ruined again already? Why, it ain’t 
po-ssible! ” 

“ It is possible. Bob, and it’s the fact,” 
replied his master; “and so-” 

“ Look you here, Mr. Hamilton,” broke 


in the boy, with unwonted vehemence, 
“if you’re a-going to say that you can’t 
keep me any longer, and that I’ve got to 
go away- same as you did the last time 
you came tc grief—you may save yourself 
the trouble; for there ain’t a mortal thing 
in the world but death—no, nor that 
neither—that shall ever part you and 
me 1 ” 

“ I don't want to part with you, my 
brave boy—you may be quite sure of 
that,” rejoin^ Hamilton, laying his hand 
kindily upon the young fellow’s shoulder; 
“ but it's only fair to let you know just 
how things stand. This is a worse come¬ 
down thw the last, by fiir. It’s not only 
that I’m ruined (for I shouldn’t mind that 
so much if it hurt no one but myself), but 
I owe money to another man.” 

And then, while Bob Clive (remem¬ 
bering how often and how vehemently his 
patron had declared that borrowing money 
without being able to repay it was quiie 
as bad as ste^ng it) listened in silent dis¬ 
may, Arthur briefly told him the dismal 
story. 

“ Well, but see here, sir," cried Bob 
eagerly.as the tale ended,“you didn't go 
and take that money kyiotvin' that yon 
wouldn’t be able to pay it back—did you, 
now ? ” 

“ Of course not, Bob; you know I’d 
never do a thing like that.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined the young logi¬ 
cian, “ you’ve no call to fret about it; for 
it was fairly lent, and you took it fairly, 
and if things hadn’t gone crooked, you 
would have paid it back; so the fault's 
none o’ yours, sir, at any rate! Haven't 
you told me, ever so often, that it don’t 
matter what happens to a man so long as 
his conscience is clear ? Well, I’ll take 
my davy your conscience is as white as 
a clean shirt; and if anybody says it ain’t, 
he's a—well, he ain't tellin’ the truth, 
anyhow 1 ” 

“ W'ell, I hope you’re right there, Bob,” 
said Arthur, a little more cheerfully," and 
that's something, after all.” 

“ Look here, sir,” cried the boj', abruptly, 
as if struck with a sudden thought, “ do 
you remember telling me how Lord Clive 
—him that you named me after—got into 
a fix when he was quite a young chap, 
and owed a lot o’ money, same as you du 
now; and he got sick of it all, and thought 
there was no chance left for him, and was 
going to blow his head off with a pistol; 
but the pistol wouldn't go off, and so he 
said there must be something for him to do 
yet. Now, suppose he had given it all up 
for a bad job, where 'ud he have been ? and 
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were BtiU watching and praying for his 
retnm, in spite of the now gene^ beliei 
in his reported death. 

Faint and distant as that hope was, it 
had been the chief consolation of his weary 
exile—and now it was gone for ever I 

But the brave man’s kindly, unselfish 
nature forbade him to darken with this 
blackest shadow of all, the buoyant spirit 


you couldn’t be of any use to ua So just 
stay where you are, and keep your heart 
up." 

Never in his whole life bad Arthur 
Hamilton's proverbial unselfishness been 
so severely tried. Any advice given by 
the man who had sac^eed so much for 
his sake was law to him ; and he resigned 
himself, though not without a bitter 


where 'nd India have been by this time ? 
There’s something for you to do yet, sir, 
same as there was for —you just see 
if there ain't 1" 

The words sounded prophetic to Arthur’s 
sar, and his bold heart responded with an 
answering thrill to the stirring words of 
bis follower. In fact, his strong, self- 
helpful nature was alnady beginmng to 
rally itself firom the stun of t^ fearful 
blow; and he felt, as many another brave 
man bad felt before him, that reviving 
glow of unconquerable energy which can 
rise above every disaster, and which is 
well worth all the pain of tlie suffering 
that calls it forth. 

He had, indeed, one aggravation of liis 


“ Broodins over hit seemingly hopeless 

znisfortimes which be bad not confided 
even to the trusty Bob himselfi Hitherto 
—though he would hardly acknowledge it 
even to himself—he had uways cherished 
the secret hope that, like not a few of the 
men whom ne met daily, he might be 
successful enough in his new occupation 
to redeem at least a portion of his forfeited 
estates, and enable him to go back to live 
among the simple tenant-folk who adored 
him as “thegood Lord Glencorrie," and 


of the faitliful and 
warm • hearted boy; 
and he forced himself 
to say as cheerily as 
if he had cast aside 
every shade of trou¬ 
ble: 

"Get me a candle. 
Bob, for I’ve got 
some work to do; 
and I promise you 
that whatever comes 
upon us, we'll face it 
together." 

Radiant with joy 
at this assurance. 
Bob flew to obey; 
and his master, hav¬ 
ing dismissed him 
with a few more 
kind words, proceeded to read the fatal 
letter for the third time, and, in doing 
BO, discovered a postscript overleaf, wUch 
bad till then escaped his notice: 

" You had bet^ remain at Simpson's 
for the present, tUl we’ve thoroughly over¬ 
hauled your plantation, and seen whether 
there's anything to be done. Perhaps the 
damage may not be so bad as it seems; 
and anyhow, even if you were here (I don’t 
say it in the least unkindly, old fellow), 


struggle, to forego his first impulse to 
hurry back at once to the scene of the 
disaster, and grapple with it as with a 
living foe. But to remain among these 
jovial merry-makers- to accompany them 
in their hunting-trip to wear a smiling 
face over a heart as heavy as lead (for he 
was firmly resolved that, cost what it 
might, their mirth should not be dampi-d 
by any hint of his own misfortunes) tliis 
was indeed, almnst too hard oven for him. 

He was still striving to nerve hiniselr 
to the unwelcome task, wlicn the merry 
voices of the four boys came floating up 
to him from below, singing, with the full 
miglit of their powerful lungs, an im- 
promptu parody of “ Marching Through 
Georgia:" 

‘ Bring the good old rifle, boys, and sling It bj 
a tliong, 

And order ont the coolies to bring all our tnti'S 
along; 

We'ie going to hunt ibc elephoot, with tusks so Am 
and long, 

As we go marching through tbe jungle. 

** Hurrah I bumh I a merrr band arc we; 

Hurrah t hurrah! well bunt caob beart we see; 

It’s better t« gohnuting than get stiff with aortlog tea; 
And so wc'll go marching tlirotigb the jungle 1” 

“Ay, that we wUl!cried Johnny 
Bramston'a voice; “ and tliis time I’U 
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hunt the elephant, instead of the elephant 
hunting me ! ” 

“ And we’ll have a chance to see Mr. 
Hamilton shoot'at laStV added Guest. 
“ I've heard that he's a tip-top shot, and 
I’ll be bound, it’s true, for he beats every¬ 
body at everything.” 

” And a holiday’s just what he wants,” 
said Percy St. G.eorge, “after stewing at 
home so long upon that plantation of his.” 

“ Yes,” cried Bramston; “ after sorting 
so much tea, it’s time for him to turn 
ovrr a new leaf." 

" For fear he should be a cup too low,” 
,>nt in St. George. 


"Well, I hope Iris plaittation toill be a 
success,” . said Dick Torrington, little 
thinking what frighthil irony his words 
con\’eyed to the ears of the unseen 
listener. “ He deserves to succeed, if 
ever any man did yet! ’’ 

"And eveh.if he don’t,” cried Guest, 
"let him be'os poor as he likes, he can 
never be anytbim^ hat.a gentleman. Bub 
Clive might well say his great ambition 
was to be like him ! ” 

" And if he did come to grief,” said 
Bramston, warmly, “we’d get up a sub¬ 
scription for him, and there’s not a man 
in the whole district who wouldn’t bo 


glad to join. I’m srire Pd give him ray 
last mpee, any day! ” 

“ And. so -would-I! ” cried his consin, 
" and I only wish he li'ne in a fix of some 
sort, just to give ris a chance of showing 
him how g^ad we’d be to lend him a 
hand!" 

Then the voices died-away; but they 
had done their work. The shuple, kindly 
words comforted t^e betrayed and 
beggared man as nothing else could have 
done: and when he came down, half an 
hour later, to take part in discussing the 
arrangements of their proposed expedition, 
bis face was the brightest of them alL 


THE SACKING OF PITT HOUSE. 


A SCHOOL STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


T wo somewhat discomfiting events hap¬ 
pened in Pitt House during the week 
subsequent to Mr. Jefferson's visit to his son. 

One of the senior boys missed a silver 
fruit knife with a pearl handle, and made a 
fuss about it. 

News of this reached the ears of Mr. 
Callender, the classical master, who was 
doing bouse duty that day. Mr. Callender 
was a man, of extremely rigid principles, 
who looked with suspicion upon all the 
budding frailties in a boy, and fancied that 
by a judicious and stern process of nipping, 
those germs of iniquity might be totally 
eradicated and the boy himself set well on 
tlie road to human perfection. 

" What is the matter with you, Rogers ? ” 
he asked, when be noted tho boy's flushed 
face and vexed look, as he went to and fro 
among his schoolfellows, interrogating them. 

" I have lost my knife, sir—a silver one.” 
Mr. Callender immediately assumed a 
lUiadamanlhine expression. 

“ When did you have it last ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

“I was cutting an apple with it only this 
■vfternoon, sir. It was one of Mrs. Jones's 
ipplcs ” (she being the proprietor of a tuck- 
h.isket which visited Pitt House twice a 
Acek). “ I’m positive I laid it dovm on the 
leak by the window, and I haven't seen it 
ince." 

"Ob I ” exclaimed Mr. Callender, pursing 
his lips. " Just ring the assembly bell, will 
you? ” 

This was a bell hung in a belfry over the 
big schoolroom. Its tone carried all through 
the Pitt House precincts, and when a boy 
heard it he knew that it meant an imperative 
summons for him to attend ot once in tho 
schoolroom. 

By twos and threes the lads appeared, 
some hot from cricket and others grimy 
from exploring in the hedgerows for grubs 
and beetles illustrative of natural history. 

Bobby Jefferson came in last of all, very 
oool. and with that small keen look in his 
eyes which Pitt House now knew so well. 

“ Boys,” said Mr. Callender from the 
rostrum, " I have called you together for a 
\ ery serious purpose. This afternoon Rogers 
• i lis mo he had a silver fruit knife, which, 
after using, he left lying on the desk there. 
It was careless of him, of course, but that is 
nothing compared to the wickedness ot tho 
joy who has purloined it.” 


By Charles Edwardes, 
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Here Rogers interposed. 

"If you please, sir, I did not say any one 
had done that. Perhaps it will be found by- 
and-by.” 

Mr. Callender looked upon the boy with a 
gaze of compassion. How should this 
innocent, conscientious, noble little fellow 
understand the composite material ot human 
nature ? Still less could he know the advisa¬ 
bility of striking to the heart of an evil deed 
without delay. 

“ You will be kind enough to hold your 
tongue,” ho said. " All boys to their places 
quickly.” 

Hitherto the lads had stood in disorder 
about the room, or did but just look up from 
their books and games to hear what the news 
was. Now, however, there was an immediate 
shuffling to and fro, as they glided into their 
class order. Not a little pouting of lips and 
gentlemanly scorn was visible on their faces 
as they obeyed this order, which seemed like 
to be the prelude to somothing humiliating 
or oppressively punitive. Old Cally’s fads 
were well known ; and sometimes they were 
an awful nuisance, of a kind that tho more 
sensitive boys thought it well to complain of 
when they sat to write their weekly letters to 
their parents. 

Little Jefferson stole through the maze 
of boys to his place, which was of course at 
the tottom of the school. He looked very 
self-contained and jerky, and on the way 
trod on the toes of one of his schoolfellows 
in a way that made that young gentleman 
say something impolite. 

" Now then,” said Mr. Callender, when all 
were in their places. He had watched them 
with lynx eyes lest the culprit among them 
might haply attempt to conceal the knife in 
his locker. But he could distinguish no 
such effort to defeat the ends of justice. 
“Each boy in his turn come up to me and 
turn hie pockets inside out. I am truly 
grieved that it should be necessary to ask 
you to do any such thing, but one of you 
must be guilty. You begin, Pearce.” 

It was not at all a pleasant proceeding for 
the boys. Naturally the suspicion upon 
them offended their pride, a failing of which 
they had an abundant supply, as a rule. It 
wiis also annoying to them to have to display 
liie very motley array of treasures which 
tlieir pockets contained. 

There was some laughter when a white 
mouse was produced from the coat of one of 


the boys. But Mr. Callender, with bent 
brows and an unyielding face, instantly 
silenced this show of feeling, and gave the 
boy who laughed most conspicuously a hun¬ 
dred lines for his pains. 

Ten boys thus passed in procession before 
the school, and emptied their pockets. 

It came then to the turn of Victor Knowles, 
a lad held in no great esteem by his school¬ 
fellows. Ho was a baronet's son, with an 
aristocratic arched nose of which his mother 
was very proud, though he himself was not. 
He had, further, pink eyes like a rabbit, and 
a fashionable immature kind of lisp. No 
boy loVed active games less than he, and it 
was commonly reputed that he was to be a 
clcrgjTnan for the sake of a rich family 
living. 

" Make haste, Knowles,” said Mr. Cal¬ 
lender, who suspecte<l no one less than him. 

But a surprising change came over the 
boy's face, and he became red as a tomato 
when he pulled forth from his pocket some¬ 
thing in close alliance with a square of 
Everton toffee. His eyes fell eagerly upon the 
thing, and simultaneously a round “Oh!” 
broke from the lips of the boys in tlie front 
row. 

" Is that it ? ” asked Mr. Callender, turning 
to Rogers. 

" Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

" Well, Knowles,” proceeded the classical 
master, with paralysing severity; “ what have 
you to sey for yourself ? ” 

But the unhappy boy did not seem able to 
find words for that or any other purpose. 
He looked at the knife, and the toffee, and 
Mr. Callender, and Rogers, and stayed red¬ 
faced and with his mouth open as if he were 
—as in fact he was—in a state of the most 
thorough bewilderment. 

" If you please, sir, really,” he began; and 
then, stung by the assault of many bitter 
thoughts, the poor little chap set to and cried. 

“Tears won't make you honest again,” 
said Mr. Callender. “ Give the knife back to 
its owner.” 

This was done, and Rogers straightway set 
to and wiped off the traces of toffee which 
defiled it. 

"Have you any explanation to offer?” 
continued Mr. Callender, moved in spite ot 
himself by the distress of the guilty little 
aristocrat. 

■‘I didn't do it—really I didn’t! ” subbed 
the unfortunate Knowles. 
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“And jet it was in jonr pocket?” said 
Mr. Callender, in a tone of irony that was 
always like poison to a boy. 

“1 swear I didn’t take it,” exclaimed the 
apparent culprit in a sudden access of pas¬ 
sion. Visions of his father the baronet, and 
his mother who was so constantly praising 
the shape of his nose and who thouglit him 
an immaculate little mortal, came upon him 
■n a flood. *' Stealing is the last thing I 
should do.” 

« Oh, is it?” 

Mr. Callender was not at all impressed by 
the boy’s stand on behalf of bis innocence. 
Indeed, it was the sort of thing very apt to 
be regarded by him as a species of ancon- 
soious incrimination. But, for all that, he 
did not think his test had prored satisfac¬ 
tory. 

“ You may all go into the playground ex¬ 
cept Knowles,” he said. 

The order was obeyed somewhat laggardly; 
so strong was the curiosity of the school to 
see something in detail of Gally's methods of 
putting a prisoner to the torture to induce 
confession. 

But when Mr. Callender and Knowles were 
alone, the classical master merely drew his 
arm round the boy’s neck and said quietly— 

“ Now tell me the truth, and look me in 
the face while you answer. Did you, or did 
you not, steal that knife? ” 

“ Until I pulled it out of my pocket just 
now, sir, 1 had never seen it. I have never 
stolen in my life, sir, and I hope I never 
shall.” 

The spirit of his ancestors seemed to de¬ 
clare itself in the poor lad, and he spoke thus 
with BO absolute an abandon, and looking 
his master so fully in the face, that Mr. Cal¬ 
lender no longer disbelieved him. 

“ I beg your pardon, Knowles, for doubting 
you, and now you may go,” he said. 

Master Knowles then joined his school¬ 
fellows in the playground, though the tear- 
stains were still on his cheeks. 

It was, however, easier to convince Mr. 
Callender than to convince them. They 
gave him the cold shoulder for a considerable 
time. 

Little Bobby Jefferson in particular seemed 
deeply interested in this school calamity. 

” What will they do to him, do you 
think? ” he asked, as they were going into 
the playground afier the examination. 

“Birch and expel him” was the loose 
reply, which made little Jefferson whistle 
&nd say: 

“ I’m blowed ! ” 

The verb “to blow” was one of other 
verbs of the like free character which this 
strange urchin had introduced into Pitt 
House, and which had speedily become accli¬ 
matised therein. 

The other event which gave Dr. Bomaine 
a slight shock was the discovery that little 
Jefferson suffered from sleep-walking. 

It was late one night that he found this 
out. He had been sitting up two or three 
hours past his usual time, much engrossed 
over s new book. 

On his way to his bedroom the whim took 
him to go into the boys’ part of the bouse. 


This was separated from the masters’ part 
by a thick door clad with green baize. The 
door led into a passage, right and left from 
which the dormitories opened. At the end 
of the passage was the strong room to which 
it was the duty of William, Dr. Romaine's 
man, to convey the silver of Pitt House every 
night before retiring to bis own room. 

The schoolmaster pushed the green baize 
door and made his way up the passage. He 
was just about to enter the Gothic dormitory, 
which was the first to the right, when he 
heard a slight footfall inside the room. 
Something impelled him to stand aside in a 
recess. The next moment who should 
appear but little Jefferson, treading as 
quietly as a mouse ? The boy seemed to 
look up and down the corridor with an air 
of caution ; after which he proceeded metho¬ 
dically on his way. At this contingency, 
to the Doctor’s annoyance, what must happen 
but the comparatively loud noise caused by 
bis dropping the paper knife he held in his 
hand. The disturbance effectually awoke 
little Bobby, who tamed round and with a 
dazed air looked about him. 

“ Where am I, sir ? ” he asked, with wide- 
open innocent eyes, as the master stepped 
up to him with the intention of reassuring 
him and coaxing him back to his bed. 

“ Hush, my boy, you are quite safe, quite I ” 
and BO saying, be took him quietly by the 
shoulder and guided him again into the 
dormitory. There he left the lad once more 
in bis little bed, and with a whispered “ good 
night ” went bis way. 

“My love,” he said to his wife the next 
morning when mentioning the ■ subject to 
her, “ we must humour the habit to some 
extent, and then I daresay he will grow out 
of it. I am glad I was sufficiently self-con¬ 
trolled not to betray the astonishment I felt 
when I saw the little fellow in the passage.” 

Mrs. Bomaine was not so sure. She asked 
to have the door of the Gothic bedrooui 
locked every night in future, as a hindrance 
to Master Jefferson. This, however, by no 
means pleased Dr. Bomaine. 

“ There is no knowing what effect it might 
have upon him. He has an indefinable 
yearning for movement, which must not 
be too restricted. It will be enough if we 
lock the division door, so that he may not 
fall down the stairs or frighten any of the 
maids. But 1 must caution the other boys 
not to practise any horse-play upon him.” 

This in effect Dr. Bomaine did. It was 
therefore common knowledge that little 
Jefferson was a somnambulist, and in reply 
to the master’s inquiries Mr. Jefferson con¬ 
firmed the fact, and applauded the course 
which it was proposed to take with the boy. 

Mr. Jefferson professed to be a little 
troubled by the resumption of this mania in 
his son. 

“ We thought and hoped,” he wrote, “ that 
it was outgrown. I am naturally therefore 
ooncerhed about the effect it may have upon 
him, and should like to run down to see him 
next week, if only to ascertain, if possible, 
what has revived the old habit in him. I 
much fear it is a queston of diet, and if it 
were not inconvenient I should like Bobby 


to live as simply, indeed as parsimoniously, 
as possible. He will not like it of course, 
but everything ought to give way to health.” 

Accordingly little Jefferson was thence¬ 
forward treated to but one helping of meat 
and one of pudding at dinner-time. This 
made him an object of deep compassion to 
certain of his schoolmates—a compassion 
which .he did not seem to value very much, if 
his smiles and glances meant what they ap¬ 
peared to mean. 

So the days passed and the nights too, 
during which our friend was privileged to 
walk in his sleep whenever the inclination 
oppressed him. It became a common thing 
with the other boys in the Gothic dormitory 
to try and stay awake to see Bobby Jefferson 
take nocturnal exercise. But when the suf¬ 
ferer heard word of this he did not stir 
from his bed for a week. After which his 
dormitory mates gave up the uncomfortable 
ordeal of pinching themselves to keep from 
sleeping for the sake of the spectacle. 

In due time Mr. Jefferson again ran down 
to Godaiming. This time he dined in hall 
at Pitt House, and became very friendly with 
Dr. Bomaine. 

He did not ask to take Bobby Into the 
town, but the boy was excused afternoon 
school, and for an boar or two he and his 
father roamed about the playground and the 
Pitt House garden as they pleased. 

Mr. Jefferson appeared to have very much 
to say to his son, and the boy seemed pro¬ 
foundly attentive to his father's words. 

Once when Mrs. Bomaine glanoed up from 
some fancy work upon which she was en¬ 
gaged in the drawing-room, she saw this 
intereating couple on some high ground just 
outside Pitt House, but which commanded 
the building completely. Mr. Jefferson w-as 
calmly smoking a cigar, while they both 
looked steadily at the house for several 
minutes. At length they receded, only to 
reappear a little lower down. Here another 
halt was made, and both the Jeffersons might 
have been supposed to be deeply interested 
in the clematis which covered the wall of the 
house for many yards upon that side of it. 

“An odd man, very t ” murmured Mrs. 
Bomaine to herself. “I cannot classify 
him.” 

To tell the truth, it would have puzzled a 
good many people to give a comprehensive 
definition of Mr. Jefferson and his aptitudes. 

But before he left Pitt House on this occa¬ 
sion the gentleman ingratiated himself with 
Mrs. Bomaine so cleverly that she became 
quite at one with her husband in praise of him. 

“ I sincerely hope we may see yon again 
soon—term time or vacation time, Mr. 
Jefferson,” said Dr. Bomaine on parting with 
his visitor by the Pitt House gate. 

“ You are very good,” replied the other. “I 
hope I may give myself the pleasure once or 
twice more. I shall probably be going abroad 
next month.” 

“ We shall look for you ere then, in that 
case.” 

“ And not in vain,” said Mr. Jefferson. 
But he said this for his own diversion, and 
not for the hearing of Dr. Bomaine. 

{Tobetontintifd.) 
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CHAPTBB XIX.—W£ EBACH THE COAST OT BKOLAND.—A Em> BECBPTION AND A NABBOW ESCAPE. 


A float — adrift — upon the German 
Ocean in its tempestuous mood in 
a north-easter: a small pilot cutter only 
under us I All around us the sea was of 


of seething waters, which seemed even 
rougher thw when we had emerged from 
them BO lately. 

Mr. Pilling recovered himself slowly. 


man. Sincerely I regretted onr esoape. 
Dear as love, lioerty, home, mother, and 
(yes!) Adela were to me, still they seemed, 
for a while, high purchased at such a 



almost inky blackness, relieved only by 
the curling, breaking waves. Sometimes 
we were lifted high on some bold crest, 
and then hurried downwards into a valley 


1 found it impossible to haul up the sail 
unaided, so 1 sat drenched with spray 
and dripping from my swim, chilled to 
the bone and shivering like a palsied 


risk, when, in a few weeks or months, 
perhaps, we should have been exchanged 
m due course. 

But when Mr. Pilling aroused himself 
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and bade me cheer np and help him, my 
better feelings predominated. We soon 
set the jib and mainsail, and by the stars 
put our boat’s head for the north-east 
coast of England, with a breeze well on 
the starboard quarter of our little craft, 
the waves dancing and rolling after us in 
threatening fashion, angry if we evaded 
them. At times, one more impetuous 
than the rest would suddenly rise out of 
the imdulating gloom behind us, and, 
rearing a foaming crest, seek to catch us 
sideways, and come on board, to swamp 
ns. But Mr. Pilling, with unerring skill, 
would avoid each ugly monster sud¬ 
denly as it appeared! A quick turn, 
a lurch forward, as if the cutter knew and 
felt the danger, and our enemy passed 
harmlessly beh^d us, raging and hissing 
in his bathed wrath I 

The sea after a while became calmer, 
and anon only a pleasant rocking snc- 
ceeded, then 1 remember a gentle, 
swaying motion, and then I remember— 
nothing at all! The lessening sea was 
imaginary: my drowsiness had quite 
overcome me. Fatigue and hunger put 
all else out of my head. I slept, while 
Pilling, my preserver, piloted us home. 

Morning nad dawned when I again 
aroused myself, feeling numb and cold. 
My limbs were stiff and cramped and 
almost without feeling. Mr. Pilling’s hand 
seemed actually glued to the tiller, and it 
w-as with considerable difficulty that, at 
his request, I restored circulation to bis 
arm. That we had not been swamped 
was almost miraculous, for he had fallen 
asleep, he said, and the cutter had posi¬ 
tively steered herself for a while. 

Mercifully the sun rose and cheered us 
a bit, when, particularly about twelve 
o’clock, the mist cleared off and revealed 
to us tlie bold white and green headlands 
of the English coast. We did not know, 
and cared less, where we were. England 
^vas yonder; that was sufficient for us, 
weakened and enervated as we were. 
The very sight of land cheered us, though 
it was many miles distant, and, with 
a strong tide against us, we could not 
hope to land for some hours. But there 
was home 1 

“ ^Vhere can we land ? ” I asked anxi¬ 
ously of my companion, whose haggard 
features infficated failing energy and in¬ 
creasing pain. 

“ Where ? Anywhere. If we have to 
beach the boat, we'll land somewhere. I 
am famished ! Can yon see any boat 
coming off? ” 

No: I could not. I suspect Commo¬ 
dore Paul Jones had alarm^ the fisher¬ 
men. I looked around on every side; some 
large vessels were standing away on an 
E.N.E. course, but they could not perceive 
US. They were British men-of-war, which 
had been sent in pursuit of Paul Jones, as 
we were informed next day. So we sailed 
on. 

“ Where do you think we are ? ” I asked 
again. “ Is that Flnmborough Head. 
Surely we have been here before! " 

“ I believe you are right, youngster,” he 
replied. “ Yonder nnist be Bridlington, 
and there Bobin Hood’s Bay. There are 
landing-places about, but some of them 
dangerous in this wind. But we sliall 
s,ion land, I hope, if the wind doesn’t fail. 

” It looks calm inshore,” I said. “ the 
headland seems to shelter the beach. Let 
us run in on the other side, Mr. Pilling.” 


“ No; can’t land there; I know the 
coast; we shall have a foul eddy of wind 
presently off yon cliff in the curved bay, 
and, unless the tide assists us, we must 
drift till night-fall or till the wind slackens, 
and we can hug in on the tide.” 

To me it seemed impossible that a wind 
blowing on shore should, near land, turn 
round and blow in a contrary direction ; 
but Pilling was right; it came so about, 
and there we lay at the lifting mercies of 
the tide, as evening fell and brought the 
shadow of the land in the water, reflected 
almost within our reach, as it seemed. 

Out at sea a larger vessel—a lugger with 
a flowing sheet—was running in on the dy¬ 
ing wind, while we lay almost motionless 
in the centre of the bay, wrapped in the 
shadow of the land. 

It was tormenting to be, as it were, 
stranded thus—wishing we were stranded 
in fact, with hunger pinching ns, and 
thirst all the more acute for so much 
water round us. If we had had strength, 
we could have'reached the shore in time, 
by swimming and floating in between 
whiles; but as it was our forces were well- 
nigh spent, BO we lay, apparently unseen, 
and unnoticed surely, in the darkening 
bay. 

Night-clouds rose and the chill air 
hung round us. Then a mist came creep¬ 
ing from the sea, and, like a spider’s weo, 
environed us almost imperceptibly. Dark- 
ness came apace, and helplessly we drifted 
on, our sails furled up in unshipshape 
fashion. We lay tmheeding, panting, nigh 
done to death, and silent, when suddenly 
a glare arose inside the clift, it seemed, 
and lighted up the chalk and mist-wrapped 
shore line. 

“ It’s some smuggler’s beacon,” re¬ 
marked Pilling, languidly ; “ I only hope 
they’ll think we're Preventives and tow 
us in as prisoners.” 

“ Listen ! don’t you hear the regular 
beat of oars? ” I cried, rising painfully to 
harken. “ I believe the lugger is coming 
in. I wonder they don’t see us.” 

“ They do, and know our rig: so they 
are bold enough; a pilot never interferes 
with contraband or free traders. Hail 
them : now, together t ” 

We lifted up our voices in the darkness 
and shouted for help. The lugger loomed 
in the mist upon oar larboard side—it 
was the “larboard” then. A hail re¬ 
turned in answer, and the craft drew 
near. 

“ Ahoy there I Come help two ship¬ 
wrecked folk,” cried Pilling, “ two starv¬ 
ing men.” 

No reply was made, but the lugger 
with her cloths triced up, and four rowers 
bending their sturdy backs, approached. 

“Why, Ben Rasper I Is’t thou be¬ 
calmed off Flomborough ? ” shouted the 
steersman. 

“No Ben here; help us if you be 
Christians,” replied Pilling, anxiously. 

“ It’s some trick,” said a voice in the 
bo^vs of the lugger, “ ’Ware hawks, my 
lads.” • 

“ We’re fiiends,” I cried, “ escaped from 
the ship of Pirate Paul Jones; only two 
8tRr%ing English prisoners.” 

“ Gently,” said the steersman; “ ready, 
lads; give no quarter if it’s treachery— 
but we'U risk it for the sake of Chris¬ 
tianity. Easy all.” 

The lugger glided slowly on, and passed 
a few feet away from us. The coxsw’ain, 


standing up, surveyed our helpless state 
as well as the darkness permitted. 

“ Who are ye ? ” he inquired, as he 
crossed our bows and drew gently down 
upon ns. 

“ Two British sailors—one a youngster 
—from the pirate's clutches; nigh dead 
with hunger and famished with thirst.” 

“I b’Jieve it’s true,” said the bowman; 
“ heave ’em a rope, Jerry, won’t ye ? ” 

Jerry complied; a rope came curling 
over us and fell amidships and athwart 
the boat. 

“ Why, it's Ben’s cutter, sure enough! ” 
cried the coxswain. “ He came home 
without her.” 

“Ay, Paul Jones took her in tow,” 
said I, as 1 made fast the rope; “ pull 
away, we’re a-nigh done.” 

“ Get in, two of ye,” said the coxswain, 
“ and take that breaJter with ye as well. 
It's all right, I doubt. Pull away, men ; 
give wav.” 

Two heads tumbled into our rocking 
boat; and while one clung on, the other 
assed over the stores. Water, some 
iscuit, and a pannikin. 

“ Here, youngster, get that inside ye,” 
said the first comer, handing me a mix¬ 
ture in the pannikin. “ Down with it.” 

I eagerly seized the vessel he tendered 
me, and emptied it at a draught. The 
effect was almost instantaneous. I lose 
up into a sitting posture and nodded nn' 
appreciation, clutching a biscuit at the 
same time. 

This refreshment was very welcome, 
and after a while Mr. Pilling was in some 
measure restored, although still suffering 
considerably from the stiffness of bis 
limbs, which I was thankful had left me. 
But I attribute my rheumatism in after 
years to the wetting and exposure I 
underwent at that time. Being then 
young and robust I discarded the attack, 
but it fastened on me after a while insidi¬ 
ously. 

Oiir rescuers made for the shore, bring¬ 
ing in our, or rather Ben’s, pilot boat 
with them. ' Yet it was nearly eleven 
o'clock before we had ascended the cliff 
and were on our way to shelter. The 
crew of the lugger were too much occu¬ 
pied in their own concerns and cargo to 
give us raTich assistance, but they put us 
in the path to Top-Moor Farm-house, in 
the window of which, seaward, a light was 
gleaming. 

We had some difficulty in reaching the 
house in consequence of the fatigue we bad 
endured, and then admittance was barred 
by a fierce dog, which barked so fero¬ 
ciously, and tugged so vigorously at his 
chain, that we feared to pass his kennel 
to the porch. But the uproar brought 
out an inmate, who, having silenced the 
animal and beard our story and the pass¬ 
word given us by the boatmen, invited us 
to enter. 

We entered the kitchen, a substantial 
and bright apartment, mellow with good 
cheer and hanging bacon, herbs, and such¬ 
like good things. The owner of the farm 
called his wife, who had already retired, 
but who reappeared, and they mode us 
welcome. In return we related our great 
adventtires, which placed our hostess at 
the very head of all the West Riding 
gossips for many a day. 

By the time we had partaken of our 
food, and imparted such information as 
we deemed necessary in return, my eyes 
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drooped, and I nearly fell asleep in my 
chair. The farmer’s wife, wprthy woman, 
seeing my distress, assisted me to a small 
room, where, leaving me in the dark, 
having indicated my resting-place, her 
huebaiid presently returned with sundtj' 
garments for my use, all of which I sub¬ 
sequently found many sizes too large; 
but this then did not matter. I Uimbled 
into ^^e pallet bed—a servant’s couch, T 
fancied—and in three minutes was fast 
asleep.'.‘ 

I axn ashamed to confess that I made 
no inmiiries about Mh Pilling, who W’a# 
also'^Ven TO'rfle sleejiing-j^lace; biit not 
till later-did T'leani where; Fortunately, 
1- was 'rio,t in his cdinpaiiy.' What became 
of the 'smuhglers I did not ascertain,' but 
it was well thst I occupied the farm- 
sen-ants' ^om' and had a spare, if 
spacious, suit of clothes-laid in my room 
for my use and behedC. Yq-u will confess 
the same when you read of my further 
adventure. Meanwhile, 1 was fast 
asleep. 

In the early morning I had a curious 
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dream. Three m^n seemed ta enter my 
small ■ apartment - and scan my features. 
My host was present also, and my other 
visitora were habited in sailor costmue— 
armed and miifHed. They suddenly dis¬ 
appeared’; and subsequently I heard a 
whistle, shouts, and methought the sound 
of fireanns. But sleep had so seized upon 
me after all tny sufferings that I paid no 
attention to theso noises even at such an 
hour; and convinced of my dream, I 
turned and slept it off. 

In the morning, awaking somewhat 
late, I rose.and looked i!ibout me &om the 
M-indoh’. Jly apartment waS in an o8'- 
building appertaining to, but distinct 
from, the-house,- a semi-detached portion 
the rambling old building, .qi; home- 
. stead, set in the midst, of meadow-land, 

; and fripged with bowing corn ripe for 
the; sicUe, bending down from the'breeze 
and peeping shyly at-the sun by turns. 
There were cows, arid sheep, arid pigsi and 
noisy fowls; all conversing, as was their 
custom after their'kind, in soft mboings, 
or plaintive bleating, or rough, uncouth 
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gnints, and vigorous crows and 
cackles. 

The sea lay sparkling in the sunshine, 
the gi-ass wai ed, the clouds sailed oi er 
all, but no biped was visible. What was 
the hour ? Had I slept until mid-day, 
w-hen all the hands were out afield, or in 
the bam at dinner ? Full of curiosity, I 
made my toilet without a glass, not for¬ 
getting my prayers, and then found my 
way into the passage wliich led to the 
spacious kitchen. 

It U'us deserted: empty 1 No trace of 
cither my host or hostess: no breakfast, 
no hre. Wliat did it all mean I Where 
was Mr. Filling? where were the farm- 
servauts ? Why had no one called me ? 
I 'was hungry—what time was It ? The 
bid clock with dangling weights and 
ruddy face, encased in seasoned oak with 
a glass window in it, replied to my mental 
query by whizzing out ten o'clock. 

But what had happened ? Wiy w-as I 
alone ? Let me go in search of Mr. 
Pilling—after I had found a crust! I was 
again hungry. 


AN ARITHMETICAL FLOURISH FOB DRAWING-ROOM SHOWS. 

By SoMESvrLLE Gibney, 

Author of " A J/VifiC " lloie to Become a Thoaghl-Rra'ler," ele. 


T he following is an arithmetical curiosity. 

which is quite new as far as my expe¬ 
rience goes. It is hardly important enough to 
merit the name of a trick, but doubtless some 
of the“B.O.P.” conjurers will be able to intro¬ 
duce it with effect in their drawing-room 
entertainments. In a public “ show ” it would 
be quite out of place, for half the audience 
would not be able to see it, and the other 
half would not understand it if they did. 

Write down any figures representing a sum 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, the only re- 
i^triction being that the figure representing 
the pence shall be smaller than that re¬ 
presenting the pounds, which shall not exceed 
eleven (the reason lor this will be explained 
directly).; tinder these write a second line 
formed by placing the figure representing the 
pence in the top line, in the place of the 
pounds, and that representing the pounds in 
the place of the pence, and subtract. Treat 
the result of this operation in exactly the 
same way, that is, transpose the pounds and 
the pence, but 4tdd instead of subtract, and 


•ygu will-find tliat in every case the answer 
wHI be the same, viz. i-’12 18s. llcf. 

For the purpose of making this plain, let 
us take an example. Suppose we select as 
the suui; 

£ s. d. Now transpose the pounds and 

7 14 3 pence, and subtract, when we 

3 14 7 get £3 19s. Bd. Now transposing 

3 19 8 again, and adding tliis time, we 

8 10 3 answer I foretold, i.12 

12““i8^ 

£ s. d. Take another example and 

11 2 10 work it out in the same way. 

10 2 11 In this case after the subtraction 

ly il” there are no pounds left, but on 

11 19 0 pence and the 0 in place of 

j - ., the pounds being transpo-sed, 

and the addition made, the 
answer comes out as before £12 18s. lid., 
and so it will in ail coses. 

It will DOW be seen why in the original sum 
selected the number of the pence must be 
less than that of the pounds, because if it 


were not so, when they were transposed you 
would not be able to subtract. The reason 
for the invariable answer is beyond me, 
though among my readers there will doubt¬ 
less be some who will take an interest in dis¬ 
covering the why and the wherefore, aiul 
who probably will do it in a very short space 
of time. 

As a trick for a drawing-room entertain¬ 
ment, it has the great disadvantage of onl}' 
being able to be performed once, because the 
answer is always the same, and for this 
reason any of your andience could perform 
it quite os well os yourself after they have 
seen it once, and on these grounds I would 
advise the “13.0.F." magicians not to make a 
special feature of it in their entertainment.-^, 
but rather to bring it in incidentally and 
apparently by accident, and as if tliey 
attached no importance to it. The audience 
being thus misled, will accredit them with 
still greater powers, arguing that if such a 
mystery is only a trifie to them, what must 
their chef d'otuxrei be! 



STUDIES FROM NATURE. 


I. Headt.-(*«-p. 295.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A 8WXH0IH6 LAMP. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author <if " Hintt /or Bandf Bofi" “ Tht Bof't Om Firt'Eteape," etc., rfe. 
{With lUiutraHoiu hf the Author.) 


A OBBiT thing to bear in mind when design¬ 
ing any article in fretwork is to keep the 
ontside of the pattern as free as possible from 
small niggly pieces and sharp projecting 
points, which are easily broken off; but it 
should be arranged with bold sweeping lines 
well continued throughout, and each portion 
should form a stay and give extra strength to 
the rest when combined together. 

And now to return to our lamp, the frame¬ 
work of which can be fastened together by a 
little glue dropped into the slots, and be 
further secured by small screws placed in as 
shown at a, fig. 9, which shows one of the 



screws securing the lower ring to the side 
support B; and fig. 10 shows the upper ring 
which supports the shade, fastened on in 
similar manner. 

The tie, fig. 8, must be secured by screws 
driven in from the outside, one of which is 
shown in that diagram. The framework 



Fig. 10. 


will now be held firmly together, and although 
light in appearance, will be found to possess 
great strength for the size of material used. 
From the drawing of the finished lamp at 
the commencement, you will observe that it is 
hung by three pieces of wood attached to the 
supports at c, fig. 3, by a short link of brass 


PAST IZ. 

or iron wire about | of an inch thick. A 
small bole of abont that diameter is to be 
drilled at c, the wire passed through and 
then bent op into a link, and the ends soldered 
firmly together. The three pieces of wood 
may be any length required, but 18 inches 
will be found about right, by ^ thick and | 
wide. 

A small hole is drilled near the top of each, 
and a length of twisted wire (such as is used 
to bang pictures by) is pass^ through, and 
secnred either by splicing or twisting the 
end ronnd the standing part to form a loop. 

The length of these w-ires will depend 
entirely upon the height of the room you 
intend hanging the lamp in ; they shonld be 
of sufficient length to enable you to pull it 
down for lighting easily. The other ends of 
these wires are first passed through three 
small pulley wheels, and are then brought 
down again and attached to a leaden weight. 

This weight should be exactly the counter¬ 
balance of the lamp, complete in working 
order, with a snpply of oil in the container, 
and the exact amount of weight required can 
be ascertained by temporarily tying the ends 
of the wires to a small bog in which to place 
pieces of lead until the proper weight is 
obtained. 

The lead can then be melted down in a 
ladle and cast in any form desired, first ar¬ 
ranging three small screw eyes at the top to 
secure the wires to, and one at the base by 
which to hang a little china or metal smoke 
protector, as in fig. 11. 
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The brass pnlley wheels cost abont 2d. each, 
and can be procured at any Ironmonger’s; 
they are to be screwed into the swivel block 
A, fig. 12. 

This enables the lamp to be turned round 
when required, and should be of hardwood 
1 inch thick at the least by 4^ inches in 
diameter, and may be cut out to the design 
shown at b. 

The pulley wheels are screwed in at c c c, 
and a central hole being drilled ^ of an inch 
in diameter, a strong hook or screw eye, n, 
is placed loosely through from the top, and 
the lower end is securely riveted over a 
small disc of metal the size of a halfpenny, 
which will support it safely and at the same 
time allow it to revolve easily when required. 

The lamp is now finished, but 1 will add a 

[the end.] 


word or two respecting the method of hanging 
it safely. 

Many rooms are provided with a central 
rose with hook or gaspipo in the middle, in 
whioh case it is only necessary to attach it 
to that by a stont book or sevei^ strands of 
copper wire. But that is not always the case, 
many rooms having a smooth ceiling, with 
no central ornamentation, and under these 
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circumstances it is not safe to simply screw 
a hook in where required (as 1 have heard of 
some persons doing), as the entire weiijht 
would in all probability be held up only by 
the laths and plaster, and it would be very 
likely to fall down suddenly at any 
time. 

The proper method is to pierce the ceiling 
at the spot required with a long, fine bradawl 
or gimlet, and you can then easily tell if it 
has simply gone through the ceiling or is 
against one of the joists. If under a joist, 
all well and good, you can at once screw the 
book in, but if not you must take a floor 
board up in the room above and then nail 
in a stout piece of wood between the joists 
just over the hole made by the bradawl, and 
you can then screw the hook into that and 
the lamp will be secure. 

1 have mentioned this risk and its remedy 
at length, as some persons seem to be totally 
ignorant as to the construction of aceiline, 
and evidently imagine it is as strong os the 
floor they walk on. 
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BIBBS’ BESTS: AHB HOW TO IBENTIFT THEX. 


B irds’ neats are fairly divisible into three 
groups. There are those which are so 
rudimentary that they would be unnoticed if 
the eggs were not in them; those that are 
return^ to year after year; and those that 
are abandoned when the brood is reared. 
These last are by far the most numerous, and 
were really the only nests carried off by the 
private collector, the others being too large 
to be portable, or being interesting only from 
their position. 

Now that there is an Act of Parliament 
specially protecting the birds and their nests 
during breeding time, birdsnesting in the old 
sense has become extinct. Through fear of 
the policeman if not through a higher motive, 
nest-robbing is practically unknown. It was 
time it was put a stop to; and every one is 
glad that the law has proved so effective. 
But to steal a nest is' one thing, to ignore it 
altogether, and assume that it does not exist, 
i> another, and is what no sane person 
v ishes and nobody intends to do. 

The bird-loving boy of to-day does not 
take home the nest and eventually throw it 
away with the lumber ; but be leaves it where 
be ^ds it, and seeks to recognise it by its 
>tructure and surroundings; and in this 
praiseworthy endeavour it is the object of the 
following papers to encourage and assist him 
bj noting the often trivial points in which 
the nests of our native birds differ from each 
other, BO as to afford a ready guide in their 
identihcation. 

Bat just a word of caution before we get 
under way. It may save a shock of disap¬ 
pointment, if we agree at the outset that all 
the birds of any one species are not neces¬ 
sarily equal in skill or equally supplied with 
suitable materials. Even in machinery 
absolute equality is unknown. There is not 
much variation perhaps between the nests of 
any particular -species, but a variation there 
is ; there are clumsy, slovenly builders, among, 
say. the chaffinches, just as there are among 
the men who build the houses in our suburbs, 
and jast as you find a difference between 
house and house so will you find a difference 
between nest and nest, although there will 
h? a family likeness that is unmistakable. 
For the purposes of general conversation the 


By W. J. Gordon, 

Author nf “ Our Countrfi Birdt," We., etc. 

FAST I. 

nests are alike ; It is only when we come to 
close quarters with them in the field that we 
find how much they differ, and the more we 
see of them the more differences we detect. 
This range of variation must be borne in 
mind in accepting the notes that follow, which 
though frequently guarded in speaking of a 
rule, must always be understo<^ as leaving 
the door open for an exception. 

With this preliminary hedging,” which 
it would have been misleading to omit, we can 
start all fair. 

In the first place then, there are six birds 
whose nesting arrangements are so peculiar 
that it will simplify matters to deal with them 
at once. These are: 

1. The cuckoo. 

2. The hobby. 

3. The peregrine. 

4. The long-eared owl. 

6. The tawny owl. 

6. The barn owl. 

The cuckoo was once described in an 
examination paper as “ the bird what 
doesn't lay his own eggs,” an answer on a 
par with the immor^ reply regarding 
Shakespeare, that “ Shakespeare was not 
written by Shakespeare, but by another man 
of the same name." The present writer has 
never seen a cuckoo’s nest, but common 
fairness requires that he should admit that he 
has heard of such a thing, and that even in a 
somewhat recent number of ” Science Gossip” 
he has read of a cuckoo which hatched her 
own eggs. Knowing the danger of arguing 
on a negative, he would therefore beg to be 
excused from any definite statement regarding 
the proceedings of all cuckoos. What the 
cuckoos with whom he has been acquainted, 
and with whom most people have been ac¬ 
quainted, have done is os follows. The hen 
has laid her egg on the ground, and she 
has then taken it in her month and dropped 
it into the nest of some other bird, and in 
about a week's time she has laid another 
egg on the ground, and taken it to another 
bird's nest in a similar way. She is sup¬ 
posed to wander about until she finds a 
clutch of eggs somewhat like hers; but, as 
has been said in “ Our Conntry's Birds,” “ she 
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would seem to be easily satisfied, for the egg 
is in nine cases ont of ten unmistakably 
and can be easily distinguished from the rest 
by its colour as well as by its shape and 
size.” Cuckoos’ eggs vary very much in 
colour, but they do not vary as much as those 
of the guillemot, and perhaps not as much as 
those of the tree pipit, and they are easily 
identified. Sometimes they are larger than 
those among which they are fbnnd, sometimes 
they are smaller, for they are not only dropped 
into the nests of pied wagtails, meadow pipits, 
wrens, warblers, redstarts, hedge sparrows, 
finches, and buntings, but they have been 
found in those of pigeons and urushes, and 
jays and magpies, and even little grebes. 
Speaking generally then, the cuckoo is the 
only British bird which makes no nest and 
hatches no eggs. 

The next stage we have in the hobby, the 
small falcon with the long, narrow, pointed 
wings. The cuckoo drops her egg into the 
nest and files away, apparently glad to get 
rid of it. The hobby coolly takes possession 
of furnished apartments. She goes to the 
deserted nest of some crow or magpie, well 
up in a lofty tree, and simply takes it as she 
finds it, and makes herself as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances, so that a 
hobby's nest is a hobby’s nest only so long 
as it is in her occupation. Sometimes the 
merlin and kestrel, and wild duck and others, 
act in the same way, but apparently only ex¬ 
ceptionally, and we shall have to deal with 
them under other headings. 

The peregrine is practically a big short- 
vringed hobby, about four inches longer over 
all, and bluish-grey above instead of bluish- 
black, and its nesting arrangements are 
somewhat similar. It also takes possession 
of a deserted crow's nest, but sometimes it 
seizes on that of a raven or a heron, and not 
unfrequently it lays its eggs on the overhung 
ledge of a cliff, or even on the ground in its 
more northerly haunts; but nnder no cir¬ 
cumstances does it make a nest of its own. 

The long-eared owl is another bird that 
never makes its own nest. What it does is 
to seize on some squirrel’s drey, or the de¬ 
serted dwelling of a ringdove or some larger 
bird, and add a few thin sticks to it and line 
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it with rftbbit'8 fur—alwftys rabbit's fur. 
The eggs are almost the same in shape and 
siae as those of the hobby, but they are pure 
white in colour without any gloss, while the 
bobby’s are glossy and freoklM with reddish 
brown. The peregrine's egn ate of a diffe¬ 
rent shape and are quite b^ an inch longer, 
while their colour is brownish ted with 
darker red freckles. 

The tawny owl is another bird patronis- 


in a dovecot. The tawnv owl lays three or 
four eggs; the bam owl lays from two to 
seven, and seems to lay them in pairs at 
intervals, so that eggs and nestlings are often 
found toother in the same nest, the yonng- 
sters apparently assisting in keeping op the 
temperature for incubation. 

Kelt to these six “ pirates ” we will take 
the three that not only make no nest, but do 
not attempt to steal one ready-made, and 


each, and this always on a rocky ledge, 
sometimes overhung, sometimes not, but 
whenever the two species of birds occupy 
the same cliff as a breeding ground, the 
rasorbills are always on the higher le^es. 
The eggs of both vary much in colour, par¬ 
ticularly the guillemot's, but yon can always 
tell a razorbill’s egg from a guillemot’s by 
holding it to the light, when, if it is greenish 
it is a raaorbill’s, if it is yellowish-wUte it is 
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ing fumislicd apartments as a rule. She 
also will often 1» found in possession of a 
s<}airrer3 drey, or the deserted nest of some 
crow, magpie, or dove; though occasionally 
her “ nest will be merely a hole in a tree or 
in the ground. But in all cases the identifi¬ 
cation is easy, owing to the large rounded 
• ggs being laid on her disgorged food pel¬ 
lets. 

The barn owl also makes no nest, and lays 
lu-r eggs among disgorged food pellets, but 
^lic generally chooses a church tower, or 
su:uc building, though she is found in hollow 
trees and clefts in cliffs, and now and then 


simply lay their eggs on the flat ground, with¬ 
out even putting them in a hollow to prevent 
their rolling about. These are ; 

1. The fulmar. 

*2. The razorbill. 

3. The guillemot. 

The fulmar is Britisii owing to its breeding 
in that remotest of the British Islands, St. 
Hilda. It lays but one egg, and that a white, 
coarse-grained, strongly Bmelliog one, which 
it leaves to take its chance on a gra.ssy ledge 
without any protection whatsoever. The 
razorbill and guillemot also lay but one egg 


not. The great auk was merely a big razor¬ 
bill. 

The black guillemot lays its eggs in a very 
shallow hollow, just perceptible enough to 
prevent them rolling about. With it we can 
group two more birds so as to* get another 
set of three: 

1. The black guillemot 

2. The dotterel. 

3. The nightjar. 

The black guillemot’s eggs are two or three 
in.number, those of the dotterel are three or 
four, those of the nightjar are two; they are 
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easily separable on size alone, fir the black 
guillemot's are over two inches long, while 
^oee of the dotterel are about an inch and 
three-quarters, and those of the nightjar 
are about an inch and a quarter. Those of 
the nightjar have both ends alike and are 
clouded white in colour, while the dotterel’s 
are pyriform and marbled olive, and the 
black guillemot’s are of the shape of the do¬ 
mestic hen’s, and greenish with brown clouds 
and spots. The black guillemot lays near 
the sea; the dotterel lays on some unfre¬ 
quented moor; the nightjar lays on the heath, 
generally under a fern or a furze-bush. 

For our next group let us return to the 
seashore and take those that lay along the 
beach and whose eggs are detected by look- 
ing for two or three stones alike. These 
are: 

1. The tern. 

2. The little tern, 

3. The Arctic tern. 

4. The Sandwich tern. 

6. The stone curlew. 

6. The Kentish plover. 

7. The ringed plover. 

8. The oyster-catcher. 

The nests of these birds are mere hollows in 
the shingle, some of them very shallow hol¬ 
lows indeed, that of the oyster-catcher being 
perhaps the deepest. It is at once recognis¬ 
able from the rest by its having a few shells, 
not necessarily oystershells, but often those of 
limpets and cockles, dotted about around the 
eggs. These eggs are buff in colour streaked 
with purplish brown, and are of the common 
shape; they are larger than any others in 
this group, being almost two inches and a 
<iuarter in length. The ringed plover does 
not always lay its eggs on the shingle, but 
sometimes on the moor, and when it does so, 
it often brings a few stones and puts them in 
the hollow with the eggs in just the same 
way as the oyster-catcher with her shells. 
The eggs of the ringed plover ate just under 
an inch and a half long, and very pointed in 
shape. Like most pyriform eggs, they are 
four in number, so as to pack closely, thin 
end inwards; their colour is a rich olive, 
with red, brown, and grey clouds. The 
Kentish plover’s eggs are not so long by a 
quarter of an inch, and they have no red in 
the markings. Both of these seaside plovers 
have been known to nest in a sandbank, but 
their eggs have always had some pebbles 
with them; and now and then their eggs 
have been found in a patch of weed. Tlie 
stone curlew’s eggs are a little shorter than 
the oyster-catober's, and more pointed, but 
they can hardly be called pyriform ; they are 
generally found in twos, greyish brown in 
colour, and spotted and streaJeed very much 
alike,but the shingle amid which they are laid 
is not always by the seashore. 

Of the four terns left in the group, the 
common tern can bo separated out by its 
always nesting in colonies, and the little tern 
by its laying its eggs in threes or fours while 
the others lay in twos and threes. The 
Sandwich tern is known by its large eggs, 
which are over two inches long; the Arctic 
tern by its very pointed eggs, which are quite 
haH an inch shorter. The eggs of the little 
tern rarely exceed an inch and a quarter in 
length, while those of the common tern are 
an inch and three-quarters. It will often 
happen that a tern's “ nast” will be found 
on the greus near the sea, or on the mud flat, 
or even in a patch of seaweed; and oc¬ 
casionally it will be lined with a wisp of 
grass, as though a first step in architecture 
had been taken with promising results. 
But in these cases, as in nearly all the others 
dealt with Up to now, its identification im¬ 
possible unless the eggs or the bird be present. 

(To be eontinueJ.) 
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Problem No. 837. 

By F. MOller. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Classification: of Pore and Iufcre Mates. 

(ConUnueJ fr ont our latt cheu eoluma.) 

Another first class two-mover (by Shink- 
man, and also by Carpenter) has five mates, 
three of the first and two of the third class, 
thu3:-White, K-Q Kt 6 ; Q-KB7; B-Q 
Kt 3 ; Kts-Q Kt 5 and Q 5 ; Black. K-K 3; 
Ps—Q 2, K 4, and K B 2, Key move 
B—R 4. Another two-er White, K--K 3; 
Q-K Kt 5 ; Rs—Q R 6 and Q 2 ; Bs—K B 
sq. and K B 4 ; Kts—Q B 5 and Q 8 ; Black, 
K—Q 4; B—K B 4; Kt-K 5; Ps—Q 6, 
K B 7 and K Kt 3. Solution K x P. This, 
by J. P. Taylor, is, on account of its origina¬ 
lity, almost a first class stratagem, although 
it contains only third class mates, and four 
moves of the black Kt render the problem 
defective, for two.of them (Kt to Q 3 or B fi) 
cause dual mates, and two others (Kt to B 3 
or Kt 6) produce triple mates. The author 
might have prevented the duals and triples 
by placing the B on Kt 3 or R 2, and adding 
black Ps at Q Kt 5 and K B 3, 

All classes of mates are embodied in 
Abela’a two-moverWhite, K—Q R 6; 
Q—K B 2; Rs—K B 6 and K Kt 8 ; Bs—Q 
Kt 7 and 8 ; Kt—Q Kt 5 ; Black, K -K 3 ; 
Kt—K B 3; P—K 2. Key move Q—R 7. 
Among the five mates is Kt to Q 4 of the 
first class, following K takes R; B to Q 5 of 
the second class, following K to B 2 ; while 
impure mates result from the other replies, 
K or Kt to Q 2, or Kt takes R. 

(Tube coniinued.) 


TO CHESS CORQESPO.NDEXTS. 

C. E. R. —If in No. S91 yon pliy P—Q 4, Block Cuko4 
tliot P In p^iDg (removing your P from i]4 an<l 
placing his P on dS). 

A. W. T.—You may make a private oolicciion of our 
problenu. No. 314, Kt to B 6 is uot mate. 

Ch.—K and Rt cannot win, not even the K and two 
Ku can force the louely R into mate. 

L. O. A.—“ Gambit ” means that 0 player wcrificcii a 
Fearlyintbe game. A '‘draw” can occur in three 
vnji: (1> perpetual chock, (2) stalemate, (3) insuffi¬ 
cient force. 

C. W.—The K can move out of check by taking a 
piece. Castling is allowed before any check, or after 
the K has been once or several times in check, but uot 
at the time w lien the K Is in check. All the move¬ 
ments are csplaiiied In Ueyor’s “Guide." 

J. D. T.—0.‘« masterpiece, No. 31T, does not require 
an additional P. 

H. A. W.—The one of 7-f9 pieces lias a dual after 
B—Kt 3, and the other is too easy ou account of the 
threulened check. 


a. tt-it. hieinweg ongut to lutve eonstnwted hi« 
three-mOTer thna :—White, K—K i : <}—R «• Pg-Q 2 
and K B 8; Black, K—K 6 ; Pt—Q Kt 4. Q B 4, Q 4. 
K ^ K B 4 and K Kt 4. The row of aiz Pawni ia ro- 
markable 

(To be eonliittKd.) 


OUR PIJIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Fodbtebnth Seribb.) 


story Heeding Words.*’ 

Tn this Literary competition we offered, it 
-1- may be remember^ {vide p. 77 of our 
lost volume), Prizes of the. value of Four 
Guineas, to be apportioned as the adjudi¬ 
cators might deem fairest, for the bbst bbort 
STORY descriptive of the original drawing 
which we printed with the anuounoement. 
Our Award is as follows:— 

JL'NIOR Division' (all aye* up to 13 imrs). 
PrUe—IIalf a Guinea. 

Crribtian F. L. LsiroLUT (aged 11), The Parsonage, 
Cionwllliam, Cape Colony. 


CERTIFK A'IEH OF MERtT. 

BuRTre ROTTON, c.'oMdUe. Joiite, Avenue de Tillierp, 
143, Parli. 

Margaret A. Maclean, Front Street, luverary, 
Argylcshlre. 

Perot Rudd, WiChemtea, near Hull. 

B.VRHY Oxlade, S3, Holme Road, East Ham, 

George W.atkiis, Sinclair Street, Thurso, Caitlinc>i<. 

lloDRRT B. Reed, Alma Lane, near New Depot, Rock- 
Iiamptou. 

Di’ncan Daviwon, Lindlcy Lodge, IHlgham-on-the* 
Hill, Nuneaton. 


A<jet 13 <iml 14 {imn. 

Trite-llnlf it (liiinrn. 

E. BArKROUSE (aged 14), St. John's, 24, Wellington 
Street, Blackburn. 


CaiTIFICATIJ*. 

WlLLUX R. Cl'LLE.n. 34. Thotuson Street, Aberdeen. 

Arthur K. Jonr;, 20. Vicars Hill, Loilywell. 

Dora C. .\gnew, 22. Bucklnglinm Terrace, IMiiiburgli. 

CilAitt.lci J. MULLETT, Saiigcr's .Amphitheatre, 
gate. 

W. G. Walsh, 17, Wcatbouruc Grove, West Kirliy, 
ClJCsUire. 

Robert Athkv, 50. Sidney Grove, Ncweastle-on-Tync, 

LtisLiE SurroN, e,o Mdlle. Joute, Avenue deVlili<r‘‘, 
143, Paris. 

M.AGaiE Brodik, Cellar View, Randolph Road, Epaom. 

C"MX N. Bucu.A.NA.N-DuNLnp, The .‘'hrubbety, Shooter’s 
llUi, Kent. 

Aleck C. Uiheve, 162, Anflehl Road, Liverpool 

Frank J. M. Owkx, Uangoed Vicarage, near Beau* 
maria, AngUeea. 

Felix Friixt h, 17, LamboUe Road, Hampstead. 

H. R. TiNAO.N, 44, Liberia Road, Highbury, x. 

M. K. Hi;uhB!>, llarutowu House, Wexford. 

Dora i.AN W. RxKiT!, St. Morits, Camborne Road, Sat- 
ton, Surrey. 

C. W. A. Purdy, is, Garfield Rood, Poudor's End, 
London. 

Sidney F. Stevknhin, llO, Cowley Road, Biixton. 

Herbert F. PAYsr. 153. Malmesbury Road, Addlugton 
Road, Bow, v 

(To be eorttlnneJ.) 
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£. M. —No mao orer flftf yoan of age is received into 
tbe navy under any circumstaooea except by express 
autliorlty of the Admiralty. 

Ctuiu—T here Is very little Interest sow taken ia 
backgammon among boys, and we caanot spare the 
space for the rules. You will find them In the “ Boy's 
Modem Playmate." 

W. Cr. P. C. H.—1. There is a description of the dif¬ 
ferent regimentsand the modeof recraitlng for them 
in " How we are Ooremed.” 3. The instrument is 
called a pedometer. It is sold by nearly all opticians. 
It is in the shape of a watch, and is hung to the 
pocket and conUins a small pendulum which swings 
as the stride is taken. 

Bamii.tox (N. S. W.).—1. Tliere are articles on boat¬ 
building in "Indoor Games," besides those on build¬ 
ing modela We kuow of no book on brass engraving. 

GuL.tB SraoH.—1. The llO-ton gun fires a proiectlle 
weighing 1800 Ib., and the powder charge is MO lb. 
The powder charge Is 9 feet long. 8. Femmioan is 
mmic of lean beef or venison dried in the sun or wind, 
and then pounde<l into nvstc and pressed into cakes. 
Tlicre Is no fat in pemmican. 

KoiiuAX.—Write to Baker & Oo., opticians, 844, High 
Hcjiborn, or you may probably got the Z^rope and 
pictures at Hamicy’s Noali's Ark. in Holhorn. The 
fitrreoscopic Company in Begeut Street might have 
them. 

ViiiiTAS.—The name of the maker of screen frames 
given In the screen article was King, artist's coluur- 
nian, 34, Great Titchfleld Street, w. 

"W. W.—1. The Northamptonshire regiment has the 
horseshoe on the collar; tlie one with the knot is the 
goiitli Staffordshire. 3. The letters D.S.O. are the 
initials of the Distinguished Service Order, which 
was instituted about seven years ago. 

B. Pats and others.—You will flinl all about duinh- 
bell.t and clubs, and bow to use them, in our *' Indoor 
Games." 

A Glut, RKtOER.—Yoit could get a good pair of skates 
at Buck's, on Holborn Viaduct, or at any first-cluas 
ironmongcr'a 

A. H. B.—Work through the lessons in Ca.«scll '0 "Popu¬ 
lar K‘liicat<ir,''or some such work de:;lgned especially 
for studying at liumc. 

Die KY Sam.—T he Gull Stream ligMvesael Is one of the 
GiHMlwin group. You can see it from Ramsgate and 
Deal and tberealwuts. Any chart of the Downs will 
show yon the Gull Stream. 

PiRKUAN.—You will see lota of price lists of foreign 
birils in any number of “The Feathered World ” or 
" Kxebange and Mart-'’ 

CovsTAXT Rradkr.—W e bad an article on pebble 
pulisbing some years ago with a coloured plate. It 
is now out of print, but appears in " Indoor Games." 

A Fatt.—W e pay the carriage of any prise or certlfl- 
ente we may send : and the competitor must pay the 
carriage of any object he may send us. 


G. E. Hardman*.—W e never an.swer by post, and the 
enclosure of a stamp is pure waste of money. Try 
Hopwooil A Crew, or Day A Francis, or any of the 
people who sell " Minstrel'' music. 

N. T. S.—Shilling books on oil painting are sohl at 
nearly all artists' colour sbope. You can got one at 
Bowney's In Oxfonl Street, near Parkins AGotto's, 
close to Rathbone Place. 

Allan Gi.kn.—“ Allan Glen's Montldy" is a school 
newspaper issued by Allan Glen Secondary School. 
Glasgow. 'Hie ofllces are, we believe, at North 
Hanover Street. 

RttiHT Foot Tcrnisu Over (Skating).- -There Is no 
way except having the boot slightly rolset, or never 
to let it wear down, aud to have a steel splint at that 
side. Even a girl may wear this. 

Brekui.vg-Caoe (Schmettcrliiig).—Get a tea-chest, cut 
out a square piece from the bottom, nail a piecaof 
perforate zino over the aperture, and replace the 
liil by a sheet of glass, cut to jnst such a size as 
freely to slide in the grooves. Change food daily, 
and don't Itiirodnce It when wet with ndn or dew. 

Photography (A Hoct).—1. If you mean a hand- 
camera, we should think the " b«t ” would be the 
** Twin Artist," probable coat about £10; If you want a 
cheap one. very likely Griffith's £2 3i. baiid-camem 
would do, but >t would not be the " best." though it 
is very likely one of the best at the price. If you 
want Co enlarge your pictures we should advise you 
not to use a band-camera at all, but one of the 
ordinary sort. Lancaster's Opiate “ Insiaiitograph " 
would answer your purpose. 8. It is also a little 
difficult to recommend Che “ best" manual; wc should 
say “Burton's Modern Photogiyihy'' firstPhoto¬ 
graphy for Beginners," by J. uton Fcaru, is also 
good. Both cost li. 

Elkctricity (Frank Bush).— 1. If made by theEdison- 
Swau Compaq, very likely the lowest voltage would 
be 10 volts, we can only suppose lie has ^ven up 
making them hlm-vlf, as he certainly usol to have 
tliem os low as 6 volts. We can only suggest your 
applying to Messrs. Ward A Fraser, 171, Harold 
Road, Plaistow, K., or Messrs. AIlsopA Co., 166, Queen 
Victoria Street, k.c. 3. Six cells ought to ^vc 18 
volts, and that should be enough. Your batteo’ 
cannot be working properly. Wc sboulil add oo two 
more cells, which ccr^iiily ought to be sofflcietiC. 
8. You must complain to the vendor of the motor. 
We expect your head of water is not strong enough. 
You would want a J-H.P. motor for a 60 c.p. dynamo. 

Blok c-Vder Eykp (J. W. C.).—Y'our circulation U at 
fault. Moderate but regular exercise, fresh air and 
tlic moraing tub, will improve it. 

Dead liKDrou. (T. H. E.).—Tlio cause of death was 
ioflammation of the l^ga, due, we suspect, to 
ohanges of temperature—fire in the room every 
week day and none on Sunday, Redpolls (not red- 
po]e>are quite lianly. aud do better wltliout than 
with artificial heat. Sample of seed and sand all 
right. 


C. L. L. I.—Docs it ? 3. The deposit in the kettle la 
carbonate of lime, due to the hardness of the water. 

G. Pk-VRosk.—B uy a copy of "Nature" or "Science 
Gossip.” You can get them at the railway bookstall, 
or perhaps the free library Las them. 

Electric Lamps (B. J. Bievenson).—Very glad you 
value the paper so much and appreciate the soientifle 
articles, but if you read those oo Hectric Lamps in 
February and March parts, 1880, we don't quite see 
why you write us the question you do. If your 
lamp is a “ Fairy " lamp very likely two cells of tlw 
battery mentioned in the artioles will work it. This 
batter; Is as good for your purpose as any other, but 
if you want one to carry in your pocket yon mti« 
use a small accumulator. We may have an article 
on making these shortly. 

"B. 0. P." Wi.vDMiLL (W. E. Lloyd).—If yon require to 
drive a wheel you must replace the excentric with 
bevel gear wlieela Wliv do you not read the direc¬ 
tions more carefully ? Vou would then find the fans 
arc not fixtures. Yon are quite oorreot in your 
opinion of the "B.O.P.," and we hope to have some¬ 
thing III soon that will be more within your power to 
cope with. 

' PiioTOORxrUY (Claud Johnson).—!. It will not make 
any very material dillereDoe whether the tree is 
green or different shades of sepia, as the relative 
“ values " of both would be pretty much the same on 
the plate. On the whole we should incline towanls 
different shades of sepia for the whole picture, as 
YOU will probably get a truer result If you do not 
liavc to consider the relative effects of two colours. 
S. Tlic most useful colour for a plain background is, 
we should think, rather light brown ; not too wliite 
to give a white patch in the photo, and not too dark 
to interfere with the objects in front of it. Glad you 
appreciate the "B.O.P." Thanks for good wishes. 

Ordin'.atios (Biiinie).—We synijiathise with you in 
ymir ambition. Consult Wood's “Guide to (Ordina¬ 
tion," published by Bomrose, 23, Old Bail^, wUcb 
will tell you all that you wish to know. 

Cold or Tbpid Bath (Doubtful).—Certainly not; the 
cold bath is a stimulant, and braoes and tones tlte 
whole system. The tepid will tend to relax you. 
You're not a very old woman, are you 7 

Spots on Pack (H. G. H.).—You mean pimples. They 
are c'onimuu to|thiii-bloude<l boys about your age. Try 
to improve the health. Take ten drops of tiucturcof 
Iron in a little water ofUr breakfast and dinner for 
weekK Cod-liver oil would do you good. Let out 
the matter, and touch with a little dUute nitrate of 
mercury ointment, or zinc ointment. 

Rats, etc. (Young Naturalist),—1. Wc have had many 
papers on T'lidermy. 2. Very small shot. 3. No, a 
rat bite is not poisonous, but toe teeth make a wound 
that is uwkaard to heaL 

Buying ^rboys (Clones).—Advertise in the "Fea¬ 
thered World,” or watch the columns of the “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart." You won’t get a good one under 
£ 6 . 
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CHAPTEB XX.—DEEPEST DEPTHS. 

B did not see Tempest again till the 
afternoon. As we most of ns sur¬ 
mised, he was relieving his feelings after 
his inter\'iew with the Doctor by a spin 
on the river. 

How, I wondered, had the interview 
gone? Had he agreed to the humi¬ 
liating condition of apologising to Mr. 
Jarman, or had his pride been too much 
for him after all ? If so, this was probably 
his last spin on the river. 

Hail our house been Selkirk’s, there 
would, no doubt, have been wagers on the 
event. As it was, the Philosophers con¬ 
tented themselves with bickering. The 
general impression seemed to be that he 
had refused to surrender. That being so, 
the game was up—there was no object in 
keeping up appearances. 

A spirit of defiance seemed to get hold 
of us. We deliberately sat on the fence 
of the prohibited playing fields in the 
hope that Mr. Jarman or some one would 
see us. Trimble even went to the length 
of crossing it at one comer. 

What made it more trying was the con¬ 
duct of the day boys, who, with an acute¬ 
ness which did them credit, seemed to 
have discovered our delicate situation, and 
resolved to moke the most of it. 

They paraded the field about twenty 
yards &om our fence, jeering at us openly, 
and daring us set foot on the turf. 

“Look at them,’’ said one. “hung up 
like a lot of washing on the palings. 
We’ll make them cut. Let’s have a sci¬ 
entific meeting. That’ll clear them out." 

Whereupon the Urbans ranged them¬ 
selves on the grass under our noses, and 
called upon Mr. Flitvvick to address them 
on the “treatment of lunatics.” 

This was too much. We were few in 
number, and the palings were hard and 
uncomfortable. But if they thought they 
were going to frighten us away by this 
demonstration, they were mistaken. 

Langrish, in a loud voice, called out 
“ Chair," whereupon I, taking the cue, 
and assuming that the Philosophers were 
in congress, called upon Mr. Trimble tu 
favour us with his oration on “ Mud.” 

“Oh, all serene," said Trimble, who till 
that moment had bad as little notion of 
his subject as I had had. “ Mud is dirty 
lumps of stuff lying about on the grass, 
like what you see in front of you. It has 
neither brains nor sense. It is a vile 
thing to look at, and worse to touch. If 
you ■’ 

“-if you,’’ here broke in Mr. Flit- 

wick, “ want to see what hinatics really 
are, you should look on the palings of 
some of our school playing fields. If 
you happen to see a row of siininny-eyed, 
ill-dressed mules, with large boots and 
tum-xip noses, and afraid of their lives to 
move off where they are, those are the 
rize lunatics. I have pleasure in ex- 
ibiting a few choice specimens collected 
from various sources. The one thing-’’ 

“-the one thing about mud is, it 

daren’t come within reach of you," con¬ 
tinued Trimble, getting a little random in 
his statements, “ for fear of getting one in 
the eye. If you want a sample-” 

“-there's one," shouted Flitwick, 

interrupting our orator with a fragment 
of mother earth in his face. 

Of course it was all up after that. 
Doctor or no Doctor, we couldn’t sit by 


and see our treasurer assaulted. So we 
hurled ourselves on the foe, regardless of 
consequences, and a deadly fight ensued. 
Some of the more cautions of our number 
were lucky enongh to be able to drag their 
men off the prohibited field and engage 
them on the right side of the fence. 

I was not so lucky—indeed, I was 
doubly unlucky. For not only was my 
adversary my dear friend Dicky Brown, 
whom I loved as a brother, but he edged 
further and further afield as the combat 
went on, so that at the last we were cut 
off from the main body and left to fight 
our duel conspicuously in the open. 

Dicky was not a scientific pugilist, but 
he had an awkward way of closing in 
with yon and getting yon round the 
middle just at the moment that bis left 
foot got round behind your right calf. 
And it grieves me to say that, although I 
boasted of far more talent in the exercise 
of the fistic art than he did, he had me 
on my back on the grass just as Mr. 
Sharpe of all persons walked by. 

“ What are you two doing ? ’’ demanded 
the master, stopping short. 

“ Fighting, sir," said the stalwart Dicky, 
“ and I licked him." 

“Why are yon fighting?” 

“ Because Flitwick shied mud at 
Trimble,” said I. 

The reason did not seem to appeal to 
Mr. Sharpe, who replied : 

“ You heard the Doctor's orders yester¬ 
day, Jones IV, about keeping off the 
playing field." 

“ Yes, sir," said I, realising for tho first 
time that I was well out in the middle of 
the field, and that the rest of my com¬ 
rades were looking on from a safe distance. 

“ Come to me after school for exemplary 
punishment. Y'ou are the most disorderly 
boy in the house, and it is evident a le¬ 
nient punisliment is no good in your case." 

“ Please, sir,’’ said the loyal Dicky, “ I 
lugged him on a good part of the way.” 

“ No, you didn’t," snarled I—taking this 
as a taunt, whereas it was intended as a 
“ leg-up ’’—“ I came of my own accord.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sharpe. “You 
will come to me, Jones iv, of my accord ’’ 
—and he walked away. 

I was reckless and defiant, and deaf to 
Dicky’s sympathy. 

“ I don't care,” said I. “ It was a good 
job for you he came up. I should have 
licked you hollow." 

“ No, you woulvln’t, old chap; I had you 
over twice," said Dicky. 

“ Come outside and finish it out." 

So we adjourned to the other side of 
the palings and finished it out in the 
presence of the assembled Urbans and 
Philosophers. And I grieve to say once 
more Dicky had me on my back. 

The wrath of my comrades was even 
more grievous to bear than the rejoicings 
of the enemy. I was promptly withdrawn 
from the fray as a bad lot. and had it not 
been for the opportune bell, should prob¬ 
ably have been kicked all round. 

At any rate, I went in disgusted with 
myself, with Low Heath, with everybody. 
What was the use of keeping it up? 
Tempest, ten to one, was expelled. Dicky 
Brown, once my inferior, could put me 
on my back. The Philosophers hated me. 
Mr. Sharpe had marked me down for 
exemplary punishment, and publicly de- 
noimced me as the worst boy in the house. 
And all this in a single term. What, I 


wondered, would it be like, if I remained, 
at the end of a second term. 

I looked dismally into Tempest’s study 
—he was not back. Pridgin was in, but 
did not want me. The foggery just now 
was impossible. I never felt more lonely 
and miserable in my life. 

I was wandering down the passage, with 
my jacket flung over my shoulder and my 
shirt sleeves still tacked up, when the 
voice of Crofter stopped me. 

“ Look here,” said he, “ the contents of 
your pocket may be interesting to 3 'oa. 
but we don’t want them littered about the 
passage. Here, catch hold,” and he 
lield out a handful of loose letters. 
“ Why, what's the matter ? How blue you 
look. Has any one been hurting you ? ” 

“ Rather not. I've been licking a young 
cad, that's all." 

“ Well, you don't look as if you enjoyed 
it, anyhow. Has Tempest come back? " 

“No—probably he’s expelled," said I, 
detennined to have things as miserable as 
possible. 

“ I sincerely hope not,” said Crofter, 
in a tone which quite softened me to him. 
“ He doesn’t like me, but I’d be sorry if 
he left, all the same." 

“ He thinks you and Jarman would like 
to see him kicked out. That's the one 
reason why he might slay on.” 

Crofter laughed sweetly. 

“What a notion! Why, I’ve had a 
good mind to go to England myself and 
stick up for him.” 

“ It’s a good job you haven’t,” said I. 

“ What I’m afraid is, that he is worried 
about other things. I hope, by the way, 
you never said anything about what I told 
you the other day.” 

“ No,” said I, not quite candidly. For 
I had tried to tell Tempest, but ho would 
not let me. 

“That's right. I hope he’s cleared his 
debts off by now.” 

“ I—I don’t think he has,” stam¬ 
mered I. 

“ Really. It's a pity. The Doctor 
would be much more likely to bo down 
on him for being in debt than-” 

He pulled up suddenly, as Tempest at 
that moment walked up. He must have 
heard the last few words; and if it re¬ 
quired looks of guilt and confusion on my 
part to convince him we had been speak¬ 
ing of him, I think I gave him proof 
positive. 

He had apparently intended to summon 
me to his study. But, as he saw with 
whom I was conferring, and overheard the 
subject of our con^'ersation, he thought 
better of it, and with lowering face stalked 
away. 

I wished I was dead then ! Something 
told me I had lost my friend, and that 
no amount of explanation could do away 
with the barrier which had suddenly been 
erected between us. 

“Awkward,” said Crofter. “It’s a 
good job we were talking no harm of him.” 

“ He won't fancy our talking about him 
at all,” said I. 

“ I suppose we’ve as much right to talk 
about him as any one else.” 

“ He’ll be awfully down on me, I know,” 
said I, miserably. 

“ All I can say is, if he is, you’re a 
young fool if you care two straws. 
Tempest's a good fellow; but he’s rather 
a way of not allowing a fellow to have a 
soul of his own.” 
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This failed to console me. I made one 
effort to see Tempest and explain, but he 
was occupied with his books, and did not 
even deign to notice my presence in his 
study. 

Later on in the evening all speculation 
as to the result of the morning's inter¬ 
view was set at rest. An unusual 
summons came to Sharpe’s to meet the 
Doctor in our Hall. 

We assembled uncomfortably and with 
sore spirits. The worry of the whole 
business was telling on us, and we heartily 
hoped, while we clamoured for no sur¬ 
render in words, that Tempest would 
disappoint us for once. 

The Doctor came presently, looking 
very grave, and accompanied by Mr. 
Jarman. From the head-master's face, we 
concluded at once that all was iip. But 
to our surprise he said : 

“ I am glad to say, in reference to the 
matter I met you boys about yesterday, 
tl^at Tempest has token a proper sense of 
his duty, and has undertaken to apologise 
for his conduct to Mr. Jarman. Tliat 
being so, Tempest, you will please take tliis 
opportunity of expressing your regret.” 

Tempest flushed as he rose in obedieuce 
to the Doctor's sunmions. It was evi¬ 
dently, as Bedwood had said, ” a bitter 
pill,” and had he been a less brave fellow, 
he could hardly have swallowed it. As it 
was, even the knowledge that the welfare 
of the entire house was somehow depen¬ 
dent 0)1 his submission was scarcely able 
to break down his pride. 

He advanced to Mr. Jarman more like 
one who comes to administer a thrashing 
than ask for pardon, and, after eyeing him 
almost fiercely for a moment, summoned 
his self-control sufficiently to say hoarsely: 

“ I apologise, sir.” 

Mr. Jarman bit his lips. It was not the 
triumph he had expected. Indeed, the 
whole manner of it was such os to hurt 
instead of soothe his feelings. 

“ This is hardly an apology,” said he to 
the Doctor. 

“ I trust. Tempest, it means that you 
regret your action.” 

It was an awkward question. Tempest 
had gone farther than any one expected, 
and his silence now reminded tlie Doctor 
what the cost had been. 

” I think,” said he, not waiting for a 
reply to his own question, ” Tempest ha? 
fulfilled his pledge—not cordially, I am 
sorry to say, out sufficiently.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Jarman, “ I 
accept his apology for what it is worth, 
which seems very little.” 

“ Now, I regret to say,” continued the 
head-master, producing a letter whicli 
made my heart jump to my mouth, ” I 
have a more serious matter to speak about. 
I wish heartily what we have just heard 
had been the end of this painful inter¬ 
view. But it is necessary to refer to 
somethingdifferent—a very serious offence 
against rules. It concerns you, Tempest. 
Is it a fact that you are in debt to some of 
the tradesmen ? ” 

Tempest changed colour again and 
replied; 

“ Yes, sir, I am sorry to say I am,” 

I held on tight to my desk. This was 
a finishing touch surely, and I, if any one, 
felt myself the criminal. 

“This letter, addressed to me, but con¬ 
taining a bill for more than two pounds 


owing by you, part of it since last term, 
has l^en left at my house—I presume by 
the tradesman to whom it is due. Come 
here and look at it. Tempest.” 

Tempest obeyed. 

“ Is it a fact that you are in debt to this 
extent ? ” ’ 

“ Yes, sir—more.” 

“ You are aware-” 

Here I could stand it no longer, but 
sprang to my feet and shouted : 

“ Please, sir, it’s my fault! ” 

Everybody turned to me in amazement, 
as well tliey might. 

“Your fault'? Jones rv—come forward 
and explain.” 

“I mean,” said, or rather shouted I, 
speaking while I walked up the room, 
“ it’s my fault you got that bill, sir. I 
don’t know how you got it, but it wasn't 
meant to get to you, really. I must have 
dropped it. I—I—was going—to try—to 
get it paid for him, sir. Ke^y-” 

Tempest gave me a glare that knocked 
all the spirit out of me. What business 
had I, it seemed to demand, to meddle in 
his private affairs ? 

I felt I had done him a real bad turn 
by my clumsiness, but had not the wit to 
avoid making bad worse. 

“Yes, sir, I told Marple-” 

“ I purposely refrained from mentioning 
names, Jones iv, why can you not do so 
loo ? ” 

“I told him to keep it dark, and got 
him to give it tome. I—I knew Tempest 
hadn't money enough to pay it—and— 
and-” 

An exclamation of anger from Tempest 
cut me short, and I was sent ignominiously 
back to my place. 

“Tempest,” said the head-master, very 
sternly, “ send me in a list of all you owe 
before you go to bed to-night, and under¬ 
stand that, unless all is paid by Friday 
when we break up, you will not be allowed 
to return to Low Heath after the holidays. 
You must cease in any case to retain the 
headship of the house, even for the few 
days of the term that remain.” 

“ You, I understand, Crofter, come next 
in form order; you will act as head boy 
in the meantime.” 

In the midst of my anguish I could see 
the look of meek resignation on Crofter's 
face, and that of quiet satisfaction on Mr. 
Jarman's. At Tempest I dared not look, 
or at my fellow-Philosopbers. 

What had I done 7 What was to 
become of me ? How could I get out of 
it 7 These were the three questions which 
set my poor brain spinning os I wandered 
off alone to the remotest comer of the 
quadrangle, and as, later on, 1 lay 
miserably awake in my bed. 

I had done my friend about as much 
harm as I possibly could. I may not 
have meant it. But who cares what a 
fellow means so long os he acts like a 
cad 7 As to what was to become of me, 
I had had a taste of that already. The 
faggery door had been locked against me, 
and a missive shoved under the bottom 
had apprised me of my fate in that 
quarter. 

“ To Beast Sarah.—Take notice that yon 
ore kicked out of the Philosophers', and if 
you dare show your abominable face 
within a mile of them you’ll get it all 
over with nilors. It bos been resolved 
by Mr. Langrish and seconded by Mr. 

(To be eonlinued.) 


Trimble, and passed by all the lot, that 
you be and are hereby kicked whenever 
any one sees you. Any one not kicking 
you will be lammed. It is also resolved 
that the faggery be fumigated and disin¬ 
fected during the holidays, and that any 
chap seen taJicing to you be refused to be 
let m till he has been vaccinated. You 
are about the lowest, meanest, vilest, 
abominablest, unmitigatedest sneak going. 
Three cheers for poor old Tempest, and 
down with girls’ schools and washer¬ 
women ! ” 

This fiery document was formally 
signed by everv I’lnlosopher in the house, 
together with a particular word of oppro¬ 
brium addressed to me by each of my 
former colleagues. 

I was not long in realisiug that I was 
an outcast in Sharpe's. No one would 
look at me, still less speak to me. Pridgin 
ordered me off like a dog. ^^'alc8 slam¬ 
med his door in my face. 'NVhen I ap¬ 
peared in the preparation hall, a long hiss 
saluted me, even though Mr. Sharpe was 
present. Even otitside fellows seemed 
to have heard of my crime, and looked 
askance or gave me a wide berth. I can 
truly say that I found myself the most 
miserable boy in Low Heath, and only 
longed for the end of the term to come 
that I might shake the dust of the hateful 
place from my feet, and drop out of the 
sight of a school full of enemies. 

Indeed, as I lay awake that night I had 
serious thoughts of making off there and 
then. If I had only had my boots I think 
I might have done so; but they were in 
the blacking room; and my desperation 
drew the line at w alking off in luy bart 
feet. 

I was sitting up in bed, half whimpering 
with headache and misery, when a light 
appeared at the end of the dormitory. It 
was Crofter, in his new capacity of head 
of the house, taking his rounds before 
turning in. The sight of him brought 
liome to me the injury I had done, not 
only to Tempest, but the whole house. For 
it was my fault, and mine only, that Crofter 
was at this moment captain of Sharpe's. 

To my surprise and alarm, when ho 
came np to my bed he stopped short, and 
drawing a letter from his pocket, put it 
into my hand, saying: 

“Put that under yonr pillow till the 
morning." 

It was more than nature could do to 
sleep with a mystery like this on the top 
of my misery. I listened to the clock a<y 
it stnick the hours through the night, 
and thought the day would never come. 
Indeed, the getting-up bell had sounded 
before the winter sun struggled in through 
the dormitory window. 

Then b^ the light of a candle I seized 
the missive from nnder my pillow and 
tore it open. 

A five-pound note fell out, and with it 
the following letter. “ Yon have made a 
nice mess of it, and ought to be happy. 
The least you can do is to try to m^e 
things right for Tempest. Call round on 
the followring six tradesmen (giving the 
six names, one of which ivas Moq^eh early 
to-morrow, and pay Tempest's oill at 
each, and bring home the receipts. You 
needn’t mention who sent you. Send the 
receipts to me, and if Tempest asks any 
question, tell him you paid the money by 
request of a friend. W. Crofter.” 
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UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 


By David Ker, 

Author of “ Champioui of thr Krtmlinf “ TA' Ti)er Chff of Rurmahf rtf-, rtf. 


CHAPTER XX.—CAMPISG-OUT IN A TROPICAL FOREST. 


** T SAY. Steve, ain’t this a stunning place ? 

J. If old Feniniore Cooper had ever 
been out here, it would have given him 
some ideas about life in the woods, eh ? ” 


enough to dispute the soimdne.ss of his 
theory. 

-All four of the boys were interested be¬ 
yond measure, and no less deliglited, with 


monkeys chattered and grimaced at the 
human intruders upon their domain, 
or whisked themselves like acrobats from 
bough to bough, with shrill, impish cries. 
Tree-snakes came elancinK aud glittering 



along till- slender branches like living 
bracelets of emeralds and diamonds, 
(iaiidy parroquets shot forth into the sun¬ 
light from the shadowj- of foliage 

in darting of bright scarlet, golden 

yclluw. or vivid green, only to vanish nv'-iin 
insfat;t!y into the dccitor shadow? be\<'ud. 

Ever and anon a gorg<ous butterfly, as 
largo r.> an English sparrow, would hover 
their heads on wings of rich velvety- 
lilack, spnttc-d witli rrinion, six inches 
I'ing. beneath which quivorod under-wings 
Ilf ])ale sheeny gold. Huge lizards glis¬ 
tened like rainbows against the dark 
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tapestry which no Eastern palace could 
equal. Trees grew downward instead of 
upward, shooting down fresh suckers into 
the earth from their extended branches, to 
spring up and grow in their turn till a 
space a hundred yards wide was covere<l 
by a single tree. And when, on the 
second day of the hunt, our boys came 
upon a whole dock of wild peacocks 
roosting up on the withered boughs of a 
dead tree, and glorifying its gaunt and 
ghastly desolation with a splendour of 
colouring beyond the power of words to 
convey, their delight knew no bounds. 

And then, when night came on, the 
nmnberless sounds of the forest were 
hushed into a stillness as deep and solemn 
as that of a newly-created world, and up 
rose the tropical moon in her glory above 
the dark, ghostly tree-tops, and the air 
was heavy with the fragrance of the open¬ 
ing “ moon-flowers,” and the red fire-glow 
played fitfully over the wild faces and 
strange figures of their native attendants, 
and through the blackness of the shadowy 
thickets glimmered like tiny lanterns the 
living fire-flies fastened with clay by the 
weaver-bird to her great bottle-shaped 
nest, which swung like a travelling-bag 
from some projecting bough. 

But although the younger members of 
the party enjoyed themselves to the 
utmost, the seniors—to whom all those 
wonders had long since become mere 
everyday matters—were by no means so 
well pleased. They had now been in 
camp two days and nights, scouring the 
jungle and watching the stream by turns, 
without seeing anything of the mischievous 
elephant which they had come to hunt 
down, and which their native boaters had 
positively declared to be somewhere in 
that neighbourhood. Monkeys, birds, 
and snakes, they had seen in abundance; 
but of the “ big game ” there was not 
a sign. 

“ Just like these perverse brutes ! ” 
growled the old colonel, savagely ; ” if 
your gun’s empty, or left behind, j'ou're 
safe to run full butt upon a whole herd of 
'em; but when you'd give fifty rupees for 
one glimpse of the tip of a trunk, they’re 
not to be had for love or money 1 ” 

” It’s a good job old Guest wasn't with 
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us,” said Major Simpson. ” for he’d have 
gone stark mad at having to wait so long.” 

‘‘I’ll tell you who is more likely to go 
stark mad,” chimed in Seymour Torring- 
ton, “ and that’s Digby Knight—first, 
because he’s missed all the sport himself; 
and secondly, because his being ill has 
made Guest miss it too.” 

"Well, it is hard itpon them,” cried 
Arthur Hamilton, so cheerily that no one 
could ever have guessed the secret trouble 
which was gnawing his stout heart, “ for 
this is just the sort of thing they would 
both have enjoyed.” 

" Is it ? ” grunted Colonel St. George, 
casting a savage look at the huge round 
foot-prints that pitted the dark-red clay of 
the bank below. “ Well, then, all I can 
say is that their notion of enjoyment isn’t 
(luite the same as mine. I don't see much 
fun myself in staring at a lot of elephant- 
tracks in the mud, and that’s all we've 
seen since we came.” 

"Better luck next time,” rejoined the 
major, consolingly. “ We'll hold on here 
one day more, and then, if Mr. Bogue 
doesn’t put in an appearance, we'll shift 
our camp and try our luck elsewhere.” 

And then the talk began to flag, and, 
one by one, the speakers do/cd off to sleep, 
it being their custom to fill up with a nap 
the hours of the mid-day heat, by way of 
making up for their being awake and astir 
half the night. 

Their native followers, liaving no one 
to look after them and k«:('p them awake, 
were soon slumbering likewise; and in a 
trice the whole camp was a second edition 
of the Sleeping Beauty’s household. 

But all at once Johnn}' Bramston 
awoke with a start, and an instinctive 
feeling that something important was 
going on. And so indeed there was ; for, 
as he sat up and stared about him, the 
first thing be saw was tlie huge ma68i%'e 
fom^ of an eUphant standing upon the 
bank just below him, and drinking in 
long draughts of the cool refreshing water, 
while its enormous ears flapped lazily to 
and fro, as if fanning otf the flies that 
buzzed around it. 

Brainston’s heart bent quickly, for the 
first glance told him tlini this monster 
was no other than the elephant of which 
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they were in quest, and for whoso coming 
they had waited so long in vain. In all 
the descriptions given by the natives of tho 
destnictive “ Rogue,” one of the chief dis¬ 
tinguishing marks was a cross-shaped scar 
on the left side ; and now tho verj’ mark 
was hero before his eyes plninlj* visible 
upon the broad flank of tho forest giant. 

But here, as formerly in tho jungles of 
Totapella, poor Johnny seemed fated to 
spoil an elephant-hunt frr his companions. 
His wisest course would have been to 
arouse them as quickly and noiselessly as 
possible, instead of perilling the whole 
fortune of the hunt upon one hasty shot, 
which might or might not prove success¬ 
ful, and, if it failed, would certainly drive 
tho elephant away into the patlilcss jtingle 
once more. 

But Bramston. with all iho impetuosity 
of a young and unprnctisod sportsman, 
thought of nothing but the delight of 
getting " first shot ” at the precious game, 
and tho glory of bringing it down single- 
handed. Hurriedly levelling Iris piece at 
the mighty brute, he let fly at once, with¬ 
out taking any sure aim at all. 

The natural result of this ill-judged 
haste was that he did inoro harm than 
good. Had he even paused to make his 
aim cci’taiii, he miglit liave achieved his 
object after all; for, just before he fired 
at it. the elephant had turned so as to 
expose the fW>nt of its hewl, where a well- 
directed shot might have been mortal. 
But Johnny's hopliazord bullet, instead of 
hitting the monster fair in tlie centre of the 
forehead, glanced along one side of its huge 
head, and passed through the tip of its ear. 

The woimd, slight as it was, stung the 
savage boast to fury. Uttering a hoarse 
scream of rage, it wheeled round, and, 
with a clamour like fifty cracked trumpets 
all blowing at once, dasheil back into tho 
jungle. 

Tiie report of Bramston's gtin, and still 
more the terrific uproar tliat followed it, 
awtik( ned the sleepcr.s in a trice ; but it 
was too late. They stiuted to their feet 
only just in time to see tho famous 
“ rogue elephant,'' the object of so much 
waiting and watching, vanish into the 
bristling mass of thickets on the farther 
side of the stream I 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 

THE STORY OF A FOOTBALL MATCH. 


** ^luSAZON minor is wanted by the cap- 
X) tain.” 

I started np like a shot on hearing these 
words roared with all the strength of my 
ebum Badger’s lungs through the open win¬ 
dow of the football pavilion. I was in the 
agonies of an obstinate jersey, my face, 
hands, and feet were encased in a thick coat¬ 
ing of November mnd, and one of my shins 
was aching from the effects of a severe kick 
received a few minntes previonsly. Yet, in 
Spite of these disadvantages, I presented 
myself in the captain’s study within ten 
sunntes from the summons, with my face 


By Wiluam Browne, 5i.a. 

CHAPTER I. 

shining like a billiard ball, and my riotous 
locks reduced to a semblance of order. 

" How are you, Brabazon ? ” said the great 
man, looking up from his work with a plea¬ 
sant smile of recognition. " I n-ished to 
speak to you about one or two little matters, 
^^at match was that I saw in the lower 
fields to-day ? ” 

" Second Fifteen v. Harlequins,” I began 
eagerly, glad to be started on a congenial 
topic. " Jolly stiff fight. We just managed 
to beat them by a dropped goal. Tomkinson 
major mnffed-” 

"Never mind what Tomkinson major 


muffed. I daresay you are not above muff* 
ing yourself.” 

I shifted uneasily in my bools, for, if the 
truth were to be owned, I had entered the 
captain's study with high expectations. The 
groat match of our football season stood on 
the card for the following Batnrday, and, 
as it was an open secret that roy cousin, 
Brabazon major, would probably be unable 
to play owing to a severely strained knee, I 
had hopes of being chosen to till his place. 
True, I was not even the first man in the ranks 
of the Second Fifteen,—Tomkinson, the 
captain, occupying that position by universal 
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consent. Bat no one, in estimating Tom- 
kinson’s chances, seemed to take into accoant 
that be played a forward game, while Fred 
Brabazon, like myself, nsualiy figured behind 
the maul. It was Fred himself who had 
given me this hint, advising me at the same 
time to put in some extra practice by way of 
stealing a march upon my rival. 

“ The captain is going do\Tn,” he told 
me, “ to watch you and Tomkinson play 
against the Harlequins; so mind your eye, 
youngster, and be on your best behaviour.” 

The reader will understand then how ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant any allusion to muffing 
was at that particular moment. I saw my¬ 
self fallen to zero in the captain’s estimation, 
and was quite prepared to receive a dismissal 
even from the ranks of the second. Forlu- 
natek^ I was not allowed to remain long in 
suspense. 

“ I suppose you know,” Westcott resumed, 
“that Summerhill plays Cairntield this day 
week. Well, I'm sorry to say that we have 
a chance of losing Brabazon major (my 
hopes began to rise: he wa.s surely coming 
to the point at last). Of course, no selection 
can be made till the last moment—probably 
the night before the match—but, in the 
meantime, I wish you to train especially 
hard. If I see you neglecting your running 
exercise, Tomkinson will get the place. You 
understand? Very well. Good-day.” 

I dashed out of the room, my feelings a 
strange mixture of hope and fear. I didn't 
at all relish that reference to Tomkinson, so, 
with the double object of working it off and 
ececuting at the some time the captain's 
orders, I donned my running togs and set 
out for a five-mile spin. On the road home 
I met my rival coming tearing along at a 
horse gallop, his cheeks red and inflat^ with 
exercise, and his hair streaming behind him 
in the breeze. 


“ Hallo I Brabazon 1 ” 

“ Hollo I Tomkinson ! ” 

“ What are you doing here ? ” 

“ I thought you were playing fives with 
Proctor.” 

“ So I was, but I took a sudden fancy for 
a country walk. Such fine weather, you 
know.” 

“ Yes ” (grudgingly); " but do you usually 
take walks in your flannels? ” 

“Yes —that’s a tip of my doctor's. He 
tells me I must avoid overheating. Ta, ta, 
I mustn’t stand.” 

I was now doubly uneasy. Tomkinson was 
not addicted to taking indiscriminate spins 
along a country rood. Was it possible that 
Tomkinson also had been in the captain’s 
study? I questioned all and sundry on my 
return to the school, but so one appeared 
to be any wiser than myaelf. The general 
opinion, however, seemed to he growing that 
Tomkinson was safe for the vacant place. I 
wished “ general opinion '* at the bottom of 
the sea, and repaired to my cousin’s study in 
the hope of obtaining consolation. 

I found Fred lulling in an arm-chair before 
the fire. He listened gravely (Fred was 
always a philosopher), to what I had to say 
before answering. 

“You see, Mark,” he said, “it comes to 
this. The skipper was greatly taken with 
your play in the first half; and had the game 
ended then, I would consider you a certainty. 
But towards the finish be came round a bit 
in favour of Tomkinson, and made a remark 
or two about his excellent staying powers. 
Then, when he capped it all with that 
splendid drop—why ” 

“ Beastly fiuke,” I protested with indigna¬ 
tion. “ Why, Fr^, Tomkinson himself con¬ 
fesses that he didn’t see the goal posts when 
he made that kick.” 

“ Possibly not; but who is to tell the 
(To be contfntied.) 


skipper that ? No, Mark, I’m not going to 
exaggerate your chances. They are good, 
but, in any event, the struggle will be a close 
one.” 

On leaving my cousin’s study I rushed off 
to the dormitory’ in which I slept, and 
occupied three-quarters of an hour practising 
drop kicking with an old “ tile.” I had just 
succeeded in driving in the top and peeling 
off half the brim, when the tea bell rang 
and suspended further operations. 

It was Friday evening and the school 
team was to be exhibited on the notice 
board at 7.SO, at which hour the committee 
who were responsible for its selection were 
expected to complete their deliberations. 

Tomkinson and I w-ere among the first to 
arrive upon the scene. I had been vainly 
endeavouring to kill time in my cousin's 
study, but found that I could endure the 
suspense better on the spot. Tomkinson, 
accompanied by a few of his chosen friends, 
had already taken up a prominent position 
immediately under the board. We exchanged 
sickly grins, and then began to talk violently 
about skating, fives, our work even—every¬ 
thing, in short, but the subject of tbe hour. 

Meanwhile the whole school, with few 
exceptions, had assembled to hear the 
announcement, for the Cairnfield team was 
always a subject of engrossing interest to tho 
Summerhill boys. 

Fortunately there was no vexatious delay. 
Hardly had the minute hand reached the 
half hour, when the door of the captain’s 
study opened, and Westcott himself appeared 
with tbe coveted list in his hand. There 
was a moment of sickening suspense while 
he was affixing it to tbe board. Then a 
mighty shout rent tbe air, and I knew by 
the energetic way my hand was shaken that 
I had secured the fifteenth place. 


THE SMUGGLERS* BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 

By Henry Frith, 

Author o/ “Oh the the irfnd," “School Daft at Sandiland$“ etc., etc, 

CHAPTER XX.—AN INVESTIGATION—THE MYSTERY OF MISS ADELA IS EXPLAINED—MY PL.VN. 


I T is an excellent symptom if one has a 
good appetite, but, howe\’er promising 
such a sign may be, it is rather objection¬ 
able when one has nothing available to 
satisfy it with. Well hung ba^ion, savoury 
hams, and dried herbs are delightful when 
properly cooked, but I must confess that 
in a raw condition they cannot be regarded 
as palatable or tem^ng. 

Yet these were fhe only viands, save 
some stale bread iu a cujiboard, that 
rewarded my search. Puzzled as I was 
by the emptiness of the homestead, I was 
quite as much interested by the emptiness 
of the cupboards, and the time-honoured 
Mother Hubbard came to my mind, as 
handed down in doggerel rhyme by our 
ancestors. 

Surely there was a larder! There 
must be. In my search for it I could 
also explore the outbuildings and endea¬ 
vour to ascertain the reason fur the sudden 
disappearance of my kind friend PUling, 
my host and hostess, and the family 
generally. The farm servants were some¬ 
where about no doubt, and would also 
require dinner at noon. So I munched 


my crust, drank some milk which I found 
in a jug on tho dresser, and began my 
quest. 

Passing along the passage I reached 
the back door, and found myself un tho 
edge of a garden in which fruit and 
vegetables were the prevailing objects of 
cultivation. Tho strip nearest the door 
and windows was gay with flowers, but 
beyond were raspberry, currant, goose¬ 
berry Lushes, Bome apple and pear trees, 
Ac.; beyond them the vegetables of useful 
kinds. 

There were manj* outbuildings, cart- 
sheds, barns, stacks, and agricultural 
implements in the yards to the left. To 
my right lay the sparkling, vessel-dotted 
ocean; and save for tho con^•ersatiou of 
birds and quadrupeds the silenco was 
unbroken. I quitted my post of observa¬ 
tion and entered the jnrd through an 
open door in the garden wall—and after 
a while penetrated into a loft where I was 
struck “ all of a heap.” 

There was a bundle of straw which had 
evidently sensed for a bed—it was stained 
with blood. The loft showed traces of a 


scuffle, os if some one hod struggled 
violently. The straw was scattered about, 
and the blood on the floor which I traced 
to the ladder demonstrated that a violent 
resistance bad been offered. But tho 
most startling and alarming indication to 
me was a cap which I at once recognised 
as having belonged to Mr. Pilling! 

Then I recalled the incidents of the 
past night: tbe armed men, the shot 
which I had heard after iny nocturnal 
visitors bad departed. What did it all 
mean? Had Mr. Pjlling been sliot or 
arrested? Why ? And, if so, why had the 
farmer and his wife been also carried ofi ? 
These were questions which my mind 
suggested, but which my intellect could 
not answer. Tbe whole affair was a 

myster:v- 

But it was clear that Mr. Pilling had 
disappeared. He had, presumably', been 
carried off by the sumied men; but why 
bad 1 escaped ? After a pause, and a 
further useless search, 1 re-entered the 
house, and penetrated the upper rooms. 
The first object I caught sight of was a 
grotesque, unkempt figure opposite to 
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me, habited in clothes at least two sizes 
too large for him, pale and anxious. Who 
was this stranger, natless, wild, who came 
into the room through another door 
opposite to meet me ? 

I stopped in surprise. He halted too. 
I raised my arm, so did he. only it was 
his left arm instead of his right, as mine. 
Then I laughed and blushed deeply, for I 
perceived that the wild-looking figure was 
my own refiection in the glass-panels of a 
door. How silly I was! 

But readers must pardon me if I did 
not recognise myself. Such a scarecrow 
would never have appeared in a wheat- 
field on a fine Sunday. I was thoroughly 
ashamed of my appearance, and kept 
examining myself in the mirror, even then 
almost doubtful of my identity. Why, 
my own dear mother would not have 
recognised me, and I was quite sure that 
my worthy uncle would have disowned 
me; while Adela—well, she would cer¬ 
tainly have turned up her nose and pouted 
her cherry lips at such a figure as I pre¬ 
sented. 

So shockod and surprised was I at this 
awful transformation, that I began to think 
that 1 had been bewitched I But it did 
not require a wizard to alter one’s ap¬ 
pearance after two days’ exposure and 
starvation, after a thorough drenching, and 
no means of brushing one’s hair. The 
absence of any dressing-glass hod pre¬ 
vented much tidiness, and the clothes I 
wore had probably belonged to the farmer’s 
son at one time. 

When I had gazed as long as I dared 
at my unpleasant refiection on the panel, 
I turned to survey the apartment. A com ■ 
fortable, well-fumished room, hung with 
pictures, and containing cupboards stocked 
with old china and ornaments, in a &8hion 
now never or very rarely met with. This 
was e^•idently the “ best ” room for show 
occasions. The pictures were daubs, and 
ancient, all but one, and this struck me 
dumb. 

It was a small portrait of Adela—a 
crude copy apparently of the picture in 
the cabin of the Twin* which had at¬ 
tracted my attention on a former occasion, 
and had led to words with the hulking 
Ben, the ugly cabin boy. 

For a while I entirely forgot where I 
was. All the past rushed into my mind. 
It was most extraordinary that at almost 
every turn of my life some reference to 
this girl should arise unbidden, by chance 
as it may appear to some- But I had 
begun to refiect, and was convinced that 
there was some purpose in all this. Adela 
and 1 had become friends very quickly. 
There was no love-making—as people 
term it—but a close friendship, an almost 
brotherly and sisterly regard. 

The clue to Adela’s identity was gradu¬ 
ally unfolding. The mystery of her resi¬ 
dence - with my uncle, the presence of 
Halliday, and his knowledge of his and 
Adela’s affairs: the acquaintance which 
the captain of the Sultana had of the 
business, puzzled me more than enough. 
Adela seemed to be mixed up with all our 
lives—my mother’s and mine particu¬ 
larly. 

After many minutes’ reflection I turned 
Away and descended the stairs. I heard 
no one about in the house, but a whistling 
youth had entered the yard, and to him I 
determined to address myself. I went 
down accordingly and approached him 


slowly, for I was afraid of the effects of 
my sudden appearance upon his nerves, 
and his risible faculties also I To my 
great surprise he seemed in no way as¬ 
tonished, or. if he were, he concealed his 
feelings well. He neither laughed nor 
ran away, but stood his ground stolidly, 
staring at me as if 1 were a natural curio¬ 
sity on show gratis. Politeness is best 
I thought, so I said: 

“ Beg your pardon, but-” 

" What fur ? ” be asked. “ I’e ain’t 
’urted me.” 

This interruption rather upset me. So 
dropping my manners I tried again! 

^\Tiere are all the farm-hands ? Where 
ore the fanner and his wife ? ” 

“ T’ bands is in t' fields yonner below, 
farmer and his missus be gone wi’ Pre¬ 
ventives.” 

“ Gone with Preventives I ” I exclaimed. 
Ay, Sally and Jenny was took too as 
witness. They cotched the smuggler 
Lythe; ye heard o’ him—fine chap too— 
Mister and Missus Halliday.’ ’ 

‘*•^Vho ? ” I shouted- 
“ Halliday ; Farmer Holliday’s this is— 
they’ve been ’rested for harb’rin’ crim’nals. 
Lx'the, he’s a reward on him, and he come 
in yesternight. So he was ’rested.” 

Arrested I Had the people mistaken 
Mr. Pilling for the daring smuggler whose 
name is still a byword in the West Riding, 
where about Flamborough and the Dyke 
are caves sacred to hiis memory, one 
bearing the name of ” Robin Lythe's 
Hole.” a cavern some fifty feet high ui 
the chalk cliff. It seemed clear to me 
now. The men I had seen as in a dream 
were Preventives, and they had tracked 
us from the cliff landing-place. 

This was most imfortunate. My Door 
foiend had been wounded; his blood 
stained the straw. My kind host and 
hostess had been carried off, and all for 
our faults. But the name Halliday, as 
connected with my first sailor acquaint¬ 
ance, and Adela’s likeness set me think¬ 
ing. Perhaps this oaf coxild enlighten 
me. 

” Look here: have you been here 
long ? ” 

“ Just come up—a minit ogone.” ' 
"No: 1 mean have you lived here 
long ? ” 

” Doan’t live here neyther; lives at 
Scarr.” 

” You idiot! ” I cried, getting irritated; 
“ tell me, have you worked for Farmer 
Halliday a long time ? ” 

I don't work for him, I works-” 

“ Do you know a young lady named 
Adela—Adela Hemphill, whose likeness 
is within—a pretty girl aboxit fourteen ? ” 
” Na: there's none bout here like that I ” 
I could not help smiling, annoyed as I 
was. The quest of the clue seemed hope¬ 
less. Perhaps some of the farm hands 
now returning would help me. But they 
did not enter the premises. They re¬ 
mained in the fields, under hedgerows or 
stacks, and devoured their dinners in a 
manner that made me furiously hungry, 
when, accompanied by my new acquaint¬ 
ance, 1 went out to the workpeople. 

There I learned but little. The smug¬ 
glers had been dispersed, we had been 
followed, and my companion, whose 
sailor-like appearance had been remarked, 
was arrested as Robin Lythe. His inno¬ 
cence would doubtless be well established 
before the justices, but the farmhouse 


and its inhabitants had long been sns- 
pected as harbourinj^ contraband and free 
traders. ” The Hallidays has done plenty 
of smuggling in their lives, and it is said 
their son is commanding a smuggler or 
a privateer at this very time,” said one 
lal^urer. 

This then was the connection. HalR- 
days a smuggling family, their guests 
suspected I It was natur^ enough after 
the landing of the lugger and the pilot- 
boat. Nor was it surprising that young 
Halliday should enter into the old trade 
with ray uncle. Had not Adela been an 
inmate of his father's house—might be 
not have become attached to her, and 
have followed her to Bristol 1 Yes, there 
was the truth of it. This accounted for 
the picture in the cabin of the small 
smuggling craft. But who was Adela 
Hemphill ? 

The good people gave me to eat and 
drink, and inquired my name and des¬ 
tination. 

“Better not bide here,” they said. 
“ The Goaat men will be spying you. 
Best go your ways homeward.” 

“But,” said X. when I had digested 
this sage counsel, “ how am I to reach 
Bristol city ? ” 

There was a pause. After a while one 
said: “ There's Randal's waggon; he go by 
York, and you'U find the stage-mail tliero 
for Lon'on.” 

“ Ay, gaffer, but stages means brass, 
and Lon'on ain’t Bristol city.” 

“ An’ what’s more, it never will b©—not 
in my time anyway,” remarked another. 

“ There's no sayin'; queer things does 
happen," muttered a third. "We’ve 
seen rare changes I ” 

“ I’m afraid that I have no money for 
the stages,” I replied. “ But I can walk 
if my clothes fitted.” 

“ Bandy Bill will do that,” said a 
w'oman; “ he’s first rate in his alterations 
of other men’s duds; a rare tailor he.” 

Thus it was arranged. I found “ Bandy 
Bill,” the local Snip, and bso'gained with 
him to take in my dress at night and 
bring it in the morning. His payment 
was collected by the kind villagers, who 
also took care of the homestead, from 
which the dog had absented himself. Ho 
had followed his master, no doubt. 

Next day, to my surprise and pleasure. 
Mr. and Mrs. Halliday returned. Their 
story confirmed the rumours already 
afioat. X*illiDg had been arrested, but not 
identified. His stoiy also bod made some 
impression, but the stupid local magis* 
trates insisted upon proofs. These would 
speedily be forthcoming, and as my friend 
had been wounded fre would have to 
remain in the town some time. But he 
would rejoin me in Bristol, be said. This 
was his message. He bade me not delay. 

Then I made my projects known to my 
entertainers, who were most kindly at 
supper time when we had time to talk. 
Mr. Halliday heard of my adventures 
with interest, and also confiniied the 
idea that I had entertained. His son 
was “ always a wild slip,” he said, and 
devoted to Adela. 

“ TeU mo who Adela is,” I begged. 
“ She is an inmate of my uncle's house, 
sir.” 

“ Mighty fine language yours for a 
sailor's brat. Listen, missus. Inmate in¬ 
deed; why don't you say she's livin' in 
the house! ” 
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" Sailor’s brat indeed! you are quite 
mistaken, farmer! Mtj father was a sol¬ 
dier, an officer in the Kin p’a army; he 
was killed in America; and my name is 
Reginald Algernon Murdoch, Farmer 
Halliday.” 

“ My stars, Agnes woman, listen to 
this t Did you ever hear the like 1 
Young Master Murdoch 1 Of Dunhaven, 
likely, in times past." 


“ No wonder,” broke in good Mrs. HoUi* 
day, who with rare self-denial had been 
silent hitherto. Strange if they wasn’t; 
eh, farmer ? ” 

“Ay, ay,” he replied, nodding as he 
pxiffed at his pipe. “ Woundy strange I ” 
1 looked from one to the other, and 
waited for the ensuing explanation. 
“ “Why so ? " I asked at length, as neither 
continued the subject. 


woman, “ he’s unable to 'predate it. But 
it’s for no wish for talkin’ that I tells it. 
I’ll just offer the story now." 

She paused, smoothed her apron with 
both hands, then folding them on the 
table before her and leaning forward, she 
began: 

“ It was some years ago, about a dozen, 
or so, when Eliza Fortune came here 
with the child. She had been in service, 



‘‘Jnst so,” I replied, somewhat die* 
tantly. “ My father, Major Murdoch, was 
Mr. Jasper Murdoch’s brother, and Adela 
is in his house, where my dear mother 
now lives." 

“Your mother, sir, Mrs. Major Mur- 
docli, and little Adela under the same 
roof! ’’ 

“ Yes, and very fond of each other too," 
I said. 


“Well, you see, you’re too young to 
remember," began Mrs. HaUiday, slowly. 

“ Yes, but not too young to learn,” I 
replied, smiling faintly. 

“No, s’pose not. Well, missus here 
will tell the tale; it’s her property like, 
as whensoever I begins she t^kles the 
words out o' my mouth; so it's her say, 
not mine." 

“ Ye mustn’t mind him," replied the 


and was engaged to a seafaring man—or 
afterwards married—we didn't know it 
at first; but we knew him, Biddle, well 
enough." 

“ Riddle ! " I gasped, thoroughly sur- 
prised. “A sailor! a privateer captain !’’ 
This was wonderful I 

“Just so, a sailor; yes. Well, Eliza, 
who'd been bom in these parts, came 
here with the little girl, a pretty, elegant 
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child. We didn’t know how she’d come 
hy it until Biddle he returned, and then 
we heard aa she had stole it in revenge 
for being accused by her mistress, in the 
West country somewhere. Biddle was 
mighty vexed, as you may believe, and 
there was a pother. She explained how 
her mistress had found fault with her, 
and said hard things against Biddle, 
which Eliza wouldn’t put up with, or as 
regarded herself. So in her hot revenge 
she kidnapped the child. The disputin’ 
got warm ; Biddle was mighty angry, and 
made trouble. So one day Eliza dis¬ 
appears sudden again after leaving us the 
child for the day. ’Liza was always a 
peppery one, and we didn't mind for a 
day or so; but when she never come 
hack and Biddle at sea, we suspected she 
didn’t mean to com3. Well, we couldn't 
let the child starve, and so we took to it; 
called it Adela as she called it, and 
Hemphill; but whether they are her 
real names no man knows—no, nor 
woman either,” 

Mrs. Halliday paused to take breath, 
and I felt os if my own had been taken 
away. Adela a foundling, stolen from 
home rather, by this revengeful woman I 
Captain Biddle of the Sultana, the 
woman’s husband I So he knew all about 
it, and my uncle, of course I But how 
did Adela get into uncle's house ? 
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Mra. Halliday soon solved that 
problem. 

“You see,” she continued, resuniing 
her former attitude, “ when Mr. Murdoch 
come do%vn here about his trade and 
boats, which he owned in a private way, 
and about his trade at Hiill, he took a 
fancy to the child, being then put out 
about his brother’s son, his nephew, who 
wotildn’t learn his business. Adela was 
older then, and my son—our son I should 
say, worshipped her, going on his knees 
to her and for her, reg'lar playmates and 
little mates. Mr. Murdoch offered to 
provide for the child if we'd part with 
her, which we did, he havin’ no chick of 
his own. Why he did this I couldn’t say; 
depend he had his reasons. He took her: 
there you have it! ” 

“ But your son, Lawrence; why did he 
go?” 

“ Lawrence I you’ve his name pretty 
pat and ready, I must say ! Why, he went 
in the old man’s service in ship, and you 
see he liked the child too,” 

I began to perceive this clearly, but what 
was my uncle’s motive in adopting Adela ? 
Who was Adela ? She was growing up— 
could not she remember ? Perhaps Cap¬ 
tain Biddle could have solved the mystery-. 
It was evident, now, at any rate, that my 
imcle was the mainspring of much free- 
trading 08 they called it, and possessed 
(To be continued.) 


many privateers and ships of contraband. 
I felt certain that he had not adopted 
Adela from purely philanthropic motives. 
He might have taken her before he did if 
he only wanted a child-companion I Mr. 
Murdoch bad a motive—perhaps he had 
ascertained who she was, and trusted to 
obtain a reward. 

1 bade my host and iiostess good night 
soon after this explanation, for I wanted 
to think it all over. The curious coinci¬ 
dences were even startUng, the chain of 
events almost complete, the ends of my 
circle of adventure already nearly touched. 
From my youthful days when I had been 
ostracised by my imcle till now, a c 3 'cleof 
events had been moving towards me, and 
into these carefully, wonderfully' ordained 
circumstances, I had been cast, hurried 
on unresistingly to the completion of the 
round. 

And mother 1 Did ahe know who Adela 
was ? I fancied not. Adela herself did 
not remember her early child-life. My 
first and immediate business was to return 
to Bristol by land, and reassure my mother 
of my safety. Then the circumstances 
would be cleared up, with the aid of 
Captain Biddle. 

Having arrived at this conclusion I 
tried to sleep, but succeeded indifferently 
till midnight struck, and then I remem¬ 
bered no more till morning dau'ned. 


THE SACKING OF PITT HOXTSE. 

A SCHOOL STOBY IN FIVE CHAPTEKS. 
Bt Chaeles Edwardes, 

A uthor of “ Btillef" “ A ' B.O.P' ^edal," etc. . 


fpBB 2nd of November arrived without 
X any other incident of importance having 
occurred to break the salutary monotony of 
life in Pitt House. It was dull stormy 
weather, with moonless nights. 

Throughout the afternoon, which was a 
half-holiday, the boys bad had to find enter¬ 
tainment indoors. The field was too sodden 
lor football, and rain fell at intervals. 

This was always a tiresome state of affairs 
for the masters of Pitt House. The spirits 
of the boys invariably cbafcd under the 
restraint, and if anything unruly had 
obtained a footing in their minds this was 
the occasion for its development. 

No one, least of all Miss Davis, the matron, 
was therefore surprised when it transpired 
that little Bobby Jefferson had cut his left 
arm rather badly by playing with a bit of 
glass. As the boy complained mightily of a 
headache also, he was retained in the sick 
room for the rest of the day. 

Now the sick room adjoined the private 
rooms of Dr. and Mrs. Bomaine. It was a 
curious arrangement, and yet a benevolent 
one. The master and his wife had a reputa¬ 
tion for their paternal and maternal treatment 
of the boys, and it was convenient that they 
should have the invalids of the establishment 
as near them as possible in the evening. In 
cases of fever, however, of course the isolation 
was emphatic. 

“Well, Master Jefferson,” said Miss 
Davis, as the eight o’clock prayer and supper 
bell sounded through the house. “ Do you 
feel equal to coming downstairs, sir ? ” 

“ Ob, 1 don’t really, Miss Davis,’ ’ exclaimed 
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Bobby, plaintively. “ My head does so ache 
-*-it makes me frightfully giddy.” 

“ Very well, sir. Then I shall leave you 
quiet here for ten minutes.” 

Master Bobby looked relieved, bat -he said 
nothing. He allowed his fingers to trifle 
limply with the leaves of an old volume of 
“Punch” until the matron had left the room. 

He listened to her departing footsteps, 
listened also for a minute afterwards, until 
the drowsy hum of voices stole up to him 
from the lower floor. He knew then that 
every member of Pitt House, except himself, 
was in the big schoolroom, and that the 
general confession was being said. 

With extreme celeiity the boy rose, and 
stole out of the infirmary. To make his way 
into the bedroom of Dr. and Mrs. Bomaine 
was easy enough. The opening and shutting 
of drawers might have been heard by any one 
with a very sharp ear. And three minutes 
later Master Jefferson reappeared in the sick 
room, with bright eyes and pockets visibly 
swelled. This latter characteristic he did 
his best to eliminate during the ensuing two 
minutes; and he succeeded so well that 
when Miss Davis reappeared he looked pre¬ 
cisely as if he had not stirred from his seat, 
and there was just that languid air of interest 
on bis face as he turned the pages of Leech’s 
masterpieces which the matron expected her 
little invalids to show. 

“ You must take your arrowroot, and then 
goto bed, sir,” she said. “Shall I help to 
undress you ? ” 

“Oh no, Miss Davis. I would so much 
rather do it myself,” replied Bobby. “ Father 


said I was to do everything I could for myself, 
and I mean to.” 

“That, sir,” said Miss Davis, with an 
approving smile, “ is a very brave, manly 
spirit to show.” 

She gave him his arrowToot, with an extra 
spoonful of sugar to it, and then, at his 
special request, kissed him ere leaving him 
to get into bed by himself. 

“And do sleep sound, sir, without any 
wanderings,” she ventured to say in conclu¬ 
sion. 

Bobby looked as if be did not quite under¬ 
stand. But Miss Davis felt she ought not to 
explain, and so the boy was left alone. 

Now to each bed in the dormitories w-as 
apportioned its occupant’s little box of clothes 
and particular treasures, ^fore laying his 
head upon his pillow Bobby investigated 
several of these bo^es. Among them was 
that of Bogers, the boy who had uncon¬ 
sciously brought humiliation upon Victor 
Knowles in the matter of the fruit knife. 
Since then he had kept the knife in his box. 
Little Jefferson seemed very elated as he 
transferred this treasure from its resting 
place yet again to his own pockets, which 
were already discreetly jiacked with various 
other valuables. 

In due time the other boys came up to 
bed—in a state of mild subordination which 
was often a feature in the school after a wet 
day, which had not allowed them to tire 
their exuberant spirits in the usual healthy 
manner. 

Miss Davis was very cross. Two tumblers 
had been broken at supper, and she had 
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failed to dbcover the culprit. As punish- 
ment she turned the gas out in five minutes 
from the time the boys had entered the dor¬ 
mitory. 

“No, Master Rogers,” she said, when that 
young gentleman complained ; “ you can go 
to your box to-morrow. I forbid you, sir, 
to-night.” 

Indeed, she did more. She locked the box 
and carried off the key with her. 

“ I will not have the glass broken for 
nothing,” she observed with severity; and 
then marched out of the room in a very dig¬ 
nified manner. 

“ Bless os I ” remarked Pearce behind the 
lady’s back. 

There was a gentle simmer of laughter in 
response to this, but it soon gave place to 
the tranquillity which Dr. and Mrs. Bomaine, 
the assistant masters, and Miss Davis most 
of all loved to find at all times in the rooms 
which held the “young gentlemen.” 

When, at ten o’clock. Dr. Bomaine made 
his customary prowl through the various 
dormitories, all was as quiet as death in 
the Gothic room. The howling of the wind 
OQtside in the dark night was in great con¬ 
trast with the stillness within. 

The schoolmaster bent over Bobby Jeffer¬ 
son for a moment, remembering that he was 
on the sick list. But though the boy was 
really wide awake he made no sign. With 
shut eyes and simulated deep breathing he 
made pretence until he heard the Doctor 
withdraw and softly close the door. 

Two hours more passed. It was a most 
dismal night, with a fierce wind and inter¬ 
mittent rain spatterings against the window 
panes. Bobby lay in a state of considerable 
anxiety. The clock struck eleven, then 
twelve. 

The boy had somewhat shifted in bed, and 
had contrived stealthily to dress himself 
without getting up, all except his boots, which 
were downstairs in readiness for William, 
who had the task of cleaning them. And 
over his clothes he had with some effort 
managed to draw his white nightgown. It 
was an odd business, and he lay for a time 
in some discomfort, with his right ear turned 
towards the large window of the dormitory. 

There was now no danger of his falling 
asleep incontinently, as there had been earlier 
in the night. Though so young, he was con¬ 
sumed with anxiety. 

The unmistakable hoot of an owl at length 
soonded twice in brisk succession from the 
garden under the dormitory window. At 
the first sound the boy moved iu his bed, 
and at the second he rose, and, with the 
utmost precaution, stepped upon the floor. 
The socks on his feet of course lessened 
even such slight noise as he might otherwise 
have made. As it happened, however, all 
his dormitory mates were fast asleep, and he 
reached the corridor in ten steps. 

His first care was to see that all the doors 
opening into the corridor were fast shut. 
Then he approached the little door nearest 
the one at the end of the passage. It be¬ 
longed to the room occupied by William. 
This room the boy entered on tiptoe. It was 
a grave moment. Once ere this he had 
entered it in like manner, and been con> 
fronted with the troubled eyes and open 
mouth of Master William, who thought a 
somnambulist only a little less annoying 
than a disembodied spirit. It was not so 
now. The music of regular breathing, with 
a resounding snore at intervals, came to 
Bobby’s gratified ears. And so he walked 
straight to the bedhead and took from a nail 
by it a key which always bung there at night. 
'!l%en be withdrew, nor did be omit to close 
the door fast and lock it from the outside. 

With the purloined key Master Bobby 
BOW opened the door of the strong room it¬ 
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self. This room also he locked afterwards, 
of course on the inside. Then he lit a taper, 
with which he had provided himself, cauti- 
onsly drew up the blinds, and opened the 
centre window. A rope was already there, 
drawn through a ring in the sill, and while 
the boy looked he saw a light but suffi¬ 
ciently strong basket glide up the rope to¬ 
wards him. 

All this without a word. 

But the lad knew what he was about only 
too well. 

Without loss of a second be turned to the 
treasures in the room. Two baize-covered 
trays of silver spoons and forks and napkin- 
rings were soon put into the basket, and 
lashed tightly to it. A whistle, soft as pos¬ 
sible considering the wildness of the night, 
gave the signal; and down the basket went. 

In the same way presentation cups and 
tankards, trays, inkstands, candlesticks, and 
epergnes reached the ground. After them 
descended a chest of gold and silver coins, of 
which Dr. Bomaine was very proud, and 
which were insured for seven hundred pounds. 
They were too heavy for the boy to lift all at 
once, but he moved them tray by tray. 
Three tea and coffee services followed the 
coins, and then Master Jefferson whistled 
again. 

It was bis turn to make tiie descent which 
the silver and other valuables bad so suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. 

Made audacious by the smoothness of (he 
adventure thus far, what must the boy do 
but unlock the door, and transfer the key 
again to the place whence he had taken it. 
William still slept. 

Three minutes later little Bobby Jefferson 
was standing on the lawn outside Pitt House, 
having come down the rope with the ease of 
a sailor. He had closed the window ere 
leaving the house; and now the rope was 
being pulled carefully through the ring that 
no trace of the method of the lad's evasion of 
the building might remain. 

“ First rate, my lad, first rate,” exclaimed 
a voice, as a hand touched Master Jefferson 
on the shoulder. 

But all was not yet over. They had to 
convey the valuables to the modest little tax- 
cart which stood in the lane about ten yard^ 
from the gate of the seboolhouse. In the 
darkness and the wet this was not ea-y. The 
very riot of the elements, however, screened 
them effectually. And so, ere one o'clock 
struck in the big schoolroom, the cart was 
laden, and they were descending the road 
towards a byway of a smooth kind by which 
Mr. Jefferson reckoned he would have no 
particular difficulty in getting to London long 
ere daylight. The layer of cauliflowers with 
which be covered the silver, and sacking over 
the cauliflowers, were shrewdly designed to 
satisfy the curiosity of any police officer who 
might cast an eye upon the vehicle. 

“ You are a duck, Bobby I ” said Mr. 
Jefferson ecstatically, when they were well 
away from Pitt House. “ I fancy we have 
never made a neater haul.” 

“You’re about right, father.” rejoined the 
boy, and he increased Mr. Jefferson’s delight 
by telling of the pocketful of jewelled rings, 
brooches, bracelets, etc., which he had got over 
and above the more conventional booty. He 
had also carried off the valuable pearl pin 
which Dr. Bomaine had forborne to wear of 
late. 

The following day was a bad one for Dr. 
and Mrs. Bomaine. It was also perfectly 
harrowing for William. The latter awoke os 
usual, and even went downstairs to tend the 
boots at six o’clock, without a suspicion of 
what had happened. But the alarmed inrnsh 
upon him of one of the housemaids, to whom 
he had given the strong room key to get the 
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silver for breakfast use, was soon followed by 
news more alarming still. 

“ The door wasn’t locked, and there isn’t 
a single piece of silver left in the room,” 
blurted the girl. 

The man stared, said nothing, though his 
heart went wildly pit-a-pat, and then as¬ 
cended the stairs. 

Two minutes afterwards he tapped at Dr. 
Bomaine’s door, and the schoolmaster knew 
he had been robbed. 

It was really a roost sensational affair. 
Hardly had the intelligence of the loss of the 
silver been conveyed to Mrs. Bomaine than 
she missed a brooch. The search for thi.'^ 
speedily told her that very much besides the 
brooch had vanished. 

In a fret Dr. Bomaine went to Mr. Callen¬ 
der and gave him charge of the boys. 

“ I must go to the police station at once,” ho 
said. “ Some two thousand pounds worth of 
things are gone-—•” 

Here Miss Davis interposed at the door of 
the classical master. 

“ If you please, sir,” she said, addressing 
Dr. Bomaine, “ do you know anything 
about Master Jefferson ? He is not in the 
dormitory I ” 

“ Miss Davis I ” exclaimed poor Dr. Bo¬ 
maine ; “ wlrat next, I wonder ? ” 

“ His clothes too are missing, sir.” 

Dr. Bomaine and Mr. Callender looked at 
each other. 

“ William noticed that the strong room 
window was unfastened,’' murmured the dis¬ 
tressed Doctor. 

“ Ah! then, of course Jefferson has had 
something to do with it.” 

A hurried inquiry among the other boys 
could not, however, further enlighten the 
schoolmaster. None of them had even seen 
Jefferson leave the dormitory. 

The method of the calamity was now put 
beyond all doubt by the appearance of 
William with a spoon which he had picked 
up on the grass teneath the west wall of the 
house. 

“ I shall go at once,” said Dr. Bomaine; 
and off he went. 

At the instance of the Oodalming police, 
a telegram w-as instantly sent to Scotland 
Yard. In consequence of it, by eleven 
o’clock a spruce detective reached Pitt 
House. 

The tale was retold to him, and be tight¬ 
ened his mouth knowingly quite early in the 
narration. 

“ A clear cose, sir,” he said at length. “ I’d 
stake any money that Gentleman John has 
been about you. There’s not one chance in 
ten, I’m afraid, of our catching him. But 
we’ll try.” 

“ Gentleman John! But the lad was 
coeval— I mean no older than these other 
lads.” 

'‘QuiU so. He is Gentleman John’s boy, as 
clever a little rogue as ever was, I should 
think. But really this beats all. It’s the 
first tim^ I’ve heard of a plot like this. 
Thank you, sir, I’ll return at once. I know 
quite as much as I need.” 

“ And you will write ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir, whether I have good news to 
tell you, or no news. Good morning! ” 

But, as may be imagined, poor Dr. Bomaine 
was fated to get no consolation from Scotland 
Yard or elsewhere. Gentleman John and 
Master Bobby had had too long a start. 
They were safely domiciled in Bermondsey 
hours before the police knew what bad 
happened. And they wholly obliterated 
themselves for the ensuing six months. 

Dr. Bomaine and Mrs. Bomaine will never 
forget their loss; nor will Dr. Bomaine take 
a new pupil now, without three irreproachable 
references. 

[thz emd.] 
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W E have written so much on pigeons In 
the “ B.O.P.,’’ that if it were not for 
the fact that we are constantly having new 
readers, who send up to the Editor in¬ 
numerable (lueries on the subject of pigeons, 
I should hardly have needed to write the 
following notes of advice for beginners. 

I. Do pigco^is pay ? I would rather that 
my boys weren't mercenary. But I hold that 
no one should lose money over a fad, if pos¬ 
sibly it can be otherwise ordered. Mind, all 
fads and fancies pay in the long run, be¬ 
cause they not only keep lads out of mischief, 
but, if properly conducted, they do really 
teach habits and methods of business. But 
yon are not going to make more than just 
a little pocket money by pigeons, mind you. 
And if you have h^ bad luck, you won’t 
make that. 

II. Bad luck, as it is too apt to be called, 
may arise from one mistake, or from a whole 
ooncatenation of errors on your part. You 
may have paired badly, disobeying the rules 
for success in breeding ; you may have paired 
two hens, or two silly old birds, or paired too 
soon. You may not feed properly and accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of common sense. You 
may be overcrowding, or your loft may be 
unwholesome, or you may sometimes feel 
lazy and neglect your pets. Again, you may 
start breeding the more delicate kinds of 
fancy pigeons before yon have had experi¬ 
ence, and this should always be learned in 
the cheapest way, that is by first keeping the 
more ordinary kinds for a season. 

III. How shall I begin to keep pigeons 1 
This will depend upon whether you live in 
the country or town. If in the country, be¬ 
ginning the fancy will be more easy. Yon 
must see about the loft first, or the garden 
pigeonry. I am partial to this last so long 
as vagrant cats, and mice and rats, can be 
kept at bay. And the boy is lucky who has 
money enough to buy the building material, 
and skill enough to erect the residency when 
he gets the material. I have seen garden 
pigeonries that for beauty were quite idyllic, 
the aviaries attached to which could be used 
as reading rooms in the sweet summer even¬ 
ings. 

But every boy is not born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. Some have only a shoe¬ 
horn. Well, I never saw the country place 
—farm or otherwise—which had not some 
sort of convenience that could be smartened 
np into a pigeonry. I’ll tell you what to do 
then, Frank, lad. Just stick your hands in 
your pockets, and go whistling round the out¬ 
buildings some morning. Try to look as if 
you weren’t thinking about anything in par¬ 
ticular, but keep your weather eye lifting all 
the time, till you spot some old gable loft that 
you think could be made to suit your purpose. 
Go up the ladder and have a glance round. 
Ten to one you’ll find nothing in it but old 
harness, broken lamps and lumber, that 
ought to have been buried long ago, and that 
even the mice can’t make use of. Having 
taken your bearings, study tact and diplo¬ 
macy for a bit. Be extra good for a few 
days, and extra willing to please. You’ve 
got to freeze on to your father as it were, and 
when yon’ve caught him in a good temper, 
broach the subject with caution. Don’t sug¬ 
gest more than a pair of tumblers or fantails 
at first. 

“ Oh, pigeons are a bother,” your papa will 
say; “ they come round the windows too early 
in the morning, and they don't give the 
garden a chance.’ ’ But you can tell him, from 
me if you like, that if pigeons are properly 
fed and looked after, they never come near 
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the windows at three o'clock in the summer, 
and they won’t touch the garden beds. To 
prevent these faults, you have only to see 
that their hoppers are well filled with edible 
grains the night before, and that they have 
plenty of clean, fresh, soft water always. 

Your father will come round I know. 
Keep on till he does. If he only gives half 
an assent, take the other half for granted, 
and some day, when he is busy, just start on 
to that loft and clean out the rubbish. Work 
as the white ants do. all inside work, until the 
place is all right and clean and tidy, perches 
up, floor scrubbed, and everything according 
to Cocker, then you may see to the outside. 
Your father may take notice now for the first 
time. “ Did I give you leave, Frank, to turn 
my place inside out ? ” he may say. 

“ Well, I spoke to you, papa,” you reply, 
looking as innocent as a June calf; “that 
night, you remember, when you came home 
late from-” 

“ Well, well, well! ” father will cry; '* only 
be careful.” 

Hurrah ! the battle is won. 

Well, the loft being complete, and all 
arrangements made for the comfort of your 
guests, the question is : 

IV. When shall 1 buy I As I only wish 
you to go in for, say, two pairs of tumblers, 
or pouters, or fantails, just by way of 
gaining experience, it matters little when you 
purchase, so long as yon bear in mind the 
hints I give in the paragraphs that follow. 
Get a paper called the “ Feathered World,” 
Id. at any bookstall, and turn to pigeons. 
You will find all sorts and fancies advertised 
there. I know the editor well, and I feci 
sure he would not permit any one to advertise 
whom he believed to be unfair. But for all 
that, don’t p-art with your money till you see 
the birds; you will find addresses here of 
breeders, and can commence correspondence 
at once. 

V. What must I pay per pair? Well, I 
think I should not advise you to give less 

• than 7s. 6(f. to 10s. a pair for good young 
fantails, of good strain, or pouters. Perhaps 
you may get tumblers for a little less. Do 
the best you can. 

VI. How shall I be able to distingHish the 
sexes ? I can’t tell you on paper very well, 
and I don’t know that 1 could by word of 
mouth very satisfactorily. In fantails the cock 
would be bigger and somewhat coarser than the 
hen. As regards sex in young pigeons there 
are many little things that, taken together, 
enable us to distinguish cock from hen, 
though we are sometimes mistaken. Young 
fanciers had, I think, best be guided by the 
experience of the breeder from whom they 
purchase until they can depend upon their 
own. The pigeon, you know, lays as a rule, 
with few exceptions, two eggs, and the birds 
produced are nearly always cock and 
hen. 

VII. How can I make numey by my 
pigeons t Until you have won many prizes 
at shows, and many cups, and have earned a 
name in the pigeon world, you will, I fear, 
have to jog along in the old groove. There 
is no royal road to learning anything; even 
genius does not supply the place of practical 
knowledge add experience. ' But ohe hint I 
may give you. Sell your young pigeons as 
soon as possible. A pigeon soon eats its own 
head off, and it is better to give them away 
to friends than to overcrowd. In the “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart ” columns, or those of the 
“Feathered World,” you may exchange 
pigeons for things useful, say books, eto. 
That is not a bad plan. But of coarse if you 


expect good prices you must keep pedigree 
strains. 

Vni. Can you give us some hints about 
homers ? I cannot do so in this paper. I 
believe I had a paper before on the keeping 
of homing pigeons. It is quite a fancy by 
itself, and boys who wish to go in for it 
should first gain experience in ordinary 
pigeons, then study homers and join a club. 
The old and cruel sport of hawking has qiiiU> 
gone out, but its place is delightfully occupied 
by the romantic fancy of voyageurs. 

IX. i^ouug pigeons, when bought, should 
be confined to the aviary. After they have 
bred once or twice they won’t fly away, or 
lose themselves. 

X. Can yon tell me vluii to do to keep my 
pigeons healthy? I will try. 1. The loft 
should be as roomy as possible, and it ought 
to be divided into two. one large' and one 
small apartment, the latter to turn the 
youngsters into when they can feed. 2. It 
should be very well lightetl. Don’t run away 
with the idea that you can keep pigeons well 
in the dark, or even in gloom. 8. It must be 
properly ventilated, but you are to beware of 
draughts blowing directly in upon perches or 
nests. 4. It should be kept sweet and clean; 
for this purpose you need both scraper and 
broom. 5. It should be kept dry. Wet and 
damp are fatal to pigeons, especially to the 
fancy kinds. 6. Should you use disinfec¬ 
tants ? Well, to begin with, the loft should 
be in a great measure kept so clean that you 
hardly want them. But they are to be re- 
cornmended nevertheless—not a poisonous 
one, however—and you must take care that 
no dust of disinfectant gets into the hopper. 
In Sanitas, now so much used at exhibitions, 
.you have a delightful non-poisonous disin¬ 
fectant ; then there are the cleansing and 
purifying Patent Borax Compounds sold at 
every grocer's. Beware of putting chlorides 
and carbolics in the pigeons’ way. 

Lime-washing the loft twice a year is a 
good plan to banish the microbes, but all 
woodwork should be done over with a solu¬ 
tion of borax. 7. The loft must not be too 
cold in winter nor too hot in summer. 6. 
The outside aviary should be protected from 
draughts. 

XI. Hoto about foods The food is put 
in hoppers, you know, and the water in pigeon 
fountains, and let me tell you this, although 
both are made so that dust does not get easily 
into them, nor droppings, still you cannot be 
too careful to keep them perfectly clean. 
The water cannot too pure and soft, nor 
the grain too free from dost and grit. Peas, 
small, grey or blue, and tick beans are 
capital food as a staple of diet, but we have 
various other grains that con be given also, 
such as tares, dari, barley, rice, small sorts of 
maize, and various lesser bird seeds. Very 
sparingly in cold weather you may give a 
little hemp. 

XII. Gravel and hath water. Place the 
former on the aviary floor, and the bath 
there too, about thrice a week in fine weather. 

XIII. Green food f Yes, of course; lettuce 
or any other nice greenstuff you can find. 

XrV. How to breed ? Well, you must 
see that both birds are young and strong. 1, 
You will match only birds of the same sort, 
points and properties, never mating two with 
the same faults. 2. When you buy your 
young birds do not put them together at 
once, wait till within a few days of usuaj 
time, middle of March. Put them in con¬ 
tiguous cages or pens, and when they play up 
put them together. 3. Don’t put twopairs in 
sight of each other. A pigeon is very cotefol 
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never to introduce his donos to a paX, which 
shows his wisdom. 4. Give ready-made 
nests, but also nesting material. 5. Some 
very fancy pigeons are bad feeders for the 
young ; their eggs are therefore changed and 
put under a better mother. 6. Be more care¬ 
ful than ever that hoppers do not go short 
now. These are the chief points in success¬ 
ful breeding; don't bother the young. The 
young of no domestic pet should know the 


human voice nor the touch of the human 
hand for a month. 

XV. What book sJuill I gett WeU, 
you could hardly do better than consult the 
back volumes of the“B.O.P.” If these are 
not available, you may be glad to know that 
Spratt’s Patent Company have a 3d. book 
which contains much useful information. 
Then Messrs. Wame & Son have “Hints 
about Home and Farm Favourites," Is., 


which gives a lot about doves and pigeons. 
Next there is “Lyall’s Fancy Pigeons," 
“Exchange and Mart" office, an excellent 
work which I myself often consult. It costs 
7s. 6d. Cassell’s also have a book about 
3s. Qd., and they have a very large and elegant 
work, 31s. 6d. There are papers devoted to 
pigeons also. Then if at any time you want 
advice, we can give it to you, and ^ways do 
so willingly. You all know that by this time. 
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BIBBS’ NESTS: ANB HOW TO IBENTIF7 T HEM . 


T he nests of the so-called “game birds" 
are hardly worth the name, consisting 
as they do of a slight scratching together of 
a few twigs or leaves; but the scratching 
shows that a little more trouble is taken 
with the site than mere selection, and in 
that sense even the quail, whose nest is but 
a hole scratched in the ground and lined 
with a stalk or two, can be claimed as a nest 
builder. 

The quail’s eggs arc the smallest found in 
these rudimentary nests. They are a shade 
over an inch long, and are buff in colour with 
brown blotches. The eggs of the partridge 
come next in size ; they are just as broad as 
the quail's are long, and barely under an inch 
and a half in length, being of a uniform 
yellowish brown colour. The neat is a mere 
untidy assemblage of weeds and leaves, and 
is quite unrecognisable if the eggs are not in it. 
The red-legged partridge is a larger bird and 
lay.s a slightly larger egg, which also differs 
from the others in being buffisli brown with 
light brown spots. The “ nest " is like that of 
the common partridge, but now and then it 
is not on the ground, but in a straw stack. 
The pheasant has also a “scratch nest." its 
eggs being quite an inch and three-quarters 
long, and uniform olive green in colour. 

With the four species of Trtrao, separable 
from the rest of the Phasiaiiulcp by the 
fc-athered tarsus, we get a more elaborate 
style of nest. Here we have a hollow lightly 
but carefully liued; the ptarmigan and red 
grouse lining it with grass, heather, and 
feathers, while the capercaillie and black 
grouse omit the feathers. The eggs of the 
grouse and ptarmigan are about the same 
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length, an inch and three-quarters, but the 
ptarmigan's egg is more pointed, and it is 
blotched, while that of the grouse is spotted. 
The nest of the block grouse, otherwise blaok 
game, is generally in damp ground; it is 
lined with heath and fern, while that of the 
capercaillie is generally under a small fir 
tree in dry ground, and lined with heather 
and whortleberry twigs; the difference in 
size of both nests and eggs is, however, 
enough to know them by. 

With tlie snipe and woodcock we get a 
nearer approach to a true nest. Both are 
hollows lightly lined, but both are slightly 
made up. Tlie woodcock's is known by its 
dead leaves; the snipe's is generally under 
or by the side of a tuft of grass in a swamp, 
and it has for a breastwork a few blades of 
sedge and grass. 

And now for another series of these nests 
in hollows in the ground. Let us begin with 
the redshank, wliich uses a hollow it treads 
for itself among the thick herbage. Next to 
it we can put the nest of the curlew, which 
is always near the sea and is lined with twigs 
and leaves; like it, but smaller, la the 
whimbrel's, which is fqund in the same 
position, but is lined with heather and grass. 
The nest of tlie golden plover is found 
among the hills and moorlands, and it liued 
with heather and moss; that of the green- 
shank is only found in the North of Scotland, 
and it is lined with heather and leaves. The 
wood sandpiper has its nest near a marsh, 
and uses dry grass for the lining; the dunlin 
has its nest on the moors or among the salt 
marshes, and uses rootlets for its lining ; the 
common sandpiper always lives near water, 


and lines its nest with grass and moss ; and 
the lapwing always uses grass and moss, 
but its nests are in colonies. Most of these 
birds have pyriform eggs, and pyriform eggs 
are almost always laid in batches of four. 

Two birds we have left that nest in hollows; 
those are the merlin and the short-eared 
owl, who, curiously enough, lay eggs of almost 
identical size and shape, the owl's being 
white and the falcon's reddish brown. The 
owl's nest can be distinguished from the 
other by its usually containing a few broken 
leaves; and sometimes it is in a reed bed. 
which a merlin's never is. Frequently, as in 
all the foregoing cases, the lining is so thin 
and untidy that the nest can be dismissed 
contemptuously os an “accidental cavity," 
and it may be so in a groat number of cases, 
for it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
birds of any one species will differ consider¬ 
ably in patience and constructive ability; 
and frequently also the lining may be of 
different materials from those mentioned, 
although what we have given arc generally 
used where they can be had. 

From these rudimentary nists in hollows 
we can betake oursclve.s to nests in lioles. 
The fork-tailed petrel, British only from its 
breeding at St. Kilda, lays its solitary egg in 
a deep burrow, amid a few blades of grass 
and a scrap of moss. The Manx shearwater, 
the commonest of our sheorwaterB, also lays 
its one egg in a burrow, but is content with 
a few blades of grass only. The puffin is 
another burrow-nesting bird, although it 
occasionally chooses a hole in a cliff, bat ia 
either case its miserable attempt at a neet ia 
formed of grass and rootlets. The stormy 
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petrel is another barrower, ocoasionall; tak¬ 
ing to a cliff or a vrall; but, anlike the others, 
the egg is laid on a few plant stalks, besides 
the grass blades. We have thus four birds, 
each laying a single egg in a long hole, one 
of which, in the majority of instances, uses 
grass only, another grass and moss, another 
grass and rootlets, and the other grass and 
shore plants. With them we may as well 
put the stockdove, which lays either in a 


burrow or a hole in a tree, and whose very 
rudimentary nest is a little heap of twigs and 
roots. 

Having admitted the stockdove, we can¬ 
not well shut out the shold duck, which lays 
its eggs in a burrow, either made by a rabbit 
or by itself. Its nest is, however, of a much 
higher type than the foregoing. It is built 
of dry grass and moss, and lined with pale 
lavender-coloured down, and by this lavender 
down is always recognisable. 


This naturally leads us on to our two chief 
burrowers, the sand martin and the king¬ 
fisher. The sand martin is not particular as 
to locality, providing it con find a sand bank 
to tunnel in. The hole slopes upwards, and 
generally swarms with fleas, and the nest is 
merely a shake-down of grass and feathers. 
The eggs, which are white, are never over six 
in number. The kingfisher drives its tunnel 
in a bank or a wall near water. The hole 


also slopes upwards, and is lined with slime, 
and the nest is merely a patch of ejected fish 
bones. The eggs are whiter and almost 
round, and they are larger than the sand 
martin’s, and never under six in number. 

We now come to the seven British birds 
whose only nest is a more or less deep hole 
in a tree. At the head of these come the 
three woodpeckers—the green, the great 
spotted, and the lesser spotted. They all lay 
white eggs, which are seldom less than five 


or more than eight in number ; those of the 
green woodpecker being less rounded than the 
others. Her eggs are also the largest, for 
they measure nearly an inch and a quarter in 
length, while those of the greater spotted 
rarely exceed the inch, and those of the 
lesser are but a shade over three-quarters. 
The green woodpecker generally chooses a 
beech, an ash, or a poplar tree, and cuts a 
hole in it about a foot long, driving straight 
into the heartwood, and then curving down¬ 
wards into a sort of purse; and the only 
“ nest ’’ is a few chips of the wood. So it is 
with the other woodpeckers, but as the bole 
is made to suit the size of the bird, it follows 
that the size of the hcle will enable you to 
identify the nest, and for this purpose it may 
be os well to mention that the lesser spotted 
woodpecker averages but inches in length 
from the tip of its beak to its tail tip, while 
the greater spotted is 9.^ inches long, and the 
green IS^ inches long. 

With tne woodpeckers we can associate the 
three birds who find their holes ready made. 
These are the wryneck, the nuthatch, and 
the tree creeper. The wr}'neck simply lays 
its eggs in a hole on a few chips of rotten 
wood. The nuthatch generally has a few 
(lead leaves and chips of bark, and plasters 
up the hole so os to leave a doorway. The 
tree creeper fits up her home with rootlets, 
feathers, and moss, and invariably a bit of 
bark, which, in nine cases out of ten, is off 
a birch tree, and then, instead of plastering 
up the hole, she weaves a fringe of twigs 
round the doorwny. But whereas the 
wryneck takes any hole it can get, the nut¬ 
hatch chooses a bole running into a rotten 
tree, and the creeper finds its lodging be¬ 
tween the bark and the trunk. The wryneck’s 
eggs are all pure white ; the chips on which 
they are laid differ from those in a wood¬ 
pecker’s nest in being rotten. The eggs of 
the nuthatch are white with brown spots; 
those of the creeper, which are much smaller, 
are white with light and dark brown freck- 
lings. 

Yet one bird more, and that a duck. This 
is the golden-eye, which lays its eggs up a 
tree in a hole as if it were a woodpecker, ita 
only nest being the few bits of wood it may 
happen to find in the hole. But as the 
golden-eye lays from ten to nineteen pale 
green eggs over two and a quarter inchea 
long, its “ nest ” is not likely to be mistaken 
for that of any other British bird. Keither 
is that of the hoopoe, for that rare migrant 
walls itself up with fragrant cowdung in the 
hollow of some decayed stump, though some¬ 
times it selects a hole in a wall or in a reck, 
where it hatches its pointed bluish-green 
eggs amid fumes and perfumes simply inde¬ 
scribable. 

(To bt continued.) 
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I N Volume XIII. of the “B.O.P.” (parts for 
November, December 1890, January and 
February 1891), I gave you some hints on pre¬ 
paring and mounting objects for the micro¬ 
scope. These would not, however, be of much 
use to a youth who had not got the microscope 
with which to examine them when mounted, 
and as there are, no doubt, many readers of 
this paper who have sufficient skill and special 
opportunities for making this instrument, 
but whose purses are not lined sufficiently 
deeply to permit of their purchasing the 
finished apparatus from the maker's, I shall. 


PART I. 

I feel sure, be giving them a stepping-stone 
to what is a most enjoyable recreation, if I 
tell them how to make one for themselves. 
It will not be an elaborately constructed 
instrument, because if such is wanted it is 
better to pay more and buy it from those who 
have special machinery for tnming out good 
work ; but. as the exterior appearance has no 
effect whatever on the working of the instru¬ 
ment, ours will be equal to quite as good work 
as one that would cost perhaps twenty times 
as much to purchase. 

Before 1 begin it is absolutely necessary to 


give a short description of the action of tli9 
lenses, so that the maker may know the 
reason for what he does. Suppose we are 
merely looking at an object lying before us 
on the table, without the aid of any glass, 
the reason we see it is, as I daresay many 
of you are aware, because it is continually 
sending out rays of light which, meeting the 
retina of the eye, produce the effect we call 
sight by transmission of the image of the 
object formed on the retina (by means of the 
“ crystalline lens ” in front of it) to the brain. 
Now these rays proceed in straight linea 
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from the object to the eye, and oonsequently 
the size of the object depends on the amount 
of rays given out by the whole area of its 
surface. But suppose we look at it through a 
piece of glass shaped as a convex lens (n, fig. 



Fio. 1 .—Explasatios of EvLAnoixo Power of 
Single Le.\8. 


L, Lens. A B, Object, a c, B n, lUys from oUeot 
to eye; bout out of couno by lens, c p, d (t, Pro¬ 
longed rays from tbe eye. £ p, so, Secondary axes, 
meeting prolong^ toj* CP, DU. Object enlaced at 
p, o. 

1 ), the rays instead of continuing their course 
straight through it are bent out of their course 
by the glass when entering it, and again bent 
on getting out of it, and therefore they enter 
the eye from the direction shown by the black 
lines AC and bd (fig. 1), which indicate the 
direction of the rays proceeding from a and b 
respectively. But the eye always sees objects 
in the direction in which the rays last enter it, 
and therefore the image of the object ab is 
not seen where the object actually is, but at 
a point along the rays r c, o d, which are a 
prolongation of the rays through the gloss 
in the direction in which they enter the 
eye. the original rays being bent on entering 
the glass and on emerging, as shown by the 
crooked lines ac, bd. It is a rule in optics, 
which limitation of space and intricacy of 
subject prevent my going into more fully, 
that where the prolonged ray touches an axis 
drawn from tbe eye through the centre of 
tbe lens, and through the extremities of 
object, is the point at which the eye sees the 
image of that point; therefore drawing the 
secondary axes, as they are called, b r and e o, 
they meet the prolonged rays from the eye at 
p and o, which are therefore the extremities 
of the magnified image of the object a b. 
This im^e is “qrect,” i.e. the same way as 
the object, and ilt is “ virtual," by which is 
meant that it does not exist, it is an optical 
illusion only, and cannot be shown on a screen 
as a “ real ’’ image can —e.g. if we put a lens 
between a candle flame and a piece of white 
paper. But nevertheless it is an accurate 
reproduction of every part of the object; and 
not only so, but if we can get a " real " image 
larger than the object and place a lens at a 
suitable distance from it, we can get a virtual 
and much larger image of this, thus doubly 
magnifying the object. This is done in tbe 
eempound microscope. 

In the compound mioroscope we have two 
leuses, one of which produces the aforemen* 
tioned image, and the other magnifies it. 
The interior of a compound microscope, 
shorn of various additions which we will not 
emulate, is shown in fig. 2. 

The object is placed at ab, and the rays 
passing from it are deflected by the lens k 
which is called the object glass. This lens is 
at such a distance from the other lens that 
the rays can cross each other as shown, and 
thus a real image is produced at ab. Just in 
front of this image is placed the other lens l, 
which is called the field lens, and this acts 
in this case precisely as it acted in the case 
of tbe object itself (fig. 1); and if you follow 
tbe coarse of the deflected rays and the 
secondary axes of tbe lens just as before, you 
will find that we get a magnified virtual 
image of tbe real image, tbe extremities of 
which are at e r, and, as tbe same holds good 
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of every point between those extremities, we 
get a magnified image of tho details of the 
whole object which is viewed through the 



FiQ. 2 .—Explanation- or ArnoN of CoMPorxD 
MicnoscopR. 

at. Object, v. Lens, nys tbronph wliicli form a 
“ real" imajjc at A B. a c, s d, Kay« from image to 
eye, tbrough l, seconiMcus. s. K, S, P. Sivondary axes 
tuevting proluugetl rajA £ p. Virtual mitgultied image. 

eye-piece o. This image is erect as regards 
the real image, but inverted as regards the 
object, as, of course, the real image was 
inverted. This is why, when you require to 
move an object one way when on tbe micro¬ 
scope stage, you have to move it in the con¬ 
trary direction in order to produce the desired 
result in the microscope. The object is, of 
course, always seen upside down, which is 
counteracted by putting it in the reverse way. 

Tbe upper two lenses (forming the eye¬ 
piece) of the microscope are always made 
movable, so that tbe image maybe accurately 
focussed. In tbe more elaborate instruments 
this is done by rackwork, which gives 
greater power of acenrate motion, and in tbe 
more intricate apparatus are included con¬ 
densing lenses, which two items are not, how¬ 
ever, essential, and therefore when divested of 
these additions the microscope becomes quite 
a simple piece of apparatus, and easily made, 
as I shall now endeavour to show. 

Before beginning on the tube part of our 
work we h^ better provide ourselves with 
tbe lenses, as the tub^ have to be made to 
fit these. These yon can get from almost 
any large optician’s. If you are in a place 
where no such shops exist, you can get them 
direct from Messrs. J. Lancaster dr Son, 87 
Colmore Bow, Birmingham. You must get 
what are called ** achromatic lenses," that is 
to say (without going deeply into the optical 
part of the work) they must have been 
corrected so as not to show the rims of red, 
blue, and yellow, which are seen round the 
edges of an object looked at with an inferior 
or uncorreoted lens. The achromatic lenses 
are always used for the better class of micro¬ 
scopes, but if you cannot afford these you 
must be content^ with their chromatic 
brethren. With either class you can do a 
fair amount of work, the pocket-money at 
your disposal will decide which to have. 
If you have any intention of taking photo¬ 
graphs of the objects with your microscope 
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you must have the achromatic kind, as the 
rings greatly interfere with tbe result in the 
photograph. 

The lenses having been obtained, we have 
to construct the framework of the microscope 
which is to hold them. The lenses are all 
three convex lenses, and the first, which is 
the smallest, is called tbe object glass, tbe 
second, which U the largest of tbe three, is 
called tbe “ field lens,” and the third, which 
is intermediate in size between these two, is 
called the " eye-piece " ; tbe first and third 
have been mentioned before. Tbe eye-piece 
(the top lens) goes into its tube with its con¬ 
vex side downwards, and the field lens is put 
in the same position, but the object glass has 
its convex side uptcards. 

{To be ecHliiiued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Foobteekth Sbbibs.) 


** A Story Needing Words.” 

ICotilinuiti/rom p. 503.] 

Agt! IS and 16 feart, 

Prize^One Gvinea. 

Bertbam Vebitt (agol 18). 18, CosUctoa Terrace, 
SuUJuu, Bocliiiulc. 

rKRTIFKATICH. 

t Ac namei are ai nin-je’l ui‘proximaltlf in order 
of Hir/ i/.j 

Ckaulfs Fisher, 21, Edgewarc Itoud, Blackburn. 

John* Okorue Ma<'I<c<n'ald, KilaiiJou, OruiotHl College, 
Alclbuuriie, AustnUia. 

Isaac Bawdev, 5, Glciibidc, Mannam«a<l, Fljmouth. 

G^X)R^R McALl-ISE, 19, Montgomery Street, Edio- 
burgh. 

P. A. Sutton, 27, Oakbonk, Hnrpurliey, Manchcetcr. 

P. Spii.i.KTr, SL Tliotnat' Hill, Canterbury. 

Ai.iiKHT E. Brown, 10, Witton Aston, Itirm- 

Ingham. 

JussrH Thorp, 2C, Westbournc Avenue, HulL 

L. B. Gaze, FerualJe Lodge, Earllmm Road. Nurwieh. 

E. J. .^ummeriiilu 38, Waterloo Koa-l Souili, W’olver- 
liampUin. 

Ckas. Mackenzie May, 4, Wavericy Rood, Plumsteod, 
KeoL 

John BAMJinDlB, Venlaw Towers, Preblea, Scotland. 

Jamkb A. Maschant, 17, London Rood, 6L Leonardt- 
on-Sca. 

AUBRXY R. Crofts, 110, Wells Street, Camberwell. 

Frank E. Cook, 134, North Road. Bisliopatow, BrUtoL 

A. G. Kasi.ky, B, Finchley Road, Lorrimore Square, 
Kennlngton, 8.E. 

W. A. Mii.unuton, 41, Derwent Road, I^ncaster. 

Herkkkt Sage Claiu, Limeside Uoose, Upper Ed¬ 
monton. 

{To be eonlinued.1 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 

More Books by “B.O.P.” Writers. 

“ Strange yet True," by Dr. Macaulay (Nisbet A Ca). 
is further described as a wries of “Interesting and 
Memorable Stories Rc-told ”; and this title and sub¬ 
title pretty accurately describe the five-and-twenty 
Stories that make up the pleasant volume. If not new. 
thev are at any rate true—no small recommendation 
in iucif—and also well worthy to be thus spiritedly 
retold. Tltey are moreover of good moral tone, aa well 
as of genatne attraction, and that it an additional 
reason why we ilionld drasr attention to tliem liere. 
Dr. Macaulay's opinion of tlic " B.O.P." la as we happen 
to know, a very high one. 

••Handbooks for Haniiicrafts.” by Paul K. Hnsluek 
(Crortiy Lockwood * Son).—Mr. Hasluok, who long 
since ptovid in onr coiiirons Ids aptiuvs for convoying 
tcclinical instruction, lias done offootive service for 
many years as a lecturer at various important guilds 
and inatitutca, and was well adviseil to give the result 
of liis practical experience in the series of cheap 
manuals now before ua Tlivyarepuhiished at li.mch. 
and eiglit arc t»w on sale, vis.; 1. “ Tiic Metal Turner's 
Handbook '•; 2. “ Tbe Wood Turuer'i: 3. “ The Watch 
JohlHT's"; 4. ••Tlic Pattern Maker's’’; b. "The 
Mechanic's Workshop" : 6. "The M<«lei Engiueer’s"; 
7. “The Clock Jobber'i”; «. ••Tiic Cabinet Worker's." 
Two others arc in preparation, to follow shortly. 11- 
lustratlOQs aid the text where peedluL 
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¥l\e Soy’^ Own 
Corn spanljcntc. 


ELKCTRlcrtT (H. F. Bloks)-—You must fix a piece of 
brass spring in contact with tlic axle on which the 
hands of the clock are fixed, and anotlicr brasssprinf; 
in front of the face, in sucli a position tliat the 
minute band passes over it and tlie Iiour hand will 
come in contact with it when it reaches a certain 
point—vis. the Iiour at which you wish to rise. The 
first piece of brass has now to be connected with one 
pole of the batterj-.and the si'coud with one terminal 
of the bell, the other pole and terminal bciii}; j«ino<l. 
When the hour baud comes in contact with the 
spring the current runs throuirb the axle and the 
hour hand, and tlirough the bell back to the battery, 
and the bell wil go on ringing for some time. If you 
only want the alarm the clock can be set at such a 
distance before the time as to make it go down at 
any required hour. If you want to use the clock, 
and change the hour sometimes, yon must arrange 


some iloilge wliereby the brass spring touching the 
hand cau be sliifted when requir^. 

Bci.lTkurirr (T. Pladdy).—1. No. it is not only not 
necc'sary to cot the eivr<. but it is cruel ami contrary 
to law. 2. You may wash him once a fortuight. Be 
sure to dry well. It would be eveu better iti winter 
to trust to ibe brush aloue to keep him clean. 

Grf.v H.tiu (ijrcyarius).—.4t 24J years of age this is 
not Common. Don't worry over it, People of the 
rheumatic or iithic acid lilathesis get griy soonest. 
We hope to have a paper on Hair In this volume. 

Constant Rpadrr.— Wc had articles on artificial fly- 
making In the third and fourth Tolumes, but th^’ 
went out of print years ago. 

Street.—A scries of articles on painting in both oils 
aud water-colours appeared in our third volum.'. 
They have not been reprinted as yet. 


To Sthknothes Arms fMaro).-Indian clubs, dumb- 
belU, swimming -the l>ath, 

Wing Disease in Pioros's (H. Arnold).—Yes. common 
cuoiigh : it is a swelling of the joints We behove it 
to lH‘ caused by waul of exercise. Draw the wing 
feathers one by one, leaving only the small; as the 
ne\>' feathers grow, the disi-ase will be cured, if taken 
iu time. 

Caxahi'n Feet Bah (A. B. C.).—We fear the perches 
are not clean nii>l dry. t>cni|iv aud dry them wcU. 
We don't advise much interference with the feet, a< 
to catch a bird liurts it. Keep warm and covereil up 
at night. A little glycerine in the water i^gUt do 
good. 

Pincator.—T he answer as to making a plaster cost of 
a fish was on page 304 of our fourteenth volume. 
Why did you not look in the iudex? 








“ He caught me by the collar and aheok me like a puppy.' 
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CHAPTEB XXI.—I AM ADVISED TO LIB LOW. 

M y first impulse on reading Crofter's 
letter was to jump for joy. It 
meant that Tempest would stay at Low 
Heath, and that I was to bo allowed to 
assist in keeping him there. 

But my second thoughts were more of 
aurpriao than pleasure. Crofter was a 
mystery to me. His fellow seniors dis¬ 
liked him, and warned me against him. 
But, as far as I could see, he was not as 
bad as they made him out, and certainly 
never said anything us bod about them as 
they said about him. 

What could be his object now if it was 
not a disinterested one'? He would be 
permanent captain of the house if Tempest 
left, and yet he was doing the very thing 
that would keep Tempest at school. 
Tempest had openly insulted him during 
the term, and yet here he was helping his 
enemy out of a very tight place. I knew 
he was well off, so probably he could 
afford the A’o; but at the end of the term 
pocket money was not a plentiful com¬ 
modity. He said nothing about being 
paid back too ; surely he did not mean to 
make Tempest a free gift of this magni¬ 
ficent amount! 

The more I thought it over the more I 
felt Crofter was a brick, and hod been 
scandalously misunderstood. He seemed 
to me a true type of the virtuous man, 
who when struck on one check turns the 
othor, and when robbed of his coat offers 
bis cloak too. I only hoped Tempest 
luigbt know what lie owed him. In short, 
in the brief time it took me to dress, 1 had 
worked myself up into a state of enthu¬ 
siasm on the subject of Crofter. 

As to the mystery of Mr. Marple's letter 
having got into the Doctor's hands, no 
doubt I had been careless and dropped 
the compromising ouvclopc, which some 
foolish but honest parson (it did not occur 
to me at tho time it might have been 
Crofter himselt) had picked up and dropped 
in tho head-master's letterbox, suppos¬ 
ing he was doing a very clever thing. 
Tempest would not bo likely to allow mo 
to explain, which was hard on ms, and 
made it all the more virtuous on my part 
to assist now in patting things right fur 
him. Lucky for him he had friends at 
Low Heath in spite of himself. 

When I encountered Crofter in the 
raoming, I requested him, with n know¬ 
ing look of intelligence, to give me a i 
exeat into the town to do some shopping. 
It was probably the first recognition he 
had received of liis temporary authority 
as head of tho house, and hs made no 
dilicult.v in granting my request. 

I made my way first of all to Marple's. 
•• Oh, about that bill you gave me. 
How mncli was it ? ” 

“Two pounds and sixpence, young 
gentleman." 

“ I said rd 803 it paid for yon, didn't I ?" 
“ You did. I don't want to show up—” 
“ All right, you needn’t. Here’s the 
money ; give mu the change, please, utid a 
receipt.” 

Mr, Mnrple opened his eyes very wide 
at the siglit of a five-pound note within 
three days of the end of term. 

“I—I liopc it's all right,” said he, 
hesitatingly. 

•' You needn't liavc it if you don't want,” 
■aid I, mounting my high horse. 

•'I’m sure I’m much obliged to you, 


young gentleman,” said the tradesman, 
giving the note a protessional twitch, and 
proceeding to coimt out the change from 
his til). ” I sliall alu ays bo xilcased to 
attend to any little orders fi-om Mr. 
Tempest or you.” 

“ You can make out the receipt to 
Tempest,” said I; *• I expect he won't 
get much more here.” 

“ Don’t say that. I’m sure no offence 
was meant.” 

It was a delicious sensation to feel 
myself master of the situation like this. 
I could have buliiod Marple if I h.ad liked, 
but I resolved not to be too hard on him. 

“ I'm sure I’m much obliged,” said he, 
“ for all your trouble. Have you seen 
these pi’etty little pencil sharpeners ? They 
are quite new. I shall be pleased if you 
will accept one, young gentleman.” 

A pencil sharpener was the very thing 
I wanted. .\11 the term I liod been 
wrestling with a blunt penknife, which no 
sooner uncovered the lead at tlic end of a 
liencil than it broke it off. So in a weak 
moineut I accepted the gift, and forfeited 
my advantage. 

From Marple's I proceeded to the con¬ 
fectioner's, where a score of nearly u pound 
stood against Tempest. Here, again, 1 
experienced the sweets of being treated 
with distinguished consideration, and 
being asked to partake of a strawberry ice 
(how Kammagc, by tlie way, continued 
to have strawberry ices in the middle of 
December I have never yet clearly under¬ 
stood) while the receipt was being made out. 

Mr. Winget, the hatter, ratlier dis¬ 
appointed me by offering me nothing more 
than his sincere thanks for the settlement 
of his little bill. He might at least, I 
thought, have offered me a mourning hat- 
hand or a now school ribl)on. His bill, 
however, was only five shillings, so pro¬ 
bably the profit did not pennit of any 
gratuitous allowance in recoguitiun of my 
distinguished services. 

I was consoled, however, by Mr. 
Bingstead, the games man. who presented 
me with a net bag for liolding tennis balls, 
and urged me, whenever I wanted any 
little thing in the way of repairs to bats, 
or fresh spikes to my rumiiug shoes, to let 
him know. 

It was all very pleasant, and I grieve to 
say that the shady side of all this petty 
bribery and conniption never once occurred 
to my simple mind. 

I returned to school covered with self- 
satisfaction, and virtuously clutching in 
my hand lialf-a-crown, the final cliange 
out of the “ fiver.” Tliis in due course I 
put in an envelope, together with the batch 
of receipts, and laid on Crofter's table 
after morning school, with the laconic mes¬ 
sage under the flap, “.\U right, T. J. iv." 

I was far too knowing to let out my 
secret to the Philosophers, whose agitation 
and indignation at Tempest’s probable 
expulsion knew no bounJs and somewhat 
amused me. 

"Look here, Sarah,” said Igingrish, as 
I entered for the first time after my dis¬ 
grace of the previous day -I knew my 
comrades well enough to be sure they 
would like to see me —” we all know 
you’re about the beastliest, howlingest 
cad in Low Heath ; so that’s all right.” 

“ I’m glad you think so.” 

“ Yes, and you’ve been told to clear out, 
as it’s your fault Tempest’s expelled,” 

"Is it? That's all you know," said 1. 


“ Yes, and you’re kicked out of the 
Philosophers, and we're going to inviu- 
Dicky Browni to join us. Hen a decen* 
chap.” 

This was rather a blow. 

" I thought no town boys were eligible." 

" Xo cads are; that's wliy you’re out of 
It.” 

" Look here,” said I, “ —^— 

“ We’re not going to look here. You 
can cut and go, and sit on the stairs. We 
don't want you in here, do we,you chaps?” 

" Bather not, unless we'i e got our kick¬ 
ing boots on.” 

‘" All right,” said I, feeling I must play 
one or two of my trumps. " I shan’t tel) 
you what I was going to.” 

" Pooh, we know all about it,” said 
Coxhead. But it was plaiu by the way 
they had all pricked their ears they did not. 

“Oh, if you know, it's all right. But 
you don't knot*' the latest.” 

“We don’t want to, unless it's that old 
Tempest has got off.” 

“ That's just what it is,” said I, trinm- 
phantly. 

” Good old Sarah ! how do you know ? ” 

“Never mind, it's a secret; but it's a 
fact, honour bright.” 

" What, has he paid all his bills ? ” 

“ They're all paid, I know that.” 

“ 1 suppose," said Langrish, " as that 
motion about Sarah being kicked out 
wasn’t properly seconded, it'soff, isn’t it?” 

" Does any gentleman second the- 
motion ? " said Coxliead, glancing round 
the assembled Philosophers. 

Xo one seconded it. 

"Jolly lucky shave for you, young 
Siirali,” said Coxliced. 

“ Tlianks awfully," said I. 

“ We may os well divide up tlie pool 
now ? " suggested Waniiinster. 

With a generosity which was really 
touching, the Pliilosoplicrs liad clubbed 
together the shattered fragments of their 
term’s pocket money to assist Tempest 
in his financial troubles. They had done 
it ungrudgingly, nay enthusiastically,and it 
was not against them that the enthusiasm 
remained now os each one unexpectedly 
received back his Philosopher’s mite from 
the depths of the kindly " pool.'" 

It is all very well keeping a secret like 
mine for twenty four hours. It was on 
effort, but I did it, and prevailed on my 
comrades to keep it too. It was even 
harder work to prevail upon them as a 
matter of policy to accept the temporary 
supremacy of Crofter in the house. 
Nothing would induce them to refrain 
from cheering Tempest (much to his 
displeasure) on every possible occasion. 
It made it awkward for me soiuetimes 
when this happened in Crofter's presence; 
for as things now were in Sharpe's, a 
cheer for the old captain meant a hoot ab 
the new ; and I felt that Crofter, did tho 
fellows only know all, did not deserve 
their resentment. 

.\fter forty-eight hours I could not 
restrain myself any longer. It was nob 
fair to myself, or Crofter, or Low Heath, 
tliat every one should suppose Tempest 
was to be expelled when he really was 
not. So, with some misgivings, I decided 
to put myself in his way and break tho 
agreeable news to him, and so have every¬ 
thing cleared up before the end of term. 

It was not difficult to find an excuse. 
I had not been to Tempest’s rooms since 
our unlucky quarrel, and had been suffer- 
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ing inconvenience ever since by the inct 
that luy Latin Gradus was there. On the 
last day but one of the tenn, therefore, I 
developed a burning desire to consult niy 
missing handbook, and must needs go in 
search of it. 

Tempest was sitting, miserably enough, 
before the hre, with his feet on the fender 
and his hands up to the back of his head 
us I entered. It was not till 1 was well 
in the room and had closed the door, that 
he turned round and saw me. 

I thought at first he meant to fly at 
me, his face clouded so angrily. But it 
changed to a look of contempt as he said: 

“ WoU ? ” 

*• Tempest, I’m awfully sorry, really I 
am, but-” 

“ Don’t let us have any of that. If I 
thought you'd loeant it, I should precious 
eoon know what to do. You've done me 
about the worst turn a fellow cotild. and 
if you weren’t a conceited young ass it 
would be some use thrashing you. As it 
is, somebody else may do that when I'm 
gone.” 

The wretchedness of his tone quite 
touched me. I forgot ray anger atid 
•‘cnse of resentment, and all the old 
affection nnd loyalty came back with a 
'ush. How could I ever have imagined 
a fellow like Crofter was worthy to hold a 
candle to my old Dux ? 

” Really, Tempest,” began I, losing my 
head and blundering I scarcely knew 
whither, •* when you saw me talking to 
Crofter-" He uttered an angry ex¬ 

clamation. 

“Tliere, now, shut up about your 
friend Crofter. I don’t want to hear about 
bim.” 

•• He’s not my friend, Tempest; he's - 
he’s yours.” 

He wheeled round in his chair and 
laughed bitterly. 

” It's a queer time to joke," said he, 
with a laugh that cut me through. 

“It's no joke. Tempest. You don’t 
know what he’s done for you.” 

*• Don’t I ? I fancy I ilo.” 

” About the bills,” said I, faltering, 
“you know.” 

“ Ah! don't come here to tell me about 
that.” 

” It was all of hisoaui accord he paid 
them.” 

“ He what ? ” sboTited Tempest, spring¬ 
ing from bis choir and facing round. 

“ Paid them, you know; at least, 1 paid 
them for him.” 

“ You V Paid ? ” and he caught me by 
the collar and shook me like a puppy. 

“ You said you knew,” gasped I. 

Paid my bills! You say that block- 
piard hod the cheek to-” 

“ He got me to do it; it was bis money, 
though.” 

He groaned as if some one had wounded 
him. A crimson flush of shame and mor¬ 
tification over^ipread his face, and for a 
moment bo stared at me speechless. 

Then he pulled himse^ together and 
nrode out of the room. Utterly bewil¬ 
dered and half terrified, I followed him. 
^V'hat had I done to offend him ? Had all 
the trouble of the term turned bis head ? 

To my alarm he made straight for 
Crofter's study. Ko one was there. He 
tamed and saw me. 

“ Tell Crofter I want him at once.” 

I departed with my heart in my mouth. 
At the foot of the stairoaee I met Crofter. 


“ Tempest wants to see you,” said I; 
“he sent me to—to ask you to come.” 

“ He doesn't know? ” inquired Crofter. 

"Yes-'I told him—I—I thought I 
onght to let him know.” Crofter laughed 
liis sweet laugh. 

“ If 1 had wjuited it known all over Low 
Heath,” said he, “ I could hardly have 
done better than tell you to keep it a 
secret. I'd much sooner be had not 
known. However—where is he ? ” 

•• In your study, I think.” 

I felt constrained to follow. Crofter 
evidently was expecting to be the recipient 
of an outburst of effusive gratitude. I had 
not the courage to disabuse him. 

He walked pleasantly' and graciously 
into )iis study, w’here Tempest stood, 
flushing and biting his lips, awaiting him. 
" Is this true wliat that youngster says, 
that you've Itad the—that you’ve paid 
bills of mine ? ” 

“I’m sorry lie told you, Tempest. I 
thought it might get you out of a difficulty, 
and I-” 

“ And you expect me to thank you I 
Take that, fur daring to meddle in my 
affairs ? ” 

And lie struck Crofter on the cheek— 
not a hard blow, but one whicii sent the 
recipient reeling across tlie room with^ 
astoiiislnnent. 

For a moment I expected a fight. 
Crofter, however, pale, but smiling still, 
declined llie challenge. 

“ You'll be sorry, I’m sure,” said he, as 
coolly as he could. " 1 only wanted to do 
you a goo<l turn, and-” 

“ I'm sorry already,” said Tempest, 
who had also gathered himself together. 
*• I hoped you'd fight like a man. As 
you’re afraid to. I’m sorry I touched you.” 

*• I see nothing to tight about,” said 
Crofter. “ I don’t see what there is to be 
angry about.” 

Tempest waited motionless for a few 
uncomfortable moments, in the hope tliat 
Crofter would pluck up spirit to accept 
the challenge. But, as Crofter only smiled, 
he turned on his heel and strode out of 
Uie room. .\s he passed me, he beckoned 
mo imperiously to follow him. I did so 
in terror. 

He put a piece of paper and a pen before 
me. 

••Writedown there an account of every 
bill you paid, and the amount.” 

I obeyed—my memory fortunately 
served me for the task. 

” Now go. You’ve had the satisfaction 
of seeing me make an ass of myself in 
striking that oad—he’s not worth it. You 
may go and tell him I’m sorry if you like. 
As for you, I don’t want to see any more 
of you. Go to your captain, and leave me 
alone.” 

And he flung himself miserably into his 
chair, leaning forward with his head on 
his hoods, and apparently indifferent 
whether I stayed or wont. 

I went, leaving him thus. .And the 
memory of him sitting there haunted me 
all that night and fur weeks to come. 

When, next day, the news went round 
that Tempicst had escaped expnlsion, the 
general delight was tempered with amaze¬ 
ment at the rumour which accompanied 
it, that he owed his escape to Crofter. No 
one but Crofter himself could liaveput the 
latter story into circulation, and to any 
one knowing the two seniors as well as I 
did, it was obvious that what had com- 
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pleted the Imnriliatiou of one bad been 
the crowning triumph of the other. 

Crofter could not iiavo avenged himself 
for the insults of the term more effectively; 
and Tempest's proud nature could not 
have suffered a bitterer wound than to 
know that lie had been put under on 
obligation in spite of himself, and without 
the (Missibility of preventing it, by his 
worst enemy. 

The ordinary “ Sharper ” could hardly 
be expected to trouble himself about 
questions of motive. It was sufficient for 
him that his hero was saved, and tliat the 
credit of the ]K>pular act which saved him 
belonged to Crofter. 

Consequently both were cheered equally 
when they appeared in public, and of the 
two Crofter accepted his popularity with 
a far better grace than his moi-tified 
adversarj’. 

But it was all very miserable to me as 
I slunk home that afternoon in the train. 
AH the hopes of the wonderful tenn had 
been disappointed. I was a recognised 
dunce and idler at Low Heatli. I liad 
lost my best friend and sold myself to his 
enemy. My selfrrespect was at a low ebb. 
I knew that in a post or two would eoine 
a report which would bring tears to iny 
mother's eyes, and cause my guaixlian to 
gnmt and say “I expected os much.” 
'Jlie worst of it was, I could not get it 
out of my head yet that I was lailicr a 
fine young fellow if only people knew it, 
and that my inisiortuncs were more to 
blame for the failure of the tenn than my 
faults. 

To mj’ relief a letter came early in ilie 
holidays from Dicky Brown's people, ask¬ 
ing me to spend the last two weeks with 
them. I jumped at it, for in my present 
miserable frame of mind even home was. 
dismal. 

But when I found myself back at Low 
Heath, installed in Dicky's quiet little 
family circle, I was almost sorry I had 
come. For Dicky was all high spirits and 
jubilation. He had won a form pri/.e; 
everything had gone swimmingly for him. 
The Urbane looked up to liim; the 
head-master had patted him on the back; 
the Redwoods had taken a fancy to him. 
No one thought of calling him by a femi¬ 
nine nickname. 

‘•I think Low Heath's a ripping place.” 
said he, as we stroUed past the gate of 
the empty quadrangle in one of our holi¬ 
day rambles. “ I'm jolly glad we got 
kicked out of Dangerfiold, ain’t you ? ” 

“ Middling,” said I; “ the fact is, Dicky, 
yon may as well know it, but I'm rather 
sick of this plare." 

“ Hullo 1 ” said he. looking at me, “ why,. 
I thought you were having such a high 
old time.” 

“ I—I’vecome a bit of a howler.IMcky; ”■ 
here I gulped ominously, much to Dicky'a 
concern. “I've fooled things rather, you. 
know.” I was in for my confession now, 
and gave the penitent horse his head. 
“ I’m jolly miserable, Dicky, that's all 
about it, and wish I was dead, don’t you 
know, ami that sort of thing.” 

“ AYhat’s up, old chappie ? ” said Dicky, 
taking my arm, and evidently in a fright 
lest I should compromise iny^f by break¬ 
ing down on tlie spot. “ Come down by the 
willows; it’s rather muddy, but it’s 
quieter.” 

So we ploughed through the mud under 
the willows, and I let out on Dicky all that 
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was in my licart. I’m sure he thought it 
a lot of bosii, l)ut he Wiis too kind to say so, 
and hung on to my arm. and ne\'er once 
contradicted me when I culled m\self a 
fool. 

“ You liave rotted it a bit,” remarked he, 
when tlie .-itory was complete. " Never 
mind, old chap, it can’t be lielped. You’ll 
worry through all right.” 

This wuii true comfort. If Picky hud 
been a prig like me, he would have tried 
to talk to me like a father, and driven me 
crazy. It made all tlie difference that he 
understood me, and yet believed in me a 
little. 

“ It strikes me,” said lie, with refreshing 
candour, “ you fancy yourself a bit too 
much. Tommy. I’d advise you to lie low 
a bit, and it will all come round.” 

“ That’s just exactly wliat Tempest said 
to me the first day of term,” said I, with 
a groan. 

“There you are,” Said he; “bless you. 
you're not going to get done over one 
M'retched term, are you ? I wouldn't, if I 
were you.” 

“ But all the chaps are down on me.” 

“ What do 3 'ou care ■? ” said he, with a 
snort. “ Who cares twopence about the 
lot of them—chaps like them too ? Y’ou're 
a cut better than that lot, I fancy—ought 
.to be, anyhow.” 

What balm it nil was to my w'oimds! 

/ 


MTiat miles of mud we ploughed through 
that afternoon; and how, as the water 
gradually leaked into my boots, my heart 
rose out of them, and got back somehow to 
its proper place, and enabled me to look 
at things in their proper light. 

I think Dicky, little as ho knew it. was 
sent by God to help me pull myself to¬ 
gether, and I sliall always think better of 
him for his blunt, genuine encouragement 
that day. 

On our way back he pulled up at Red¬ 
wood’s door. 

“ Let’s see if he's in,” said he; “he%von’t 
mind.” 

“.\U right,” said I, beginning to quail 
again a little, and yet determined to go 
through with the M'hole business. 

Redwood was in, mending a pair of 
skates, in anticipation of a day or two’s 
frost before the holidays were over. 

“ Look here, Redwood,” said Dicky, 
determined to make things easy for me. 
“ Old Jones iv is in the blues. He's been 
fooling it rather this term, you know, but 
he’s a bit sick of it, and we thought you’d 
like to know, didn’t we, young Jones rv ? " 

“ Yes, if you don’t mind, Redwood,” 
said I. 

“ Wait a bit—tea’s just ready. We'll 
have ours up here,” said the captain. 

Over tea Dicky trotted out my troubles 
second-hand to our host, appealing to me 


every nou' and then U) confirm his state¬ 
ment that I’d rather “mucked” it’o\iT 
this and that, and so on. Redwood nibbled 
away at his tea, looking up now and tlien 
with a friendly nod to show he agreed 
\s'ith all that was said about me. 

When all was said, he remarked : 

'• I wouldn't wurry. youngster, if I were 
you. It’s been a poor show last term, 
but you’ll pull yourself together right 
enough. Take my advice, and lie low a 
bit, that’s the best thing for your com¬ 
plaint.” 

“Why,” said I, “that’s just exactly 
what Tempest said to me.” 

“ There you are again,” broke in Dicky, 
cutting himself a hunch of cake. 

Presently Redwood began to “ draw ” 
me on the subject of Tempest, and looked 
rather blank when 1 told him of the dis¬ 
mal circumstances in which the term had 
closed at Sharpe’s. However, he did not 
favour Dicky and me with much comment 
on the matter, and finally got us to help 
him sharpen bis skates and talk about 
otiier things. 

I went to bed that night at Dicky's more 
easy and hopeful than I hod been for 
weeks, and felt half-impatient for term 
to begin again, so that I might put into 
practice the new and trebly-patent specific 
of lying low. 

{To ineontinutd.) 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 

Author of “CliampioH$ nf the KremtiH," “ The Tiyer Chief of Burmah," «it.. He, 


L uckily for the ill-starred Johnny, all 
his compaiiious were too eager in 
pursuit of their game to waste any atten¬ 
tion upon him and his misdeeds. In a 
twinkling the whole baud--Englishmen 
and natives alike -were in full cry after 
the retreating elephant, guided by the 
ceaseless cr.ackliug and crashing of its 
headlong progress through the tangled 
brushwood. 

But (as any one can bear witness who 
has tried it) to go at a smart pace through 
'tlie heart of a tropical jungle at mid-day, 
with a heavy rifle to carry, in chase of a 
x:reature strong and large enough to tear 
asunder the densest thicket like paper, is 
a kind of sport which is apt to pall upon 
one after a time! Little by little, the 
party got scattered, and at length Colonel 
St. George and Major Simpson—who, old 
as they were, were probably the most 
seasoned aud untiring men of the whole 
company—found themselves left alone, 
while the noise made by the elephant in 
bursting through the thickets grew fainter 
and fainter in the distance, and then 
ceased altogether. 

“ The brute’s got away from us, after 
alii” growled the old colonel, pushing 
back his sun-helmet to wipe his dripping 
face. 

“ Got away! he iltau'l get away,” cried 
Arthur Hamilton, who came struggling 
up at that moment, flushed and breathless. 
The familiar excitement of danger liad 
swept away for the time all memory of 


CHAPTEB XXI.—GONE DOWN INTO DAEKNESS. 

the calamities wliich had overwhelmed 
him, and he was enjoying this grim sport 
as onl}' a born hunter can. 

Just then—as if the bold words had 
been proplietic—the distant crackling 
amid the ’ brushwood was heard once 
more; and, better still, instead of retreat¬ 
ing from them os heretofore, the sound 
appeared to be approaching I 

“ Hurrah! ” cried Arthur Hamilton, 
gleefully; “ I do believe the brute’s civil 
enough to come and meet us half-way I " 
It soon became evident that he was 
right; for. as they advanced in the direc¬ 
tion of the sound, it grew louder and 
nearer every moment, and at length, just 
as they were midway across a small open 
space in the heart of the jungle, the mass 
of tangled boughs on the farther side of 
it ga>-e way with a crash, and through 
them broke, with a hoarse savage cry 
(half-scream aud half-roar), the uplifted 
trunk, long yellowish-white tusks, and 
small, round, fiery eyes of their fonnidable 
enemy. 

“ Scatter ! ” roared Major Simpson ; 

“ every man to his tree! ” 

The warning came only just in time ; for 
the furious monster, seeing three adversa¬ 
ries before him at once, all darting in 
different directions, paused for an instant 
in doubt which of them to attack first, 
and that instant saved the daring hunters 
&om destruction. In another second all 
three were sheltered, each behind the 
first tree that he could reach. 


But, unhappily for them, all the trees 
aroiuid the edge of the clearing were 
of small size, and the trunk behind which 
Arthur Hamilton had taken refuge was 
not even thick enough to hide him from 
view. Catching a glimpse of his arm and 
shoulder projecting from behind the stem, 
the elephant set up an ear-splitting scream 
of rage, and came charging at liiui m itli 
the rush of an express train ! 

Major Simpson and Arthur both fired 
at once, and both balls told: but on came 
the furious beast unchecked, tuid dashed 
itself with such force against the protect¬ 
ing tree as to snap it like a stick of sealing- 
wax I 

One moment more, and all would ha\ e 
been over with jwor Hamilton, who had 
stumbled and fallen as he turned to fly ; 
but just then Colonel St. George, who. 
cool as ever in that deadly crisis, had 
warily reserved his fire, delivered it with 
fatal effect. His well-aimed bullet buried 
itself in the head of the terrible assailant, 
which, tottering for an instant like a 
fidling tower, fell crashing to the earth, to 
rise no more. 

A lusty shout of triumph broke from the 
lips of the three hunters, as they gathered 
round the fallen destroyer ; but it was 
instantly followed by an exclamation of 
disappointment. 

“ Sold! ” shouted the old colonel, bitirtg 
his long grey moustache savagely ; “ it's 
not the Rogue, after all I ” 

How truly he spoke was now only too 
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manifest. The monster had fallen with 
its left side uppermost, and they could all 
see that on the vast upturned dank there 
was no sign whatever of that cross-shaped 
soar which was the Rogue's distinctive 
mark. 

“So it seems,” cried Arthur Hamilton, 
forcing a laugh ; “ we’ve just got hold of 
the wrong elephant. It's like that story 

)f the man who slept in the sniiie room 
-nth a nigger, and somebody having 
blackened his face during the night - 
<}alled ont when he looked in tlie glass 
next morning, ‘ ('onfoiind that careless 
waiter ! he’s called tlie wrong inrin ! ’ ” 


been getting themselves into another 
scrape! ” 

The colonel was right to a certain 
extent; but even he little dreamed 
what a strange and terrible “ scrape ” it 
was. 

^Vhen the general scattering of the 
party took place, Gtiest and Bramston 


the bush, which kept them within hearing 
of the retreating elephant, tliongh without 
bringing them near enough to catch eight 
of it. 

“Keep up, Johnny!" cried Guest, 
encouragingly; “ we mustn’t let this 
wretched beast escape us ! After tramp¬ 
ling dowm those poor petiple's crops oxit 


“ The yawning mouth of a black pit.” 


“ But where on earth can the Rogue 
himself be then ? " asked Major tjimpson. 

Ai that very moment, as if in answer to 
bis qaery, two shots were beard in quick 
succession, far in the distance, and then, 
after a long interval, a third report, fainter 
and more distant still. 

'* I don't like that," muttered Colonel 
bt. George, looking grave; “ I’m afraid 
those slap-dash youngsters of ours have 


found themselves together. - and, very 
luckily for them—for otherwise they 
would certainly have lost tliemselves 
beyond recovery in less than five minutes 
amid that pathless wilderness of leaves— 
the best native hunter of the party, whom 
Major Simpson bad privately ordered to 
keep an eye upon them, was at their heels. 
This veteran’s skilful guidance enabled 
them to take several short cuts through 


of pure mischief, and leiiving them to 
stan’e, he deserves no mercy. We’ll have 
him, if w'e follow him to China ! ’’ 

“Ay, that we will,” replied Bramston : 
“ for now I think of it, it's just somewhere 
hereabouts that that valley must be, yon 
know, where the elephants gn when they're 
going to die ; and if this fellow gets hard 
hit, perhaps he'll make for it, imd show u> 
the way ! ” 
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SpTirreJ or. !>y this gloiious possibility, 
tlio lads pressed oinvar-l for some time 
longer; but they found this kind of exer¬ 
cise more serious work than a school 
papor-chase. Hratnsto’.i showed signs of 
llagging, and even Guest bcsau to feel (as 
he himself said in u bold Hight of fancy) 
“just as if somebody had taker, all his 
inside out, and tilled him up with soda- 
W'ater instead! ” 

“Stick to it, Johnny! ” he shouted in 
desperation ; “ we mustn't let him go! ” 

Just then Bob Clive’s voice was heard 
some distance ahead, calling out: 

“ Is that you. Mr. Stephen ? Come on, 
quwk—he's beginning to slowdown!" 

Bob had struck by chance into a well- 
marked-elepliant-path," and. quite for¬ 
getting in his eagerness the risk of being 
lost for ever in this gloomy maze of 
thickets, had followed it at his best speed; 
and, having thus escaped the obstacles 
that had retarded his comrades, he got 
ahead of them all, and suddenly found 
himself in the presence of the redoubtable 
“ rogue elephant,” which, making an 
abrupt turn at that moment, came riglit 
across the line of Bub's advance, at a 
risibly slackening pace: for the shots fired 
at him, seemingly in vain, by two or three 
. (if the native Imnters, ns he vanished into 
the jnngle at the outset of the chase, hod 
fbnnd their mark alter all, and were now 
beginning to tell. 

ITie jungle was at thi.s point nntisnally 
thin, and Bob saw that only a few yards 
i<> the right lay the chaimei of the little 
rive-, now deepened into a wide and 
Ibrmidable chasm between steep and rocky 
banks, full twenty feet in depth. 

“ Hurrah I ” cried tlie boy-hunter, glee¬ 


fully, “ he can’t cross (hat. anyhow! 
I’ve got him now, and no mistake ! " 

Bob had indeed “got him.” in tlie 
sense of Napoleon's famous “ At last I 
have got these English ” at \\'aterlo(i. 
The moment the elephant c.aught sight of 
him, the air rung with its harsli tnnnpct- 
like scream, and down it caiue upon him 
like a tliundcrbolt. 

Bob fired, and then sprang behind n 
rock, barely in time to escape the whirl¬ 
wind rush of his terrible foe, which went 
crashing onward through the brushwood, 
snapping the thickest boughs like pipe- 
stems. 

A second shot rang out, fired hj' Guest 
(who had just appeared on the scene), and 
the ball, more by luck than hy skill—for 
it was impossible to take sure aim at that 
living thunderbolt—inflicted ft disabling 
wound upon the right fore-leg of the in¬ 
furiated monster, which stmubled forward 
and all but fell. 

But just when one more well-directed 
bullet would have ended the fray, there 
was no one to deliver it. Bramston. 
whose piece had missed fire, had taken 
refuge in a large tree. Guest hod wliisked 
himself up into another, letting fall his 
gun, which was instantly trampled to 
pieces by the enraged elephant; and the 
old hunter, whose foot had been almost 
pierced tlirougli by a huge thorn, had crep' 
away into the undergrowth to draw it our. 

Then, finding no more enemies to aitarlc. 
and feeling itself growing grnilually 
weaker, the miglity beast shambled niii- 
lenly back into the thickets from whiclt it 
had emerged : and when it wns gone, the 
two lads descended slowly and cautiously 
from their perches. 

(To he conllniifd.) 


They were speedily joined by their old 
hunter, and the three were just hesitating 
whether to continue the chase in their 
present disabled condition (for Guest had 
lost his gun, and the hunter could hardly 
put his injured foot to the ground), when 
suddenly a shot was heard at no great 
distance bej’ond them, and then, a few 
seconds later, a harsh, hollow, unearthly 
cry, dull and muffled as if issuing from th<5 
depths of the earth, yet so frightfid that all 
the listeners shuddered as they heard. 

“ Bob ! ” shouted both the cousins with 
one voice. 

In another moment they were flying, 
like hunted deer, in the direction of the 
sound; and, bursting headlong through 
the thickets, they beheld a sight wliich 
made even their brave blood run 
cold. 

In the midst of a vast chaos of dark, 
coiling thorn-bushes and creepers (the 
gloomy shadow of which was deepened 
into a cheerless twilight by the huge trees 
that towered overhead) gaped the yanming 
motith of a black and hightful pit of un¬ 
known depth, down which the stream 
plimged w'ith a hoarse, hollow roar; and 
on the edge of it lay Bob’s rifle. Neither 
he nor the elephant was anywhere to be 
seen; but the footprints of both were 
plainly visible in the soft clay, leading 
straight to the brink of the abyss, and 
ending there. 

I’oran instant the two lads eyed one 
another in silence (each seeing reflected 
in his comrade’s face the horror that 
wliitened his onm). and then, without a 
word, they turned slowly aud sadly away, 
to carry back to their friends the heavy 
news that poor Bob was dead. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTFIiE. 

By Henry Frith, 

Aulfior <tf "On the irmjM ef the Wind," “Aool iMpi M Handilandt," ele., ete. 

CHAPTER XSI.—I RETURN TO BRISTOL WITH MR. ARMSTRONCt —OUR IMPUDENT RECEPTION BY MY UNCLB. 


I WAS up betimes, and had interviewed 
the farmer before breakfast. Ho could 
not say much, but promised to assist me if 
he could. In the course of the afternoon 
iie said that next day he could give mo 
a lift on my journey as far as Hull, where, 
likely, some seafaring laen would take me 
round to Bristol if I worked my passage. 
Some of my uncle’s employed men were 
likely there, and then I would be in safe 
hands—saving the pirates, privateers, and 
enemy's ships of war. 

This plan seemed on excellent one. It 
was even possible that I might encounter 
friends of Captain Riddle and tlie re¬ 
mainder of the Sultanas. If so, we could 
sail together. So it was arranged, and the 
worthy farmer assured me that Pilling 
was in no danger, and that if he met him 
he would recommend him to Bristol to 
loy uncle, which he promised to do. Thus 
satisfied and e.osy in my mind, we lefl the 
formhouse next morning in the farmer's 
li^it but jolting conveyance for Driliield 
and Hull. 

After our farewell to Mrs. Halliday was 


over, the farmer took the reins and 
informed me that he was going to Hull 
himself, to see me safe. 

“Your uncle will remember me. per¬ 
haps,” he said, “ if you remind him. I 
ain't a rich man, and the goodwifo ain't 
so spry as she were, neither.” 

This hint I understood to indicate a wish 
for some reward or honorarinm. which I 
promised, if it lay in my power, should be 
oestowed; and Halli^y brightened up. 
touched his grey mare frequentlj* with the 
whip, and became communicative. 

“ I've always had a notion as Adela is 
somebody; d’ye think she is?” he in¬ 
quired. 

Somebody, surely. But I did not 
think she was any one in particular. 

“ Don’t you ? Well, our Lawrence—a 
fine fellow, though I s.ay8 it—a big boy—ho 
always was a big boy—thinks she’s some¬ 
body,” he continued. 

I did not remark upon this phenomenon. 
“ Always " a big boy was certainly curious 
though. I hadbeenverysmall'whcnachild, 
and as an infant still smaller, I believed. 


“ Lawrence he woiJdii’t take on with 
nobody; and he’s reg'Jnr took on with 
Adela,” continued the fond parent. 

I nodded assent. I was thinking whether 
she had “took on" with Midshipman 
Charley. 

“ P’r’aps you’ll find Riddle’s mate 
yonder,” remarked Halliday, after a pause 
occupied in flicking tlie shaft of the cart. 
“ He's a fine fellow’ too. He's a man. ho 
is. So was Riddle, who you say's 
dead-” 

“ Always was, wasn't he?’’ I inquired 
absently. The farmer looked at me to 
detect the signs of impudence, but not per¬ 
ceiving it—how should he, when I did not 
know what I uttered?—relapsed into list- 
lessnesB again. 

“ There’s something about Adela to 
come out,” he continued. “ P’r'aps Captain 
Riddle bad a paper or two.” 

“He had,” I shouted, thoroughly 
roused. “ He always—no, I mean he ha<l 
on board the Snltuna. Yes. you’re right." 

Halliday did not reply: he was engaged 
in reducing the mare’s heavy canter, whicti 
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had been started by my sudden exclama* 
tion. But he nodd^, the subject dropped, 
and neither of ur being inclined to pick it 
up again, it rolled out of sight in the dust 
of the road. 

We had no adTentures on the way, and 
encountered few people beyond the villages 
or townships. At Driflleld there was a 
wi^goner who would have carried me oit 
to Kingston-upon-Hull for a price, but 
Halliday determined to proceed all the way 
through Beverley that afternoon. We did 
accomplish our journey, and put up at 
the Cherub, an old inn frequented by 
mariners in consequence of the protection 
it afforded Jack. .. 

Outwardly the sign could scarcely have 
assisted the needy tor, for it was old, limp, 
and dilapidated; sadly wanting new wiogs 
and all its plumpness gone. But morally 
the Cherub was of considerable value 
and assistance. It was supposed to be the 
only house of call by the port to which 
the press-gang never came on unpleasant 
•duty. Whether it owed its immunity in 
this respect to its name or its neighbour- 
iiood—a somewhat dangerous one at 
night —history deposeth not: the fact 
remains. 

Within this fortress, Halliday and I were 
received, he as an old fnend, and I as a 
worthy, if youthfid and somewhat green 
hand. The ftirmer seemed to undergo 
some change in the maritime atmosphere 
of the Cherub. He laid aside his agri¬ 
cultural air, or it fell off; he made jovial 
remarks to the landlady and her daugh¬ 
ters, two strapping red-armed wenches, 
with biceps development which perhaps 
accounted for the want of official attention 
of the “ press.” The landlord too met 
the farmer in rolling, rollicking fashion, 
and I began to compare my Kind host 
Halliday meutally with Janus. 

” Well, my hearty,” cried the landlord, 
“how goes it ? ” 

“ On two legs,” replied Halliday. 

“ Yon don’t say! ” said the other, with a 
change of manner, and more seriously. 

“ I do; things is a bit queer. Seen the 
conundrum about ? ” 

** Ay, he's in the port, waitin’ advices. 
Be up here by’n-by. Who’s the kiddy ? ” 

“ Nephew of the old man Bristol way.” 

Get out. Belay that; make it fast and 
try another.” 

“ True’s the needle. Young Murdoch 
he is. Got took by Paul Jones; escaped; 
was wrecked in the Sultana afore that— 
and has as many lives as yom: cat. Come 
here, master.” ' 

I couldn’t immediately obey because the 
young ladies—the substonti^ Cherubs— 
were asking me numerous questions about 
Paul Jones; if he w*ere “ a black pirate ” 
or ” only a gentleman," and so on. 

After a while I was released, and as¬ 
sured the landlord of my identity, whereat 
he laughed, and declared that something 
terrible would certainly happen to him if 
my uncle wasn’t “ a regular old schemer,” 
an “ out-and-outer,” and a “ gallows-clip,” 
whatever that indicated. These epithets 
w-ere sufficient to convince me that Uncle 
Jasper was not held in the ver>’ highest 
estimation even in Kingston-npon-HuU; 
but fiill justice was done to his talents for 
bnesse and moneymaking—in fact, the 
tides were bestowed in playful eensnre 
and real admiration for his success, how¬ 
ever attained. 

We bad been talking seme time in the 


wainscoted parlour, which smelt horribly 
of spirits and tobacco, when the door was 
pushed open somewhat violently, and a 
sailor appeared. He was the mate (late) 
of the Sultana. 

” Well ! ” he exclaimed, “ I declare this 
is fine! Why, and how did you come 
in here ? Who towed you into port, young¬ 
ster? ” 

“ Mr. Pilling, sir: he saved me. W’e 
were token by the pirate Jones-” 

“Commodore Jones, young monkej'; a 
very respectable gentleman, and a Railor. 
Respect sailors. Not lubbers like Halliday 
and Germaine yonder.” 

The farmer and the landlord laughed. 
They could afford it. 

“ Well, what news, captain ? ” 

“ I'm off next tide; down Channel 
again. The Guide came in yesterday, 
sundown, witli a few things, unseen. 
These they can’t land here, as the place is 
all alive. So as I must go round some- 
waj’, I’m goin’ a venture for Old Bar¬ 
nacles.” 

" Your unde," whispered Halliday. 
“ Go w’ith him.” 

** Why, my timbers, so it is ! Yes, come 
along. I’ll run you and the stuff into Bristol 
in a pig's whisper. Tluit's hearty and 
settled. Now, landlord, you know our 
likings; ask the ladies to join us and let’s 
have supper. I pay the piper! ” 

We supped, but the company not being 
quite to my liking I retired as early as 
possible, and left the men to their pota¬ 
tions and tobacco, their discussions 
regarding rum and Revenue officers, 
cargoes and coastguards. However, I 
remained long enough to ascertain that 
the doctor who had the captain's papers 
in his keeping was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood with some relatives, so I 
did not despair of recovering Riddle's 
papers, and subsequently of solving the 
mystery connected with Adela. 

My first step must be to endeavour to 
find the doctor, and next morning I made 
inquiry from the mate of the Sultana 
about him. But here I failed. The mate 
had no time to lose, he said I must wait 
for the doctor. Would I do so or go with 
him? He couldn't say for certain where 
the man was—“somewhere about” was 
vague. The upshot of the interview was 
that I quitted Hull with the mate in a 
coasting vessel—a smuggling craft—which 
carried some goods and stores of value for 
my uncle, the merchant of Bristol, who 
owned many vessels, as I surmised. 

“ That’s true,” remarked the mate when 
I mode this suggestion. “ Old Barnacles 
has a good many irons in the tire, but he'll 
burn his fingers some day, you'll see! ” 

I had begun to think so too. My uncle 
had practised deception so long that it 
seemed impossible that he could escape 
detection for a much longer period. I 
was extremely anxious to see him, my 
mother, and Adela again, to clear up the 
mystery connected with the girl, and to 
defy my wicked uncle to bis face. If 
Farmer Halliday could only have accom¬ 
panied me he would liave made my way 
easy. 

This time fortune favoured us. We hod 
no adventure all the while we were sailing 
or beating roimd to Bristol. By nmning 
close in ^ore we avoided cruisers by day, 
by keeping out at night we esc^ed coast¬ 
guard galleys and patrols. The mate 
seemed perfectly acquainted with every 


mode of naval tactics, and his men had 
every confidence in him. The I'esult was 
as already stated. He carried his cargo 
safely into the Avon, and he offered to 
land me at Pill. 

“ I am going up to Bristol.” ho said, 
“ to see yoxu* uncle. Will you wait a while, 
or go ahead ? ” 

1 elected to wait for him. and next 
morning we proceeded along the Avon 
bank together. 

What mingled feelings were mine then 
as we made our way in the direction of 
my xuicle’s residence. All the former 
incidents connected with tlie place came 
back very vividly to my mind. The 
Hotwell, and our meeting with the mid- 
Shipman Charley; the sailor Halliday; 
my cruise in the Twine, and the first 
experience of smuggling. But I had 
gained knowledge in i.nany ways, and was 
in possession of valuable inforinnlion. 

Naturally I was silent on the wa^*, and 
was twitted by the mate. 

“ You’re afraid of your uncle, I sup¬ 
pose.” he said. *• Well, you needn’t be; I 
could hang him to-morrow if I chose. 
He’s a deep one. Don't you mind him. 
We can turn evidence if you want to 
bring him to his knees.” 

This was in a measure consolatory, but 
I did not aspire to my uncle's execution. 
All I required was justice for myself and 
Adela. 

We soon gained the well-remembered 
streets, but, to my astonishment, my com¬ 
panion, instead of proceeding into the 
tboroughiare and knocking at my uncle's 
door, turned down a side passage at the 
back, and stopped at a small archway 
which was clos^ by on iron-bound door. 

After a few seconds’ searching, the mate 
of the Sultana, whoso name (if I have 
not mentioned it before) was Armstrong, 
pressed a stud of iron, and the door slowly 
opened of itself. I stored in the greatest 
astonishment. 

“ This is the private entrance,” he said, 
noticing my surprise. 

I lu^e no reply. My thoughts were 
racing back to the first evening we had 
passed in the house, the appearance of 
Lawrence Halliday. and the dispute be¬ 
tween him and my uncle. Had Halliday 
entered by the secret door then ? 

My reffections were cut short by Arm¬ 
strong. who pushed me in, and closed the 
door carefully without noise. W’e were 
in a very narrow and perfectly dark pas¬ 
sage, BO narrow was it that I am certain a 
stout man would have experienced some 
difficulty in making his way along it. 

My conductor, however.had nodifficulty 
in finding his way. In a few moments 
he searched again, and again finding the 
concealed spring he caused another door 
to open. I followed him, and fomxd my¬ 
self, as I had half expected, in the dining¬ 
room of my tmcle's house, the room in 
which I hod passed the first night of my 
sojourn in Bristol and in which Halliday 
hod appeared. 

My uncle then had prevaricated. Thera 
was a secret passage. The panel had 
revolved, and was already closely and 
silently closed behind us ere Armstrong 
spoke. 

“ Ring that bell, youngster—twice.” 

I did as reqtiested. In a few moments 
the duenna, the charwoman as 1 had 
thought her, entered, and started at our 
appearance. She stored at me, shading 
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her ejes as she gazed, as if almost inclined 
io doubt their evidence. 

“ Is the old man in, mother ? ” asked 
the mate. She was not his mother, but 
he addressed her thus respectfully. 

** Ay, he’s above," she replied, “ and he’ll 
be woundy pleased to see yon two. I'll 
warrant!" 

She said thia with an accent which 
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“ He may tell you ; I can't. They’ve 
gone away.” 

‘‘ Gone away 1 ’’ I gasped. “ Oh, 
tell me where. Quick, there's a good 
woman, tell me. Oh, where is 
mother ? ” 

“Ask him,” was the only reply, as the 
old dame quitted the room. “ 1 can't tell; 
not now.” 


done, but said nothing for a momeut 
Then closing the door carefully, he asked 
in a cool sneering tone: 

“ What means this intrusion, pray ? ” 
“Intrusion! "echoed Armstrong; “that's 
a nice welcome for your own desh and 
blood, not to mention myself. Come, Mr. 
Murdoch, you must do better than that. 
Be civil, or you will find out your mistake.” 



savoured of irony, and so Armstrong 
onderstood it. 

“Nevertheless, advise him of our 
coming," he replied carelessly. “ Pleased 
or not, he will liave to see me.” 

“He fancied he was dead,” con¬ 
tinued the woman, indicating me by 
a nod. 

“ And my mother ? ” I gasped, “ where 
ie she ? And where is Adela ? ” 


I half started to follow her, but the 
mate arrested me. 

“ Bide awhile," he said. “Let us see the 
old fox first. He's at some new villainy, 
I suppose.” 

I was extremely restless, and not too 
wUling to remain, but Armstrong com¬ 
pelled me to stay with him. We were 
not detained long. My \mcle came in 
quickly, stared at us as his servant had 


“Civil indeed,.and to you—a good-for- 
nothing. Who are you who come like a, 
thief into my home with your cabin- 
boy?" 

1 made a step forward, and spoke 
hastily. 

“Where cro my mather and Adela ? 
Let me know their abode, and I will see 
you no more.” 

But Mr. Jasper Murdoch never even 
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looked at me, as he continued, with his 
eyes fixed on Armstrong: 

“What do yon want? Why are yon 
here ? ” 

“ That's pretty well! ” replied the mate. 
“ Don’t you know that the Sultana is 
lost; that poor Biddle is ’ dead, and most 
of the crew in Davy’s locker ? I am here 
to claim consideration, to demand restitu¬ 
tion, or-” 

“ Well,” sneered ray uncle, ‘‘ or what ? '' 

“ Or denounce yott, you old skinflint.” 

“ Denounce me 1 denounce nte ! You 
are mad! What can yon advance against 
me ? Wlio will credit a smuggler's word ? 
I have only to send to the nearest justice 
and have you arrested for piracy or 
worse-■’ 

Armstrong flushed red and then grew 
deadly pale, with indignation and scorn in 
every feature. 

“So tliat's your game,” he hissed 
between his set teeth. “ You deny your 
complicity.” 

•• Complicity in what ? Beall.y yo'i arc 
going too ttf. 1 can make allowances ; 
!nit, my friend, you must be cautious; 
you have made a mistake. Where arc 
your proofs of complicity ? ” 

“ Why, you impudent scoundrel, do you 
deny your ownership of the Sultana ? Of 
the lugger too which Halliday commands ? 
Of your arrangements with Riddle ?” 

“ Biddle is dead. He made tho arrange¬ 
ments, I suppose. I never mode any with 
you, or such as you. Begone! Your 


attempt to extort money will not sne- 
ceed-” 

•* And you deny this lad ? You deny 
that you sent him to sea to be rid of him ? 
You have the impudence to-” 

“ I cannot stop to hear your ravings. 
State your bnsiness, or go abont it. Out 
from here ! ” was the coo! reply. 

The colossal impudence of this man was 
simply astounding. Knowing what I did 
of my uncle’s character—from hearsay 
diiefly, I must say—and assured of his 
double-dealing, in one instance at any rate, 
1 was dumbfounded at his audacity. The 
mate was also silenced for the moment; 
he had not anticipated such tactics. At 
length he said: 

'■Then I suppose you will deny the 
Hallidays, and Kliza Fortune, and your 
adoption of Adela, her charge ! ” 

*• My ward is in my keeping: I know 
no person of the name of Eliza Fortune; 
the Hallidays are smu^lers, and had 
better not interfere with me. Riddle 
traded on his own account; sometimes I 
went shares in his ventures. You have 
no doi'Uinent, no agreement, drawn or 
signed by me ! Look and see ! You have 
no evidence. I have been fortunate, you 
iiave lifcn unlucky, and you would ‘ bleed ’ 
me. impose upon me, obtain money by 
threats, would you'? Ah! try it again, 
anil you will find yourselves within the 
grasp of the law ! ” 

Armstrong was silent. He began to 
perceive that this old man had so well 


protected himself that no direct evidence 
could assail him. Biddle had been the 
catspaw; the Hallidays had been only 
instruments in reality, but apparently they 
had acted for themselves; Biddle, the 
bold, active partner, had bravely, almost 
openly, taken the responsibility. He had 
arranged all the underhand dealings in 
running the cargoes, prompted, worked 
as a puppet by the invisible merchant, Jas¬ 
per Murdoch, who also secured the lion's 
share of the plunder. Ko smuggling craft 
called Murdoch owner aloud. The priva¬ 
teers were lawful and permitted, but it 
was by contraband that Uncle Jasper had 
profited most, and this he now could 
wriggle oiit of, leaving his companions in 
the net. 

We had no redress. Repudiated by Mr. 
Murdoch, we were free to go and seek our 
fortunes. Once more I demanded infor¬ 
mation concerning the whereabouts of my 
mother and Adela. Once more I was dis¬ 
appointed. Uncle Jasper bade us good- 
day with mock courtesy, and rang the bell 
for the servant to show us out. He smiled 
at Armstrong's threat of vengeance, treated 
me with silent contempt, and quitted the 
room. 

Angry and silent, wo were leaving the 
house, when the domestic arrested our 
attention by a whisper of much import: 

“ Wait lor me at five of the clock at 
the Fourteen Stars. I have some newa 
for you.” 

{To If fonrfnuti /) 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 

THE STORY OF A FOOTBALL MATCH. 



^BXT day morning school lasted only a 
Xi couple of hours, for Caimfield was this 
yev to be taekled on its own giomd, twenty 
miles distant by rail, and an early start was 
therefore necessary. Half a dozen large 
breaks were order^ to be in attendance at 
12.30 to convey the Bummerhill boys to the 
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CHAPTER II. 

sUition, which lay at a distance of two miles 
from the school. 

.\s the hour of departure drew nigh, a 
largo crowd of boys began to assemble on 
the open spaco before the schoolhouse door. 
Every one was in the best of spirits, for the 
day was fine and our prospects of victory 
unusually bright. In addition, there was the 
certainty of a warm welcome from our friends 
at Caimfield, for, in spite of a keen spirit of 
rivalry, the most amicable relations bad 
always existed between the two schools. 
There was one exception, however, to the 
general lightheartedness of the company. 
That was ray rival Tomkinson. Whether 
the cause was a natural feeling of disap¬ 
pointment or some deeper emotion, no one 
could pretend to say, but his sour looks 
and sulky reserve were the subject of general 
remark. Possibly (and I make this sug¬ 
gestion in view of subsequent events), 

tv buniln:; Ihought wag in hU brow, 

And hU bosom ill at eaee. 

Presently the breaks arrived upon the 
scene, and the difficult operation commenced 
of stowing away a hundi^ boys in the form 
best fitted to economise space. The members 
of the team were, for the most part, accom¬ 
modated in break No. 1, which moved off 
when its complement was complete. Being 
only a junior, I had to be satisfied with the 
second conveyance. The last man bad 
taken his seat, and we were just getting into 
motion, when it suddenly oeeurred to me to 
take a peep into my in order to make 


sure that I was leaving nothing behind. It 
was fortunate that 1 ffid so, for I found, to 
my dismay, that by some extraordinary 
oversight, an old and discarded pair of foot¬ 
ball bmts had been put in instead of the 
pair which I usually wore. 1 was so vexed 
and annoyed—being certain that if I wore 
those boots my play would be seriously 
affected—that 1 made up my mind to run 
back to the Pavilion and secure the right 
pair. 

“Don’t wait for me, sir,” I said to the 
master who was in charge of our break. “ 1 
will catch the lost*conveyance at the foot of 
the field.” 

There was a chorus of expostulation from 
my companions, but I slipped out without 
paying any hoed to it, and next moment waa 
racing at the top of my speed towards the 
Pavilion, which stood some distance apart 
from the school buildings. 

Fortunately I knew exactly where to find 
my property. Football requisites, such aa 
biwts, stockings, and jerseys, were kept in a 
sort of underground cellar (adjoining the 
lavatories), to which access was to be had by 
a flight of stone stairs, surmounted by a 
stout door. Sometimes, however, this door 
was locked, and then the only approaah 
was by means of the window. This was at 
all times, however, considered a desperate 
expedient, for, the elevation of the window 
being considerably higher than that of the 
floor, it was impossible to get out again in 
the same way. Unthinking lads, and especi¬ 
ally new comers, were frequently caught in 
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this trap, and had to pay the penalty for their 
folly by an enforced imprisonment, the dura¬ 
tion of which (generally depended upon their 
ability to make their cries heard at the school. 

Portuoately (or should I say unfortu¬ 
nately ?} for me. the door at the head of the 
steps was on this occasion standing open. 
1 ran quickly downstairs, and soon had the 
contents of my box scattered about the 
floor. To my astonishment the boots were 
nowhere to be seen. This was all the more 
surprising because on the previous evening, 
as I distinctly remembered, I had placed 
them in their accustomed place along with 
my jersey. True, 1 fancied 1 had subse¬ 
quently removed them, but, after finding 
that my bag contained the old and not the 
oew pair, it was natural to suppose that 1 
had taken away the one pair instead of the 
other in the darkness. Anyhow, it was clear 
that I must have made some mistake; so 
after fumbling about different parts of the 
loom, where they might possibly have been 
left, I remounted the stairs with the determi¬ 
nation to make the best of a bad job. 

Horror I the door at the top was now shut. 
My first idea was that one of tlie school 
attendants, having entered the Pavilion in 
the meantime, had locked it, in the belief 
that it was not likely to be used at such a 
time. In that case he was probably close 
at band, and would speedily release me on 
hearing my shouts. And 1 did shout with a 
vengeance! Probably the old walls of my 
prison had never before echoed to such a 
din. I screamed, yelled, kicked, and shouted, 
whistled and sung, but all to no purpose, fur 

the silence was unbroken, and the stillness 
gave no token.” The person who had locked 
mo in evidently could not or would not hoar 
—for even at this stage 1 hod begun to 
suspect that my imprisonment was not 
wholly the result of chance. 

Next I descended the stairs and turned my 
attention to the window, which looked out in 
a different direction. The result was the 
same. After ten minutes’ uninterrupted 
Bedlam I was still, apparently, os hopelessly 
imprisoned os ever. My watch now pointed to 
ten minutes to twelve, five minutes from train 
time. This discovery goaded me to fresh 
«fo/i8. I procured two touch-line posts, tied 
them together with my pocket-handkerchief, 
and, by standing on a chair, succeeded in 
making the point project a few feet beyond 
the window sill, in the hope that it might 
attract the attention of some passer-by. 

Ten minntes dragged themselves slowly 
away, and I was just on the point of resigning 
myself to my fate, when the sound of foot¬ 
steps came from overhead. In another 
second the door was thrown open and Mr. 
Cosine, the mathematical master, appeared on 
the threshold. 

” Why, Brabazen, what is the meaning of 
this ? I thought you had gone to Caimheld 
with the others ? ” 

This reference to Cairnfield called up all 
that I bad lost by my misadventure, and com¬ 
pletely broke down my fortitude. I burst into 
tears. 

Now Cosine, though a martinet in the 
class-room, was kindness itself at heart. 
Sympathising with my distress, he did his 
utmost to comfort me, and succeeded in a 
way which possibly exceeded his expectation.'^. 
After listening quietly to my story, he whipped 
a time-table out of his pocket and examined 
it intently for a few seconds. 

“ Yes,” he said, ” you may still be in time. 
The express stops at Whitehouse at 1..H0 and 
isaches Cairnfield at 2. Do you think you 
ccald cover five miles on your bicycle before 
the half hour? ” 
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Of course I said that I could, and believed 
it too. But when I had mounted my iron 
steed, and realised that I must ride five miles 
in twenty minutes, my chance of success 
appeared very small. The road between 
Summerbill and Whitehouse was a gcod one, 
but lay chiefly up bill. Had it been other¬ 
wise I would have been very hopeful of 
success, long practice having made me a 
tolerably expert rider. 

Not a moment, however, was to be lost. I 
bent on the handles, and bringing every ounce 
of my strength to bear upon my task, caused 
the machine to bound over the ground at a 
most encouraging pace. At the half-way 
house 1 consulted my w'atch. It was then 
twenty minutes past twelve, i.e. I bod covered 
half the distance in exactly half the time at 
my disposal. Unfortunately the miles that 
remained were not only far the hardest, but 
culminated in a steep bill which few boys .at 
the school had succeeded in climbing. Keep¬ 
ing that fact in view I made the be.st use of 
the comparatively level ground which intcr- 
venod, and when the hill was reached had 
still a few minutes to spare. But when I 
tried to maintain the necessary pace, wind 
and muscle gave way before the unwonted 
strain. Slowly but surely 1 felt my strength 
sapping away. The machine began to move 
at a much slower rate, and then came to an 
abrupt stop, precipitating me into the ditch 
at the side of the road. At that moment 
the shrill whistle of the approaching train 
sounded in my ears, and I knew that all was 
over. There was nothing for it but dismally 
to accept the situation and make the best of 
my way back to Summerhill. 

Slowly and sadly I picked up my fallen 
steed, and was proceeding to remount it, 
when, all of a sudden, I heard the rapid 
sound of a horse’s hoofs, and a moment later 
a dog-cart, driven at a great rate by a tall 
gentleman in an ulster, came dashing round 
the comer. 

There was a small cottage standing hard 
by, and I had just time to push my bicycle 
into a wood shed which adjoined it before 
the horse's vigorous strides had brought the 
trap opposite the spot where 1 was standing. 
Having come to the conclusion that the 
gentleman's destination was probably the 
same as mine, 1 had conceived the bold idea 
of asking a “ lift.” 

In answer to my hurried request, the 
gentleman, without drawing rein, responded 
with a brief “Jump up”—an operation 
which I found easier to command than to 
perform. However, after narrowly escaping 
a dislocated shoulder, and at the expense of 
an ugly scratch on one of my shins, I found 
myself perched on the back seat bowling 
merrily along at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. 

It was now a neck-and-neck race between 
horse and engine. My companion seemed 
perfectly regardless of consequences, and 
whipped up the poor animal till the violent 
swaying of the dog-cart threatened to pre¬ 
cipitate us upon the road. Fortunately we 
escaped that fate, and reached the station 
just as the train was moving off. My com¬ 
panion, paying no attention to my profuse 
thanks, hurried into a first-classcompartment, 
while 1 took my seat in a third. 

The journey between Whitehouse and 
Cairnfield was performed within the adver¬ 
tised time, and, the school being close to the 
station, I reached the scene of the match 
sliortly after two. Play, I was relieved to see. 
had not yet commenced. My appearance 
was greeted with great satisfaction, and 
amidst cries of ” How did you come ? ” “ We 
thought you were funking,” dtc., I hastened 

[Tire END.] 
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off to lion my fiannels, which had fortunately 
been brought on with the others. 

At the door of the Pavilion I encountered 
Tomkinson, armed for the fray in a jersey 
%vhich I recognised as my property. My 
sudden and unexpected appearance seemed to 
strike him all of a heap, fur he stoorl staring 
at me with a vacant expression, as it unable 
to believe the evidence of his senses. 

Well. Tomkinson,” I said. ” I’m sorry I 
must ask you to get out of that jersey. You 
should have waited a little longer before at¬ 
tempting to play the sub.” 

He complied with extreme reluctance, 
explaining that Badger had told him I had 
been taken suddenly unwell and couldn't 
play. 

The exchange was hardly effected before 
Westcott led his men on to the field, and 
amidst a rear of excitement from three 
hundred throats, the game commenced. 

It is not my intention to describe it at length. 
It is sufficient to say that it resembled all 
school games in being stubbornly contested 
and full of incident from start to finish. At 
half time Cairnfield led by a try to nothing, 
but in the second half the fortunes of the 
game veered round so suddenly and com¬ 
pletely, that at the close they were two goals 
to the bad. It was in this half that the 
effects of my ride began to tell. Towards the 
finish I hardly knew what I was doing, and 
have but the’faintest recollection of running 
in and scoring a try' amidst a perfect 
hurricane of cheering. They say that 1 
fainted after this and was carried into the 
Pavilion, which is probably true ; for the 
next thing I remember is coming t« in a 
strange room at Cairnfield. 

I was none the worse for my exertions 
when all was over, and shared as heartily as 
any one in the rejoicings which took place in 
honour of our victory. 

Of course everybody wanted to know haw 
my mishap bad come about; hut, although I 
had my own suspicions, I kept them to myself, 
merely saying that one of the school at¬ 
tendants must have locked me in by mistake. 
However, on ascertaining from one of roy 
chums that Tomkinson had been seen tam¬ 
pering with my bag on the previous evening, 
and had hurried off in my wake when he saw 
me leave the break, I tliought it right to 
speak to him on the subject. Of course he 
pretended to be very angry, and rouridly 
denied all connection with the affair; but I 
was far from satisfied, and some months 
later received ample proof that Tomkinson, 
and Tomkinson alone, was responsible for 
all that had happened. 

It came out in this way. One of theonder- 
gardeners, who had not heard of ray adven¬ 
tures, happened to remark one day. quite 
casually, to a lower fonu boy, that it was a 
” shame to lock up the kids in the football 
cellar.” Asked to explain what he meant, he 
stated that on the day of the Cairnfield 
;i'stch, he heard a loud noise of shouting 
and kicking issuing from the Pavilion, and, 
while proceeding to ascertain the cause of it, 
was met by Mr. Tomkinson, who explained 
that it was produced by one of the junior 
boys, who bad been locked up. at the com¬ 
mand of the head-master, for some serious 
offence. 

Somehow or other this story came to Mr, 
Cosine’s ears, and was reported by him to the 
head-master. An inquiry was set on foot, 
and ended in establishing Tomkinson’s guilt 
beyond dispute. At first it was thought that 
he could hardly escape expulsion ; but more 
merciful counsels having prevailed, he was 
punished by the loss of all the half-holidays 
up to the end of the term. 
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I K the ooiu'fC of a somewhat varied life I 
have been in many situations of interest, 
and some of peril. One cuntuiniiig some¬ 
thing of both happened n good many years 
since, and it may prove interesting to some if 
I relate it. Though I look back on it now 
through nearly thirty years, it seems as vivid 
to me as if it only happened a week ago. 

Most boys have a bobby of some kind. I 
think it is beet they should have one. Mine 
was geology, and 1 can safely say it has 
been a very pleasant one to ride. Many are 
the hours of amusement and profit it has 
afforded me. It gives interest to what¬ 
ever locality I may be in, and there is no 
tract of conntry so tame as not to afford 
plentiful food for pleasant thought and specu¬ 
lation. 

Bat what I know of geology has been 
mainly learnt without the aid of a teacher, 
and for away from museums. In these days 
any boy who wishes to know anything of the 
science may obtain a small cabinet for a 
trifling cost, and save himself much trouble. 
But I never beard of such cabinets when I 
was a boy at school, and the only collection 
I ever possessed I made for myself. How 
well do I recollect the first piece of ancient 
lava which I odded to it! And I can 
remember as well as if it were but yesterday 
ray delight when I found actual specimens of 
Sigillaria and Btigmaria, and learned the dis¬ 
tinction between them. 

The school I was placed at was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a rich coal-producing district, 
and through my favourite pastime I became 
<]uite well known to many managers of col¬ 
lieries; I had many friends too among the 
colliers themselves, and obtained many a 
atone for my collection through their kind- 
oess. When any interesting fossil was dis¬ 
covered in the pits I was almost sure to be 
told of it. Many of my half-holidays were 
spent underground with the “ under- 
viewers ” of the pits, as those who hod 
charge of the underground workings were 
called in that neighbourhood. 

It was when I was far on in my teens and 
nearly at the end of my school life that the 
incident occurred which I am about to relate. 
I had heard from a “ butty ’’—that is, a fore¬ 
man collier who has charge of a gang of men, 
and contracts with the colliery proprietor for 
working a certain portion of the pit—that 
what be called a large sei-pent had been dis¬ 
covered in the workings over which he had 
charge, and close beside it three or lour 
large fossil trees. On the next Saturday 
afternoon I arranged to go and see them. A 
friend who had b^n a little infected by my 
enthusiasm said he would like to go too, if I 
could obtain permission for him. There w'as 
no difficulty in doing this, as the under¬ 
viewer of that pit was a special friend of 
mine, and I think would have denied mo 
nothing. We therefore made our way to tbo 
pit month, ond prepared to descend. 

We e^h put on a pair of coarse flannel 
trousers, and a coat and cap of the same 
material, and took our place in the cage. 
The bell rang, and in an instant we plungetl 
into block darkness. A few seconds more 
and the cage gently stopped at the bottom, 
and we stepped out, to And the underviewer 
awaiting us. We went into a kind of room 
near the shaft-bottom to get accustomed to 
the darkness, and to get our lamps lighted. 
The pit was a safe one, and well-ventilated, 
and •he lamps we took were ordinary oil hand 
lamps. 

In a few minutes more we were following 
our guide along the dark passages towards 
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the spot where the object we were going to 
see had been discovered. It was in a distant 
part of the pit, and about a mile, as far as I can 
now recollect, from the shaft-bottom. It was 
also, as 1 very well remember being toM by 
our guide, directly under a large reservoir, 
in which we used commonly to bathe and 
fish. 

Arrived at the place, there was the creature 
as it bad been described to me. It was a 
great saurian, and the portion of its body 
laid bare could not have been less than eight 
feet in length, and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches across at the widest part. Neither 
the head nor the tail was visible, and there 
were no limbs. But the scales were perfect, 
and as we held our lamps up to look at it — 
it was on the roof of the working, and went 
right across—they shone with all the pris¬ 
matic colours. And there all round it were 
the remains of the ancient forest, under whose 
shade the creature had apparently gone to bask 
when it came by its death—erect stumps of 
trees whose bottoms we could see in the roof 
of the mine. One bad fallen out, and left a 
cylindrical hole in the roof called by the col¬ 
liers a “pipe.” Interesting as these fossil 
trees were to us, the miners do not like them. 
They will sometimes fall if struck by the 
pick, and are therefore a source of danger to 
those who have to work or remain beneath 
them. 

And now when our curiosity was satisfied 
w’e prepared to return. But my companion 
had never been below ground before, and 
asked the underviewer if he could show him 
the men at their work. It was, as I have 
stated, a Saturday afternoon. The men had 
gone from the working where we were, bat 
our conductor thought we should find some 
in another part of the pit who would still be 
at work, and if my companion wished to see 
them, he would take us. The easiest way 
and the best would be to go back to the bottom 
of the shaft by the way we had come, and 
then follow another gallery leading direct to 
the working. But this would take some time, 
and meanwhile the men might have left. A 
shorter way would be to follow the working we 
were in, going along the base of the trianglo 
instead of traversing its two legs. If we took 
this shorter road, however, we were to prepare 
onrselves for a rongh journey. In some 
places we should have to crawl, and nowhere 
should we be able to walk upright. 

If the underviewer, who was a stout 
man, could go this way, wo saw no reason 
why we should not, and accordingly we 
started. He went first, I followed him, 
and my companion came last. The coal is 
hewn out by the miner stooping down and 
almost lying on his side. He excavates be¬ 
neath the seam as far as he can reach, and 
for the whole length of the working which 
the “ butty ” is in charge of. As the work 
proceedr, the outer edge of the seam is sup¬ 
ported by wooden stays—called “sprags”— 
about eighteen inches high, and the material 
excavated is thrown behind. Over this we 
had to take our way, but often we had to lie 
down and wriggle in and out under the seam 
of coal Itself, behind the “ sprags.” 

We had perhaps been about a quarter of an 
hour making our way in this manner, and 
making very fair progress, getting many a 
knock, and having many a laugh at our own 
expense, when we came to a sharp turn. The 
underviewer was some little way ahead, and 
hod waited for us at this point. When I 
reached it. I beard his voice asking me to 
give him a light. There was a powerful 
current of wind passing along the working. 




and ju3t as he had reached this turning it 
bad blown his light out. 

I got close up to him, and carefully opened 
my lamp, that be might light his by it. when 
xdine too went out. We sat and waited till 
my companion got close up to us. and then 
prepared to light our lumps at his. We toM 
him to be very careful, but in spite of all his 
care, he had no sooner opened his lamp than 
it went out likewise. At first, our situation 
struck us as ludicrous, and I remember that 
we hod a hearty laugh. It was soon over, 
however, for it turned out that not one of us 
had a match, and we began to feel decidedly 
uncomfortable, not to say alarmed. 

The question now was. what was to be done. 
The underviewer knew the pit so well that 
he could find his wry about it almost as well 
without a light as with one, but we had not 
that knowledge. Only two courses were open 
to ns. We might follow our guide in the dark¬ 
ness, led by the sound of his voice and follow ■ 
ing bis directions. Or we might stay where 
we were while he went to the place at which 
the men were at work, and returned with a 
light. The first was certainly perilous, it 
had been sufficiently difficult for us when we 
had the lights, and we reasoned that w e should 
never have found our way thus far without 
the aid of our lamps. We therefore decided 
to adopt the second course, and wait there 
until the underriewer should return to us. 
So, telling us he would not be very long, he 
left us. 

We sat very close to each other, but the 
roof was so low that we could not sit upright, 
and we waited thus for his return. 

How still everything was! The only sound 
we heard was the beating of our ow'n liearts. 

We spoke to each other in whispers, ns if 
afraid to break the stillness. And oh, how 
dark! We compared it, I remember, to 
Egyptian darkness, and we really almost 
thought that we could feel it. And how- 
busy were our thoughts ! What if our guide 
should meet with some accident and never 
return! What if there should be some fall 
in the workings, and we should be entombed 
alive I How impossible was escape. Seven 
hundred feet above us was the reservoir, and 
the pit shaft wa.s at least a mile away, even 
if we could find ouv way to it. All my past 
life came back to me os we sat and waited in 
the black silence. And oh. how ill-favoured 
and unlovely some passages in it then 
looked ! My wasted opportunities, my overt 
acts of wrongdoing, the unkind words I had 
spoken, and the unchristian tempers I had 
indulged, all looked so different seen in that 
black still time of waiting. And how' much 
more real God seemed then to be ! He w as 
the only One whom our voices then could 
reach, and whose eye could sec ns in 
what might easily have been our living 
tomb ; and I believe both of us spent part uf 
our waiting time in prayer, though neither 
said a word about it. I think we understood 
instinctively what the other was doing or 
thinking. 

The time we sat there might be about 
half an hour. I never knew* exactly how 
long it really was. but it seemed an almost 
endless period to us. Our ears were strained 
to catch the faintest sound, and our eyes 
peered in the direction our guide had taken, 
to catch the first gleam of light approaching. 
At length we caught a distant sound. 
We listened intently, but thought we were 
deceived. Another interval of silence, and 
then the soand came again. There was no 
doubt about its reality this time. We could 
bear—not exactly footsteps, for walking was 
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impossible in that low gallery, bat tlie sound 
of some one approaching, though it seemed 
to be at a great distance. After a while we 
heard the voice of the underviewer call¬ 
ing out “ hallo,” to which we answered with 
a shout of gratitude. It seemed yet a long 
time before his light appeared, but its friendly 
glimmer was seen at length. We lighted 


our lamps at his, this time with the greatest 
care, and followed him along the way he had 
Come. 

We were too late to see the men at work, 
after all, but my friend had lost bis anxiety 
to see the actual working of the coal, and I, 
not less than he, was glad to reach the pit 
shaft by the most expeditious way. Never 


was daylight more welcome to us than when 
we stood at the bottom, waiting for the cage, 
and looked up to the sky above us. I believe 
this experience quite cured my friend of any 
infection he had caught from me of enthu¬ 
siasm for my favourite pastime, but cure in- 
my case, is. I believe, quite hopeless. 

[the end ] 



BIEDS’ NESTS: AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM. 


By W. J. Gordon, 

j4 'ilhor of " <(«/■ Vminh v'i Uirdsf etc., rte. 


H aving approached the ducks by way of 
the burrowing sheld and the tree- 
haunting golden-eye, it will clear the way 
considerably if wc here sort out the rest of the 
tribe. Now a duck’s nest is a large affair, 
generally near water, built of very dilTercnt 
materials, but always lined with down from 
the bird's breast, and by this down we can 
identify it. 

In the hrst place, then, the down of some 
British ducks is tipped with white, while 
that of others is not so tipped. Of the down 
that is tipped with white, some is brown, 
some is grey. There are only two of our 
ducks having brown down with white tips. 
These arc the pintail and the wigeou, easily 
distinguishable from each other, inasmuch 
as the down of the first has very faint tips, 
and that of the other is of quite a sooty 
brown. The pintail's nest, like that of most 
of the ducks, is on the ground ; it is built of 
dead grass and sedge, and it contains from 
hve to nine greenish buff eggs. The nest of 
the wigeon is always in a clump close to 
the water; it is built of grass and rushes, 
and it contains from seven to twelve yel¬ 
lowish buff eggs. 

In our next division we have six birds. 
These have grey down with white tips. They 
are the scoter, the gadwall, the mallard, 
that is the ordinary wild duck, the shoveller, 
the garganey, and the red breasted or 
common merganser. There are some people 
who may object to calling the merganser a 
duck at all, owing to her saw beak, and who 
would refuse to admit that her down was 
tipped with absolute white. To pacify these 
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captious critics, we will at once eliminate 
her. Slie builds near water, always in a dry 
place, using heather, and grass, and leaves 
for her materials. She lays from half a 
dozen to a dozen pale buff eggs, and her 
down is brownish grey, and has pale centres 
in addition to the greyish white tips. 

The mallard, or perhaps it would be better 
to say wild duck, for m^lard is but French 
for drake, occasionally takes to evil courses, 
and appropriates to her own use the nest of 
a rook or crow, but as a rule her nest is on 
the ground, built of dead grass, reeds, and 
leaves, and containing from eight to sixteen 
smooth-shelled bullish eggs, her down being 
neutral grey with small white tips. The 
gadwall’s down is much the same as the 
mallard's, but smaller, and the eggs are 
greenish ; and the nest, which usually has a 
rush or two m it, is always under the shelter 
of some bu-^h. The scoter’s down is also 
like the mali vrd's, but it is quite double as 
plentiful, aiic' the nest, which is a mere 
hollow amor.'; the bushes on the shore, is 
lined with a lew dead grasses and leaves, and 
crammed with this down. The scoter, better 
known, possibly, as the black sea duck, 
never lays more than nine eggs in a clutch. 
The shoveller's down is of a darker grey, 
and the white tips are fainter. Her nest is 
in grass or heather, and is made of dry grass ; 
it contains from seven to nine eggs, while 
the scoter's nest may have but six; and they 
are but two inches long, while the scoter’s, 
besides being yellower, are quite half an 
inch longer. The garganey’s down has 
very long white tips, and the nest, which is 


built of grass and leaves, is often some dis¬ 
tance from the water. The garganey’s eggs 
vary from eight to fourteen in number; they 
are not much more than an inch and three- 
quarters long, and are buff in colour, and 
niiicli the same ut each end. 

We now reach the ducks who.«e down has 
no tips These we can divide into those with 
brown down and those with grey. To the 
brown brigade belong the teal, the scaup, 
the pochard, and the velvet scoter. The 
teal’s down is very small; the scaup’s has 
pale centres, the pochard’s has white centres, 
the velvet scoter's has dark centres. 

The teal is our smallest duck. She lays 
from eight to twelve small buff eggs which 
are rather pointed, and her nest, built of 
dead rushes and reeds, is generally in a 
swamp. The scaup uses dry grass and sedges 
for her nest, which she generally builds on a 
sloping bank, aud lines with broken sedge as 
well as her dark brown down. The pochard's 
down is brownish grey, and the nest is always 
near water, its materials beiug similar to 
those used by the scaup, while the eggs are 
smaller and greener. The velvet scoter lines 
a hollow with leaves, and fills it with abun¬ 
dance of brown down, much larger in size 
than that of the black scoter. 

Of ducks with grey nntipped down there 
are only three —the eider, the tufted, and the 
goosander. The down of the tufted duck has 
an obscure white centre, it is greyish black 
in colour and very small. The eider’s down 
is full grey ; the goosander’s is a very pale 
grey ; and then the eider builds her nest of 
grass and sea campion, and generally chooses 
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a hole in a rock, while the goosander uses 
water weeds and roots and not infrequently 
builds in a bole in a tree. The goosander, 
again, never lays less than eight eggs, while 
the eider never lays more; and the 
goosander’s eggs are white and rounded, 
while the eider's are greenish buff and 
pointed, and quite half an inch longer, being 
three inches and more over all. Of course 
the goosander is of the same genus as the 
merganser, and can only be admitted as a 
duck so long as Fergus is included in the 
Anatidie. 

There is another bird which lines its nest 
with down, and that is the grey-lag goose, our 
only native goose, barring the domesticated 
one of which it is the ancestor. But then a 
wild goose’s nest is nearly a yard across, far 
away among the heather, or on a crag or 
lonely moor, a pile of sticks and grass and 
sedge which is lined with down only when 
the eggs are laid, those large, dull, white 
c^s which number from six to fourteen. 

The goose’s nest is away from water, the 
swan's is close to it, and is generally on a 
small island. It is merely a large mass of 
-'eeds and water plants, containing from live 
to eight eggs, which are four and a half 
inches long, pale green in colour, and almost 
equally pointed at both ends. If you want 
to see really wild swans you can go to the 
Outer Hebrides, where you will Hud them 
Hying about in all their glory high and fear¬ 
lessly, their necks out at full stretch and 
their wings going “ swish swish,” so that you 
can bear them on the ground, for the s wan 
is the true king of the air as of the water, 
and no bird dare attack him when he is on 
the wing. And even in the Hebrides the 
nest is of the some kind as that of the semi- 
domesticated birds which breed in our parks. 
Now that the great auk has gone, our largest 
-iritish egg is that of the mute swan. 

There is another so-called “goose** we 
may as well mention here, and &at is the 
solan, more usually known now as the gannet, 
which is not a goose at all, bnt one of the 
Peleeanids. The gannet breeds in colonies 
on rocky ledges, at the Bass Bock and else¬ 
where, and makes its nest of seaweed, straw, 
and turf. Each nest has but one egg, which 
is greenish white and often very rough. 
There are two other birds of the pelican 
gronp we can eliminate here. These are the 
shag and the cormorant. The shag's nest is 
generally in a cave, the cormorant’s on the 
lower ledges of a cliff; the shag’s is a matted 
stinking mass of seaweed, grass, and heather, 
the cormorant’s is not quite so odoriferous, 
and is more loosely built of sticks and sea¬ 
weed, and it is lined with leaves. The shag’s 
eggs are like the cormorant's in their white 
colour and in being much pointed, but they 
are about two and a half inches long, while 
the cormorant’s are nearly a quarter of an 
inch longer. Held op to the light the shag's 


are emerald green, while the cormorant's are 
a little darker. 

And now, having cleared off the cormorants, 
we may as well attack the gulls. There are 
six gulls which breed in the British Islands, 
and their nests are very much alike. From 
these we can first take the kittiwake, which 
breeds in large colonies on lofty rocky ledges, 
the nests being small piles of seaweed and 
grass, with generally, but not always, a lining 
of a few feathers. The kittiwake is our small¬ 
est native gull, our largest is the great black- 
backed gull, whose nest is generally at the top 
of some crag or islet, and is a large mass of 
seaweed invariably lined with feathers or wool. 
This gull does not always nest in colonies, and 
where it does so the colony is a small one of 
some twenty couples, perhaps, quite unlike 
the thousands of the kittiwakes. The black¬ 
headed gull always nests low down on' an 
island or in a swamp, and the nest is merely 
a hollow lined with grass or weed. The 
lesser black-backed gull also nests on an 
island or on green turf at any height near 
the sea, but its nest, instead of a mere hollow, 
is a large mass of grass and dead leaves, with 
a little seaweed and other plants. The 
ordinary gull generally nests on a low grassy 
island, and the herring gull on a ledge of rock, 
but ordinary gulls may now and then be 
fonnd on cliffs, just as herring gulls may be 
found on level ground. Both nests are large, 
that of the hcr^g gull being the larger. 

All gnlls lay two or three ^gs, though the 
kittiwake sometimes lays four. The great 
black-backed gull has a buff egg spotted with 
brown, and measnring three inches by two. 
The black-headed gull has an olive-green 
blotched with browo and grey, and measuring 
two inches by a little under one and a half. 
The kittiwake*B egg is about a fifth of an inch 
longer, and is greenish brown as a rule, with 
red, brown, and black, unmistakable black, 
blotches. The common gull’s egg is broader 
than the kittiwake’s, and is olive brown, with 
brown and grey blotches. That cf the lesser 
black-backed gull is greenish, and averages 
two-fifths of an inch longer. Between it and 
the great black-backed gulls comes the herriug 
gull, which is olive green in ground colour, 
with grey and brown spoto. But the colours 
of eggs are so variable and difficult of descrip¬ 
tion that identification is hazardous without 
measuring the eggs and noting the position 
of the nest. 

The “pirate gulls” or skuas have their 
nests in big hollows in the ground, which 
they line with moss and grass and heather. 
Richardson's skua hardly lines its nest at 
all, and rarely uses heather; but the great 
skua will occupy a well furnished bole quite 
a foot in diameter, her eggs being larger than 
those of Richardson’s, and numbering never 
more than two, while those of Richardson's 
are often three, and always unmistakably 
pyriform, while hers are merely pointed. 


and therein differ from the eggs of the gulls, 
which are more of the ordinary poultry 
shape. 

Aiter the skuas we may as well step along a 
bit to the divers. There are three divers breed¬ 
ing in Britain, all of themnestingon the islands 
IQ or about the shores of small lakes and tarns. 
The great northern diver has a fiattened mass 
of reeds and water-plants for a nest; this 
may be of all sizes down to one not worth 
mentioning, but it is always recognisable by 
its having a pathway from it to water, a 
slippery, slimy track made by the bird in 
passing in and ont. Sometimes this nest 
has three eggs; the nests of the other divers 
never have more than two. The red-throated 
diver is the smallest and commonest of the 
three, and its nest is a mere hollow lined 
with a few leaves; and so close is it to the 
water that the eggs are wet beneath. The 
black-throated diver does not lay in a hollow, 
but on the green edge of some grassy island or 
peninsula, with the scanty gathering of reeds 
and water-plants, called by courtesy its 
“ nest,” almost ^oat. Its eggs are three 
inches long, pointed like those of all the 
divers, r.nd of olive colour spotted with brown 
and green. The black-throated diver’s eggs 
are about three anda quarter inches long, and 
are chocolate in colour spotted with black. 
The great northern diver’s eggs are three and 
a half inches long, and are olive, spotted with 
dark brown. The black-throated ffiver's egg.^:, 
those with the green spots, are very rare, and 
the nest is only found among remote 
mountain pools. 

If divers’ nests are half afloat, those of the 
grebes are completely so. There are two 
native grebes, the little one and the great 
crested one. Both build nests Cf rotting 
water plants which float like rafts, though 
those of the little grebe are usually moored 
to a reed. The eggs are very different in size; 
those of the big grebe are over two inches 
long, those of the little one, otherwise the 
dalwhick, are not an inch and a half in 
length, but both are of the flattened oval 
shape characteristic of the family. 

Of somewhat similar type is the nest of the 
coot, which is a big affair of rushes and flags 
often two feet high, built up from the bed of iltc 
lake or stream to form an island, and occssioit- 
ally floating and moored toarecd. Grebes'eggs 
are green and double ended ; coots' eggs are 
of the ordinary shape, and arc buff with dark 
brown streaks and spots, the colour in fact 
of the dead reeds among which they ore laid. 

The moorhen’s nest is also a mass of reeds, 
genermlly on the ground near the water, 
sometimes afloat on the water, and sometimes 
twenty feet or more up a tree. It is lined 
with dry grass and sedge, and the eggs, 
which are about an inch and three-qaarters 
long, are almost round, and are light brown 
in colour spotted with light red. 

(To eopilnMftl.) 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE MICE08C0FE. 

By B. a. B. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

AiUl.ar oj "lloic t? ifait a SmiUl Dj/iiamo," '^How to Preparr and iioitni Objrtli/or the Mierooeope," etc.. He. 


1 ,'uB a first experiment you can, if you like, 
make the tubes of cardboard ; but for 
practical work, if they are to last any time, 
they must be made of something stronger, 
and it is also desirable to have a neater- 
looking instrument; the tubes can therefore 
be made of brass. 

Take a piece of brass tube, which you can 
get from any iroumonger, 7 inches long by 
inch internal diameter. Now you want 
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another piece of just such a diameter as will 
fit the other tightly, and just move up and 
down in it, so that it sticks at any height 
wherever it is let go of ; this tube is about 
2 inches long. 

At the bottom of the little tube fasten the 
field lens, the largest of the three ; this can 
be done by forming a support out of a bit of 
brass wire, cut just such a length as to form 
a ring when bent (the wire is about ^ inch 


in diameter), that is, exactly the size to fit 
inside the tnbe, and soldoring it just at the 
bottom; the field glass is then dropped in, 
convex side downwards, from the top, and. 
of coarse, the wire mokes a support to hohl 
it in position. But it is best not only to 
hold it at the bottom, but to fasten it in its 
place by an additional tube of cordbocud i 
inch in height and just the size to fill the 
tube. The ends can be sewn or glued, and 
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on the top is fastened a little disc of card¬ 
board jast the size to fit into the tube, in the 
middle of which cut a bole about ^ inch in 
diameter. This acts as a “ stop," the object 
of which is to cut off the excess rays of light 
luund the edge of the lens. In photc^raphy 
we inseii " stops’’in tho lens for the same 
reason, \iz., in order to get better deimition, 
and get the whole object in focus when, per¬ 
haps without a stop, only part of it might 
be so. Fig. 3 shows very plainly tbe position 
uf tube and stop (s) when they are dropped 
down the tube on to tbe top of the held lens. 
A thin brass disc would be preferable to a 
cardboard one, and the tube can be brass if 
you prefer it. 



Tifi, 3.—Ti f-K .Mi< K<)8v.'i>rn, CV>ii*LKrB SE'tio.v. 

K, Eyc-i'ii'i-*’. t’. I'iclil K'lis. o, Objp<!t-Bla<«. ». Step, 
e CiinlbiMnl nml tnlM. n C. Uras-t tiiGu 

iioliiingr ewpi>vo. ii n, Bra«« ilmw-tube. w w, Wlm 
Kiipliuri fur UuM leus. u u, Tube lioUliiig objeet- 
flasi. 

The field lens ought to be of just such a 
diameter as will tit the size tube I have 
given. If it is not, you must buy a tube of 
such dimensions as will just hold tbe one 
you have. 

\Vc now have to think about the fixing of 
the eye-pieoe. which goes at the top of the 
tube, with the field lens at the bottom. Tbe 
eye-piece is fixed in the centre of a little 
brass disc cut from a piece of brass about 

inch thick, the disc being just a little larger 
in diameter than the tube holding the field 
lens. This is soldered to another little piece 
of brass tube (you thus sec that you will re- 
<)uiro three pieces of tube altogether, each of 
which will slip inside the other) just the dia¬ 
meter to tit into the tube holding tbe field lens, 
llefore we fasten it on, however, we have to 
cut a hole in the centre to hold the lens, bat 
this hole is about one-fifth less in diameter than 
the lens, whatever the diameter of that may 
be. A piece of stout cardboard or millboard 
or thin wood is now taken, and a circle cut 
exactly the size to fit the smallest tube, and 
in the centre of this disc a bole to exactly 
take the eye-piece. The lens is now put 
into the centre of this disc, the lens inserted 
and cemented in, and the disc slipped up till 
tho top touches the brass disc, which has, 
meanwhile, been soldered on to the top of 
the tube. It is fastened there by cement, if 
necessary, and this tube is tlien slipped into 
tbe larger tube, thus forming the whole com¬ 
pound eye-piece and draw tube. A look at 
the top part of fig. 3 will show you the con- 
Ktructioii: cc is the cardboard disc holding 
the eye-piece e under the top disc; n i> is 
tbe brass draw-tube holding the lens r at the 
bottom of the cardboard tube, with stop s 
attached, and supported on the wire ring 
shown in section at w w. 


At the bottom of tbe outer tube tbe object 
glass has to be fastened. This is done in an 
exactly similar way to the eyepiece, that is to 
say, a brass disc and a short tube (o o, fig. 3) 
compose tbe cover of the outer tube, and the 
lens is fixed in a hole out in the centre of 
this disc by a cardboard or thin wooden 
circle, in the centre of which is placed the 
lens, this time with its convex side upwards, 
as showD in the picture. The central hole in 
the disc at the bottom is about ^ inch in 
diameter, slightly more than the diameter 
of the lens which the side thus holds from 
going through. All these holes in the discs 
must be carefully cut with sharp clean edges, 
exactly central and exactly under one 
another. The interior of all the tubes is 
now blacked, to prevent diiluaion of light 
rays, with a mixture of lampblack and gold 
size, in which the gold size must not so much 
preponderate as to cause a glossy surface 
when dry, as we require a dead black. When 
dry the two small tubes arc slipped into the 
bottom one, and this part of the instrument 
is complete. 

Some arrangement has now to be made 
whereby the tube can be supported on a stand, 
with the object to be looked at beneath it. 
To do this we want two pieces of mahogany 
or other ornamental wood, about ^ inch thick, 
one about 4 inches square, or larger, if you like, 
to form tbe base, the other 3 inches long, but 
only about 1.^ inch in breadth. Kow, in the 
middle of this latter piece you have to drill a 
circular hole that will just hold the micro¬ 
scope tube tightly, so that it will be held 
firmly, but can be moved if required at any 
time. The firmness will be increased if an 
extra piece of wood, 1 inch thick, cut to fit 
on the ton of the other, but about ^ inch 
square —the same as the breadth of the long 
piece, wliatcver that may be—is fixed on the 
top, the tube going through both. This top 
s(]uare of woc^ should be bevelled off so as 
to look nice ; a circular piece can be used and 
ornamentally turned in a lathe, if you can 
manage that. Fig. 4 gives you the position 



FiQ. 4.—MicnnscoiE CoMrLim?. 

T. Microscope witli kiisw. r. WuocJen or Iiiilfft- 
rubMr riiix to liuM tul>c flruily, i. L, Legs to support 
toi*. SH, Tabo on which slide is put. k, Top of 
frame. XI. Mirror, r. Block on which legs are pivoUd 
by screws, ivs siiuwii. u, Base-board. 

of the top piece c and the long piece x. Tbe 
latter has to be supported at the ends by two 
little pillars, about 4 inches long, l l, orna¬ 
mentally turned, if you can manage it, to 
form two legs; tbe pillars are about A inch in 
diameter. Now measure the exact distance- 
between these legs, and cut out a circle of 


thin brass plate )) inch lai'ger in diameter 
than that distance. In the middle of this is 
to be cut a hole an inch in diameter, and 
then this plate is fixed under the tube of tbe 
microscope by making two slits with a saw 
in the aides of tho legs, so thi t when fastened 
together tbe plate is firmly held at the ends, 
as shown. 

Underneath this plate is to be fixed a 
mirror which is to refiect the rays upwards 
into the microscope tube. You c<.n get a 
brilliant reflector of the required size from 
an optician for about two shillings, but you 
can get a larger one for a penny at a toy 
shop, and get some one who has a diamond 
to cut a circle from it 1.^ inch in diameter, 
which you can fit into a lid of a tin of the re¬ 
quired dimensions, and fasten it by a ring of 
wire at the top just the size to fit tightly 
round tho inside of the lid. Now take a 
piece of stout brass wire, the same length as 
the diameter of the circle of plate forming 
the stage, and in the middle of it fix the tin 
cell in which is the mirror, by soldering or 
otherwise. Now, you see, if the ends of 
this wire are inserted into holes in the legs, 
we shall get a mirror which can bo turned 
right round and fixed at any required angle. 
The wire must fit the holes very tightly, so 
as to stay in any required position in which 
the mirror may have to be placed. 

Very well then, all the necessanes of the 
apparatus are now finished; the legs are, 
however, not yet fastened to the stand. In 
doing this I .shall make bold to give you a 
dodge invented by Mr. O. Bcckerlegge, and 
given by him in a paper in “ .Amateur Work,'* 
from which 1 have got many liints os to this 
instrument. The thing is that vve have to so 
arrange matters that tbe whole microscope, 
stage, mirror, and all, can be inclined at an 
angle if required, as indeed it often is for 
convenience’ sake. 

Take a pirc3 of mahogany about ^ inch 
square, and the same length as the distance 
between the pillars. Fasten this on to the 
centre of the base-board by screws. Now 
cut tbe ends of the pillars round, and, instead 
of fastening them to the base, fasten them to 
the block by inserting screws through them 
into the ends, as shown in the diagram. Tbe 
screws must be driven in till the framework 
will work rather stiflly, and thus stay where 
it is placed in any required position. Tight¬ 
ening tbe screws will, of course, increase the 
stability if required at any time. Y'ou will 
easily see that thus the whole instrument 
will move from the bottom of the pillara 
upwards, and can thus be inclined to any 
source of light when required. 

As the slide would slip off the stage whetx 
it was inclined, you should fasten two piecea 
of sheet brass about 2 inches long and ^ 
inch broad across the stage, so that the slide 
can rest on them when it is inclined. By 
putting a slide in the middle pro fern., the 
positions for these stops are easily found, and 
they are then fastened in their places, one 
on each side of the slide, which must move 
freely between them. To turn the slide round 
now it will be necessary to move the stage,, 
which can easily be done if it moves pretty 
easily in the slits cut in the pillars ; or, if it 
is thought inconvenient to more the stage, & 
slip of brass can be temporarily screwed so 
as to hold the slide when the microscope is 
aslant, and removed when it is vertical. All 
this having been arranged, you have only to 
polish or varnish the stand and tubes as 
you like, to make a very neat-looking little 
instrument. 

As many will want to make H as cheaply 
as they can, I may mention that Mr. 
Beckerlegge states that tbe tube part can be 
made of tin-plate by a iin-saiith for the 
moderate price of one shilliag. But if yoa 
do not want to go as far as that e^ cn, you waev 
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make ttie tubes by pasting successive layers 
of stiff brown paper over a ruler of the right 
size, the hrst. of course, only being joined at 
the ends, and the rest glued over their whole 
sorface with strong glue. When dry the 
gi'ic will make it very hard and strong. 
Kach tube is put on when the one before it is 
dry, and the joins should not come in the 
same place ; enough paper should be put on 
to raise the tube to the thickness of about 
/ inch. After it is dry the ends can be neatly 
trimmed with a sharp penknife. I always 
)ind that many querists write and ask what 
tlic cost of materials is, so, to save the 
delay of answering, 1 here give approximate 
prices. 

The lenses will cost about Ss. 6<2. The 
object glass can be from 1 inch to ^ inch, ao* 
cording to whether you want a strong power 
nr not. If you are ambitious you can get both, 
and aiTange so as to be able to put in one 
«>r the other, according to the power you want 
for each object. 

The tin tubes will cost about a shilling, 
as before stated ; if of brass, they will probably 
not be more than double as much. Brass 
stage and mirror about one shilling; or if the 
mirror is bought complete, that will be about 
two shillings by itself. Woodwork and extras 
another shilling. Altogether, for about six 
bhillingi, you will hare a really useful 
7iiicroscopc, ond one that will give you a 
thorough introduction into the mysteries of 
the minute world around you. And if its pos¬ 
session, and what imperfections it has, lead 
you on to want a more elaborate instrument 
with which you can advance further in your 
knowledge of that world and achieve further 
discoveries, so much the better. 

[tbs end.J 
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Problem No. 8S8. 

By C. W. op Sf.SDfRT. 



CutSSIFICATION OF PCCE AND lUPURE MaTES. 

{GwKiiue’l fi-oin our Inti cheti eolitmn.) 

Problem No. 334, which graces the bead 
of these articles, is a “gem” of perfect 
purity, for all the six mates are pure. The 
two Kts, in combination with the B, work in 
an admirable manner. 

A I'cmarkable number of pure mates (eight; 
seven of the first class and one of the second) 
xvith three of the third class are enshrined 
in this gem by .1. Pospisil:—White, K—K Kt 
7; g-g Kt 2; R-Q K 4; B-Q B 5; 
KU-KBSandKKt5; Pa-K B 2 and K 
Kt 3 ; Black, K-Q 4 ; Bs-Q R 2 and K 7 ; 
Kts-Q B 3 and g B 5; Ps —Q R 8 and 
K R 5. White mates in three moves. Key 
move R - R 5. Tho B at K 7 prevents a 
dual, for after B takes B; 2, g to B 2 
cannot follow, but 2, g—B 6 must be played. 
There occur here not only the cross-mate of 
the Kts (when Kt on B 3 takes R), but also 
the parallel-mate (when the other Kt takes 
R). Besides these two kinds of mates with 
the two Kts, there are three more kinds, viz. 
tho straight, the diagonal, and the centre- 
mate, so named because in the one case the 
Kts attack three squares in a straight line, 
in the jecond case three squares in a diagonal, 
and in the third case the K is in the middle 
of the four attacked squares, thus:—The 
black K on g 4, and the one white Kt on 
K B 4, then the other, the quiet Kt, must in 
the three cases respectively be on g 7, g 2 
(or Q R 5 or g U), and K 6 (or Q Kt 3). The 
straight-mate is also a centre-mate, but not 
so completely in a circle. Also the various 
attacks of the Kts on the outer part of the 
domain can be classified thus :—The straight 
cross attack: the Kts on g 7 and K B A. 
The diagonal cross attack : the Kts on g Kt 
7 and K 13 H (or g B 0). The square attack ; 
tho Kts on g 8 and g 2 (or g 6 or g 4). The 
rectangle attack: the Kts on g 7 and Q 2. 
The perpendicular attack : the Kts on g 2 
and K B 5. The combined (straight and 
diagonal) attack : the Kts on g 2 and KBS, 
which may be called tho one-sided attack, 
and the Kts on g 2 and K i (or K B 7) the 
two-sidod. 

In like manner there arc various kinds of 
mates and attacks with the g. The live 
kinds of mates are: (1) The close diagonal 
mate (attacking six squares of the domain): 
the g on K 3 (the black K stili on g 4). (2) 
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The distant diagonal mate (attacking three 
squares): the Q on K B 3 or K Kt 8. (3) The 
close straight mute (attacking six squares) : 
the g on g 4. (4) The straight mate one 
square distant (attacking five squares, there¬ 
fore also called the five-square mate): the 
g on g H. (.^) The distant straight mate 
(attacking three squares): the g on Q 2 or 
R 5, etc. 

< To be eoHtiHutd.) 
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Tiioitbij* op Tot-rn f A L. 8., Bad Dream., ADzioac, 
anil otlicr,!').—Ill mtr lii.t I'liriianias NiiDibCT appear* 
II .pirial iirtii-lc by Dr. HtHblcs.entlllcil “ A Cbristinaii 
Yarn wlib Cruwliig IakIs,'' iloUiiig with juft tueh 
trouble (lA jiiuriu Get It. tUrougli ntiy boukteller, 
and follow its advice. \S'v catiiioi keep rcpcaliug. 

GRKKX Thkr Kiior. ir;r>-«'llill!>Y--Get our back namher 
coiiutinitig tlic oil Vivariuiu. Your Euglith i» 
very good for a Emicli girl's. 

NKWPoLxiii.AXtiH fSir BiilIvcnV - 1. Could notull voa 
witlioul wiiitr him. lio is ratlier rmall. 3. Ves. 
and so i. (liir Fncml tlic Doir. 3. \ really gniMi New- 
foniidlanil pup. of i-Iismpluii imligrecniid flve moiitha 
old, wiiiild <- 0*1 fniin toil to 0ft4eu guiiiraa 3. Glad 
to hear the ]>u|«rs uii licaltli have luode you stroag. 

TimrntMR (I'oiistaut Rea«lcr).—See au.wtr to Qri- 
w-Iidi« at>o\ c. 

Book ox Dons. nr. (“B-O.r.** reaiWl.-1 Wo don't 
rare to give aildri'.i-es of any bre<‘<ler«. l’r>H*uro a 
prise oatalogue after any dog show. Tliere are 

E 'enty of euinI cxillios advertised iu the “Stock 
i-eper'' 13</.) every week. 

Variov.. (A. F. D.y—1. IJiiueta are seed birds, and 
obariulng little noiigi'tor*. Yun will con.tanily .ee 
them BJrertlM.>fl in “Fealliereil World" iind “Es- 
cliaugi: and Mart'' 3. Take too much space. 

BfMBi.irroR (Opinpton^—Poor fellow! The cork »» 
mean. PuulCiee it and let the UMtter out. Tlieii 
dress with tluc ulutnieut But keep ulcao and 
tied u|k. 

•• CmtisTMAS T.'RX " (Tonel).—You are surely a recent 
rnuler. Any tub will <lo for a tnorning bath. But 
get a big S{i>iige. tdiiicc tlie fucc wt-)l first; then 
rpongc all over for half a minute or a minute, accord¬ 
ing to how you mil stand the cold. Rub down with 
liard towel. Dress, and take a quarter of au boor 
ilumli-lwIlN Ves, ticfon! birnkhist. .Mr. John 
I'iggotl, 117, riie*|Mide, is the lion's prorhler, tliat I* 
if hnv« are lions, which they ought to b<x Read your 
** B.O.P." every week. It will make a man of you. 

FA<Tt Fi.rsmxo (ITope).--Yes. we have many 
rvoilcrs, am) arc always g'ai) to help tlicm. We tliTuk 
Jill] are reR>llng rat her lianl. rositloii at table woulil 
aeoount for tlie flushing. But you are not ao stroBg 
as you look perhaps. Don't think of taking tuedlciiie.. 
Hie nire Is ircsli air all day long and a well veutUatedi 
bedroom. 

Lviis fraraetaeus).—Only by constant exercise, noB>- 
fatigulug. 

New (A. U.) -Don't lot the water freetb 
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Spltstb I'lB Lkos fC. W. C-)-—Pertai'' Walter Lawlcy, 
28, i'arriugilon St.. Ia>nilou. Aiiylnuv, if lie iloes nut 
keep them, lie could tell you \vli<i 'tuei. A jKi'tounl 
would do it. 

Nioivofs (Inquirer T.).—Don't trouble about it, but 
take a baCb every morointl uid well soap the part. 

Tint Bath agaix (Correspondence).- We tliink Brill’s 
sea-salt is good. We Itavc not ns->1 it. however. Now 
Tidman, ^uthall it Co.'s wit is aseU for marine 
aquaria, so must be genuine. Any cliemist. It 
helps to tone the body, but we should not iitu- it con¬ 
stantly without a freshwater bath now and then. 

SiiOKT-MKiHT (Optic).Any really goo-1 optician. No. 
you must wear glasses. 

Is-tiRowiNO Tor Nail (Constant Reader).- It is sn 
serious an affair that you must consult a surgeon at 
once. 

Puo DfHi (T. J. Boas).—I t i.s the formation of tlie 
no^triU that causes this w'henever it lias cold. Jiti-t 
keep warm and dry. Don’t expose to wot. Modioinc 
is useleu. 

B. A. Stow.—W e have already had many articles on 
model yaoht making and rigging, and the subject 
will be taken np again in its turn. Had you con¬ 
sulted the published volumes yoa would have been 
saved the trouble of writing. 

E. B. L.—You can get specimen examination papers 
for alt the Btsird of Trade examinations connected 
with tite sea at any nautical bixikseller'a Try Potter 
in the Poultry, or Wilson of the Minories, or Phillip 
of Liverpool and Fleet Street. 

WoOLD sc a Dandy should either advertise in the 
‘•'nmes'’ or “Morning Post," or put down his 
name at any of the better class register offices for 
servauis, but he would Qmt such a pseudonym to be 
a poor recommendation, and would do well to have a 
different ambition. 

Chims.—A dvertise in “Exchange and Mart” There 
are several books on “Campanology," but nearly all 
are only to be obtained secondhand. 

NAimLC.-i.—Yes, to ail your questions. The catamaran 
described In “ Indoor Oames ” is a thoroughly iwacti- 
oal one, and has been tried and given satisfactory 
results 

Matkr.—I f you get the regulations for the medical 
examination you will find that short siglit disquali¬ 
fies. No boy with an Impeilimcnt like that it likely 
to be taken so tong as there are so many other candi¬ 
dates capable of passing all the tests. 

P. W, B.—Get the Commercial Code of Signals from any 
nautiool bookseller.' If you mean “flag-wagging,’’ 
the code Is the ordinary dot-and-dash Morse as um 
in telegraphy. 

Donald.—T he regiment does not always make a diffe¬ 
rence. An officer who was for many years adjutant 
of tlie Royal Hone Gnanls began life as a labourer 
in Glasgow. 


Pn-lN'i Bt i.Lns»ni:s (D. S. I.,).—Wccniniiit tri! m •„ 
Ttipy arc very dtnappoiiumir sometime?. Fi-.-l 
ptiiiiiK iih'l the bird may sing again. 

LlVKU DISRASK in FiHVIA ( 1’. I’.).- I-’ood too SlillKlUt- 
jug perliajis. Yes, hot allies would hurt. itcuK-Wl 
your whole treatment. 

S. Brc KLEA',—If you wore to take a walk tliro'ii;'. 
Clerkciiwell you would And many s-hops in win 
you can buy the movement and separate part? of 
watches and clocks. 

GvMVAsiCM. -Sit'Ourcha|itcruii Gymuastio Apj-! lu -.m 
I n “ Indoor Games.’’ 

U. K, B. —Tlieco‘le you give is correct. You \\ il! ii'i-l i' 
as well ns niany ocher things that would b<- ii-et-i! le 
you iu Thompson’s " ElcmetilBry Lessons in Kl-.s-. 
tricity and Magnetism,’’ publish^ by Macuii’hr: A 
Co. 

luNouAMU.s.—It U illegal to «01 copies of pictnr-- fn-u. 
any magazine. You are at all limes liable to I'ro-o- 
cutioii fur doing so. 

Seupkr Fii)ELIS.---TIic appointments are geiu-rally 
given to men wbo have served with credit in I'le 
Boyal Navy. 

X. Y. Z.—Get your father to giveyouacorn of “ In l-ior 
Games,’’and read up the gome of draughts as therein 
described. 

F. H. Mack.—W e do not repurchase copies of our 
paper, and you have been misinformed. Your bi-st 
plan is to advertise iu “ Exchange and Mart." 

Ralph.—C loth is waterproofed at the Government 
Clothing Factory at Pimlico in the following way 
An onnee of alum U dissolved in a quart of water, an 
ouaoeof sugar of lead is dissolved in another quart 
of water, the solutions are strained and mixed, an t 
then the clotlies are dipped in it. and allowed to drip 
dry, when they are well bmshed. 

EiiRiiRO and others. -The articles qn making luhbir 
Hutches, Bird Cages, etc., are now only to be liad n- 
reprinted in “ Indoor Games,” They arc out of print 
in all other forms. 

Dynamo.—. til Mr. S. R. Bottone's books on electricity 
and electrical maohinery are published by Whittaker 
A Ca, Paternoster Square, k.c. 

EnkroKtic,—W c have recently treoted the subject at 
length. If you are n reader you must linve .-eeii the 
articles. Get the last Christmas Number at once, 
through any bookseller. 

A“B.O.P.” LoYT.B.—1. Book edges are giUleil with 
leaf golil, not with bronso powder and water. S. *l'h<- 
best book of “ How to make" is “ Indoor Games.’’ 

J. W.—1. The lens and condenser of a lantern h.ive to 
be groontl, and you will find it cheaper to but them 
readymade. The reflector may be of tin, but it is 
generally of sllveroil copper. 2. See the iiulex t-- 
last voltune; liock uumbure are the same price as 
the current ouc. 


Ar-V'- A ii(X>k is puhlislipl at V«. by Me-ssra. 

.•'is-lcv A (.^ 1 . in the ‘'Development of NaVies," by 
uii Wilmcit. it.N. 

C.vnoi.us. We cannot udvi.sc readers as to the cboior- 
i-f ;t pnifessioii. They and their friends must be the 
lA-st judges as to their resources aud capabilities. 

.\ tTiriciAi. Woon AND Many Otusks*,—T he articles 
(idve Ixvii rejiritited in “ Indoor Games.” 

Dcrr.tm Bon.—V Ordinary brasswork is cleaned rea- 
.lily with Brooke’s soap, but for finer work vou might 
try a thick mixture of soap, water, and whitiug. 
i. llii-re arc duzens of poems about Wllilum Tell. 

li W.'ir, the sewing-machine maker, lives in 
i’jrli.de .street. Solio iiquare. Better write and ask 
liim what you want. 

A I’l r Cad and OTltkib-.—It is, as a rule, n mistake to 
think of a amfariag life when yon have turned six¬ 
teen years of age. 

W. E. Bkalk. - You must not make fireworks at home 
without a licence. You are liable to arrc'st by the 
[Milice under the Explosives Act, which was passed to 
stop the dyusmlters. 

W A. R.—Thanks for the correction. Page 108, first 
column, tliird paragraph, belvidere should, of course', 
be belvedere. You wUJ notice it Is in a quotation, 
uini is probably a printer’s error. 

W. E. I.—You can obtain a list of the South African 
Kiiitways i^ applying to tlie Agent-Geueral for Cape 
i iilony in Victoria Street, Westminster. 

F W. BAurooT.—The articles on artificial wood were 
in the January part for 1883, and hare long been 
nut of {irint exce^ in our “ Indoor Games.’’ 

A. K BniNroK.—The article on making a band camera 
u-a> ia the last volume. You have oslv to look at 
the imlcK ia your October part. (Otner readera 
please note). 

C. T. RiMiKB.—It simply means that the title of the 
jciurnal lias been registered and the fee paid. Take 
your journal to SUUonm' Hall and pay the fee, and 
you will see iiow it is dene. Copyri^t datee from 
the‘late mentioned on the appliMtion form, but it 
re?t? w ith you to prove publication, 

DnAi.'i-ui»(At.'.—You may send in as many articles aa 
you please, but only one prize will be awarded to any 
uiic competitor. 

G. A- T.—Get one of the “Guides” to Army Examina¬ 
tion' from any of the military pubUsbers. No ofllcer 
c.iii live uu his {my in the early stages of his career. 

K. >YKic--. -If you dUsolve six ounces of shellac in a 
pint of w'ood-naphtha, and odd a quarter of a pint of 
liiM-ed-oil, yon wiil have a very fair French polish. 
We iiavc given other mixtures in the past, alt duly 
indexed. 

J. Hoi-KKCU In our second volume we had a page 
{iLice sliowiiig Imiw to make shadows on the wall with 
the tiiigot' aud Imndit- 



Sonethinff like Winter. 

(Draiffl/iw ffle “Bap’i Oira Paper” bf Thomas D -WNr?.'* 
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TOir, DICK, AND 
HAKllY. 

A SCHOOL STOEY. 

Bv Talbot BAi>rEs Eeed, 

.1 n'" T'.- Coei ihvM at " M<f F' i wl 

“/VIA Furm at St. iA/mtnU’i." tie. 

CHAPTER xxrr.—PUTTIXO ON THE BRAKE. 

T he holidays went by rapidly enon>.fh. 

I tore myself away &oui Dicky's 
consoling companionship three days from 
the end,and ro^ed home to seemy mother. 


** There was a ruth for the houae-board to lean our fate.' 
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I wonder what she thon^ht of the dif¬ 
ference a couple of weeks had made in 
me? When I started to Dicky’s 1 had 
been limp, dejected, and down on my Inck. 
Now she found me chirpy, and with a stiff 
upper lip. She did not m^e remarks, but 
I could see how relieved she was. 

My mother was not the person to take 
a mean advantage of me, cr get me into a 
comer to lecture me. Rather not! She 
took me for what 1 was, and let me see 
how she loved me. That was the proper 
sort of help for me. In some ways she 
made less of me than usual, but I could see 
why she did that; she saw I wanted let¬ 
ting alone, and she did it, bless her ! 

Only on tho last evening, a Sunday, as 
we walked back from chnrcb, she said: 

“ Are you glad or sorry to be going back 
to-morrow, Tom?” 

” Sorry for some things—glatl for others. 
I fooled a bit last term, you know, 
mother.” 

” Ah, well, sonny, it*8 port of the lessons 
of school to finil out our mistakes now and 
then. It was all new to you at first. 1 
expect you tried to do too much, you 
know.” 

“ I know—you mean I’d best lie low a 
bit, mother.” 

“Yes. I know what yot; mean,” said 
she. 

*• There yon are I ” exclaimed I. stag¬ 
gered by this new coincidence, ” that’s 
what every chap has said. I’ll do my best, 
really, mother; only it’s jolly hard. Don’t 
be awfully sorry if I don’t get right all at 
once; I’ll try, you know.” 

” You can’t do more than your best, 
sonny dear.” 

“ Redwood says,” continued I, “ that I 
shall probably fool about more or less to 
the end of my time. It’s in my line, he 
says; but he rather bocks me to pull my¬ 
self together for all that.” 

” So do I, Tom. And the best friend 
yon have does so too.” 

My journey next day was very different 
from the strange journey of n term ago. 
I had neither tan-boots, nor square-topped 
hat, nor lavender gloves; and I could 
afford to smile with Langrish (who joined 
me en route) at some of the poor little 
greenhorns on their way to make their 
entry into Low Heath. 

How different it was, too, to be hailed 
by half a dozen voices from the top of the 
omnibus at the station, and told to hop up 
beside them! And how jolly to ride in 
triumph up Bridge Street, exchanging 
shouts with familiar passengers on the 
way, or uttering defiant war-whoops at the 
day boys! 

And bow jolly to tumble in at Sharpe's 
door once more, and slam one another 
on the back, and crowd up into the old 
familiar Faggery, and hear all the old chaff 
and slang, interspersed with stories of 
the holidays, and second-hand Christmas 
jokes! 

And how jolly to hear the organ again 
in the chapel, and the prayers, with friends 
all round you; and finally, when the day 
was over, tuck up again in the little cubicle, 
and hear your chum’s voice across the par¬ 
tition, droning more and more sleepily, till 
finally you and it dropped off together! 

One of the last to arrive during the day 
was Tempest, who had run from the 
station, and came in flushed with exercise, 
but gra\ e and tight about tlie lips. The 
ovation he received from the Philosophers 
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scarcely drew a smile from him, and when 
he reached bis own study he slammed the 
door ominously and cheerlessly behind 
him. We none of us liked it. 

“ What's it to be ? ” said Coxhead. “ Is 
he to be cook of the house this term, or 
has be chucked it up ? ” 

That was the question which was agi¬ 
tating 08 all. the form orders were 
posted to-morrow no one could tell. 
Crofter, we knew, had been doing all be 
knew to get head, and, considering the 
slack way in which Tempest had let things 
go all last term, it seemed very much as if 
he might succeed. 

If be did, our duty would be a difficult 
one. Crofter had a claim on us for having 
saved Tempest from being expelled, and 
we could hardly refuse to owm him should 
he come out cock of the house. On the 
other hand. Tempest was the man of our 
heart, and our tender imagination failed 
to picture him in any secondary position 
in Sharpe’s, secondary to Crofter, above all 
other things. 

The day closed with one curious in¬ 
cident. 

Langrish came to me after supper in a 
state of wrathful perturbation. 

“ Look here, young Sarah,” said he, 
“are you Tempest’s fag or not? That's 
all about it.” 

I don’t know,” said I; “ I was, but ho 
told me-" 

He told yon be didn’t want a cad like 
yon hanging about his place. All very 
well—that doesn’t follow I’m his fag as 
well os Crofter’s. Here, catch hold; you've 
got to take this to Crofter. I'm not going 
to take it—it means a licking most likely, 
and I don’t see why I’m to be let in 
for it." 

He handed me an envelope, evidently 
containing coin, addressed “ Crofter,” in 
Tempest’s well-known writing. 

I md not relish the commission, for I 
had my guess as to the contents of the 
missive. Curiosity, however, prompted 
me to take it and proceed to Crofter’s 
study. 

“ Well,youngster,” said Crofter,” turned 
upa^n? Have you seen Tempest yet ? ” 

” 168 —he sent this,” said I. 

Crofter took the envelope and opened 
it. Five sovereigns and a half sovereign 
dropped out on the table. No letter ac¬ 
companied the money, but its meaning 
v/as clear enough. Crofter’s brow con¬ 
tracted, and his habitual smile deserted 
him for once. 

” What is this? Some mistake,” said 
he. 

”It*8 what he owes you,” suggested I. 

” I suppose BO; but that was only 
41.17s. 6d.” 

” Perhaps the rest is something for 
yourself,” I remarked, making myself 
scarce in time to escape the task of re¬ 
turning the change. 

Bother it I Crofter must square this 
part of the business up with bis enemy. 
1 didn’t want to be dragged any more 
into it. 

There was a rush for the house board 
early next morning to leam our fate os to 
the captaincy of Sharpe's. 

” Whew ! ” said Langrish, as we reached 
it; “bracketed.” 

So it was. Tempest's and Crofter's names 
were braced together at the head of the 
list. 

“That's a nice gol I suppose they’ll 


have to go halves. All the worse for 
us.” 

“ I should think, as Tempest was cap¬ 
tain last term, he’ll go on again this,” I 
said. 

” He wasn’t captain when term ended; 
Crofter was." 

“I vote they fight it out,” said War¬ 
minster. ” Two to one on the winner.” 

” It would save trouble if they made 
Pridgin head; he’s third man up.” 

” ^dgin ! ” The easy-going owner of 
the name was spared something by not 
being present to hear the amused con¬ 
tempt with which the suggestion was 
greeted. 

An hour later the Doctor came down to 
settle matters for us. 

” Under the circumstances,” said he. 
“ it seems right that Crofter should 
take charge of the house. I understand 
that Tempest’s debts, on account of which 
he was removed from the headship last 
term, are now all honourably settled. But 
as he was more than once reported for 
breaking rules last term, it is onlv fair 
that Crofter, whose marks are equal, and 
against whom no complaint was recorded, 
should captain the house.” 

That was all. Tempest, on the whole, 
looked relieved. Crofter smiled a satisfied 
smile. Pridgin and Wales looked blue; 
and the Philosophers took time to con¬ 
sider what they thonght. 

As for me, although Tempest had 
thrown me over, I could guess what a 
blow this was for him; not personally, for 
he would probably be glad to be rid of the 
responsibility, but as a public disgrace it 
was sure to wound him keenly. 

I longed to be able to go and tell him 
how sorry I was; but after what had 
happened last term I dare not. In that 
respect, whether I liked it or not, I must 
“lie low.” 

The Philosophers were not long in 
formally exchanging opinions on the 
situation. 

A meeting was summoned for the same 
evening to inaugurate things generally. 
1 was a little doubtful what I ought to do. 
Last term philosophy had not tended to 
diligent work, and with my good resolu¬ 
tions in view I felt that I should be better 
out of it. The little tiff with my comrades 
before the holidays had almost solved 
the difficulty: but since then I had been 
formally rea^itted to the fold, and it 
would be almost treasonable to “ scratch " 
now. 

“I move and third, and old Trim 
seconds and fourths,” announced Lan- 
grish, “ that old Sal Im, and is, president 
as before.” 

“ And I carry that motion,” said War¬ 
minster, who prided himself on his ac¬ 
quaintance witli the procedure of public 
meetings. 

“ I move an amendment,” said I. 

“ Shut up, or you’ll be kicked out 
again,” said the secretary. 

“ Shut up yourself, or you’ll be kicked 
in,” retorted I, feeling I must carry every¬ 
thing with a high hand if I was to carry 
them at all. “ No. Look here, you chaps, 
I’m not so green as I look.” 

“ Then you must look fearfully green,” 
mnttered Coxhead. 

I took no heed of the interruption, 
which was not relevant, and proceeded: 

“ It was all very well laet term, but it 
won't wash this. What I say is, that if 
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tbe cook of the school is the head boy in 
the school, and the cock of the house is the 
head boy in the house, the president of 
the Philosophers has got to be the chap 
highest up in the Fhiloeophers, and that's 
not me. Now old Warminster is. Iig'$ 
a jolly clever chap, and got the form prize 
on his head, and he's a rattling good 
speaker, and a middling sprinter, and 
writes a fairly good hand! He's the sort 
of chap we want. We want some oBe 
who can keep the secretary, and treasurer, 
and auditor, and registrar, and all that 
lot in their place, and doesn’t mind telling 
them they're idiots when they are. 1 
never could do it. It’s rough on the club 
not to have a chap like Warminster," con¬ 
tinued I, waxing warm, and undaunted by 
the murmurs of my audience. He can 
make you all sit up. He's not the sort of 
cliap to let the Philosophers go rotting 
about, talking what they know nothing 
about and all that. He'll see tliat the louts 
are kept out of it, and only fellows who’ve 
got a record of something are let in. 
Bless you, I used to let in any sort of 
bounder that asked. Look round you and 
see. That’s the sort of lot I let in. It 
won’t wash, though. Fancy having a lot 
of outsiders who can’t translate a Latin 
motto, and make “ corpore ’’ a feminine 
genitive. Now old Warminster’s a nailer 
at Latin, and can put one or two of us to 
bed at Euclid. He’ll keep us out of 
blunders of that sort, that make all the 
school grin at ns. 1 therefore propose, 
fifth, fourth, third, and second that Tip. 
Warminster is the president of tlie Philo¬ 
sophers, and that the secretary, treasurer, 
auditor, registrar, and all that lot get a 
month’s notice to jack it up unless they’re 
on the front desk. There you are! Of 
course they won’t like it—can’t help that. 
No back-deskers for us. Front desk or 
nothing I ’’ 

This oration, the longest I ever deli* 
vered so far, and in all probability tbe 
longest I ever shall deliver, was listened 
to with a curious mixture of discomfort 
and attention. At first it was nearly 
howled down, but it took as it went on. 
Warminster, for whom I really did not 
feel quite so much admiration as my 
words seemed to imply, but who yet was 
the hard-working man of our lot—War¬ 
minster was wonderfully pleased with it. 
The others, one by one, dropped their 
noisy protests, and looked out of the 
window. Trimble attempted a little 
bravado by sticking his tongue in his 
cheek ; but my peroration was listened to 
with marked attention. 

"Cuts down the club a bit," said Cox- 
head, who occupied a desk in class on the 
third row, "if it’s only to be top-deskers," 
"Cuts old Sal ont, to begin with," said 
Langrish, who was just on the bench of 
honour. 

*■ It’ll cut you out next week, old boss,” 
said 1. 

*• Me 1 What are you talking about ? ’’ 

" You wait till the week's order is up : 
you’ll see.” 

Langrish glared indignantly. 

" If you think an idiot like vou is going 
to-” 

“ Look here,’’ said Warminster, “ I vote 
we go easy at first, and make it any one 
who’s not gone down in order in a month." 

“ I say nobody who’s not gone up one 
in the terra," suggested Langrish, glancing 
defiantly at me. 


“ All serene," said I, " that’ll suit my 
book. It'll be rougbish on you, though." 

"Will it? See how you’ll feel when 
ou're chucked out neck and crop, my 
eauty." 

My main object bad been to get out of 
being president. But, somehow, in doing 
it 1 had struck a note which made the 
Philosophers sit up. It was no credit to 
me it happened so, but it was one of those 
lucky flukes which sometimes turn out 
well and do a good stroke without the 
striker being aware of it. 

Warminster was unanimously elected 
president, and bore his blushing honours 
with due meekness. 

“ Old Sal ’’—the Philosophers had taken 
to abbreviating my pet name this term, 
I know not on w^t principle of famili- 
arity—" Old Sal piles it on a bit,” remarked 
ho. " Of course he cotildn't help rotting 
the club a bit last term. That's the way 
he's bom. But, considering what a rank 
outsider he was, I suppose he did his best 
(laughter, and cries of “ What about 
Jarman’s Gtiy ? ") Yes, that was a howling 
mess. I vote we keep out of that this 
term, or leave it to the louts. I tell you 
what,” said be, “ I vote we make a show 
up at the sports next month and take 
some of the side out of those day-boy 
kids. They fancy themselves a jolly sight 
too much.” 

“ Dicky Brown told me," said I, "they 
were sure of both the jumps and the 
Quarter-mile and the Tug—and that Sel¬ 
kirk's were going to pull off the others, all 
except the Half-mile Handicap; and we 
mav get that, he says, because they'll 
probably give us fifty or sixty yards' 
lead." 

“ Howling cheek 1 ’’ exclaimed every 
one in furious rage. The idea of being 
given sixty yards’ start in a half-mile by a 
day-boy was too much even for a Philo¬ 
sopher. 

Whereupon we solemnly considered the 
list of events "under 15," and divided 
them out among ourselves, with a vow to 
eat our heads if we didn’t pull off aa many 
for Sharpe's as oil tiie rest of tbe school 
put together. 

We decided to postpone making our 
entries till the last moment, so as to delude 
the enemy into the impression that we 
were shirking the sports sdtogether. Then 
we would, as Warminster politely put it, 
“drop down and rot the lot." 

Before we adjourned for tbe night the 
question of Tempest and Crofter earns 
up, d propot of a report, which some one 
mentioned, that Tempest had entered for 
the open mile against Redwood, and was 
expected to prove a warm customer. 

" Is Crofter in '? ” 

"No—Pridgin is, but of course he 
won’t come up to scratch, and Wales 
only enters for the show of the thing." 

“ Crofter couldn’t look in nt Tempest 
over the mile,” said Langrish, " but he 
ought to enter for all that.” 

" Can he iook in at Tempest over any¬ 
thing ?” said I. 

"Don’t ask questions, and you won’t 
be told no whoppers,” astutely replied 
Trimble. “ I wonder if he expects us to 
back him np ? ” 

"I shan’t,” said one. "Nor shall I,” 
said one or two others. 

“ I vote we let him alone,” said Coxhead. 

" What’s he got to do with us'? When 
does be come across us ? Only when 
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there’s a row on. He’s got nothing at all 
to say to us at other times.” 

” Yoiimeau, if we want to let him alone, 
we shall have to shut up rows ? ” inquired 
Langrish. " Rather rough, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Not if he knows the reason,” suggested 
I. " Let's send him a round robin and 
let him know.” 

" Not half a bad idea.” 

Whereupon the following candid epistle 
was concocted and signed by all present;— 

“ To T. Crofter, Es<i., Capt. Sharpe's pro 
Um. &c., die., &c. 

"Dear Crofter,—Wo the uJidersigned 
Philoscpbers wish to say we’re going steady 
this term on our own hooks niul hope you 
will not think it’s becauso of you. We 
don't want to be interfered with by any 
chap except old Tempest, who ought to 
be cock of Sharpe's, so we’ve decided to 
go steady so as not to be interfered with, 
because wo would rather nctymi inter¬ 
fered with us, because we're all serene 
and ore backing up Tempest and hope 
he'll pull of!' tlie Mile tliut you've not 
entered for. Wo aren’t down on you, 
because you pulled Tempest through last 
term, but it’s rough you're cock of the 
house instead of him, and therefore on 
that account we are going steady so 
as not to give you the fag of interfering 
with us, which we don't mind Tempest . 
doing because we consider he has more 
right to interfere with us tlian you. 
Hoping you are well and in good health, 
as this leaves us. Believe us with kind 
regards to all at home, Yours \ cry kindly 
and in alphabetical onlor so that you 
needn't know who started this letter. 
8amuel Wilberforce Coxhead, Thomn^i 
Jones, Everard Langrish, Jonathan T. 
Purkis, Alfred James Remington Trimble, 
Percy Algernon Warminster, and 011161*8." 

This important document, the writing 
of which, I grieve to say. necessitated 
frequent reference to tbe English Diction, 
ary, Langrish, as Crofter's tag, undertook 
to deliver, and faithfully discharged his 
mission by leaving it on the captain's 
table when he was out of his study. 

It was decided to resist tbe temptation 
of sending Mr. Jarman a similar explana- 
tory letter for fear it might lead to a row 
'which would call for interference. Nor 
was it deemed prudent under the circuiQ. 
stances to commit ourselves in writing 
to Tempest, whom we hoped to ccnvince 
of our loyalty by cheering him on every 
poeaible occasion and otherwise making, 
things pleasant for him. 

How Crofter enjoyed his letter we nons 
of us knew. He was inconsiderate enough 
to give no sign of having received it; and 
still more inconsiderate to allow himself 
on more than one occasion to be publicly 
complimented by the Doctor and Mr. 
Shai^ on the order of the house. 

Meanwhile the Philosophers stuck to> 
their new programme. I had the satisfac- 
tion of piilling down Langrish iroin his 
place on the top desk at the end of tbe 
first week, and be had the triumph of 
recovering his seat at the end of tbe week 
after. In the seclusion of the faggery 
we indulged in a few mild reerimiuatious, 
which were the natural oulcoiite of our 
rivalry; but they only served to blow off 
steam, and we were too keen to win our 
self-imposed battles in class to allow per* 
sonal feeling to interfere much with our 
work. 

Mr. Sharpe was fairly astonished, and 
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took off his glasses and rubbed his mild 
eyes as be re^ over our really merito¬ 
rious exercises and listened to our some¬ 
times positively coherent feats of con¬ 
struing. 

Secretly, too, but with great precaution, 
and in spots far removed from the detec¬ 
tion of the day boys, we practised grimly 
at jumping and sprinting and record- 
breaking generally, and finally, as the 
critical time for making our entries 
approached, agreed upon the particular 
exploit which each of us was to undertake 
for the honour and glory of Sharpe's house 
in general and Philosophy in particulai*. 

Before that time arrived, however, one 
awkward incidout occurred to remind me 
I had even yet not qiute purged myself 
of the follies of last term. I stumbled 
against Crofter just outside his door. 

“ Come in,” said he. 

I obeyed, guessing that at last we were 
to hear something of our famous letter. 


I was disappointed, however. Crofter 
made no reference to it, but said; 

“Those bills you paid for me last term, 
Jones iv—did none of the people allow 
you any discount? ” 

“Discount?” said I,' “what's that? 
We haven’t got to it yet in Syntax.” 

“ Don't be a young as.s. Did none of 
' them give you any change ? ” 

“ Bather, all of them. I brought it 
back, or used it to pay the rest.” 

“ What I mean is, you didn’t make any¬ 
thing out of it for yourself, did you ? ” 

“ Me—oh ! ” the conscious blushes sud¬ 
denly mounted as I grasped his meaning, 
“Yes, you.” 

“Well, only, you see, it was-” 

“ Come, no lies. I know all about it. 
Did you or did you not ? ” 

“ Not from the hat man,” said I. 

“ From all the others ? ” 

“ Only-” 

“ Yesor no, that’s what I want to know.” 


“ Yes, bat-” 

“ That will do. Now I understand why 
you were so pleased with the job. It's 
a profitable thing to help a friend some¬ 
times. Tempest will be amused when he 
hears.” 

“ Oh, I say, don’t—really I didn’t fiwcy 

“ That will do, I say. Cut—do you 
hear ? I only wanted to know whether I 
Was right or not in what I told Tempest.” 

“ Oh, but-” pleaded I, with a groan 

of misery. 

“ If you don’t cut I’ll lick you for dis¬ 
obedience.” 

This, after all my good resolutions and 
hopes that all was squared and that 
before long Tempest would believe in me 
again! 

1 slimk away in despair, and curled 
myself up in my bed that night, the most 
miserable boy in Low Heath. 

{To be eontinaed.) 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STOKY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Ker, 

Author ^ “Champiotu of the Kremlin” "The Tiger Chief of BurwA” ete^ 


B ut in this belief the boy-hunters were 
altogether mistaken. 

Bob Clive was not dead at all: and, in 
' &ct, he had never been more thoroughly 
alive than at that moment, though he had 
certainly had as narrow an escape from 
death as any one ever lived to tell of. 

When the elephant reappeared, he had 
levelled his piece to fire at it, expecting it 
to attack him forthwith. But one glance 
at the monster's dim eye, drooping head, 
and slow, languid, mechanical move¬ 
ments, told him that the end was near: 
and, with a chivalrous instinct worthy of 
Arthur Hamilton himself, he withheld his 
hand from harming a creature which was 
already wounded to the death. 

The elephant passed without seeming to 
notice him, and went straight up to the 
brink of the gulf. 

Bob followed, wondering not a little 
what was going to happen next; but he 
wondered still more when he saw the 
huge beast step deliberately over the edge 
of the abyss, and slowly disappear iuto its 
tombUke shadows.* 

Then there flashed back all at once upon 
the boy’s memory for the first time (for. 
less deeply interested in the matter than 
Bramston and Guest, he had allowed it to 
pass completely away from his mind) the 
weird legend of the “Valley of Unseen 
Depths,” whither the elephants were said 
to betake themselves on feeling the 
approach of death. This, then, must be 
the entrance of that mysterious spot—and 
this elephant was just about to show him 
the way into it 1 

Such a chance was too good to be lost. 
Bob at once discharged bis rifle in the air 
to summon his companions to the spot, 
and then, flinging it down in order to leave 

• Unwii'ldy as we call the elephant, be t* n wonderful 
.olimbor. I have found his tracks not far below the 
DUffliiut ot Adam's Peak itself.—D. K. 


CHAPTER XXn.—AMONG THE DEAD, 
himself miencumborcd for the perilous 
descent, went boldly up to the very brink 
of the hideous cliasm, arguing with some 
show of reason that where an clepliant 
could find footing, he would be able to do 
so too. 

Sure enough, he found, as he had ex¬ 
pected, that the face of the rock was 
broken into a number of narrow, uneven 
ledges, forming a kind of irregular stair, 
which seemed to wind downward around 
I the sides of the chasm. ^Vithout a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, the bold boy lowered 
himself over the edge of the abyss, and 
went down into the darkness. 

He had descended only a few foot when 
he found himself in utter gloom, even 
the very rock-ledge on which he stood 
being quite invisible ; and the heavy tread 
of the unseen monster below him was the 
sole token of its presence. The dangers 
of this sunless descent were formidably 
increased by the insecure footing, tho 
ledges being made perilously slippery by 
the spray of the waterlall; and the thought 
of being precipitated headlong into the 
cold black gulf below, to lie there crushed 
and helpless, and die a lingering death, 
unseen and alone, in the depths of the 
: eternal darkness, was a ghastly prospect 
indeed. 

Few boys of our hero's age, however 
brave and resolute, could have faced such 
a peril without flinching. But Bob Clive 
was not one to shrink back from any 
undertaking upon which he had once em¬ 
barked, however difficult and dangerous 
it might be. 

Nor was the gallant lad nerved to his 
fearful task by any such mean motive as 
the childish and vainglorious ambition of 
achieving a seemingly impossible feat, and 
winning for himself alone the renown of 
having reached a spot where no living 
man had ever set foot. The dauntless 


yoimg explorer had another and a far 
higher impulse to sustain him. He had not 
been over a year in the East Indies with¬ 
out leaming the value of ivory; and he 
knew well that a gorge in which the tusks 
and skeletons of hundreds—perhaps thou¬ 
sands—of full-grown elephants wore lying 
untouched would be a discovery as price¬ 
less as Sinbad tho Sailor’s fabled “Valley 
of Diamonds." 

Here was a glorious chance for him ! 
With a tithe of the treasures which were 
lying here unused and unknown, he could 
rebuild tho fallen fortunes of his master, 
now beggared a second time by inhuman 
treachery ami malice; and now was the 
time for him to prove that he was not 
ungrateful, and to make some return to 
the man who had given him all. 

Bob's wavni heart leaped at the thought, 
and he went forward down the awful 
descent as firmly and cheerily as if plung¬ 
ing down into a pitch-dark cavern beneath 
the earth, under the guidance of a wounded 
elephant, were a thing that he was in the 
habit of dping every day of his life. 

All at once a ho.'irse, hollow, fearful cry 
oome bursting from tlie great gulf of 
blackness beneath him, echoed and re¬ 
echoed amid the darkness from every 
cleft and cranny in the gloomy walls of 
the pit, till it seemed as if all the spectres 
with which Eastern superstition had 
peopled this awful place were shrieking 
at once. Tlien came the sound of a 
mighty fall—a concussion which seemed 
to shake the solid rock—and all was still. 

For once in his life the brave lad was 
thoroughly frightened, and clung with 
trembling hands to the wet and slippery 
rucks, bolding his breath as he strained 
his eyes in vain into the rayless gloom 
below. 

But in another moment his bold spirit 
had recovered its balance, and he guessed 
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the meaning of this strange phenomenon. 
Evidently enough, the wounded monster’s 
fast'failing stren^h had suddenly given 
way altogether, and, unable to sustain itself 
upon that precarious footing, it had fallen 
headlong into the depths of the abyss. 

But even now, though he bad lost his 
guide, and though the latter’s appalling 
&te was only too terribly plain a fore¬ 


But the poor lad’s splendid devotion 
seemed to ^ ill rewarded; for scarcely 
had he made three steps forward into the 
darkness, when his foot suddenly slipped 
—he stumbled heavily forward—and fell, 
without even the time to utter a cry, 
headlong down into the black, tomb-like 
void below! 

Where was be ? Alive ? Dead ? Buried 


boy lay utterly passive, not daring to move 
lest he should find that he had broken an 
arm or a limb, and thus rendered htTp»wlf 
helpless. But when at length, with a 
trembling heart, he ventured to stretch 
out his arms and legs, he found, to his 
indescribable relief, that, though dizzy and 
sorely bruised, and aching from top to 
toe, he had escaped with unbroken 
hones. 



Rallying his confused senses a little, 
our hero became conscious that h« 
was lying upon something soft and 
warm, this being, in fact, nothing else 
than the body of tho elephant, by 
happening to alight upon which he 
had been saved from instant destnic- 
tion. 

But poor Bob little guessed, in his 
joy at finding himself still in con¬ 
dition to make a fresh struggle for 
life, how much that brief unconscious¬ 
ness had cost him. At the very time 
when he was lying insensible upon 
the elephant's carcass, Bramston and 
Guest had been standing upon the 
brink of tho gulf, and peering anxi¬ 
ously down into its gloomy depths. 
One shout from Bob would have 
instantly sent them scrambling down 
to his assi.stance, and they might, 
perhaps, have saved him from whjit 
was yet to come; but by the time tlio 


•• Od the edge of the abyte.' 


shadowing of what might be his own, the 
young hero never thought of turning back. 
The sudden hope of rescuing from seem¬ 
ingly hopeless min the man who had 
sav^ and befriended him would have 
nerved the i^ant boy to encounter a yet 
greater peril, could any greater have been 
imagined; and, with one silent, heartfelt 
prayer to God, be moved onward once 
more. 


alive ? The gloom around him might 
well appear like the darkness of the 
grave; but dead he was not, for, as be 
began to shake off the benumbing un¬ 
consciousness into which he had been 
stunned by his fall, he felt a sense of 
pain ; and buried alive he was not, for a 
faint glimmer of light struggled feebly 
throu^ the blackness that shut him in. 

For some minutes the dazed and shaken 


unfortunate boy had 
recovered liis strength 
.and power of speech, 
his friends were already 
for away, havuig given 
him up for dead, while 
lie, on his piu-t, never 
knew Uiat they had 
been there at all. 

Tho poor lad, how¬ 
ever, vMis mercifully 
sparcii tlio added bit- 
terne.^s of knowing 
that help had been vo 
near him only to puss 
away again, luid tiiat 
he was now bey« nd 
the reach of all Inmian 
aid. In fact, ho Inul 
utterly forgotten for 
the time being tho 
very existence of liis 
late cuiupanious, and 
thought only of the 
strange adventure up¬ 
on which be was bound; for, as soon 
as he was able to stand up and look 
about him, he perceived for the first 
time that the one feeble glimmer of light 
which broke the darkness around him did 
not proceed, as he had till then supposed, 
from the yawning pit-mouth far overhead, 
but from the other side, through the rocky . 
wall that shut him in I Evidently there 
must be some crack or cleft in the rock, 
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and beyond that cleil the unknown valley 
must lie. 

Scarcely had this idea occurred t-o him, 
when its correctness was made fully mani¬ 
fest. His keen eyes—which had by this 
lime grown accustomed to the ghostly 
twilight of this sunless den—conld now 
discern that a vast mass of rock, reaching 
as high as llie mouth of the gulf itself, 
had bean fo.ced like a wedge right down 
between two mighty cliffs, probably by 
the Biiock of that earthquake which, 
according to the old Portuguese monk's 
strange narrative, had closed for ever the 
entrance of the mysterious valley. 

This formidable barrier had effectually 
blocked the course of the stream; but the 
pent-up waters l>ad gradually scooped for 
themselves a new channel through the 
light gravelly soil underneath the rock, 
making a narrow and irregular opening, 
through which the faint light appeared 
to struggle. 

It is a hackneyed 8 a 3 dng that the 
Englishman never knows when he is 
beaten, and Hob Clive was an Englishman 
to his very hiigcr-tips. Bruised, bleeding, 
lialf-stmmed.nlono amid the deadly damps 
end toiub-likc blackness of this ghastly 
abyss, and not knowing even whether ho 
could find any means of escape from that 
grim dungeon when his work was done, 
his only thought was to do it forthwith ; 
and the inonicut he was able to move, ho 
set about his terrible task once more. 

In this perilous attempt he was aided 
by a fortunate accident, without which all 
his courage and resolution would have 
been in vain. The torrent, which, when 
in full Hood, completely filled the narrow 
and uneven rock-tunnel through which 
the young fellow had to creep, was now' 
shrunk to a mere thread by the long- 
continued heat and drought of the “dry 
season; ’’ and the falling away of its 
waters had lefr the dangerous passage 
barely practicable. 

Even as it was, the daring boy hod actu¬ 
ally tolayhinjselfdown at full lengthen the 
water, and, keeping bis mouth and nostrils 
above it as best he might, to drag his 
bruised and aching body slowly and pain¬ 
fully along, by digging his fingers into 
the shifting and treacherous gravel that 
formed the bed of the stream- The ice- 
cold w’ater chilled him to the very bone 
ns be thus crept onward in darkness 
beneath the roots of the mountains, and 
he knew well that at any instant the 
giving way of a portion of the mighty 
moss above him might crush him to 
atoms; but he never flinched for a mo¬ 
ment. 

But, in such a struggle, no courage 
could atone for the lack of strength; and, 
exhausted as he was by his long march 
through the jungle, benumbed with cold, 
and still weak from the effects of his fall, 
poor Bob felt his strength fast melting 
away. 

Was he doomed to die then, with the 
goal actually in sight and the secret fairly 
within his grasp which would save his 
master ? 

“ I mmt do it 1 ” cried Bob, setting his 
teeth in desperation; “ and then, if I can 
only live long enough to tell Mr. Hamilton 
where the place is, it don’t matter if I die 
then ! ’* 

It did indeed seem as if that heroic 
devotion had power to conquer the might 
of death itself; for just then the feeble 
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light beyond him suddenly broadened 
and brightened, the freezing water seemed 
to shrill away, and, with one last effort, 
our brave Bob dragged himself up out of 
that cold black tomb, and there burst upon 
him a spectacle which blotted from his 
mind, in an instant, cold, hunger, bruises, 
weariness, and all. 

He stood at the entrance of a deep, 
narrow gorge, walled in by mighty cliffs 
of grey granite, between which streamed 
the golden glory of the setting suu, flood¬ 
ing the whole defile with that rich, solemn, 
subdued light which fills the aisles of 
some vast cathedral. Far above him on 
either side the giant precipices, without a 
leaf or a blade of grass to soften the gaunt 
grimness of their eternal desolation, 
towered up to a height of more than a 
hundred feet. About fifty yards beyond 
him this grand natural gateway suddenly 
widened into a small oval valley, or rather 
basin, at the far end of which glimmered 
faintly, through the ghostly shadows 
which were already creeping over the 
lower part of this weird ravine, the waters 
of a tiny lake; and toward this lake the 
diminished stream crept feebly amid great 
mounds of gravel and fallen stones. 

He bod found it ac last then, that long- 
hidden spot in which no living man had 
ever set foot, and whose very existence 
was unknown to the thousands that dwelt 
around it. Had he had any doubts as to 
this being really the legendary “ Valley 
of Unseen Depths,” they must have 
3 'ielded to the added proof that now started 
up in all its ghastly vividness right before 
his eyes. 

Between the stern grey walls of this 
great temple of nature's building lay 
outstretched a rocky, uneven floor, as 
black as night—whether from natural 
causes or from the effect of some trenieu- 
dous conflagration, the solitary spectator 
could not tell. All along this gloomy 
pavement, in bare and hideous contrast 
to its inky blackness, laj' strewn a count¬ 
less number of giant skeletons, which the 
boy recognised at once as those of ele- 
phnnts. 

This, then, was the famous place of 
refuge “ where the elephants went to die; ’ ’ 
and a weird sight it’ was. Mighty tusks, 
huge dome-shaped skulls, whitened ribslike 
the arches of a cloister, and bones as large 
as the pillars of a church-door, lay pil^ 
on every side in a formless chaos, without 
order and without end. 

Many of these relics bad lain there for 
centuries, unseen by mortal eye; and as 
the lonely boy looked down upon them, 
there flashed back suddenly upon his 
memory the recollection of a grim picture 
which Arthur Hamilton had once token 
him to see in London, representing, with 
all the gloomy and haunting vividness 
that had made its great author w'orld- 
famous, the “ Volley of Dry Bones ” which 
Ezekiel saw in his vision. 

The overwhelming ghastliness of this 
great panorama of death, the added terror 
given to it by the deepening darkness of 
night, and the chilling effect of a silence 
as deep and gloomy as if every living 
thing but himself had been swept from 
the face of the earth, awed the daring lad 
in his own despite ; and for one moment 
he paused as if hesitating whether to 
advance farther or not. 

But farther he must advance, for a 
twofold reason. In the first place, now 


Di( 'Lized 


that he had actually succeeded in reach¬ 
ing this hidden stronghold of mar^'el and 
mystery, which no human eye bad beheld 
for ages, he was fully determined not to 
leave it without exploring all its wonders; 
and moreover, he hoped to find at the 
lower end of the valley some easier exit, 
feeling that, in bis present exhausted 
condition, it would be simply isnpossible 
for him to make his escape from it by 
forcing his way back through the stream- 
swept tunnel, and climbing in utter dark¬ 
ness the perilous succession of slippery 
rock-ledges which had all but cost him 
his life already. 

Onward went the adventurous boy se- 
cordingly, picking his way as best he might 
amid the monstrous skeletons that Uy 
strewn so thickly on every side. Some 
had fallen into the channel of the stream, 
and were lying broken and dismembered 
amid the stones and gravel. Others lay 
outstretched upon the bare black ruck, 
iust as they had sunk down to die ages 
oefore; while others still were leaning 
against the huge boulders of granite, with 
on unconscious pathos in the attitude 
which teld how these dying Titans, feeling 
their strength fail, had caught at any 
support that lay within reach. 

As the valley widened, the bones lay 
thicker still, and Bob was more than 
once compelled to scramble right over 
them, meeting with not a few hair¬ 
breadth escapes from falling right upon 
the spear-like points of the mighty tusks 
tliat bristled around him. 

And now the young explorer became 
conscious for the first time—for till then 
the terrific grandeur of the wild scene 
that lay before him had left no space for 
any other thought—of a curious warmth 
and dryness in the air, very singular 
indeed in a spot which he would naturally 
have expected to find as damp and cold 
as au underground dungeon. 

This phenomenon, coupled W'ith the 
ominous blackness of the soil upon which 
he trod, suggested to our hero a new and 
startling thought. Could he have found 
his way by chance into the interior of a 
volcano, the fires of which were not yet 
quite extinct ? 

The idea was any*thing but a pleasant 
one, and for a moment even our bold Bob. 
courageous though he was, felt almost 
inclined to turn back. But, rallying all 
his pluck, he went onward once more, 
though the interior of the ravine was by 
this time so dark that he was more than 
once compelled actually to grope his way. 
As he went along, be happened to pass his 
hand over his clothes, which had been 
dripping wet •when he entered tho valley. 
They were now all but dry ! 

At this new nion’el, the vague uneasi¬ 
ness which bad begun to creep over the 
forlorn boy deepened into downright 
alarm. He remembered the eartbqu^e 
spoken of by the old Portuguese monk as 
having blocked the entrance of the valley, 
and it occurred to him that if that per¬ 
formance were to be suddenly repeated, 
he w’ould find himself in a very awkward 
fix. 

Thus meditating, he struggled up to the 
brink of the lake, and could see, even 
amid the deepening gloom, that its dark 
waters were girdled with a perfect ring of 
whitened elephant-bones, as if this bad 
been tlie recognised goal of the dying 
monsters, though so many of them bad 
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&Uen down and died ere they could reach 
it. A perceptible increase in the warmth 
of the air as he neared the lake had 
forcibly struck him, and, plunging his 
hand into the water, he found it hot! 

Hot—not boiling like the famous 
“Geysirs” of Iceland—but of much the 
eame temperature os a cup of tea which 
has been allowed to stand two or three 
minutes after being poured out. 

The sinister impressiveness of this 
practical warning was not lost upon the 
observant bo}*, who felt that the sooner 
he could make his escape from this spot 
beneath which subterranean fires were 


smouldering, the better it would be for 
him ; and he bent all his energies to dis¬ 
cover the opening that he hoped to find 
in the rocky ramparts which shut him in. 

But he searched in vain. Just at this 
point, where the valley was at its 
broadest, there was still light enough left 
to show him that he was confronted by a 
solid wall of granite, which rose sheer up 
from the farther end of the lake, imbroken 
by cleft or crack, hundreds of feet into the 
air. It was plain that there was no 
passage here, and that, if he meant to 
escape, he would have to go out the same 
way that he had come in. 

{Toh* eontinued.) 


“ Can't be helped,” said the young 
pioneer philosophically; ” and, after all, 
I don't suppose the pl^e is going to blow 
up between this and to-morrow. I’ll just 
lie down and have a good sleep, till there’s 
daylight enough to let me see what I’m 
about; and it’s odd if I'm not fresli enough 
in the morning to climb up that hole 
again, let it be as bad as it likes ! ” 
Fortified with this reflection. Bob ^d 
his prayers, and lay down to sleep behind 
a sheltering boulder, as quietly as if he 
had been back once more in his old 
quarters in Mr. Quest’s bungalow at Palm 
HilL 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTUKE. 

By Henby Fbith, 

AulJtor “ On Ihf Winfft nf the \find!' “ Schpoi Daft at Sandilandi," ete^ etc. 

CHAPTEB UU.—WHAT HAPPENED AT THE “FOUErEEN STABS” HOUSE OF CALL— AN ALABM I 


fpBE door was immediately shut behind 
X US and further explanation was im¬ 
possible. We had nearly two hours on 
our hands, and Armstrong proposed to 
pass the time, in the hostelry named, with 
some dinner, and a pipe of tobacco after¬ 
wards. 

” Well, youngster, of all the sea-lawyers 
I ever saw or heard of, your precious uncle 
is the worst! A mean-spirited, cold¬ 
blooded cheat. If I had my way I’d 
strangle him." 

” I don’t care what be does if he would 
tell me where my mother b. He may 
have ill-treated her and Adela, driven 
them away from bis house-” 

“ Well,” interrupted Armstrong, ” let 
us wait \mtil the old lady comes to see us. 
Here we are it the ‘ Stars.’ We shall 
find some Guinea-men here—some slaving 
captains, I doubt; but don’t you pay them 
any attentions, youngster. We will keep 
our own counsel.” 

This was good advice, and we acted on 
it. Several inquiries were made concern¬ 
ing us, and one ill-favoured seafaring man 
actually came into our box in the eating- 
room and tried to induce us to ship with 
him. He asked many questions concern¬ 
ing us, but Armstroug had reasons for his 
refusal, which at length rebuffed the 
captain and even made him insolent. 

A quarrel nearly ensued, and knives 
were handled; but the landlord was for 
calling the watch, and so an end was put 
to the business, which might have ended 
badly. Armstrong ehook his head when 
I suggested leaving the house. 

” Wait till the hour strikes,” he eoid. 
“ I’m afraid your precious uncle is con- 
cemed in this, and his servant-woman 
has led us into danger. If she prove false 
wj shall know what to do." 

This was a view of the case which had 
not occurred to me, and I was loth to 
accept it then. 

Five o’clock chimed, and the elderly 
servant had not appeared at five minutes 
after. Armstrong rose, pud his reckon¬ 
ing, and we were about to quit the tavern 
when we were surprised by the entrance 
of Lawrence Halliday, who welcomed us 
both in a friendly manner, and ex- 
^ined his presence there by request of 


” Come upstairs,” he said. ” W'e have 
a private apartment, and there is business 
to be done.” 

“But,” cried Armstrong, “where is the 
old woman ? Did she tell you of our 
appointment ? ” 

“ We heard of your appointment with 
Eliza from herself,” he replied. 

“ Martha, you mean, Master Halliday.” 
I said. “ But can you find my mother ? ” 

“ The brat is crying for his mammy,” 
said Armstrong. “ I'm tired of it! Let us 
hear what the woman has to say. Come 
on! ” 

We had by this time reached the door 
of the room which had been engaged for 
our interview. A sense of important 
business impressed me, and I think we 
all felt that a crisis of some kind was at 
hand. Halliday opened the door, and the 
first person on wliom my gaze alighted 
was my dear mother! There were two 
other l^ies in the apartment, but I paid 
no attention to them. In a moment I 
was locked in mother’s embrace. 

“My darling boy,” she sobbed, “safe 
and sound! Returned at last I Oh, how 
thankful I am! ” 

At length I was released, and. having 
assured my anxious mother of my safety 
and soim^ess, I turned to look at the 
others. One glance satisfied me. Adela, 
wonderfiiUy improved, nicely dressed in 
fashionable clothes, looking quite a belle, 
smiled at my astonishment. 

“ Adela I Is it possible ? ” 1 ex¬ 

claimed as I took her hand. 

“ Quite possible, Master Reginald,” she 
repli^ demurely. “ It is even I myself, 
and no other. Ask Eliza if you doubt me.” 

“ Who is Eliza ? That lady yonder ? " 

“Yes; she is my old nurse, Eliza 
Fortune, who has t^en care of me so 
many years.” 

I turned round to greet the woman of 
whom I had heard so much from Mrs. 
Halliday—the nurse who bad carried off 
Miss Adela in a fit of temper, and who 
had BO cruelly punished the girl’s mother 
by her revenge, had after all guarded the 
child; but she could not restore her to 
her parents, who sorrowed without hope 
for 80 long, and died in ignorance of the 
girl’s existence. 

I turned, as I have said, tq confront 


this cruel woman who had kept her secret 
bo well that Adela never suspected the 
condition of her parents and of her po<Mr 
mother’s sad existence. She had trusted 
to the nurse, and knew no other care 
until she came in after years to Bristol as 
Jasper Murdoch's ward—or adopted child. 

ElizaFortune—or Riddle, as her married 
name was—looked up as I turned round. 
She was not very old, but wore a settled 
look of sorrow and distress. A.s the light 
fell on her face I recognised it os that of 
“ Martha,” my uncle Jasper’s grim do¬ 
mestic. 

“ Martha ! ” 1 cried in genuine astomsh- 
ment. “WeU, mother,” I continued, “I 
think this is a day of surprises for us all! ” 

“I think your tmcle will find it so." 
remarked Halliday, significantly. ” Eliza 
has quitted his service for ever; Adela 
will never return to his bouse ; and Madam 
Murdoch will remain with you, Master 
Reginald, I dare say.” 

” Then what will become of you, Adela ? 
Won’t you live with us? ” I asked. 

“ For the present she will. Your cousin 
has no other views just yet,” said Eliza. 

“ My cousin! My uncle you mean,” I 
asked as I stared at Eliza, whose face was 
a puzzle. She fascinated me somehow. 

No, young sir,” she said quickly. “ Miss 
Adela is your cousin. She is the daughter 
of your mother's half-sister, Penelope 
Green. Heaven forgive me I I took the 
child away, and her mother died within 
the year a^r—a lonely widow. I called 
the child Hemphill.” 

“ You were cruel—a revengeful woman I 
How you ever could do such a thing I 
cannot understand. But you have suf¬ 
fered ! ” I said. 

“ Suffered I Ay, suffered os no one here 
will, I hope, ever suffer. The torture of 
remorse and regret; the impossibility of 
atonement. Not until 1 heard of her 
mother's death did I realise my crime 1 I 
was fond of the child, and she loved me. 
Poor thing, she little thought that the 
nurse she kissed and played with had 
killed her mother’s Impuiness. Mrs. 
Green could not have Uvea, sir; but her 
end would have been happier with her 
child.” 

“You deserved a whipping,” remarked 
Armstrong, “a whipping at the cart's tail!” 
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Adela was all this time silent. She had 
been anticipating some discovery, but 
such a confession had never been dmamt 
of. Martha—or Eliza—had confided in 
my mother, who was terribly shocked, and 
for some days would hold no communica* 
tion with the woman who had betrayed 
her trust so shamefully. But, by degrees, 
Adela’s future, and her fortune, de> 
manded consideration, and my mother, in 
my absence, was persuaded to countenance 
“ Martha " for Adela’s sake. The meaning 
of the mysterious letter mentioned in an 
early chapter .of this history was then 
explained. A truce was signed, and Adela’s 
interest insisted upon. 

Laurence Holliday, who had also some 
knowledge of Adela’s infancy and child¬ 
hood, was consulted, and thus, after a 
while, it was determined to break away 
from Mr. Murdoch and his associations. 
A hint at Adela’s position and fortune 
aroused the old man's wrath, and he per¬ 
emptorily turned my mother and the girl 
out of his house. This act brought 
matters to a climax. It was a declaration 
of war—Eliza was compelled to side with 
the ladies, and did so. Then my uncle’s 
behaviour in sending me to sea was ex¬ 
plained, and bis manner of dealing became 
Imown to my mother and Adela. They 
became anxious oonceming me, but my 
uncle would ^ve them no information, and 
at length refused them even a bearing. 

Thus defied, the women united against 
the harsh tyrant who had injured them. 
Young Halliday relinquished his com¬ 
mand, told all he knew, and imcle became 
more angry than ever. Then the loss of 
the Sultana irritated him; suspicions 
were aroused, and he became very cap¬ 
tious. Never a favourite, he estranged his 
acquaintance, and then my disappearance 
was commented on. He declined to give 
my mother any information, and shut 
himself up with his thoughts and his 
account-books. My arrival with Arm¬ 
strong reopened his wounds as it were, 
and made him still more angry. He felt 
that the toils were closing round him. 
His assistants were turning upon him: 
though he defied, he feared them, and now 
the alliance against him was cemented by 
“ Martha,” the wife of his late partner and ' 
accomplice, Jonas Biddle, who had been 
the catspaw, the easily manipulated tool 
in Jasper's unscrupulous hands. 

When “ Martha ” turned against him he 
knew the game was nearly over. He 
could not hope to combat her evidence, 
and yet he defied us all to do our worst 

All tliis was subsequently explained. 
Adela heard the servant's confession in 
silence and tearful surprise. She had 
never suspected such a revelation as that. 

looked at her, and perceived the 
horror which was gradually taking the 
place of the regard which the girl had 
formerly entertained for her. A sad, 
strained look, a yearning expression, came 
into the woman’s eyes, softening the bard, 
determined lines, and almost begging for 
pardon. But Adela made no response. 
She clung to my mother closely, as if 
afi^d of being again snatched away from 
her protectors. 

Eliza sighed deeply, but made no 
attempt to turn the girl’s attention to 
herselfi She had confessed her guilt, and 
had tasted the bitter fioiits of her crime. 
They all turned from her. Those whom 
she had protected and assisted despised 
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her. She was certainly reaping the har¬ 
vest of sin in full measure. 

“Well,” said Armstrong, after the 
pause had become irksome, ” what’s to be 
done ? Are we to let that old fox get 
away with all the plunder ? Wasn’t there 
something said about the young lady’s 
fortune ? ” 

” My niece was certainly entitled to a 
considerable sum of money, which I sus¬ 
pect Mr. Murdoch claimed as next-of-kin, 
and obtained in the default of nearer 
relatives. But of this we cannot be cer¬ 
tain until we have made inquiry.” 

“ And thus the matter will end, I sup¬ 
pose,” remarked Halliday. “ But I am 
for punishing the man. He has no pity 
for us, and would sweep us away if ho 
could. Who’s there ? ” 

This question was elicited in conse¬ 
quence of a loud knock at the door. 

” Open, in the King's name I ” cried a 
voice without. “ We have a warrant. 
Do not hesitate; resist at your peril.” 

Halliday and Armstrong exchanged 
glances. “ The fox is showing his teeth,” 
said the former. ” This is directed at us, 
mate.” 

“And at the youngster,” added Arm¬ 
strong. 

I turned as pale os my mother. Did 
my uncle seek to save himself by shutting 
our mouths as convicted smugglers ? But 
the demands for admittance continued, 
and some prompt action became necessary. 

“ This is a private room,” replied Eliza 
quickly, ” a ladies' apartment. What do 
you re<iuire ? ” 

” You will see when we break the door 
in. Will you open it ■? ” 

“ Go quickly ; get to the leads,” whis¬ 
pered Adela, who seemed the most col¬ 
lected : “ we will try to detain the men.” 

Halliday was already at the casement. 
Beneath it the lower windows protruded, 
and effectually concealed those below from 
us, and we hoped we were equally con¬ 
cealed. There was no time to lose. 
Halliday crept out; I followed, after a 
teariul embrace from my mother, and 
Armstrong came last. Dusk favoured us; 
we reached the roofs in safety, and crawled 
over some other roofs and Mong the gut¬ 
ters until we reached a comer where all 
further progress was impossible. 

There was apparently no pursuit. 

” Do you see or hear any one 7 ” asked 
Halliday. ”1 wonder whether we shall 
be followed I ” 

” Let us look about for a way down,” 
suggested Armstrong. ” Can you see any 
trap-door, or a strong spout perhaps 7 ” 

But spouts were not available. We had 
no apparent means of escape, nor did we 
at first reflect in what direction we had 
come. The evening had closed in during 
our long discussion; the heavy clouds load 
accentuated the gloom, and so it happened 
that at half-past seven we were in almost 
total darkness. 

A rapid but careful search revealed no 
trap-door, and there was no other way 
by which we could descend. To retom 
was useless, or worse than useless; to 
advance was out of the question, quite 
possible; to get down equally impossible. 

” Three sailors stranded on a house- 
roof,” remarked Halliday, with assumed 
cheerfulness. ” A nice state of things I ” 

“ Wonder where we are 1 ” said Arm¬ 
strong. ”1 can work out my position at 
sea, but aloft like this 1 am entirely out of 
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my reckoning. Now, youngster, where 
are we 7 There’s a house below, I think.” 

” I think we are near the end of the 
street—” 

*‘ Think I you lubber; we are at the end.” 

” The end of the street in which my 
uncle lives,” I added. 

” What makes you suppose so ? ” asked 
Halliday, quickly. 

” Because the ‘ Fourteen Stars ’ liee to 
the east of the house, and we have been 
travelling on the slates westward. Mj 
imclc's house is lower than others, and is 
near the end. If I am not mistaken, you 
will find some roofs below us, tfiough we 
cannot distinguish them clearly, so this 
parapet looks like the end one of all.” 

“Yon may be right,” replied Halliday, 
after a peep over the parapet into the 
darkness. “ Seems to me there is a 
' passage underneath, and some 
buildings beyond low down.” 

“ Then we are at the wrong end,” I said. 
“Let us try toget down from the other side.’* 

“ We can’t drop dowm from here,” 
added Armstrong; “but be careful how 
you move. Perhaps some of your uncle'a 
spies may be dodging us.” 

YVe returned very cautiously, and then, 
with a sudden accession oi cotirage, I 
volunteered to reconnoitre the premises. 
My offer was accepted. Armstrong and 
Halliday concealed themselves behind 
chimneys and prepared for resistance ; if 
I gave any alarm they would come to my 
assistance at once. 

1 crept as cautiou^y as a eat along 
the gutter at a pretty good elevation. The 
night was by this time very dork ; a few 
lamps twinkled in the streets below, but 
there was no such illumination as would 
be seen nowadays under such circum¬ 
stances. There was no need to feel giddy, 
and in a few minutes I reached the win¬ 
dow of the room whence we had hurried 
away. There was no one in tlie apart¬ 
ment; the intruders bad searched, and 
quitted the room, followed by our friends. 

It was dark—not a sound penetrated 
through tlie closed casement; but at a little 
distance, at the very comer of the inn, 
nnder the dormer window, with its quaint 
gabled roofing, a ray of light darted out, 
very conspicuous on tlie black parapet. 
I crept on, and peeped in. There were 
three men seated at a table in the apart¬ 
ment, which was generally used as a 
sleeping-room apparently. All three were 
attired in their surtout coats and hats, 
and were in earnest conversation when X 
peeped cautiously in. 

One of these men was my uncle Jas]^. 
The other two were strangers to me, out 
their villainous faces I shall not easily 
forget. Some horrible scheme was doubt¬ 
less on foot. The two unknown men were 
sailors of a certain class; they were swar¬ 
thy, wore earrings and savage jewelleiy ; 
their talk was Sickly interspersed with 
profanity. Some unwholesome bargain 
was being arranged. 

“ If I could only hear! ” I thought. 
That something unpleasant was on foot 
was evident I pulled the casement gently, 
and then more forcibly. To my surprise 
and delight, it yielded and opened Voices 
were then audible. I listened. 

“ Then I can depend upon you both,** 
my worthy uncle said. “ These men are 
in my way : you understand.” 

“And tlie kiddy?” asked one of the 
swarthy sailors. 
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Yes: I must get rid of him too. Take 
him ofi to the coast. I’ve done with him. 
But the two hands will serve yon better.” 

“ Never fear: we'll flog any nonsense 
out of them. If we fail there's the ‘ press,’ 
master. The king would give money for 
them." 

“ Ay, but off the Guinea coast they tell 
no tales. You’ll see to that. Now mind, 


picions of our arrangements. You can 
capture them there, and sell them on the 
Coast if you like. But the boy must not 
be injured. Ship him, but no violence 1 
He is my own flesh and blood." 

" And you wouldn’t hurt yourself. Of 
course not! ” sneered one of the sailors. 
“ Well, you may depend the captain and 
me will be there at nine of the clock. 


We waited some minutes; at length the 
gleam disappeared, and we all breathed 
more freely. 

" Now,’’ I said," if the casement is open 
we can descend through ‘ the Stars,’ and 1 
will tell you all 1 have heard. Meanwhile 
keep in hiding—I mean till to-morrow.” 

" Don't quite imderstand your course} 
mate," said Armstrong. 



Dusk favoured ut, aad we reached the roefe in eaCity. 




fail me not. We will i endezvous at the 
Beacon to-morrow night at this hour. 
The door wiA be open—go upstairs; but 
be cautious abont your tinder, for there is 
powder stored in the middle chamber, and 
some may have dribbled out on the stair¬ 
way. D’ye hear.” 

” Ay, ay, we hear, but when shall we 
have the men and the money ? ” 

" Both to-morrow. They have no sus- 


Tido serves at eleven, and we can slip off 
quiet. Done, old gentleman. Here’s your 
health, old schemer I" 

^Vhile this pleasant toast was being 
honoured, I crawled away and joined 
Armstrong. Then Halliday crept up. 

” .\Dy news ? Any pursuit ? 

most awful conspiracy," I whis¬ 
pered. " Keep silent a moment, please; the 
men have not gone yet. \\'atch t^t light." 


“ Nor do I," added HaUiday. ” What’s 
your ‘ meantime ’ ? We haven’t done any¬ 
thing yet! Come to business, youngster." 

” My uncle has sold us to a Guinea- 
man," I whispered. "We are to be kid¬ 
napped to-morrow!" 

Both my friends were for a monent 
silent. Then they simultaneously made 
some very strong remarks concerning my 
UBcle and his designs. 
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I expladDed all 1 knew. The bargain 
was too horrible, too treacherous 1 If 
either of my companions had met my 
imcle Jasper then, I think he would have 
bad but a alight chance of life. 

“The old fox!" they cried. “The 
slave-dealer! So he is a trafficker in men. 


Is he ? Well, we knew he was a smuggler, 
but not a slaver. If we can only lay hands 
on him I He would sell us to preserve 
his secrets, would he t Ah! we shall see ! 
the Barmecide sloop is in the Roads! ’’ 
These and other indignant remarks 
were freely indulged in, and when the 


men's just anger had partly subsided we 
made an effort at retreat, having some 
trust in the Barmecide, a sloop of war. 

“ Let's get off this top first," said Halli- 
day, “and then we can discuss things 
more on a level." 

beeontinued.) 


B07 LIFE IN AUSTKALIA. 

Bt Bb. Beoinald Hobslet. 


TTkcie Bob," said Jack one morning, “ is it 

U not strange that I have never seen a 
kangaroo since I’ve been here." 

“ Not very,” I replied, “ for as yet you have 
never been far enough afield to do so.” 

“ But we saw a wallaby the other day, you 
know," went on Jack, “and after we had 
saved it and the ‘ joey ’ from the dingos, we 
saw several more feeding in the long grass on 
the flat." 

“Very true," I answered; “but the 
kangaroo and the wallaby, though they 
certainly resemble one another in shape and 
in many other particulars, yet have each cer¬ 
tain distinotive points, and differ a good deal 
in their habits." 

“ But they belong to the same family, do 
they not ? " asked Jack. 

“Oh yes, and to the same genus too. 
The difference is one of species, of which, 
counting kangaroos and wallabies together, 
there are over twenty. The wallaby is smaller 
than the kangaroo, which latter often attains 
a height, or rather length, of eight or nine feet 
from nose to tip of tail." 

“But you said there was a difference in 
their habits, uncle." 

“ And so there is. The wallaby is fond of 
the scrubs and gullies, but the kangaroo 
prefers the open forest country, and the high, 
grass-covered plains, to the scrub, where they 
rarely retire except in the breeding season, or 
to save themselves from a hot pursnit. How¬ 
ever. I am going to ride over to the She-oak 
Banges this morning, to look up a mob of 
horses, and you may come with me if you 
like." 

“ If I like I " echoed Jack ; “ I should just 
think I would." 

Half an hour later we were cantering in the 
direction of the Ranges, Jack all eagerness 
and expectation, flying on in advance of me 
every now and then, and challenging me to a 
race. 

“ Save your horse, Jack," I called out. 
laughing. “ He will need all his wind if you 
are going to send him after a koorah." 

“ That’s native for kangaroo, I suppose,” 
said Jack, reining up to my side again. 

“Quite right," 1 answered; “just as 
potoroo is for kangaroo-rat, a very small 
member of the marsupial order." 

By this time we had arrived at a small 
creek which it was necessary to ford. The 
fiat over which we had been riding came to 
an abrupt end here, and the opposite bank 
was BO steep as reaHy to form a small hill in 
itself, and to effectually conceal anything 
that might be going on on the other side of 
it. Suddenly, just as wewere in mid-stream, 
while Jack was volubly encouraging his pony, 
which had a perfect horror of water, I heard 
from the bank above a loud report like that 
of a toy cannon. 

“What's that?" said Jack, pulling up 
and looking back at me. 

“A kangaroo," 1 whispered. “Ride up 
the bank as quietly os possible, and you w'ill 
see him. As yet he is only alarmed." 


* Sec also “ A Niglit with the 'Pouumt,'' p. 331 ante. 
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Cautiously we struggled to the top of the 
bank, and then an astonishing sight met our 
eyes. The plain in our immediate vicinity 
was occupied by a great drove of grey kan¬ 
garoos, all lying up in the sun, and evidently 
unprepared for the sudden intrusion of their 
enemy man upon their camping ground. No 
sooner did we appear, however, than, as if by 
magic, the peaceful scene was changed. Quite 
close to the top of the bank sat, with head 
erect, a solitary buck, the sentinel evidently, 
though this time at least he had nearly been 
caught napping, for he stared at the pair of 
us in the most bewildered fashion, as if he 
could not believe his eyes. Only for a moment, 
however, and then, with a terrific thump of 
his great tail on the ground, be made off as 
hard as he conld, followed and preceded by 
the remainder of the drove, the mothers pick¬ 
ing up the little “ joeys,” and cramming them 
into their pouches as they flew along at top 
speed. 

“ There you are, Jack." I cried. “ Now 
you see kangaroos running for the first time. 
Watch bow-” 

But I spoke to the empty air. for. shouting 
like a Comanche, Jack clapped spurs to his 
pony and sent him after the kangaroos. It 
was neck and neck for a moment or two, but 
presently the little horse, tired already by 
Jock’s eccentric evolutions, dropped behind, 
and the terrified koorahs soon disappeared in 
the distance. 

“ Ah, ha, Jack 1" I langbed, as I rode up to 
where he sat, puffing and blowing after bis 
gallop. “ You might as well try to catch an 
electric spark with your hands as a kangaroo 
with that little pony." 

“Phew I" said Jack, wiping the perspira¬ 
tion from his face. “ Can’t they just go ? ” 

“ I should think they could," I answered. 
“ They can all move pretty quickly, but the 
‘ flying doe,’ as the female kangaroo which 
has never borne young is called, is one of the 
fastest animals on the face of the earth, and, 
given a fair start, runs very little danger of 
losing either its life or its liberty." 

“ What was that big fellow doing by the 
bank?" asked Jack, who was gradually 
recovering his breath. 

“Sentry-go," I replied. “Kangaroos are 
very timid beasts, and I imagine they have no 
vory strongly developed power of scent, for 
which they compensate by always posting one 
of their number on sentry duty to warn them 
of approaching danger. At the first suspicion 
of peril, the sentinel raises his tail and brings 
it down thud upon the ground. At this the 
rest of the herd stop feeding, and raise them¬ 
selves up in a listening attitude, while the 
‘ joeys ’ pause in their play, and make ready 
for a start. The moment that hypothesis 
becomes certainty, thump, thump goes the 
tail of the sentinel, just as a picket fires his 
rifle before bolting for the camp, and the next 
moment in go the ‘ joeys,’ and away go ‘ old 
men,’ mothers, and * flying does,’ helter- 
skelter over the plains." 

Jack looked thoughtful. “ I didn't see any 
old men,” be said, after a pause ; “ but I was 
riding very fast, so perhaps I missed them." 


Then, catching sight of a twinkle in my eye, 
he added with a laugh, “ Oh, how silly 1 am I 
Of course you mean some sort of koorah." 

“Yes," I said, “we coll the full-grown 
male kangaroo an ‘old man,’ or ‘boomer.’ 
The latter term, however, is usually reserved 
for those of exceptional size." 

“ But," said Jack, “ I noticed there were 
quite a number of little ones playing about 
in all directions. How do they manage to 
get back to their mothers in time, when the 
danger comes suddenly as it did just now?" 

“ Ah! if you bad not been in such a hurry 
to be off, you need not have asked that 
question. Always on the alert, the mother 
kangaroo never allows a ‘ joey ’ to wander 
very far away, and at the first alarm she 
bounds towards him, while he as rapidly 
hops to meet her. And then the little crea¬ 
ture half springs, is half caught up into the 
protecting arms and stuffed into the pouch, 
where he quickly settles himself, and pokes 
out his graceful little bead, his bright eyes 
glancing in all directions, as he is borne 
rapidly out of barm's way.” 

“I never saw anything go so fast," said 
Jock, “ and all on two legs." 

What do you mean by ‘ all on two legs ’ ? " 
I asked him. 

“Why, I mean that their fore legs never 
touched the ground at all.” 

“Ah. I understand. No, the kangaroo 
when feeding uses his short fore paws to 
convey the blades of grass and young shoots 
to his mouth, and supports himself en¬ 
tirely on the elongated hind legs and the 
long thick tail, from whioh habit certain 
people have dubbed them ‘ tripods.' Then, 
when quietly covering the ground as 
they browse, they simply bend forwards till 
the fore paws touch the ground in front of 
them, and, assisted by the toil, heave their 
bodies forward, very much after the fashion 
of a man on crutches. But when in full 
flight, as you saw them just now, their way 
of going is very different. Then the fore 
feet do not touch the ground at all, but are 
held closely pressed against the chest, while, 
with a tremendous bang cf the tail upon the 
ground, and springing upwards by means of 
the muscular power of the hind limbs, the 
kangaroo launches forward, high in the air." 

“Its tall sticking straight out behind it," 
commented Jack. 

“Quite so. Very possibly the tail acts as 
a kind of combined balancing pole and steer¬ 
ing apparatus. But it further assists the 
animaJ in its upward bound, being brought 
to the ground with a thud at the conclusion 
of each leap, and pressed hard against it as 
the next is undertaken.” 

“ Yes," said Jack, “ I can see the marks of 
the tails in the soft ground. And what a 
distance they cover at each leap." 

“ Well, twenty to thirty feet at a bound 
is a by no means out-of-the-way perform¬ 
ance for a kangaroo of large size; so. you see, 
they can travel a long way in a very short 
time." 

“ But can they keep it up, uncle ? ” 

“ Indeed they can. Their powers of ea« 
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durance are remarkable, dogs and horses 
alike being often worn out in vain pursuit if 
the ground is hard and dry; though, if the 
chase is over soft, wet country, the pursuers 
have usually the best of it in the long 
run.” 

“ I suppose the dogs soon pull them down 
when they come up with them," said Jack. 

" A timid doe, perhaps; but with a full- 
grown male it is very different. He \wll 
tight for his life to the last gasp, and woe 
betide the dog or man who comes within 
reach of his powerful hind foot with its ter- 
ribleclaw. lassureyou that when a ‘ boomer ’ 
gets his back against a tree and stands 
facing his foes, he is treated with the most 
profound respect by h:s assailants, human 
as well as canine. Experienced dogs which 
know their work will always try to work 
round a kangaroo, and by springing at the 
back or side of his neck, bring him to the 
ground. But the kangaroo is quite alive to 
such tactics, and with head erect, and back 
jammed well against the tree, he shuttles 
round and round the trunk, always keeping 
the dogs well in front of him. Not uncom¬ 
monly a young dog, perhaps at close quarters 
for the first time, and burning to distinguish 
himself, attacks a kangaroo at bay, and 
pays for his rashness with his life. With a 
bound the unfortunate pup springs straight 
at the great marsupial’s throat, whereupon 
the ‘ old man,’ with one forward kick, disem¬ 
bowels him, and stands ready for the next 
assault." 

" Do they ever take to water ? ” 

" Frequently, and it is not unusual for the 
koorah, standing in the shallows or swimming 
with the stream, to hold a hound under 
water long enough to drown it. But it is 
not true, as some veracious historians assert, 
that when attacked near water the kangaroo 
will seize a dog in his fore paws, bop off to 
the stream and drown him.” 

“Are they good for anything?” inquired 
Jack. 

“Kangaroos? Oh, yes. The tail makes 
very good soup, and a particularly fine 
leather can be mode from the skin. But it 
is not on this account that we destroy the 
kangaroo, as I tcld you the other day, by 
hundreds, sometimes thousands at a time, 
but because they make such terrible havoc 
of our cornfields and clover patches." 

“ Well-” began Jack, and then stopped. 

“ What is it ? " I said. 

“ Oh, I was only wondering if we should 
see a potoroo. What is it like ? " 

“ Exactly like a kangaroo in miniature ; 
but instead of progressing by leaps and 
bounds like its big cousin, it shuffles along 
at a curious headlong cantor, with so many 
doublings and twistings and turnings, that a 
very clever dog is required to run it down." 

How big is it ? " asked Jack. 

" Bather larger than a rabbit, and it lies 
up very close by day in a cosy nest of its 
own making in the midst of a thick clump of 
grass. None of the large marsupials indulge 
in the luxury of a bouse ‘ not builded by 
hands.’ This is just the sort of place for 
them," I added, “ but I am afraid you won’t 
seo one, as they are nocturnal in their 
habits." 

*' Unless we kick one up as we ride along." 
said Jock. 

Which is exactly what you have done,” I 
cried, as the little animal I had been describ¬ 
ing rose suddenly from under the feet of 
Jack’s horse, and scuttled off at a great rate, 
darting at last into a hollow tog for safety. 

“ 1 see his tail sticking out," shouted Jack, 
jumping off his pony and rushing to the log. 
while I reined up and sat still, laughing at 
his eagerness. 

Down went the boy on his knees and made 
a grab at the protruding But while 

yet his hand was in mid air, the kangaroo 
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rat, with a terrified squeal, backed rapidly out 
of the log,'and fell he^ over heels in one direc¬ 
tion, while my nephew executed an equally 
rapid change of baM in another, just as a lithe 
black body shot like a streak of lightning 
from the hole immediately over the spot 
where Jack had been kneeling a moment 
before. It was a black snake, and for the 
moment I do not know which was the most 
frightened—myself, as leaping from my 
horse I rushed forward with my heart in my 
mouth : Jack, who lay sprawling on his back; 
the deadly, venomous reptile ; or the potoroo, 
each of which made tracks in a different 
direction. 

“ Jack ! ” I cried, “ did he touch you ? ” 

“No," said the boy, picking himself up; 
“ but he seemed to hiss right in my face as I 
tumbled over." 

“ Thank Ood you were not bitten! ’’ I said 
fervently. “ At this season the bite of a 
black snake is most deadly. But come," I added, 
hastening after the snake, which was still 
plainly visible as it glided swiftly over the 
short grass, “ let os pay that gentleman out 
for frightening ns all so much, and do a good 


service to the rest of the bash community at 
the same time." 

As I spoke I took a long aim at the snake 
with my stockwhip, bringing the supple lash 
down across its back with a smart crack. 
The snake stopped os if it bad been shot, 
and then began to wriggle helplessly where 
it lay, for its back was broken. 

“ Why, uncle," said Jock, in astonishment, 
“you scarcely seemed to touch it." 

“Oh,” I answered,as I finished the reptile 
off with two or three heavy blows on the 
head with a stick, “ one doesn’t need a sledge 
hammer to put a snake hors de combat, for 
its vertebral column is as delicate as a watch 
spring, and a well directed stroke with a 
riding whip will snap it like a twig. And 
now, my boy," I add^, os we remounted our 
horses and continued on our way, “let this 
be a warning to you to rememlwr that the 
bush has its perils as well as its attractions, 
and be careful how you put your hand into a 
hollow log before you know what is inside it." 

“ I will," said Jack, “ and no mistake, for 
that ugly black thing nearly frightened me 


out of my wits." 
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HOW TO SKETCH A HOBSE. 

Bt Geoboe L. Setxour. 

(IIVfA IHuttralloni hf the Author.) 

brushes in hand. And I can assure you that 
it is of importance—{^rcrtf importance —that 
you should keep yourself cool and collected, 
and with as many of your wits handy as you 
know how. Harmless, imbecile-looking 
people only may, up till now. have been 
crowding round to see the show, but (know 
it beforehand), just as you have twisted a 
••pricked" ear into a "kicker's” car, and 
then back again to something resembling a 
silk hat in trouble instead of an ear, still un¬ 
decided as to whether after all you won't 
utilise the blotch for a tail, and do a hir.d 
view rather than a front—T say that just at 
that critical juncture the dreaded butcher-boy, 
with basket well on his hip and a nut between 
his teeth,will spot you and sidle up behind you. 

Now, a haughty mien and self-complacent, 
superior bearing on your part may have 
answered well with the ordinary fry of on¬ 
lookers, but it won't wash with the butcher- 
boy. Do the best you can. I wish you well 
out of it. 

In the first place, be careful to use the 
medium over which you have obtained the 
greatest mastery, be it pencil, water-colour, or 
oil paint, for you may in confidence accept 
my assurance that you will require to bo 
hampered as little as possible with your 
materials. 

Then do not attempt too much, nor expect 
too great a success at first. Try, say, a 
sweep's pony. Such animals are generally 
pretty well gone, and won’t want two men to 
hold them. Select such “ a model ” if for no 
other reason than that the contrast between 
the wretched daub you turn out and your 
model shall not shock you too severely. 
Endeavour to select one with as much 
“ character ’’ and shape left in him as 
possible—one with something for the “ artist 
to lay hold of," as the saying goes. Do not 
misunderstand me. I advocate your chocs¬ 
ing a played-out animal at first, simply 
because such a one will cause you less trouble, 
by standing more quietly, than a horse in 
good condition would be likely to do; know¬ 
ing full well that you would find it im¬ 
possible at first to tackle a spirited animal, 
with fiery eye and quivering uostriU (very 
difficult to catoh), to say nothing of an ever 
varying, satin-like coat, bard to master even 
by accomplished painters. 



M axv young as¬ 
pirants who 
I'cml this journal 
will doubtless bi- 
glad to receive a 
few practical hint- 
how to go about 
sketching a horse 
with as much comfort and dexterity as pos¬ 
sible, and so I purpose putting aside my brush 
for a tew minutes and telling them, in a 
matter-of-fact sort of way, how, according 
to my experience, it is possible for young 
artists, at least, to form some idea how to pro¬ 
ceed with their work, when for the first time 
they are face to face with a “ sitter." 

In the first place you are sure to be 
nervous and pretty well mixed up by the 
time you have got your palette out and 
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Always start with a fixed porpose as to 
pose, and never deviate. Don’t burry and try 
to znake a “show ” quickly by getting on a 
lot of useless and troublesome painL If you 
start a head by drawing in the blinker (a good 
way) do the blinker and not the noseband. By 
that. 1 mean yon are to make a point of 
getting some well in at once, as, by so 
doing, yon will be better able to grasp the 
whole thing with confidence and a degree of 
certainty. A carefully measured bit of work 


your model and afterwards in your picture. 
Then the distance between the ears. Patting 
in the second ear, front band, and second 
blinker will be comparatively easy, and 
drawing the noseband immediately after, on 
your road down, will be delightful recreation, 
especially the shadow underneath it. Then 
you would dot in the off side nostril, bit, and 
end of the muzzle or lips. 

Take care to note correctly the space 
between the nostrils and the depth from the 


instance. Get in all the masses of shadow first, 
and then all the leading masses of light. 
Now begin to hunt about for half-tones and 
reflected lights, but not before yon have 
arranged the masses. 

The probability, unfortunately, will be, 
notwithstanding aJl your care, that the whole 
affair will be a rare mess, partly resembling 
a great variety of objects; but never allow 
yourself to be carried away from the thought 
that it is a horse you are after anyhow. 



will be like a port in a storm to you very often, 
a something with which to compare other 
parts of your work of which you are doubtful. 

We will suppose you are attempting to 
sketch a horse’s he^ from the front, and 
that, as a fact, you have drawn in the off¬ 
side blinker with more or less care. 

Bee how much easier it will be to get the 
car above it in the right place and in right pro¬ 
portion. You cannot go far wrong if that 
original blinker is constantly referred to in 


bottom of the nostrils to the lips, letting your 
eye constantly take in the different measure¬ 
ments from ^e noseband downwards. You 
will find a bridle always a great help to you 
in getting the proper relative proportions 
of a head in all positions. 

Don’t attempt what you don’t see. When 
you have got the head well and pretty 
correctly blocked in, half close your eyes and 
seek for the chief masses of shadow in your 
model—under the blinkers and noseband for 


Your audience will be certain to entertain 
grave doubts as to what you are seeking to 
get at, and audibly express their doubts. This 
won’t cheer you. It will be at this moment, 
moreover, that the butcher-boy will put his 
spoke in. Of ooorse, it is not within the pro¬ 
vince of this chat for me to attempt to lay- 
down hard and fast rules of procedure should 
you be tempted to open a disrassion with him, 
as much would depend on your build and 
bow you fancy yonnelf. I think it would be tk 
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preoaniion worth taking to ascertain whether 
yoo or the butoher-bo; has most impressed 
the company. If he has, I think I would go 
quietly on with my work were I in your place. 

Always remember that it is of (Solute un¬ 
importance how you effect your object and 
obtain a desired end. Of course, most ways 
have been adopted by this time, and 1 don’t 
say that my methods are superior to those of 
other artists, but 1 do know that by following 


inspect his tail, mind that you do so, there 
being wonderful character in the tail. Don’t 
forget this I 1 have known a successful tail 
to save a picture. Don’t draw tails from 
memory, and recollect that a tail that 
“makes” one horse ruins another, and vice 
versd. Don’t bother about keeping the canvas 
nice and clean, rather make it a bit dirty to 
start upon, 60 as to persuade yourself, as it 
were, that you have nothing to spoil—an un¬ 



my instructions you will be less likely to get 
hopelessly mixed than if left to your own 
devices at first. 

Althongh I have before said never deviate 
from a fixed purpose, decide once and for all 
how your horse is to appear on canvas and 
work up to the idea, at the same time utilise 
opportunities for studying your model. The 
horse won’t help yon, but moke a point of 
cultivatiog patience. If your sitter in his 
perversity manifests a desire that you should 


cultured man sometimes eats his dinner as 
well again off a dirty cloth 1 
Well now, say you are going to draw in a 
horse, side view. Start from the top of his 
withers, down the shoulder line to the point, 
then the chest line, and stop. Go back to the 
withers, and start down his back till you come 
to the highest part of his back, behind where 
the saddle would come—then stop. Go back 
to where you ended the line at bottom of the 
chest, and carry on a line from where the back 


of the fore-legs would join tho body, along the 
belly or barrel of the horse till you come to the 
stifle, or part where the first or stifle joint 
meets the body of the horse—then stop. Trot 
away back again to where you left off at the 
highest part of the back, behind the saddle, 
and carry on the line to the tail. Don’t draw 
the tail, but work down tho hind quarters till 
you come to the end of the quarters; then stop, 
and go back to where you left off at the stifle 
joint and carry on the line till you reach the 
hocks. Now glance over the “ block in ” and 
correct it. After which start on the neck. 

Work a line from a spot from which you 
think the ears will spring, down to the withers, 
then draw the under line from the throat 
down to shoulder line, which is the first line 
you drew. You will be astonished how re¬ 
spectable an idea of the general form of a 
horse these few lines will convey. Now block 
in the bead, and after that the fore legs, and 
carefully finish the bind legs, reserving to 
yourself the treat until the last moment of 
putting on the tail. You have no idea how 
much you will have wanted to stick that tail 
on sooner. Remember that the points of a 
horse vary according to the purpose for which 
it is bred, and therefore it is better to say 
nothing on that head just now. 

Prom four to five yards is a good distance 
to stand from a horse when sketching for the 
purpose of a foreground figure. If the horse 
is going to sleep and you want it to wake, 
don't say in a thin voice “ Gee up,” but in a 
deep earnest manner say “Gur-r-r-r-r upl ” 
People around will be impressed, and believe 
that after all yon are to the manner born. 

Study the chest of a horse well; it is full 
of peculiarities; also the way tho hair ra¬ 
diates in the centre of the under neck line 
about half way between throat and chest. 
Don't forget the little horny excrescences on 
the inside of the legs, remembering that on 
the fore legs they are above the knees, while 
on the hind legs they are below the hocks; 
study the hocks thoroughly ; also the knees, 
both are orammed full 0 ! subtle drawing. 
Never draw horses on theory, as many do, 
and let your sketch alone—mind this—after 
you have carted it home. It is sure to be 
pretty middling anyhow, and you are certain 
to rob it of some value by working on it 
without the model. 
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THE BOY’S OWN ALPINE GABBEN, 

By D. Dbwar, of the Boyal Gabdens, Kew. 

(Set Coloured Plait.) 

PAST X. 



Kit to the Plaxto r\cLti>ED ix the Colocreo Pi^te. 


1. Purple RaTUOiidJa. Ramondia pgreaaiea, 

8. Sazifraga loDgifoUa. 

3. Heucliera Mauguinea. 

4. Nulling Star of Bclhlehem, Ornitbogalum nutant. 
6. Zepbjr flower, Zepheranlhei eariuata. 

6. Japao primroce, Primula Japonlea. 

7. Triteleia aoiOora. 

8. Walilenbergia saxieola. 

0. Sikkim primula, P. SUHmtniit. 

10. Ofclamen-leaTed poppp, £omecon thionantha. 

11. Robinson's blue Anemoue, A. nmoroM oar. Robin- 

loniana. 


13. Alaoj-flowered daffodil, Polpant/iut nareUiu* papa- 
raceut. 

13. Maciiabs saxifrage, Saxi/raga nMrfMi3i<ni& 

14. Glacial pink,/IfaiarAMi pforlof/s. 

15. Pine Campanula, Campanula abirtina. 

16. Angels’ Tears, SartUtut McR<frui •. eonoolor. 

17. White Snakeanead, FrUtllaria meleagrU. 

18. Sis.vriiichium grandiflomm. 

19. White Wood-liljr, TWlffam grandldorum. 

30. Boop-petticoat uarcissus, Corbularia monophylla. 
81. Primula rosea. 

23. Wahlenbergia scrprilifolla. 

33. Grape liyaciuth, Huteari boirpoidet. 


34. Elwes' Snowdrop. Galnnlhus Rlwrtil. 

36. Auricula Tar. /viniula auricula. 

36. Gentianella, Gmliana acaulit. 

87. Bog's tooth violet, Rrtihioninm dnu canit. 

38. Hair; Primula, P. pubcicem alba. 

89. Dutchman's breeches, IUrtnlra mnadeneit. 

SO. Alpine Rockcrcfs, Alpttum monlaNum. 

81. Polygala ChamsbuxuB purpuiea. 

38. Primula Reldii. 

33. Epilobium obconlatnm. 

34. Spring Gentian, Genilana oema. 

35. Turban bell-flower, Cam/> 0 nHl<i lurbirafa. 

86. Webbed Houseleck, i!im)/>ervtr«vi araebnoidtum. 


I N the establisbmeot of a garden, or even a 
garden nook or rocker;, of an; pretensions 
at all, the qnestion of annnal ezpenditare is 
often of most importance to the amatear, 
especiall; if garden-loving bo;, and we hope 
to be able to show, therefore, in the course of 
this article, that not on1;tbe least expensive, 
but the one form of gardening above all others 
b; which we ma; derive the greatest pleasure, 
with the least expenditure of time and monej, 
is that of bard; flowers. To sacrifice the bit 
of garden around our homes, or our own 
special bed, to gaud; plants, that perish at 
the first approach of cold weather in Sep¬ 
tember, is surely not the most economical or 
eatisfactor; wa; of dealing with it. We have 
to make our plants good every year either by 
purchasing a fresh supply, or we have to keep 
a small gremhouse 4 r which to protect and 
propagate them, in readiness ior the follow¬ 
ing summer. 


The one argument in favour of a green¬ 
house as part of a villa residence is that it 
gives us a pleasant winter garden, where we 
ma; go in the coldest and dullest days, and 
enjoy a variety of beautiful plants and flowers, 
impossible in the open air. Bnt this green¬ 
house will not be available for the plants re¬ 
quired for bedding purposes unless of a size 
out of all proportion with its sur.'oundings. 
The expense of heating will be found a con¬ 
siderable item, and the amount of care and 
attention required to keep the bouse in good 
order will be a serious tax on one's time and 
resources. It is not enough to go out and 
attend to the greenhouse on); when one feels 
disposed, as in the case of a garden of hardy 
flowers; the neglect of one night in winter 
will nndo the work of a year, and to keep a 
man to look after the beating apparatus, air¬ 
ing, watering, cleaning, etc., will be an annual 
expense that may well be dispensed with, and 


a portion at least pnt in the direction of per¬ 
manent arrangements. 

There are numerous groups of plants that 
do not require such attention as described 
above, so nomerous, indeed, and so varied that 
there can be no doubt that a garden may be 
made by their means not only beautiful, but 
of the greatest interest and educational value. 

A glance at the accompanying coloured 
plate, which, beautiful as it is, really repre¬ 
sents only a very small corner of the alpine 
garden, ^ows the possibilities in a garden 
made with these hardy denizens of high moun¬ 
tains. Let “ B. 0. P. " readers then direct a 
portion of their surplus cash or time towards 
permanent arrangements, procuring and 
planting only those plants which are found to 
be perfectly hardy in their particular districts, 
and of sufficient floral beauty to compensate 
for the partial loss of one's gay ribbon bor¬ 
ders. 
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There is do comparison between the beantj* 
of form and ooloor of an; of the charming 
plants in the picture, and the gand; geranioms 
fonnd in almost ever; rilla garden. Not that 
the geranium is not naeful in its wa;, and 
beautiful too, but that so man; other plants 
are more beautiful, and more useful, inasmuch 
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as the; are permanent and sta; with ns, 
coming up ;ear after ;ear stronger and more 
vigorous, and dower in greater abundance 
than before. It not unfrequentl; happens , 
that the best things in our gardens, such as a 
group of the tiger or white lil;, a well-formed 
flowering shrub, a rich heaT;-laden Oloire de 
in be eominueil.) 
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Dijon rose, or a sweet-smelling jasmine or 
boDe;8uckle against the cottage wall, full of 
beaut; and fragrance, ga; for the most part 
and interesting all through riie ;ear, did not 
cost so much as we often give for a few fane; 
geraniums, which last but a few months at 
best. 



MARCH. 


Riie, ilxprlj arul fiaooth—not ronml or polnt«iI, but 
ora]. JuKt rub theo) over with a cluth wrung uut of 
warm water before you set tlieuj. 

Flee liens are enough to go with one oook. anil if you 
are buylug to keen, you mutt see that tliey are young. 
Hens that have flnj«lie>l their secoml seaaon'i laying 
Fhould be fattened for the market. ]’eu them up and 
fooil four times a day very regularly on bolleil flour rikI 
suet, oatmeal and milk, rlcc and treacle, etc. This 
food must not be fluid. Oire au allowance of fresh water. 

A good uest for sitting bens ma; be made from an 
old cheese bos without the bottom. Put a damp turf 
uodemeatb, and over this a layer of oaten straw. 


EnTOHO 


1—la Foaltr; San, Pigeon Loft. Aviar;, 
Babbit, Xoaaol, aad Oardon. 

Bt GoBOOIT StIBLES, C.U., U.D., B.X. 


r g POULTHT Run.—G oing in for fowls, are yon 7 
Well, I bare nerer adrised any one to do so with 
tbe Idea of making his fortune Ouly If you hare 
plenty of room ; If you lire in tbe country or suburb# : 
If you can give your feathered friends a grass rau ; if 
you can attend to them regularly twice a day, and If 
you have a lot of table scrape and garden refuse that 
would otlterwlse go to waste, and you don't keep a pig, 
then, by all meane go in for a few fowle and you will 
turn the waste into new-laid eggs for breakfast, 

DOW and then a sousle ban for mnner. 

On the other band. If yon have a bit of money to 
spare, with plenty of time at your dispo^ some extra 
brains of ttie kind and qumlty usually supplied to 
breeders, then there is just a chance of y our making a 
UtUe money by breeding prize poultry. 

Anyhow, poultry br^ing is a delightful fancy or 
pastime, a^, although It may not be quite so lucra'tlre 
as crusslng-sweeping, it is more respectable. In this 
month of March you will, of course, still go on setting 
bens. And when the chicks come they want nothing 
the first day, then for a day or two, to gfve them a good 
start, hard-boiled eggsmixeil with the oatmeal draggled 
with milk. Don't let tbe mother eat any. If you liare 
tbe hen under a coop, leave food about at night, if 
there be no mice, so that the chicks can iMve it early. 
The chief secret in chicken rearing Ilec in wanntfi, 
sunshine, and constant feeding. Put the coop on tbe 
grass In fine weather, and the chicks will get flies aud 
grubs and things, and thrive nicely. 

Sittinghenswaotcobe welt looked after. Theyought 
to bare fooil, maisc and barley, once a day, and plenty 
of clean water ami a dust bath. Vermin ore ciidly 
kept at hay, but if they get a footing it is most difficult 
to get clear of them again. 

Sprinkle eggs vrith lukewarm water now and then, 
er round aboot the nest if very dry. 

In cbooelug eggs lor settiug see that they are a fair 


The Pigeon Lorr.—I shall be brief this month, be¬ 
cause I have recently given apaper on pigeons (p. SI6 
an/e). Pee<l your dttlug pigeoiisuu nice fresh grey peas 
and smWl tick beans. Renumber that if the hoppers 
are not kept constantly full, you will have troubla 

k'ffg-bauitd la one of the ailments of laying plgeooa 
Tt Is a sign of debility often brought on by mating 
too early. Oil the vent with a feather aud mid over 
the steam of hot water lu a cup. Give treacle and 
flour aa a laxative and au old nail or two In the drink¬ 
ing founaiu. 

Catarrh. With discharge from eves and nostril. Give 
a oastor^ii capsule: keep warm ; tetlie tbe head and 
fSM frequently in warm water r^dcne<l with the per¬ 
manganate of potash or Condy's fluid. 

Going light. This is a kind of consumption. Cap¬ 
sules of ood liver oil Is our only chanoe, but If the 
pigeon ia not very valuable It is west to destroy it. 

The AviAnr.—Pair about tbe miildle nr latter end 
of the moiitli according to tlie weather. You may 
expect oil kinds of nictlous if you )iair hurriedly or 
raslily, and all kinds of worry if you do not use judg¬ 
ment. I knew a boy who paired two cocka Oue said 
to the other, "If you stay in the corner and never 
move you won't be (onclieai; if you don't you'll have 
one eye knocke<) out quicker than 1 cao crack a seerl.” 

Welt, these two cocks maintained an armed neutra¬ 
lity, Biul each kept his own tide of the cage, aud tlio 
boy went about wondering why they didn't lay uiy 
eg^ He is woiiileriiig to this day. 

1 knew anotiier boy wIkp paireil a couple of hen«. 
One did lay a» egg and the other looked on. “ We'll 
have a flue family some day," said the one tlwt looked 
on. I never coa>d make out whicli was tbe bigger fool, 
tlic hen that laid the egg and seemMl so proud, or llw 
boy wlio did tlie (Airing and was smiling froA ear to 
ear when he taw the egg. 

How about pairing, miiid these ru'et. 1. Do not buy 


birds except frem really respectable people. 5. If 
pswdble, see the birds before purcliMe. 8. Tliey miitt 
be young, bright, and bold, aud as well up os possible 
In points and projicrties. 4. Keep in separate cages 
till pairing day, then place the cages contiguous for a 
day or two. If the cock brings the hen a bit of food 
and the doesn't turn up her I ill at him, they whl do. 
S. Have the breeding cage ready—German : aud,6. The 
nloe clean seeds and water, and egg and brewlcrumb. 
Do nothing at all unless von do it well and heartily. 
To watch a pair of canaries in their breeding season 
and note all their winsome funny ways is in tuelf au 
education. 

TfiK RABBimT.-Yon won’t do much good with 
rabbits unless you can afford tbe time to ouikc them 
OH comfortable as possible. 'Diry must luivc fresh 
air anil a bit of sunshine, they mmt liave an occa¬ 
sional bop or run nut. if they are to be gviiuinely 
bealtby. They mutt liave a hutch that does nut smell 
aiKl is dry, a retiring room with a very dry bed, and 
plenty of wholesome fooii, dry—not witlicreil—greens, 
roots, and oats, with oceasloiially a mash. 

Vary the dry food, but onts make a gnoil staple of 
diet. I'm some nice sweet hay in a little sack. 

Tlic rabliil bucks are kept in hutches by tliemsclves. 
They should not be bred from more tiMti four times a 
season. The tine should be about ten months otirl the 
buck twelve They go in kindle a month. Tlie young 
mnot not be interfered with till in about a tortiiighi's 
time tliey come downstalre to bre^fiut some flue 
morning. Peal the doe extra well while giving milk, 
and do nothing to frighten her. 

The Kexxeu—T hose who brecil dogs are always 
pleaseil to have pnppies in springtime, because they 
have all the long joyousilays of summer to romp aliout 
and get strong in. Fred tbe mother extra well about 
four tiroes a day, and juA sec that the bed It extra dry 
a»d eofL But don't loneh or lalt to the pops till tliey 
are a month old. This bint is worth gold to brealcrs. 
They come to know the sounil of a human voice all too 
aoon, aud fret and worry ihemscivei and you too. 

Wean grailoally after the flfth week, aud feed when 
they can lap, on milk, warm with a little sugar, and 
thicken as tliey get older. Thicken with either Bprattfe 
pappy food or tbe biscuits well boiled. 

OCR Oaiu)E.nr.—I f the month la dryrou muA get 
tbe ganicns quite ready for tlie sev<i. anil towacds the 
end of it you may pnt in your vegetoble seeds Giao 
plenty of room and plenty of manuie. VegetaUce will 
not thrive without manure and sunshine. You never 
can get nuything to grow well under trees, and in 
kitchen gardona which are also orchards the things 
will not thrive well. Air and light ore as mneb 
wanted as manure. 

The window boxes ought to be very gay now with 
carlv spring flowers, and so should your beds artd 
borders. Keep down weeds wherever you m them. 
Make everything aa tidy aa poMlhle, and early next 
month you ought to have the main body of your crop 
down. Potatoes will Imve been planted ere uow, tbe 
late ones first. 


S.—Hatnrtl Hiitory. 

Bt Ret. Theodorb Wood, t.b.e, 

I. Birds.—M arch is a month about which 1 do net 
partlcnlarlj like to proplieey. One year I went down to 
the seaside quite early in the month, aud hud three 
weeksof lovely weather.so that we wrre lying about on 
the gTaaa,aad birds were laying, and fusecu were hi 
mullitiidea. And the next year 1 wenlilmvu D> tbe Mine 
lilaoe, a week later, and liud a foot of snow and a biting 
east wind for tlie whole fortnight during which 1 rr- 
malnal. Bo that the rraders o( lheM> “Dt'ings" will 
pltase unilerAand that I are sisaiklug of wksl uaghi to 
be found in an average year. 

Rome of the birds will begin to lay—chiefly those 
which look forward to rearing a second or eveu a tlnnl 
brooil licfore the end of the mossuii, and to are obligal 
to economise time. As far os my own experience goes, 
the Uinish Isone nf theearllest of all. siid 1 iiseil to find 
its compactly-built but untidy neats quite early In 
March. I really think the bin! tries to nxike its liome 
as oonsplciious as possible, tor it will build witliin lialf- 
a dozen fret of a nincli frequented pathway, or in a tall 
oak bnsh where even the leaA obeervant cannot help 
notieing it And if everything else fails. It will leave a 
lung hireamer »( str.iw lianging out, wliicU liaucaa up 
aud du.i II iu the niml, and catclies the eye at once. 
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Of coane you will oot be guilty of the cruelty 6f 
toking the eutire couteoti of a nest. As n ^nenil rule, 
one, or cren two eggs can be abstracted witliout caus¬ 
ing the parents to desert; and some birds, such ns the 
long-tailed tit, will continue almost iudelinitely to re¬ 
place those wUch are stolen, so long as the nest is not 
roughly pulled about. But the vrren is an cgce|ition, 
and even to insert a finger, before incubation has com- 
mcDced, will result in desertion. 

About “ blowing" eggs. The old plan of making a 
bole at each end lias quite gone out of fashion, and 
many collectors will not hare more than one hole, and 
even that not yerj large. If thi.s plan bo aJo)iU.-<l, 
liowcrer, a special instniiuent is necessary. Less fasti¬ 
dious people can blow almost any egg without noticeable 
disfigurement, by making one falr-size<i bole near the 
centre, and another, of vt-ry much lesser size, at the 
smaller end. After the contents hare been expelletl, the 
shell should be thoroughly rinsed out with water, in 
Older to prevent unpleasant odours arul discoloration. 

Don't gum the eggs on to a sheet of cardboanl, as 
some collectors recommend. Par bettor to obtain, or 
make, a sliallow wooden tray or two divided into small 
partitions, each of which can be set apart for the eggs 
of one particular bird. The eggs ehonld rest on a little 
cotton wool: and if you care to laliel the partitions, 
you can obtain a printed list for a few pence of any of 
the natural-history dealers. 

The autumn migrants will be leaving us this month, 
and some of the spring visitors arriving. Of course you 
will }Ot rlowu in your uote-book the dates on which 
you see the former for the last and the latter for the first 
time. 

II. Insects.—I n the earlier part of tlw month, look 
out for the Yellow-horued {Cfmatop/iora jtacieornti), 
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which rests on palings and birch trunks by day, and 
comes to street lamp.s by night. In the famous wood 
at West Wickham I once took nearly a hundred speci¬ 
mens in two afternoons, in a little plantation of saving 
birches, about twenty Yards square. The Kentish Gloty 
(£nUromu tfrticelor) tiles in the woods in tbesunsliiue. 
but is local aud scarce. Tlie Oak Beanty (AmphidaHt 
prodromaria) may visit the lamps, or turn up upon an 
oak trunk. The'Briudlel Beauty {Buton hiiiaria) is 
more plentiful, and is not tuicommoii even in some of 
the London Squares. The rare Birch Prominent {.Vole- 
don/a carmelila) appears, but if you catch it yon will 
be lucky. The fence surroiitiiiing .4diIliigtoii Park, 
near Croydon, is the most likely locality, as one or two 
specimens are taken Cliere iicarlyeverv year. Anil at the 
end of the month the Pine Beauty l Prur'ien piniptr-la) 
should be looked for on the trunks of pine aud fir. But 
it is eery bard to see. 

This month is one of the 1)0.^ for water-beetles, and 
the fishing-net should be in constout use. Clear water 
is no goc^ Try weedy stnunis, ditelies. {Mnds, and 
pools, and remember that brackish water has many 
species of its own. And don't carry your captives home 
alive, unless you wish one half to be devoured by the 
other on the way. 

III. Plants.—S ome of the early spring flowers, such 
as the celandine and the wooil anemono, ought to be 
showing tlicm.sclves; and violets and primroses will 
bear them compony if the weather be fairly mild. The 
spurge laurel blossoms in woods, aud the gulden saxi¬ 
frage may be looked for In damp copses and by the 
sides of small rivulets. But the botanist will l>c able to 
do but little during tbc chilly uioiitli of March, and 
must still coutcut himself cbicfiy with the pleasures of 
outicii>Aiiou. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(FOCBTBEKTH SERIES.) 


*'A Story Heeding Words/' 

• ICoiUinutJ/romp. 338.] 

Agea 19 to 34. 

Prlte—One Guint-ct. 

Fn.\xci-s Mahy Jajiivs (aged SI),83, Do Parys’Avenue, 
Bedford. 

CEIiTinCATES. 

Az<>B Fkatt, Bargate House, klUdcnhaU, Suffolk. 

Katharine DoiTotuv Haddkon, Ihurney Hall. 
SpiVsliy, Liiiculii>tiire. 

CiiAitui E. Gj;U'HTIis, Uanilnr Vicarage, Aberyst- 
witk 

Li>iK MuiRY Fkdpkr, G, Brisbane Street, Hobart, 
Tiismauia. 

klAKV K. STErifENS, Torpoiut House, Salt Rlvor, Cape 
Town. 

E. C. llonns, Molshanger Farm, Basingstoke. 

(r. Hani-ox, 3, Uiirliiiirion Road, New Malden. Surrey. 

O. H. iJENMsoN. 40, Kirkdalo, Sydenham, s.e. 

AiiTlil'R H Smith, Box 141, Durban. Natal, S. Africa. 

LizxiR Backhouse, 34, WcUington Street (St. John's), 
Blackburn. 

OVKH-AGE. 

Janie DiTEriN, 3, 8L James' Villas Wocdlands, Isle- 
wortlu 


Correspcniicntc. 



IL Mercer.—I f yon wish to know bow modem guns 
are made yoii should get “ Foumlry, Forge, and 
Factory,’’ published at 86, Paternoster Row, price 
2s. 


SMtrr.—1. The drawing is of no use to us. 3. The 
Death Valley is described in “ Coder the Ava- 
lanobe." 


Oriental—Y our best plan would l>o to write to some 
of the leading firms in the trade, aud give refer¬ 
ences. 


Admirer cp the "B.O.P."—You have only to walk 
down to th-‘ National Gallery, and at the Sc. Martin’s 
Church end you will scctlie hills and staudordsaud 
recruiting sergeants all complete. 


Hector.—Y on are too old for the sea. A ijuarter- 
master in the army is a commissiiuieil officer, tbc 
appointment being generally given to one who lias 
risen from the ranks. 


Pdsst-Tip-Toes.— 1. You should mount your botanical 
specimens on loose sheets of cartridge (xiper or some¬ 
thing of the sort, and bind them up into a book 
afterwards. - No ready-made book ie satisfactory, on 
account of the different thicknesses of the specinicus 
not being allowed for in the “ guards." 2. It would 
be better to get an egg-blower, but let some one show 
you how to use it before you try for yourself. 


Adahttr—H edges are said to have been introduced 
here by the Romans, but not to have been generally 
adopted until James i.'s time. The idea was not 
only to mark the boundaries, but also to shelter the 
young crops from the cold winds. The ditch is older 
than the hedge. 


In our next Part a new Sterry, of thrilling interest, by Jules Vzbne will be commenced, as well as a new School Story 

by the Ber. A. N. Malan, ma. 


K. 8. W.—One of our correspondents writes: “ The 
Governor of N. S. W. has just written home begging 
that no more labourers and that class of people 
should be sent out. Unless a young fellow has Mends 
to give him a lift, and some little reserve of capital, 
it is folly for him to leave the old country to prospect 
for work in any part of Australia merely on his own 
recommendation." Your best plan would lie to write 
to the Kmigrants’ Informatiou OfBce, 3t<, Broadway, 
Westminster. 

A Nkw RKADKa—“Three-ply wood" Is three thin 
layers of \vood glued together so that the grain of 
each runs in a different way, just as wooden chair- 
seats arc now made. 


A. W. A. HkadLkt.—Wd had n plate of “Mllitaty 
Bsinds" in our seventh volume, but, like all the pre¬ 
vious coloured pictures, it is out of print. It was a 
very good plate. 

B. A—We cannot undertake to recommend professloual 
entertainers. You must choose for yourself. 

D. Claxtox.—C ommon blue fire is made of 10 parts of 
nitre, 4 parts of sulphur, and 3 parts of antimony ; 
red fire is made of 270 pnrt> of nitrate of strontium, 
90 pans of sulphur, S3 parts of charcoal, and 17 parts 
of chlorate of potaslu There is a Mtnplvr re<l fire 
made of 8 partoof nitrate of strontium niid 1 jKirt 


each of nitre, sulphur, and sulphuret of antimony. 
The best list of coloured fins we have had wak on 
X«ge 88G of oor fifth volume. 

W. B. R.—1. Write to the Dental BoapitaL 3. It 
depends on tbc man, not on his profeselon. 3. The 
Mayor of Loudon was first catl^ Lord Mayor by 
Edward lu. in 1384. The Mayor of York was first 
called Lord Mayor by Richard ii. in 1389. The 
Mayor of Dublin was first called Lord Mayor by 
Cliarlos IL in 1668. There arc also Lord I^voats 
of Ediiibnrgh, Glasgow, Penh, and Aberdeen, but 
the Edinburgh man is the only one known as Bigbt 
Honourable. 


ArriutNTiCE Engineer and H.M.S. Foxhound.-Y ou 
can get all information direct by applying by letter 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, London, a.w. 


Inventor.—W e know nothing of the firm, end under 
DO circumstances would introiitice you to a patent 
Agent. At the same time it U usual to employ one. 
There is an Institute of Patent Agents which we 
suppose is a sort of guarantee of respectability. 
Before proceeding further we would suggest that it 
would be ^^•orth your while to go to the Patent 
Librarv in Southampton Buildings, or any public 
library where a set of speciflcatiniis Is kept, and see 
for yaursclf that you have not been anticipated. 
There are hundreds of patents (or the sort of thing 
you mention. 


Pot Luck! 

(Draien for ihe “ Bof'i Own Paper’’ by W. Foster.) 
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TOM, DICK, AND irAKRY. 

A SCHOOL STOLY. 

Bv Talbot Baixks 


AiaMr ttf "The rael al FrVi'jnrth," - rril, 
form at SI. I/oiH(nie'i" 
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CHAPTER XXUI. 


PIETTY WARM ALL P.OVND. 


J^U'KY, old chap, I'm in a 
mess.” 


“ Thalleame old one, or 
new one ? ” 

“It’s about those bills of TeLUpesl'o— 
I nish I'd let them alone. You see, it u as 
this way. How was 1 to know ? I’m 


"' He fell with you half-way down the atiira.'" 


I. 
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sore I never meant to do anything 
shady." 

I dare say not, but what are yon 
talking about ? ’’ 

*‘ Why, I’ve been regularly let in. Yon 
see, I-’’ 

“ Look here, old chap, let's hear what 
it is,” said the practical Bicky. 

Why, the fact is, most of the chaps 
wanted to stand me something when I 
squared up with them, and Crofter tries 
to make out I'm a thief, and he's going to 
show me up to Tempest." 

“ But you didn’t let them ? ’’ 

“ Well, yes, one or two. You see, Marple 
gave me a pencU-sharpener, and Bam- 
mage a strawberry ice, and Bingstead a 
net-bog and spikes—jolly bad ones too, 
they tSl came out in a week." 

"And does Crofter say you swindled 
him or Tempest?" 

" I didn't think I was swindling any¬ 
body." said I, evasively. 

•• You mode a pretty good thing out of 
it, though." 

“ I know. I say, Dicky, what’s to be 
done ? I thought I was going to pull rotmd 
all square this term—really I did—and 
now I’m in a regular fix." 

Dicky ponder^. 

" It was a bit shady,” said he, with his 
refreshing candour; " the sort of thing 
.Ynanias and-" 

" Oh, for pity’s sake, Dicky, if that’s 
all you’ve got to say-’’ 

" It's not. I thi^ you’d best make it 
good somehow. Can’t you give them 
back ? ” 

“ How can I give back the strawberry 
ice ? ” 

This was a poser, certainly, and set 
Dicky thinking again. 

" Have you got the other things ?" 
asked he. 

" No; the pencil-sharpener smashed first 
time I used it, and the net bag got lost at 
home.” 

" Awkward. You’ll have to buy new 
ones." 

“ ^Vho for ? ” 

" Tempest, of course. They were his 
bills.” 

“ But it was Crofter’s money.” 

" But Tempest has paid him back.” 

The result of this conversation was, that 
instead of practising for the Qnuter- 
mile that a^moon I went down town 
with a bag, and expended five sbillinn of 
my term’s pocket-money in the purchase 
of a pencil-sharpener, a strawberry ice, a 
net-bag, and a set of patent screw 
spikes. 

Dicky, like a brick, undertook to con¬ 
vey these to Tempest, with the following 
letter, which I wrote at his sugges¬ 
tion. 

“ Dear Tempest,—I send you back the 
change I got out of the bills I got last 
term. I'm sorrier than I can say, and 
hope you won’t hate me more than you 
do. Dicky will tell you how jolly blue I 
am, and how we all hope you’ll win the 
mile. We aren’t backing up Crofter, and 
hope you’ll soon be captain again. Please 
excuse me writing, but I don’t like to 
come and tell you this, as you’re so down 
on me.” " Yours truly, 

"T. Jones iv.” 

I also penned a further letter for 
Crofter: 

"Dear Crofter,--You needn’t mind 


telling Tempest, as I’ve done so and 
paid him back. With thanks all the 
same, Yours trulv, 

"T. j. IV.” 

I felt vastly easier in my mind when 
this polite letter was at an end, and when 
I saw the faithful Dicky depart to execute 
his brotherly mission. My one fear was 
lest the strawbe'rry ice should get warm 
before it reached its destination. 

I waited in vain for any sign of re¬ 
sponse from Tempest. The Philosophers 
went down during the afternoon to watch 
him training for his race; but he vouch¬ 
safed us no regard, and, for all I knew, still 
put me down as a thief and a sharper. 
Dicky, whom I met later on, explained 
that he had failed to catch Tempest in his 
study, but had deposited the articles along 
with the letter on his table, so that, if 
he did not know of them yet, he soon 
would. 

My anxiety was not at all allayed by 
a casual encounter with Crofter in the 
evening. He summoned me into his study, 
where I saw my bilUt-doux lying on the 
table. 

" I suppose yon wrote this ? ” said he. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you think everything’s clear now, 
do you? ” 

" Isn't it ? ” said I. 

" I dare say Dr. England will be able to 
tell you. By the way, why did you only 
give me 2 s. 6 d. change instead of 11 s. 6 d.? ” 

" There was only 6d. to give." 

" Beally ? I thought so too till your 
clever management of the tips tempted me 
to look over the bills again. I see that 
what you paid only came to 41.16s. 6 d., 
instead of 41. 17s. 6 d. I don’t want the 
other shilling, but hope yon bought 
yourself something nice with it. You must 
consider it a present 6*001 Tempest, not 
me." 

I turned red and white in the sudden 
confusion of that announcement. I was 
positively certain 2 s. 6d. had been the 
change, and that if there was any mistake 
it must be on the part of the tradesmen, 
not me. But how was I likely to convince 
Crofter, or, for the matter of t&it, Tempest, 
that such was the case ? 

“ I promise you,’’ said I, “ I only had 
2s. 6d. change. Beally, Crofter, do believe 
me." 

" I believe every word you say,” said 
Crofter, with a smile. " I have every 
reason to, haven't I ? ” 

" But, reallv and truly-’’ 

" What is the use of saying any more ? 
Of course, it’s all really and tnily. I've no 
doitbt Tempest believes it too.” 

“ Please let me see the bills,” pleaded I; 
“ I’ll show you I’m right.” 

" Unfortunately Tempest has them. I 
dare say he will be delighted.” 

” You haven’t told him about this, have 
you ? ” I gasped, in helpless misery. 

" I’m going to ; it'stoo good a joke to be 
kept to myself; I don’t suppose he'll mind. 
Certainly he won't be surprised.” 

“Oh, Crofter, for goodness’ sake, don't 
tell him this,” said I, blundering on into 
an appearance of guiltiness of which I 
was quite innocent. " I’m wanting so 
awfully to be friends with him again. 
I’ve given him back all I got out of 
the shops; and it will spoil everything 
if yoii tell him this, really—it isn't true 
either.” 


Crofter laughed pleasantly. 

" It’s rather likely I should shield you. 
isn’t it, when all this term you and your 
friends have been insulting and defying 
me, and setting yourself to upset my 
authoritv as captain of the bouse.” 

" Oh, but we aren't.” 

" What does this precious thing mean ? ’* 
demandedhe, producing the famous round- 
robin ; " it’s meant to be all politeness, I 
suppose.” 

“It only means," faltered I, "that we 
are sorry Tempest is not captain." 

“ Naturally. It’s nice to have a captain 
one can swindle and rob, isn’t it ? ’’ 

I groaned miserably—it seemed no use 
trying to put myself right. 

" If you chose to be civil and back me 
up, it would bo different,” said Crofter. 

*' But we are—we're going as steady as 
anything," said I. 

*‘ What do you mean by going to 
Pridginand Wales and Tempest for crea/s 
and special leave instead of to me ? ’’ he 
demanded. 

This was a point I was unprepared for. 
It was true that the Philosophers, in their 
desire not to be interfered with by the new 
captain, had made a point of applying, as 
they were entitled to do, to any of the 
other prefects of the house in preference- 
to Crofter for exeats and occasional leave 
to go without bounds. It had always been 
considered the prerogative of the captain 
of the house to grant these ; but. strictly 
speaking, the other prefects had tlie right, 
too. I tried to explain as mucli. 

“ Of course," said he, " it is a very neat 
way of ignoring my authority. I expect 
you to come to me. I shall not refuse 
any reasonable request, but I’m not going 
to 1)6 insulted in my own house." 

“ But——” said i. 

“ There is no ‘ but ’ about it. If you want 
to prevent your being shown up to your 
friend as an amiable young swindler, you 
can stop it by undertaking that yim and 
your lot will do what I tell you. if not, 
it’s your own look-out, that’s all.” 

Luckily the school bell enabled me to 
get away without giving any pledge. 
Fool as I was, I knew what all this meant. 
It was an attempt to buy us all over at 
the cost of that unlucky selling, and with 
it to secure Crofter in the authority which 
be so dearly coveted, but so far so imper¬ 
fectly enjoyed. 

The Fbilosopbers, as might be expected, 
waxed very indignant when I made a 
clean breast of the whole matter. 'With 
their usual frankness they quite admitted 
that I might have pilfered the shiUing. 
That sort of thing, they remarked, was 
quite in my line, and in keeping with my 
character generally; and tliey hoped to 
live to see me hung. But as to caving in 
to Crofter as the cost of my shelter, they 
drew the line at that. He had no right 
to impose new rules, or take away the 
immemorial privileges of the Sharpers. 
Besides, if they gave in on this point, they 
would immediately ha^'e to go and ask his 
leave to practise for the Sports in Callow 
Meadow, which was just out of bounds, 
and where, in strict seclusion, diligent 
practice had been going on for a week, 
with most promising results. 

I was thereupon ordered to write a 
laconic rejoinder to the tempting offer, 
the Philosophers promising to back me 
up in the matter of the shilling and see 
me through it. 
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With a heavy heart, therefore, 1 sat 
down and penned the followin;,' brief 
epistle, which was approved by the Fa^ery 
and ordered to be laid on Crofter’s table 
before bedtime. 

“Dear Crofter,—We all think it’s-not 
good enough. It's all a lie about the 
shilling. Yours sincerely, T. J. rv.” 

Some of the Philosophers demurred to 
the sentence about the shilling, which ap¬ 
peared to commit them to an opinion they 
did not hold. But I bad my way for 
once, and retired to bed, when all was 
done, wondering whenever peace would 
come, and I and my friend should rejoice 
to sec one another again as of old. 

1 do not know how soon 1 fell asleep. 
It must have been pretty soon; for 1 can 
remember seeing Crofter come into the 
dormitory and turn out the gas; and I 
can remember in the general stillness hear¬ 
ing voices and the noise of poking the fire 
in Mr. Sharpe’s room downstairs. After 
that I forgot everything, until suddenly I 
discovered myself awake again. 

Things seemed strange as I slowly 
tamed my head on the pillow and blinked 
up with half-opened eyes. The dormitory 
seemed hot and stu^; somebody or some¬ 
thing was making a noise, and I wished 
they would stop. I could see nothing, 
except the hazy outline of my shirt hang¬ 
ing on the back of the chair, and even 
that seemed to come and go as I watched 
it. I was indisposed to move, and my 
mind was half asleep still. The one 
thing I did long for was forthe noise to stop 
and someone to open a window. It ivas 
simply choking; I could hardly breathe, 
and- 

Suddenly my shirt seemed to turn red, 
and by the lurid light it emitted I could 
see smoke coming over the top of the door. 
Then the side of the room grew red too, 
and seemed to close in on me, getting 
redder and redder as it did so, till finally 
by a frantic effort I raised myself in my 
bed and yelled— 

“Fire! ” 

The answer was a great volume of 
smoke, which leapt out at me like a savage 
beast and sent me back on to the pillow ; 
a deafening roar outside, and a sudden 
blaze, which half-blinded me and stifled 
the cry that was on my Ups. 

That is all I can remember distinctly. 

I was vaguely conscions of hearing my 
name caUed, of seeing my door move, of 
everything whirling round and round, and 
finally of falling, or getting, or being 
draped out of bed. 

The next thing I was aware of was that 
I was lying in a strange bed, with a head¬ 
ache, but otherwise tolerably comfortable, 
though awfully thirsty, and as weak as a 
mouse. 

“ Water, please," I remarked at large. 

Instantly a face bent over me—a 
strangely familiar face, which after a 
moment’s reflection I told myself was my 
mother’s. 

It xv'as such a surprise that I fot*got 
about the water, and took a nap instead. 

In due time I must have woke again, 
this time by candlelight. 

“ Mother, ore you there ? ’’ 

" Yes, darling; what is it ? ’’ 

My shirt caught fire, and-’’ 

“ Hush, dear. Don’t try to talk." 

I didn't quite see why. I was really 
curious about several things. In fact 1 
thirsted for information. 


"Why mayn't I talk, mother? ’’ 

“ Because you’ve bean ill.” 

“ Did I get doctor's leave ? ’’ 

“ Yes, dear.” 

" Mother ? ” 

“ Well, sormy darling.” 

" How did you get here ? " 

" They sent and told me you-’’ 

“ You didn’t believe about that shilling ? 
Beally there was only 2a. Gd. change." 

" Yes, yes, dear. Hush now, there's a 
good boy.” 

“ Mother ?” 

“ Well, Tommy dear." 

“ Was there a fire last night ? ’’ 

" It was a week ago, sonny." 

" Who was the fellow called me ? Was 
he riled at me for not answering ? ’’ 

“ Oh, no—yon were almost suffocated." 

“ ^Vhere shall I sleep now ? Have they 
mended my cubicle." 

" You’ll sleep here, dear. All the boys 
are over here.” 

" Was all the dormitory on fire, then ? ’ 

" Yes; but tliank God every one was 
saved.” 

" Is Langrish all right ? ’’ 

" Oh, yes, all of them ore.” 

" Will he be game for the High Jump ? " 
Surely, surely—but you’re talking too 
much, sonny.” 

" Mother ? ” 

*• What is it, darling ? 

“ Does Tempest know I’ve been ill ? ” 

" Yes,” and her eyes seemed to fill with 
tears as she bent over me. 

Will you tell him about the shilling ? ” 

" Yes, if you like.” 

“ Mother, why are you crying ? Is 
Tempest ill too ? ” 

" No, dear—but-” 

" Tell us, mother.” 

" If it h^ not been for Tempest,” said 
she, “ I should have had no boy to-day.” 

" Did he get me out, then ? ” said I, 
getting thoroughly aroused. 

" Yes, Heaven bless him for it! "she re¬ 
plied, kissing my forehead. 

" 'rhat’ll ^ a score for him," said I; 

" I’m so glad.” 

My mother evidently did not quite 
understand this point of view, and con¬ 
cluded I had been talking more than was 
good for me, and once more implored me 
to be silent. 

But I had no notion of giving up my 
inquiries at this stage. 

" Did be get hurt doing it ? ” I asked. 

“ Only his hand a little.” 

" How did he get at me ? ” 

" Every one thought you were safe out 
of the burning room with the others. 
When it was found you were not, Tempest 
rushed back before any one could stop 
him, and carried you out. He had not 
got outside with you more than a second 
or two when the roof anti staircase and - 
all fell in.” 

Here she shuddered as once more she 
bent over me and kissed me. 

This was all I wanted to hear at 
present, and I closed my eyes in order to 
think it over the better. 

My chief sensation was one of exulta¬ 
tion tliat Tempest should risk his life for 
me. It meant that I hod won liim back 
in spite of myself. Then when I recalled 
the frightful blaze and noise of tliat night, 

I began to realise what my rescue mtist 
have meant to any one. No one but a 
fellow utterly scornful of danger, and 
utterly determined to save a life in peril 


at all cost, could have ventured into that 
place. He would have done it for any one, 
I knew; but to come deliberately after me, 
who had ruined his chances last term, anti 
whom be despised os a pilferer and a 
sneak—this was an act of heroism which 
it baffled me to contemplate, and in 
the contemplation of wliich consequently 
I succumbed once more to sleep and 
forgot everything. 

As I slowly got better (and, after all, I 
was not much damaged as soon as 1 had 
got over the effects of the suffocation and 
terror of that awful lught) 1 heard more 
about the fire. Permission was given me 
to see one friend a day for ten minutes at 
a time, and the reader may imagine tho 
wild excitement of those ten minutes. 

I naturally called for Dicky Brown as 
my first man. He came, looking rather 
scared, and was evidently relieved to find 
I was something better than a mass of 
bums, and able to do my s})arc in tho 
conversation. 

“ It was a close shave for you, I cjui 
tell you,” he said. " All the other fellows 
hopped out long before the fire got biul, 
and no one fancied you w eren’t out too. 
You must have been sleeping jolly sound. 
All of a sudden one of your lot yelled out 
that you were missing. It was so hot 
then the fellow’s were all standing back, 
but old Tempest, almost before the chap 
had shouted, nipped into the middle of it, 
and made a dash for your cubicle. My 
word I I wish I'd been there to see it I 
You were as good us done for when ho 
collared you and hauled you out. Ho fell 
w'ith you half-way down tlie stairs, but. 
Sharpe and Pridgin and one or two others 
caught him and fished him out with you 
over his shoulder. He swears he’s not. 
damaged, but he's got his hand in a sling. 

I say, old chap, it’s no use blubbing; it’s 
all right now.” 

"I wasn’t blubbing," said I. "When 
you’ve got a cold in your head your eyes 
water sometimes, don’t they ? ’’ 

" Rather, buckets,’’ said the magnani¬ 
mous Dicky. 

Langrish was my next interviewer; 
and bis account as an eye-witness woa 
graphic, and not calculated entirely to 
cure my " cold in the head.” 

" You see, it’s this way,” said he. " Jar¬ 
man was smoking in Sharpe’s room, and 
chucked his cigar into the waste-paper 
basket or somewhere by mistake, and 
while he and Sharpe toddled across the 
Quad the thing Hared up and went up 
the curtains, and when old Sharpe cairvo 
back the whole place was in a blaze. 1 
twigged it pretty sharp, and so did Trim, 
and there was a regular stampede. No 
one ever supposed you’d go snoring all 
through it. Crofter and Wales were first 
outside, looking as white as milk. Bless 
you, it was such a rush and shindy no 
oiie could see anybody. Of course wo 
made sure you were all serene. Thiidi of 
you sleeping through it! ” 

"I was in the end cubicle, yon seo,’’ 
said I. 

"For all that, yon might have stuck 
your head out to see what the fun was 
about,” said Langrish, in rather oil 
aggrieved tone. “ Sharpe turned up prtf^ 
sently, with his face all grimy with smoko, 
and yelled, • Is every one here ? ’ ‘ Yea,’ 
said Crofter—silly ass, how could he tell ? 
ThenCoxhead said to me, ‘ Where’s Sarah 
got to ? ’ That luade mo look round, and 
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1 can tell you T was pretty sick when I 
oonkln’t sec you. Just fancy a chap sleep* 
inp pway through it all! Why, the ant 
and the sluggard,” said Langrish, getting 
a little mixed in his proverbs, " weren’t 
in it with you. So I yelled ‘ Sarah! ’ 
with all my might. You should have seen 
the cliaps sit up when they heard your 
name. Then old Tempest, with his mouth 
shut and looking middling pasty about 
the face, broke through the scrimmage and 
sent UR right and left, and made a regular 
header into the place. Sharpe yelled to 
him ti) come bock; some tried to yell, but 
couldn’t for lumps in their throats, and 
wo all closed up. I can tell you it wa.R a 
hot place. The smoke rolled out and got 
in our eyes, and the wood and stuff cracked 
and blazed, and sounded like the waves at 
Dover. We never expected to see him or 


you come back. The stairs were going 
to bits as fast a.s they could, and great bits 
of burning wood were tumbling off the 
roof. Then the smoke shifted somehow, 
and we heard Sharpe yell ‘ Heavens! ’ 
Then there was a dull row like something 
tumbling, and Pridgin and Sharpe dashed 
in. We got kept back, or we’d have given 
you a leg up too. Then you stroll^ in, 
fast asleep still—I never saw such a 
snoozer! —on Tempest's arm. He was 
pretty well done, and couldn’t have pulled 
it off if Sharpe and Pridgin hadn’t hiked 
him out. Even then he couldn't stand. 
So I hope you’re jolly well pleased with 
yourself. I hope it will be a lesson to 
you, young Sarah, to keep one eye open 
while you’re asleep. We were jolly glad 
you got canted out, though you are a bit 
of a mule. But it would have been rougii 


on you to miss the sports. They say 
Tempest’s burned his hand pretty bad. 
but he means to have a shot at the mile. 
1 say, Kedwood was asking after you. 
Jarman’s jolly sick that it was his fault 
abotit the fire. He's been quite civil, and 
been to ask about you every day. Look 
sharp and get right, 1 say, or it’ll rot the 
sports if you don’t. Hullo, there comes 
your maier. Ta ta, old boss. It's 
rather ripping you scraped through all 
right.” 

He was a good sort,-Langrish. He did 
not tell me, what 1 heard later, that at 
the time of the fire he had to be held bat^k 
by main force from following Tempest in 
qnest of me; and that he had rather a 
‘*cold in his head” when he saw me 
hauled out safe and sound. 


UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OF ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Keb, 

Author of “ Thf Champions 'f thf Kremlinf' “ The Tiger Chief of BnrmiAf tie., tU, 

CHAPTER XXIII.—LOST ! 


a ow loi^ Bob Clive slept he could not 
teH, but the chillness which always 
heralds the approach of dawn awoke him 
at last, and he rose to his feet and began 
to look about him. 

The ttioon was setting, but she still shed 
into the gloomy ravine light enough to 
give to view all its wonderful features— 
die frowning precipices, the pitch-black 
ground, tlic giant bones that stood out 
white and bare upon its dark surface, the 
lifeless waters of the lake, and the ghostly 
ring of gigantic skeletons that compassed 
it about, which looked doubly grim beneath 
the fitful moonlight. 

Any ordinary lad of Bob’s age might 
have been pardoned for feeling- somewhat 
Bervotis at finding himself iitterly alone in 
such a place at such an hoiu', with death 
in its worst form hanging over him should 
he fail tO achieve an escape, the chances 
of which were doubtful and dangerous 
enough at best. But the undaunted boy 
wjvjin no mood to trouble himself with any 
mich fancies. Refreshed and invigoraterl 
by bis long sleep, his elastic spirit rose to 
jfieettho emergency, and he felt able to "go 
anywhere and do anything.” 

Bub although the French proverb says 
that “ he who sleeps dines,” Master Bob’s 
siiimhers'had by no means stood him in 
place of ft dinner, and he now began to 
feel (as well he might) extremely hungry, 
and very thirsty into the bargain. 

To quench his thirst, indeed, was an 
easy matter with a stream flowing at his 
ir>et ; but what was he to do for food ? In 
this place of eternal desolation there ap¬ 
peared to be no game of any kind, and 
neither tree, plant, nor even grass was to 
be seen. It seemed as if everything that 
^ad life shrank away instinctively from 
^is great citadel of death. 

Alt at once he bethought himself of a 
eakc of light native bread offered him by 
Guest the day before, which—not liking 
to refuse it, and not caring to eat it at the 
time—he had thnist into his pouch, where 


it still remained. The famished boy 
devoured it eagerly, and the refresluneat, 
slight though it was, stayed his hunger, 
and sent liiin fresh into the field. 

There was now only one thing more 
needed to enable Bob to commence his 
hazardous undertaking, and that was the 
coming of daylight, for the sinking moon, 
while streaming full upon the lake and the 
lower end of the valley, left in total dark- 
ue.RS the upper extremity of it, tbrougli 
which Bob liail got in, and through 
which ho now proposed to get out again. 
There was nothing to be done but to 
await tliG appearance of dawn, with what 
patience he might. 

But be did not remain idle in the mean¬ 
time. The shrewd lad had already reflec¬ 
ted that so startHng and improbable a tale 
as he had to tell would in all likelihood 
be flatly disbelieved by every one who 
lieard it, and that even his master, in the 
absence of all tangible proof, might be 
inclined to regard all these wonders as the 
phantoms of a dream or of the boy’s oa'n 
heated fancy. Bob accordingly set him¬ 
self to gather up and store away in his 
pouch, as a sample of the valley's hidden 
treasures, the smallest and most portable 
fragments of two or three shattered tusks 
that lay beside him, rightly judging that, 
when he asked belief for a story of an ele¬ 
phant walking right doam a precipice and 
showing him the way into an unknoam 
valley stored adth countless tons of ivory 
and kept warm by a hot-water lake, one 
piece of the ivory of which he spoke would 
carry more conviction to the minds of 
these keen and practical Englishmen, 
than whole volumes of mere, verbal de¬ 
scription. 

While Bob was thus employed, he 
was suddenly startled by a strange and 
unearthly sound, which seemed to come’at 
once from the air above him and the earth 
below. 

At first he took it for the roll of distant 
thunder; but when it was heard a second 


time a few minutes later, it appeared to 
him not so much like thunder as like the 
harsh grating rumble of an enormous 
wheel over an uneven and stony surface. 
Yet even this did not represent it quite 
fairl}', and in fact it was a noise such as 
the adventurous boy had never heard be¬ 
fore.* It seemed to faftu, moreover, that, 
while sounding as if it came from an im¬ 
measurable distance, it nevertheless gave 
in some indescribable way an expression 
of power and volume which suggested 
that, if heard close at hand, it would bo 
tremendous beyond the power of words to 
convey. 

This unaccountable phenomenon made 
even our bold Bob secretly uneaey, and 
not without reason. Whatever the real 
cause of the mysterious sound might be, 
he felt certain that it portended evil ot 
some kind—either an overflow of the lake, 
an outburst of the hidden fires beneath his 
feet, or another earthquake, as terrific as 
that which had blocked up, centuries be¬ 
fore, the entrance of the fatal valley. 

The ■ young discoverer began to feel 
decidedly uncomfortable. Adventurous 
as he was, his love of adventmre was not 
strong enough to enable him to look for¬ 
ward with joy to being swallowed up by an 
earthquake, or feel his heart swell with 
pride at the prospect of being roasted or 
boiled alive in an eruption. He now 
became alarmed in earnest, and, while 
keeping his eves turned toward the east to 
watch for the first gleam of daybreak, he 
strained his quick ears to the utmost for 
any repetition of the mysterious sound. 

But the weird warning came no more, 
and at length, to his inexpressible relief, 
he beheld the first streak of dawn brighten¬ 
ing the eastern sky. 

In the tropics the slow gradations of 
northern simrises and sunsets are u.n- 


* AnyonewhowitBCSSed tbeeniption of thcrolcatii^ 
Istaiid of Knikatoa in 1883. wlU appreclato the 
culty of conveying any just idea of a sound which 
no parallel in nature.—D. K. 
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known, and there was soon light enough 
to let the bold boy pick bis way safely 
among the obstructing skeletons, and the 
moment he could see plainly enough to do 
80 , away be went up the valley with all 
possible speed. 

It was characteristic of Bob Clive’s con¬ 
centration of purpose—a quality in which 
he rivalled his renowned namesake—that 


far away from the camp, in the heart of 
one of the wildest and most trackless jun¬ 
gles in Ceylon; and although he had ac¬ 
quired no small skill in woodcraft during 
his life in this forest-clad island, thiscould 
be of little help to him in a region where 
veteran hunters had been lost again and 
again. 

For one moment even Bob's stout heart 


But all at once he was startled by anew 
and sinister presage of evil. One of the 
numerous skeletons which (as already 
stated) w'ere supported in a leaning pos¬ 
ture against the huge boulders of granite 
that lay scattered along the valley, sud¬ 
denly, and witbotit any apparent reason, 
toppled over and came crashing to the 
earth! 



This fresh portent con¬ 
firmed nil poor Bob’*; worsi 
npprcbeasion.s. It wits plain 
that it could nut Itavi- 
been caused by llie decay 
of the bones themselves, 
for tile fallen skeleton was 
unbroken ; and moreover, 
just li? it fell, Bob thought 
that he heard once more 
(though, of course, Ibis 
miglit havo been only 
fnneo <bi‘ same weird .:nil 


I ** Startled bj* a new and siniater prciagc of evil," 


up to that instant he had never once 
thought of considering how he was to pro¬ 
ceed when be did get clear of the valley. 
But DOW that he was fairly on bis way to 
attempt his escape from it, a startling 
question suddenly confronted him ; how 
aas he to find his way back to his 
friends ? 

How, indeed ? He knew that he wa i 


felt a thrill of secret dismay, but he re¬ 
covered himself instantaneous!}'. 

God hasn't helped me so far, to forsake 
me now 1 ” said the brave boy, with un¬ 
daunted cheerfulness. ” Now that I've 
found the ivory. I’ll get through somehow 
or other to Mr. Hamilton with the news 
of it, no fear ! ” 

.\nd on he went as gallantly as ever. 


mysterious sound which hod startled him 
twice already. 

These reiterated and terrible warnings 
were too formidably significant to bo neg¬ 
lected. That BOiuo tremendous ualnrtd 
convuilsion was just at hand, Bob felt os 
certain as if he had seen it approaching ; 
and he saw that if ho meant to escape 
with bis life from this fatal spot, he had 
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not a moment to lose. He quickened his 
pace to a run, and went bounding like an 
acrobat over the heaped-up bones, till he 
reached the point where the actual valley 
ended and the deep, narrow gorge that 
formed its vestibule began. 

Between the vast precipices that walled 
it in, the otxly path was the channel of the 
stream itself, and Bob sprang recklessly 
into it. But the next moment he started 
back as if he had been shot, with a 
muttered exclamation of astonishment. 

The stream was dry ! * 

The boy nibbed his eyes, as if thinking 
that they must have played him false; 
but no—he hod seen only too truly. The 
stony bed over which the tiny river had 
gone rippling and gurgling only a few 


• A sitnil.v portoiit liernlilpil tlie tnirifir catfmtroplie 
wliicli swept Hwuy tUe Swiss villas ut UolJau in ttfUS. 


hours before was now as dry as the sand 
of an Ahrican desert I 

^Vith a foreboding of evil such as he 
had never felt before tightening around 
his stout heart, the castaway dashed head¬ 
long onward over the heaps of stones and 
gravel, till he reached the spot where he 
had issued from the subterranean channel 
of the stream. Then he stopped short 
and stared helplessly around him, with 
the blank, unseeing stare of one suddenly 
struck blind. 

The tunnel through which he had crept 
was gone —gone as if it had never been ! 
Beneath him lay the piled up stones, above 
him towered the solid rock—and nowhere 
was tliere any sign of an opening through 
which a child co^d have made its way. 

Even when, in bis utter desperation, he 
lay down at full length close to the base 
of the cliff, and raked with his fingers 


among the gravel, in the faint hope that 
the mouth of the passage might be only 
concealed behind a beaped-up mass oi 
rubbisli, be could find no trace of it what¬ 
ever. His only way of escape was cut off, 
and he was lost! * 

And then there darted through th.' 
doomed lad's reeling brain, as terribly 
distinct as if %\Titten in fire along the 
rocky walls of this fatal dungeon, the 
gloomy words of that grim proverb whicli 
the old Portuguese monk bad quoted as 
current among the Cingalese of his time: 

“ Whoso findeth that valley sltall find 
it to his own destruction.” 

(_To be conliiiaed.) 


* In caK* sncti an occurreiR'e sttoold appnir tniprc.- 
bailie, I may n» well iitute that thU iiicidett ia ukeii 
fioui my own iiyrsouol cxiicrieuce.—1). K. 


THE SMUGGLED S’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTUKE. 

By Henby Fbith, 
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CHAPTEB XXIII.—MY UXCLE’s LAST CABO—“TIMEO DANAOSl”—THE EXPEOmoV TO THE BEACON. 


rpHE casement fortunately was still un- 
X fastened, and we had no difficulty 
in making our entrance into the room. 
Once inside, we felt comparatively safe; 
but our escape from the premises might 
bo attended with some difficulty. How- 
'ever, we were prepared for it, and I knew 
that my companions would assist me as 
far as possible. 

To our surprise, we found the coast 
clear. We only encoimtered a maid on 
our way dovi n, and she neither screamed 
nor fainted at our sudden appearance. 
She had seen us enter, and did not attach 
any importance to our departure. This 
Avas extremely fortunate, and the timely 
bestowal of a compliment and a coin by 
Halliday set at rest any lingering or 
nascent suspicion which might be faintly 
existent in the damsel's mind. 

“Get along with ye," she said, with a 
toss of the head. “ Don’t talk nonsense 
to me. Get out.” 

We obeyed this smiling maiden, and 
cautiously, without outward despatch, 
but as rapidly as possible, gained the pas¬ 
sage and street unobserved by any sinister 
eyes. 

“Now." said Armstrong, “what is our 
next move ? Whither sh^l we go ? ’’ 

“ To my uncle's," I suggested absently. 

“Nonsense!” said Armstrong; “that 
Avill be putting our necks in the noose. 
No use in that." 

“Well. I'm inclined to agree with 
yotmg Master Murdoch," said Halliday. 
“ The old fox will not suspect us if we 
put ourselves in his way again." 

“ But not tliis evening,” said Arm¬ 
strong. “ Let us find a lodging, and to¬ 
morrow we will set the train and Avatch 
the storm break." 

“ I suspect we sliall ImA’e n storm afore 
long, anyway," said Halliday, glancing 
up at tlie hea\ y sky. “ Well now, come 


AA'ith me; I will lodge you both to-night 
in my crib." 

Holiday's “crib " proved to be a fair¬ 
sized attic, in which we managed to stow 
ourselves after a frugal sapper. Notwith¬ 
standing the roughness of the accommo¬ 
dation I slept soundly, and when I awoke, 
somewhat late, I perceived that my com¬ 
panions had disappeared. 

While I was dressing they returned, 
however, and infonned me that they had 
been out to reassure my mother and Eliza 
Riddle, and of course Adela, of our safety. 
They were to bring me back to breakfast 
with mother. 

The morning was fine, but sultry. 
Heavy clouds were already hanging over 
the Bristol Channel and climbing up be¬ 
hind the Welsh Mountains. The Avind 
I noticed was north- west. Those who 
have been to sea, or who haAe lived 
much near it, always keep a weather-eye 
open. 

I need hardly describe the interview in 
my mother's lodgings. We told her all 
the circumstances, and Halliday alarmed 
her very much by stating his intention to 
go and see iny uncle. 

“You will never be so foolish," ex¬ 
claimed Adela. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, it’s no foolish¬ 
ness. 'The old fox will be off his guard; 
he will make his arrangements, we shall 
make ours to get round him; and so save 
our skins, Mistress." 

But AA-hat arrangements Halliday and 
Armstrong intended to make they did not 
then explain. 

The men had scarcely quitted the 
house when, to our extreme surprise. Mr. 
Jasper Murdoch w-ns announced, and to 
save any refiisal he entered almost on the 
heels of the slipshod servant. My mother 
rose with dignity. 

“ To what Bill I to attribute the honour 


of this most unexpected visit?" she 
said. 

“As unwelcome as unexpected, per¬ 
haps," sneered my uncle, looking at me. 

“No doubt,” I said,, rising. “Uncle, 
this room is my mother's; what business 
liave you here ? " 

“Madam,” continued luy uncle, “you 
should whip your cub into proper respect. 
1 have come to you with an offer of peace, 
and am met with insults. I had an in¬ 
tention to assist you and my ward, and 
even to provide some employment for 
yonder insolent brat. But such a recep¬ 
tion chills me." 

“Chills him!” I thought, “the cold¬ 
blooded monster!" 

“ My niece is upstairs, sir,” replied 
mother, quietly, “and-” 

“ Your niece, eh ? So you have found 
her out ? " 

“Yes; and AA-e haA-e found you out 
too! ” I cried. My mother gave me a 
warning glance. Mr. Murdoch paid no 
attention to my remark, but waited for 
his sister-in-laAV to reply. 

“ Yes," replied she, “ the connection is 
completely established by means of Eliza 
Fortune-” 

“ Eliza Fortune! " exclaimed my uncle, 
eA'idently surprised. “ She married and 
died years ago.” 

“ Not so. Eliza has been an inmate of 
your house for some years! She bore the 
name of Martha, your servant.” 

Even Jasper Murdoch’s self-control wa.<5 
hardly proof against this sudden shock. 
He paled, gripped his stick more tightly, 
and his teeth clenched within his com¬ 
pressed lips. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he said at length. “ Eliza 
Fortune married Jonas Kiddle, my acting 
partner—a captain of privateers —Avho is 
dead, fortunately," he muttered. “ She 
died five years ago; Riddle did not deny it.” 
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"Then Biddle was mistaken," said my 
mother, he said so." She paused, as 
just then the door opened, and Eliza her¬ 
self came in. She hesitated a little when 
her gaze fell on Jasper Murdoch, but she 
soon recovered herself. He spoke first. 

“ So, woman, I understand that you 
have been li>'ing in my house under a false 
name and false pretences." 

" Your example was contagious, Mr. 
Murdoch," she replied firmly. You 
have lived under false pretences nearly all 
your life! " 

“It's a lie!” he cried. “You are a 
spy and an informer. I will prosecute 
you!" 

“ For what, sir ? For saving Miss 
Adela from drudgery and poverty ? "What 
have you done with her fortune ? You 
had it to use in your infamous business. 
Oh, yes, my husband wrote to me full and 
true particulars. He knew you; he saw 
your treachery to him, and your careful 
way of putting him in front to meet the 
danger. He knew it, and told young 
Halliday to look after us -and you ! All 
your plans were known to Lawrence. 
Y'es, Mr. Jasper Murdoch, we know you 
thoroughly, and the law will soon put its 
hand on you unless you restore the child 
her money." 

“ You may do your worst, you chat¬ 
tering magpie! Now, youngster, come 
here: listen.” 

1 rose and was all attention. The first 
act of the drama was about to com¬ 
mence. 

"There is an appointment vacant in a 
king's ship in the roads. My friend Cap¬ 
tain Barkley has intimated to me that he 
will appoint you his midshipman if you 
are prepared to sail to-morrow. Your 
former acquaintance, Charles Duncombe, 
is already on board, so you will not be 
without friends. Notwithstanding your 
mother’s behaviour, and that woman's 
ingratitude, and Adela’s desertion, I am 
willing to assist you as I promised. Here 
are twenty guineas, and an order on 
my own tailor to prepare your imiform 
and other necessaries. Come to me this 
evening, and I will introduce you to Cap¬ 
tain Barkley, who will dine with me at 
foiu* o’clock at the ‘ Falcon ’ Inn.” 

He handed me a slip of paper and the 
money while he was speaking. I could 
not believe my eyes and ears. Appointed 
to a king's ship; a midshipman! An 
officer ! It was ambition 1 All my 
hopes were suddenly fulfilled. After all, 
my uncle could not be such a really bad 
man as he had been represented. Arm¬ 
strong hod said that the Barmecide was 
in the roads. So he was right. 

I thanked uncle warmly, begged his 
pardon for my rudeness, and felt ashamed. 
He merely wa^•ed his hand, and suggested 
that I should go and order my clothes, etc. 

It was real, then ! The money clinked 
brightly in my hand; the address of the 
clothier was no doubt equally correct. Y'et 
1 lingered. 

"Mother, " I whispered, “what shall I 
do ? ” 

“I don’t know, dearest,” she replied. 
** Wait a moment till he has gone. Mr. 
Murdoch,” she continued aloud, “ Kegi- 
nald and I are equally surprised by your 
offer. He will be away some time, I 
suppose, and I am loth to spare him. 
Poor and homeless--” 

“ It’s your own fault,” interrupted 


my uncle, not looking at his relative. 
“You come into my bouse, conspire 
with my ward and domestics, leave me, 
defy me, accuse me of malpractices, allv 
yourself with smuggling sailors far beneam 
you, and then expect me to sit down 
calmly and thank you for your considera¬ 
tion ! No, madam—I have tendered the 
olive branch once; I will not again offer 
terms. Your son may live to repent his 
conduct. He is provided for at my expense 
—as I once rashly promised. I never 
break my word! If you return to my 
house with my ward that woman must 
remain behind. She shall never darken 
my doors again ! ” 

He pointed to Eliza, and then witli 
some dignity reached the door. There 
turning, he uttered the one word, 
“ Remember," and with a warning shake 
of his head and upraised finger he quitted 
the room, to our intense relief. 

" Ob, my darling I" exclaimed my 
mother. “ What will you do ? ” 

“ As you decide, mother. But just 
think, I shall be an officer in the Royal 
Navy. See the money too—it must be real 
truth.” 

“I am not so confident of your uncle," 
replied my mother, as she looked at the 
guineas which I had poured into her lap. 
“Your dear father had a saying about 
fearing a Greek even when he came to you 
with a present. I don't remember the 
exact language, but I recollect the sense of 
it. Now, Eliza, what do you think ? ” 

“ Well, Mrs. Murdoch, I should be care¬ 
ful if I was Master Reginald. That 
Jasper is as crafty as a snake; and when 
he gives away money he is most danger¬ 
ous, in my opinion.” 

“ But the money is for clothes, Eliza,” I 
said; " it is for my outfit at first. Besides, 
here is the order for the uniform. Uncle 
cannot invent the appointment.” 

“ He’d invent anything if it serv( d his 
purpose," she replied finnly. “ S ill as 
you say, be may wish to make atonement 
and shut your mouths in future. A sprat 
to.hook a salmon. He's deep as the blue 
sea.” 

No one seemed to have a good opinion 
of Uncle Jasper, and yet he stood well in 
the city. Perhaps people feared him some 
way. 

At length it was decided that, at any rate, 
I should go and order my clothes and 
uniforms. No harm could possibly come 
of that. But 1 was anxious, nevertheless, 
to see Hallida}' and Armstrong. As I 
walked about after giving my orders I 
searched all likely places for uiy friends, 
but could not find them. As the afternoon 
drew on, the day became very hot and 
still. The thunderstorm was evidently 
brewing. At half-past noon I returned 
home to my mother's lodging to dinner. 

After dinner we were surprised by the 
announcement that a gentleman wished to 
see Miss Green, and Eliza was as much 
astonished as the rest of us when the Doc¬ 
tor of the Sultana appeared. He, on his 
side, was quite as surprised at my presence, 
and so our mutual speculations kept us 
silent for a while. But I was aware, 
before he spoke, of the reason for his 
appearance. He had the captain's papers 
—now perhaps useless—which related to 
the secret of Adela's birth and adoption 
by Jasper Murdoch. 

“Madam,” he said, bowing to my 
mother, “ permit me to say a few words 
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on a very important subject. This young¬ 
ster-” 

“ My son, sir, Reginald Murdochs May 
I inquire your name ? ” 

“ Brady, madam; Doctor Theophilus 
Brady, at your service." 

“ ^d yoitr errand, Doctor Brady ? " 

“ To restore to a young lady her rights. 
These papers will inform yon. Y'our son 
there knows where they came from." 

“ Yes: he has already informed my 
niece and myself of the bequest made b.^' 
Captain Riddle." 

“ Then of course I've no more to say. 
Here are the papers, ma'am, and I hope all 
will come right The young lady’s name 
is Green, I imderstand; adopted by Mr. 
Murdoch of this city; brought up a found¬ 
ling or a waif, by one Eliza Fortune, who 
subsequently married Jonas Riddle, a sea¬ 
faring man, late captain of the privateer 
Sultana." 

“ Quite right, sir; we intend to put the 
young lady in her proper sphere as soon ns 
legal advice is obtained. But do not go yet. 
Remain and share our evening meal—a 
dish of tea, or something more palatable to 
a sailor. Come, Doctor Brady, say yes; 
Adela will return presently and thank yon 
herself." 

The hearty Irislunan could not resist 
this temptation. He remained, and pre¬ 
sently Adela appeared. Meantime we 
ascertained that Dr. Brady had met Arm¬ 
strong, who had informed l!lm of our 
whereabouts, and that Mr. Filling, with 
some other Sultanas, were in Bristol again 
seeking their pay from my uncle Murdoch. 
This turned out fortunately. 

The afternoon, sultry, close, and oppres¬ 
sive as it was out of doors, passed plea¬ 
santly within. The cheerful, kindly doctor 
was a great acquisition to our limited 
circle. His lively remarks and quaint 
expressions, his anecdotes and his comic 
features, made us laugh heartily many a 
time. He was by no means an elderly 
man, as in my youthfril estimate I bad 
imagined. AWut thirty-eight or so, and 
attired in “ civilised costume," os he called 
his travelling dress, he looked so well that 
Adola seemed quite taken with him. 

But the time drew on for my departure. 
I hod undertaken to call upon my uncle 
after bis dinner, and, as five o’clock had 
struck some time before I made a move¬ 
ment, it seemed only right that if I 
intended to call and be introduced to my 
future commander 1 bad better do so 
immediately, before the sitting had lasted 
too long. In those days the grog, or wine, 
was fr^ly passed, and it behoved me to 
retire in reasonable time. 

After a caution, and an affectionate 
embrace from my mother, with a promise 
on my part not to remain out longer than 
was absolutely necessary, I departed. 

When I got outside it was almost dark. 
The heavy clouds had gathered; the 
atmosphere was almost as sultry as July, 
and no one suddenly transported to 
Bristol that evening would have iiuagiued 
that October was well advanced. Some 
very strange disturbance of atmospheric 
conditions was imminent, but, thinking 
only of my uniform and my promotion to 
the rank of “ officer,’’ I made my way to 
my uncle's house, at no great distance. 
He had returned from the tavern by that 
time surely. 

But the shutters were closed, and, save 
a dim light m the entry, there was no sigra 
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that the honee was inhabited. However, 
I rang the bell; the door was opened by 
a small girl, who bade me wait nntil she 
had informed Mr. Murdochs, os she called 
him; and I was left alone. The circum¬ 
stances of my first appearance in that dingy 
house were forcibly recalled to my recol¬ 
lection as I waited; and again my fortune 


“ Coine in, scapegrace,” cried mjr 
uncle, whose accents were more cordial if 
more jovial than usual. “Take a seat; 
make your bow first, you rascal, to his 
honour Captain Barkley of His Majesty's 
sloop Barmecide." 

I bowed and scraped as suggested, first 
to the Captain, and secondly to my uncle. 


and broadly built. His eyes particularly, 
and his profile, reminded me of some 
one with whom I had already been made 
acquainted. 

Suddenly it Hashed across my mind, os 
I listened to my uncle's remarks, and 
sipped my wine, that this captain in the 
Navy was one of the two men ^itb whom 



“ ' Make your bow first, you rascal."' 


seemed dependent upon my uncle after so 
many adventures. 

I should imagine that five minutes liad 
elapsed before the girl returned—how 
unlike Cousin Adela she was !—and asked 
me in a careless tone to “ come this way’.’’ 
I followed her in some tremnlousness, and 
was shown into the dining-room—the 
same in which I bad encountered Laurence 
Halliday on my first night at Uncle 
Jasper’s house. Tlius ends meet. 


who in acknowledgment poured out and 
pushed over to me a glass of port wine, 
from which I sipped his health and his 
guest's. The wine gave me courage to 
look up, and I was not greatly pleased 
with the captain. He was in uniform 
certainly', and was shaven as to his chin 
and upper lip ; but some side-whisker was 
still retained, and the whiteness of his chin 
and lip indicated only a late change of 
fashion in his face-hair. He was swarthy 


my uncle had been conversing on the 
pre^ous day in the “ Stars ” Imi! Then 
I must have been mistaken in supposing 
that the men were Guinea “merchants." 
No Guinea traders, surely, could wearsucli 
a uniform. That was the privilege of the 
Boyal Navy 1 Alas! it was only a dis¬ 
guise I 

“ I’ll take him if you'll guarantee that 
he is worth his salt,” said the captain, in 
a deep rough voice which thrilled me. 
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“ Get your traps ready, youngster, and join 
me at the ferry to-morrow. My boat will 
take you down to the road.” 

HU boat I Now, why didn’t he say gig ? 
I had always understood captains of men- 
o’-warused “gigs” specifically, and this 
curious phrase aroused my fears. 

“Finish your wine,” cried my uncle in 
his cheerful voice—quite a revelation to 
me—“ and then drink health and pro* 
sperity to Captain Barkley, and success to 
the Barmecide." 

I did as I was commanded, hut felt 
very curious after n while. The wine was 
strong, no doubt, but I did not expect it 
woulil have taken effect so suddenly. 

“ Now then,” exclamied Uncle Jasper 
again in his more boisterous manner, 
which I (lid not like, “ come along to the 
Beacon yonder. You were very anxious 
to explore it one evening, Master Bcginald; 
now you shall have the opportunity.” 

“ I would rather not,” I replied. “ The 
night is stormy, uncle. Listen! there's 
thunder. Besides, there is something 
wTong. Yon and this captain have 
plamied-" 

“What do yon say?” shonted the 
swarthy captain, “ planned! W’e’ll plan 
yon on board my vessel before yon are 
two hours older, you young scamp. What 
d’ye mean ? ” 

I saw all hope of escape had departed. 


I had been foolish to let them see that I 
was aware of their proceedings. I was 
lost. 

“ Plans I ” cried my uncle, with affected 
good-nature, signing at the same time to 
the captain to keep qniet. “ My good lad, 
our plans are only for your benefit. The 
captain will make a man of you in no 
time. My arrangements—not plans—for 
yonr welfare-” 

“ Stow that! ” shouted the captain, 
“ none of that gammon now. Look 
here, youngster, your uncle has made you 
over to me, d’ye hear ? I have got you 
for the voyage; you are bound to me, 
d’ye hear ? Bun away at your peril! 
Your comrades and my men rendezvous 
at the Beacon, so no more beating about 
the bush, Master Jasper,” be added to my 
uncle. “ You’ve handed me the cash, yon 
have handled the girl's money; you will 
get rid of tins cub, of bis witnesses, and 
yom smuggling mates, all at one swoop. 
So stow your humbug, master.” 

Even this hardened captain of a Guinea 
slaver despised my uncle. To what a 
depth had he fallen! 

But I had no time to ruminate. I was 
hurried forcibly away, notwithstanding 
my cries and protestations. What had 
become of Halliday, and Armstrong, and 
the other Sultanas ? Hod they edso, os 
intended, fallen into the hands of the 

iTo be tOHliniud.) 


captain’s desperadoes ? If so, the Smug* 
glers’ Beacon would be a fatal trysting- 
place. 

Notwithstanding my anxiety and fears, 
a curiosity which surprised me mingled 
with my terrors. I was anxious to see 
this Beacon which had attracted my atten¬ 
tion on my arrival in Bristol, and which 
had been associated with my life since. 

We reached the street door; the 
thimder was rolling ominously in the 
distance, and then echoing around old 
Bristol, apparently from all directions. 
Ever and anon a flash would shine out 
from behind the hills, and anon a forked 
streak of more vivid zig-zag pattern would 
accentuate the disturbance ^oft. 

“ Come along,” growled the captain, 
“ we have no time to lose. Now, young¬ 
ster, take your bundle,” he cried, tossing 
me a white bag. 

“ That is not my bundle,” I protested. 

“ Take it up! ” roared the captain, 
raising his brawny fist. “ Shoulder it, or 
you’ll have a broken head for your pains.” 

I submitted, and we made ottr way in 
the direction of the Beacon otnid the loud 
grumblings of the thunder, the slow drip 
of heavy drops of rain, and the dazzling 
brightness of the lightning, which seemed 
to get more vivid every moment. 

Yet we continued our way in defiance 
of the threatening aspect of night. 


SO SIMPLE! 

By Soxerville Gibney, 

Attllior nf" In the Chop* of the Chamtel," etc. 


T he trick, feat, puzzle, or whatever title 
may be given to it that I am about to 
describe, and, if possible, explain (for I am 
well aware my task is no easy one), cannot 
be called new, since I can remember seeing 
iny father perform it as long as I can remem¬ 
ber anything, but at the same time I never 
saw it done by any one except those to whom 
be had taught it. and I therefore conclude it 
is not generally known. It is far too good 
and puzzling a trick to be lost sight of, for 
while appearing simplicity itself, it is exas- 



peratingly difficult to grasp and leam, even 
after you have again and again been shown 
the modus c^randt. Another good point in 
its favour is that so little is required for its 
performance, nothing more than a ring of 
some kind, a table napkin ring is as good as 
anything, and this is generaUy available at 
the time when this kind of trick tells tost, 
viz., after dinner. In order that the diag ratn^t 
may to clear, I have not drawn a napkin 
ring, but one of string, as this does not bide 
the position of the fingers so much. 

* Take the ring, whatever kind you select, 


and insert your two forefingers into it frrm 
different sides, as in fig. 1, and turn the 
fingers round each other slowly, letting ihe 
direction b} away from your body. Then 



close the finger and thumb of each hand 
round the ring, sec fig. 2, and bringing the tips 
of the four together, open them os in fig. 3, 
and drop the ring. 



It sounds simple enough, doesn’t it? 
And yet, if you succeed in doing it in yooz 
first half dozen attempts I shall be asto¬ 
nished, and if you do it once, it is no reason 


you will do it again nntil you have got the 
one and all-important fact into your head, 
viz., that when you bring the tips of the 
fingers and thumbs together, the tip of 
the finger of the right hand must rest on the 
tip of the thumb of the left, and vice veriu, 
and then in opening them keep the first 
fingers and thnmbs just joined together still, 
uad the ring will at once to free. This ex¬ 
planation, 1 fear, may sciund difticult, but if 
you practise with the illustrations before you. 
you ought to be able to get hold of the knack. 

A table napkin ring is better to exhibit with 
.than the piece of string 1 have drawn, 
because it rather veils the way in which the 
fingers are joined. You will have capital 
fun if any one. not knowing the trick, en¬ 
deavours to do it. His efforts will be hope¬ 
less. You may show him again and again, and 
even put his fingers right for him. and yet he 
will fail. I have set a whole table full of 
people hard at work twisting away at their 
rings, and imploring me to “ show them just 
once more, and to do it slowly; ” and the 
beauty of it is, that however slowly you do it, 
it is not a bit more easy to grasp. To on¬ 
lookers, the twisting the fingers round and 
round appears to to an important featnre of 
the performance, and any one attempting it 
is certain to twist diligently for a time before 
he attempts to join the fingers, and, of 
coarse, the twisting can to shown as slowly 
as you like, and yet not disclose the trick ; 
but if you want to have fun with the learner^ 
never omit the twisting. 
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I AK glad to say that my title gives me the 
privilege of talkiog, not only to school¬ 
boys — whose work, by the way, can hardly, as 
a rule, be truthfully designated as study— 
but to their parents, to students at colleges 
and universities, to teachers themselves, and 
last, but not least, to those pushing and 
energetic young fellows who endeavour, very 
often most succesafully, to educate themselves 
after the labours of the day are finished, 
liome of the best men of the day, among 
doctors, scientists, civil engineers, and clergy¬ 
men have been self-taught. All the more 
honour to them that it has been so. 

It behoves me, however, to deal with the 
schoolboy first. Being young, he wants, far 
more than any other class of learners, the 
kindly firm hand of guidance and good 
advice. 

1 ought, however, to premise, to candidly 
state at once, my conviction that the whole 
system of State education is rotten at the 
very core, is a mere make-believe, a mere off- 
put, and that children, as a rule, leam little 
at schools with the exception of reading, 
writing, and a modicum of arithmetic, to 
aid them in fighting the great battle of life 
which they have so soon to enter. The real 
education of a boy generally commences 
after he leaves school; but this should not be 
so. 

Parents nowadays have so little time left 
them from the struggle of getting ends to 
meet, to attend personally to the education of 
their children, or even to supervise their 
work at home. And at school the non- 
sensicfd and nnhealthful habit of trying to 
teach boys a little of everything rides ram¬ 
pant. 'l^at is the good of a Uttle French, 
a little geography, a little history (peppered 
over with dates), or a little music ? It is all 
forgotten as soon as life is entered. And the 
things the lad ought to have been taught at 
school, manly habits, morality, and the exer¬ 
cise of sound judgment, all three fixed on a 
firm religious basis, have been neglected. 
The study of health too, or rather hygiene, 
has been omitted, and, worse than ail, the ele¬ 
ments of physiology, so that a poor boy is 
hurried into the battle of life with the precious 
burden of his own existence on his shoulders, 
without ever having been tangbt the simple 
mechanism of his own body and system, with¬ 
out a chart, so to speak, to show him where 
the shoals in the ocean of life lie, or the 
rocks on which at any moment his fraQ bark 
may be dashed to pieces. Says an American 
medico : “ The element of self-control and 
guidance in culture is quite as much a moral 
as an intellectual one. The boy is taught 
bow to control his hand in writing or playing, 
bis voice in speaking or singing, and his 
organ of language in writing theses. He is 
not 80 taught, however, in regard to the use 
of his moral faculties, his affections, emotions, 
and passions; nor is he shown how a want of 
self-control, whether in the form of caprice, 
indolence, good-nature, affection, or ambition, 
even when veiled under the aspect of duty, 
may take away the half of the value of his 
talents and knowledge." 

Now parents ef school children, whether 
tliese be at day schools or coming liome but 
cknee a term, are very apt when they notice 
that their lads are somewhat pale and list¬ 
less, are all too apt, to jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that they have been studying too hard. 
But it is not in a boy's nature to study too 
hard, though at times he may be over¬ 
driven by an over-zealous or crotchety 
teacher. Well, you may drive an ox to the 
water, but you cannot make him drink, so 
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STTTBT AND HBAITF 

By Gordon Stables, c.u., u.d., b.n. 

that the over-driving of school children 
does little good in any way. But as certainly 
not over five per cent, of our boys pay quite 
os much attention to their lessons as they 
ought to do, parents would do well to look for 
other causes than study when they see them 
pale and quiet. This would be a case in 
which the family physician should be con¬ 
sulted, or, if it be a large public school, the 
doctor who attends the school. I think the 
latter will tell you that inattention to the 
laws of health, and sometimes other causes 
that need not be mentioned, are accountable 
for the majority cf cues of chronic illness at 
schools. 

Teachers err greatly, however, in expecting 
one boy to work as hard os another. There 
are differences in brain power or capacity. 
To use a familiar instance, a farmerdoes not 
expect to thrash as mnoh wheat or oats with 
a one-horse mill as he can with a three. 

Another thing teachers shonld note is that 
a child's mental power is not always the 
same; it alters with the time of the year 
perhaps, and with the weather. Fatigue, Uov 
should ^ taken into account. It is impos¬ 
sible for a lK)y to work so hard if during the 
mid-day r'.-cess be has been tiring and over¬ 
exciting himself with games in the play¬ 
ground. And indeed the games play^ 
during this recess should be always of the 
least exciting kind, else they do positive harm 
instead of good. 

On the other hand, it is notorious that at 
most private schools discipline is exceedingly 
lax, and thei-e is no sneh thing as punishment 
proper for neglectof school duties or inatten¬ 
tiveness. I say this; that the tawse, the cane, 
or the birch should no more be used indis¬ 
criminately to boys than to puppies ; but for 
their own sakes and for their future welfare, 
both need chastisement at times. At private 
schools often enough the teacher is positively 
afraid of the pupil. He submits lessons for 
the lad to leam, be almost begs of the boy as 
a personal favour to attend to these, for if 
he talked to him in any very decided tones 
the boy might cry. Dreadful' Then the boy 
might tell bis mother, and the mother might 
call the teacher harsh and cruel and take the 
lad away. But if it is for the child’s good 
that he should attend to those exercises, the 
teacher, if he be honest and independent, will 
see that the boy does so by fair means or the 
other way. I would not give a pinch of salt 
for a lad who could not take a licking if be 
knew he deserved it. Let the boy be punished 
on the hands however. No “flogging." In 
the north, and, os far as I know, the south of 
Scotland, such a shameful punishment was 
never attempted. It is demoralising in the 
extreme, and the teacher who ^opts it ought 
to be tarred and feathered. 

Only, parents and teachers both, especially 
parents, ought to bear in mind that a child 
left to the freedom of his own will would 
hark back to savagery. He would learn 
nothing, he would seldom wash himself, and 
he would never take a bath. Nor do we do 
our duty towards him if we do not compel 
him to do what is right, and what is for his 
future good, until the doing so becomes a 
habit, and the habit a second nature. If you 
pander to bis likes and dislikes you are but 
toadying to the innate savage within him, 
and you might just as well let him paint his 
skin at once and run naked and wild in the 
woods. 

I sincerely trust that what I am writing 
may not be misunderstood by my readers. 
I care absolutely nothing for the opinions of 
teachers or other grown-up folks, but I do 


not wish my yonng readers to imagine me a 
tyrant. I am not. I wish my boys—of the 
“B.O.P.”—to grow up good and hard and 
bold, therefore I speak my mind to them 
freely and fearlessly. 

But, boys, you can do a deal yourselves 
while at school to maintain your health—for, 
mind you, you cannot be hni^py without 
being healthy. Nor can you be healthy if you 
are not happy. Very well; you can’t be 
happy if you dawdle for hours over sums or 
exercises that could be mastered by you in a 
very short time if you tackled them in true 
British style. The secret is to bring your 
mind, your whole mind, to bear upon the 
work before you. Very difficult I know, 
because the thoughts will wander at times in 
spite of all we can do. 

I. But what I want yon, for yocr own 
future good, to do, is to acquire certain 
habits, and if you keep those up for a certain 
time they will become as natural to you as 
throwing a stone at the grocer’s cat. 

II. The habit of attmtion to the work 
before you is one you ought to struggle very 
hard to acquire. When you have acquired 
it, morally speaking, you will be a head and 
shoulders taller tbzn the fellows who haven’t. 

III. Try to get a bold by the right end of 
that sacred word duty. Don’t forget you 
have while at school a duty to perform to 
yourself, which, if faithfully performed, will 
tend to remove many a thorn from your 
future path in life; a duty to your teacher, 
who is trying his b^t to do you good; and a 
duty to your father, who perhaps has to work 
late and early to keep you and your brothers 
at school, and you won’t always have that 
good kind father—for though the young may 
die, the old must. 

IV. We Scotch boys nsed to have to leam 
a very large proportion of the Bible by heart. 
Not such books as Numbers or Leviticus of 
course. Well, I remember a text that it would 
do you good to read, because that one verse 
teaches the whole duty of man—Micah vi. 
8. 

V. I hope you are well fed at school. Try 
to arrange it so that you do not come into a 
meal right off the playground all hot and 
tired. There should be an interval of rest. 
It is so important that you should have good 
food. You are growing, mentally and bo^ly. 
Eat slowly, and you will insure good digestion. 
If your teacher does not tell you to do so, be 
cares little for you. But he should also 
explain the rat50» d'etre. I know what you 
are thinking, you young rascal; you think it 
is to save the victuals. No, no, lad ; but if 
the food is not only well broken up in tbe 
mouth, and well mingled with the salivary 
juices, the stomach has not the power to 
digest it properly, so it feiments, causing 
acidity, wind, and a lot of mischief. Then you 
get sallow and thin and so forth, and your 
mother thinks you’ve been over-studying. 
You and I know better, don’t we ? 

VI. Do not eat between meals. Beware of 
sweets and sour fruit. Fruit in season is 
really good, especially if eaten with milk. 
Out of season or unripe, it is poison. Don’t 
I remember bow Farmer Donald once told 
me and another lad to go into his garden 
and help ourselves to gooseberries. They 
wereratoer green, but between the two of us 
we must have stowed gallons away. But oh, 
the terrible thereafter. “ That boy,” said 
my dear mother to my father, “ is studying 
too hard." I placed my hand on my stomach 
and groaned. 

VII. Stick to solid food as much as po8* 
sible, with plenty of milk and no tea. 
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Vni. If you can have a tub every morning, 
have it. If not, wash all over and rub well 
dry. 

IX. As for tbe proper amount of study, 
your teacher will see to it, and I don’t think 
there is the “ littlest wee bittie ’’ of danger of 
your overdoing it. 

X. Avoid excitement while at play. Sun¬ 
shine is very excellent, but playing at games 
that need strength and running under a 
burning sun have ruined the health of thou¬ 
sands. 

XI. Acquire the habit of getting to sleep, 
or at least remaining quiet till sleep comes, 
as soon as you lie down. Don't romp and 
play till the morning; I like lads to be brisk 
early. That is the time for a bolster fight. 

XII. You and yonr teacher both should 
remember that jadicions exercise in the fresh 
air is life. And there should always be life 
in it; some object. How I pity those double 
strings of boys or girls I meet so often while 
at the seaside! What a stupid, purposeless 
and useless attempt at giving healthful 
exercise 1 

XIII. Military drill is capital exercise, so 
are gymnastics, dumb-bells and clubs, if taken 
out of doors. Dancing is better than any¬ 
thing. Don’t imt^ine I mean waltzing, or 
quadrilles, or any other species of refined 
ball-room romps, but real dancing—though 
it has not yet tecome universal in the South. 
The dancing Burns refers to in his immortal 
poem, Tam o’ Shanter, when he says “ Nae ’’ 
(pronounce “ nay " please), 

“Xae cotillion brent new frac (/rap) France, 
lint hompipas, jim, atrathspeys and rccU 
Put life and mettle in tbelr ItccU." 

XIY. I think it is the duty of our ever- 
busy and hard-working County Councils, 
to see that seats and desks in schools are 


arranged in a manner conducive to health. 
At present they are frequently really and 
truly to blame for a go^ many internal 
complaints, notably dyspepsia and liver 
disturbance. Both seats and desks should 
be suitable to the age and height of the child, 
the former low enough to permit the feet to 
rest on the ground, with a good back rest 
and easy bottom. The seats should not be 
too far from the desk, nor should the desk 
be too high nor too low. It ought to be mode¬ 
rately sloped, and in a position to receive tbe 
light. 

I think it would be a good plan to have 
writing desks or reading desks at which 
during school hours a boy might stand at 
times, for sitting always is wearisome. 

XV. Concerning the eyesight of schoolboys 
I mast beg permission of the editor to speak 
to yon another day. The subject is too 
extensive to be considered here. 

XVI. With ventilation boys have nothing 
to do, but I may say that, considering the 
foul air boys have often to breathe. I do not 
wonder at many of them being sickly. Now, 
bo^B, above all things learn at school some¬ 
thing of self-control. Be temperate in all 
things, and avoid bad habits as you value 
your lives. We are told in scripture that if 
we “resist the devil he will fiee from us.” 
Do try, lads; and remember this, if you 
have any pet sin, one good victory over it 
will pave the way to nltimate triumph. 

XVII. A word tc University students. Your 
temptations are great too. Well, you have 
a stiff hill to climb, and you must have a stout 
heart if you are to climb it successfully. 
You will do well enough, I do not fear, if you 
make it a habit of having hours to yourself 
of calm meditation. Nothing I know of 
does so much good as this. All the great 
men now on earth have cultivated this 


heavenly habit. Remember, your bark of 
life is entering on an ocean that is al¬ 
together unknown to you, unless you give 
many a half hour to serious thought and 
meditation. 

Medical students and others wonld be oon- 
snlting their own interests and future happi¬ 
ness if they wonld but spread their studies 
over the whole curriculum. It is far better 
than the plan of idling and playing half the 
time and cramming for exams, at last. 

The true science of medicine is only to be 
learned at the bedside, and that of surgery 
in the operation theatre. Anatomical lec¬ 
tures with demonstrations are most valuable; 
so is practical chemistry. Lectures on 
medicine, physiology, etc., without ocular 
demonstration are simply a silly farce. Y’ou 
learn far more in books in half the time, in 
your own quiet study. I for one, and I am 
sure there are many thousands like me, could 
never—without taking notes, which I used 
to do most religiously for the first two weeks of 
the session—remember any part of a medical 
lecture for half an hour, or the next 
lectnre drove tbe last out of my brain. No, 
young men, read and study at home and at 
the beside, and you'll pass with credit if not 
^lat. 

To the self-taught students, those who 
“ grind ’’ and study at home after working 
hours, I beg to say I have the greatest 
respect for you. But pray look ah(^ and 
have a definite object in your study. Con¬ 
sider the Cut bono. And don't forget that 
your studies must never interfere with your 
sleep or your appetite. The body must be 
supported by good food, and nerves 
cauned and nntrited by sound sleep, else the 
mind will not be clear, and all your labour 
will be either in vain, or prodnetive only of 
ill-health and wretchedness. 


BOY LIFE IN ATTSTBALIA. 

By Db. Reginald Hobslet. 


‘•T’ve had such an adventure, Uncle Bob,” 

I cried Jack, bursting into my room late 
one afternoon, as I sat filing some accounts. 

*' Well, let me hear all about it,” 1 said, 
ttivowing aside my papers, for I saw his im¬ 
patience would brook no delay. “ What 
liave you been doing ? ” 

“ 1 went down to the plantation after 
dinner, you know,” began Jack, “ and there, 
as luck would have it, I found Aree, and 
John, and Nauchawn ”—these were three of 
the South Sea Islanders employed in the 
cotton fields—“ just starting off for a walk.” 

“Were they though,the rascals,” I com¬ 
mented. “ And who gave them leave to do 
that ? ” 

“They took it, I suppose,” grinned Jack. 
“ At any rate, I asked them to let me go with 
them, and they said I might. So we set off 
together.” 

" And where did you go ? ” I inquired. 

“First to Dead Leaf Dully, and then into 
the scrub beyond, and we got ^ rock 
wallaby.” 

“ Did yon shoot it ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, DO: 1 had no gun with me.” 

“ Well, did one of the boys shoot it ? ” 

“ None of them had guns either," saidJaok, 
delightedly, enjoying my mystification. “ Now 
u'uess bow we got it.” 

“ You found it lying dead,” I suppose. 

“Pooh!” said Jack, disgusted; “nothing 
yn common as that, I can tell you. Try 
again.” 

“ I am sure I can’t imagine,” I answered. 

• Veu don’t expect me to believe that you 


n. —BROWN MEN AND BUCK. 

walked up to it, took it by tbe hand, and 
asked it to come home with yon." 

Jack laughed merrily. “ You’ll never 
guess,” he chuckled, “ so I'll tell you. We 
had come to a beautiful place in the 
gully, where you can look down ever so 
many feet, all crags and precipices ; and cs I 
looked over, what should 1 see, sitting on a 
ledge on the other side, but a rock wallaby.” 

“ And then of course you yelled. You 
always do,” I said, with a laugh. 

“ No, I didn't. I kept quite still, for I 
wanted to have a good look ; but Aree saw 
it almost at the same moment, whispered 
something to tbe other two, and then they all 
three squatted close to tbe ground, and 
smacked their lips so funnily that I burst out 
laughing. Then John put his hand on niy 
shoulder, and said, ‘ Hush, Massr Jacky : keep 
still like goodest boy, and we get him.’" 

“And how did they set about it?” I 
asked. 

“ There was a large Morelon Bay chestnut 
close by," went on Jack. “ and Aree wriggled 
himself quietly towards it, and gathered a 
handful of the seeds. You know.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ they are as hard as a 
stone, and a nice size for throwing. 1 begin 
to see. Well?” 

“ Well,” resumed Jack, “ Aree crawled 
gently back to the edge of the gully and looked 
over. The wallaby was still there, and evi¬ 
dently unconscious of our presence. Aree 
slipped a chestnut into John's hand, and 
suddenly springing to their feet, they threw 
back their right arms, stood like statues for 


an instant, and then flnng tlieir chestnuts 
sttaight at the wallaby.” 

“ And did they hit it ? ” I said, knowing 
of course what the answer would be. 

“ Hit it! ” echoed Jack ; “ I should think 
they did. Knocked it os dead as a door-nail. 
Aree's chestnut struck it behind the ear, 
and John's fair and square between the eyes. 
A rifle bullet couldn't have done better 
execution.” 

“ Yes, I know they arc capital shots 
with a stone. But bow did you get your 
wallaby ?” 

“As soon as it was bit,” proceeded Jack. 
“ it sprang high out over the ledge and 
went crashing to the bottom of the gully, 
wlience Nauchawn very soon fetch^ 
it up.” 

“ And brought it home, I suppose.” 

“ No,” said Jack, “ he slung it up in the 
fork of a sapling at the edge of tbe scrub, 
and said he would ge; it again as we returned 
from our walk ; but he never did, for—oh ! 
ah! ha I ha! ha! ha!” And the boy 
^Ycnt off into fits of laughter. 

“ Well, I don’t call that much of an 
adventure. But whatever are you laughing 
at?” 

“ Oh ! ” choked Jack, doubling himself up 
on the sofa and shouting again, “ that 
wasn't tbe adventure. I haven’t come to that 
yet.” 

“ W’ell. go on.” I urged, curious to know 
what had befallen him. 

“All right, uncle, as soon as I get my 
breath. When we got out of the scrub we 
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struck across that wide belt of tall kangaroo 
grass.” 

“ Keeping to the track, I hope,” I said. 

“ Tes; it was only about two feet wide, 
but we kept to it. We were walking in 
Indian file, and I was second, when suddenly 
John, who was in advance, stopped with a 
warning cry that brought us all to a stand* 
still. I could see nothing of course, for the 
grass is much taller than I am; but John, 
turning swiftly round, caught me up above 
the waist and tossed me unceremoniously 
into the arms of Nauchawn, who pitched me 
like a shuttlecock to Aree, who brought up 
the rear, and he slung me up on to his 
shoulders.” 

“ Why, whatever was the matter ? ” I 
interpoB^. 

“ All this occupied but a moment,” went 
on Jack, ” and, as 1 settled myself on Aree’s 
bach, I could see the long grass on the left 
bending this way and that, and the next 
instant a huge snake glided across the 
track and disappeared in the grass on the 
right. Such a length 1 1 thought it would 
never come to an end. Arce stood quite 
still, holding me, but the others, brandishing 
their sticks, plunged with load shouts into 
the grass in hot pursuit of the snake.” 

“ And did they get it ? ” 

” Rather 1 ” said Jack ; “ their feet were 
quite bare, but they didn’t seem tb mind, 
though they might have trodden on a 
dozen other reptiles, and at last they came 
out, triumphantly dragging after them an 
enonnous carpet snake, over ten feet long I 
should say. However, it is hanging up out* 
side, so you can measure it yourselfi” 

“That was good,” I remarked; “but 1 
don’t see anything to laugh at in it.” 

“ No, of course not,” said Jack, going off 
into another convulsion; “ but I haven't 
finished yet. John coiled the dead snake 
round his neck, and we went on as before, 
only I remained mounted on Aree’s shoulders. 
At last we reached the end of the belt of 
kangaroo grass and emerged on the open, 
when there, not twenty paces from us, stood 
a couple of mean, hungry-looking dingoes.” 

“Ah, I see,” I said, joining in Jack’s 
laughter, which again overcame him at this 
point. “And.then?” 

“ And then,’* repeated Jack, then for a 
second or two the dogs and the men stood 
staring at one another, and the next moment 
each turned and fied with a simultaneous 
howl of terror. 1 looked round once and 
saw the dogs galloping off, but it was as much 
as I could do to hold on. And we ran and 
ran,” continued Jack, wiping his eyes, “past 
the scrub, past the wallaby, forgetting all 
about it in our hurry, over the flat and np 
the hill to the homestead, when Aree tumbled 
me off bis shoulders like a sack of coals, 
and the three of them rushed into their 
cabin and barred the door. I never saw any¬ 
thing so funny in my life.” 

“ And yet I know a young gentleman who 
got a severe fright from the dingoes not so 
very long ago.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Jack, reddening, “that’s 
quite different. But the Islanders must 
know all about them by now.” 

“ One would think so,” I replied. “ I 
don’t know whether the superstition is shared 
by the Islanders on neighbouring plantations, 
but certainly my men, who come from the 
islands of Mare and Lifu, two of the Loyalty 
group, seem to have a fixed idea that the 
dingo is the very incarnation of evil.” 

“ Where do ^ey get that notion from ? ” 
asked Jack. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure, but they have it 
very decidedly, and often in the evening, 


when they are singing songs of their own 
beautiful coral islands, the far-off howl of a 
dingo will drive them to the shelter of their 
huts, where they will crouch shivering with 
fear, lest the l^bbil-debbil, as they call it, 
should force the bars and carry them off. I 
don’t think there is another thing in the 
world that they are afraid of.” 

“ Certainly not of snakes,” said Jack. 

“ No, as you saw to-day. For although 
the carpet snake is not venomous, they woiUd 
have gone into the grass just as readily, bare 
feet and all, after anything else, which is all 
the more remarkable that in Uieir own honie 
there is no such thing as a snake to be 
found.” 

“ But how do the blackfellows hereabouts 
manage? The aboriginals, I mean,” asked 
Jack. “They always go about bar^oot. 1 
was watching one the other day, and he ran 
on swiftly through the bush, never looking 
about him at all, so far as I could see.” 

“ Ah, but he was though, you may be sure. 
The blackfeilow is as keen-sighted as a hawk, 
and all the time he was running he kept his 
eyes well open, and if you had continued to 
watch him, you might have noticed that he 
always gave a wide berth to the logs which 
lay in his path, either jumping clean over 
them or else going well round, bnt never 
stepping on one.” 

“ What is that for, uncle ? ” 

“Because a snake i.s not uncommonly 
coiled up on top of a log, or on the ground 
on one or other side of it, and the aboriginal 
knows this i^rfectly well, and takes mea¬ 
sures to avoid it, unless he wants it for 
dinner, when of course he deliberately looks 
for it.” 

“ ^Vhat! ” cried Jack, in a tone of horror, 
“ do the aborigines eat snakes ? ” 

“ That they do, and many other nasty, 
looking things besides, not to speak of grubs 
and butterflies.” 

“ Grubs and butterflies are bad enough, 
but snakes! ” said Jack, in disgust, 

-“ Well, I never tried one myself, but I am 
assured by tliose wlio have, that they are not 
at all bad eating. Tlio blackfellows cer¬ 
tainly enjoy them. I met a fellow yesterday, 
and he bad two live ones iu a bag net at tlie 
end of a stick.” 

“Alive 1” said Jack. “Why had he not 
killed them ? ” 

“I suppose because, unlike his civilised 
brethren, he does not like his game high. 
You see, in a hot country like this, if the 
snakes were killed to-night, they would be 
unfit for food before morning; so unless your 
blackfeilow wants to eat them at once, he 
generally takes them alive.” 

“ And how does he do that, uncle ? ” 

“ As simply as possible. He sees a snake 
coiled up asleep, and stealing up, he catches 
its head in the fork of a stick he has cut for 
the purpose, and presses it firmly into the 
ground. The snake immediately flings its 
coils around the stick, and the blackfeilow 
as instantly throws the net over his snake- 
ship and secures him. This, however, is 
only one method among many.” 

“Have the aboriginals many supersti¬ 
tions?” asked Jack, his mind reverting to 
the dingoes. 

“ Such as they have are of the most de¬ 
graded kind, and chiefly concern themselves 
with evil spirits and hideous demons. The 
belief in the Bunyip is probably about the 
most deeply rooted of them all.” 

“TheBunyip. What an odd name!” 

“ Yes, and it must be a very odd kind of 
demon, too, for almost every blackfeilow 
has his own pet version of its appearance, 
so that at one time it is said to resemble a 


gigantic kangaroo with a huge pair of horns 
and a snake for a tail, while at another it 
takes the form of a man grotesque and de¬ 
formed, of a horse, a goat, a cow—or, in short, 
whatever particular conception finds most 
favour in the mind of the narrator.” 

Just then one of the men entered and 
spoke to me. 

“Jenkins is lying ill in bis but at Uie 
north end of the run, sir.” 

“ Is he ? ” I answered. “ Then I must go 
over and see him. W’ill j'ou come. Jack ? 
It is a three hours’ ride there and back.” 

“Oh, I’d like to come, uncle,” said Jack, 
who never seemed to grow tired of being in 
the open air. 

It was night when we reached the hut on 
Bonallan Creek, but by the time I had mini¬ 
stered to the sick man’s needs—he had a- 
slight touch of fever—the moon had risen, 
and shed a soft light over the landscape as 
we rode homewards. 

“ What a glorious night for ’possums,” re¬ 
marked Jack. 

“ Yes,” I answered. “ But listen; there are 
your friends the dingoes.” 

And as 1 spoke a succession of long low 
whines and howls arose on our right. 

“ Those fellows are stationary,” I said, as 
the howls were repeated at short intervals. 
“Let US walk our horses over in that direction, 
and see what they are up to. Perhaps a 
cow is calving, and they have surrounded 
her.'* 

We threaded our way through the long 
aisles of gum trees, and all of a sudden 
emerged upon an open glade, where the 
moon shone brilliantly on an extraordinary 
and horrible sight. Jack’s horse reared 
straight up into the air. almost sending the 
boy over tbe crupper as it came down again. 
I laid my hand on the bridle just in time 
to prevent it wheeling round and bolting. 
Shivering and trembling in every limb, but 
obedient to my touch, the pony stood still 
and we looked into the clearing before us. 

At the farther side of it stood a couple of 
naked, forked saplings, across which two 
rude poles had been laid and covered with 
branches. On the platform thus constructed, 
half sat, half lay the dead body of a man. It 
had fallen forward, so that one arm hung over 
the edge of theplatfomi, as if to try and recover 
the spear and waddy which had fallen to the 
ground below. A number of crows hoppe<l 
about the platform, pecking at the body, 
while underneath four or five dingoes sat on 
their haunches, emitting low whines of dis¬ 
content, and ever and anon leaping into the 
air in the vain endeavour to catch hold of 
the dead hand, which however hung too high 
for them. We had come so quietly that they 
ha<l not noticed us, but the noise made by 
Jack’s horse startled them, and with a swift 
glance round, and a snccession of savage 
snarls, they made off, though not before I 
had bowled one of them over with a clean 
shot from my revolver. 

“What is it ?” said Jack, in a horrified 
whisper. 

“ Nothing to be frightened of, though not 
pleasant to look at,” I replied. “It is the 
dead body of a native. The fellows round 
here sometimes dispose of their dead in this 
fashion. In other places they bury or burn 
them.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, as we turned our horses 
homewards, “this is a horrid way, and I’m 
very glad you were with me when I saw’ it.” 

“ So am I,” I answered, “ for if Popsy had 
bolted with you. you would have run a strong 
chance of getting your brains knocked out 
against a gum tree.” 

(To he continued.) 
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SOHE NOTABLE COFFEE AND OTHER COINS OF THE FRESENT CENTURY. 


OUE time since an article appeared In the 
“B.O.P.” on the French copper and 
bronze coins of the last one hundred ^ears. 
and it may perhaps interest many boys to 
have another paper on a similar subject. 

While it' would be possible to treat other 
countries and their coinage much in tlie 
same way as France was then reviewed, there 
are few countries whose experience has bebn 
so varied or whose coins reflect so clearly 
the interesting and exciting events in their 
national life. It may indeed be said that 
every coin does relate some historical facts; 
but the tales which they tell vary much in 
interest. Like our own currency they may 
but indicate the continuance of a long and 
well-established form of government, or they 
may induce inquiry into circumstances of 
revolution and change^of the birth of new 
principalities, or kingdoms, or republics; 
or they may tell, on the one hand, of the 
absorption of smaller into larger countries, 
or, on the other hand, of the break-up of 
large states into smaller and more compact 
ones. Sometimes, too, even copper coins 
have been struck with the express intention 
of recording an event of sufficient national 
importance. 

In noticing some of the comparatively 
recent copper coins which have associations 
of special interest, we will group them in 
some such way as the preceding sentences 
roughly indicate. 

I. BETOLOTIOKART COPPER COINS. 

The century has been marked by distibct 
epochs of revolution, when the pent-up 
forces of dissatisfaction have burst forth 
like the eruption of a long-slnmbering 
volcano. Such were the risings in South 
America in the early part of the century; 
when Spanish rule was effectually thrown 
by one great country after another; the 
revolotionsof 1830 and thereabout in various 
parts of.Borope; and their repetition in 
1848-9. In connection with the first named 
group, th^re are many interesting copper 
coins, some of them belonging to the class 
which Continental numismatists call “ need- 
money,’’ or, as usually translated, “money of 
necessity ”— i.c, moneys issued in time of 
critical need, and current at much higher 
value than their real worth. In some cases 
when the time of crisis has been successfully 
passed, such money has been recalled and 
its full promissory value paid; but when 
disaster has been experienced instead of 
success, then the money falls to its normal 
value, and the loss has to be borne by its 
holders. Perhaps the gun-money of James 
u’s time in Irela&d and the paper-money 
of the Confederate States are as striking 
examples of the latter as can be mentioned. 

In the early part of the century the great 
country of Mexico and immense territories 
in Central and South America wereobedient 
to the rule of Spain. The attacks made by 
the English upon Buenos Ayres in 1806-7, 
when Spain was apparently in sympathy 
with Napoleon, were successfully repulsed; 
This result was one means of showing the 
colonists of La Plata and neighbouring Span- 
ish possessions their own strength and re¬ 
sources. Soon after this came the usurpation 
by Joseph Bonaparte of the Spanish crown, 
an event which threw the Spanish colonies 
into a state of ferment. Many of them 
declared their attachment to their legitimate 
king, Ferdinand ni, but almost everywhere 
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civil war broke out. The strife led ultimately 
to successful risings in favour of self-govern¬ 
ment, when one great country after another 
discarded Spanish rule. The whole story is 
far beyond our reach, but many coins of 
both royalist and insurgent origin remain to 
testify to the great crises through which the 
former Spanish colonies passed. 



Fio. 1 .—S Rkau isbced bt Ofsterai. Uobfxos (also 
1 aud S sinillAr). 

(>hr. SOD beneath a >)ow and orrou'. 

lift. 2 k betweeu monogrum Mo 8 above, and .1S12 
below. 

The patriotic leader of the Mexicans after 
the death of Hidalgo was General Morelos, 
who had been a priest. From 1811 to 1815 
his career was one of constant battles, 
skirmishes, and deges, generally successful in 
the earlier years, but afterwards unfortunate, 
until at last he ^as captured and shot by the 
royalists. His coins show by their rough 
workmanship the anxious times in which 
they were issued, while they represent much 
higher values than their actual worth. The 
real was equivalent to sixpence. 



Fio. 2.—i Rkai, op Cartaceva, Colombia (alao 2 
^ ruiln, slmilnr). 

••ht. luiliai) ^oatod nndora trec.almib. bird, cabin, Ac. 

i ; E.-TAIM1 ] DE < AllTA j GEXA | 1812- 

Thrs little capper coin, struck in Cartagena, 
tells of the stirring times when Bolivar, the 
leader who did so much to free South 
America from Spanish dominion, had fairly 
entered upon the enterprise which led to his 
being proclaimed Dictator in Caraccas, Vene¬ 
zuela, in Jannary 1814. 



FrOi 8.—t Rbai. op Spanlsu Gciaxa. Vkn-kicila. 

TheCuatleof Caetik-. 'rKiiviNClA' DI ovaUna- 

ami i- 

/f»T. The lion of Leon. t. vii. axo de 1813- 

But before the year closed the tide had 
turned, and in Guiana coins (fig. 3) were being 
struck by the royalists bearing the arms of 
Leon and Castile, as borne by the monarchs 
of Spain, and the initial of Ferdinand vn. 

-This ^-rea! (fig. 4) issued in Venezuela also 
seems to indicate the royalist successes at 
the time, from its bearing a regal crown. 

Royalist coins are also found, issued at 
Santa Marta (fig. 5) on the same coast as Car- 
k^ena, of so late a date as 1820. Gradually 


Bolivar won his country back to liberty, and 
then his services were accepted by the Feru 
viuns, who were also in rebellion. 



Fig. 4.-4 Real OF Vrxrzcela (J simUar.) 


Oht. Lion nni|xttit supporting an otaI shield bcarin.: 
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Het. Tlic value 1 beneath a monogram of the letters 
vxzi.. 


The civil war in Peru was acemnpanied by 
the issue of copper promissory coins for the ^ 
and ^ of a peso or dollar—the peso being equal 



Fio. 5.-4 Real op Santa Marta, Coloubu. 

<)6p. Id the riaartera of a cross, s, M, a castle ami a 
swrinl. the whole surrounded by a wreath. 

Under a royal cro«rn i between a castle anil a 
swuriJ, Ac., and under all the date 1820. 


to 8 reals. The monogram on the reverse con¬ 
tains the letters of the name lima, where the 
coins were struck. When the war was over 



Fig. 6.—i Dollar of PEnr, 1823 (also 1 slmUar). 

(•&r. The sun shlnliiR orcr mountains, on plain at 
foot a llama, on one side the cap of lil>prty on a pole. 

ll- V. Round. REPCBLICA PKIILAXA'M ■1823‘ iu ccutrc 
yi AiiTo I DK cnio. 

and the Republican government established, 
these coins were redeemed by silver. 



Fig. 7.—i Real op La Plata. 

Ofip. The sun •• iu Ills splendour.” 

A'p.UoiiRil,. . - pROVi.imsAt... • 1822 ; !u centre, }. 

The same struggles for freedom were fought 
out in La Plata also, and this little pru- 
missorv l-rcal recalls them. 

In 1830 there were revolutionary risings in 
Central and Southern Europe, pri^ucing the 
most lasting political resnlts in France and 
Belgium. In the former country the King. 
Charles x, was deposed ; and in the latter, Bel¬ 
gium was detached from Holland and became 
a separate kingdom. But the only rising 
which was laccompaoied by a coinage waa 
that in Poland. 
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For two years the Poles msintatoed a 
gallant bat unavailing struggle against 
Russian despotism, being ultimately over¬ 
powered by the crashing weight of Rassia’s 
military resooroes. 


the new Emperor turned his attention to 
Hungary, but it was not until be had secured 
the assistance of Russian troops that his 



Fio. 8.-3 Oboscben* op thb Polish Revolution-. 


Pio. 10.—S Cexthus, of Ybmce 1S49 (3 anil I also, 
similar). 

Tlic Lion of St. Mark, goveuso thovvisorio 
DI VKNKZl.t. 

Rn. ft-1849; e i kstesimi s oi uha connF.XTK. 


rtfte. The crowned shield of arms iIlsplaylDK tlie 

Polish Ss«le and the LithunnisD Knight; above revolted Hungarian subjects were defeated, 
KRoLSBTwo poiiiKiK (thc Kingdom of Polond). their freedom for a time postpoued. 

Ret. 3 GROSZE I I'OLS 1831. ‘ ^ 


Daniel Manin, Venice resumed its old re¬ 
publican form of government, while Milan 
also declared its independence, and the Pied¬ 
montese king and people awoke to the call of 
their neightours for help against foreign 
dominion. But once more the might of 
arms prevailed, and “Italy free" was not 
yet achieved.* 

While these stirring events were in progress 
in North Italy, similar events were occurring 
in the Papal States. Under the lead of such 
men as Mazzini and Garibaldi the irrespon¬ 
sible government of the Pope was overturned 
and republican institutions took its place. 
For a time, at least, the dawn of better days 
seemed to have arisen ; but, strange to say. 
this republic was overturned by the sister 
republic of France; and liberators and 
patriots had to seek safety again in the exile 
which so lately they had left at the call of 


The year 1848 has been termed the “ year 
of Revolutions.’’ France then assumed for 
a second time a republican form of govern¬ 
ment, while revolutionary outbursts occurred 
in Germany, Hungary, Italy, and elsewhere, 
which were subdu^ in a few months without 
effecting much result for the moment, but 
leaving seeds which bore fruit later on. 




FiJ. 9.—1 KREL'ZETt, HuxGART 1848-8 (3 Kr. oimilar). 

Obt. The crowned thield of the Hnngariaii ann«. 
around haoyar kirXlvi vAliO fenz. (Magyar Royal 
cliUDge money.) 

Ret. EUY I kraJczXr j 1848. (One krcuzcr.) 

Id Hungary, under Louis Kossuth as 
Dictator—who still lives in honourable re¬ 
tirement in Italy—there was so general a 
rising that the freedom of the country was 
declared and for many months was main¬ 
tained. At the commencement of their 
revolution the Viennese were also in arms 
against their Emperor, and he was compelled 
to vacate his ^rone, resigning it to his 
nephew, the present Emperor Francis Joseph. 
After assoring bis position in Anstria itself, 





11.—1 Bahk-co or Rom.an RRrURLic 1K49 {alto 3 aod ( dmilar). 


<Ar. Roman Mglc atauding oo the fa«ce«. and surrounded by a wrcnth of oak- 
leavex. mo e popolo (God and the people), in exergue. 

Ret. Ill eeiiire 1 —baiocco and round « repl'bbu* a ruii.<xa » 1849. (The letter a 
{iidicaU’s the Roman i^nt; another has b, showing that It was Issued by thc mint ub 
Bologua). 



Fio. IK—1 Baiocco of Roman Repubuc 1849. 


Obt. Thc fasces with PhrYgian cap : REruRRi.U'A roman a. 

Ret. 1, within a wreath, and baiocco 1849 a. (A tatt coin Issued at the same 
period in Aiicaiin.) 


Elsewhere also, in what was then Austrian 
Lombardy but is now restored to Italy, there 
was a successful rising which freed Lombardy 
for a time from the Austrian yoke. Under 
the leadership of the unselfish and patriotic 


their country, there to wait in hope the 
happier times of 1859, etc. 

• “ ITALIA LIRERA • DIO LO VUOLE’* (lUly fiTC, 
God wills It) is the motto on the Lombardian S franc 
piece struck in Milan in 1849. 


{To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN ALPINE GABDEN. 


By 


I N a garden such as we recommend will be in¬ 
cluded all plants of a dwarf growth found 
in alpine and sub-alpine districts, hardy 
enough and beautiful enough for the adorn¬ 
ment of our rooky beds or borders, whether 
found at 2,000 or 12,000 feet above sea level. 

The altitude at which a plant is found in dif- 
ferentcountries gives US, generally speaking, no 
clue whatever to its habit character, aud we 
may instance the vernal gentian (84), and 
the stemless catchfiy of our mountains at little 
over 2,000 feet, while in Switzerland the same 
plants are found nearer 10,000 feet, the plants 
in the latter country, and at the lower alti¬ 
tude mentioned, being of an entirely different 
character. In this connection we might also 
mention that plants found at considerably 
higher elevations in the Himalayan mountains 
tbw we find true alpiues on the European 


D. Dewar, op the Royal Gardens, Eew. 

{See coloured plate.) 

PART II. 

Alps, are classed amongst hardy herbaceous 
plants. To try and define the difference be¬ 
tween alpine and herbaceous flowers is not 
part of onr plan, and is calculated to confuse 
rather than help the beginner, so that we will 
include all plants that are beautiful in fonn 
or colour, and hardy enough to withstand the 
severity of our most trying winters, whether 
shrubby or herbaceous in character. 

The culture of these dwarfer or high ele¬ 
vation plants has always been so closely 
associate with rockeries that it is almost 
impossible to alienate them in the minds of 
even practical men. It is perfectly true that 
they are always seen to better advantage, and 
the more delicate kinds do better on a good 
rockery than in the ordinary flat border; but 
a rockery, as we understand it, is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and the general conception 


Digitizetd 


of what is and what is not a good one is in¬ 
variably and entirely erroneous. 

In whatever way we intend growing these 
plants, position must be the first considera¬ 
tion; too little attention is given to this 
point, and failure, as a consequence, is certain. 
Instead of carefully considering the matter, 
or asking the advice of people who know, we 
find the most dreary, out-of-the-way comer 
chosen for this important structure, or else 
we find it snugly planted under a large tree, 
where the roots and drip play sad havoc with 
even the commonest of our mountain plants. 
The spot selected, whether in the form of a 
rockery or a rocky bed or border, should be 
a perfectly open one, and as far away from 
the influence of trees as may be consistent 
with the surroundings. Again, it should never, 
if possible, be near walls or buildings if 
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avoidable, aad in moderately large grounds 
may and should be a prominent feature in 
the landscape, which we here use in the 
sense of outlook ; a semi-wildnesB, which is 
sweet and natural, resulting from the natu¬ 
ralising of bulbs and showy or graceful hardy 
plants in the grass, will greatly enhance the 
general effect, and impart a character that no 
amount of clipping or trimming can ever give. 

The difference existing among these plants, 
as regards size and vigour, is very important 
when we come to plant for effect. We have 
many plants that merely require to be thrown 
down, or planted in the roughest fashion, to 
ffouiish as weeds, while many of the higher 
olpines, in spite of all the skill and coaxing 
of the practical gardener, are rarely seen in a 
healthy state. Some idea of the depth of 
soil required by even the tiniest of these 
plants may be gleaned from the fact of the 
enormous roots found attached to them in 
their native habitats. You may walk a long 
way in the vast mountain passes of Switzer¬ 
land, where the turf is entirely composed of 
these gems in all their brightest array, 
fighting tooth and nail for supremacy, and 
yet you will scarcely see a stone cropping 
above the surface. The rocks in various 
stages of disintegration are there however, 
and if you care to follow the roots of even 
smalt plants, an inch or so high, you will 
find the roots lapping round these crumbling 
rocks to the depth of several feet. Here they 
are beyond the influence of ordinary drought, 
and whatever the vicissitudes of weather 
there the plants are fresh and bright, and in 
perfect health and beauty. The soil, of 
course, is extremely rich, being the deposit 
for ages of crumbling rock and fine vegetable 
matter, and in this the roots travel to such an 
extent as to defy our efforts to ^slodge them. 

Another essential matter is abundance of 
grit in the soil; this, with the acldition of 
small stones, will hold the moisture, and 
keep the roots cool even with a very high 
temperature above ground. Our readers will 
have learned by this time that hardy plants 
ore not always found amongst rocks, as we 
like to see them in our gardens, often wedged 
in between two glazed burs, half starving and 
strangled. As noted above, the rocks are 
there, and this, I think, should give us a 
valuable clue in the culture of these plants. 
We shall find it all the more necessary to bury 
our stones when we realise how much hotter 
and drier our summers are than we find is 
the case in their native homes, and we must 
also remember that we have not those end¬ 
less snowfields behind our alpine garden, 
melting all through the summer, and in¬ 
fluencing more or less all our little friends 
from the snow-line even to the valley below. 

The object of first importance ought to be 
suitable feeding places for the plants; and 
this can be b^t accomplished on a small 
scale in the rocky bed or border, which is 
briefly a low mound well drained, and in 
which has been buried large stones with 
just a comer projecting, beside which we 
plant our alpine. If this is tastefully done, 
and with a good general effect, we shall have 
gained a twofold object, a safe home for 
our plants, and a very desirable addition to 
our garden, which we shall find interesting 
and beautiful throughout the year. 

Another simple way of growing alpines, 
and at the some time covering unsightly 
walls, is what is called the wall-garden. 
This is truly a suburban rockery I Walls 
are usnally plentiful in our villa gardens, 
and although we may not hope to have a 
mountain-side in miniature on our garden 
wall, we mav have a divemified, and fairly 
good collection of plants, where we have 
now to be content with ivy, and in many 
cases, I donbt not, a blank. The principle 
is the same as we see used in cork bark. 


Pockets are formed of stones, two or three 
to each pocket; these are held up temporarily 
with nails and string, until the cement with 
which they ore attached to the wall is set. 
The drainage hole in bottom must not be 
forgotten. These in a few days will be 
ready to receive the soil, and plants such as 
the webbed houseleek [Semptrvivurt arach- 
rundeum). No. 36; Wahlmbergia serpylli- 
folia, 22; Polygala Cliamabuxxia purpurea, 
31; Primula Reidii, 32; Epilobium obcor~ 
datum, 33 ; the purple liauiotidia {It. 
pyrenaica). No. 1; the long-leaved saxi¬ 
frage {S. longifolia). No. 2; Macnab’s 
saxifrage (S. Macnabiana), No. IS; the 
mountain rockcress (Alyssum montanum). 
No. SO; the glacier pinx {Dianthus glacialis), 
No. 14; and a host of otlier similu plants. 
One of the finest plan!*, of the famous 
Edelweiss we have ever seen was growing 
on such a rockery in the heart of a large city. 

The phases or styles of growing these 
alpine gems are inexhaustible, and what we 
have said may give our readers an idea by 
which they may be enabled to utilise many 
spots that are now considered useless. 
Cheddar pinks, rock fumitories, small blue¬ 
bells, primroses, and other hardy, robust- 
constitutioned plants may be added; indeed, 
the list of suitable plants is almost endless, 
and when once secured and well established, 
we have done something to reduce the 
annual expenditure. 

We have only so far dealt with dwarf or 
alpine plants, but there are a host of 
plants, some of which will be found in the 
coloured plate, and which may be more 
properly described as border plants, quite as 
essentl^ to the beauty and interest of the 
garden as those described above, inasmuch 
as they will be found to flower at all times 
of the year, from early spring until early 
winter, and in the case of many bulbs, 
quite in midwinter if the weather be at all 
open. The true v-'o^y, says a writer on hardy 
fiow’ers, to make gardens yield a return of 
beauty for the labour and skill given them, 
is the permanent one. This may be accom¬ 
plished by making mixed borders, grouping 
the various hardy plants in borders or beds 
by themselves, or intermingling them with 
flowering or evergreen shmbs, a system 
which is now becoming universal with the 
larger growing bulbs such as lilies, etc. 

If a small shrubbery already exists in the 
garden, it will most likely have been planted 
as a screen, and in that case it will have 
to remain. Shmbs should, however, never be 
allowed to form a hard line, but should be 
broken up, mixing with groups of hardy 
plants day lilies, Solomon’s s^, Primula 
japonica, No. 6, Eomteon chianantha, No. 10, 
the pine bellflower (Campanula abietina), 
No.15, the Sikkim primrose (P. ^ikkimeruts), 
No. 9, Heuchera sanguinea, No. 8, and plants 
of a like character forming the front or side 
next the house: while behind, in larger 
groups, delphiniums, sunflowers. Michaelmas 
daisies, tall windflowers, Kniphofias, speed¬ 
wells, lupines, everlasting peas, rhubarbs, 
and polygonums may be left to take care of 
themselves. 

Our mixed border proper will, however, be 
the place of interest in the garden ; here the 
taste and skill of the amateur will be fully 
tried in the arrangement and blending of the 
different plants and colours. A border of 
this description, if well done, should have 
flowers open on it at least nine months of 
the year, and with the aid of bulbs ten or 
even eleven. The habit of growing bnlbs on 
bare ground, which is unsightly for more than 
half the year, is directly opposed to nature. 
Sulbs in their native habitats are covered 
with greenery, and why should not this be 
imitated in our gardens? A proper mixed 
border should have something of everything 


in it, and the less often plants or gronps are 
repeated the better. Make a group of a 
particular plant just where it is wanted and 
be done with it. The border should be 
carpeted with crocuses, snowdrops. No. 24, 
grape hyacinths, 23, dog’s-tooth violets, 27, 
gontianellas, 26, numerous daffodils, 20; the 
rarer and more tender kind, Nos. 16 and 12, 
should have a dry, sunny place,where they will 
not have to fight their way; TriUleia unifiora, 
7. Bobinson’s windflower, 11, the zephyr 
flower, 5, the nodding star of Bethlehem, 4, 
white and puiple snakesbead, 17; while 
near the front, where competition is not so 
strong, groups of alpiue auriculas, 25, hairy 
primrose, 26, Dutchman's breeches, 29. 
Wahlenbcrgia»axic<Aa,%, Siayrinchium^an- 
diflorum, 16. the white wood lily, 19, Primula 
rosea, 21, are all, with many others, available 
for this purpose. Crocuses and colchicoms, 
which flower in late autumn, winter, and early 
spring, together with snowdrops and winter 
aconites, should be planted so as to rise from 
a ca>pet of Aubrietia or Arabis, because these 
plants are evergreen, retaining their leaves in 
winter, and forming a carpet for winter 
flowering bulbs. 

The same may be said with regard to 
daffodils, which flower in early spring, but 
most of them are strong, and may be planted 
with perfect safety among the groups of 
candytufts, Christmas roses, etc. Indeed, not 
one inch of the border should be left bare; 
bulbs of many kinds may be planted amongst 
carpet plants, and will Ik found all the letter 
for it; but care should also be taken to plant 
them in tufts of plants that die down jnst 
when the bulbs require ripening or baking, 
as many of them do to ensure flowers the 
year following. 

There is, indeed, no end to what may be 
accomplished in this direction; it grows upon 
one, and as experience is gained by actual 
practice, its accomplishment is more a ques¬ 
tion of taste and discernment than time. 
The real lover of haidy flowers will spend 
much of bis time in the open air, and he will 
not only have gained in pocket in the course 
of a few years, bat be will have a garden 
beautiful, artistic if you tike, teeming with 
interest, and be able to pick a button-bole 
daily for at least nine months out of the 
twelve. 

[the ksd.] 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


TWO BOYS. 

Bt C. K. Johsstoxs, bx. 
i VOCTII of high <lcgrec: 

His wavy locks well soialmed with mlolent cos- 
luetie. 

Who goc*. like Amg. soRicwliat miacingly. 

“ Bad form to Mcetn (o<> riicrgetio.** 

An oily, yilacld smirk 

Plays softly round the cherub’s angil features; 

To show the scoru that in his heart must lurk 
For all hie paltry (ellow-creatiires. 

A chubby, gniliby boy. 

Whose face and collar frequent drops of Ink bespatter; 

Mere dirt oantiot his happiosM destroy, 

WhoM! motto is “ It doesn't matter." 

His relK'I hair is rough. 

With tie lU-ti«d, aixl Is'uts both innocent of Ucss; 

Hi* fingers ••sickllnl nV with sugar-stuff; 

UU only art is making faces. 

The one "a little dear." 

Hh ruotlicr says »ur marks his most offenslTa 
swagger. 

Tlie oilitr—no snrh paragon I fear, 

But just “a jolly little beggar." 


Di„:^/ed by .C 





Vi'. S, TiLLrrr.—Von slionlil ^Tite to N'rjrretti iin'l 
^m1>ra, H<4l)om or «.nii' ol the nthi-r 

makers o{ lucteorotogical iontnimeiit'^ 

A R.—“The Fifth Form at St. Donilnx’d " i« now only 
<ibutnable in hook fnrui. It bi pul>lisliL'<l by ns in 
our Bookshelf Series, iiricc 3r. W. 

yi,»ini-DK-Ll*. -At the IHitent Free Library in South¬ 
ampton BuihliDgs, Clisncert- Ijine, there ia a larye 
number of teehnieal l)<>uk« on tha subjoct. It w.ml.l 
1)0 as well for yon to go there nud take note of those 
tltat suit you.' M'u knou of no other plan. 

OrLMUV.—“How to QukeanlniiuctlDn Coil" appeannl 
in number for April C and April 13, IShB. The size 
of wire for the “Primary” ooll Is No. 21, and tiuit 
for the “Seconilpiry.” No. 38. You will vnuit alKiut 
one ounce of No.'il. and two or tliree ounces of 
No, 88. 

E. L. Vriiit^TSR (Rio lie Janeiro).- 1. You will get no 
hettur bottciy for .rour parpO)« than the bichromate 
battery dcscrilied in tUeartlcle ou “ Klectric Lamps,” 
Februaiy ami March part?. ISOO. You might uw 
aaturaied solutioiis In your ca<«: it will work, pro- 
hablj, os long at a time a-- any other battery will. 
2. For BioU on Uidiiig, etc., you cannot do better 
than procure the|wrt of our “OuWoor Games” deal¬ 
ing with the suhjcct. 

PiiOTtniRAriiY (\V. J., (ilafgow). —Yes; you could 
onler the slides for n] “ !<« Mervellleux.'’ but we 
should strongly advise your sending the bark frame 
to flttoil: it !■< e.uity done, and is always the safest 
way, «'Veti wlien tlie make of camera is a wiil-kuow ii 
one. 

•■Irosm'>N'CER.''--Yi)i; will not hear a sligiil noi-^e like 
the human voice distinctly, unless you get either ii 
“carbon tranimitter” or a microphone. Tlie hitter 
you can get for Is.C*/. from the “ Scieulifle .MlUiioe,” 
7 it ». Dyers Bnildmg-*, Hollxinu E.r. Yoji will then 
•want a small battery, say a iliy cell, costing about Sj. 
Conueotoneceruilu.alwf mlctophniie to one wire from 
teleplione and tlie other to one b-rminal of battery, 
and join tlie other terminals of teleplione and battery. 
You will now hear the most minute fioiuids produced 
near the mierop 1 i<>iKt.ereaif it is tliirty or forty milut 
from the telephone. As far as we can moke out, there 
Is nothing wrong with your iiiitnimeiit. Take the 
greatest care to linvc the winw of tiic coils imiect, 
and well iiisnUteiL Tt would linve been better to 
lure woLiQil the coil direct on to tlie end of the 
magnet. 

Cari/> Maiitisettl— 1. Thelisttery described In the 
articles OD “Electric LamjM'' (F^ruary and March 
parts. 1830), using sulphuric acid 1 part, water 10 
parts, in tlie inner ceil with the zinc, ami naturatol 
bichromate solution in tbeoutercell with the carbon, 
is a Fuller Ixittery. 2. If you onlr w'ant it at rare 
intervaU, for n few seconds at a time, it woul'l [lay 
veay well to u<e a dry Iwttcry, but y<m would want 'a 
goc^ many cells to do it. BoUi batteries give about 
die same number of volts per cell, viz., 1^, or 2 for 
large cells. 3. It is eauMil by what is called the 
“ extra current.” made by the'im/MCdon of the coils 
ot wire on one anotlier. Bat yon get more effect on 
separating the wire* chan on joining them. 4. We 
believe about tlie size of the dynaniu described in the 
March part. 1H31. Wliat they would go to you by 
post for, we cannot tell iu the least; you must write 
and ask the maker to tell you their wrlglit and cost 
ofearringc. We cau'c ivteibly answer “in the next 
peper.” 


.1. HTi'URAU.--Mr. MH- 
hul>li, of Fetter Lane, 
K.C., would !e?iid you u 
woorien lieiich scrcM. 
if yon let liim know tin- 
dtnicn.doiiK. Youuiight 
get It at almost any 
tOuUhiip. 

HlLVUY. -Uo to Apothe- 
carit-)' Hall, at the liack 
of the LudgiiCe Hilt 
station of thc'.CIiatliaui 
and Dover lUilwny.and 
ask for their " Dressing 
for fitdiiiig Lino,.” 
You iDiir think It a 
(lueer place for such h 
tiling to 1)0 sohl, hut 
soM tliere it is, ami It 
is as good a dressing as 
liny yon could make. 


,1. F. W. We hav 
hsii many urtleh 
0(1 postage stamf 
collecting, and ih 
rtihjeot mu't wait 
its turn to come 
round again. 


SoJIK ('ASAIIIW 
tilRl.'.- -rroiiouiii-e 
Cuethi- something 
like Gertie, but do 
not (Oil the r. 


FCTtTRK .MoSI HI.V 

lU.ADKR. — Yuu 
must either buy 
the (larta, or else 
wait until Uctober 
and buy the packet 
of (olourol plates. 


.Vi«>Li'Hi>. — Dissolve 4 
ouncvi of shellac In h 
pint of uiethylatol 
spirit; it will take you 
twodays todo this. Then mhl to the 
tion 4 drachms of powderol camphor, a 
drachm of Uragim'a-hlood, a drachm of anatto 
aiiii an ounce of rosin, bliakc up tlu‘ 
mixture well, and put it on your boots with a spniigc. 
but mind your Ungers, it it does not give quite tbe 
right brown to your l>oot<, odd a little more dragon's- 
iihml. There is a shop at the oomer Of Greek street 
and New Conipton Street, Skiho, where you could pro¬ 
bably gel all those things, and where also ycu might 
get the polish cheaper ready-matlc. 


i’lroTtKjRArnv (Camera).—The “Boy's Own" Postal 
Photo Club, Btarted by Mr. J. E. Hardwlch. 8, Uloif 
caster Temice, Weymouth, or one started by Mr. 
G. D. NlckclA 1, isouth Town Cottages, Upton Rond. 
Torquay. If you lo-.k ;u ou.t “Yc-r-br-.k” or 
“ Annnal ” of pLutegnphv, yoa.mll fUid numbers of 
Postal Clubs. “ 


•n Electrical Ma- 
, .. .mr pages (.November 

I part 1889), and bu been ftpriuted in “Indoor 
Games.” We have not yet exliausted the snhject oi 
electricity, so you need not feel uiarmed. 


EutcTRic.tb (H. E. D.). Ha]f-pUtelscertainly6i x4^ 
It must have been a misprint; fractions arc ratiier 
coiifontn;.’ things to C(>p.v off a manosctriiit. 
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A SCHOOL STOLY. 

By Talbot Baines Rked, 

Autktr Coet Houtr n' “ J/ji /','/.n7 .s.iil’h," 

“Fifth Form at SI. .'Jominie'i," tic. 


In due time the pretented hertell, looking very pretty.' 


TOM, DICK, 

AND HARDY. 


i. 
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OHAPTEB XXIT.—“ 8HAU. AND KABLT'’ IN 
THE SANATORTOM. 

M r recovery was far too rapid to please 
me. I never bad sncb a jolly time 
in all my life. My mother was in and 
ont all day; there were no lessons. I was 
allowed to summon any chum I liked to 
my bedside. I was receiving messages 
daily from masters and seniors, and, best 
of s^, I had nothing the matter with me 
except a strong disinclination to exert 
mys^, and an occasional headache or 
dizziness when I sat up. ' 

I had come up to Low Heath that term 
vritb the honest determination to “lie 
low.” I little expected, however, that I 
should find myself quite sc literally ad¬ 
hering to my resolution. 

My one trouble was that all this time 
I had not seen Tempest. I did not like 
to send for him, in case he should not 
appreciate the compliment. And he, as I 
guessed, would not care to come of his 
own accord for the imcomfortable cere¬ 
mony of receiving my thanks. My 
mother told me be bad often asked about 
me ; but when she asked him to come and 
see me he had replied: 

“ I’ll see him as soon as he gets about 
again.” 

When she inquired about bis band he 
had replied airily that it was all right, and 
he w’as only keeping it in the sling to get 
it right for the sports. “ But,” said my 
mother, “ I wish he would let the doctor 
see it, or give up running till it is well.” 

“But,” said I, “he’s a chance of 
winning off Redwood.” 

This argument, which in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred in Low Heath 
would have been absolutely conclusive, 
failed to impress my mother in the least. 
Bhe attached no importance to “ winning 
off Redwood ” compared with a boy's 
health, and obdurately protested that if 
she were Tempest’s mother she would not 
allow him to think of running. 

It was only my agitated appeals to her 
not to interpose that prevented Iter 
speaking to Dr. England about the matter 
and so knocking the race on the head 
altogether. 

I took it os a compliment to myself that 
the sports had been put off a fortnight in 
consequence of the fire. That warm 
event had so upset eveiything and mono¬ 
polised so much attention that Low Heath 
would not have come up to scratch at all 
on the day originally fixed. And whereas 
the new date permitted of my being 
present to assist—though, alas I not to 
compete~in the day’s proceedings, I felt 
specially satisfied with the alteration. 

I had naturally heard a good deal of 
Philosophical gossip during my convales¬ 
cence. On my last evening in hospital 
especially, there was quite a symposium. 

My mother, in an innocent moment, 
had remarked, “ I should so like to have 
one or two of your friends to tea, sonny, 
before I go home. The doctor says it 
will not do you any harm—and we can 
have them in here, as you are the only 
invalid in hospital.” 

“That’ll be ten, with you and me,” 
said I. 

“ Do yon want quite so many ? ” asked 
she, beriming to get a little concerned. 

Must have the lot or none,” s^ 
decisively. “ We can cut out Rackstraw 
and Wal^, it you like—-they’re paupers.” 


“ Oh, Tomm^ I “ said the dear tender¬ 
hearted one, “ if they are not as well off 
as-” 

“ Oh, that's not it. They can shell out 
as well as anybody; only they got on our 
club for nothing on condition of towing the 
boats, cleaning up, and that sort of thing.” 

“ At any rate, let us have them,” said 
my mother. 

“ All serene. Will you write the invita¬ 
tions? I say, mother, do you mind writing 
as well as you can ? Our chaps are ratlier 
particular, you know, and I wouldn’t like 
them to snuff up at you.” 

My poor dear mother began, I think, to 
repent of her hospitable offer, but decided 
to go through with it now. 

So she got eight nice little sheets of 
scented invitation note, with envelopes to 
match, and wrrote: 

“ Mrs. Jones requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Aifi'ed James Remington Trimble’s 
company to tea in the Sanatorium parlour 
this evening at 6 p.m.”; and so on, in 
each case. 

My suggestion to add “R.S.V.P.” and 
“ Evening dress de rigxieur" she thought 
it best to decline. But her kind leni¬ 
ency was throwm away, for within half 
an hour eight notes dropped in upon us, 
couched in the politest phraseology'. 

Here was Langrish’s, for instance: 

“ Everard Langrish, Esq., begs to thank 
Mrs... . Jones for asking him to tea at six 
sharp, when be will be very pleased to fall 
in with her wishes and be of service in 
any other way her better feelings may 
dictate.” 

Langrish told me aftenvards he cribbed 
this last sentence out of a story he had 
read in a weekly newspaper. He rather 
fancied it was “ on the spot.” 

Trimble's was less romantic: 

“ Dear Madam,—I accept with thanks. 
Sarah gets rather outside sometimes, but 
we do what we can for him. Till then, I 
am yours affectionately, A. J. R. Trimble,” 

Warminster's was, no doubt, meant to 
be impressive: 

“The President of the Philosophical 
Conversation Club presents his compli¬ 
ments to Mrs. Jones, and desires to inform 
her of bis intention to wait upon her at 
the hour named in her letter. He trusts 
that Mrs. Jones ia in good health, and that 
her ailing child will be spared to her a 
little longer. Having several matters to 
attend to, the President of the Philo¬ 
sophical Conversation Club must now 
abruptly terminate, namely, Percy Alger¬ 
non Warminster.” 

The ending seemed to me decidedly 
weak compared with the rest. I will only 
give one more—that of Coxhead: 

'• Dear Mrs. Jones, I'll come to tea; 

At six o’clock you shall me see. 

I'm sorry Sarah's been laid up 
And drinks his physic from a cup. 

Unless unto the contrary I hear 
My Eton suit I think I’ll wear. 

And now 'farewell,' as great John Knox 
said. 

Yours truly, Samuel Wilberforce Coxhead.” 

This effusion struck me as rather like 
cheek; but my mother seemed to like it. 

As evening approached I began to grow 
very nervous, and have to confess that 
my mother was the cause of my concern. 

1 was so afiuid she was not properly im¬ 
pressed with the gravity of the occasion— 
vha!: x>erhap8 she would not be dressed at 
her best—or that the tea might not be up 


to the mark—or that for any cause the 
fellows should consider they bad been 
“done.” I’m sure I wearied the life out 
of her by my inquiries os to the nature 
of the jam, as to whether the cake would 
go round twice, whether any of the tea¬ 
cups were cracked, whether the nine 
chairs ranged round the little room were 
all sound on their legs, who would open 
the door to let them in, whether my 
mother would mind not proposing juvenile 
games like table-turning, or clumps, and 
whether when the time came for them to 
go she would mind not looking at her 
watch or yawning, for fear they should 
think it a lunt. 

All which points the dear soul faithfiiliy 
promised should be borne in mind and 
attended to, with a little quiet banter at 
my expense, which helped to remind mo 
that, after all, one's mother may be trusted 
not to disgrace a fellow, if left to herself. 

In due time she presented herself in her 
Simday dress, looking very pretty and 
smart—quite creditable, in fact. The tea 
also, OB it appeared laid out on the side¬ 
board—I had urged, by the way, that it 
should be served in party style, and not 
partaken of round a table—looked a well- 
found meal for the most exacting of 
Philosophers. I myself reposed in state 
in bed, arrayed in my Eton jacket and best 
collar and choker. The fire in the hearth 
was cheerful and adequate, and the know¬ 
ledge that the Sanatorium maid was 
downstairs in her cap and clean apron, to 
show the young gentlemen up, finally 
relievetl my anxieties. 

* In due time there was a ring, and a 
sound of the funereal tramp of eighteen 
feet on the staircase, and I knew that Mrs. 
Jones’s party had begun. 

They all trooped in together, looking 
very grave and shy, and spick and span in 
their full-dress, and evidently on their 
good behaviour. My mother shook hands 
with each in unexceptionable style, repeat¬ 
ing his name as I announced it the 
bed, and expressing her pleasure at mak¬ 
ing his acquaintance. 

The sight of me propped upon my pil¬ 
lows, somewhat pale still, and as shy as 
themselves, seemed to impress them a 
good deal, and added to the funereal cha¬ 
racter of the entertainment. A longpause 
ensued, broken only by the entrance of the 
maid with the teapot, and Langrish’s re¬ 
mark to Trimble that it was a fine day. 

Then my mother had the wit to observe 
that she hoped it would be equally fine on 
the day of tne Sports, and she was so sorry 
she would miss them, os she understood 
Mr. Sharpe’s house was likely to win a 
good many of the events, and of course 
her sympathies were entirely that way. 

This went down beautifully, .and drew 
from Coxhead the remark : 

*• It’s a pity Sar—I mean Jones iv.—is 
out of it. He might have got the Quarter- 
mile.” 

“ Are the names down yet ? ” I asked. 

“Yes. We stuck them down to-day,” 
said Langrish. 

“ Anyone else in for the Senior Mile ? ” 

“No; only Tempest and Redwood.” 

Another pause—everj'body evidently 
meditating what my mother would like to 
hear next. 

My mother meanwhile moved to the 
sideboard and began to pour out tea. 

*• Do you take cream and sugar ? ” she 
said, with a pleasant smile, to Langrish. 
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How relieved I was she did not call him 
“ Everard” or “ dear.” 

“ Ves, please—can I pass ronnd ? ” he 
replied. 

It was admirable. I had been in terror 
lest he would have collared the first cup 
and stuck to it. 

“ Thank you, if you will, please. I see 
they are be^nning to get your old house 
ready for rebuilding.” 

” It won’t be ready this term, though,” 
said Warminster; ” it will take—a slice of 
cake, thanks.” 

“ No sugar for me, thanks,” said Cox- 
head. ” I wonder if Jarman will have to 
pay for it.” 

“ Does your mater take cream and 
sugar ? ” said Purkis to me. In an aside. 

”1 shouldn’t think so,” said Langrish, 
“ because he didn’t do it on purpose, you 
know.” 

“ Thank you very much. Do you mind 
putting it down there ? .4.nd won’t you 
sit down ? ” Bud my mother, setting the 
example. 

” I expect he’d better give np smoking, 
as he’s always setting things on fire,” ven¬ 
tured I. ” Mother knows about the guy 
last term, don't you, mother ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” said she, with a laugh, 
which won over the Philosophers in a body. 
•* That was a lucky escape for everybody. 
I was horrified.” 

“ Well, old Sar—I mean Jones iv.-” 

“ I think he understands his nickname 
better than his real name,” said my clever 
parent. 

“Old Sarah,” said Langrish, getting 
rapidly at his ease, “ let us in for that. You 
see (cake up, please) it was this way-” 

And he launched forth into an account 
of that famous adventure, into which the 
company one by one cut, at my expense 
of conrse, and highly to the diversion of my 
mother. 

Meanwhile the teapot was kept busy, 
and the jam went its rounds—some of it 
on to Coxhead’s shirt front—and by the 
end of it all, the Philosophera found them¬ 
selves comfortably at home. 

“ I say,” said I, when a break came, 
“how’s the club getting on? .Anything 
ii'esh ? ” 

Langrish glanced round at my mother, 

“Tve got the minute book,” he said, 
“ would she-” 

“Oh, do ! ” said she. “ Is it an account 
of yonr meetings ? I would like to hear it 
immensely. Debating societies arc such 
capital things, I think.” 

“ It's a bit down on Sarah, though,” 
said the secretary, dubiously. 

“ Why, I wasn't there,” said I. 

“Weren't you? that's all.” 

“ Let’s hear it,” said my mother, “ I 
dare say ho deserves it.” 

I forgave the dear traitress for giving 
me away like this, for I felt sure the min¬ 
utes would save our evening. 

“ You see,” said Trimble, “ we try to 
keep it fair, so it's down on some of the 
others too. But Sarah gets it a little the 
lioticst.” 

“ I'm used to getting things hot by now,” 
said I: “ forgo ahead, and sit where I can 
shy the pillow at you.” 

Whereupon Langrish moved his chair to 
r. conspicuous place, and read : 

*• ‘ A meeting of the Ph.C.C. was held 
in dormitcry on Feb. 1. ai 9 o.m. '’ 

“ Why, thaVi when the ore was,” said 
Trimble. 
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“ Shut—I mean what’s that got to do 
with it ? ” retorted the secretary. 

“Well?” said my mother, taking a 
stitch or two at her needlework. 

“ ‘ Owing to the side put on by the ex- 
president, who was lately kicked out for 
being a howling cad, and because he was 
down in form order-’ ” 

“ What a cram! ” I interposed; “ I was 
on the second desk, and should have had 
you down weeks ago if I hadn't been laid 
up.” 

“ Ha, ha, I like that—you ! Did your 
mater ever hear about corpore being the 
ablative masculine, eh ? ” 

“ No, I never heard about that,” said my 
mother. 

“ All right—Sarah will tell you—where 
was I, oh—‘ down in form order, though 
he's not quite each a crock as Coxhead, 
who is champion dunce in Low 
Heath-” 

“ Me ? ” exclaimed Coxhead, warm with 
tea and indignation. 

“ There you are,” said Langrish, “ any¬ 
body but a champion dunce would have 
said ‘ I ’. You ask Sarah’s mater if they 
wouldn’t.” 

“ Well, you, if you like,” said Coxhead; 
“ what about it-” 

“ Look here, how can I read the minutes 
when—here we are—‘crock as Coxhead, 
who is champion dunce in Low Heath.’ ” 

“What happened then?” said my 
mother, looking a little mixed. 

“ ‘ He was shunted to an outside berth, 
and U'aa out of it.’ ” 

“I rather think I was in it,” said I; 
“ never mind.” 

“ Oh, if you think so, all right. The 
minutes say you were out of it. ‘He’d not 
begim to snore many minutes with deaf¬ 
ening efi'ect, when, as might be expected, 
Jarman set fire to the show to stop the 
noise.’” 

“ Do you think that’s why he did it, 
really?” asked Warminster. 

“ Look here, young Warminster. I 
don’t think, I-*• 

“ Pity you don’t, now and then,” 
remarked the newly-elected president. 

Langrish looked hard at his colleague, 
and then glanced at my mother, wlioso 
face was bent over her work. Whereupon 
the secretary throw the minute-book at tlio 
president's head, and observed: 

“ Look out, Warminster; hand up tiiat 
book, can't you—it’s not yours.” 

My mother looked up, and Wanninster 
meekly surrendered the book. 

"—‘Stop the noise. The club then 
Jidjoumed, all except Sarah, who himg on. 
contrary to the rules, and is hereby fine*! 
‘2s. Gd.’ ” 

“ Oh, I say,” protested I, “ that’s rather 
rough, isn’t it?” 

" * But,’ ” proceeded Langrish, “ * owing 
to his mother coming up to buy him off, ho 
is hereby let off with {i fie—I meaij a warn¬ 
ing.’ ” 

“ Thank you so much,” said my mother, 
gratefully. 

“ ‘ When we thought he was pretty w<Jl 
warmed up, we sent Tempest in to fish 
him out, which he accordingly did, and is 
hereby elected honorary porter to the chib, 
and is backed to win the Mile.’ ” 

“ That’s the least he deserves, surely,” 
said my mother, with feeling. 

“ ‘ Sarah, owing to this unprincipled con¬ 
duct- h-’.s been suspended for a month, and 
the club hereby hopes some day not far 


off* to see him sus—’ no, that's wrong—I 
mean-” 

“ Hung,” suggested Trimble, in an 
audible whisper. 

“ Order—turn him out for saying hung, 
instead of hanged,” said the President.- 

“Shut up, can’t you?” said the secre- 
ary, “ can’t you let me finish the sentence. 

‘-see him sus—susceptible of better 

emotions.’ ” 

“ Hear, hear,” said the club, breathing 
again to see the corner turned. 

“ I hope that's not all,” said my 
mother. 

“That’s as fiu' as we’ve got; but we’ll 
let him down easy in the next,” said Lan¬ 
grish. 

“ The next will have the account of the 
Sports, I suppose,” said my mother. 

“ If our men win,” said Warminster. 

" We’re bound to win the High Jump if 
Langrish keeps on his form; he did 4 feet 

inches this afternoon.” 

“ You needn’t talk—you're all right for 
the 100 Yards,” said the modest Langrish: 

“ there’s no one in, except yoimg Brown of 
the day cads, who can touch you; and he’s 
sure to go a mucker on the day.” 

“ Don't be too siure of that,” said I. 
“ Dicky Brown doesn't go muckers if be 
can help it." 

“There you are—backing the town eads 
now. 1 move, and Mrs. Jones seconds, that 
Sarah be, and is hereby, kic—I mean sat 
upon by the club.” 

“Oh, don't, please,” said my mother, 
“ the bed is not strong enough.” 

“ All right—it's lucky for Sarah. If you 
were half a chap you’d see we didn't lose 
the Quarter-mile. Kackstraw will have a 
look-iu at it. but it'll puzzle him to beat 
Flitwick. W'alsh is going to cut out for 
him. So we may just do it; but it'll be a 
go—eh, paupers ? ” 

Backstraw and Walsh both protested 
there would be no difficulty about it if only 
the track was in good order, and their wind 
held out, and Flitwick mnddled his startn 
and finished a yard or two behind, ^e- 
were all prepared to stake the glory of 
Sharpe’s on these trifling conditions. 

Presently the preparation bell began t<) 
toll, and the party broke up with a cor¬ 
diality and cheerfulness which contrasted, 
strangely with the solemnity witli whicli 
it had begun. M^- mother was politely 
requested to Lecouie an honorary member 
of the club, and as politely consented, ex¬ 
pressing a hope that she might meet witli 
its honourable members many timer 
again. 

When they lind gone, she told me how 
much she liad enjoyed the evening,-and 
how she liked every one of them, and 
hoped they wouldn’t think her rude to have 
laugiied now and then, but really, shesaul. 
not being used to it, she could aot 
help it. 

Next day she left, and, dismally enougii. 
I made the first use of my libertv to at'- 
company her in the fly* to the* station. 
She talked to me, as only she could, about 
the future, and the spirit in which shu 
thought I would take np once more the 
work of the term, and the thankfulness 
which she the widow, and I the orphan, 
could not help feeling to the Heavenly 
Father, who had saved us both from aucii 
peril and sorrow in the past. Her good¬ 
ness only mode my sorrow at parting tho 
greater; and more than any time since I 
had entered liow Heath, tlie pangs of 
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homa-eickDess fell upon me as I saw her 
into her caiTiage. 

Just before the train started I felt niy 
heart beat suddenly, and the blood rush to 
my cheeks, as 1 saw a hgure, with one hand 
in a sling, running up the platform, looking 
into one carriage after another. 

“ Mother, here’s Tempest! ” 

Next moment he saw us, and ran up. 

“ I heard you were going by this train.” 
said he. “ aud I thought 1 would like to 
say good-bye.” 

• “ Good-bye, luy dear boy, and God bless 
you once more ! ” 

“ The youngster’s jiU right again, I see,” 
«ud he, putting liis hand on my arm. •• I'll 
.see he takes care of himself—good-bye.” 

And the train steamed off, leaving us two 
on the platform. 

“I hope your hand’s not awfully bad,” 


said I, breaking a silence of nearly three 
months in the only way which occurred for 
the moment. 

“ Bather not. We’d better cab it back— 
you’re not np to walking yet." 

” Thanks awfully, Tempest, for sa\ - 
ing-” 

” Look here, don’t let’s get on to that,” 
said he. 

” I say.” said I. “ I was afraid you be¬ 
lieved what Crofter said, and thouglit-” 

*• You wt re an ass, Tommy—you always 
M^ere—1 ought to have remembered it. Of 
course I never believed a word Crofter 
-said—I saw hi? game. But I was idiot 
enough to get riled at you for giving your¬ 
self away to him. I'm sorry. Now 
let’s forget it. After all. it was the 
best thing for me that all that row 
about my bills came out tvhen it did. 


Y’ou did me a better turn than you meant 
to do. Just like you—if you try- to do 
things the right way, it’s all up witn every¬ 
body. But if you do them your own way, 
they manage to come round somehow.” 

But Crofter’s done you out of the cap¬ 
taincy.” 

” So much the better—I didn't deserve it. 
I’ll get it back some day perhaps, and 
work it better. Come in to me to tea. 
Bedwood's coming, and old Dicky, loo.” 

” But you’re against Redwood for the 
mile,” said I. 

” That's no reason why I shouldn’t give 
him a cup of tea, is it, yon young mule.” 

The way he said it, and tlie grip of his 
hand on my arm, satisfied me that all was 
square once more between me and my dear 
old Dux. 

(_To be cOHtiaued.) 


UNSEEX DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAil’S PEAK. 

A STOBY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By Dxnn Kee, 

Aut/ior of “ Champions of the Kiintlin" “ The Thjer Chief of Burtnahf ffc., etc. 


F oe a moment (but onhj for a moment) 
did Bob Clive, like his master before 
him, feel tempted to despair. But his 
was not a spirit to give way easily to even 
the most seemingly ho{)ele8s and over¬ 
whelming disastei*. His strong heart rose 
to meet every fresh obstacle as if it were 
a living antagonist, and this last blow, 
instead of crushing him and leaving him 
helpless, only sptirred him on to new and 
greater exertions. 

Come! ” cried he, cheerily, “ if this 
crossgrained old cliff won’t let me get 
under it, I must just get over it, that’s all. 
Here goes to see how it’s to be done! 
We’re not lost yet! ” 

And the daimtless boy retraced his step? 
along the gorge, looking keenly up as he 
went at the vast precipices which shut 
him in, hoping to find some place where 
it might be possible to scale them. 

Most boys of his age would have shrunk 
from the thought of scaling them at all, 
but there were few better or bolder 
climbers in all England than our active 
Bob, and he felt confident that, in clam¬ 
bering up these dizzy heights, neither 
hand, foot, nor head would fail him if be 
could but get a chance of fairly making 
the attempt. 

But that chance appeared to be as far 
beyond liis reach as over. The smi was 
by this time fairly above the horizon, and 
liob could now see clearly every part of 
the ^eat rock-walls between which he 
was imprisoned: but, look as closely as 
lie might, ha could nowhere find any spot 
where the terrible ascent was possible. 

From such a dungeon no lii ing creature 
could escape, save the birds that hovered 
far overliead, seeming to mock his misery 
with their joyous cries as they soared 
freely to and fro above the "doomed 
prisoner; and the gallant boy's bold heart 
was as heavy as lead when he came once 
more to the lower end of the rocky gorge, 
and stood again in the fatal valley without 
having found what be sought. 


CHAPTER xxrv.— AT BAY, 

But a still harder trial u as yet in store 
for him, for all at once there came sweep¬ 
ing down from the clear bright 8ky--a 
blot of darkness upon the glory of the 
sunrise—a huge wide-winged vulture, 
which hovered above him in lessening 
circles with a hoarse, unearthly scream, 
os if claiming him for its prey. 

Poor Bob remembered only too well the 
countless tales which he had read or heard 
of the unerring instinct with which this 
foul creature singles out and dogs with 
unrelenting pertinacity every lost or help^ 
less thing, whether man or boost, and ho 
shuddered in spite of himself as he saw 
the vast shadowy wings circling over him, 
and the cruel yellow eye marking him for 
its destined victim. 

But all of a sudden the Milture's boding 
scream was answered by another sound 
even more startling, for at that instant 
our hero heard, or thotight he heard, 
far in the distance, the faint report of a 
gun ! 

He stood still, and, with a throbbing 
heart, held his breath to listen. 

Y'es, he was not mistaken. A few 
moments later the sound came again 
more distinctly than before, and this time 
he felt certain that it was not the heavy 
report of a native matchlock, but tlie 
sharp crack of an English rifle ! 

Tliat sound--the first signal tliat had 
yet reached the forlorn lad from that 
free and Ih ing \\‘orld from which he had 
seemed to be cut off for ever—pulsed 
through him like the tlirill of a new life. 
It could only proceed from Major Simp¬ 
son’s party, and it was not at all likely 
that they should be firing at game, for 
Guest and Bramston must have apprised 
them, long ere this, that the formidable 
beast which was the sole object of their 
expedition was dead, so in that case 
they must be searching for him ! 

He had felt sure all along that, w hatever 
the others might do, Arthur Hamilton at 
least would never gi^•e him up for lost so 


long as there was the faintest chance of 
his being still alive. But the utter loneli¬ 
ness and silence of this fearful place, the 
ghastly symbols of death that haunted it, 
and the benimibing sense of isolation 
with which it overwhelmed him, had 
seemed to sever him so completely from 
the living world of men, that the presence 
of the bold and trusty friends whom he 
had left just on the other side of this 
rocky barrier, had no more meaning for 
him than if they had been in another 
planet! 

But now, at the sound of that distant 
signal, all this was changed in a moment. 
Here were his friends close at hand, and 
doing their best to find him. If he could 
but give them some token of his where¬ 
abouts ! 

Bitterly enough did the adventurous 
boy now regret the hasty impulse which 
had mode him fling aside his gun in order 
to lighten himself for his descent into the 
pit, for, had he but had it with him now 
to fire an answering signal shot, all would 
have been well. 

It was possible, however, that a lusty 
shout might make itself heard, so Bob, 
gathering all his strength, snouted with 
tlie full power of his lungs. But the 
rock.\ walls between which he was im- 
nmreil broke the power of his cry, and 
sent it back to him in a thousand mocking 
echoes. 

It sufficed, however, to rid him of a 
formidable enemy, for the hovering 
vulture, scared by this sudden uproar, 
outspread its huge dork wings and flapped 
heavily away with a hoarse, unearthly 
shriek. 

” Get along, you greedy brute 1 ” cried 
the young champion, snapping his fingers 
defiantly at the winged pirate. “ You’re 
not going to breakfast Upon me just yet, so 
don’t you think it! ” 

In fact, the boy's elastic spirits, thus 
suddenly freed from the nightmare of 
horror that had weighed them down, rose 
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at a bound from the lowest point to the 
highest. He considered his deliverance 
as good as accomplished already, and, 
like the brave and self-reliant English 
lad that he was, he detennined to take 
his fair share in the work of achieving 
it. 

And now, after being against him so 
long, fortune appeared to have turned in 
his favour at last, for just at that moment 
he caught sight of something which had 
quite escaped him the evening before, 
when he was completely taken up with 
the first glimi)5e of the valley and its 
wonders, but which, iii his present di- 
lemm i, was the most welcome spertaelo 
that could have presented itseir. 

A little way to liis right, just hevoiid 
the point where the narrow gorge widenial 
into the basin of tlic actual valley, a huge 
triangular mass of granite, at least fifty 
feet in height, had become detached from 
the main cliff, against the face of which 
it now leaned like a vast buttress, at an 
angle of inclination which, steep thongh it 
was, rendered it barely possible for an 
unusually bold and active climber to 
achieve the ascent. And, better still, 
Bob’s keen eye could discern that above 
this natural scaling-ladder, there was a 
frleft or crack in the cliff itself, riuining 
right up tiie front of it to the very top 


be pleased? It’s well worth twice the 
trouble to be able to tell him that he ain't 
ruined after all I ” 

Poor Bob t Little did he dream of what 
w'as in store for him. 

Filled with joy at theprospect of escape 
which had so suddenly opened before him, 
the light-hearted lad hurried up to the foot 
of the great boulder, and, measuring it 


midable namesake’s boyhood, would have 
been quite an easy task for him. Moreover, 
having gone bsu’efoot for years during his 
vagabond life in the slums of London, 
his feet had acquired a suppleness and 
tenacity worthy of any forest ape, which 
they retained in spite of his subsequent 
adoption of boots and stockings. 

Of this gift Bob now determined to avail 


“ Meant to shatter his leg.” 


By means of this convenient fissure, our 
agile Bob felt confident that he could 
make his way to the summit of the ram¬ 
part whicli held him prisoner, and, once 
there, he had no doubt whatever of being 
able to descend on the other side and 
rejoin his friends in safety. 

“ Hurrah I ” he cried gleefully, “ didn't 
I say we’d get through it somehow ? 
Well done, our side 1 Won't Mr. Hamilton 


with lus practised eye, quickly decided at 
what point he would attempt to scale a 
rock Wliich no one loss daring aud 
resolute than himself would imve thought 
Bcaleable at all. 

But, as has been already stated, Bob 
Clive was (me of the best climbers in 
England, and the hazardous ascent of the 
church-steeple at Market Drayton, which 
was the crowning achievement of his for* 


Hastily pulling off his hIiook and 
ho thrust tlio latter into his |»oucli, 
and. slinging the f jrni.T round his neck, 
set himself iiiiinfulh to tlu- j)erilous 
ascent. 

Perilous indi/.d it was in tlio Mfiiest 
degree, and well m , it for our poor Bob 
that the sinf.e , i,. wliicli lit* was cliii'fing 
happened to lx- iniigh granite instead of 
sinoiith slate or linu-stone, otherwiso it 
would sDoii h,i\*- hern nil owr with him. 
I'.yen as it was, ho had more th.tii one 
liairbrcadth e-.r.jp.' from a -'iidden lip, 
where one slip woiilil ha\*- been coiiuiii 
fleath. 

Inch by inch he crawled up the fearful 
ueight. like a fiy on a widl. n.it daiiii;; to 
look upward or downward. Jlisbnrc feet 
were sorely bruised by the rough surface 
of the rook, and his strained, ennnped 
fingers could ]>ar<l]y niaintain thoir clutch 
ujwn the sliglit projections to which they 
clung with convulsive grasp. Would ho 
never attain tlie summit ? If he did not 
reach it soon, ho was lost! 

But, as any one who has tried it can 
bear witness, such a pitched battle with 
death will often nerve men to acliiovo 
feats of strength and cnduraiico which 
would have been absolutely impossible 
for them under ordinary circumstances. 
Foot by foot, the terrific ascent was con¬ 
quered ; and at length, bruised, aching, 
gasping, aiid bleeding freely from more 
than one severe gash, the diving climber 
dragged himself up on to the pointed 
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summit of the mighty boiJder, and rest¬ 
ing his back against the main cliflf, could 
at least take breath in safety. 

Safety ! 

No, there was no safety for hivi ; he 
had escaped one danger only to be seised 
by another even more terrific. 

The shout of triumph which poor Bob 
was just about to utter died upon his lips, 
and his bold heart seemed to stand still, 
for now there burst upon the unhappy 
boy a revelation so frightful that all the 
terrors which hod haunted his steps 
through this place of mystery were nothing 
to it. 

As he looked upward for the first time, 
to measure the climb that still lay before 
him up the face of the main cliff, be sud- 
«ienly became aware, with a thrill of in¬ 
conceivable horror, that that climb was 
impossible, and that he could advance no 
farther than the dangerous perch to which 
be was clinging! 

In fact, the cleft into which he had 
hoped to be able to thrust his whole body 
would barely admit his arm, and the 
outer edges of the gap were so sheer 
and so slippery—offering, as he saw at 
a glance, neitlier foot-hold nor hand-hold 
—that it would have been hopeless to 
dream of climbing up by thfm, even had 
the cliff not beetled over at the top in such 
a way as to defv the boldest athlete. 

Here was a dilemma 1 

Just as he was rejoicing in the prospect 
of a speedy escape, his position had sud¬ 
denly become c>'en more hopeless than 
when he was immured in the vallay 
below. Then at least he w'as free to 
uiove wherever he pleased within the 
limits of his strange prison, whereas now 
he could hardly stir foot or hand without 
the imminent risk of falling headlong and 
being dashed to pieces. To advance was 
impossible, to descend seemed certain 
destruction ; and to remain where he was 
would doom him to a death equally certain, 
and far more lingering and painful. Such 
was the situation! 

Feeling his brain reel beneath this 
crowning blow, Bob half crept and half 


sank into a tiny hollow in the face of the 
cliff immediately above the great boulder, 
just wide enough to admit the upper part 
of his body, leaving his limbs dangling 
over the abyss. 

At that instant there was heard over¬ 
head the hoarse scream of poor Bob's old 
enemy the vulture, and down it swooped 
once more, passing so close to him as 
actually to brush his knee with its out¬ 
spread wing! 

The terrific force and evidently pur- 
posed direction of its rush showed but too 
plainly that this Sight was no mere aim¬ 
less ho\ ering, but a real and determined 
assault. In fact, the rapacious bird had 
grown weary *of waiting for its victim's 
expected fall, and, fearing lest he should 
after all succeed in escaping its clutches, 
had made up its mind to attack and kill 
him at once. 

At the first sign of a living and threat¬ 
ening eneiny, the brave English boy was 
himself once more. Come what might, 
this cowardly and treacherous foe should 
not get the better of him. He clutched a 
fragment of granite which he felt pressing 
against his knee, and os the vicious crea¬ 
ture darted at him again, he hurled the 
stone at it with such sure aim that the 
vulture, with a harsh scream of pain, went 
fluttering downward with one of its wings 
disabled. 

But scarcely had its shriek ceased to 
echo among the rocks, when Bob’s quick 
ear caught another sound that made ev ery 
nerve in his body tingle. 

A crunching foot-fall was heard ap¬ 
proaching over the stony surface of the 
narrow gorge below, which was unmis¬ 
takably the tread of a man I 

Bob's heart leaped, for he naturally took 
it for granted that the new-comer must 
be one of the party that were in searcli of 
him, who had discovered the entrance of 
the defile, and made his way into it. But 
this hope was cruelly disappointed a few 
moments later; for the figure that came 
slowly round the angle of the great cliff 
into the brightening sunshine (not fiftv- 
yards away from him), though thoroughly 


Eastern in dress and complexion, and 
carrying a long gun on its shoulder, was 
not one of their native beaters, and ap¬ 
peared at the first glance, in fact, to be a 
total stranger to our hero. 

Better, a thousand times, if he had been 
a stranger to poor Bob, but it soon be¬ 
came cruelly evident that he was not. The 
siui had by this time risen high enough to 
stream right down into the valley, and as 
the intruder turned his face the light fell 
fiill upon it, and the forlorn boy recognised 
at once, with a shudder of mingled horror 
and disgust, those hideous features, now 
undisguised and seen in broad daylight. 
It was his master's mortal enemy, the 
escaped convict of Colombo, the destroyer 
of the tea plantation at Totapella View! 

Poor Bob ! Only an instant before be 
had been longing for the sight of a huiuan 
face--and now bts wish was granted with 
a vengeance I And, to crown all, this 
frightful peril had overtaken liim not on a 
fair field, with a weapon in his hand, but 
unarmed, helpless, wedged in a cleft where 
be could hardly move, and unable either 
to fight or fly—a circumstance which, to 
the high-spirited boy, gave an added bitter¬ 
ness to death itself. 

That he had no mercy to hope for at 
the hands of this double-dyed villain, the 
unfortunate lad knew only too well. In¬ 
stant death was all that he could expect 
if once the ruffian caught sight of him; 
and it appeared absolutely impossible that 
he should fail to do so, for Bob's white 
clothing, standing out in bold relief against 
the dark-grey rock midway up the face of 
the precipice, was far too conspicuous 
an object to escape the most careless 
glance. 

If he could but force himself fiurther 
back into the cleft I But, as he attempted 
to do so, a small stone, dislodged by his 
struggles, fell chinking and rattling down 
the precipice ! The outlaw looked quickly 
up, saw the white figure perched overhead, 
and recognised the doomed boy as instan¬ 
taneously as the latter had just recognised 
him 1 

{To Se contiinifd.) 


THE SMUGGLERS’ BEACON. 

A TALE OF ADVENTUliE. 

By Henry Frith, 

AiUher tif “ On Ike Winf^g ^ the Wind,” "School Daft at Saodilandi," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—THE LAST OF THE “ SMUGGLERS' BEACON ”—FATE OP JASPER MURDOCH—CONCLUSION. 


I T was by no means an evening for a 
quiet stroll. Few people were about 
in the narrow streets, and those whom 
we met were hurrying homewards or 
to some other shelter, as the storm 
threatened to last some considerable time. 
The rounded masses of cloud were banked 
up, and continually illuminated by the 
lightning beliind them. Sometimes a 
sudden bur^t of light from the upper 
strata would break like a shell on our 
vision, and rattling thunder succeed the 
lieavy rolling peals of the more distant 
storm. 

Our way lay across the down, and I 
shall never forget the walk. The rain 
was intennittent. but the electric dis¬ 
charges seemed incessant. The thunder 
was terrible, and completely drowned any 
other sound. We could hardly hear each 


others’ voices even when shouting, and ray 
fears for my ultimate fate were absorbed 
in my awe at the existing tumult and the 
terror of the electric fluid. 

At length the dreaded Beacon—the 
Smugglers’ Beacon—was reached, and I 
shudderfd as I was pushed within the 
narrow door which in former days I had 
been so anxious to pass. Jly curiosity 
had died, and I was more desirous to leave 
the tower than ever I had been to enter 
it! Too late 1 

“ Your men are not here,” whispered 
niy uncle. “ Shut the door; the lightning 
is too close to be pleasant.” 

“ The fellows will appear in good time. 
Shall vve ascend ?'' asked the sham naval 
captain, who concluded with an expletive 
on the weather, which would interfere 
with his arrangements, he fimeied. 


“No," replied my uncle; “let us wait 
here. They cannot fail us. Oh I the 
lightning 1" 

“ Are you afraid ? " laughed the Guinea- 
man ; “ afraid of a flash of lightning. 
Bah! you are all safe when you see it; 
it’s when you feci it—then's the touch 
and go! Hush, listen: here they 
are.” 

He opened the door cautiously; vve all 
peeped out. I was anxious to escape into 
the open, but the sudden appearance of 
six sailors, wrapped up and armed, as dis¬ 
closed by the glare of the storm-light, 
prevented me from any such attempt. 

“ Now then, hand me the keys. We’ll 
take some of your stuff off your hands. 
Master Murdoch. Ahoy, men,” he called 
out. not very loudly; “this way, you 
lubbers! ” 
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The sailors made no reply, bnt they 
obeyed his directions and came on. 

“Now then,” said the captain, “follow, 
quick.” He turned: my uncle was 
^eady at the stairfoot. 

“ Four of you will stay below and seize 
the men who wfll be brought here. Carry 
them to the brigantine and, if they resist, 
put them in the bilboes. Mind : no shirk¬ 
ing. You two come with me and assist. 
You below keep this lad quiet.” 

One of the sailors seized me. I 
stniggled. “ Make no resistance," he 
said quietly; “ stay where you are. Quiet, 
can’t you? Wait I ” 

The captain was about to follow my 
uncle up the stairs when a sudden stir 
made him turn. His men had released 
me, and two of them had pinioued him in 
a twinkling. 

Tlie captain turned like a wounded lion, 
and, struggling fiercely, demanded in 
awful language the meaning of their 
conduct. 

“ We have caught you, captain, at last,” 
cried one man. “It won’t do 1 We’ve 
obeyed your orders. You’ve flogged us 
often enough ; now your turn’s come ; so 
take it easy. Come, old gentleman I ” 

“ Death and fiiry! Save yourself, 
Murdoch,” shouted the captain. “ These 
mutineers shall yet die like dogs I Help, 
help! ” 

“ Ah 1 there's no help for you ! ” replied 
one of the sailors, who was apparently the 
leader. “ You'll taste the cat before many 
hours are over. Bring him along, mates; 
shoot him if he is obstropolous! Open 
the door.” 

“Ay, open the door,” echoed a deeper 
voice, at which we oil drew ba::k. Witli- 
out stood a strong party of marines with 
fixed bayonets supported by a number of 
blue-jackets. 

“There he is,” cried the deep-voiced 
Armstrong. “ Disguised, sir, and a 
prisoner already ? Why, how’s this ? 
Who are you, men ? ” 

“ Steady there,” cried an authoritative 
voice. “ Stand back. Now who are you, 
my lads? ” 

“We’re from the Guineaman, Baltic- 
inakcy sir,” answered the ringleader, 
respectfully. “ We've a few points to 
settle With our skipper here, who has 
dogged ns out of bearing. He ordered us 
here to kidnap some poor fellows, and so 
we came and played his trick on himself, 
and he'll sofier for it." 

“You are all my prisoners,” replied the 
king's officer of the Barmecide. “ My 
inforaiatioD tallies with your statements. 
Now, Mr. .Tones, please form up, and in 
this storm I should say ‘ Unfix bayonets.’ ” 

The officer of marines accepted the 
hint. All the men, including myself, were 
surrounded. Uncle Jasper had hurried 
upstairs, and no one paid him any atten- 
'<on. He was forgotten for the time being. 
That he had escaped upstairs 1 know, but 
Ills presence was unsuspected by the 
lieutenant of the Barviecidc. 

“ Two hands will remain here on guard. 
Mr. Jones, will you also detail two of your 
men as sentries ? This is a smuggling 
liolc, I daresay, and we will come bock 
in the morning to overhaul it. Mr. Dun- 
combe, see to these men, will you ? ” 

Duncombe! Was young Charles pre¬ 
sent? 

Yes; he caught sight of me in the 
flare of the lanterns, paled by the blue 


lightning at times, but he made no sign 
of recognition. The men were under his 
orders; the marines had received theirs. 
They would all be relieved in a few hours. 

“Whew! ” exclaimed the lieutenant; 
“ that was a whizzing Hash. Stand away, 
my lads. Mind yourself, Duncombe; 
draw your party awny from the tower a 
little. Look alive ! ” 

A fearful flash. A rattling peal right 
overhead drownedall voices. Themarines 
and sailors, with the prisoners, moved off. 
Duncombe put his men in shelter, and we 
were only a fe%v yards from the Beacon 
when a sickening flash, a bolt of flame, 
struck the tower with a fearfifl crash. A 
roar of falling masonry, mingled with 
Heaven’s artillery, as we all turned back 
to look at the Beacon, made us start and 
quail. 

Suddenly, ere we could utter an excla¬ 
mation, a far more fearful roar ensued. 
The great tower rocked and swayed, and 
then, rent in fragments, fell, scattering 
ruin and death around it. The two sailors 
and one of the marines, who had been left 
on guard, wero afterwards found dead, 
burnt and blackened. A hail of stones 
fell, injuring several of our party, many 
of whom, thrown to the ground by the 
force of the explosion, were severely hurt 
and bruised. Fortunately the full force 
spread above our heads, as we lay on the 
damp herbage, and most of the stones 
were projected beyond our position. 

As soon as the immediate danger was 
over, casualties were attended to, and the 
dead men searched for within the shadow 
of the tottering walls. No less than seven 
men were hurt; three had been killed out¬ 
right ; many had been scorched by the 
powder flame. The Guinea captain had 
received serious injury from a fidling 
stone, and could not be moved. 

The cause of the explosion was evident. 
The lightning had struck the tower, and 
the store of powder in the upper chamber 
had been ignited. 

I was bruised and shaken. Charley Dun- 
combe had escaped with the loss of a hat, 
which had been blown away when he was 
felled. But he rose not much the worse, 
and scrambled away as far as he could. 
The roar of the explosion echoed far and 
near, and shook the peaceful citizens in 
Bristol out of bed. They soon trooped 
out to ascertain the cause, and then learned 
that the old Beacon was no more. A min 
it remained for many a day; and when 
palled down, some charred and burned 
fragments, some pieces of clothing, some 
calcined bones, were all that remained of 
Mr. Jasper Murdoch, Merchaot Adven¬ 
turer, of the good city of Bristol! 

So he died! Called suddenly to his 
account in a most awful manner, he passed 
out of my life, but ever remains in my 
mind a warning. Bich,cold, hard, selfish, 
he crushed all the hopefulness and kindli¬ 
ness of his nature in the pursuit of gain ; 
and what did it profit him ? Nothing! 
He died carrying nothing with him of all 
the fortune ho had amassed by cheating 
and^ncsse t He left his riches for others 
and knew not who should gather them. 

A terrible ending indeed. His worthy 
accomplice the Guinea captain, arraigned 
on the testimony of his oppressed crew, 
was tried and executed for murder on the 
high seas. And to this man my uncle 
hod consigned me! 

My release was entirely due to Arm¬ 


strong, Pilling, and the doctor. Holliday 
deemed it more prudent to keep out of 
sight. My friends had heard from the 
doctor wliat my uncle had stated. Already 
alarmed, he with his former associates 
went in search of the captain of the 
Barmecide in the Bonds. Tlien thej' 
ascertained the falseness of my uncle's 
offer. The tale excited much interest. 
Armstrong prevailed—a good haul of men 
for the King's ship was not to be despised. 
A party was despatched to “ press ” all 
the sailors and the captain of the Guinea 
trader. The sucoess of the expedition, 
owing partly to the vengeance of the ill- 
treated men of the crew, has been seen. 

Special means were quickly at hand for 
the removal of the wounded into Bristol. 
The thunder rolled its requiem over its 
victims, and the paling lightning flashed 
its defiance to the dawn as I returned 
drenched, wearj', broken-down, to my 
mother’s lodgings, and was put to bed. 
whence I did not rise again for several 
u’eeks. Fever ensued, and it was quite 
two months before 1 was convalescent. 

During that melancholy period I was 
nursed devotedly by my dear mother, and 
kindly by Adela. Meanwhile my uncle's 
affairs hod midergone investigation. Eliza 
Biddle, who had set all the machinery 
going, employed a 'cute lawyer, and he, 
after a wmle, succeeded in establishing 
Adela’s claims against my uncle’s estate. 
Mr. Murdoch, by some oversight or care¬ 
lessness, bad left no will. Supcrstiticus as 
he was, he may have fancied, as so many 
silly people do fancy, tliat the execution 
of a will is a death-warrant. At any rate, 
his wealth, after certain deductions, de¬ 
scended to me, and you may be sure that 
Adela was paid in full her fortune which 
my uncle oy chicanery had managed to 
adopt with the child, by the false repre¬ 
sentation of guardiansliip and real connec¬ 
tion by ties of blood. Poor man 1 he 
lived a terrible life ; disliked, feared, and 
despising himself, he must have been 
wretched with all his ill-gotten and his 
legitimate gains. He traded fairly, but 
the means for trading were tisur|>ed. 

There remains little more to add. The 
doctor (Brady) is still a favourite wHh us. 
and a constant visitor. Armstrong and 
Pilling served as Marrant officers in the 
navy all through the war, and retired full 
of honours and unth some wounds, but 
sound in limb, to Greenwich. 

Of Commodore Paul Jones wo heard at 
times. History has painted his portrait 
in sombre hues, but I am, nevertheless, 
bound to say that he certainly nei er ap¬ 
peared to me 80 black as he has been 
painted by some ^vriters. He was a daring 
sailor, not a pirate; and he was kinder 
and much more honest and htunble than 
most people suppose. 

And concerning Adela ? Well, what of 
her ? She grew up a most charming and 
accomplished young lady, quite a hello in 
Bath and London. We reniained oxcollont 
cousins and friends, and when she mnn ied 
Lieutenant Charles Duncoiubo I was 
enabled to congratulate her warmly and 
make her a present without any hidden 
jealousy. 

Laurence Holliday, many weelis after 
my uncle’s death, confided to mo his reasons 
for entering the house that night. Ho 
knew that certain papers concerning 
Adela were in existence, and he meant to 
demand or take possession of them. Hia 
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affection for the girl was extreme, and 
when she refused his hand, he quitted 
Somersetshire and lived a fisherman's life 
on the Yorkshire coast. He never married. 

My dear mother lived for many years. 
I travelled and retxirned to live with her, 
until she at length paid the inevitable 


debt of nature, and was laid in the old 
chiirchyard overlooking the river and the 
ships, and from which a glimpse may be 
obtained even of the site of the Smugglers’ 
Beacon. 

And now my story is finished. In 
after years I hnd iiiy adventures and 


e8ca|>e8, but now I lay down my pen ; my 
fingers are chiU and cramped; old age is 
coming upon me, and if ever this narrative 
sees the light it may be when 1 am no 
more, and to my life, as to these my 
adventures, there will then be written 

THE END ! ” 


HODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OE THE CARPATHIANS. 


By Jules Verne, 

Aidlior of '■ Aiiri/I in llir /’iidjlr," “ T/f Clij-/>fr <>/ Cloiol.',” r-le. 


CHAPTER I. 



T his story is not fantastic; it is only 
romantic. Arc we to conclude that 
it is not trne. it-: 
uni'i‘ality being 
graiitfd ? That 
would be a mis¬ 
take. Vr- live in 
times when every¬ 
thing can happen 
—wo might al¬ 
most say everj'- 
tliing has hap¬ 
pened. If onr 
story does not 
seem to be true 
to-day, it may 
seem so to¬ 
morrow, thanks 
to the resources 
of science, w'hich 
are the wealth of 
the future. No 
one would think 
of classing it us 
legendary. Be¬ 
sides, one does 
not invent legends 
at the close of 
this practical and 
positive nine¬ 
teenth century: 
neither in Brit¬ 
tany, the country 
of the ferocious 
Korrigans; nor in 
Scotland, the land 
of the brownies 
and gnomes; nor 
in Norway, the 
land of the elves, 
sylphs, and Val¬ 
kyries; nor even 
in Transylvania, 
where the Car¬ 
pathian setting 
lends itself sn 
naturally to every 
psycbogogic evo¬ 
cation. But at 
the same time it 
is as well to note 
that Triuisylvaniii 
is still much at¬ 
tached to tlir* 
superstitions of 
the early ages. 

These provin¬ 
ces of furthest 
Kurope. M. de 
Geraudo has de¬ 
scribed, M. Klifiei* 

Keclus has visi¬ 
ted. Neitht'i' lias 
said anything of 
the strango story on which this romance 
is founded. Bid they know of it ? Per- 


at the foot of Pietyezat, which dominate,-? 
a fertile valle.v, thickly wooded with 
straight- stemmed 
trees, and en¬ 
riched with culti¬ 
vation. 

This elevated 
plateau, open, 
unsheltered, tho 
north-west winds 
sweep during tho 
winter as cloaely 
as the barber’s 
razor. It is said 
in the country 
that they shave 
it—and they do 
60 , almost. 

This shepherd 
liad nothing arca¬ 
dian in his cos¬ 
tume, nor bucolic 
in his attitude. 
He was neither 
Baphnis, nor 
Amyntas, nor 
Tityrus, nor Lyci- 
das, nor Meli- 
bceus. The Lig- 
non did. no& 
murmnr at his 
feet, which were 
encased in thick 
wooden shoes; it 
was only the 
Wallachian Sil 
whose clear, pas¬ 
toral waters were 
worthy of fiow- 
ing through the 
meandering.-^ oi’ 
the romanc-i- of 
Asf rea. 

Frik, I'lik of 
the village of 
W'erst—such was 
tho name of this 
rustic — was u.-; 
biully clothed :is 
his sheep, but 
quite well enough 
fur the hole, at 
the entrance of 
the village, where 
sheep and pigs 
lived in a statu of 
revolting filth. 

Stretched on a 
hillock carpeted 
witlt grass, he 
slept with one 
eye open, his big 
pipe in his mouth; 
and now and then 
he gave a shrill whistle to his dogs when 
some sheep stray ed a^ay from the pas- 


haps; but as neither of them has told it, 
1 will try to do so for them. 


On May "iH, u shepherd was watching 
his flock on tho edge of a green plateau 
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ttirage, or else he gave a more powerful 
blast which awoke the multiple echoes of 
the mountain. 

It was four o’clock in the after, 
noon. The sun was sinking towards the 
horizon. A few summits whose bases 
were bathed in floating mists were stand¬ 
ing out clear in the east. Towards the 
south-west two breaks in the chain 
allowed a slanting column of rays to enter 
the ring like a luminous jet passing 
through a half-open door. 

This orographic system belongs to tho 
wildest part of Transylvania, known as 
the coTinty of Klausenberg, or Kolosvar. 

A curious fragment of tho Austrian 
Empire is this Transylvania, “Erdely,’’ 
in Magyar, which means the country of 
forests. It is bounded by Hungary on 
the north, W'allacbia on tlie south, Mol¬ 
davia on the west. Extending over 
sixty thousand square kilometres, aboiit 
six millions of hectares, nearly the ninth 
of France, it is a kind of Switzerland, 
but half as large again, and no more 
populous. With its table-lands under 
cultivation, its luxuriant pasturages, its 
capriciously carved valleys, its frowning 
summits, Transylvania, streaked by the 
plutooio ramifications of the Cai'pnthians, 
is furrowed by numerous watercourses 
flowing to swell the Theiss imd the 
superb Danube, the Iron Gates of which, 
a few miles to the south, close the defile 
of the Balkan chain on the frontier of 
Hungary and the Ottoman Empire. 

Such is this ancient country of Dacia, 
conquered by Trajan in tho first century 
of the Christian Era. The independence 
it enjoyed under .lean Zapoly and his 
successors up to 1699, ended with Leopold 
the First, who annexed it to Austria. 
But such was its political constitution 
that it remained the coimnon abode of 
the races which elbow each other but 
never mingle—Wallachians. or Kouinans, 
Hungarians, Tsiganes, Szeklcrs of Mol¬ 
davian origin, and also Saxons, which 
time and circumstances will end by 
.Magj’arising to the advantage of Transyl¬ 
vanian unity. 

To which of these types did the 
shepherd Frik belong'? Was ho a de¬ 
generate descendant of the ancient Da¬ 
cians? Ho would not have found it ea^yy 
to say so, to judge by his tumbled hair, 
his begrimed face, his bristly beard, his 
thick eyebrows, like two red-haired 
brushes, his bluish eyes, bluish or 
greenish, the humid corners of which 
were marked with tho wrinkles of old 
age. He must have been sixty-fivc, you 
would never have guessed him less. But 
ho was big, hardy, upright under liis 
yellowish cloak, which was not as shaggy ‘ 
as his chest; and a painter woiild not 
have lost the elmnee of sketching him, 
when he was wearing his grass hat, a 
true wisp of straw, and resting on his 
crook as motionless as a rock. 

Just as the rays penclrutecl through the 
break in the west, Frik turned over. His 
half-closed hand he made into a telescope, 
as be had already made it intoaspealiiiig- 
trumpet, to make his voice heard at a 
distance, and he looked through it atten- 
lively. 

In the clear of the horizon, a good 
mile away, lay a group of buildings, with 
their outlines much softened by the 
distance. This old castle occupied as an 
isolated shoulder of the Vulkan range 


the upper part of a tableland called the 
Orgall Plateau. In the bright light the 
castle stood out with the clearness dis¬ 
played in stereoscopic views. But, never¬ 
theless, the shepherd’s 63*6 must have 
been endowed with great power of vision 
to be able to make out any detail in that 
distant mass. 

Suddenly he exclaimed as ho shook 
his head,— 

“Old castle I Old castle! You may 
well stand firm on your foundation. 
Three j'ears more and 3 ’ou will have 


If we attack a shepherd on his ideal 
side, the imagination readily takes him 
for a dreamy, contemplative being: he 
converses with the planets, he confers 
with the stars, he reads in the skies. In 
reality he is often as stupid as ignorant. 
But public credulity in out-of-the way 
places of Europe easily credits him with 
supernatural gifts: he practises sorcery; 
according to his humour he can call up 
good fortune or bad, and scatter it among 
man and beast. Can he not make the 
furrows barren by throwing into them 


ceased to exist, for your beoch-tree has 
only three branches left.” 

This beech-tree, planted at the ex- 
tremitN’ of one of the bastions of the 
enclosure, stood nut black against the 
sk 3 % and would have been ahuost in¬ 
visible at that distance to any ono else 
than Frik. 

“Yes,” he repented, “three branches. 
There wore four yesterda.v, but the fourth 
has fallen during the night. I con only 
count three at the fork. No more than 
three, old castle—no more than three I" 


enchanted stones? Con he not make 
sheep sterile by merely casting on them 
the evil eye ? These superstitions are of 
all times and all countries. In many 
plaoos'pcople will never meet a shepherd 
without giving him some friendly word, 
some significant greeting, saluting him 
by the name of “ pastor,” to which ho 
clings. A touch of the hat affords an 
escape from malign influences, and on 
the roads of Transylvania it is no more 
omitted than elsewhere. 

Frik, then, was regarded os a sorcerer, 
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a caller-up of apparitions. Accorduig to 
huu the voiupiresand stryges obeyed him: 
if you were to believe him, these were 
to be met with at the setting of the 
moon, as on dark nights in other countries 
you sec the great bissext astride on the 
anus of tho mill, talking with the wolves 
or dreaming in the starlight. 

Frik profited by all this. He sold 
charms and counter-charms. But, be it 
noted, he was os credulous as hie 
believers; and if he did not believe in 
his own witchcraft, he believed in tho 
legends of his countrj’. 

There is nothing surprising therefore 
in his prophecy regarding the approaching 
<lisappearauce of the old castle, now that 
the beech was reduced to three branches, 
or his at onco setting out to bear the news 
to Werst. 

After mustering his flock by bellowing 
loudly through a long trumpet of white 
wood, he took the road to the village. 
His dogs followed him, hurrying on the 
sheep as they did so—two mongrel demi- 
griftins, snarling and ferocious, who 
seemed fitter to eat the sheep than to 
guard them. He had a hundred rams 
and ewes, a dozen yearlings, the rest 
three and four years old. 

The flock belonged to the judge of 
Werst, the biro Koltz, who paid the 
commune a large sum for pasturage, and 
who thought a good deal of his shepherd 
Frik, knowing him to be a skilful shearer 
and well acquainted with the treatment 
of such maladies as thrush, giddiness, foot 
rot, and other cattle ailments. 

The flock moved in a compact mass, 
the bell-wether at the head, making the 
bell heard above the bleating. 

As he left the pasture Frik took a wide 
footpath bordered by spacious fields, in 
which waved magnificent ears of corn, 
very long in the straw and high on the 
stalk; and several plantations of kou- 
kouroutz, which is the maize of the 
country. The road led to the edge of 


a forest of firs and spruces, fresh and 
gloomy beneath their branches. Lower 
down the Sil flowed along its luminous 
course, filtering through tho pebbles in 
its bed, and bearing the logs of wood from 
the sawmills up stream. 

Dogs and sheep stopped on the right 
bank of the river and began to drink 
greedily, pushing the reeds aside to do 
so. 

Werst was not more than three gun¬ 
shots away, beyond a thick plantation of 
willows, formed of well-grown trees, and 
not of stunted pollards which only grow 
bushy for a few feet above their roots. 
These willows stretched awayup to Vulkan 
Hill, of which the village of the same 
name occupied a projection on the south¬ 
ern slope of the riesa range. 

The fields were now deserted. It is 
only at nightfall that the labourers return 
home, and Frik as he went along had no 
traditional “good night” to exchange. 
When his flock had satisfied their thirst, 
he was about to enter the fold of the 
valley when a man appeared at the bend 
of the Sil, some fifty yards dowm stream. 

“ Hollo, friend I ’’ said he to the 
shepherd. 

He was one of those pedlars who travel 
from market to market in the district. 
They are to be met with in the towns and 
all the villages. In making themselves 
understood the)' have no difficulty, for they 
speak a smattering of all languages, ^^*as 
this one an It^ian, a Saxon, or a 
Wallachian ? No one could say, but he 
was unmistakably a Jew —tall, thin, hook¬ 
nosed, with a pointed beard, a prominent 
forehead, and keen, glittering eyes. 

This pedlar dealt in telescopes, ther¬ 
mometers, barometers, and small clocks. 
What he did not carry in the bag strongly 
strapped over his shoulder, be hung &om 
his neck and his belt, so that he was 
quite a travelling stalL 

Probably this Jew had the usual respect 
for shepherds and the salutary fear they 

(Tohetonllnued.) 


inspire. He shook Frik by the Iismd. 
Then in the liomnan language, a mixture 
of Latin and Sclave, he said with a foreign 
accent,— 

“ Are you getting on all right, friend ? ” 

“ Yes—considering the weather,"replied 
Frik. 

“ Then you must be doing well to-day, 
for the weather is beautiful." 

“ And I shall not be doing well to¬ 
morrow, for it will rain." 

“ It will rain ? " said the pedlar. “ Then 
it rains without clouds in your country ? " 
"The clouds will come to-niglit—and 
from yonder, the bad side of the moun¬ 
tain.” 

“ How do you know that ? " 

“ By the wool of my sheep, which is 
harsh and dry as tanned leather.*' 

“ Then it will be all the worse for those 
who are on along journey.” 

“ And all the better for those who stay 
near home.” 

“ Then you have a home, she]>herd ? ” 

“ Where do you come from, pedlar ? " 

“ From Hermanstadt." 

Hermonstadt is one of the principal vil¬ 
lages of Transylvania. On leaving it you 
find the valley of the Hungarian Sil, which 
flows down to the town of Petroseny. 

“ And you are going-” 

“ To KedoBvar." 

To reach Kolosvar you liavo to ascend 
tlie valley of the Maros, and then by 
Karlsburg along the lower slopes of the 
Bihar mountains you reach the capital cf 
the country'. It is a walk of twenty miles 
only. 

These vendors of thermometers, baro¬ 
meters, and cheap jewellery always seem 
to be a peculiar people. They sell time 
and weather in all forms—the time which 
flies, the weather which is, and the 
weather which will be—just as other 
packmen sell baskets and drapery. Frik 
gazed with astonishment at the display of 
things, which were new to him, the use of 
which he did not know. 


“THE SKY T.BAW RR " 

A TRAGIC CHAPTER IN NORWEGIAN HISTORY. 


I K the year 1612, tliere was war between 
Norway and Sweden, distinguished from 
a number of forgotten conflicts almost per¬ 
petually raging between these rival and 
neighbouring nations, by the tragic fate of 
Sinclair's bc^yof Scotch allies. 

The event is celebrated in a fine old 
Norwegian ballad. The Scots landed on 
the west coast of Norway to join their 
allies the Swedes. They were forced tj 
travel along the only Valley pass leading 
into Sweden, and were annihilated by the 
peasants in the deep defile of Gulbransdale. 

At the time of their arrival a small body of 
Swedes that was encamped in Jcptland re¬ 
solved to meet their allies, of whose move¬ 
ments they had intelligence, and escort them 
over the frontiers. They intended to thread 
their way through the hill-passes, and unite 
with the .Scots on the other side. This band, 
whose 'fortunes we are about to follow, 
numbered only about three hundred warriors, 
but they wore (he very flower of Sweden. 
They resolved to penetrate the mountain 
barrier at the most inaccessible point, 
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believing that the Norse would collect in the 
southern parts of the country where they were 
opposed by the Swedish army, and trust in 
the deep snows that rendered the hills im¬ 
passable, for the defence of their mountain 
frontier. 

The legendary story tells us that this little 
band came to the foot of the wild pass of 
Ruden—a spot fated to be dangerous to the 
Swedes, and since sown with the frozen 
corpses of the hosts of Nabarreand Zoega, who 
perished there. The company arrived early 
in the day, and filled the few cottages of the 
small hamlet on the Swedish side of the 
mountains. They eagerly inquired for a 
guide, being resolved to pass tho hills before 
night, lest tidings of their approach should 
reach their Norsemen foes. But all their 
search proved fruitless. Many of the Swedes 
of the village had been over these mountains, 
but none could be found possessing that firm 
confidence derived from certain knowledge 
which could make them safe guides to an 
expedition of so much peril and importance. 
At last, old Swoyne Roping, the keeper of the 


little ion which was the Swedes' headquarters, 
shouted with joy because be thought that he 
had bit upon a happy solution of the 
difficulty. “ By the bear 1" cried he, “ could 
none of you think of the only man in Jeptland 
fit for this enterprise, and here on the spot 
all the while ! Where is Seri Lindens ? ’’ 

A hundred voices echoed the eager 
question. The leaders were told, to their 
regret, that they must wait till to-morrow, for 
the only man able or willing to guide them, 
Seri Lindens, bad gone on a journey and 
would not return that day. 

“Well." said Eric Von Dalin, the chief of 
the Swedish detachment; ‘‘there is no help 
for it. To-day we most depend upon the 
kind entertainment of our hosts ; but beware, 
my brave men all, beware of the deep horns of 
ale or mead. Remember,’’ pointing to tho rug¬ 
ged, snow-covered peaks glittering in the sun ; 
“remember, that all who would sleep beyond 
those to-morrow will need a steady head, 
firm hands, and clear eyes. And, brave 
Sweyne" (addressing the innkeeper, who 
was the chief person of the hamlet), “ look 
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well that no sound of our coming reach the 
Norse sluggards. There may be some who 
for their country’s safety would cross the 
hills this night to give them warning.” 

“Thou art right, by our country’s freedom! ” 
cried the host. “ Here sits Alf Stavenger; he 
knows these hills better than his hunting 
pouch, and would think little of carrying the 
news to his countrymen. I am sorry,” he 
continued, turning to Alf, “ verily I grieve to 
make an old friend a prisoner, but you must 
abide here in my keeping till our men are 
well forward.” 

“ I care not if I stay here to-night and 
for ever,” replied the Norseman. Eric now 
looked for the first time upon the speaker, 
and confessed that he had never beheld a 
finer-looking man. In the prime and beauty 
of northern youth, Alf Stavenger was remark¬ 
able for a cost of features bearing traces 
of a more refined mind than can often be 
discerned in the cheerful faces of his country¬ 
men. 

“ Docs the valley marksman speak thus ? ” 
said the host. 

“Ay,” answered the youth; “when you 
are thrust forth from the fireside you can but 
seek another roof. If your own land cast 
you out, you are fain to cling to the stranger 
—the enemy.” 

“ Has your beloved’s father been rough ? ” 
inquired Sweyne. 

" Name him not! ” replied Eric, angrily ; 
“they have heaped refusal and insult upon 
me. Let them look out for their return. Ay, 
8kiam Hardar may one day wish I bad wed 
his daughter—my name shall yet be fearfully 
known throughout Norway. Swede, I will 
myself guide your troop this night over the 
Tydel. Trust me fully, and you will be 
placed to-morrow beyond the white peaks." 

“ He will have a fearful passage first,” said 
an old peasant. “ There is no moon now, and 
it will be pitch dark long ere you pass the 
Naeroe.” 

“ The night is to us as the noonday," cried 
a spirited young soldier, “ for your crags we 
fear them not, were they as high as the blue 
heavens. Our life has been among rocks, 
and in our own land we are called the Skij 
Leapers.” 

“I will trust the young Norseman,” con¬ 
tinued the chief; “ wounded pride and slighted 
love may well make a man hate the land 
that has spumed him, were it his oam a 
hundred times.” 

As the day was fast wearing away no time 
was lost in preparation. Each man carried 
his skates, to be need when, after climbing the 
rough ascent, they wound along those 
narrow and diffioolt paths which ^irt the 
face of the cliff, crossing the mountains. 
Their guide told them that he should lead 
them when it grew dark by lighted torches, 
procured and used as he should afterwards 
show them. 

Daring their slippery and rugged journey, 
Alf and bis followers could not help alter¬ 
nately admiring the spirit, coolness, and 
activity shown by each party in scaling the 
dangerous rocks, and they felt insensibly 
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drawn one to another by that natural though 
unuttered friendship which binds together 
the high-Bouled and brave. But few words 
passed between them, though many of the 
Swedes spoke Norse, and Alf knew Swedish 
as though it were his mother tongue. On 
both sides there were hosts of feelings which 
led them to commune with their own thoughts 
in silence. 

After some hours of hard and successful 
climbing, they halted for a few moments at the 
close of the day on the snowy summit of the 
ridge they had just ascended, to fasten on 
their skates. They had now to traverse the 
long slippery deUes, peculiar to Norway, 
where the path runs upon narrow ledges of 
rock, at an awful height, winding abruptly in 
and out along the rugged face of the hills. 
Here they formed in single file, their guide 
taking the lead of the column, and each set 
fire to one of the pine branches which be had 
ordered them to gather. In a few brief, ener¬ 
getic words he thus addressed them : “ Here 
you must tempt the fate of all who would 
conquer Norway—unless you choose to 
return. Now you are really to win the grand 
name of Sky Leapers.” He commanded 
them to move along rapidly and steadily, 
following the light of his torch. Every man 
bearing a blazing pine was to press forward 
to the light before him. Thus the track 
would not be lost in any of the abrupt 
turnings of the path. He placed the coolest 
and most active in the rear, that they might 
pass lightly and skilfully over the snow, 
roughened by the track of their leaders, and 
keep the line of lights, which was their only 
hope of safety, compact and unbroken. 

What a change from toilsome climbing 
which had wearied the most elastic limbs 
and tried the most enduring spirit. They 
now flew over the narrow slippery paths in a 
long straight line of fires, now lost and then 
again emerging as they passed round the 
sharp turnings of the cliffs. The dangers of 
the Naeroe, which make even the natives 
shudder at the giddy narrow path and a\vful 
depths, were half unseen in the darkness, and 
all unfeared by these brave men. 

At every step the winding became more 
abrupt, and it seemed to his nearest fol¬ 
lower that even the guide looked anxious 
and afraid, when almost coming close to him 
at a turning, he saw, by the light of their 
torches, the countenance of Alf turned back 
towards the long line of flying stars, with a 
troubled and sorrowful look. To encourage 
him he cried in a bold and cheerful tone; 
“ No fear I no danger 1 On, brave Stavenger I 
The Sky Leapers follow thee!” “On!” 
shouted back the guide, with a cry that 
echoed through the whole band, and 
quickened their lightning speed. Their 
torches now flew along in one straight un¬ 
broken stream of fire, till a wild death-scream 
arose marking the spot where light alter light 
dropped into the dark silence below. The 
depth was, so terrible that all sound of fall 
was unheard. That cry reached the last of 
the sinking line; their hearts died within 
them, there was no stopping their arrowlike 
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flight, no turning aside, no escape unless 
they could leap into the air I 

Alf Stavenger shuddered at the death leap 
of these brave men over the edge of the rock. 
His soul had been bound to them in their 
brief journeying together, and if they had 
not been his country’s invaders he would have 
loved them as brothers for their courage. 
But Alf was at heart a true son of Norway. 
It is true that he resolved in the desperation 
of his sorrow to leave his fatherland for ever; 
still, when he saw a band coming to lay waste 
the valleys which lie knew were undefended, 
his anger was in a moment forgotten, and all 
his hot Norse blood stirred within him. Ho 
was prevented, as we have seen, from crossing 
the hills to warn bis countrymen. He knew 
that when Seri returned he would be well 
able and willing to guide the Swedes over 
the pass. Re therefore soon planned bis 
daring scheme. He thought as the waving 
train followed his leading torch, “ I told 
them that here they should earn their proud 
name of Sky Leapers !—that here those who 
warred with Norway should brave their fate ! 
I said that Skiam Harden would wish ho had 
given me his fair daughter; that my name 
should be known throughout my land for a 
deed of fear and wonder I I promised that 
they should sleep to-nigbt on the other side 
of the hills. And now I will keep all that I 
have sworn ! I pity them too, so brave, so 
young, so unsuspecting ; but two words have 
made my heart iron—Emlen and Norway ! ” 

Alf well remembered one point, where a 
long straight path ended suddenly in a peak 
of rock, jutting far over the precipice. The 
road here was continued round at so sharp 
an angle that much caution and nerve were 
needed, even by one well aware of all its 
dangers, to wheel rapidly and steadily round 
the face of the abrupt precipice, and avoid 
shooting straight over the ledge of rock into 
the abyss below. He fixed upon this spot 
for the death-leap. Indeed, the Swedes never 
could have passed it safely without having 
been fully warned of the peril, and after¬ 
wards cautioned at its approach. 

When he looked back, as be led the line 
rapidly to their unseen and dreadful fate, ho 
shuddered to think on what a death the brave 
and light-hearted men who followed him were 
mshing. A word from the nearest follower 
roused him, he shouted to hasten their rapid 
flight, and darted boldly on, throwing his 
leading torch far over the point where they 
should have taken the sudden turn. He had 
nearly fallen into the min of his followers. 
With the Bounding speed of the flying troop 
pressing hard upon his footsteps, all his 
nerve was bsrely sufficient, after flinging his 
blazing pine straight forward as a lure, to 
check his own course and turn the point that 
separated life from death. 

His speed was slackened by turning, and 
for a second he fell giddy and senseless. 
Every nerve had been strong for the decisive 
moment, and his brain reeled with the 
straggle. He awakened to consciousness 
only to see the last of the long line of torches 
dart into the empty space —then sink for ever! 
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BIEDS’ KE3TS: AND HOW TO IDENTIFt THEM. 

By W. J. Gordon, 

Author of " i)nr Coiinlifi Uirils," elt. 


PART IV. 



A notuer bird occasionally nesting on a doal- 
ing raft is the black tern. The nest is 
a mere mass of vegetable matter, and may 
also be found on a mud flat or a marshy 
island. It con be known by its 
three eggs, which are not quite an 
inch and a half long, and are of 
the ordinary shape, with grey and 
brown blotches on a brownish grey 
ground. Another rare nest is that 
of the red-necked phalarope, which 
is a wisp of dry grass on a tuft 
in a swamp, and oontains four 
olive eggs, spotted ted and brown, 
pyriform in shape, and a little over 
an inch in length. 

The ruff, or rather the reeve, is 
another bird nesting in a swamp, 
the “ nest ” being as rudimentary 
as the foregoing, and consisting of 
a few leaves of grass and sedge. 

It also contains four spotted olive 
pyriform eggs, but they are an 
inch and tliree-quartor.s long.] The 
bittern is, or perhaps used to be, 
another haunter of our swamps; 
its nest, a mass of reeds and dogs, 
being always formed on the mud, 
in the thick of a reed bed, and con¬ 
taining from three to five sandy 
brown eggs, about a couple of 
inches long. The little bittern 
either hangs its nest to the reeds, 
or else builds in a pollard, or finds 
its apartments ready furnished in 
a magpie’s nest. In cither case 
the nest holds from five eggs to 
nine, all white and pointed, and 
about an inch and a quarter long. 

The spotted crake gathers to¬ 
gether a mass of leaves and dead 
reeds on a tussock surrounded by 
water, and keeps her eggs wet. 

She has from eight to twelve of 
them, of similar shape to the little 
bittern’s, but bullish in ground 
colour, with grey, brown, and lilac 
spots. Baillon's crake also nests 
in a swamp, but on a loose heap 
of water-plants, the eggs being 


from live to eight, nut unlike a grebe's in 
sliape, but buff with brown spots in colour, 
and just a shade over an incli in length. The 
corn crake, or land rail, lias its nest in a 


cornfield or meadow, generally in a hollow, 
and it has some shape about it, being made of 
gi'ass, with a distinct grassy lining. Its eggs 
numker from seven to twelve, being nearly an 
inch and a half long, pointed, and 
greyish in ground colour, with 
brown and lilac spots. The water 
rail builds its nest of reeds and 
Hags amid a clump of rushes or 
osiers. She has fromfivato eleven 
eggs,, but these though huffish, 
with brown and purple spots, are 
of the usual shape, and but a little 
over an inch and a quarter long. 

Another bird that generally has 
its nest in a swamp, amid a reed 
patch or on a clump of sedge, is 
the marsh harrier. Her nest, 
whicli is sometimes in the lowest 
branch of a tree overhanging the 
swamp, is a big affair of reeds and 
grass and dry flags, containing 
throe or four greenish-white eggs 
of the ordinary shape, and about 
two inches long. The hen harrier 
also generally nests in a swamp, 
her nest being also a big one, but 
built of sticks and heather and 
grass and wool. It may contain 
from four to six eggs, and these 
are bluish-white in the nest, al¬ 
though they show green when held 
to the light. They are of the same 
shape as the marsh barrier's, but 
a quarter of an inch smaller. 

Montagu’s harrier more gener¬ 
ally chooses the open moor, its 
nest being of heather twigs and 
lined with grass. Its eggs, now 
ver)' rare, are from four to six in 
number, greenish-white in colour, 
double-ended in shape, and an 
inch and a half long. 

With the harriers we are again 
among the Falconid®, and we 
may as well notice half a dozen 
of them as we pass, which arc all 
found nesting on the ground or on 
cliffs as well as in trees. Among 
these is the golden eagle, whose 
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nest is oocasion&Ily built on the pround 
in the northern moorlands; of course it 
ought, to suit the poet and romancer, to 
be on the precipitous cliff, etc., and it is so 
Renerally ; but as a matter of fact it has 
been found on the ground, an'! it has u!> > 


Reed Bunting. 

is the white-tailed one—is in a tree, but as a 
rule it is on a lofty, rocky ledge. Like the 
golden eagle’s it is built of sticks and twigs, 
but it is larger, and it contains seaw^ 
among the lining materials, which the other 
does not. The eggs number from one to 
three; they are about two and three-quarter 
inches long, they are of the ordinary shape, 
sot rounded, and they arc white in colour. 


but green when held to the light, and they 
are very rough in texture. The golden eagle, 
it may be as well to mention, irf feathered 
right down to its toes, while the sea eagle ha.s 
the tarsus bare, and is, in fact, the common 
eagle in these islands. 


The o^^)r<.'y also builds in treos and on 
rocky ledgtand the n-st is u big one of 
sticks and twigs, hut it generally has turf 
witli it and is always lined with moss. It 
holds two, three, or four eggs, which are 
under two inches and a half long, and arc of 
the same shape as the -sea eagle's, but their 
white ground colour is blotched with brown 
and grey. The rougli-Icggcd buzzard also 
nests on a cliff or in a tree, the nest being a 
big Hut pile of sticks which is always lined 
with grass. The eggs number from two to 
five, they are but a little over two inches long, 
and their greyish ground is clouded with 
brown. The sparrow-hawk is another bird 
of prey, often nesting among the rocks and 
as often in a tree ; the nest is large for the 
bird’s size, and is built of sticks and lined 
witli rootlets, with or without n little moss. 
When in a tree it is generally in the fork of 
the main bough close to the trunk ; the eggs 
range from three to six in number; they are 
almost double ended, and they are about an 
inch and a half long, pearly grey in colour, 
with reddish brown blotches. The kestrel's 
Host, if it can be called a nest, is a few twigs 
and sprigs of heather, on the ground or in 
some bole in a cliff; but it very seldom 
chooses to take even this trouble, and simply 
installs itself in the deserted nest of some 
crow or pigeon or magpie. 'There are from 
four to six eggs which are almost as round 
as an owl’s, and are about an inch and a half 
long, grey in gronnd colour, and freckled 
and spot^ with warm red brown. 

Another bird nesting in a hole in a rock, 
and sometimes in a hole among ruinous build¬ 


ings. is the chough. The chough builds its 
nest of sticks hiuI heather twigs, and lines it 
with grass, rootlets, and a goo<l deal of wool 
and hair. The eggs, which are from three to 
six in numl>er, are creamy white in colour, 
and very lightly spotted with grey and brown, 
being unlike crow’s egg.s both in 
<-olour and shape: they are about 
an inch and a half long. From 
the chough to tli'' rock pipit is 
riithur a jump, but aste. iiifit i.c; 
bring them togcfbcr: both ar<‘ 
found near the sea, in the same 
air and amid the same sounds. 
The rock ju'pit’s fs a fair rort 
of nest, always under a stono 
or ill a hole near the shore, and 
it is made of grass ami seaweed 
and moss, and lined with horse¬ 
hair. It holds from four to five 
igir^, litt'f tiling- not an inch 
long, gnyish in ground colour, 
with brown freckli-^. There are 
only two other pipits, and we 
may as well have them here. 
The meadow pipit always builds 
its nest on the ground, and 
generally on a bank under a tuft 
of gra8«. It is a well-formed 
nest of moss, dry grass, and seed 
stalks, lined with fine grass and 
liair, containing from four to six 
egg.-, jialo mottlerl puiqilo in 
colour and a shaile over three- 
quarters of an inch long. The 
tree-pipit Sometimes in a 

hole, but generally on u bank, 
the malrrials used being glass, 

moss, und rootlets, the lining 
being wool and hair, the greyisli 
purple eggs being very variable 
in all r> spects. 

'flic pipit naturally leads us 
on to the larks, which also always 
nest on the ground, the woodlark 
usually choosing u slu ’.!*Ted site 
under a clump of giu - or a low 
bush. Hits is rather a compact 

nest, of coarso grass outside and 
finer gross within, mingled with 
moss and lined with hair. The 

skylark's nest is usually in the oi>eii; it is 
more loosely made of gra-s or licrbaceoun 
plants mingled with nios-, and lined with 
grur--, hair, and rootlets. The woodlaik's 


Yellow Bontlnc- 

eggs are buff, spotted with brown and grey; 
those of the skylark are white spotted with 
olive brown, and are not so poiot^ in shape. 
The eggs of both larks are under an inch in 


Meadow Pipit. 

been found up a tree. It is a tint mass of 
slicks, five feet tn diameter, roughly lined 
with moss, heather, gras-, or fern ; and it 
contains from one to four egg.-^. which are 
three inches long, almost as round as an 
owl’s, and white in colour, or white witli 
brown freckles, the white shining green when 
held up to the light. 

Sometimes the nest of the sea eagle—that 
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length, the skylark’s being the longest, and 
while the skylark’s nomber from three to five, 
those of the woodlark are either four or five. 

The four wagtails also generally build on 
the ground, sometimes under a ledge, some¬ 
times at the foot of a wall, and sometimes in 
a hole in a bank or tree, or among stones. 
The grey wagtail's nest is lined with white 
cowhair; that of the pied wagtail is lined 
with hair, feathers, and wool; that of the 
yellow wagtail, as also that of the white wag¬ 
tail, usually has fur in it instead of wool. 
The white wagtail’s eggs are larger than any 
of the others, they are greyish white with 
light and dark brown spots, while those of 
the yellow wagtail are greyish and marbled 
with yellowish brown. The grey and pied 
birds lay from four to six eggs, the other two 
lay either five or six, and the eggs of all are 
about three-quarters of an inch long. 

Another bird nesting on the ground, or in a 
hole in a wall or under a stone, is the wheat- 


ear, but the wbeatear’s nest is tarely near 
water, while the wagtail’s always is. The 
wheatear's eggs are from four to eight in 
number and are pale greenish blue, the 
nest being a loose affair of grass and moss 
lined with fur, hair, wool, and feathers. Yet 
one bird more, always nesting on the ground, 
the famous snow bunting whom Colonel 
Feilden found on her eggs within eight 
degrees of the North Pole. Her nest is 
generally placed among stones; it consists 
of grass, moss, twigs, and rootlets, and it is 
lin^ with hair or down or feathers, and con¬ 
tains from four to eight eggs, which are almost 
an inch long, and are white in colour, spotted 
and streaked with brown. 

There are four other buntings among our 
native birds, but these all nest on the ground 
or near it. The nests are all much alike in 
shape, being well-formed hemispherical cups. 
The reed bunting’s can be distinguished by 
its having reed flowers in its lining; the cirl 
(Tob* conUHurd.) 


bunting’s is generally lined with hair only, 
the corn bunting's is lined with rootlets and 
hair, and the yellow banting’s is lined with 
rootlets, hair, and fine grass. The cirl bant¬ 
ing's eggs have both ends nearly alike, the 
yellow bunting's eggs are rather pointed; 
those of the other two are the usual shape, 
but the reed bunting’s are three-quaners of 
an inch long, and cream in ground colour 
and streaked and spotted, while those of the 
corn bunting are an inch long, slate in 
gi'ound colour and blotched. The reed bunt¬ 
ing lays from three to six eggs, the com 
bunting from four to six; the others lay 
cither four or five. The re^ bunting’s nest 
is always in a swamp, the cirl bunting's 
often in a furze-bush, the yellow bunting’s 
generally on a hedge bank, and the corn 
bunting’s in the middle of a field. The cirl 
bunting’s eggs are greenish white, with dark 
brown blot^es; those of the yellow bunting 
are white, with pnrplish streaks and spots. 


HOW TO MAO A WATEB OGTILATOR FOB AN INDUCTION COIL 

Bt B. a. B. Bennett, u.a. oxon., 

AH'hor of " Uoa to i/a'.f an Indueiion CoU,” “ Iloie to MUe a Condfnier for an iHiluelion Coll," etc. 


T hose who have followed my former articles, 
and have made the coil and condenser, 
as described in May part 1689 and September 
part 1890, will probably like to know of the 
instrument herein described, which is easily 
made, and of great use to those who find the 
current too strong when coil and condenser 
are combined together. One correspondent 
at least has petitioned the editor on this 
point, and as I know there are many more 
like him I hope the following article will 
satisfy their requirements. Too strong 
shocks ought not to he given to any one with¬ 
out some means of altering the current if 
required, as some people are so much more 
susceptible to the effects of electricity than 
others, and by this means the current can be 
kept fully under control whether the coil has 
a regulating tube or not. The action of the 
instrument depends on the fact that a layer 
of water conducts a current of voltaic elec¬ 
tricity to a large extent, but offers an appre¬ 
ciable resistance to its passage. If, therefore, 
we have an easy means of increasing or 
diminishing the amount of water through 
which the current is to pass, we can increase 
or diminish the current accordingly. This 
power of increasing the amount of resistance 
is given us by this instrument, which we will 
now proceed to construct forthwith. 

Take a piece of gloss tube, rather thick so 
as not to come to grief easily, about 8 inches 
long, which is long enough for any moderate¬ 
sized coil, and f inch in diameter. This 
forms the body of the instrument: you can 
purchase the glass tube from any chemist. 
We now want a piece of brass tube just so 
large inside that the gloss tube will fit it 
rather tightly, but it may be as much as ^ 
inch larger in diameter if need be. Two 
pieces are to be cut off this brass tube, each 
inch long. A brass plate is our next 
requisite; it must be of rather stout brass. 
From it we cut two circles, 1 inch or inch 
in diameter, according to the thickness of 
the brass of the brass tube. The brass tubes 
inch long are now each to be soldered 
tightly to the middle of a circle of brass, thus 
making brass caps to fit the ends of the 
tube. Before soldering them together, how¬ 
ever, we have to solder a piece of brass rod 
aboot 1 mch long and ^ inch in diameter to 
the centre of the circle of brans which is to 
'orm the bottom of the r^olator. In the 
cue fonnuKr the top can wc have, on the 


contrary, to make a hole to admit another 
piece of the same rod ; it must be cut very 
slightly larger than the rod, so that the latter 
moves rather stitSy in it. The piece of rod 
which is so to move should be about 9 inches 
long, rather longer than the glass tube. It 
is the best plan to drill a hole into the short 
piece of brass rod and fasten it by a brass 
screw through the plate at the bottom : this 
ensures a metallic brass connection all 
through. 

Now to form the base of the instrument 
we require a piece of mahogany, well polished 
up, about 4 inches square, sufficiently large 
to act as a stand for the glass tube and pre¬ 
vent it from toppling over. In t'j.3 middle of 
this we fix our largest brass cap by drilling 
three holes at what would be the corners of a 
triangle, and screwing it down to the base 
with brass screws. 

1 give an illustration of the bottom cap 
(sectional dio^^am, fig. 1), to show how it is 
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Fig. 1.—Section op Hottom Cap poioiino St.^sd 
HP TuiiF- 

X, A, Bra-s tube. P, Brass circle, s. Screw fasteu- 
iiitf circle aiul rixl toffetlier. c, r, Cement fastening 
gla^stuix.- t<j braxs rcxluu.l tube, li. Brass r.xl. li.u.Cilatu 
tulw. w, w. Water nlx.ve cctnciit. M. XI, .Screws 
liL-steiiiiig brass circle tu ba'^. P, Binding-screw. 

constructed ; the top one is precisely similar, 
only smaller, and with a hole instead of a 
brass rod affixed in the centre. 

Before we fasten the glass tube in, we want 
two small binding screws, which are to be 
fastened to the brass tubes about halfway up, 
either by solder, or—if the brass is thick—by 
catting off some of the screw, making a hole, 
and screwing tightly in. 1 have included tlie 
binding-screw in the picture, so you will easily 
see where it has to go. 

Now take some ‘’red lead” and “white 
lead,” and mix together with boiled linseed 
oil to form a thick cemen. Jke potty. This 


is Qsed to bed in the glass tube into the 
bottom brass cap, as we want something to 
hold it firm and be quite watertight. For 
those who can get it, however, I would recom¬ 
mend “ Prout’s Elastic Glue,” which sets at 
once and is quite safe. Put a lot of glue into 
the cap, and heat it till fluid. Heat also ti.e 
end of the glass tube and insert it in the. 
melted glue, taking care to get the brass rod 
exactly in the centre of the glass tube. Take 
care no glue gets on to the top of the brass 
rod, as it is a non-condnetor, and we must 
have the metallic connection good through¬ 
out. When the glue is hard the glass tube 
is to be filled with water to within about ah 
inch of the top. 

The top cap has now to be stuck on in the 
same way as the bottom one, but before doing 
that it is better to get another piece of Irass 
tube juat large enough to admit of the 
brass rod slipping inside it. Fasten this on 
the under side of the hole in the centre of 
the cap, which will, of course, be exactly the 
same size as the bore of the tube. This tube 
is to prevent the rod from wobbling and going 
in the wrong direction inside the glass tube. 
If no tube is used, the cement can only be 
placed between the glass and brass tubes, cr 
it will stick the rod in. The inner brass 
tube is about inch long. 

A handle has now to be made of orna¬ 
mental wood to fit the top of the brass rod, 
and the instrument is then complete. I give 
another illustration of it as it appears when 
finished (fig. 2). 

To work it we fix a wire from the coil to the 
binding-screw at the top, and another wire, 
at the end of which is the handle to be held, 
to the bottom binding-screw. The other 
handle is joined by its wire direct to the 
other end of the coil by the binding-screw, as 
usual. 

The current now has to go through the 
regulator as well as the body of the victim, 
and if the brass rod with handle attached is 
pushed right down till it touches the bottom 
brass rod, i.e. if i:,r in the picture are made 
to touch, he will get the full shock undi¬ 
minished, as the current then merely passes 
through the brass, which offers no perceptible 
resistance. But now draw up the long piece 
of brass rod and a diminution of current 
is at once perceived, the water with which 
the tube is filled up to w in the picture 
checking the current The higher the rod ia 
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palled op the weaker the shock will be, till 
finally, if enough water is interposed, it will 
be stopped altogether. In this way, then, 
the carrent from any coil can be regulated 
with great accuracy, indepc n lently of any 



Fra. 2. —Watkr IdracLATMii C'cjui’LLTR. 


It, Handle to bnus nxl. n, b, BiiiUlog-screws. n, R, 
Ilraas rods. P, Brass plate fastening tubes to stand, s. 
Socket for brass rod. w. Surface of water in glas tube- 

arrangement for regulating it in the induction 
coil itself. It is of great use in medical cases, 
as the feeblest current can be nsed to begin 
with, and gradually increased by lowering the 
r:>d as far as the patient can stand it, until 
finally tbe full strength of the current is turned 
on by making the two pieces of brass rod meet 
together. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 339. 
Bt Mrs. W. J. Baird. 





Whit« to play, aiid uiato In three (9) move*. 


CnissincATioK or Mates and Attacks. 

(Continued from our latl cAeu column.') 

The attacks with the Q on the eight outer 
squares of tbe domain, when the blMk E is 
on Q 4, are these:—(1) The fire-square 
attack: tbe Q oo K B 4 or K 3, etc. (2) The 
four-square attack : tbe Q on E Kt 4. (3) The 
three-square attack: the Q on K R 4 or Q B 
1. (4) The two-square attack: the Q on K 
R 2. (5) Tbe one-square attack : tbe Q on 
K R 3 or E R 7. etc. 


Likewise there are two kinds of mate fdr 
the R, close and distant, attacking respec¬ 
tively four or three squares ; also two kinds 
of attack. So also two kinds of mate for the 
B, but four kinds of attack: tbe close (on 
Q 4), the distant two-square (on Q 3). 
the diagonal two square on K 3, and the 
diagonal one-square (on E 2). Thus the 
mates with the two Bs may be crosswise 
or parallel. There is one kind of mate with 
the P which is diagonal, but four kinds of 
attack: tbe close two-square (on Q 4), the 
close one-square (on K 5), the distant two- 
square (on Q 3), and the distant one-square 
(on E B 3 or Q Et 4, etc.). Tbe taking in 
passing may be so that previous to it the K 
has seven squares at bis command, but sub¬ 
sequently only two squares, thus : White, R 
at K R 5; Bs at E R 2 and 3 ; P at K B 5; 
Black, E atQ 3; P at K 4. Besides these 
there are various kinds of mato and attack 
in the promotion of a P. An attack on seven 
squares is possible by promoting tbe P to 
the Q, when the black K is on Q 3, a black 
R on Q sq., a white R on K 8, a white B on 
E B 6, and tbe P on E 7. Tbe attack with 
the E is of three kinds: on one, two, or three 
squares. After castling there is an attack on 
five squares of the domain, but then the 
black E must be on E Et 6 or Q B 6. 

In addition to these niceties of mating 
may be taken the forty radical mate-posi¬ 
tions published in Volnme V., page 103. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tyro.— 1. Tbe ** Brltisb Chesa Vagaslnc,’* 19, Bagby 
Street, Leeds. 9. Morpby’s games, suil tbose publli>hr<i 
by W. Morgao, J. Dafresiie, eto. Some players biTe 
not Icarut from books at all. 

H. R.—Tlie “ American Chc«* MontMy ” Kpablisbed 
by U. H. Walcott, P.O. Box 2,373, Boston, Mass. 


FUN FBOH THE CLASSICS. 


MAPCVS ANTOMVS 



“ I com to bury Ccesar, not to praise .itw.” 
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COMHENCEUERT OF OUB NeW StOBEE& I—ObDEB EXTBA CoPIE^ AT OkcB. 


1C 


DiiiTY IJ.VMif.—Vou will ftiicl oil help In 

rioui'JK .v<’»r Imndi ; many of tlie patent aoaue that 
will irft vVaph clothe* will oU-au ttfsU very well. 

Mi'CrTciiK<>x.--Mr. llottoneV liooks can be lui/1 
thnmitli (iny U><>kKi'lIer. Tlip\- are published by 
Whittaker A Co . of Paternoster 8<|iiare, ac. 

Tf, K. J.—Ton mlirht fry Captain Neison'* “Boat 
Dnihiliitr for Amatciiris” jinbliatU"! by Upeott GUI; It 
will tell ynn n (phuI <lual of wlint yon w aut. 

C. n. 11.“The old nve-shillitii: piece* are now worth 
nbont slvpenec more than llieir nominal value, If In 
ordinary |irceervatiun. 

Klt-oxifs.- “Xothlnsr i« know n for oerialii nolew it la 
bitten by tlic tooth of arirumcut." 
r. H.-Camel-lmlr jiaiiit bnislic-s are generally mode 
from aqtiirrel taiU. The i-rmiiio U the same animal a* the ftoat 1^ tu winter coat 
A. C. M.'-To atrengtheu yonr arms lue lUibt dnmb-bclla to l>egln with, nnd after 
month* or so, try Indian i-lnb*. There arc full Inatructiont regarding both, 
with welglitafor ngesall coniiilote, in “Indoor tiumca." 

S. School and the World.” has not been re-piiblished In book form. It 

can only l*o had In the volume in which it appeared, ami which U 
now out of print. 

N.*vicit.—Till' endeavour will do yon no barm. There la a good sound 
]«[ier on training in our *’ tuitdiior Iramea.*' 

IfiPliue*.--!. If the brass is very bnd yon wlU only be able to eleau it 
trill) aeld. We ansuerGd a similar query not long ago: see latck. 
3. I'emalc redpolls have no ltd on their breast, or their lower back. 
Tlioy are snmtler tlian the male. 

FiiiKONB (Dreadnought).—No ; not if they are good nurses. 

tSvLTAXA.—1. Linseed oil and lieeswas. 3. A schooner can have any 
iiumU'rof miisti ; there ore schooners with six masts on the American 
lakes, but although they may have square uipsalis they are not square* 
riggol. As a rule a schooner has only two maita, 

C. llcikoox.—Wc have already gtreii plans of a ship's aaUa, and 
plans of her spars, and plansof her standing rigging, and plans 
of her running rigging, nnd lud nrtidcs on rig* 
giiig nnd rigs ; and we can do no more at present. 
I/mk back or get a book; we cannot go over the 
same ground again and again. 

AiiTFUL.—Get Thomiwon's “Elementaty Lessons 
in Electricity and MagBotiaSL" It wlU give you 
a start on telegraphy, alphabet and alL 

B. Cabe.— 1. In Victoria an engine driver has to 
pass an examination and be certiflcatcil before 
he can obtain employment In a mine or factory; 
and his eerdfleate costs him a |x>und. 3. Tim 
Consulting Bogiueer of tlis Natal railway, to 
whom you should Bppl.v. is Sir. G. Berkley, 
whose addreoi you can obtain at the Kmlgronts' 
lufortuftiou Office. 

L. T.—The champion lawn-tennis player of 1893 
wa* 3tr. Badileley. Next to him were Mr. Hriiest 
Benshaw, Mr. E. W. Lewis, and Mr. J. Plni. 
Fifth and sixth came Mr. H. 8. Barlow, and 
Mr. F. O. Stoker. 

A. O. Wat (Saskatch).—We have no article 
on snow-shoes In jaiot There is one re¬ 
printed In “Outdoor Oameu.” 3. Tea. 

Bkp Nosk (Clericus awl many otlwr*).—The 
tanses ore so numerous, wro tear that reidy* 
ing thus we can do little good. A paper 
wUI probably soon appear on the nibieot 
from the pen of Dr. Gordon Stable*. Mean¬ 
while. kc^ vour health np to par, and 
equalise the circolatloa. Nevwr alt long over 
a fire, nor eat heating or exciting fooda 
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CBAPTEB XXV.—A DEAD BEAT. 

n'HE few weeks during which I had been 
Jl laid up had witnessed some curious 
changes in Low Heath—at least, they 
seemed curious to me, dropping, as I did, 
suddenly into them. 

First of all, we poor Sharpers were all 
burnt out. The faggery was no more, nor 
was the hall, or the dormitory. We were 
being put up temporarily in a town house 
just outside the school gates, a good deal 
to the wrath of some of our number, who 
felt it was putting them down to the level 
of the day boys. However, the sight of 
the scaffolding round our old quarters, and 
the cheery clink of the trowel, reminded 
us that our exile was not for long, and 
that in a brand-new faggery, on brand-new 
chairs, and round a brand-new table, we 
should shortly resume our pleasant dis¬ 
cussions on the deepest questions with 
which the human mind can occupy itself. 

Somehow, apart from the 6re, things 
weren’t going exactly as 1 had left them. 
Pridgin was reported to be working hard 
—a most alarming symptom. It was 
commonly surmised that he could nut 
stand playing second or third fiddle to 
Crofter ; and as Tempest was apparently 
content to be second, Pridgin had come to 
the painful conclusion that the only com¬ 
fortable place for him in Sharpe's was 
Number One. It was extremely incon¬ 
venient all roimd ; for it made it necessary 
for Crofter to bestir himself, while of 
course it seemed to threaten Tempest’s 
chance of recovering his place. 

A few of the shrewdest held that Pridgin 
was merely forcing the pace in order to 
punish Crofter for his xisurpation. It 
may have been so; but, whatever the 
motive, it quite upset the normal flow of 
things at Sharpe's. 

.\nother change was a marked reaction 
of public opinion in favour of Tempest 
and against Crofter. This was probably 
due, in the first place, to Tempest's exploit 
in rescuing me from the fire; and secondly, 
to Crofter’s cantion in declining to enter 
for the mile race at the coming sports. 
A few weeks had dispelled the little 
glamour which the latter had derived firom 
his apparently public-spirited conduct last 
term, and the attitude of the Philosophers 
had effectually deprived him of any oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising his authority, and left 
him to the enjoyment of an altogether 
barren honour. 

One other change was that Tempest’s 
necessity to live very economically in 
order to repay his grandfather for advances 
made, had produced a coolness between 
him and Wides, who hod now retired from 
the trimnvirate, and attached himself to 
the cause of Crofter. 

Lastlj', Mr. Jarman had suffered a shock, 
and taken on badly about his accidental 
part in the recent fire. It had knocked 
all the vice out of him, for the time being 
at any rate, and left him qnite meek and 
limp. 

Just now, however, the only topic about 
which any one cared was, as I speedily 
discovered, the sports. 

Unusnal keenness was being displayed 
everywhere. The seniors were deeply 
concerned in the issue of the mile. 
Would Redwood, who had hitherto held 
his own easily, save his laurels this time ? 
Would Tempest, with his damaged hand, 
he able to rim his hardest? Would any 


dark horse, at the last moment, enter to 
divide the interest? And so on. 

Among the middle boys considerable 
excitement was afoot, especially in Sel¬ 
kirk’s house, where it was reported a hoy 
of fifteen and a half was going to beat the 
senior record in the jump, and perhaps 
run the public school record very close. 

But the chief excitement was among us 
juniors. We had modestly set before 
ourselves the task of winning every event 
under fifteen for Sharpe's house, to say 
nothing of pulling the day boys over the 
chalk in the tug of war, and generally 
bringing the Philosophers well before the 
public notice. The secret of our intention 
had been well kept till within a week of 
the day. We had been taunted with 
shirking our sports, with being “mugs " 
and “ crocks ” and “ cripples,” with exer¬ 
cising the better part of valour, with being 
afraid of being laughed at, and so forth. 
But we heard all with a conscious wink, 
and went on with om* practice round the 
corner. Then, a week from the day, we 
literally pelted the list with our names. 

Langrish put down for the high jump, 
cricket ball, broad jump, and hurdles. 
Warminster set down his name under 
Dicky Brown’s for the hundred yard.s, 
and next to Griswold's for the hurdles. 
Coxhead entered for the cricket ball 
against the crack thrower in Selkirk's: 
and Backstraw and Walsh, noble pair of 
•‘paupers,” put in for the quarter mile, 
wliich I was to have run against the 
fleet-footed Flitwick. Altogether it was 
a big order, and made the other houses 
look a little blue, as we hoped it would. 

The great day came at last— a perfect 
sports day, with a light breeze blowing, 
the track like elastic, the takes off clean 
and sharp, and the field crammed with 
visitors and friends. I had my work cut 
out for me that day. It would have been 
far less exertion to run the quarter mile. 
I was to be coat-minder, time-keeper, 
rubber-down, straight-tipper, clapper-on- 
the-back, and bottle-holder to the Conver¬ 
sation Club at large, a sort of mixture 
of parent, footman, and retriever dog, 
which, flattering as it undoubtedly wae 
to my sense of my own importance, 
promised no little anxiety and exercise 
before the day was done. 

As 1 strolled down somewhat early, 
charged with the pleasing commission of 
” bagging nine seats in the middle of the 
front row of the stand and seeing no 
one collared them,” I met Redwood fresh 
as a daisy, just returning from a final 
inspection of the ground. 

“ Hullo, youngster, you’re not running, 
I hear. What a pity! ” 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said I. ” Do you 
mind my not backing you for the mile ? ” 

He laughed, and said be should have 
thought poorly of me if I had not backed 
my own man. 

“ Is his hand all right now ? ” he asked. 

“He says so,” said I. “ It’s worth six 
yards to you though.” 

“You think so, do you?” said he. 
“ By the way, will you do a job for me ? 
My two yoimg sisters awfully want to be 
on the ground, and they’ve got leave if 
some one will look after them. I can't. 
How would you like to ? ” 

Here was a tlmnderbolt I I hod a fair 
day’s work mapped out for myself as it 
was. Now I v/as to be saddled with a 
pair of teasing young female fidgets, and 


held responsible for their good bebavionr 
and general comfort! What did people 
take me for? ^Vhy, the mile itself 
wouldn’t take it out of me half as much. 

“ .\]1 right,” said I, “ where are they ? ” 

“ I'm going home; I’ll send them down 
sharp before the crowd comes. Thanks 
awfully, youngster.” 

And off he went, leaving me pretty full 
up with the cares of this deceitful world. 

I proceeded to bag the nine best seats 
on the stand, which, as nobody else had 
yet put in an appearance, was easy enough 
without the trying necessity of sitting on 
them all at the same time. When the 
crowd arrived, it would be time enough to 
consider how I should then have to act. 

I had not been long in possession when 
two dainty little figures in pink bore down 
liand in hand upon me, presumably under 
the protection of a nurse, who, however, 
was not in it when it came to racing. 

" There's horrid Sarah,” remarked 
Maimie, “ who tried to drown me.” 

“Never mind,” said Gladys, “he was 
nearly burned to death to punish him for 
being wicked.” 

“ I hate him because he never gives us 
sweeties,” said Maimie. 

“Never mind,” said Gladys; “Bobby 
says it's not his fault that he's a mule. 
I don't like mules though, do you ? ” 

“ I hate them,” said the uncompro¬ 
mising Maimie. 

“ Please, Master Jones,” said the nurse, 
“ the mistress says will you see the young 
ladies behave nicely and don’t dirty their 
frocks ? Be good girls now,” she added, by 
way of final admonition, as she departed. 

I watched her go with the helpless 
despair of a man on a spar who watches 
the lifeboat put off with its last load for the 
shore. The young ladies, almost before 
nurse was gone, began to run along the 
rows of chairs, feJiing down once in 
twelve, and rapidly toning down the 
pretty pink of their frocks to a sombre 
brick nue. I was thaukfid when the 
crowd began to drop in, and I was able by 
threats of taking them home before the 
races began, to reduce them at least to the 
nine seats for which I was responsible. 
How I wished I had some sweets, in 
order to reduce them to only three 1 

By good luck Dicky Brown hove in 
sight just as I was giving way to despair. 

“ Dicky, old chap,” said I, “ if you love 
me. get us sixpennyworth of bml’s-eyes 
or something. I’ll be grateful to you as 
bng as I live.” 

Dicky looked at me anxiously—evi¬ 
dently concerned for my health. But a 
jerk of my head in the direction of the two 
little vixens, who were just then trying to 
pull a solemn-looking day-boy off one of 
the chairs by main force, satisfied him 
that the case was an urgent one, and, like 
a ^ck, he flew off to the rescue. 

The solemn day-boy stood his persecu¬ 
tion as long as he could, and then rounded 
sharply on his persecutors. 

“ Bother you, go away 1 ” he growled. 

Whereupon, in floods of tears, the Misses 
Redwood made for me, and insisted on 
being, taken up one on each knee and 
“ cosseted ” because of what the big ugly 
boy had done. 

I complied with the energy of dosp^r, 
conscious that in so doing I was allowing 
the reserved seats one by one to be 
usurped, and was at the same time 
rendering myself a spectacle of contempt 
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to at least eight 3 'oung arsons, whom, in 
the gap left between the two wet faces 
which clung to my either cheek, I could 
see advancing in a bod}', clad in running 
drawers and blazers, in our direction. 

It was vain for me to try to escape 
from my false position. The nearer the 
Philosophers approached, the more maud¬ 
lin and effusive these unprincipled young 
females became, flinging their arms tragi¬ 
cally round my neck, and bedaubing jny 
face with their dewy kisses. 

“ Sarah can go it a bit when he likes,” 
said I^angrish, with a cheerful guffaw, 
standing in a conspicuous place, and call¬ 
ing public attention to me in "a way which 
only added to my sorrows. 

‘‘ Rather. I wondered why he went 
down so early,” said Coxhead. 

“ Birds of a feather,” said the sen¬ 
tentious Trimble, “ play the fool together. 
I say, what about our seats though ? ” 

“ They’re bagged," said I, getting my 
face clear for a moment. “I coiildri’t 
keep them.” 

” I dare say. You mean you were so 
busy spooning about with girls, you never 
thought of it. All right. Miss Molly,” 
said Warminster. 

“ I think we coiild squash up a bit 
here,” said I, meekly. 

“ Looks as if you could,” said Langrish. 
“ Squash away then.” And to the wrath 
and indignation of the whole stand, the 
Philosophers crowded in, in a solid phalanx, 
and proceeded to accommodate their eight 
persons in the space usually allotted to 
two. It took some time for the other 
seatholders to appreciate the humour of 
the manceuvre, and before then the bell 
had rung for the first race and Dicky 
had returned with the brandy-balls, which 
he deftly smuggled into my hand as he 
trotted past. 

It was now easy to “ square ” the Misses 
Redwood, who for a blessed half hour 
cried truce. It was in vain that I sug¬ 
gested that they had better not plaster 
their faces and frocks more than could be 
helped with the sticky substance of their 
succulent pabulum. They contemptuously 
ignored my right to make any suggestion 
of the kin^, and I finally abandoned them 
to their fate. 

The first few events were trial heats, in 
which we 06 a body were not specially 
interested ; but when the bell rang up for 
the Hundred Yards tinder fifteen, the 
sports had begun for us in earnest. 

Leaving the two Daughters of Eve with 
the bag of brandy-balls between them, I 
clambered out of my place to perform the 
last rites for Warminster, who was to 
carry the colours of Sharpe's against 
Dicky Brown of the day boys, Muskett 
of Selkirk’s, and another outsider. 

It went a little to my heart to be rubbing 
down somebody else's calves but Dicky's 
on an occasion like this. But such is life. 
Patriotism goes before friendship, and 
times do come when one must wish con¬ 
fusion to one's dearest brother. 

So I rubbed down one of Warminster’s 
calves while Trimble rubbed the other, 
and Ijangrish gave him a word of advice 
about his start, and Coxhead arranged to 
call on him for his spurt twenty yards 
from the finish. With the exception of 
the other evening when he arrived at my 
mother's party, I had never seen War¬ 
minster BO meek and nervous. lie 
behaved exactly os if we were taking a 


last farewell, and would, I think, have 
embraced ns hod we encouraged him to 
do so. 

“ Now then,” said Langrish, “ give us 
your blazer. Bend well over your toes 
for the start, and do it all in a breath.” 

“ Run straight on your track, and don’t 
try to lake the other chaps’ water,” said 
Trimble. 

” Don’t look round at me when I yell, 
but bucket all you can,” said Coxhead. 

” Don't pull up till after the pistol has 
gone,” said I. Then we left him to his 
work. 

And well enough he did it. He and 
Dicky went off at the start as if they’d 
been shot out of a double-barrelled gun, 
Dicky witii his head down, our man with 
Itis head up. That was what saved him ; 
half-way over Dicky had to get his chin 
up, and it lost him a sixteenth of a second, 
and that meant six inches. Selkirk's 
man made an ugly rush thirty yards from 
home, but he began it too soon. W’ar- 
minster wisely waited till he heard Cox- 
head’s slirill *‘ Gee-up ” in his ear. Then 
he laid on and made his six inches eight, 
and liis f ight ten, and landed so much in 
front of Dicky amid cheers which, if the 
clouds had been a little lower, would have 
ji^:suredly brought on a shower. 

One score to us! I was sorry for Dicky, 
but it couldn’t be helped. " It's your 
fault,” said he, “ the brandy-ball did it. I 
took one, you know ; never mind. I say. 
look at your kids.” 

Tlie “ kid.s ” in question had finished 
the brandy-bolls, and, resenting my deser¬ 
tion, had decided to follow me into the 
open. As I ha<l reached it by swarming 
over the front of the stand and dropping 
a foot or so on to the earth, they naturally 
selected that route as most suitable for 
them. They had half accomplished it, to 
the extent of getting over the edge of the 
low parapet and beginning to lower them¬ 
selves on the outside, when Maimie’s frock 
caught in a nail, which suspended her be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, while Gladys, 
in her uncertainty whether to scream or 
assist, had toppled to the ground all of a 
heap, and solved the difficulty that way. 
Their screeches almost put our loyal 
cheers to the blush, and when 1 rushed 
np to extricate the one and pick up the 
other, I was the centre of a hullaballoo 
which almost threatened to wreck the 
sports. How they quieted down I know 
not. I believe it was my announced 
determination to walk them straight 
home which did it. At any rate, it was 
clear to me there was no more rubbing 
down of Sharpers' calves for me that day. 

1 must remain, like Casabianca, on deck, 
even though it cost us all the events of 
the day. 

It was a thankless task. First of all 
there was the usual ceremonj' of ” cosset¬ 
ing” and drying tears. Then with a pin 
I had to mend the rent in Maimie’s fix>ck. 
Then I had to kiss both of Gladys’s elbows 
to make them well, and finally I had to 
stand a fiisillatle of chaff and jeers from 
the Philosophers, which made life a heavier 
burden than it was already. 

At last, to my joy, the bell rang up for 
the High Jump under fifteen, and public 
attention was diverted from my lamentable 
case. 

.As everybody who knew anything had 
anticipated, Langrish won this, metaphori- 
ciilly speaking, “on his head.” He 


knocked out the second man (a Selkirker) 
at 4fl. 0^ in., and went on gamely 2 inches 
higher, clearing the bar as prettily and 
daintily as Wales himself might havo 
done in the open event. It was not at all 
certain be could not have gone higher 
against an opponent; but having no such 
spur, he grew careless, and after barely 
shaking down the bar twice at 4ft. din., 
kicked it off awkwardly the third time, 
and so retired an easy victor, and quite 
overcome by the applause of the now 
crowded field. 

Then came the event of the day—the 
Open Mile, for which Tempest and Hed- 
wood were the only combatants. I tflt 
myself growing as nervuus as if I ur-ro 
running myself. For my instinct tolil me 
that the welfare of Sharpe’s more or tcs> 
hung on the issue. Could Tempest but u in, 
there would be no doubt that he would 
return to the headship of the hoiiso witli an 
^clat which even Crofter would have to 
yield to. If not, Crofter might stilhhangon 
to the reins and claim his doubtful rights. 

A complication of an unexpected kind 
arose now. The Misses Redwood were 
quite sufficiently au fait with the etiquette 
of a race-cotxrse to know that if their 
brother ran he must win, and that every¬ 
body else must wish him to win. In an 
unguarded moment 1 joined in tho cheer 
which greeted Tempest us be appeared 
stripped for action on his way to the 
starting post. . This was taken up as a 
grievous personal affront. Tho young 
ladies repudiated and filing me from them 
with an energ}' and disgust which quite 
astonished me. They loudly clamoured 
for my removal, and, failing that, made 
a concerted retreat from my detested 
vicinity. 

“Nasty horrid Sarah, go away ! ’’ they 
shouted. 

Then spying Dicky Brown in the dis¬ 
tance, they shrieked on him to deliver- 
them. 

“ Want to go to Dicky—dear Dicky. 
Get away firom Sarah.” 

And suiting the action to the word they 
swarmed over the back of the bench, and 
started in full cry for the enviable Dicky. 

Richard, however, was an old bird for 
his years, and did not, or pretende<( not 
to hear their syren voices, and slieercd off 
into the open just in the nick of time, 
^'hereupon the Misses Redwood redoubled’ 
their clamour, and conld only be allured 
back to the shelter of my fatiraod wing- 
by my going to them and audibly bawling 
in their faces, “ Bravo, Redwood I go it, 
Redwood! ” 

On these terms they surrendered, and 
the difficulty, at the cost indeed of my 
reputation as a loyal Sharper, was tempo¬ 
rarily tided over. 

It was noticed that Tempest, though 
cool as ever, was pale, and carried his 
left band, while he stood waiting, in the 
opening of his vest. I saw Redwood go 
to him and say something, pointing as bo 
did so to the hand. Tempest’s reply was 
a flush and a laugh as he remove his 
liand from its resting place, and waved it 
about at his side. 

I did not like it. But it was too lato 
now. Mr. Jarman stood ready with hia 
pistol np, the noise of the field suddenly 
changed to silence, and the two athletes, 
with arms out, stood straining on tho line. 

Offl It was a good start., and tho pnoa 
was startling for a mile. Tempest had 
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the inside (rack. He seemed to have 
(he advantage in lightness of step, while 
Bedwood’s strength was more in length 
of stride. The first of the four laps was 
mn almost inch for inch. Perhaps 
Tempest, thanks to his berth, had n foot 
to the good as (hoy entered on the second. 
Here our man forged ahead slowly, and 
gradually drew to a clear lead. But we 
trembled as we saw it. Would he stay? 
Apparently ho ran as lightly as before, 
but Redwood as he lay on at his heels 
Beomed to be going even easier. How¬ 
ever, the half mile saw Tempest three 
yards ahead and still going. Tlion, to 
o»ir concern, we saw Redwood's stride 
lengtlien a little, and watched inch after 
inch of the interval shrink, until at the 
end of the third lap, there was scarcely 
more difference than there had been at 
tlie end of the first. Yet our man was 
still to the front. 

And now it was almost difficult for us 
onlookers to breathe; for the tug was at 
hand. The fourth lap had scarcely begun 
when a wild yell caUed attention to the 
fact (hat Tempest was once more “ putting 
it on." What was still more satisfactory 
was that lie was going as well os e^ c-r, 
although in that respect so was Redwood. 
The gap opened again, the foot grew to a 
yard, and the ya^ to half a dozen, and 
the ^If dozen to— At last I It was 
but two hundred yards from home when 
Redwood's stride once more lengthened 
outi and a new shoot (old us all that the 
ohaipn was once more being filled up, inch 


by inch and foot by font. Tempest heard 
the shout and knew what it meant. He 
too lengthened his stride, and seemed as if 
he was going to answer rush for rush. 
But our hearts stood still and our tongues 
clave to the roofs of our motiths os we 
perceived that it would not come off. He 
could barely keep up his present pace. 
Would it soe him through ? Perhaps 
half the distance was passed, and Redwood 
had only recovered a third of his lead- 
Then the yells broke out. Every one 
wished he cciild lend his man an inch, or 
the hundri'ckh part of an inch. Redwood's 
rush increased, and the v.anislimg inches 
struck panic into our philosophic breasts. 
Could Tempest but hold out these few 
yards, we wore safe. He would 1 No, 
yes. No, they’re all but level another six 
yards. Then suddenly we saw Tempest 
"fling his hand behind him and reel forward 
with a blind stagger over the tape, and as 
the simultaneous report proclaimed a 
dead heat, fall sprawling and helpless on 
the ground. 

The cheers died on our lips, for it was 
surely something more than exhaustion 
or broken wind. Redwood was beside 
him in a moment, and drew his head on 
his knee. It was a dead faint—not from 
fatigue, but from pain. 

His burned and blistered hand, which 
he had so carefully concealed from every¬ 
body, and of which he had made so little, 
betrayed the secret plainly enough. 

For once his pride and determination 
hod overrated his physical strength. He 
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had calculated on just being able to win 
the race. All he had done was just to 
save it, at a price which, as it turned out, 
was to cost him weeks of illness, and even 
threaten the loss of a hand. 

The news of bis calamity spread like 
wildfire, and put an end, as far as I at least 
was concerned, to the sports for the day. 

We heard later in the day that he was 
in the Sanatorium, in a high fever. Next 
day he was delirious, and the notice on 
the board told us that the doctor considered 
his condition dangerous. The next day, 
his old grandfather, the only relation he 
had, came down, and the next, summoned 
by my urgent message, my dear mother. 
Then for a day or two we were kept in 
suspense, till one happy afternoon the 
bulletin reported a cliange for the better, 
and presently the welcome news come 
that all danger was past. 

For me at least that was the happiest 
day of my life, except perhaps that a 
week later when m3’ mother as a special 
privilege allowed me to see him for a 
moment. 

He was sitting up in bed, smiling but 
pale. 

“ Tell me." be said, “ I’ve never heard 
yet, did I win the mile ? ” 

“ Dead heat," said I. 

" WTiat time ? " 

“ 4 , 41 i." 

“ A record, isn’t it ? It was worth the 
grind.” 

I had m3’ doubts, but knew better 
than to say so. 


RODOLPHB BE GOETZ; OE, THE CASTLE OE THE CAEPATHIAXS. 

Bv Jules Vebne, 

Author of “ Atlrin /» Pacific," '‘The Clipper of the Clotidi'' etc. 


T SAT, pedlar," said he, stretching out 
J. his arm, “ what is tlie use of all this 
trumpery which rattles at your belt like a 
lot of old bones ? " 

‘‘These things are valuable," said the 
pedlar; “ they are of use to everybody.” 

‘‘To everybody?” said Frik, %vinking 
his eye, ‘‘ even to shepherds ? ” 

‘‘ Even to shepherds." 

“What is the use of this machine ? " 

"Thi^ macliine,” answered the Jew, 
putting a thermometer into his hands, 
“ will tell you if it is hot or cold." 

. " Ah, friend 1 I can tell that when I am 
sweating under my tunic, or shivering 
under my overcoat." 

Evidently that was enough for a shep¬ 
herd, who did not trouble himself about 
the wlietefore of science. 

“ And this big watch with a needle ? ” 
continued lie, pointing to an aneroid. 

“ That is not a watch, but an instniment 
which will tell you if it will be fine to¬ 
morrow or if it w'ill rmn." 

" Good,” said Frik. “ I don't want 
that, even if it only costs a kreutzer. I 
have but to look at the clouds trailing 
along the mountains or racing over the 
higher peaks, and I can tell you what the 
weather will be a da3’ in advance. Look, do 
you see that mi.st which seems to rise from 
the ground ? Well. 1 toll j’ou it means 
wet for to-morrow ! " 


CBAPTEB I. (continued). 

And in fact the shepherd, who was a 
great observer of the weather, could do 
very well without a barometer. 

“ I will not ask you if you want a 
clock," continued the pedlar. 

‘* A clock! I have one w’hich goes by 
itself and bangs over m3' head. That is 
the sun up there. Look 3'ou, friend, when 
it is over the peak of Roduk it is noon; 
when it looks at me across the gap of 
Egelt it is six o’clock. My sheep know it 
as well as I do, and my dogs know it as 
well as my sheep. You can keep your 
clocks.” 

‘‘Then,’’ said the pedlar, ‘‘if m3’only 
customers were shepherds, I should have 
hard work to make a forttme. And so 
you want nothing? " 

‘‘ Nothing st all.” 

Besides which all these low-priced goods 
were of very poor workmanship: the 
barometers never agreed as to its being 
changeable weather or fair, the clock- 
hands made the hours too long or the 
minutes too short—in fact they were 
pure nrbbish. The shepherd suspected 
this perhaps, and did not care to become 
a buyer. But just as he was taking up 
his stick again, he caught sight of a sort 
of tube hanging from the pedlar’s strap. 

" What do you do with that tube ? " 

‘‘That tube is not a tube." 

‘‘ Is it a blunderbuss? " . 


" No,” said the Jew," it is a telescope." 

It was one of those common telescopes 
which magnif3’ the objects five or six 
times, or bring them os near, which pro¬ 
duces the same result. 

Frik unhooked the instrument, he looked 
at it, he handled it, and opened and shut 
it. 

Then he shook his head. 

‘‘ A telescope ? ” he asked. 

‘‘Yes, shepherd, and a good one, and 
one that will make you see a long wav 
off." 

‘‘ Oh! I have good eyes, my friend. 
When the air is clear I can see the rocks 
on the top of Retyezat and the farthest 
trees in the Vulkan valle3’6.” 

‘‘ Without winking ? " 

‘‘ Without winking. It is the dew 
which makes me do that, and my sleep¬ 
ing from night to morning under the star¬ 
lit sk3’. That is the sort of thing to keep 
3’our pupils clean.” 

‘‘What—the dew?" said the pedlar. 
“ It might perhaps make the blind——” 

‘‘ Not the shepherds.” 

“ Quite so! But if you have good eyes 
mine are better when I get them at the 
end of that telescope.” 

‘‘That remains to be seen.” 

‘‘ Put yonrs to it now 1 ” 

‘‘Will that cost me an3'thuig?” asked 
Frik, suspiciously. 
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“ Nothing at all, unless you buy.” 

Being reassut^d on this point Frik took 
-the telescope, the tubes of which were 
adjusted by the pedlar. Shutting his-left 
eye as directed, he applied his right eye 
to the eye-piece. 

At first he looked towards Vulkau Hill, 
and then up towards Plesa. That done 
he lowered the instrument and brought it 
to bear on the village of Werst. 

“Ah! ah!” be said. “Perhaps you 
are right. It does carry farther than my 
eyes. There is the main road. I recog¬ 
nise the people. There is Nic Deck, the 
forester, coming home with his haver¬ 


sack on his back and his gun over his 
shoulder.” 

•• I told you so,” said the pedlar. 

“ Yes, yes. that is really Nic I ” said the 
shepherd. " .And who is the girl who is 
coming out of Koltz's house, with the red 
petticoat and the black bodice, as if to get 
m front of him ? ” 

“ Keep on looking, shepherd. You will 
soon recognise the girl, as you did the 
young man.” 

“Ah! yes! It is Miriota—the fair 
-Miriota! Ah I the lovers, the lovers ! 
This time I have got them at the end of 
my tube, and I shall not lose one of their 
little goings on ! ” 

“ What do you say to the telescope ? ” 


“ Eh ? It does make you see far! ” 

As Frik was looking through a telescope 
for the first time, it follows that Werst 
was one of the most backward villages of 
the country of Klausenburg; and that this 
was so we shall soon see. 

“ Come,shepherd,’’continuedthe pedlar, 
“look again; look farther than Werst. 
The village is too near us. Look beyond, 
farmer beyond, I tell you! ” 

“ Shall I have to pay any more V ” 

“No more.” 

“ Good! I will look towards the 
Hungarian Sil! Yes. There is the 
clock-tower at Livndzel. I recognise it 


by the cross which has lost oue arm. 
imd, beyond, in the valley, among the 
pines, I see the spire of Petroseny with 
its weathercock of zinc with the opcui 
beak as if it were calling its chickens; 
and, beyond, there is that tower pointing 
up amid the trees. But I suppose, pedlar, 
it is all at the same price ? ” 

“All the same price, shepherd.” 

Frik turned the telescope towards the 
plateau of Orgall; then with it he followed 
the curtain of forests darkening the slopes 
of Plesa, and the field of the objective 
framed the distant outline of the village. 

“Yes! ” he exclaimed, “the fourth 
branch is on the ground. I had seen 
aright. And no one will get it to make a 


torch of it for the night of St. John. 
Nobody, not even me I It would be to 
risk both body and soul. But do not 
trouble yourself about it. There is one 
who knows how to gather it to-night fur 
his infernal fire—and that is the Chert! ” 
—the Chort being the devil when he is 
invoked in the language of that dis¬ 
trict. 

Perhaps the Jew might have demanded 
an explanation of these incomprehensible 
words, as he was not a naUve of tiie 
village of Werst or its environs, liad not 
Frik exclaimed in a voice of terror mingled 
with surprise,— 

“ What is that mist escaping from the 
donjon ? Is it a mist ? No 1 One 
woTild say it was a smoke! It is not 
possible. For years no smoke has cojno 
from the chimneys of the castle 1 ” 

“ If you see a smoke over there, 
shepherd, there is a smoke.” 

“ No, pedlar, no. It is the gloss of your 
machine which is misty.” 

“ Clean it.” 

“ And when I have cleaned it-” 

Frik shifted the telescope, and, having 
rubbed the glasses, he replaced it at his 
eye. 

It was undoubtedly a smoko streaming 
from the upper part of the donjon, li 
mounted high in the air and mingled with 
the higher vapours. 

Frik remained motionless and silent. 
All his attention was concentrated on the 
castle, from which the rising shadow 
began to touch the level of the plateau of 
Orgall. 

Suddenly he lowered the telescope, and. 
thrusting bis hand into the pouch he wore 
under his frock, ho said,— 

“ How much do you want for your 
tube •? 

“.A florin and a li.ilf!” said the 
pe<llar. 

And he would have sold the telcsropo 
for a florin if Frik had shown any desire 
to bargain for it. Bnt the sliepherd teiid 
not a word. Evidently under tlic 
influence of an astonishment as sudden as 
it was inexplicable, he plunged his hand 
to the bottom of his wfidlet and drew out 
the money. 

“ Are you buying the telescope for your¬ 
self?” asked the pedlar. 

“ No; for my master.” 

“ And he will pay you back ? ’ 

“ Yes, the two florins it costs me.” 

“ AVhat! The two florins? " 

“ Eh ! Certainly 1 That and no less. 
Good evening, my friend I” 

“Good evening, shepherd.” 

And Frik, whistling his dogs and urging 
oil his flock, struck off rapidly in tlic 
direction of Werst. 

The Jew, looking at him ns he went, 
shook bis head, as if he had been doing a 
trade viith a madman. 

“If I had known that,” he murmured, 
“ I should have charged him more ibi* that 
telescope." 

Then he adjusted his burden on his belt 
and shoulders, and resumed his journey 
to Karlsburg along the right bank of the 
Sil. 

Where did he go ? It matters little. 
He passed out of this story. We shall 
meet with him no more. 

(To be eonlinue^.^ 
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UNSEEN DEPTHS; OR, THE SECRET OE ADAM’S PEAK. 

A STORY OF PLANTATION LIFE IN CEYLON. 

By David Ker, 

Aalltor <tf “ L'lMiupien* the Kremlin,” “ Tite Ti'jer CUirf qf BurmrOi," e'.c., He. 

CHAPTEP. XXV.—COVCLDSION.—THE LAST SCENE OF ALL. 


F oe Bob Clive saw that the man knew 
him as plainly as he saw the man 
himself. There was no misunderstanding 
the flash of cruel and revengeful joy which 
lighted up the villain’s lean, wolfish face 
as their eyes met; and had there been 
any doubt about the matter, the outlaw’s 
first words would have put an end to it at 
once. 

“Ha, ha! good day, Inglis master!" 
cried he, in broken English, with a laugh 
of hideous triumph, as he bowed in mock¬ 
ery to his entrapped victim. “ Me plenty 
much glad see you here all alone. Hamil¬ 
ton Sahib lose him tea-plant; no care, 
maybe ; but him care plenty much when 
hoy dnt ho love come back neber more.” 

Here he paused as if expecting a reply, 
but none came. 

“ What, you no speak to mo, you 
Inglis dog ’? " roared the convict, stung to 
fury by his victim’s scornful silence. 
“ Wait little time, you see what moun¬ 
tain-man can do ! You die—but you die 
slow !" 

Even Bob Clive’s strong uerves qui¬ 
vered at the horrible significance of this 
inhuman threat, ami the tone and look 
with which it was spoken; nor had he 
long to wait for its execution. 

The ruffian levelled his piece and fired, 
the ballet striking o? a splinter of granite 
within a few inches of the lad's left 
shoulder. The ne.^t moment a second 
ball flattened itself against the face of the 
cliff close to his right knee, and then a 
third hit the rock just above bis bead. 

Bob did not need to be told that his 
merciless foe was purposely sending his 
bullets wide of the mark in order to pro¬ 
long his victim's agony before the death¬ 
blow came, and he set bis face like a 
flint, determined not to shame the honour 
of England by showing any sign of fear. 

But a still worse torture was in store 
for him, for now the convict, stepping out 
in front of him, took deliberate aim, not at 
his body, but at the exposed limbs which 
liiing over the brink of the cleft. 

Poor Bob guessed only too readily that 
tills incarnate demon meant to shatter his 
leg with a well-aimed ball ere inflicting 
the doath-shot, and thus render his inevi- 
t'lble doom a.s lingering and agonising as 
puAsible. The gallant boy silently com¬ 
mended his soul to God, and braced him- 
to meet his fate as an English lad 
sh >uld do. 

Just at that moment the mysterious 
6 Mind that had so often perplexed him 
came once more, louder, harsher, more 
terrific than ever. He felt the solid rock 
shake under him—a whirlwind of black 
du.st darkened the air—and through the 
flving cloud he dimly saw his cruel enemy 
fall to the earth as if struck by a 
tliundorbolt. Then came a crash as if the 
earth itself were split in twain—a huge 
m.'issof rock was shot out like a cannon¬ 
ball from the base of the cliff beneath 
which the .stream had once flowed, and 
through tlie gap came raging and roaring 


a mighty torrent of thick, turbid water, 
so filled with dark-red clay as to bear a 
hideous resemblance to a rushing river of 
blood. 

Pent-up between the cliffs of the narrow 
ravine, the flood burst forth from it into 
the valley with the concentrated force of 
a mighty wave, and falling right upon the 
half-stunned ruffian as be struggled to 
regain his feet, whirled him away like a 
straw, his last cry of despair being drowned 
by the deafening roar of the torrent that 
swept him hea^ong to destruction. 

When the whirling dust began to sub¬ 
side and the light of day broke once more 
over that wild scene, the whole valley was 
one vast blood-red whirlpool, tossing, 
roaring, foaming, and leaping up against 
tlte mighty precipices that shut it in, with 
the headlong fury of a tiger dashing itself 
against the bars of its cage. Shower after 
shower of that ghastly spray flew as high 
as the cleft in which the half-fainting boy, 
sole spectator of this fearful tragedy, sat 
ga/ing downward with a glassy, uncon¬ 
scious stare into that wide waste of min; 
and the solid cliff itself trembled beneath 
tlie ceaseless blows of the surging waves 
tliat beat against it like a battering-ram. 

At first sight it appeared as if the luck¬ 
less boy—who seemed fated to encounter 
every form of danger in succession—hod 
escaped the peril of being shot only to fall 
a prey to that of being drowned. Bat the 
risk was more apparent than real. The 
flood, no longer confined between the 
rocky walls of the gorge, speedily found 
its level when spre^ out over the wider 
area of the valley; and, though it rose 
many feet above the ground, it fell short 
b 3 ' several yards of Bob Clive's place of 
refuge. 

Meanw’hile the resolute lad began to 
recover by degrees from the benumbing 
effect of these accumulated horrors, and, 
ralh’ing his dazed senses, set himself once 
more to consider his position and to de¬ 
vise some way of escape. 

But as if poor Bob’s extraordinaty 
alternations of good and evil fortune were 
never to end, he had barely hod time to 
satisfy himself that the flood was not on]}’ 
rising no higher, but actually beginning 
to sink again, w'hen a startling and un¬ 
expected catastrophe utterl}’ disconcerted 
his half-formed plan of escaping, as soon 
as the waters should subside, by the gap 
through which they had forced their 
waj’. 

The huge buttress-like boulder of 
granite, by means of which Bob had 
scaled the lower part of the cliff, was 
suddenlj’ seen to totter beneath the vio¬ 
lence of the flood that had torn away the 
soil from beneath it. Then it lurched 
heavily to one side, toppled over, and 
vanished into the seething waters with a 
splash which hurled a vast si)out of dis¬ 
coloured foam far up into the air. 

This cross-grained trick of fortune left 
our poor Bob in the uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion of a man sitting perched on the siU 


of a fourth-floor window, with the window 
itself shut behind him. Unable to get 
either up or down, he found himself in a 
very awkward dilemma, and was just 
trying to make up his mind to taking a 
headlong plimge into the raging flood, and 
swimming as best he might to one of the 
boulders lower down the valley (the 
highest of which were already beginning 
to show their tops above the water), w'hen, 
happening to glance upward, he beheld a 
sight which, for the moment, swept from 
his mind every other thought. 

The tiny and impassable crack in the 
face of the cliff above his head had sud¬ 
denly widened more than two feet ! * 

Bob could hardly believe his eyes, and 
almost thought, for an instant, that an 
actual miracle bad been wrought fur his 
deliverance. The fissure was now wide 
enough to admit his whole body, and by 
means of it he would be able to reach the 
summit of this unscaleable precipice. 

“ Thank God! ’’ said the brave boy, 
fervently, “ I'm all right now." 

Any one less utterly fearless and 
determined than this young " heart of 
oak" might have hesitated before pro¬ 
nouncing himself “ all right ” when just 
about to attempt a clinm of more than 
sixty’ feet np an almost perpendicular 
precipice, with a raging flood below, and 
an utter imeertainty as to what might 
await him on the other side, wlien he did 
get to tlie top. But after all the wonder¬ 
ful escapes that he had already had, the 
resolute boy no more thought of doubting 
his final success in this extraordinary 
enterprise, than of questioning the exist¬ 
ence of the rock upon which he stood. 

Hastily putting on bis socks and shoes 
again, the imdaunted lad thrust himself 
boldly into the widened rift, and, with¬ 
out troubling himself to reflect that a 
second earthquake-shock might suddenly 
close the rocky jaws upon him and crack 
him like a nut, lie began to crawl upward 
like a sweep climbing a chimney. 

The young lad’s light and slender 
frame wormed its way without much 
difl&cult}’ up a cleft where any bulkier 
climber would have found himself sorely 
embarrassed. But after all that he had 
gone through already, so long a climb was 
a severe strain upon his overtasked 
strength; and when he at last attained 
the summit of the precipice, he was too 
much exhausted to do anything but lie 
down at full length upon the hard rock 
and gasp for breath. 

A few minutes’ rest, however, sufficed 
to recniit his indomitable energies; and 
rising slowly’ to his feet, he began to look 
about him in order to ascertain how he 
was to descend on the other side. 

This, as he had anticipated, was no easy 
task. The height, indeed, was less for¬ 
midable than he expected, for, thanks to 
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the depth of the mysterious valley below 
the level of the surrounding country, he 
was now but little more than fifty feet 
firora the ground on the outer side. But 
unfortunately for him, all the trees which 
grew along the base of the cliff W'ere of 
small size, and even their topmost boughs 
were too far below him to give him any 
assistance in an attempt to descend. And, 
more aggravating still, he could see, barely 
thirty yards away, not a few trees of 
larger growth, which had they stood beside 
the cliff in the place of their smaller 
brethren, would have landed him safely 
at its foot in a few moments. 

“Here’s a pretty go!” he ejaculated. 
“ ’Pon my word, I might just as well be 
a bear on a pole at the Zoo, for I seem to 
be always going up and douTi and never 
getting anywhere 1 ” 

But the stout-hearted English boy had 
come through too much already to give 
u ay now, and his spirits were additionally 
raised by seeing, as he cast one farewell 
glance down, into the gloomy valley which 
he had just quitted, that the rush of the 
fiood had not, as he feared, sunk the 
treasured ivory beyond reach, but had 
only piled-up ^e bones and tusks in vast 
mounds, several of which were already 
beginning to appear above the water—the 
lake at the lower end of the basin having 
evidently, like many others of its kind, 
some subterranean outlet. 

“ Hurrah! ” shouted Bob. joyfully, 
“ there’s no harm done, after all; and now 
I tliinkofit, Mr. Hamilton and the rest 
of ’em can’t be very far off now. They 
must have heard the row of that burst-up, 
if they were as fast asleep as a night- 
watchman ; and when they did hear it, 
they’d be safe to come and see what it 
was. Here goes to tip ’em a signal I ” 


“ T^ou have a pretty confident idea of your 

X own powers. Master Dick,” said my 
father, looking benignantly at me over his 
spectacles," and I daresay you think that what 
you don’t know isn’t worth knowing. But let 
me tell you, my boy,that you don’t know every¬ 
thing, and that a lad like you would be very 
easy game for the sharpers who are always 
keeping an eye on our transactions.” 

“ I don’t claim to know everything, sir,” I 
answered rather testily, “but I think I know 
enough to enable me to carry two or three 
<iiamoDd8 over to Paris without fear of being 
robbed on the way.” 

“ Well, Dick, well, perhaps you do, but I 
don’t want you to be too cocksure. Confi¬ 
dence is a good thing, but over-confidence is 
bad. Yet you shall have a chance, my boy, of 
showing whether your performance is equal to 
your promise.” 

I turned away with something of a oon- 
temptoous feeling tor my father’s incredulity. 
I was nineteen, and having just left school, 
had a distinct notion that I knew the world 
and all its ways, and it nettled me to find 
that my father was not so sure of the fact 
a<! myself. He was a diamond merchant in 
Hatton Garden, and had taken me into his 
business only a week or two previous to the 
above conversation. He was a very cautious 
man himself, and had found reason during 
the course of his business life to develop that 
faculty in a considerable degree. Neverthe¬ 
less it seemed to me that he carried cautious¬ 
ness to a ridicnlous point when be refused 
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And then the young fellow, calling to 
mind the Australian bush-cr^’ which be 
had learned from his master (and which 
can make itself heard at a distance that 
would sound incredible to any one bat an 
old “bushman ”), stepped forward to the 
very brink of the precipice, and sent forth, 
with the whole power of his voice, a 
“ coo-ee 1 ” that would have made the 
heart of any stockman in Queensland or 
New South Wales leap within him respon¬ 
sively. 

For a few moments there was no answer 
to his call save the clamorous screams of 
the startled forest-birds, and then, faint 
and distant, but still too plain to be mis¬ 
taken, came the crack of a rifie ! 

Bob's heart bounded at the signal, and, 
bending over the edge of the cliff, he a 
second time uttered the well-known cry 
with all his might and main. 

Two shots, much nearer, and fired 
ftlm nat at the same time, replied to his 
call; and then there was heard a far-off 
shout—another—another still, raised by 
several voices at once. Then came a 
crackling and crashing among the bushes, 
and Arthur Hamilton broke from the 
thicket just below the spot where Bob 
stood, closely followed by Afajor Simpson 
and Colonel St. George. 

It is needless to dweU upon the closing 
scenes of this strange drama—how Bob 
Clive ^ as at length rescued, with no small 
difficulty and danger, from his prison in 
mid-air—how Bramston and Guest, in 
whose brave and generous hearts there 
was not a particle of envy, were the first 
to congratulate the gallant boy upon the 
success of an achievement which swept 
away at once and for ever the hope which 
they had cherished for a whole year—and 
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how Arthur Hamilton, after vainly 
pressing Mr. Guest to accept one>half of 
the new-found treasure, squared accounts 
by making him his partner in the great 
enterprise opened to them both by the 
marvellous ffiscovery of their young Siii- 
bad. 

A few weeks later the Colombo news¬ 
papers announced the formation of “ The 
Anglo-Cin^ese Ivory Company, Limi¬ 
ted ” ; and its operations, pushed forward 
with unexampled energy, speedily un¬ 
earthed the long-hidden treasures of the 
mysterious valley. The profits were even 
greater than the most sanguine share¬ 
holder had ventured to hope, and tlie 
share of them which fell to Lord Glencorrie 
(who now resumed his long disused title) 
sufficed to redeem his forfeited estate and 
send him home in triumph to his “ ain 
folk,” accompanied by bus inseparable 
Bob. 

Mr. Guest and bis son and nephew went 
down to Colombo to see them off, and the 
cousins loaded them with friendly mes¬ 
sages to “ Percy and old Dick,” who had 
sailed for England some months earlier 
with Colonel St. George and Seymour Tor- 
rington, after promising twice over to visit 
Glencorrie Castle as soon as its master 
was in it once more. That visit was only 
the first of many; and when Guest and 
Bramston, some years later, came in turn 
to stay at the castle during a brief leave 
of absence from their Ceylon plantation, 
they both agreed that Mr. Robert Clive 
(now a fine young man of eighteen, and a 
prime favourite with ever}’ visitor to the 
castll and every tenant on the estate) had 
fully attained his cherished ambition of 
being “just such a gentleman as Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

[the end.] 


A WELL-MEHITEl) LE880V. 

By J. 8 . Fi-etcher. 

to allow me to make a trip over to Paris in 
charge of a few valuable diamonds which he 
had occasion to submit to a customer there. 
There was nothing to do, in my opinion, bat 
secure the stones safely on my person, and 
make the journey. 1 was not to be taken in 
by thieves or swindlers, however sharp they 
might be.« Besides, I had never seen Paris, 
and had a strong desire to make the trip. 
In spite of my remonstrances, however, my 
father sent the stones across in charge of a 
confidential man whom be frequently em¬ 
ployed on errands of this sort, and it was after 
the departure of this person that the con¬ 
versation ensued which I have just set down. 
“ You shall have a chance, my bey.” said my 
father. “ I won’t disappoint you." 

“If I can’t manage the business, sir,” 1 
said, “ I shall be an ass.” 

“ Don’t be too sure, Dick. Yon young men 
think yourselves perfect as soon as you get 
your first tailed coat. However, next time 
I have anything to send over yon shall take 
it.” 

About a fortnight later an opportunity 
came for my father to redeem his promise. 
He came to me one afternoon with a small 
case in his hand. 

“ Now, Dick,” said he, “ here’s a chance 
for you. The Grand Dnke of Finkelstein-von- 
Schwazthold is staying in Paris, and has 
written me to send him a valuable ring of bis 
which has been in my possession for the 
past year or two. This is the ring.” 

He opened the case and showed me a 


magnificent rare diamond, set in a massive 
band of gold. Accustomed as I was to gems 
of the first water, I could hardly repress a cry 
of astonishment at the sight of the glittering 
bauble. 

“I won’t tell you the value of the ring. 
Dick,” said my father, “ for it might take 
your breath away. It is so valuable that the 
Duke will have it sent to him by apeolal 
messenger only. Now, see —yon will put the 
ring in its case into this little leather 
pouch, and you will hang the pouch round 
your neck by this steel chain, and you will 
only remove it in the Duke’s pro.sence. There, 
now, my boy, you must catch the 4.40 train 
to Itever, and here's the money for your 
expenses. As you’ve never been in Paris, 
you may spend to-morrow there and return 
the next day.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said I, and immediately 
began to prepare for my ioumey. I was 
overjoyed at ibe prospect of spending a day 
or two in Paris, and thought more about its 
pleasures than of my mission. That, indeed, 
seemed an easy matter. I had nothing to do 
but go to the Grand Duke's hotel, give him 
the ring, and take his receipt. What oould 
be easier ? 

My father accompanied me to the railway 
station, and gave me a few parting words of 
direction and advice before the train moved 
off. 

“ Now, my boy,” said he, “ I hope you will 
justify the confidence I am putting in you. 
Take my advice and have nothing to do with 
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ac; one en route, and keep your business 
to yourself.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, sir,” said I. ‘‘Icantake 
care of myself.” 

“ Very gopd,” said he, and the train 
started. I leaned back on the soft cushions 
and wondered why middle-aged men are so 
doubtful of the powers of their younger 
fellowE. The idea of a young man of 
nineteen being' taken in seemed utterly 
preposterous 1 

The evening was bright and fine when I 
stepped on board the steamer at Dover, and 
as we spedaway across the Channel I amused 
myself by walking the deck and watching my 
fellow-passengers. After half an hour bad 
passed in this way there cam^ up to me a 
well-dressed gentleman, who looked at mo 
as though he half-recognised hie, and then 
spoke: . , - 

‘‘I your pardon,” said’he, “but are 
you not young Mr. Bemen of Hatton 
Garden?" 

1 could see no harm in admitting the fact, 
and Aooordingly answered linti in the affir¬ 
mative. 

‘‘^thoughiid saw your father on the plat^ 
formiatHoibornt" s^id be. “I suppose be 
had beeu to s^ you off. He and 1 are very 
old friends, and 1 saw you in his office a week 
or two ago for a moment. Mr. Scharff, of 
the firm , of Scharff and Bumpelstein, you 
know." 

I remembered him then, or thought I did 
so. Scharff and Bumpelstein were well-known 
people in our Hne of business. They had 
places in London, Paris, and Frankfort, and 
had large transactions. It flattered me to' 
think that so eminent a personage as Mr. 
Scharff should take the trouble to recognise 
me. 

“Going over on a little pleasure trip?" 
asked Mr. Scharff. “ Just so, just so—lucky 
fellows you young men are ! Of course you 
know Paris quite well.” 

I was somewhat ashamed to admit that 1 
did not know Paris at all. 

Mr. Scharff was thereupon kind enough to' 
give me much valuable information as to what I 
ought to see in the way of gardens, churches, 


and public places, and bis conversation was 
so interesting that the time passed quickly 
and soon found cs at Calais. 

“We’ll traveluptogether,”8aidMr.Scharff. 
“ I have a coup^ reserved, I think. Come 
and share it. Ah t your father and I have 
travelled this line in company a good many 
times in bygone days.” 

We entei^ the carriage and made our¬ 
selves oomiortable for the long run to Paris, 
Mr. Sebezff continued to entertain me with 
his conversation. He had travelled exten¬ 
sively and had seen every European city, and 
his reminisceaces were very entertaining. 

It began to grow dusk. Mr. l^harff fid¬ 
geted and yawned. 

“ 'What do you say to a n^ until we reach 
Paris ? ” said he. ‘^ave a drink from my 
flask, though, first. You'll find it excellent.” 

He poured out a generous dose and banded 
it to me. I was not much used to strung 
drink, but 1 did not care to admit it, so I 
took the cup and tossed it off. Mr. Scharff 
drank himfielf, yawned again, and composed 
himself to sleep in his oomer. I began to 
feel sleepy myself. The gentle hum of the 
wheels set^ like a lullaby. My bead 
drooped towards the soft cushions, and 1 
suddenly fell fast asleep. 

How long I slept 1 do not know, but 1 
suddenly wc^e to find a bearded face peering 
in at the window and voices shouting “ St. 
Denis ! St. Denis ! ” The bearded man 
wanted my ticket. I gave it up, and the 
train moved on again. Then I suddenly 
became aware that my travelling companion 
bad disappeared,and that I was alone. Like 
a flash of lightning the situation revealed 
itself to me. I had been dnped. deceived, 
drugged, and probably robbed by the pseudo 
Mr. Scharff. My hand flew to my breasti 
where the little pooeh ought to have been. 
It was gone I 

1 felt miserable and dejected beyond words' 
when I got out of the train a little later. 
I made what inquiry I could of the guards. 
They could tell me nothing. A number of 
people had left the train at Amiens, but they 
remembered no one answering the description 
of Mr. Sebarff. So there I was, stranded in 


Paris, and Uie Grand Duke's priceless ring 
was gone I 

At first I did not know what to do. My 
acquaintance with the French language was 
limited, and I foresaw nothing but difficulty 
if I went to the police. 1 dare not go to the 
Grand Duke—his anger would surely be 
terrible. Finally I determined to telegraph to 
my father for instructions. The thief had 
not touched my money - he bad been satisfied 
with the ring. 

I went to the telegraph and sent a long 
message home, stating what bad happ^ed. 
In a few hours back came an auswar. “Gome 
home by next traiii.” So I want speeding 
back to London in the early morning, feeling 
a very different being from uejacmcy end self- 
confident individual who had left town the 
night before. 

Soon after mid-day I walked into my 
father's office, hanging my head. 

“ Well, Diok,” said he. “ They’ve beaten 
you.” 

I answered nothing. 

“ Tell me all about it,” he said, and listened 
in silenoe while I told my story. “ Ah ! you 
see, you didn’t take my advice. I warned 
you, Dick, not to fraternise with any one.” 

At that moment the door opened and in 
walked “ Mr. Seharff.” He and jcy father 
looked at each other, then at me, and burst 
out laughing. 

“ What does this mean ? " I cried. 

"It means, Dick, that you have had a 
well-merited lesson from your father. This 
gentleman is an old messenger of mine, and 
he and 1 planned the robbery between us. 
Here's the ring—and now, Diok, remember 
that when you undertake your next journey, 
don’t make friends with any stranger.” 

A little later, when alone with my father, 
I said: 

“If you were so-sure that I should be 
robbed, wasn’t it a risky thing to give me 
such a very valuable diamond ? ” 

My father smiled, winked, and finally 
laughed heartily. 

My dear boy,” said he. “ You young 
men seem to think your fathers are as green 
as yourselves. The diamond was—jxufe / ” 


BOT LIFE IB ATJSTEALIA. 

By Dr. Reginald Horsley. 


A s I stepped out on to the verandah one 
morning after breakfast, I observed 
Jack in animated conversation with an abori¬ 
ginal, whom he seemed to be trying to per¬ 
suade to some course of action which the 
latter was evidently disinclined to perform. 
At last Jack appeared to make a proposition 
which was received with great entliusiasin, 
for the savage nodded repeatedly, grinning 
from ear to ear, and gesticulating violently 
in the direction of a tall gum tree about a 
hundred yards away. Jack uttered one of 
his characteristic shouts, and began to run 
towards the house, when, as if suddenly 
struck by the thoQght, he turned round again, 
and 1 heard him call out to the blackfellow, 
“Are you sure he is there ? 'U 
“ Yo-i, yo-i ” yes), returned the native, 
again poinUng ito the gum tree, whereupon 
Jack. resdiaed his gallopi and soon reached 
my side. 

“Oh, there you are. Uncle Bob,” he ex¬ 
claimed breathlessly. "I want a plug of 
tobacco. Will you give me one? ” 

“ For that lazy rascal over there,” I said. 
“No, why should I?” 

“But he is not to get it for nothing.” 
urged Jack, looking rather crestfallen. “ He 
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says there is a ’possum up there in a hole in 
that gum tree, and he will climb up and 
catch it if I give him a plug of tobacco.” 

I laughed. “Well, come along,” 1 said; 
“ we will go over and set him to work.” 

Presently we came to where the block, in 
vyhom I recognised an occasional visitor 
from a neighbouring tribe, stood waiting for. 
us, leaning on his spear. Be grinned by way- 
of salutation. “Good morning, -Combo,” 
1 said, nodding to him. “ So tliere's a 
'possum up there ? ■’ • - 

“Yo-i,” answered Combo; “ murry hood- 
jerry ’possum” (very good possum); “me fetch 
him down for piccanniny, piccanniny giin me 
one feller orangy bacco.”. (I will fetch him 
down for the little chap. Little chap will 
give me a little bit of tobacco.) 

“ Very well,” I assented ; “ shin up and 
show us how you can catch the 'possum, 
and you shall have the tobacco.” 

Combo lost no further time in words, but 
at once began to prepare for his climb. 
Sticking his spear into the ground, and lay¬ 
ing his fire-stick carefully beside it, be pro¬ 
ceeded to divest himself of not exactly his 
superfluous clothing, butof his entire costume, 
which consisted of an embroidered cricketing 


belt with an enormous brass buckle, aronnd 
the lower edge of which was sewn a strip 
of kangaroo hide. Unclasping the belt, of 
which he seoued mightily proud, Combo 
took up his little tomahawk and walked over 
to the tree, running his eye rapidly up the 
trunk to the first fork, which was certainly 
not less than thirty feet above the ground. 

“ Now what is he going to do? ” said Jack. 

“ Watch him and see,” L answered, as 
Combo, having made a mental note of the 
height of the fork, began to lay about him 
right and left with his tomahawk, cutting 
with each blow a deep notch in the bark, 
until at last a series of them were formed 
from the level of his knees to a point as 
high as his arms could reach above his head. 
Next he inserted the big toe of one foot in 
tlie lowest notch, and flinging bis arms as 
far as possible round the trunk of the great 
tree, he drew himself up till the big toe of 
his other foot rested in the second notch, 
and so on till he reached the end of the 
series. 'Then balancing himself on bis right 
toe, with his left arm thrown round the tree 
and his body laid fiat against the trunk, chop, 
chop he cut again on both sides with in¬ 
credible swiftness and dexterity, ascending 
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all the time, till at last he reached the fork, 
into which he swung himself, and sat astride 
the branch that jotted oat from it, laaghiog 
down at us. 

“ There, what do yon think of that. Master 
Jack?" said 1. 

“It jast beats everything,” replied Jack, 
staring up at the black. “ I wish I could do 
it,” 

“ You had better not try,” I advised him, 
“ or you will most certainly break yoar neck.” 

Satisfied with our admiration of his 
prowess, Combo quickly ascended to the 
second fork, and swarmed out to the middle 
of a large bough, where be stopped once 
more. 

” Here am one feller hole,” he shouted 
down to as. “ Me get urn one feller ’possum 
here.” 

With that he lopped off a slender branch, 
and stripping the twigs off it, thrust it into 
the hole as far as it would go. Evidently 
it did not reach the bottom, for be drew 
it out and threw it away, and then began to 
sMde down the bough towards the trank, 
tapping with his tomahawk as he went. 

” What is that for ? ” queried Jack. 

“ He is testing to find out how far the 
hollow in the bough extends. See, now he 
has come to the end of it.” 

As I spoke, Combo came to a stop, and cut 
Tigorously into the bough, making the chips 
jly at a great rate. When be had made a 
large enough hole, he plunged in his hand, 
which he instantly drew out again with a 
loud exclamation of disappointment, which 
changed to one of triumph as a sleepy 
looking ’possum emerged from the further 
end of the hole, and sat blinking stupidly at 
the disturber of its peace. 

“Oh, it’s going away,” cried Jack, as the 
’possum, turning round, began to retreat 
further up the bough. 

“ It won’t get very far, I assure you,” I 
said. Nor did it, for Combo, after a preli¬ 
minary flourish, hurled his tomahawk at it 
with deadly aim, and down it fell with a thud 
upon the ground at our feet, Combo following 
it without loss of time, coming down by the 
notches he had cut as rapidly as if he were 
descending a ladder. 

“Well, uncle, 1 think he has earned his 
reward,” said Jack. 

“ He certainly has,” I answered. “ Combo, 
go up to the house and tell the storekeeper 
I said you were to have two ounces of to¬ 
bacco,” whereupou Combo’s eyes glistened, 
and he departed mightily pleased, swinging 
the dead ’possum by the taU. 

“ I wonder how he knew that there was a 
'possum op there at all,” remarked Jack, as 
^mbo walked away. 

“ There are very few trees of that size in 
which one would not find an of some 

sort,” I replied. “ But Combo knew that a 
'possum had recently ascended the tree by 
the scratches on the bark. If you examine 
this smooth trunk you will see that it is 
covered with little marks, some deep and 
punctured, which the ’possum makes 
as he digs his claws into the tree daring 
his ascent, others longer and shallower, 
formed by the slipping and sliding of the 
animal down the tree. It is of course quite 
easy to see whether these are old or new, by 
their appearance. These ascending marks 
were evidently made early this morning, for 
some of them are still ‘ bleeding.’ ” 

“ What will Combo do with his 'possum ? ” 
asked Jack. 

“ Eat it, of course. And, what is more, he 
will go off into the bush by himself to cook 
and devour it, lest any of bis companions 
»hoald find him and claim a share in the 
feast. All the aborigines are terrible 
gluttons.” 

“ What is that ? ” said Jack suddenly, as a 


wailing cry, followed by a deep groan, arose 
somewhere on our right. “ Tb»e it is again. 
Oh 1 it is a baby. One of those nasty bla>ck 
gins must have pat it down and left it.” 

“ She would scarcely leave her piccaninny 
among the topmost branches of a tall gum 
tree,” 1 remarked, smiling. “Come here. 
Now follow the direction of my finger. There 
is your ‘ baby,’ you see, sitting on his 
mother’s back. It is a go^ thing for both 
of them that they escaped the notice of 
Combo.” 

“ What fanny animals,” said Jack, cran¬ 
ing his neck to get a better view. “ What¬ 
ever are they?” 

“ A native bear and her young one; Koala 
we call it, though by the learned it is termed 
Phascolarctos, the meaning of which you can 
look up in your Greek dictionary when you 
go inside.” 

“ But of course it is not a bear at all, uncle, 
is it ? ” 

“ No; nor yet a sloth, though it has been 
christened that also in the topsy-turvy way 
we have of naming everything out here. They 
are certainly sluggish enough upon the 
ground, but, once among the branches, 
their prehensile feet and opposable thumbs 
enable them to get along well enough, though 
their motion is never so rapid as that of the 
phalangers.” 

“And are they marsupials too?” asked 
Jack. 

“ Yes, like almost every other animal in 
this country. The little fellow up there has 
evidently come out to see the world.” 

“ Could you shoot the bear, uncle ? ” said 
Jack. “ I want to look at it closer.” 

“ Yes, you bloodthirsty boy, I could shoot 
it if there were any neoessity to do so, and if 
I had my rifle. But at this distance a charge 
of shot would scarcely penetrate its thick 
hide, and would only worry it. There is a 
baby bear, however, at Colonel South’s, and 
you may ride over some day and ask to see 
it.” 

But Jack hod evidently made up his mind 
to catch something that morning, for as we 
walked back to the house, be made a sudden 
dash at a sapling, out of which he knocked 
a small animal with his stick, finishing it 
off with a couple of blows on the head. 

“ What is this ? ” he cried, running back 
in triumph with his prize. 

“Ah,” I said, “you have done a real 
service in putting an end to that fellow. It 
is a native cat or dasyure, not a cat at all, 
but carnivorous in its habits, and a fearful 
plague in the poultry yard among the 
chickens and eggs. There are no greater 
pests, and we shoot, trap, or destroy them in 
every possible way.” 

“ It is very pretty,” said Jack, examining 
the pelt, which was of a light grey brown, 
thickly covered with white spots. 

“ Yes: but there is a still handsomer 
variety, in which the fur is glossy black, and 
also studded with white spots. You can 
make a nice table mat out of the skin. But 
turn it on its back. Yes, I thought so ; it is 
a female, and you may notice this strange 
peculiarity, that the pouch opens backwards 
instead of forwards, as in the case of the 
kangaroo.” 

“ Are there any large carnivora in 
Aastralia ? ” inquired Jack, examining the 
sharp teeth of the dead cat. 

“ Yes, but much further south, and their 
range is very limited. In the little island 
that lies to the south of Australia you have 
the Thylacinus, or Tasmanian wolf, and the 
Tasmanian devil, a variety of Basyucus. 
The latter is v.’e}l named, for its ferocity is 
remarkable, and its rage may well be de¬ 
scribed as devilish. The Thylacine is also a 
fierce brute, in appearance something like a 
moderately sized dog, but its grey fur is 


beautifully striped. Both these animals take 
first class rank as vermin, and are being 
rapidly exterminated.” 

By this time we bad reached the house, 
and Jack ran round to his museum, as he 
called it, to skin the native cat, while I went 
about my duties. 

Later in the day, as I was riding home 
from a visit io a neighbonr some fifteen miles 
away, I saw a -horseman in the distance, 
going at a hand gallop, and followed by a 
couple of dogs. 

“Why, that’s Jack,” I exclaimed, as I 
reiM^nised my nephew. “ How well the boy 
rides. He is getting a capital seat. Hullo ! ” 
And I was off like the wind, the reason being 
that just at that moment I saw the pony 
fall suddenly forward, bis nose on the ground, 
while Jack, after describing a neat curve 
through the air, came sprawling to grass 
just {^ead of him. My anxiety was soon 
relieved, however, for as I rode along I saw 
him move, and by the time 1 reached his 
side he was sitting up and looking about 
him in a dazed fashion. 

“No bones broken, old fellow?” 1 cried, 
as I flung myself off my horse and ran 
towards him. 

“No, I’m all right,” he answered, rising 
to bis feet. “ It was only a tumble. Where 
did you come from ? ” 

“ 1 was riding back from the Laurences 
when I saw you cutting figures in the air,” 
I replied, exam in ing the pony's knees. 

“Is Popsyhurt?” aaked Jack anxiously, 
coming over to me. 

“ Not a bit. How did it happen ? Ah ! 
I see,” I continued. “He put his forefoot 
into a wombat’s hole. It is a wonder be 
didn’t break his leg.” 

“Was that it?” said Jack, w-ho had by 
this time regained his saddle and was jogging 
along by my side. “ Are there many of them 
about ? " 

“ Plenty in these sandstone ranges, so you 
must keep yoar eyes open when you are 
riding over them.” 

“I will,” said Jack; “but tell me some* 
thing about the wombat. Whot is it like ? ” 

“It is a clumsy looking beast, and out 
here goes by the name of the Australian 
badger. Of course there is nothing of the 
bad^r about it, except its remarkable 
digging powers, for it is a burrowing animal, 
and it descends to such depths that it would 
take an interminable amount of labour to 
d^ it out. It is, however, a rodent, and not 
io the least like a badger in appearance, 
being short and stout, with a very unwieldy, 
rolling gait, and clothed in a coat of thick 
grey fur.” 

“ Have you ever seen one, uncle ? ” asked 
Jack. 

“ Only once, outside of the Zoological 
Gardens, and then, curiously enough, it was 
not far from the place where you had your 
tumble. It was sitting outside its burrow, 
and as it heard me approach, scuttled into it 
without waiting to look round at me, so I 
saw no more of it. You won’t find one up a 
tree,” I added, noticing that Jack was staring 
at a tall red gum. 

“No, I know that,” said Jack, slightly 
piqued. “ I wasn’t looking for one, but there 
is something enrions about half way up the 
stem of that tree. Is it a snake, or 
what? ” 

“ Why, so there is,” I answered. “ I beg 
your pardon, Master Jack, for my chaff. No, 
it is not a snake, but a gigantic lizard. 
Don’t you see its legs ? ” 

“ Yes, I do now, but I didn't before,” said 
Jack. “ Ugh! what an ugly brute. Whet 
do you call it ? ” 

“ By the wrong name, of course,” I replied, 
withalangh. “ We speak of them as iguanas, 
or ’guanas, but they are not really members 
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of that family, though closely allied to 
it.” 

As I spoke, the lizard, becoming aware 
of onr approach, ran rapidly round the 
trunk of the tree. We rode after it, when it 
t\risted its hideous head over its shoulders 
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and glared down at us, opening and shutting 
its great mouth in a fashion which made 
Jack laugh heartily, and then once more 
ran to the other side of the tree. 

” No use wasting time over him. Jack,” I 
said, “ as I have no gun with me, and he is 
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quite out of reach of my stockwhip. I'd 
willingly kill it if I could, for it is as bad as 
the native cat for stealing eggs and chickens. 
But, I say, we must be m^ing our way home, 
for it will be dark in half an hour.” 

(,TQhe continued.) 


THE BOMAHCE OF AN AUTOMATON. 



UTOMATic machines are not usually sugges¬ 
tive of romance; but there is one notable 
exception. Its story, so far as I know, has 
never yet been told to the English public, al¬ 
though well worth telling. 

An enterprising baron named Eempelen, 
constructed in Bussia, about a century ago, 
an automatic chess-player which bad a very 
curious history. It represented a man of 
more than average stature, attired in Oriental 
costume. This figure was publicly exhibited 
for months in the leading capitals of Europe, 
and when wound up to play a game of 
chess always defeated any player^and they 
were many—who ventured to challenge its 
powers. 

Everybody was puzzled and amazed by the 
unerring cleverness of an apparatus which 
could excel at a game requiring so much 
thought, intelligence, and practice as chess, 
liot until long afterwards was it revealed that 
the supposed mechanism, which had excited 
such widespread wonder, was a mere pretence, 
carried on to effect a romantic purpose. The 
fact is that there was concealed inside the 
figure a living man, who, by the kindness of 
the baron, had adopted this strange mode of 
escaping in safety &om the dominions of the 
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Czar. This refugee was a Polish officer named 
Wourousky. A price was set upon his head 
by the Russian authorities on account of the 
^Id part be bad taken on behalf of his op¬ 
pressed countrymen. He was a little man, 
and had got crippled on the field of battle. 
His distinction, however, was not confined to 
the military sphere, for be was an accom¬ 
plished chess player, and could rout any foe 
at that king of games. 

At the performances in which be secretly 
assisted, Baron Kempelen, who acted with 
great spirit os the showman, used to open a 
tiny door in the side of the effigy, so as to 
satisfy the outside player or audience that it 
was empty. The baron then made a show of 
winding up his automaton. During the noise 
caused by this process, the little man, who 
bad been stooping down as low as possible, 
crept up into his place in the figure, ready to 
regulate its movements in the game. 

Sometimes the machine was taken to the 
baron’s private apartments in a hotel, where 
the prisoner enjoyed, although surreptitiously, 
some relief from his voluntary confinement. 
At other times—upon long road journeys— 
the so-called automaton h^ to be conveyed 
with the luggage, “This side up with care.” 
It was on these occasions carried in a box, 
which had holes pierced in it to permit 
of ventilation; otherwise the hidden Polish 
adventurer might have been suffocated in 
his travels. 

At first it was intended to give only two or 
three exhibitions, just enough to break the 
journey towards the frontier. But the ruse 
proved such a popular attraction that the 
wily confederates felt tempted to prolong 
their profitable tour. Wherever they went, 
success attended them ; indeed, this popu¬ 
larity was more than once a cause of great 
embarrassment. 

At one stage of the journey Baron Eempelen 
was staggered by receiving an order to take 
his famous automaton to the Imperial 
Palace at St. Petersburg. The Empress 
Catharine xi., who was herself skilful at chess, 
had heard of the wonderful machine, and 
wanted to play a game with it 1 Kempelen 
would gladly have escaped this royal patron¬ 
age, for it meant t^ing Wourousky into 
the very citadel of his enemies; but no 
subject dare disobey the sovereign’s com¬ 
mand. The marvellous Oriental figure was 
accordingly taken to the palace, where the 
only mistake it made was that of actually 
defeating the Empress in the game which 
she bad herself challenged. Surrounded by 
servile courtiers, her Majesty was not ac¬ 
customed to be beaten in her favourite 


game. At first she was rather inclined to 
resent the presumption of the automaton, 
but on reflection the royal lady saw that it 
was useless to take offence. She resolved 
instead to buy the machine! When the 
empress intimated this intention to the 
baron, he was still more taken aback. At 
first he meekly protested that this condescend ■ 
ing patronage was too great an honour; but 
her Majesty would at first take no denial, 
declaring that she desired to keep so clever 
an automaton in the palace. Imagine what 
were at this critical moment the feelings of 
poor little W’ourouski, trembling for his fate ! 
But Kempelen did not desert him in the 
emergency. On the contrary the baron de¬ 
clared that, with all respect to the Empress, 
he could not possibly part at any price with 
his beloved automaton. 'He added that it 
would, indeed, be of no use whatever to any 
one without his own constant presence, as 
nobody else knew the secret of winding it 
up. Eventually the Empress yielded, and 
Kempelen, with a happy sense of relief, was 
enabled in safety to carry away his carefully 
concealed human charge. 

The artful pair continued their lucrative 
tour. Ere long they found themselves in 
Paris, where, as in otWr cities, the so-called 
chess automaton attracted immediate atten¬ 
tion, even in the highest quarters. The 
great Napoleon, who was then Emperor, 
played a game with it, or rather several 
games, with a most amusing result. It is 
recorded by an eyewitness that the figure 
was placed in the middle of the room at the 
imperial palace, whilst the emperor sat face 
to face with it. Courtiers and attendants 
stood at a respectful distance of three or four 
yards, anxious to see what would happen. In 
the first game the emperor, although a good 
player, was beaten. In a second game, after 
playing three or four moves in the regular 
way, he intentionally made a mistake, in 
order to see how the supposed automaton 
would treat such a departure from strict rules. 
The automaton gravely put back the mis¬ 
placed pawn, and played its own move—the 
imperial adversary having forfeited his turn. 
The pnzzled emperor played a third game, 
and, as a further test of the powers of his 
strange visitor, he once more, of set purpose, 
made a similar false move. This time the 
automaton, stiff, but deliberate in its move¬ 
ments, brushed its band across the chess 
Ix^rd, swept all the counters upon the floor, 
and so brought the game to a premature end. 
The emperor retired laughing from the droll 
scene, apparently satisfied that there are 
limits to tue patience even of an automaton I 
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SOME NOTABLE COFPEE AND OTHER COINS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


By Daniel F. Howorth, f.8.a. scot., 

Author 0 /" Coin* and Tokens of the £ni;li)h Colonki," ric. 


-COPPER COINS OF NEWLY-ESTABLISHED GOVERNMENTS. 

Before leaviog Brazil we must notice the adopted a coinage based on the Spanish real, 
iague which ma^ another change in its of which the decimo was the tenth part; but 

now the system of the doll&r and 


S OME of the revolutions which have just 
been attracting our attention failed^for 
the time at least—in their object, but in 
the case of others there resulted the birth of 
new nations, which still remain to plaj their 
parts in the world’s work. Other peoples, 
too, there are who now take an acknowledged 
position of independency, although the pro¬ 
cess by which that result has been achieved 
has not hitherto attracted our attention be¬ 
cause no copper coinage accompanied it. 

The great Spanish colonies of America were 
not always speedy in adopting a copper 
currency, silver being their great circulating 
medium j but now a copper currency, or its 
equivalent in bronze, nickel, etc., is found 
over the whole continent. 

Before noticing the Spanish republics our 
attention is claimed by the great Portuguese 
kingdom of Brazil. In 1815 Brazil had 
been elevated to the rank of a kingdom 


Pig. is.—2 Cr-vtimbb n? WIO <al«> 1 Centime, 

nmuari. 

The faiices, with Fhrjgiau cap. mbkktb 
SCAUTK * AN 27. 

iJf-r. Tile value unO iliito within a wreath ;)iKl'i‘mjQL'R 
D'HAin round. 

form of government, the coins of the new 
United States of Brazil. 

Contemporary almost with the first 
Brazilian imperial coins was the copper issue 


I'iO. 17,—1 RcAi. or Usxiro, 1R3S (aIm ( elmilar). 

f'tie. The Mexican Miric sUndiuif on a oartiu and 
Aitliim'a Anient, rkpubi.k a mkxicana. 

f.’- r. Tile value witliin u wrealli, with H.M. ami date. 

its ropppr coins were not in use until about 
1826, when their designs, as shown above, 
seem to echo those of the French coinage 
which had preceded the independence of the 
island; silver coins appeared at an earlier 
date. , 

The copper coinage of Mexico as an in¬ 
dependent republic commenced in 1829. 
Besides the issues from the central mint, 
many of the capital cities of the Mexican 


Fio. IS.— so Reis bp RntziL, 1823 (60,40, and 10 nimllar). 
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Fio. 18 .—Centavo op Caai, 1836 (J Centavo, 
elmilar). 

Obv. Fivc-pointufl star. RKronucA db CitlLR. 
ftrr Value within a wreath; round, bconohia kb 
R iquEZA (Economy is wealth). 

provinces exercised their right of issuing 
coins; consequently examples are found ol 
To< St 4 2 reals of Chihuahua, Durango, 


7lQ. 14 ,—lO RsB OP Brazil, 1889 (20 Reis Bimllar).’ 

Obe. The armsof the new Brazilian Republic, thi '■Poutheru Cross" surrounded by 
31 Stan,, •repubuca dos e»taiv>s unidos do brazil • 1889. 

hee. In centre the value; »nnU, a economia faz a prosperidade « (Economy 
makes prosperity.) 

alongside its mother country Portugal; but 
in 1822 its entire independence was pro- 
claimed, and Dora Pedro, the heir of the 


Fio. 13.—1 Decimo op Bcknos Ayres, 1822, 

Ohv. The arms of the Apirentine Republic. 

Oft. In centre, 1822; round, bcenus AYRES 
DBcuio ; the whole withiu a wreath. 


Fio. 19.-20 OENrmiKos or Ur.conAV, 1840 (5 similar). 

05». The BUD “ in his Bplendonr." repubuca oriental del drxiouav, 1840. 

Rev. Value within a wreath. 

prepared for Buenos Ayres, now the capital Gnanaxuato, Jalisco, S. LuisPotosi, Sinaloa, 

of La Plata, or the Argentine Bepublic. They Sonora, Zacatecas and Zamora, issued in 

were well-struck coins sent out from the brass or copper, and some with quaintly 

English mint. Like most of the South attractive devices. 

American republics, Buenoe Ayres at first (To be eoniinued.) 


Portuguese crown, renounced his right^ to 
the older kingdom in order to assume the 
government of the newer empire. The first 
copper coins of the new empire were dated 
1823, 
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BIEDS’ HSST8: ASB HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM. 


W ITH the nests of the bantings we have 
toached on the higher grades of 
caliolog;.” that being the technical term for 
the art of nest-bailding. Bat, to clear as we 
go, let us hark back a little and pick up a 
few stragglers. 

And first, for the foar remaining birds of 
prey. The goshawk, a rare bird with us 
now, always builds in a tall tree on the 
skirt of a wood, and adds to the nest year 
after year until it becomes a big flat heap of 
sticks, roots, moss, and lichens, which is 
never lined with green leaves. The buzzard 
chooses a tall tree in the thick of a wood, 
and builds a pile two feet across of large 
twigs and small twigs, and lines it with fresh 
beech leaves. The honey buzzard usually 
takes a deserted nest of some other large 
bird and lines it with beech twigs and leaves, 
which are renewed as they dry. The honey 
buzzard's eggs are cream-coloured, spotted 
and capped with brown; the buzzard's are 
grey clouded with brown, and show green 
when held to the light. They are a little 
larger than the honey buzzard's, but just as 
rounded. The last bird of prey is the kite, 
whose nest has no beech leaves, but rags 
and paper and other sundries. It also is 
always in a tall tree, and large for the size of 
the bird. 

All these nests are fairly flat, but the 
flattest of all nests are those built by the 
pigeons. The ring-dove’s, for instance, is 
so lightly built of sticks that the two eggs 
can be seen in it from below, as also is 
the turtle-dove’s, which as a rule is built 
nearer the ground. The eggs of both are 
white and rounded, but those of the turtle 
are not much over an inch long, while those 
of the ring-dove, which is perhaps just as 


By W, J. Gordon', 

Author of “Our CouHtry't Birds” elc^ etc, 

PART V. 

well known as the wood-pigeon, exceed an inch 
and a half. The rock-dove also builds a 
flat nest; but it builds it in a cave by the 
seashore where it is dry only at low water, 
and is a curious jumble of seaweed, grass, 



Blackbird's Nest. 


sticks, and heather. The stock-dove we 
have already grouped with the burrow 
dwellers. 

Another flat nest, and a large one, is that 
of the heron—one of the few birds breeding 


in colonies—which is built of twigs, turf, 
moss, roots, and wool in tall trees near water, 
and contains from three to five eggs, greenish 
blue in colour and very pointed in shape, 
and about two and a half inches long. The 
nests of the crows are of the same ty]>e, but 
deeper, that of the carrion crow being 
perhaps the flattest. This nest is usually 
in the fork of the main trunk of a large tree, 
though occasionally it is found on a rocky 
ledge. It is made of sticks plastered with 
mud inside and lined with wool and feathers. 
A rook's nest has no feathers, the lining 
being generally of grass and moss and 
wool. It is plastered inside like the crow’s, 
but it is a much deeper nest, and is always 
placed at the top of the tree; the nests 
are, of course, always in colonies, and 
form a “ rookery." Occasionally you may 
find six eggs in a crow's nest, but you will 
never find more than five in a rook's ; and 
the rook's eggs are of a brighter green than 
the crow’s, and not so pointed, and a shade 
smaller. 'The raven lines its nest with twigs 
and grass and wool, and neither uses feathers 
nor moss, and does not plaster the sticks. 
The nest is larger than the crow's, but found 
in much the same positions, though more 
frequent among the rocks than half-way up 
the trees. You will never find less than four 
eggs in a raven's nest, whereas you may find 
thi'ee in a crow’s or rook's. The ruven'.s 
egg is about two inches long, being very 
small for the size of the bird; it is veiy 
pointed, and is green with light spots. 

The raven's is the last of the latge nests 
that can be called flat; but wc may as well 
complete the CoiTid<e now we have reached 
them. The jay's nest is a large deep 
basket made of twigs and roots and lined 
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Tvith rootlets and grass, and generaUj boilt 
in an oak tree or a thick bash withia twenty 
feet of the ground. It contaios five, six, or 
seven eggs, which are aboQt an inch and a 
quarter long and greenish blue in colour. 
The magpie's nest is pnioticallya large ball 
of twigs with a hole in the bide. Generally 
the twigs are of blackthorn, and those in the 



Jay’s Nest. 


lower half arc plastered with mud, the upper 
half, or “ dome,” forming more of a c;’.ge. 
The lining is of rootlets and grass. The nest 
may be found in a hedge, but it is usually in 
the fork of some large tree; it may contain 
from six to nine eggs. It is the best nest 
in the crow tribe; the worst is the jack¬ 
daw’s, which is nothing but an untidy heap 


li EN'IOUA. 

I AM n county ; but, without my tail. 

I often hang full length, exposed for sale; 
Without a head or tail you clearly see 
What they will do who buy poor tailless me. 
Caloric is concealed within my breast, 

And something that we wear when fully 
dressed; 

k dish at breakfast too, besides the name 
Oft uttered at the closing of a game ; 

And that which welcomes footsteps in the 
hall 

When we're inclined to make a friendly call. 


II. EXIOMA. 

Cut me in two, and half of me will make 
Some a 8. d., and half a lonely lake; 

Behead my first, and worthless dust is there, 
Or branches shelter from the noonday glare ; 
Behead my second, and be sure to find 
Something before that lately was behind; 
Take out my middle, change one letter’s 
place, 

And name the founder of a mighty race; 

Or the same letters also serve to say 
What loses place sometimes by giving way ; 
While letters left just in their order spell 
What killed the cat, and worries us as well; 
My whole, if all transposed, suggests to you 
A dainty drink, and gives a pronoun too ; 
While in my proper order I express 
A foreign country and a kind of dress. 

III. EN'IGUA. 

Cut off my tail, in lofty trees I bide ; 

Behead, transpose, I wander far and wide : 
Complete, I am a well-defended town ; 
Behead, and set a preposition down ; 

My middle gone, my head’s a liny word, 

My tail an affix very often heard ; 


Owxi Pa^ei'. 

of odds and ends In some hole in a building, 
or even in a rabbit burrow. The jackdaw 
nests in colonies like the rook; the eggs 
are from four to six in number, and are 
about an inch and a half long, pointed in 
shape, and of a whitish green, with darker 
spots. 

The jackdaw's nest reminds us of the 
very similar one of the starling, which may 
frequently be found to contain paper and 
rags and string. Any hole will suit the 
starling, who lays from four to seven rough- 
grained greenish-blue eggs a little over an 
inch long. The swift also nests in a hole, 
but then it really builds a nest of a definite 
shape. It takes straw and dry grass and 
other light stuff, and, using saliva as a 
mucilage, glues them up together into a 
Haltish tray, which it lines with feathers. 
Its eggs, generally two in number, are an 
inch long, and are white in colour and very 
rough in the grain. Sometimes a swift will 
sei7.e on a swallow’s nest, or even a martin's, 
which it will alter to fit. The martin’s nest 
is a ball of mud, with a hole just large 
enough for a doorway. This ball is built up 
pellet by pellet under the eaves of a house or 
elsewhere, and is lined with feathers. A 
swallow's nest is like a martin's, but larger, 
aiul it is open at the top and more loosely 
made. A swallow's egg is white, with yel¬ 
lowish spots; a martin's egg is white, without 
any spots. 

These mud nests lead us on to those of the 
thrushes. The song thrush takes grass 
and rootlets, and twigs and moss, and 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 


( Thi- antUfr.t trill rtyprar in our ii'xi />«;•/.) 

Leave out two letters, then search through 
the house 

And on the others tie a sleepy mouse. 

IV. I>OUllI.E .\cnosTic. 

A town upon the Aar, not far from Neuf- 
chatel; 

.4iid one in county Clare—Pat knows its name 
quite well; 

.\nd one in Catalonia, beneath the Pyrenees ; 

One near the lakes in Connaught; tell all the 
names of t'nese. 

Five letters, and five only, are found in every 
town; 

Then add an English county, and read the 
letters dovm. 

The capitals will spell the same as that which 
heads the row, 

The la.st one and the finals the same five 
letters show. 

V. RQCABE WORD. 

At times this mount makes peaceful peasants 
flee; 

A town ’twixt Khiva and the Caspian Sea; 

A village far away in Galilee ; 

River in that fair fruitful land, cnee captive, 
now set free. 

VI. SQUARE WORD. 

Beside my first appears a powerful monarch's 
daughter; 

My next in Servia runs to join the Danube's 
water; 

My third is flowing westward to meet the 
rushing Rhine, 

My last runs very near where the Shannon's 
waters shine. 

Search all these answers out, give every 
river’s name, 

Then reading down, or left to right, ’tis every 
way the same. 
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plasters them over in such a way with cow- 
dung, mud, and rotten wood that the cup is 
like a cocoanut, or rather a cocoanut shell. 
This cup has no lining. The missel thrush 
makes a similar nest, but lines the bowl with 
fine grass. The blackbird lines its ne^t 
with dry grass and moss. The ring ouzel 
lines its nest with grass, and nses heather 



Turtle Dove’s Neat. 


among the outside materials; with this it 
works in the twigs and roots, and plasters 
them over with mud just as the blackbird 
does. None of the thrushes build more than 
half a dozen feet from the ground. The 
song thrush sometimes builds on the ground, 
the ring ouzel alwoys builds on the ground, 
and generally by the side of a stream in 
some rocky wilderness. 

(To hr (Oiilinufd.) 


Til. ENIOUA. 

Cut off my head and turn an ‘‘ A ” to ” 0,” 
Then see a sparkling English river flow; 

Cut off both head and tail, a Burmese town 
Needs but few letters now to RTite it down : 
My whole's in Ireland, and my simple name 
You see reads back and forwards just the 
same. 

VIII. EXIOJIA. 

My first is in Maidstone, but not in Kent; 

My second in Severn, Mersey and Trent; 

My third is in Hampshire, but not in the sea. 
My fourth in the Tweed, but not in the Dee ; 
My fifth is in Surrey and Haslemere; 

My sixth not in Worcestershire, but near ; 
My last not in Oxford but found in Thame ; 
My whole is an English river’s name. 

IX. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A spot where those who various ills endure 
Resort that they may try the water core: 
Town on a river ending with an “ O,” 

There Bacon lived six hundred years ago : 

A town near Oxford on the eastern side, 
There, long ago, a famous patriot died ; 

A Scottish isle, one of the Hebrides; 

A town, south latitude scarce twelve degrees ; 
A quiet village near a county town, 

The birthplace of an author of renown; 

A river flowing south through counties four. 
It joins the Thames with one on either shore ; 
A Scottish town made famous in a fight. 
There Cromwell put the Royalists to flight; 
A stretch of moorland, glen and marsh and 
heather, 

Not pleasant travelling in stormy weather ; 

A town in Warwickshire, near BosAVOvth 
Field. 

Where the third Richard’s troops were forced 
to yield ; 
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¥l:\e Owq Bitfei'. 


See parlianieDts within this citj meet, 

Yet now we tread its work beneath oor feet. 
Initial letters, when they're all pat down, 

A village name twelve miles from Gloocester 
town: 

Give finals and a country-seat appears 
The Vyvians’ home for several hundred years: 
Go down to Cornwall, and at Helston stay. 
This mansion then is scarce four miles away. 

L. T. 


‘‘THERE’S MANY A SLIP 
’IWIXT THE CtrP AND THE LIP." 

B obbt was ill: very poorly indeed I 
Cross and headachy,—off his feed ; 

So they sent for the doctor upon the spot 
To say what was the matter, and wiiat was 
not. 

He pinched and prodded and listened and 
looked, 

Till Bob concluded his goose was cooked ; 
Then gravely spoke: and the family hung 
On every word from his learned tongue. 

It wasn’t scarlet fever, he said. 

Or small-pox dire, or measles dread. 

He tJioughi, if he didn't much mistake. 

The symptoms pointed to too much cake. 

“ Pul him to bed and keep him quiet. 

With water-gruel and such low diet " 

(So ran the £sculapian fiat I) 

“I’llsend him- weU, if he can't take pills — 
A draught that will quickly cure his ills, 

To be taken to-night.” Then with fell in¬ 
tent 

Indited a mystic document. 

Which began with the rest was screws 

And dots and wriggles and “P’s” and “Q’s.” 

And a phial came. Ah, Bob knew well 
The horrible look and taste and smell; 

And all day long he rack'd his brain 
For way of escape : and all in vain— 

His anxious mother and nurse intend 
The cup shall be drunk to the bitter end. 

Oh, what weariness 1 oh, what woe! 

Tucked in bed with nothing to do ! 

Pudding forbidden—cakes debarred— 
Comrades banished: 'twas hard, 'twas hard ! 
Little wonder his head should aclie, 

With nothing before him but draughts to 
take. 

So passed the day. The sun went down 
Somewhere or o^er behind the town, 

And they lit the lamps in the gloomy street 
To guide the wayfarers’ muddy feet. 

Then Bobby, whose wits were wide awake, 
Saw his mother the phial take 
And pour it out in the crystal cup, 

From which he was doomed to drink it up. 
Soft to the bed her footsteps creep: 

In a twinkling Bobby was fast asleep. 

Such a calm, soft sleep! “He can't be 
worse. 

Bless his dear ’eart I ” says kind old nurse. 
And he sleeps and be sleeps till clocks strike 
eight, 

And father and dinner no more will wait. 

So mother goes. 

And Bob's repose 

In calm assurance no tremor knows. 

At 9 F.M. they bring a tray 

With supper for nurse, obliged to stay ; 

And down she sits, and pours herself out 
A frothing beaker of double stout. 

Then views the fare—discovers fault— 

“ Bother that gal I she’s forgot the salt I ” 

Off she trotted to get the same : 

And then ! Bob’s opportunity came. 

Out of bed—oh, soft and low 
Crept on silent, chilly toe: 


Abracadabra! What strange rite 
Passed in that solemn watch of night ? 

Who shall guess what darksome power 
Aided Bobby in that weird hour? 

'Tie fact, when nurse returned to sup, 

Bobby was sweetly waking up. 

“ Master Bobby ! awake at last! 

My pet’s been sleeping for hours past. 

Now he’ll take his m^'cine without a fuss, 
The darling lovey! to please old Nuss ! ” 

The darling lovey took the cup 
And drank it every drop right up ; 

Then sweetly smiled as she wiped his chin, 
And smoothed his pillow and tucked him in. 

But, strange to tell, when the worthy soul 
Returned to her own particular bowl, 

One draught sufficed. Dismayed, she ffed : 
Let's drop the curtain! Enough’s been said. 

M. L. White. 
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‘'B.O.P.'' Gordon’ Ubhorial.— In the Ual Imuc of 
the jonnitl uf the Yonng Helper*' Lesgtie—a “ lea^e " 
of which H.R.fl. the PrloccM Hary is Preshlciit the 
following paragraph appears : The young readers of 
that Uellglitful weekly jnurua],' The Boy's Own Paper,' 
at the Instigation of the Editor, G. A. Hutohison, 
Esq., fouiiil^ the Gonlon Ward in Her Majesty's 
Ho^itol In memory of the Christian hero, Omnal 
Gonlnti, who loved poor street boys, and tried to help 
and Mess them during ids tifetime." 

C.iN’ADts.v Slriuhs.- A correspondent writes from 
Ontario. Canada Kindly permit me to draw your 
attention to a alight error in the picture of a Canadian 
sleigh which apiiears in the article on ‘How to make 
Sleighs,' In the * B.O.P.' Christmas Number. The artist 
makes It appear as If the horse were hameased to the 
shafts, directly in front of the sleigh. In Canada, 
sleighs, or ‘ enttera,’ as they are called, arc made either 
with the shafts fixed to one side, or in each a way that 
the shafts tan be moved to one side. Theobject of this 
la BO that the lioree can travel in the track always -a 
very necessary provision, I can assure you, on the 
country rooda 

“ The ' B.O.P.' is eagerly looked for, and as eagerly 
read, oat here, anil free fights arc common over the new 
number I" 

Bov'rt Own Rowino Pint.— A Sunderland eorre. 
snondent writes: “ Yon may be glad to know that a 
ohum and I have built a punt from your directions, 
and it Is a ‘ Etunner.' Any boy sliould be able to bnlld 
one, your dlrectioo* are so clear ainl simple. We find 
it a good fast river croft. We built It on Saturday 
afternooiiEnnil otiierevenings,and it took us six weeka 
Onr age* are IS and 16 respectively. I have aI«o suc- 
oessfntly miwle 'The Boy'* Own Dinner (.long' and 
other tilings from your pa|<er.'' 


□UR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Fifteenth Sebies.) 


I. Handwriting and Composition. 

We offered, it will be remembered {vidt p. 
711). prizes of the value of five guineas, to be 
divided as the Adjudicators should think 
best, for the efforts iu this competition 
subject. 

Our Award is as follows 

Ji'Nlon DiviriioN (nil nQfi up to, and ineladlnt;, 

11 fnir*). 

Pnttt —6s 

Walter Hutson (aged 11 years). 80, Odo Hoad, Dover. 
Ernest P. Mitchell (ag^ ll years), 176, Dcrchani 
Itoad, Norwich. 

CCTTIFIC.VTES OP UKRIT. 

R. E. BnrNK, 79, Islip Street, Kenildi Town, N. 

Jaui> W. Siiakflb>,C 3. Connaught Road, KeoBington, 
Liverpool. 

BnUA E. W.ARRP.N, Rose Cottage, Northwold. Norfolk. 
Lizzre Morrison, The Square. Fochabers n.b. 

B. O. C. Gray, Suffolk Villa Blackball Roail, Oxford. 
SVDNgY H. IRUIL 31, High Street, Tunbridge WcIIh. 

.V. S. Carr, IB, Blandford Square, N.w. 

Harkt Brown, Higli Street, 3(ii.t!ey, Essex. 
PRKDBRICK Hopkins, Cricktey Hlli, near (•lnuce<ter. 

T, Carrack, 30, Rowland Terracs Dewsbury lloiul. 
Lcoda 

Ik A. WlLLmr, 75, M)iI|ki'« Road, Brockley, ii.K. 

H. A. MiLLiNOTON, 40. Sidney Roa<l, Stockwcll. h.w. 

G. A. BOOKBR, Little Loinlon, Northwold. Norfolk. 

E. R. Upton, Post Office. Northwold, Norfolk. 

(To bf eonilnutd.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


1 UK “ B. O. P." IN China.—A Correspondent (A.G. 
boson) writes from Bedfonl:—** 1 have been in Clilntt 
nearly all my life, and can remember how eagvrl.v we 
used to look forward to the mall which would bring iis 
till' next monthly number of the ' B.O.P.' and how dis- 
iiiqiolnted wc were if kept a week longer without it. 
At the public school there, where 1 spent three years I 
iiKcil to take the plates carefully out of the volumes 
haw them franieil. and hung on the walls of my room, 
and 5 nu have i o Idea how they brightened it up. One 
nf my scboolfelluwH made a splendid canvas canoe at 
very little expense, from the directions given In ymir 
pagea, and it i* still in use. I believe, as it liaa bceti for 
several years on the waters of Chefoe barhour.'' 

ST.AMMEBiNd.— M<-Mrs Beaumont A Co. (Ltd.) write 
to ns from S9, Southampton Street, Straud, w.c.^ Iu 
conscqaeace of the mention in a recent number of your 
iwriodical by Dr. Gordon Stables of Dr. Abbotls as a 
s|>ociallft for affectinns of the imcb, we find that 
several Inquiries have been addresW to ririoa* 
publishing firms, caiuing unnecessary trouble and eon- 
fusion. Wilt vou therefore permit us to slate that Dr 
Abbocts' work on 'Impediments of Speech' (13ih 
dlitioM) is published by us." 


JKUST TOUR HEAVENLY FATHER, LADS. 

Trust your heavenly Father, lads 
!n each trying boor : 

Trust Him ever, trust Him fully, 

Endless is His power. 

In the little dally troubles 
Look to Him to guide; 

When the darkncM overwhelms 
Still keep at His side. 

If your troubles are too groat 
For .\oiir Rtrength to bear, 

I.et your hope be still above, 
lu His tender care. 

In your boyhood, lu yoiir manhood, 
lu each ^vord and deed. 

Look to Him os to your Captain, 

He will ever lead. 

Tlien, though ilanger, fear, and grief 
Still beset your way, 

Through the blackest, darkest boor 
.Shine* a cheering ray. 

For tile tiiorny path of life 
Christ Himself hath trol, 

And be sure the narrow path 
Lc»l* right on to God. 

a P. 
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SHAnowonAPH and R. TowN>os.-Out of print. TItc 
Shadow Game now appears iu our “ Indoor Cintnos.” 

C. K. S.—“The of the Pnla<liiii" was iu the teiitli 

voltime. It was written b,T Charles Deslys, and lias 
not as yet been republished. 

C. F. W.—The Cricket Songs appenreil in n summer 
number, long out of print. They now appear in 
“ Cricket,” published by us, price two shilliugs. 

CiiJiBLAixa (J. I. Guthrie). -Hippacea, the horse 
ointment—d«i't start—rubbed well iu night aini 
morning. Or camphor liniment with a little lauda¬ 
num, or ean-de-cologne and latklanum. two parts of 
the former, orte of latt«r. Memo.: Idust be labelled 
/WtOH. 

Lixsrr ScATTOtlSTi Ssbd (N'amesake). —Beetmse it 
docs not like it. Change the diet, and don't forget 
green food. 

ETBStutlT (Many Qaerists).—Wo shall probably soon 
have a paper on this all-imporUint subject, so girls 
as well as boys may be benefited. 

DiAtiliHCEA in Doo (Brnce).--lf he «111 take milk diet 
for a time, glee him that. Don't gi?e romfiour as 
a regular thing, nor rice. Try soakol breail and 
milk, then, when better, change toSpratt’s Food. Give 
a tahlespoonfnl of Borril In footl once a day. As the 
St. Bernard seems valuable you iieeil not begrudge 
that. 

W. E. B. (Viotoria).—Glad to lienrof your success with 
Boy's Own Canoes. The indexes nre all out of print, 

B. M-vsTEH-s.—Manuscripts come to ns in dosens, and 
must take their turn. If you were to allow three 
months Inatcail of one, it would lie more rea.sonsble. 
It is not the custom to acknowledge mauuscripte. 

E.ATixu Coals (F. W. C.).—It is simply carlion, yon 
know, so can't do much harm, nor any good, but 
the dog can't be properly fed. Give Spratt cakes, 
and wcll>mashed grain food, boiled lights, throttle, 
etc. 

BULSHISQ Don’s Coat (Collie),—Yes, UoC a dandy- 
brush, but not against the hair. 

Faint OR Limb (Spring).—The inside of kennels and 
hutches and dovecotes should be ltme-washe<l, but 
lota of size must be used. Give two coats at least. 

Cat axdCaxarv (Agnes).—Feed the eat extft well, 
and keep in at night. Ko; do not give the canary 
hempsccil: U would be less cruel, .Ygtics, to give him 
to the cat. 

Too Sbiuou.a for Sei.p-tukatmext (Weak One. A. 
Barrett, .Stiff-hand, W. Ahmham, and many others). 
—Better consult your own doctor perionollp. 

Fox Terrier PfppT (Sylvia G. G.),—Feed four times 
a^y. very early and lute. Alittle sulphur ointment 
will allay irritation. 

Colour ix Facb (Chas. A. H. L.). -Cold bath, and 
small iloses of tincture of ln>u taken for montlis. suy 
tell drops twice a day. In cold water after meals. 

O-V-rMEAL OR BiiKAU (7.. Appelt).—The former for men 
and Ixiys who wish to b« manly ; the latter for girls 
and boys who want to be fat and soft. 

n.vBBrrs (F. W. Trist).—Reading Doings for last two 
or three month-. Oats once a day. 


BAP Wriat (A. W. B.).-l, Toll have very li^ly 
adopted a bod form in playing tlie 'cello. Tiie wrist 
ought to move up and down as you play, and pot in- 
held like a bird’s claw. 2. Thanks. 3. Don't eat so 
much. Nature lays away the extra store in tliefonn 
of fat. . • . t 

Br-sT Brkrd op Fowls (T, Miller).—Dorking and 
Game ought to suit you where you are. 

A Gravk Qi’ESTiox (Bruce). There is notfdiig grave 
about It, Brace. When boating you led a more active 
life. Do the same now : eat moderately and (oft. 

Hts Fatkir’s Hkaut (T. U Kidd).—Ves : the heart is. 
as a rule, farther to the left. Depend upon it. it Is 
only a fn»k of nature. We lielieve bis heart is iu the 
right place—aud youre too, Tom. 

PlOKOXS (H. S. Barnes).—Place the neats with some 
sawdust in them behind an L-shaped wooden screen. 

Rktrievhr (Kentish Admirer).—!. Ton are half 
starving hittu A biseoit and a half Insteail of half a 
biscuit would bo iioue too many. No wonder he is 
a coward. 2. Spratt's cure for worms. 

Lirn.B AtLUBXxa (Kluklang). —The stitch shows ydu 
are not in form, so docs the want of breuth. 

Blotchks ox Pack (Subscriber).—We don’t see why 
Pears’ should make your face shine. It is very good, 
ami not over alkaline. Try Patent Borax for n 
change. For the blotches use a little bciizoate>l zinc 
ointment every night. 

Did Him Good (Eutox).—Glad Dr. Gordon Rtables's 
writings have bcneflMsl you so muc-li. Happy you 
have given evil habits up. We have ouly one little 
word to Olid—it is “ tub.” 

Whitk Mick (T. A. Lowe).—Canary seol niul oats ami 
bread and milk. A cage with a liarkroom, and a beti 
of cotton wool. 

PAnitAKEKT Poorly (A. H, Alpxainlcr).--;Glve him a 
more snslaiiiing diet. Canarv uiid millet are not 
enough. Oats and Indian corn. Try iioiliug the 
latter. Green fooil. 

Cavikp E.ATIXG miBiU FuR (A. E. N.).—They have 
vermin of a miiiuto kind. Give tlio.m a cleaner bol 
daily, and ^nom with a brush ilampisl in solution of 
qaa^a. But do not wet the skins except on liiie 
■lavs and in the moruiug. Give them all the sun- 
shine possible. 

RAnniTS (Worcester Rabbit Club).—Rabbits should 
always be looking well and nice. There Is no way of 
getting them tip for show apart' from good feeding 
and the dryeet and elenneat of lie-lding. But long 
hair sort.s want grooming. We wish you liearthicss 
and luck. 

A TOUXG ATHLirrE (M. P.).—Bravo ! Keep it up. Do 
not overdo the putting through, nor feats of 
strengtlu 

SQVinnKt-« (New Reatler and Twelve-montlis’ Reader). 
—Wc arc always giving it, but as you are a now 
reaiier here goes again : Bread and milk fresh every 
day, lunch bi.seult, note, grain, and acorns. Alittle 
mrat in spring-time. 

Fox TRRniERa (Dangerous).—Tiiey are not dau- 
gerous. Who has been fooling you ? 


Tokef.pMick from Smellixc (H. Harris).-Canary 
seed and lireail and milk sop. They will always smell 
a trilic mousy. Put a piece of thick paper lu the 
bottom of the cage, and change it every day. 

Deafnicsk. PiMl>l.i» f J. W. M.).—1. Consult a specialist. 
2. Pimples proceed from so many causes. Tour 
blood may be thin. Take ten drop* of tincture of 
iron in a little water after food, twice a day for a 
month. Use a little nitrate of mercury ointment at 
nigiit. 

(’.IIS’ Skixb (H. R. (Vimans).—Curing eats’ skins leads 
to killing eats, which is not only creel, but actionable 
at law. ' 

DoiiuicK (R. C. Hocking).—!. Yes. any time. 2. Nine- 
lieiice each. 

Rabbit MAJCiEY (Biinnle). -U.ie ft little sulphur oint¬ 
ment. Rut your butciies and bedding mus be (vec 
and dirty. 

I’Aiiuxr, Nnst-MATSs (Tcd).—All light, if otherwise 
healthy and strong. 

DCAtn-BKi.lJi OR Cli. Bh (Toscher).—Either, if the move¬ 
ments are well regulate-l. Liglit. Dumb-bells not 
over two poimiU. 

Bi>OK os MixoR-'.As (R. Dye).—No : not on that breed 
alone. 

FooDFon CilAFFiVftt (lAitinist).- Stame as for bull¬ 
finch : eaimry and rajic. a little hemp <s|«riugly), 
wot grits, lettuce seel, German part*. wee<l weedy 
seeds. 

Kitten’s Dtixo (Boatriee F.).—CouM not say, really. 
Might l>e from u Uozcu different causes. 

Fooii Fbu TiiKuaHEH (P. 0.).—A dough of pea-meal 
ami milk, bread aud milk, a little minced m«t. fruit 
in summer or grocers’ currants, snails and a stone on 
which to break them. 

Ill (Tom, Dick, and Harry).-Ko. yon cannot cure 
yourself. You most coosnlt a doctor. 

Canary Poorly (A. H. R,).—We should feed only on 
iiiain canary seo'l and summer rapi-. Keep wa^, 
give green foixi aod clean sand. Tinge the drinking 
water with saffron, and add a little glycerine. 

The Caviary (G. Walker).—Y ou surely do not read us 
regularly. Wc are constantly telling our Traders how 
to treat tlieir guinea-pigs, and often give liiuts in the 
Doings, loo. There is not enough to say about them 
every month. 

Rabbits (J. E. Sears).—A few months back iu the 
Doings we gave a regular scale of diet for bniinlex. 
Every rabbit-keeping boy should cut it out and paste 
It on a canl. 

CollikPi;i'J‘y (Brlther Scot).-Wliat yon Uke for a 
swelling is only the grou th of bone. Let it run about 
freely, and give it toys, old shoes, a hall, eta. to play 
with. 

Doo’s AGE (A. P. B.).-l. Only experts can telL 2. 
Yes. Spratt'a 3. Do not give medicine unless the 
dog Is III. A dose of ca.stor-oU with a little syrup of 
buckthorn. 

Cakarief, Pistols (Tramp).—1. Tastes differ in 
canaries. 2. Leave pistols at home, or do not own 
them. You have to pay a licence for ca/rying flr^ 
arms. Nothing beatsa civil tongue and a lusty stick. 
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A. SCHOOL STORY. 

Bk Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author i.f “ The Coet Unnte at FrlUoanh,'' “ Friend 
SutUh," “ Fifth Fjrm at tit, Itominie't," rie. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—A GOOD SHOW-UP ALL 
ROUND. 

T was the last day bat one of the Sum¬ 
mer term, and the Philosophers were 
in a ferment. The lists were to be out 
in the afternoon, and a score of events 
were to be decided by them. Was I to 
Ret on to the top form of my division, and, 
if so, was it Langrish or Parkis who was 
to be displaced ? Or was I, after all my 
grind, to yield a place to the truculent 
Coxhead ? 

More than that, was tv'amiinster to be 
beaten after all by a day boy called Dicky 
Brown, who, amid all the changes and 
distractions of the term, hod stuck 
doggedly to his work, and was reported a 
hot man for the head place in the junior 
division. 

AH this was exciting enough, but it was 
as nothing to the tussle at the head of the 
school. 

Pridgin’s alarming burst of work in the 
Easter term had, contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion, not died out. Every one prophesied 
be would sicken orit. Wales laughed at 
him. Crofter smiled sweetly. Tempest 
enquired frequently after his health, and 
even Redwood knocked off some of his 
extra cricket to keep ])ace with it. 

“ What are you trying to do? ” asked 
Tempest one day, as his friend looked in. 

“ Nothing, my dear fellow, only amus- 
.ing myself, I assure you.” 

“ You have a queer ide.a of fun. Do 
yon know, I’ve hardly been out on the 
river all the term, owing to you.” 

“ Don’t let me prevent you, old chap. 
The exorcise will do you good.” 

Tempest laughed. 

“ I hope yours will do you good. But 
two can play at your game.” 

“ Two 1 Half a dozen.—I've not got 
iny knife into you though.” 

‘‘Who? Crofter?” 

“ Rather. I see no other way of taking 
it out of him. He shirks sports, and takes 
his pound of flesh out of the captaincy, 
although he knows he’s no right to it, and 
no one, not even the rowdies in the faggery, 
respect him.” 

‘‘That’s why we’re going steady," said 
I, “just to rile him.” 

“ The only way to take it out of him is 
to make him sit up, and harry him,” said 
the amiable Pridgin. “ I only hope, though, 
it won't land me head of the house. I'm 
depending on you to beat me. But I’m 
not going to play second fiddle to Crofter.” 

“ It will serve you right if it does land 
you head,” responded Tempest. “If it 
does, we’ll have to keep you up to the 
mark and see you don’t shirk.” 

“ Don’t say that, old chap, or I shall 
jack it up,” said Pridgin, putting his feet 
npoa the window ledge. ‘‘ Besides, does 
it occur to you that Redwood’s leaving, 
and that the second man up, if he's one 
of us, is left not only captain of Sharpe’s, 
but captain of Low Heath.” 

“I know,” said Tempest, quietly, “but 
they say Leslie of Selkirk's is in the nm- 
ning for that.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! ” retorted Pridgin. 
“ Tempest of Sliorpe's is tlie man for my 
money.” 


Tempest laughed again ; but it was a 
sort of laugh which did not bode well for 
Leslie of Selkirk's. 

This talk had been a fortnight ago. 
Since then the examinations had come and 
gone. The Philosophers, sobered and 
perspiring, had been spread out at two-desk 
intervals on three fatal days in the large 
hall, with day boys to right of them and 
Selkirkers to left, writing for their lives, 
and groaning over questions which only a 
fiend could have devised, and only a 
double-flrst could have answered. How I 
had got on, 1 could no more telDthan the 
man in the moon. My comrades, when 
we compared notes afterwards, cheerfully 
assured me that, out of some fifty questions 
on the three days, I had possibly got half 
a question right, but that that was doubt¬ 
ful, and depended on the particular crib 
the examiner swore by. Redwood, to 
whom I confided some of my answers, 
thought rather more hopefully of my case 
and told me to keep my spirits up. Tem¬ 
pest said that if he were to cuff me for 
every discreditable blunder I had made, I 
should have ear-ache for a month. Dicky, 
on the other hand, confessed that he wished 
he could believe he had done as well as I. 

As for the other Philosophers, general 
discouragement was the order of the day. 
It was moved and seconded that Coxhead 
be kicked for having made “ amnis ” 
feminine, and having translated the 
French “ impasse ” as “instep.” And 
Trimble was temporarily suspended from 
the ser'vice of the Conversation Club be¬ 
cause be had put a decimal dot in the 
wrong place. Public feeling ran so high 
that any departure from the rules of syntax 
or algebra was regarded as treason against 
the house, and dealt with accordingly. 

On tlie whole, therefore, we were glad 
when the time of suspense came to an 
end. 

How matters had gone with the seniors 
it was even more difficult to surmise 
than it hod been in our case. The day 
after the end of their exams.. Redwood 
and Tempest, with Pridgin to cox, rowed 
twelve miles down stream and back, and 
returned cheerful and serene, and even 
jocular. Leslie of Selkirk’s also spent a 
pleasant afternoon in the school labor¬ 
atory, whistling to himself as he mixed 
up his acids. Crofter and Wales mooned 
about under the trees in the field some¬ 
what limply, but showed no outward signs 
of distress. Altogether speculation was 
baffled, and it was almost irritating to find 
the chief actors in the drama refusing to 
take the momentous question seriously. 

“ How did 3 *ou get on ? ” I asked Tem¬ 
pest. 

“ You’ll hear to-morrow,” said he; “ so 
shall I.” 

“ Do you think you’ll beat Leslie ? ” 

“ Either that, or he’ll beat me, or it'll 
be a dead heat,” said he. 

There was no dealing with frivolity of 
this kind; and Tempest, ever since his 
recovery last term, had been rapidly 
regaining all his old frivolity and light¬ 
heartedness. 

It was a trying ordeal on “ Result ” day, 
sitting patiently in Hall till the Doctor 
made up his mind to appear. All the 
school was there. There was an unusual 
spirit of orderliness afoot. The few irre¬ 
sponsible ones, who, with nothing to lose, 
tried to get up a disturbance, were 
promptly squashed by the grim, anxious 


competitors to whom the coming results 
meant so much. We Philosophers 
huddled together for comfort, but not & 
jokd travelled down the line. We sat and 
drummed our fingers on the desk before 
us, and wondered why on earth the Doctor, 
on a day like this, should take such an un¬ 
earthly time to put on his cap and gown. 

At last he appeared, paper in hanJ, and 
glasses on nose. I could see Dicky just 
in front of me catch a quick breath, and 
Tempest up in the front brush bis hair 
back with his fingers; and there arose 
before my mind in horrible review all the 
palpable blunders of my own examination 
papers. 

“ Lower school,” began the Doctor iir 
a bard, dry, unemotion^ voice. “ ggre- 
gate form order—out of a possible 
1000 marks, Brown iii, day boy, and 
Jones IV, Mr. Sharpe's, bracketed fiist 
with S.'iB marks.” 

What! me ? bracketed top with Dicky ? 
Go along with you ! But a huge thump 
on the back from Warminster, followed 
by a huger ft'om Langrish ; the vision of 
Dicky’s conscionsly blushing cheeks, aa 
Flitwick performed the same office for 
him; and, above all, a nod across the 
room from Redwood, and a grin from 
Tempest, convinced me that there was 
something in it after all. Of course it 
was a mistake, and when the marks came 
to be counted again it would be put right. 
But while it lasted, it wasn't bad. Whttt 
was the Doctor saying? 

“ A very good performance, both of you ; 
and the result of honest hard work.” 

It was true then ? There was !u> 
humbug about it ? Ob, I must write le 
my mother this very afternoon. 

“ Warminster, Mr. Sharpe’s, second.SSO. 
good also ; Corderoy, Mr. Selkirk’s, third, 
Slo ; Langrish, Mr. Sharpe's, fourth, 807 ; 
Trimble, Mr. Sharpe’s, sixth, 7U6 ; Purkis, 
Mr. Sharpe’s, seventh, 771; Coxhead, Mr. 
Sharpe’s, eighth, 784—(Mr. Sharpe's boya 
have worked excellently this term);— 
Quin, day boy, ninth, 699; Rackstraw, 
Mr. Sliarpe’s, tenth, 678.” 

.\nd so the list went on. I was too 
much lost in the wonder of my own 
success to appreciate all at once the glori¬ 
ous significance of the whole result. But 
as the Philosophers crowded in a little 
closer on one another, and the friendly 
nudge went round, it began to dawn on 
me. Every one of our men had given a 
good account of himself, even Coxhead 
and the “ pauper ” Rackstraw ! Not ono 
of the old gang but was eligible for the 
club; not one but bad done something 
to “put the dayboys and Selkirk’s ami 
everybody else to bed,” as Langrish said. 

“Just like your side,” said the latter 
to me, “trjing to make out you’d made 
a mess of it. You can only make a 
mess of it, young Sarah, when you try 
not to; when you do try you can’t do it.” 
And with another thump on the back 
our excellent secretary gave me to know 
he bore me no malice, but on the contrary 
was pleased to favour me with his general 
approbation. 

But more was yet to come. Compared 
with the “aggregates,” the details of how 
w'e had passed each examination were 
more or less tame, and we were impatient 
to get on to the senior results. 

The middle school hod to come first. As 
a rule we were not greatly concerned 
in them, except as belonging to the Divi- 
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sion mto which some of us would probably 
be promoted uext term. But such as they 
were, they kept up the credit of Sharpe's. 
A Sclkirker did indeed head the list, but 
after him a string of four of our fellows 
followed ; after them a day boy, and then 
two more Sharpers. 

More back patting, crowding up, con* 
scions blushes, and congratulations. 

Then the Doctor put down one paper 
and tiHik up another; and everyone knew 
what was coming. 

“Upper school,” read the Doctor in 
exactly the same voice, as if this annoimce- 
ment were of no more importance than 
any other. "Aggregate form order—out 
of a possible 1,000 marks. Redwood, cap* 
tain of the school and day boy, 902.” 

Wo were obliged to interrupt a little 
hero. There would not be many more 
chances of cheering old Redwood, and we 
couldn't afford to chuck them away. So 
we cheered, and gave the Doctor time to 
polish up his gl^ses and take a sip of 
water. 

" Your cheers,” said he, when at last 
wo had relieved ourselves, " are well 
deserved. In addition to this capital 
result, Redwood takes the Low Heath 
scholarship to Trinity, where, 1 almost 
venture to prophesy, wo shall hear even 
greater things of him some day.” 

More cheers. But wo were too impa¬ 
tient to hear what came next to interpose 
too long a delay. 

“ Tempest, Mr. Sharpe’s, second, 888 ; 
nil the more gratifying when we remember 
the causes which interrupted his school 
work fora time last term.” 

Wo fairly gave ourselves away now 1 
Sliarpe's had reached the top of the tide 
with a vengeance. There was an end to 
all uncertainty as to who would bo its 
captain; and there was the glorious 
certainty that the captain of Sharpe's 
would also be captain of Low Heath. 
Three cheers! Rather. 

But still we could not, till the rest of the 
list was read, give ourselves up to cheering 
for as long as we should have liked. So 
we allowed the Doctor to proceed. 

" l*ri(lgin, Mr. Sharpe’s, third, 869—very 
close.” 

Good old Pridgin! All his discomfort 
ha<1 not been for nothing. He hod “ taken 
it out of ” Crofter, after all. By how 
much ? 

“ Leslie, Mr. Selkirk's, fourth, 882. 
Wales. Mr. Sharpe’s, fifth, 801. Crofter, 
Mr. Sharpe’s, sixth, 769.” 

A cool hundred between them! We 
had the decency not to rub it in too hard. 
It was clear by the disconcerted look in 
the face of our so-called captain that he 
was more surprised than any one. He 
smiled of course, and leant across to pat 
Pridgin on the back. But that was just 
his way—we knew well enough that it 
cloaked a bitter mortification, and why 
Worry the poor beggar with letting him 
see we noticed it ? 

So we waited till we got <mtside, and 
then let ourselves loose on Tnupest and 
Pridgin, and positively injured our voices 
with cheering. 

That aftenioon in the faggery our jubi¬ 
lant review of the situation was combined 
with aw*ind-up meeting of the Conversa* 
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tion Club for the term. “ Jolly good 
show for us,” said Langrish. “ Crofter’s 
pretty sick, but it’ll do him good. I 
move and third, and Sarah seconds and 
fourths, that w'e send him a resolution of 
condolence. 

“ Better let him alone,” suggested I. 

“ Shut up, or you'll get jolly well kicked 
out of the club,” said the secretary. “ If 
you don’t want to be civil, it's no reason 
why we shouldn't.” I bad imagined I was 
on the whole more concerned for Crofter’s 
feelings than they, but, putting it in the 
way they did, 1 could hardly resist. So 
tho following resolution was solemnly 
drawn up and ordered to be conveyed to 
“ The late Mr. Crofter.” 

“ That this meeting of the Philosophical 
Conversation Club is hereby jolly glad to 
see Tempest cock of the house again, with 
Pridgin second man up. It hereby con¬ 
doles with Crofter in the jolly back seat 
he has got to take, and is sorry he shirked 
the mile. It begs to inform biiu that he is 
a hundred and eighteen marks behind 
Tempest, and trusts he will in future 
obey the house captain, to whom all ap¬ 
plications for exeats and extra leave arc to 
be addressed. Crofter need not trouble to 
reply, as the Club only desires to hive 
communication with the cock of tire house.” 

This done, I was ordered to take the 
chair as the new president, and call upon 
the secretary to read the minutes. 

These were short and to the point: 

“ ‘A general meeting of the Conversation 
Club was held on Monday in the Exaraina- 
tionHall. Withhisusual mulishness, Sarah 
thought he’d have a cut in, and it was 
resolvod to give him a chance. Thanks to 
the drivelling idiocy of Warminster, who 
doesn’t even know the feminine genitive of 
corpus, he scraped through; anil, as he 
couldn’t do much worse than Coxliead, he 
did a shade better.' ” 

“All very well,” growlel Coxhead, “he 
did a jolly sight better than you.” 

“ ‘Coxhead, who is hereby expelled for 
using slang, waa, as usual, down with the 
paupers at the bottom. A town cod called 
Brown, who managed to conceal bis cribs, 
came out first, and it ^^'os decided to tack 
Sarah on to him. Trimble, os might be 
expected, came a cropper in his English 
grauunar-’ ” 

“ A cram I They never examined us in 
it! ” 

“ There you are; you don't even know 
it when you see it—‘ camo a cropper in his 
English grammar.’ ” 

“ I tell you I didn’t,” expoetulated 
Trimble. “ Shut up.” 

“ Shut what up ? ” 

" Y'oTU’self.” 

" Conie and shut me.” 

A warm argument ensued, which 
knocked over the table, and was only com* 
posed by my reminding the club that we 
didn't wont to disturb the peace of the new 
cock of the house on his first night. 

“ All right,” said Langrish, “ where was 
I ?—‘ English grammar. Purkis, not hav¬ 
ing paid his subscription, naturally came 
out too low to be classed, but to give him a 
lift he was allowed to be stuck in between 
Trim and Coxhead, who being outsiders at 
the best of times, had plenty of room for 
another.’ ” 

[the end.] 
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“ All very well—what sort of howler did 
you come ? ” asked llie oulragcd Purki-^. 

“ ‘ It being considered well to stick 
one Selkirker into the list, tho hou. 
secretary mode room for Corderoy, and is 
hereby thanked on his retireincnl.’ ” 

*• Hullo ! ” sai l J, “ don't say that, Lan- 
grish.” 

“ Fact is,” sail] Ijingrish, dropping tho 
minutes, “I've got to. I've gone down, 
you see.” 

“Oh, but you’vo worked like a cart¬ 
horse. I move, Trim seconds, Warminster 
thirds, Coxhead fourtlis, Purkis fifths, airl 
the paupers sixtli, that eld Lang bo and 
hereoy is perpetual SH-relury of tho 
Ph.C.C., and that it’s all rot his re¬ 
tiring.” 

“ Oh, a 1 serene,” said I-angrish, evi¬ 
dently pleiuicd. “ Ti.at’s your look-out. 
Where waa I ?—‘ thanked on his retireiiuMit, 
but as nobody else can read hia writing, i.o 
is hereby asked to hung on, which ho 
hereby docs. Tho inciting then ad¬ 
journed.’ ” 

We decided to celebrate tho evening by 
a state tea, at which tho usual ]o,\al ar.d 
patriotic toasts were given : of which I w ill 
only trouble the •eailcr with one, tli.at d?. 
livered by Warminster, tlio late president. 

“ It’s a sell, of course, getting down ; hut 
we all had a goinl look in, and Sul’s cniue 
out best man this once. Wc aren't going 
to jack it up though, .md he'll liavo l > 
mind his eye (cUcers). After all, wh:U 
with the mess ho niudo over Teiniicst's 
bills (loud checrsl, and the shindy abort 
the guy, and all that rot about l): 
barge, he’s shown he’s fit for tlio jel> 
(laughter). But hell have to make 0 , 
good show-up for SlKirjjc's now, or wi 'M 
let him know. Wo’vc scoicd a bit nf :i 
record, and we don’t want to fool it away 
(loud cheers), and any fellow who doesn’t 
put it on doesn’t deserve to bo a Ph. C. C. 
or anything like (prolonged applaun 1 . 
Gentlemen, with tlicso remarks I beg to 
give the liealth of ‘ tho army and navy and 
reserve forces ’ (lotid cheers).” 

The “ roservo forces ” were tho mo)=t 
striking feature, after all. about tho wiiul- 
up of the Conversation Club that night. 

Before I wont to bed I looked in r* . 
Tempest’s study, where, to my delight, I 
found Dicky Brown. 

“Hullo, I waa just coining to fefi Iv 
you,” said the new captain. “Don’t you 
think this a pretty good idiow fur okl 
Plummer.” 

*• Rather,” said Dicky. “ I wonder how 
he’s getting on 1" 

“And I wonder if tlio I’oud is full up 
again yet.” 

“ By the way,” said 'J’emiH'st, “ I’vo 
never hided you for collaring that pistol 
of mine. I may as w ell do it now.” 

“ Fire away,” said 1 ; “ I don’t mind 
taking a licking from tlio captain of Low 
Heatir. ” 

“It. sounds queer, doesn't it?” said 
Tempest, disarmed by this compliment. 

“ Between you and me, kids, 1 think wo 
ought to bo ablo to make the thing work 
next term." 

“ Ratlier,” said f, only we shall havj 
to keep sitting up to do it.” 

" So much the betUM,’' said they. 

■N, 
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BODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Julys Vebnk, 

Author of " Adrift in thf Patiftrf “ The Clipper of the Cloii'lt" 


W HETHER we are dealing with rocks 
piled up by nature in geological 
epochs, after the last convulsion of the soil, 
or with ooQstructions due to the hand of 


man over whicli the breath of time has 
passed, the effect is much the same T\ hen 
from a few miles distance. Rough 
Biono a!jd worked stone may easily be 
confounded. From afar, the same colour. 


CHAPTER II. 

the same lineaments, the same deviations 
of line in the perspective, the same 
uniformity of lint imder the gi'ey patina 
of centuries. 


And so it was with this castle,otherwise 
known as the Castle of the Carpathians. 
To distinguish the indefinite outlines of 
this structure on the plateau of Orgall, 
which crowns the left of Vulkan Hill, was 


impossible. It did not stand out in relief 
from the background of mountains. ^VIlat 
might have been taken as a donjon was 
only a stont' moiuid; what might be 
supposed to Iw n curtain with it-* 
battlements might be only a rocks 
crest. Tlie muss uas vague, fioatiug. 
uncertuin. And in the opinion of 
many tourists the Castle of tlie 
Caipathiutis exi.stcd onlj’ in the 
iniagijiaiioii of the people of lUi- 
country. 

Evidt'iitly the Kimpicst means of 
assuring \ ourself ns to ita existence 
would have been to have bargained 
with a guide from Vulkan or Werst. 
to liave gone up the valley, soaloil 
the ridge, and visited the buildings. 
But a guide would have been u 
difficult to find us the road leading t«> 
the castle. In tlte ^ alley of both 
JSils no one would have agreed to bt' 
guide to u traveller, for no matter 
what remuneration, to the Caatle of 
the Carpathians. 

Vhat tiiey would have seen of 
this ancient habitation in the field of 
a telescope more powerful and belter 
focussed than the titmipery thing 
bought by the shepherd Frik on 
account of his master Koltz, wus 
this:— 

Some eiglit or nine hundred feet 
in the rear of Vulkan Hill lay a grey 
enclosure, covered with a mass of 
w all plants, and extending for from 
four to five ImmU-ed feet along the 
irregularities of the plateau; at each 
end a bastion, in one of which grew 
the famous beech close by a slender 
watch-tower or look-out with a pointed 
roof; on the left a few patches of wall, 
strengthened by Hying buttresies, 
supporting the tower of a chape), 
the erwked bell of which was often 
soimded in high winds, to the great 
alarm of the district; in the uiidst. 
crowned by its crenellated platform, 
a heavy, fonaidnble donjon, with 
three rows of leaded windows, the 
first storey of which was surrounded 
by a circular terrace; on the plat¬ 
form a long metal spire, ornamented 
with a feudal viiolet, or weather¬ 
cock, stationary with rust, which a 
last puff of the north-west wiml had 
set pointing from the south-east. 

As to what was contained in 
this enclosure—if tlnre were nuy 
habitable building within, if a draw- 
bridge or a p<')8tern gave admittanco 
to it, had been unknown for n 
number of years. In fact, although 
the Castle of the Cjiri»athiaiis w'uk ii: 
better preservation than it secmo<l 
to be, an infectious terror, doulded 
by BUj>er8tition, protected it as inucl 
as it had formerly been by its ba«i. 
Ihks, its grasshoppers, its bombards, it^ 
culverins, its thunderers, and other en¬ 
gines of media?val artillery. 

But nevertheless, the Castle of the Car 
pathiaiis was well worth visilingj B,' 
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tourists and antiquaries. Its situation on 
the crest of the Orgall plateau was excep¬ 
tionally fine. From the upper platform 
of the keep, or donjon, the view extended 
to the farthest point of the mountains. In 
the rear undulated the lofty chain, so 
capriciously branched, which serves as the 
frontier of Wallachia. In front lay the 
sinuous defile of the Yulkan, the only 
practicable route between the frontier 
provinces. Beyond the valley of the two 
Sils lay the towns of Livadzel, Lonyai, 
Petroseny, and Fetrilla, grouped at the 
mouths of the shafts by which this rich 
coal-basin is worked. In the distance lay 
an admirable series of ridges, wooded to 
their bases, green on their flanks, barren 
on their summits, commanded by the 
rugged peaks of Betyezat and Paring. 
Far away beyond the valley of the 
Hatszeg and the courso of the Maros 
appeared the distant mist-clad outlines of 
the Alps of Central Transylvania. 

Hereabouts the depression of the ground 
formerly formed a lake, into which the two 
Sils flowed before they found a pas^e 
through the chain. Nowadays this de¬ 
pression is a coal-field with its advantages 
and inconveniences: the tall brick 
chimneys rise amid the poplars, pines, and 
beeches, and black fumes poison the air 
which once was saturated with the per* 
fumes offruit-trees and flowers. But at the 
time of our story, although industry was 
holding this Tninin g district under its iron 
hand, nothing had been lost of tho 
country’s wild character which belonged to 
it by nature. 

The Castle of the Carpathians dated 
from the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
In thoBo days, under the rule of tlic chiefs 
or voivodes, monasteries, churches, 
palaces, castles, were fortified with as rnticli 
care as tho towns and villages. Lords 
and peasants had to secure themselves 
against aggression of all kinds. This 
state of affairs explains why the old forti- 
fication of the castle, its bastions and its 
keep, gave it the appearance of a feudal 
building. What architect would have 
built on this plateau at this height ? We 
knownot, and the bold builder is unknown, 
unless it was the Bouman Mauoli, so 
gloriously song of in Wallachian legend, 
and who built at Cart4 d'Argis the cele¬ 
brated castle of Bodolphe tho Black. 

Whatever doubts there might be as to 
the architect, there were none as to the 
family who owned the castle. The borons 
of Oortz hod been lords of the country 
from time immemorial. They were mixed 
up in all the wars which ensanguined the 
IVansylvanian fields; they fought against 
the Hungarians, the Saxons, the SzoUers ; 
their name figures in the “ cantices ” and 
“domes,” in which is perpetuated the 
memory of these disastrous times. For 
their motto they had tho famous Walla- 
chian proverb, Da pe maorte, “ Give iinto 
death ; ” and they gavo; they poured out 
their blood for the cause of independence, 
the blood which came to them from the 
Romans their ancestors. 

As we know, all their efforts of devoted¬ 
ness and sacrifice ended only in reducing 
the descendants of this valiant race to the 
most unworthy oppression. It no longer 
exists politically. Three heels have 
crushed it. But these Wallachians of 
Transylvania have not despaired of 
ehoking off the yoke. The future belongs 
to them, and it is with unshakable confi¬ 


dence that they repeat these words in 
which are concentrated all their aspira¬ 
tions : ** Roman no p4r^ 1 ” (the Bouman 
does not know how to perish). 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century the last representative of the lords 
of Gortz was Baron Bodolphe. Bom at 
the Castle of the Carpathians, he had seen 
the family die away around him in the 
early years of his youth. When he was 
twenty-two years old he found himself 
alone in the world. His people had fallen 
off year by year, like the branches of the 
old beech-tree with which popular super¬ 
stition associated the very existence of the 
castle. Withoiit relatives, we might even 
say without friends, what could Baron 


Bodolphe do to occupy the leisure of this 
monotonous solitude that death bad made 
around him ? What were his tastes, his 
instincts, his aptitudes? It wo\Ud not 
have been easy to discover auy beyond an 
irresistible passion for music, particularly 
for the singing of the great artistes of the 
period. And so, after having entrusted 
the castle, then much dilapidated, to the 
care of a few old servants, be one day 
disappeared. And, as was discovered later 
on, he had devoted bis wealth, which was 
considerable, to visiting the chief l^Tical 
centres of Europe, the concert halls of 
Germany, France, and Italy, where he 
could indulge himself in his insatiable 
dilettante fitneies. Was he an oddity, or 


a madman ? The strangeness of his life 
led people to say be was ms^. 

But the remembrance of his country 
was deeply engraven on the heart of the 
young lord of Gortz. In his distant 
wanderings he bad not forgotten his 
Transylvanian birthplace. And he bad 
returned to take part in one of tho 
sanguinary revolts of the Boumfliimn 
peasantry against Hungarian oppression. 

The descendants of the ancient Dacians 
were conquered, and their territory shared 
among the conquerors. 

It was in consequence of this defeat 
that Baron Bodolphe finally left tho 
Castle of the Carpathians, certain perte 
of which had already fallen into rum. 


Death soon deprived the castle of its Inst 
servants, and it was totally deserted, 
to the Baron of Gortz, the report wt-jit 
that he bad patriotically associated him- 
self with the famous ^osza Sandor, »u 
old highwayman, whom the war of incle- 
pcndepce had made a dramatic hero. 
Happily for him, at the close of tho 
struggle Bodolphe Gortz had separated 
from the band of the ” betyar," and he 
had done wisely, for the old brigand had 
again become a robber, and ended by 
tailing into the bands of the police, who 
shut him up In tho prison of Szamos- 
Uy\’ar. 

Nevertheless, another version was 
generally believed in the country to 
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tbe effect that Baron Rodolphe had boon 
hilled durin-!: an encounter between Rosza 
Saiidor and tlie custuni-honse officers on 
the frontier. This was not so, although 
tlie Baron of Gortz liad never appeared 
at the castle siiicc that time, and his death 
was generally talcoii for granted. But 
it is wise not to accept witlioiit consider- 
•able reserve the gossip of this credulous 
l^eoplc. 

A castle dusorfed. liauiited, and inys- 
terioiis. A vivid and avihmt imagination 
liad soon peopled it witii phantoms; 
ghosts .appeared in it, and spirits re¬ 
turned to it at all lionrs of the night. 
Such opinions are htill common in certain 
superstitious countries of Europe, and 


Transylvania is ono of the most super¬ 
stitious. 

Besides, iiow could the village of 
Werst put off its belief in the super¬ 
natural? The priest and the school¬ 
master, the one charged with the educa¬ 
tion of the faithful, the other charged 
with the education of the children, taught 
thi'ir fables a.s openly as if they believed 
in th 2 ju thoroughly. They affirmed, and 
evon produced “ corroborative evidence," 
th:it vvere-wolves prowled about the 
country; that vampires known asstryges, 
hueause the.y shrieked like stryges, 
rpicuchod their thirst with human blood ; 
tliiit “ staffii ” lurked about ruins, and 
became vindictive if something to eat 
and drink were not left for them every 


night. There were fiiirics, "balics'’ who 
should not be met witli on Thursdays 
or Fridays, the two worst days in the 
week. In the depths of the forests, 
those enchanted forests, there wandered 
the *• biilauri," those gigantic dragons 
whoso jaws gape up to the clouds, the 
■•zimoi" with vast win.gs, wlio carry 
away the daughters of llic royal blood, 
iiiul even those of meaner lineage when 
tlicy are pretty! Here, it would .seem, 
wore a nimihor of formidable monsters, 
and what is the good gonius op|)osctl to 
them in the popular imagination Simply 
tlie “ serpi dc casa,” the snalvc of the 
fireside, which lives at the back of the 
lioarth, and wliose liealtliy influence the 


peasant purchases by feeding him with 
the best milk. 

If ever a castle was a fitting refuge fur 
the creatures of this Roumanian mytho¬ 
logy, was it not the Castle of the 
Carpathians? On that isolated plateau, 
inaccessible except from the left of 
Vulkan Hill, there could be no doubt 
that there lived dragons and fairies and 
stryges, and probably a few ghosts of the 
family of the Barons of Gortz. And so it 
bad an evil reputation, which it deserved, 
as they said. No one dared to visit it. 
It spread around it a terrible epidemic, 
as an unhealthy marsh gives forth its 
pestilential emanations. Nothing could 
approach it within a quarter of a mile 
without risking its life in this world and 


its s.alvati(in in the next. .\t least, so it was 
tiinglil in the school of Miigister Hennoil. 

But, at the same time, this state of 
thing' was to end eventually, and that iis 
so. n a.s no .stone remained of the ancient 
strongliold of tlio Barons of Gortz. Ami 
here it was that the legend came in. 

If wc w t ie to believe the authoiitii > 
of tile village of Worst, the existence i>;' 
the castle was bound np with that of tlu 
old beech-treo whicli grew in the basti':i 
to tbe riglit of the enclosiire. Since tlii- 
departure of Rodolplie de Gortz—itu- 
people of the viil.agf. and more eipt'ci.all.v 
tlie .slicphenl Erik, had observed it —tli:- 
beech-tree had lost one of its luui;: 
branches every year. Tlicre wtie 
eighteen from tlie first fork when Barmi 
liudi'lplie wii-s seen for the last time > n 
tliu platform of the keep, and now t!a: 
tree had only lliree. ('onscipiently evirv 
brunch I'.ial fell meant a year less in ibe 
castle’s life. Tlie fail of the last wonU 
mean tlie final dissolution ; and then on 
tlie plateau of Orgall the remains of lin* 
Castle of the Carpalliians would be sought 
in vain. 

Evidently this was but one of those 
legends wliich spring np so readily in 
Roumanian iinngiDalior. In the first 
place it rcninineil to be jiroved tlint tliis 
iicech trce did really lose one of its 
branches a year, allliough Erik did not 
hesitate to assert tliat it did, he wlu- 
never lost siglil (f it while his llnck 
pastured in lliu meadows of the tiil- 
Nevertheless, from l)ic highest to the 
luwest of the people of Worst, none 
doubted tliat the castle had but three 
years to live, for only tliree branches 
could now be counted on the tutelary tree. 

Thus it was tliat the shepherd bad 
started on his return to the village with 
tlie important new^, wlien there occnncl 
tlie incident of the telescope. 

Important news, very important news 
in fact! hiiuokc bad appeared above the 
donjon ! That which his eyes alone had 
not been able to notice, Erik had dis¬ 
tinctly seen with the pedlar's telescope. 
It was no vapour, but real smoke wliieli 
had risen into the clouds I And yet the 
castle was deserted. For a long time no 
one had entered the postern, wliich was 
doubtless shut, nor crossed the draw¬ 
bridge, wiiich was doubtless up. If it 
was inhabited, it could only be by super¬ 
natural beings. But what use could 
spirits have for a fire in the rooms of the 
keep ? Was it a fire in a room ? Was it 
a kitchen fire ? Really it was inex¬ 
plicable. 

Frik harried his sheep along the road ; 
at his voice the dogs urged the flock np the 
rising track, the dust of which had been 
laid by the evening moisture. 

A few peasants, delayed in the fields, 
greeted him as he passed, and he scarcely 
replied to them. And consequently there 
W'as much uneasiness, for if you would 
avoid evil influences in those parts, it is 
not enough to say “Good evening” to a 
shepherd, but the sliepherd must say it to 
you. And Frik did not appear much in¬ 
clined to do so, as he hurried on with his 
haggard eyes, his curious gait, oud hia 
excited gestures. The wolves and the 
bears might have walked off with half his 
flock w'ithout his noticing it. 

The first who learnt the news was Judge 
Koltz. From afar Frik saw him and 
shouted,— 



"Took a look through the telescope in turns.” 
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** There is a fire at the castle, master ! ” 

“ Have you gone mad ? ” 

For how could a fire break out in such a 
heap of old stones ? As well assert that 
Negoi, the liighest peak of the Carpatliians. 
had been devoured by fiames. It would 
have bet'll no more absurd. 

“You suppose that the castle is on 
fire?" nskcii Master Koltz. 

“ If it is not on tire, it smokes.” 

“ It is some vapour.” 

“ No ; it is smoke. Come, master, and 
see! ” 

And tlioy went into the middle of the 
main r 'ml of the village, near the 
terrac:', from which the castle could be 
seen. 

When they got there Frik held out the 
telescope to Master Kolt/. 

Evidently the use of this instniment was 
no more known to him than it had been to 
his sliepherd. 

“ What is that ? " he said. 

■“ A machine I bought for you for two 


florins, mister, and it is well worth 
four.” 

" Of whom ? ” 

“ A pedlar.’* 

“ And what is it to do ? ” 

“ Put it to your eye, look straight at the 
castle, and you will sec.” 

The judge levelled the telescope at the 
castle and looked through it for some time. 

Y'es ! There was certainly smoke rising 
from one of the chimneys of the donjon. 
At this moment it was being blown away 
by the breeze, and floating up the flank of 
the mountain. 

“Smoke!” said Master Koltz, asto¬ 
nished- But now he and Frik had been 
joined by Miriota and the forester, Nic 
Deck, who had been indoors for some time. 

“ Wliat is the use of this? ” asked the 
young man, taking the telescope. 

• “To see with alar off,” said the shep¬ 
herd. 

“ Are you joking? ” 

“Joking? Hardly au hour ago I saw 

(To be continue I.) 


you coming down the road into Werst. 
You and-” 

He did not finish his sentence. Miriota 
had blushed and lowered lier pretty eyes. 
After all. there was no harm in an honest 
young girl going to meet her betrothed. 

Both of them took the wonderful tele¬ 
scope, and looked through it .at the castle. 

Meanwhile, half a dozen neighbours had 
arrived on the terrace, and, after many 
questions as to what it all meant, took a 
look through the telescope in turn. 

“ A smoke ! A smoke at the castle ! ” 
cried one. 

“ Perhaps the lightning has struck the 
donjon ! ” said another. 

“ Has there been any thunder ? ” asked 
Master Koltz, addressing Frik. 

“ Not a soiuul for a week,” said the 
shepherd. 

And the good folks could not have been 
more startled if a crater had opened on the 
summit of Hotyezat to give passage to the 
subterranean ^•apou^s. 


THE SILA'EH WHISTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 
By Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., f.g.s., 

Suthor of “//ijhjl’t'l Sroric*," " I'nclr Totrscr," *■ The Dit-Oi‘<ler of (he Bith," r'.e. 


S IR Marmaduke Alroy, Baronet, of Alroy 
Court, in the parisli of Balmworthy, 
Iiad just rung the bell at the Rectory. He 
was standing in the porch, tall and digni¬ 
fied, fanning his face with his silk hand¬ 
kerchief, for the August afiernoon was 
wanii. 

His white hair suited well his finely 
chiselled features; a kindly light twinkleil 
iu his grey eyes ; he was clean-shaven on 
upper lip and chin, and his white whiskers 
just touched the wings of his Glndstouian 
collar. He wore a glossy black frock-coat, 
white waistcoat, light trousers, and looked 
e%'ery inch an ornament of England’s aris¬ 
tocracy. 

The housemaid answered the bell, and 
the Baronet was shown into the drawing¬ 
room. The object of his visit was three¬ 
fold—to pay a debt of socitil courtesy, to 
pay certain subscriptions to local charities, 
and to question the Rector about the new 
Curate, who, the Baronet hoped, might be 
able to help his son Angus in bis studies. 

The Rector. Mr. Dovedale, was not long 
in making his appearance. He, too, was a 
striking person to look upon, built after the 
proportions of the “ fat Canon with good 
capon lined.” He had a sonorous voice, 
and rolled out his utterances with a con¬ 
sciousness of importance, and an eye to a 
future bishopric. 

“ How do you do, Sir Marmaduke?’’said 
the Rector; “ I am delighted to see you; 
I trust that all is well at the Court.” 

The Baronet returned the greeting with 
hearty good-will, and after a light pre¬ 
amble of conversation he proceeded to settle 
the second item on the programme, much 
to the Hector’s satisfaction; for the liberal 
sabscriptions from Alroy Court enabled 
Mr. £)ovedale to reflate the parish chari¬ 
ties on generous principles. 


CHAPTER 1.—THE NEW CURATE, 

Sir Marmaduke then - approached the 
tliird object of his visit. 

“ 1 wanted to ask you about the new Cu¬ 
rate, Mr. Rector, what sort of a man he is. 
and whether you tliink lie could give my 
liny some help in his lessons, two or tlirce 
mornings a week ? ” 

“ Well, Sir Marmaduke, from all ac¬ 
counts I think 1 may pronounce a very fa¬ 
vourable verdict on my new colleague. He 
acquitted himself with credit at the Uni¬ 
versity by gaining high distinctions in the 
schools, and by excellence in athletic ac¬ 
complishments as well. I have good as¬ 
surances of his moral character, and believe 
him to be a very estimable young nian in 
every waj’. His parochial duties would 
not interfere with his liberty in the morn¬ 
ing, and I should imagine that he would 
be glad to avail himself of the privilege of 
instructing your sou.” 

“ ^Vell, I don’t know about that,” said 
the Baronet; Angus is an intelligent boy, I 
think,but possibly somewhat ofawayward 
turn. I’ve tried not to spoil him. Anyhow, 
I would be glad if you would kindly ask 
Mr.—Mr.—{“ Sinclair,” said the Rector)— 
Mr. Sinclair to call upon me at his con¬ 
venience.” 

The Rector promised to do so ; and the 
Baronet, presently taking his leave, strolled 
leisurely back to the Court. 

Meanwhile, at Lavender Cottage, des¬ 
tined to be the Curate's home, Mrs. Bry¬ 
ant, the landlady, was anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of her new tenant. She stood 
on her doorstep, a middle-aged woman of 
pleasant countenance, dressed in comfort¬ 
able black, eager to catch the first sight or 
sound of the one-horse ** shay ” which 
ought to be arriving soon. 

A very picturesque cottage it was, 


perched high on a liill, commanding a 
magnificent view. Far over llie valley, 
with its pastures, corn-liclds, woods, and 
winding river, one looknl to a dipping 
line of dii^tont lulls, with glimpses of tho 
bine sea beyond. 

I’leasant enongh in summer was this 
cottago-rosidence, but often otherwise 
in south-westerly gale.s of autumn and 
bleak north-easters of winter and early 
spring. For then the chimneys would 
smoke with crnel intermittent puffs, and 
predecessors of the Rev. .\lan Sinclair had 
shivered ere now under tho fury of the ele¬ 
ments driving with scream, patter, and 
splash against tho window-panes. 

But on this afternoon everything looked 
warm and bright. There were roses clus¬ 
tering profusely on the nistic verandali 
which fronted the cottage, and the old- 
fashioned flowers on eithersido of the steep 
gravel path flaunted their blossoms to form 
a bright foreground to the splendid pro¬ 
spect beyond. 

At last the sound of distant wheels was 
heard, and presently tho gig drew up 
before the wicket-gate in the lane at tho 
bottom of the garden. 

Mrs. Bryant was “all of a palpitation ” 
to catch the first sight of the new Curato. 
She would not go down to the gate to 
welcome him, because the return journey 
would have made her very short of breath. 
So, embowered in roses and sunshine, 
beaming with smiles, the worthy dame 
awaited the young clergyman on her 
doorstep. 

He made light of the steep path. With 
a cricket-bag in one hand, a hatbox 
and bundle of i\TapB in the other, he 
bounded upwards, followed by the cowh* 
man with a portmanteau on his right 
shoulder and a carpet-bag in bis left hand. 
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Mrs. Bryant’s first impressions were 
reassuring. There was an air of open* 
hearted good nature in the firmly-cut 
features, and vigour in every movement 
of the strong, graceful limbs. 

Alan Sinclair had won two first classes 
in the Oxford Schools; he had stroked 
his college eight and rowed in the trials; 
he had been captain of his college cricket 
and football clubs; be was a first-rate 
runner, boxer, fencer, gymnast, and 
swimmer. In a word, he wjis one of those 
all-reund men of whom Alma Mater is 
justly proud and hopeful. 

“ How d’you do, Mrs. Bryant ? There's 
no one to introdtice me—so you must 
please take me on trust as the new 
Curate.” 

“I should have known yon among a 
thousand, sir, and I’m very pleased to 
welcome you. Please to walk in, sir.” 

It did not take Sinclair long to instnl 
himself in his new quarters. Ho at once 
began to unpack his books and arrange 
them in his book-shelf. He had tea 
about five o’clock, and aftenvard.5Fauntc re<l 
out to explore the neighbourhood. 

Ho foUowed the lane in a direction 
away fi'om the village, and gi-adually 
descended into the valley. The luiu' 
brought him out into the high-road, and 
after half an hour’s walk lie crossed the 
river by a stone bridge with three arche.s. 
Seeing a stile on the left with a tempting 
path through the fields, he tumid off the 
high-road. As the path did not follow 
the windings of the river, Sinclair made 
bold to strike out a line for himself. 
Being an ardent fisherman he could not 
resist the fiwcinalions of the waterside. 


At length he found himself opposite an 
obstacle of more formidable dimensions 
than any he had yet encountered. .A 
broad and deep ditch defended a steep 
bank crowned on the summit by a quick- 
set hedge. And a line of savage-looking 
barbed wire, supported on posts, gave the 
broadest hint that wayfarers might pos¬ 
sibly advance so far, but here they must 


of turning to retrace his homeward steps, 
when suddenly a head appeared above the 
quickset hedge. 

It was a boy's face, of clear olive com¬ 
plexion, with dark eyes under long lashes 
and well-defined eyebrows. A silken 
scarf of brilliant colours was fantastically 
wound in turban fashion round his head. 
An expression of curiosity rested on the 


What • splendid jump I" 


His audacity was amply rewarded. It 
lured him past pebbly reaches and deep 
broad pools, among coppices of oak and 
alder, through tangled wildernesses of 
leaf and blade and blossom, where nature 
ran riot and man seldom interfered. On 
he rambled, climbing over hedges when 
they barred the way, and thoroughly sur¬ 
rendering himself to the delicious sense 
of fireedom. 


stop. In case the proprietor’s intention 
might be misunderstood, a conspicuous 
notice-board further intimated that tres¬ 
passers would trespass at their peril. 

Sinclair paused of necessity to consider 
his further route. He looked wistfully 
where ” the swift and mantling river 
flowed on triumphant through those lovely 
regions,” to lose itself firom view among 
the leafy distance. And he was on the point 


boy’s countenance, as he spoke to the 
stranger below. The voice was soft and. 
musical, possibly tinted with a tone of 
girlishness; jnst as the parity of rock 
crystal is tinted with the shade of 
tarn-water in the cairngorm of tlie 
Qrampians. 

“ Father does not like people climbing 
over the hedge, and so he has put up this 
horrid wire. But if you would not mind 
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going along the ditch a little way there’s 
a gate into the Park.” 

“ Oh, thank you—I don’t want to tres¬ 
pass ; though probably I have been doing 
little else for the last half-hour.” 

“Axe you the new Curate of Balm¬ 
worthy?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ Oh, then I’m sure father would like to 
see you, because you’re to be my tutor if 
you don’t mind. Do come in, please.” 

Sinclair was amused and somewhat 
taken aback at this announcement. He 
said he thought perhaps he had better not 
intrude without a more formal invitation, 
and asked the boy what his name was. 

“ Angus Alroy.” 

“ Ahoy ! Is tlmt your name ? How 
very strange 1 ” 

“ I don’t know why you should think it 
strange. This is Alroy Court. It is a very 
old house. I think I shall like you as a 
tutor.” 

“ WeU, I hope so ! ” said Sinclair, still 
further amused at the boy’s forwardness. 
“ I was siirprised,” he continued, “ at 
hearing your name. It is a strange coin¬ 
cidence : I have heard the name before. 


Perhaps some day I may tell you how it 
was.” 

“ Oh, do tell me now! ” 

“ No; I’m afraid I, mustn’t tell you yet 
awhile—I can’t exactly explain why—but 
some day-—” 

A girl’s voice was now heard calling, 
“ Angus, nurse says you are to come in.” 

“ I’ll come in a minute, Vi. Good-bye. 
I don’t know what to call you.” 

“Alan Sinclair is my name. I must 
not keep you waiting, but we’ll just shake 
hands before we part.” 

Stepping back a few paces, Sinclair took 
a short run, and with a mighty spring 
cleared the ditch and landed far up the 
bank. Seizing the wire with his left hand 
in a space between the barbs, he held out 
his right hand and grasped that of Angus 
Alroy for one moment. Then, on the 
point of losing his balance, he released 
both hands, turned quickly round, and 
with a bound that would have done credit 
to a kangaroo, landed once more safely 
over the ditch. It was all done in the 
twinkle of a few seconds. 

“ Wlrnt a splendid jump ! ” said Angus, 
amazed at the performance. “ How active 

{To be continued.^ 


and strong yon are! I never saw such a 
jump 1 ” 

“ Ha, ha t I nearly pitched in the mud, 
though. Good-night, Angus Alroy.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Sinclair. I hope I 
shall see you to-morrow.” 

The new Curate turned to walk back 
with a light heart, much amused and not 
a little pleased by this unexpected inter¬ 
view. He was h^f undecided whether to 
regard Angiis Alroy as a little prig, or to 
set his forwardness down to the charge of 
home life and inexperience. He wondered 
if be was really to be asked to act as tutor 
to the boy. He already felt an interest 
in him, and pondered on bis previous 
acquaintaince with the name Alroy. 

Full of hopes for the future, and enthn- 
siastic at the prospect of his new duties, 
Alan Sinclair walked homewards. The 
beauty of a smnmer evening lent its charm 
to the landscape. The distant hills lay like 
scan'es of grey satin crumpled on the 
horizon. The ^y, deep blue above, s^radn- 
ated downwards to the golden glory m the 
west, and seemed to inluse a radiance into 
the new paths of life now opening before 
him. 


TWO EElfABKASIE DBEAHS. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Aulhor of “ Titiee Bought" " The lieil ifan't Berenge," etf^ ele. 



Temptation. 


S oifB natures are better than others. There 
can be no question a^ut that. Some 
dispositiona are born moderately sweet, others 


are bom slightly sour. If you doubt the fact, 
reader, go study Nature, or get you to an 
argumentative friend and dispute the point. 
We refuse flatly to enter into a discussion of 
the subject. 

Look at that little boy sleeping there 
under the railway arch in the East End of 
London—not the boy with the black hair and 
the hook nose and the square under-jaw, but 
the one w ith the curly head, the extremely 
dirty face and the dimpled chin, on the tip of 
whose snub nose the rising sun shines with a 
power that causes it to resemble a glowing 
carbuncle on a visage still lying in shadow. 

That little boy's disposition is sweet. You 
can see it in every line, in every curve, in 
every dimple of his dirty little face. He ha.s 
not been sweetened by training. He has 
had no training—at least none from man or 
woman with a view to his good. Ho has no 
settled principles of any kind, good or bad. 
All his actions are the result of impulse 
based on mere animal propensity, but, like 
every other human being, he has a 
conscience. At the time of his introduction 
to the reader his conscience is, like himself, 
asleep, and it has not as yet been much 
enlightened. His name is Stumpy, but he 
was never christened. 

Critical minds will object here that a boy 
would not be permitted to sleep under a 
railway arch, and that London houses would 
effectually prevent the rising sun from 
entering such a place. To which we reply 
that the arch in question was a semi-cuhurban 
arch; that it was the last (or the first) of a 
series of arches, an insignificant arch under 
which nothing ever ran except stray cats and 
rats, and that it spanned a morsel of waste 
ground which gave upon a shabby street 
running due east, up which, every fine 
morning, the rising sun gushed in a flood of 
glory. 

Each fleeting moment increased the light 
on Stumpy's upturned nose, until it tipped 
the dimpled chin and cheeks and at last 
kissed his eyelids. This appeared to snmest 
pleasant dreams, (or the boy smiled like a 


dirty-faced angel. He even gave vent to an 
imb^ile laugh, and then awoke. 

Stumpy’s eyes were huge and blue. The 
opening of them was like the revealing or 
unfathomable sky through clouds of roseate 
hue! They sparkled with a light all their 
own in addition to that of the sun, for there 
was in them a gleam of mischief as their 
owner poked his companion in the ribs and 
then tugged his hair. 

“ I say, you let me alone 1 ” growled the 
companion, turning uneasily on his hard 
couch. 

“I say, you get up,” answered Stumpy, 
giving the companion a pinch on the tender 
part of his arm. “ Come, look alive, Howlet. 
I sees a railway porter and a bobby.” 

Owlet, whose nose bad suggested his name, 
had been regardless of the poke, the tug, and 
the pinch, but was alive to the hint. Ho at 
once came to the sitting posture on hearing 
the dreaded name of “ bobby," and rubbed his 
eyes. On seeing that there wosneitherpolice- 
man nor guard near, he uttered an uncompli¬ 
mentary remark and was about to lie down 
again, but was arrested by the animated 
expression of his comrade’s face and the 
heaving of his shoulders. 

“ Why, whatever is the matter with you ? ” 
he demanded. “ Are you goin’ to bust yourself 
wi’ larfin’, by way of gittin’ a happetite for 
the breaUast that you baint no prospect of ? ” 

To this Stumpy replied by pulling from his 
trousers-pocket four shining pennies, which 
he held out with an air of triumph. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Owlet; and then, being 
unable to find words sufficiently expressive, 
he rubbed the place where the front of his 
waistcoat would have been if be bad pos¬ 
sessed one. 

“ Yes,” said Stumpy, regarding the coppers 
with a pensive air, “ I’ve slep’ with you all 
night in my ’and, an’ my ’and in my pocket, 
an’ my knees doubled up to my chin to make 
all snug, an’ now I’m goin’ to ’ave a tuck 
in—a blow out—a buster—a ’* 

He paused abruptly, and looking with % 
gleeful air at bis oompaniou said: 
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“ Bat that wasn't what I was laughin’ at.” 

“Well, I suppose it warn’t. What was it, 
then ? ” 

The boy's eyes sparkled again, and for 
some n^oments a half-suppressed chuckling 
prevented speech. 

“ It was a dream,” he said at last. 

“ A dream! ” exclaimed Owlet, con¬ 
temptuously. “I hate dreams. When I 
dreams ’em they’re always about bobbies 
and inaginstrates, an' wittles, an' when other 
fellers tells about ’em they’re so long-winded 
an' prosy. But I had a dream too. What 
was yours ? ” 

“ My dream was about a bobby,” returned 
his friend. “ See, here it is, an’ I won’t be 
long-winded or prosy, Howlet, so don’t growl 
and spoil your happetite for that 'ere break¬ 
fast that's a-comin’. I dreamed—let me see, 
wnsit in Piccadilly —no, it was Oxford Street, 
close by Ilcgciit Street, where all the swells 
go to promynade, you know. Well, I secs a 
hobby of course I never can go the length 
o’ my little too without secin’ a bobby ! but 
this bobby was a stunner. You never seed 
sitcli a feller. Not that he was big, or lierce, 
but he had a nose just two-foot-six long. I 
know for certain, for I’m a good judge o’ 
size, besides, I went straight up to him, ns 
bold as brass, and axed him how long it was, 
an’ he told me without winkin’. The strange 
thing about it is that I wasn’t a bit surprised 
at his nose. Wery odd, ain’t it, eh, Howlet, 
that people never are surprised at anything 
they sees in dreams? I do b’lieve, now, if I 
was to see a man takin’ a walk of a’ arter- 
uooii with liis head in his coat-tail pocket 
I’d take it quite as a matter of course. 

“Well, w’en that bobby had told me his 
nose was two-foot-six inches long I feels a 
most unacrrountablc and astonishin’ gush of 
iniligimtion come over me. What it was at I 
don’t know no more nor the man in the 
inouu. P’r’iips it was the sudden thought of 
all the troubles that bobbies has brought on 
me from the day I was born till now. Any¬ 
how, I was took awful bad. My buzzum felt 
tit to bust. I knowed that I must do 
somethin’ to him or die; so I seized that 
bobby by the nose and hauled him flat down 
on his breast. He was so took with surprise 
tliat he never made any struggle, but gived 
vent to a most awful howl. My joy at liavin’ 
so easily floored my natural enemy was such 
that I replied with a Cherokee yell. Then I 
gave his nose a pull up so slrong that it well- 
nigh broke hi.s neck an' set him straight on 
his pins again! Oh! Howlet, you can’t 
tliink what a jolly dream it w'as. To do it 
all so easy, too I ” 

“ Well, what happened arterthat ? ” asked 
Owlet. 

“ Nothin’ happened after that,” returned 
Stumpy, with a somewhat sad expression on 
his usually gleeful visage. “ It’s a wery 
strange thing, Howlet, that dreams inwari- 
ably vanishes away just at the most inter¬ 
estin’ p’int. Did you ever notice that ? ” 

“Notice it! I should think I did. Why 
the dream that 1 had w’en I was lajin’ 
alongside o' you was o' that sort exactly. It 
was all about wittles too, an’ it’s made me 
that ’ungry I feels like a ravagin’ wolf.” 

“Come along, then, Howlet, an’ you an’ 
me will ravage somethin’ wi’ them browns o’ 
mine. We’II ’ave a good breakfast, though it 
should be our last, an’ I’ll stand treat.” 

"You’re a trump. Stumpy; an’ I’ll tell 
you my dream as we goes along.” 

“Hall right—but mind you don’t come 
prosy over me. I can’t stand it no more nor 
yourself.” 

“ You mind Dick Wilkin, don’t you ? ” 

“ What — the young man from the country 
os I’ve seed standin’ at the dock gates day 
after day for weeks without getting took on?” 

“That’s him,” continued Owlet, with a 


nod, as lie shoved his hands into his trouser 
pockets. “ He brought a wife and five kids 
from the country with him—tliinkin' to better 
hisself in London. Ha ! a sweet little town 
for a cove as is 'aid up to belter hisself in— 
ho yes, certingly ! ” remarked the precocious 
boy in a tone of profound sarcasm. 

“ Well,” he continued," Dick Wilkin came 
to better hisself, an’ he set about it by rentin’ 
a single room in Cherubs Court-a fine 
saloobrious spot, as you know, not far from 
the Tower. He 'ad a few bobs when he 
came, and bought a few sticks o’ furniture, 
but I don’t iicfd for to tell you. ytumpy, that 
the most o' that soon went up the spout, and 
the Wilkins was redooced to beggary --waried 
off an’ on with an odd job at the docks. It 
wa.s when they first corned to town that I was 
down wi’ that fever, or ’flenzy, or somethink 
o’ that sort. The streets bein’ my usual 
’iibitation, I *ad no place in partikler to go to, 
an' by goorl Im-k, when I gave in, I lay down 
at the Wilkins’ door. Oh ! but I tens bad 
— that bad that it seemed as if I should 
be cleared out o’ my mortal carcase en¬ 
tirely- ” 

" Mulligrumps? ’’ inquired his sympathetic 
friend. 

“ No. no. Nothin’ o’ that sort, but a kind 

of hot all-overishness, wi’ pains that-but 

you can’t niulcrstand it, Stumpy, if you’ve 
never 'ad it.” 

“ Then I don't want to understand it. But 
what has all this to do wi’ your dream ? ” 

“ Everythink to do with it, ’cause it was 
about them I was dreamin’. As I was sayin’, 
I fell down at their door, an' they took me 
in, and Mrs. Wilkin nussed me for weeks till 
I got better. Oh, she’s a rare nuss is Mrs. 
Wilkin. An’ when I began to get better the 
kids all took to me. I don't know when I 
would have left them, but when times be¬ 
came bad, an’ Dick couldn’t git work, and 
Mrs. W. and the kids began to grow thin, 1 
thought it was time for me to look out for 
myself, an’ not remain a burden on ’em no 
longer. I know’d they wouldn’t let me away 
witiiout a rumpus, so I just gave ’em the slip, 
and that’s 'ow I came to be on the streets 
again, an’ fell in wi’ you, Stumpy.” 

“ ’Ave you never seen ’em since ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ You ungrateful wagibone ! " 

“ What was the use o’ my goin’ to see ’em 
w’en 1 ’ad nothin’to give ’em?” returned 
Owlet in an apologetic tone. 

“ Yon might ’ave given ’em the benefit of 
your adwice if you ’ad nothin' else. But what 
did you dream about ’em ? ” 

• “ I dreamt that they w as all starvin’— 
which ain’t unlikely to be true—an’ I was so 
cut up about it that 1 went straight off to a 
butcher's shop and stole a lot o’ sasengers ; 
then to a baker’s and stole a loaf the size of 
a wheel-barrer ; then to a grocer's and stole 
tea an’ sugar; an’ the strange thing was that 
neither the people o’ the shops nor the 
bobbies seemed to think I was stealin'! An¬ 
other coorious thing was that 1 carried all 
the things in my pockets—stuffed ’em in 
quite easy, though there was ’arf a sock o’ 
coals among ’em!” 

” Always the way in dreams,” remarked 
his friend, philosophically. 

“Yes—ain’t it jolly convenient?” con¬ 
tinued the other. “ Well, w’en I got to the 
’ouse I set to work, made a rousing fire, put 
on the kettle, cooked the wittles as if I'd bin 
bom and bred in a 'otel, and in less than 
five minutes ’ad a smokin’ dinner on the 
table that would ’ave busteded an alderman. 
In coarse the Wilkins axed no questions. 
Father, mother, five kids an’ self all drew in 
our chairs and sot down-” 

“ What fun I ” exclaimed Stumpy. 

“ Ay, but yon spoilt the fun, for it was just 
at that time you shoved your fist into my 


ribs, and woke me before one of us could get 
a bite o’ that grub into our moutbs. If we'd 
even ’ad time to smell it, that would ’ave 
bin somethink to remember.” 

“ Howlet,’’ said the other, impressively. 
“ d’ye think the Wilkins is livin’ in the same 
place still ? ” 

“ As like as not.” 

“ Could you find it again ? ” 

“ Could I find St. Paul’s, or the Moniment ? 
1 should think so ! ” 

“ Come along, then, and let’s pay ’em a 
wisit.” 

They were not long in finding the place - 
a dirty court at the further end of a dar.': 
passage. 

Owlet led the way to the top of a rickety 
stair, and knocked at one of the dcois wliicli 
opened on the landing. No answer was 
leturncd, but after a second application cf 
the kinicklcE, accompanied by a touch of the 
toe, a growling voice was hoard, then a sound 
of bome one getting violently out of bed. a 
lieavy tread on the fioor, and the door was 
flung open. 

“What dee w-ant?” demanded a fierce, 
half-drunken man. 

“ Please, sir, docs the Wilkins stop here ? ’’ 

“No they don’t,” and the door was shut 
with a bang. 

“ Sweet creature ! ” observed Stumpy as 
they turned disappointed away. 

“ Wonder if his mother ’us any more like 
’im ?” said Owlet. 

"They've ’ad to change to the cellar.” 
said a famished-looking woman, putting her 
head out of a door on the same landing. 
“ D’ye want ’em ? ” 

In course we does, mother, rise we 
wouldn’t ax for ’em. W’ereabouts is the 
cellar ? ” 

“ Foot o’ this stair.” 

Descending to the regions below, the two 
boys groped their way along an underground 
passage till they came to a door. It was 
ojrened by a woman, who timidly demanded 
what they wanted. 

“ It’s me, Mibsis Wilkin. ’Ave you for¬ 
gotten Owlet ? ” 

Wiili an exclamation of surprise and joy 
the woman llung the door wide, seized 
Owlet, dragged him ii.to the room, and em¬ 
braced him with as much affection as if he 
had iJeen her own child. Instantly there 
arose a shout of juvenile joy, and Stumpy 
could see, in the semi-darkness, that four 
little creatures were helping their mother to 
overwhelm his friend, while a fifth—a biggish 
girl—was prevented from joining them by 
the necessity that lay on her to take care of 
the baby. 

When the greetings were over the sad 
condition of the family was soon explained, 
and a single glance round sulficed to show 
that they had reached the lowest state of 
destitution. It was a back room rather than 
a cellar, but the dirty pane of thick glass 
near the roof admitted only enough of light 
to make its w'retchedness visible. A rickety 
table, two broken chairs, and a bedstead 
without a bottom was all the furniture left, 
and the grate was empty. 

“ We’ve been obleeged to pawn every¬ 
thing,” said Mrs. Wilkin, with difficulty 
suppressing a sob, “ and I need hardly tell 
you why,” she added, with a glance at the 
children, who were living skeletons. 

The baby was perhaps the saddest object 
there, for it was so thin and weak that it had 
not strength to cry—though the faces which 
it frequently made were obviously the result 
of an effort to do so. 

Much interested in the scene, young 
Stumpy stood admiring it patronisingly for 
a little, but when he beard the poor woman 
tell of their desperate struggle to merely 
keep themselves alive, his feelings wets 
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t niched, and when he learned that not a bite 
Ilf food liad pas-iod their lips since the 
previous moniiii;?, a sudden impulse swelled 
his little breast. He clutched bis four 
jirnnies tightly; glanced quickly round; 
obssrved an empty basket in a corner; 
caught it up and left the place hurriedly. 

He had scarcely gone when the father of 
the family entered. The expression of his 
face and hi.s whole bearing and aspect told 
eloquently of disappointment as he sat down 
witii a heavy sigh. 

“ Stumped a«.iin,” he said ; “ o;ily a few 
hands took on." 

• The words sounded as a death-kncll to the 
famishing family, and the man himself was 
too much cut up to take notice of the return 
•if hi.s friend Owlet, escopt by u sligUt nod of 
recognition. 

Meanwhile Stumpy ran along several streets 
in quest of food. He had not far to run in 
such a locality. At a very small grocer’s 
shop he purchased one halfpenny worth of 
tea and put it in his basket. To this he 
jiddel one farthing's worth of milk, which 
tlie ami.ab!e milkman let him have in a small 
phial on promise of its being returned. Twe 
farthings more procured a small supply of 
coal, which he wrapped in two cabbage leaves. 
Then he looked about for a baher. One 
penny farthing of his fund having been spent, 
it behoved him to consider that the staff of life 
must be secured in preference to luxuries. 

At this point the boy’s nose told him of a 
most delicious smell which pervaded the air. 
Ho stood still for a moment and sniffed 
eagerly. 

Ah. ain’t it prime ? I've jist ’ad some,” 
said another much smaller and very ragged 
street-boy who had noticed the sniff. 


“ Whatever is it ? ’’ demanded Stumpy. 

" Pea-soup,’’ answered the other. 

“Where?” 

“Right round the corner. Look alive, 
they’re shoveilin’ it out like one o’clock for 
/ard ns ! ” 

Our hero waited for no more. He dashed 
round the corner, and found a place where 
the Salvation Army was dispensing farthing 
and halfpenny breakfasts to a crowd of the 
hungriest and raggedest creatures he had 
ever seen, though liis personal experience 
of London destitution was e.xtensive. 

“ Here you are,” said a smiling damsel in a 
poke bonnet. “ I see you’re in a hurry; how 
much do you want ? ” 

“ ’Ow much for a fard’n ? ” asked Stumpy, 
with tne caution natural to a man of limited 
means. 

A small bowl full of steaming soup was 
placed before him and a hunk of bread. 

“For one fard'n’?” inquired the boy in 
surprise. 

“For one farthing,” replied the presiding 
angel in the poke bonnet. 

“ Here, young ’ooraan,” said Stumpy, set¬ 
ting down his basket, “ let me 'ave eleven 
fard’n's worth right away. There’s a big 
family awaitin' for it, an’ they’re all starvin', 
so do make haste.” 

“But, dear boy, you’ve brought nothing to 
carry the soup in." 

Stumpy’s visage fell. The basket could 
not serve him here, and the rate at which the 
soup was being ladled out convinced him 
that if he were to return for a jug there 
would not be much left for him. 

Observing his dilliculty, the attendant said 
that she would lend him a jug if he would 
promise to bring it bock. “ Are you an 
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^I’his is to be a year of exhibitions. We 
A have begun with the Yacht Show at 
Westminsier. and we are to have half a 
<inzen bazaars and other functions before 
the August Bank Holiday. Some of them 
are to be mere attractions to tempt the 
charitable, while one at least is to bo 
severely scientitic, in which we are not only 
to see the boats themselves, but the lines 
frbm which they have been built and the 
records of what they have done. Promises, 
however, in the model yachting world, as in 
all other worlds, are not quite the same thing 
as performances, and we shall believe in 
this enterprising show when we see it. It 
certainly is wanted, and has evidently been 
thought of in the true interests of the sport. 

An .Associatiou is also in the air in which 
the clubs are to be pledged to have at least 
one open event during the year, and to hold 
the races under a standard rule of measure¬ 
ment. When that comes we shall be saved 
much trouble, for we can then give a 
tabular list of winners with some hope of its 
being trustworthy as well as a test of quality. 
But until then we can only follow our old 
plan of a string of notes on the prominent 
clubs in alphabetical order. 

The post year was not a brilliant one, but 
it was a busy one. The Albert of Hull did 
not show to much advantage in the Whit 
Monday contest for the East Coast Shield, 
but had some good sport on its own water, 
particularly in September. The Alexandra 
seems to have been the busiest of the five 
Glasgow clubs, and gave its thirties and 
twenties quite enough to do besides finding 
employment for its tens, sevens, and smaller 
boats. At its regatta on Alexandra Park 
pond on Waterloo day Prince Albert proved 
the best out of five thirties, Jeseie the best 
oat of seven twenties, ond May the best out 


of nine sevens. The ten-raters had their 
innings u day or so afterwards, when there 
were no less than* eighteen entries. It is 
gratifying to find that sail area rating, origi¬ 
nally introduced by the Londoners in follow¬ 
ing the lead of the Y.K.A., is now being gene¬ 
rally adopted north of the Tweed in place of 
the fossil y4." 

Tlio great event of the Barrow year was 
the intcr-cIub match with the Harrlngigns 
on August Bank Holiday. In the thirty-ton 
class theiG were six entries, and Signal, the 
winner, was a Barrowite; in the twenty-ton 
class there were ten entries, and Jane, the 
winner, was also a Barrowite; but among the 
ten-tonner.s Violetta proved too wary for the 
Haick, and brought Harrington to the fore. 

A new and somewhat experimental club at 
Blyth had its opening race on Easter Monday, 
when it put on the water certain combina¬ 
tions of length and beam, cod's head and a 
lead mine or so. which will doubtless be 
eliminated in due course by the survival of 
the fittest. Boston’s Sunbeam proved but a 
transient ray at Inglemire Lane on Whit 
Monday ; and Bradford’s fleet of five did but 
little better, their luckiest, Sea Song, dying 
away in the third round. 

The Cardiff boats were on the water before 
Easter and became particularly busy in May. 
Clapham as usual Iwgan on Easter Monday, 
and worked through a long list of matches 
extending to the close of October and includ¬ 
ing among other varieties a day’s onting on 
the splendid pond at Southsea. This year 
there is some talk of a trip to Flret, which, 
as the Hampshire home of the Biddles, is 
widely known as the birthplace of model 
yachting, for thither, on rural felicity bent, 
has retired Mr. Bundle, one of the oldest 
members of this oldest of clubs- The Corin¬ 
thian, a Surrey club sailing biggish boats on 
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honest boy?” she asked, with an amused 
look. 

“ About as honest as most kids o’ the same 
sort.” 

“Well, ril trust you—and, mind. Go<l 
sees you. There, now, don't you fall and 
break it.” 

Our hero was not long in returning to tho 
dreary cellar, with the eleven basins of soup 
and eleven liunks of bread —all of which, 
with the previously' purchased luxuries, he 
spread out on the rickety table, to the un¬ 
utterable amazement and joy of the Wilkin 
family. 

Need we say that it was a glorious feast ? 
As there were only two chairs, the table was 
lifted inside of the bottonilcs.s bed, and some 
of the young people sat down on the frame¬ 
work thereof on one side and some on tho 
other side, while Mrs. Wilkin and her husband 
occupied the places of honour at the licud 
and foot. There was not much conversation 
at first. Hunger was too exacting, but in a 
short time tongues began to wag. Then the 
fire was lighted, and the kettle boiled, and tha 
halfpennyworth of tea infused, and thus the 
sumptuous meal was agreeably washed down. 
Even the baby began to recover under llio 
genial influence of warm food, and ma<le 
faces indicative of a wish to crow —but it 
failed, and went to sleep on sister's sliouldir 
instead. When it was all over poor Mrs. 
Wilkin made an attempt to “return thanks” 
for the meal, but broke down and sobbed 
her gratitude. 

Fculor, this is no fancy sketch. It is 
founded on terrible fact, and gives but a 
faint idea of the wretchedness and poverty 
that prevail in London—even the London of 
to-day! 
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small wateis, was apparently as enterprising 
as ever. The thrilling tale of its remarkable 
performances filled eight feet of the Model 
yachtsman, or about a foot a member. In 
the good time coming, when the rest of the 
clubs arc to be as liberal in their literature, 
the " journal of the sport ” will have to bo 
two miles long. 

The Dulwich people had rather a disap¬ 
pointment wlien the new lake in Brockwcil 
Park was laid out for bathing, an<i not for 
sailing, but they contrived to survive it. 
Dundee turned on its new water in April, 
and began racing on it with much spirit 
under a peculiar measurement rule “ on a 
marmalade ba8i.s of a pound and three- 
quarters to a ton,” ending up with an expe¬ 
dition to Monikic in Septemoer, when there 
were eighteen entries for the regatta. 

East Hull held a tournament with tlie 
Albert in May, and won 39 heats out of 49. 
On Whit Monday came the race for the 
East Coast Challenge Shield on the 
Kingston Pond, in which East Hull fared 
worse than Bradford ; but on the 17th of 
September, at the race for the North 
Challenge Shield on the Bradford water, the 
East Hull Flash took the prize home, not¬ 
withstanding all that Bradford, Bradford 
Moor, Kingston, and Scarborough could do. 
This Flash was quite the champion of the 
East Hull season. When the Serpentine 
tens wont north to put the Hull clubs on 
their mettle, and there was half a gale at 
Inglemire, East Hull made safe the victory 
for the north with Hash and Glance and 
Jock, Flash being easily first by scoring the 
highest possible. 

Exe, a rising club, had a very encouraging 
season. Gateshead opened its year by exhibit¬ 
ing half a dozen of its models at a Newcastle 
bazaar, in aid of a charitable object, and 
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would seem to have been satisfied with the 
season although sailing under difficulties 
among rowing boats and hurdles, in which 
exciting sport one of the welcome features 
was a victory on the part of that veteran 
from Sefton the S. H. Janies. A very 
different water is sailed on by the George 
boats at Kensington, which last year were 
installed in their new boat-house ; they have 
a clear course and a wide one, approachable 
all round, and with no other obstacles than 
the ducks, for the “pepper-box ’’ is not worth 
mentioning. During one of the recent races 
on this water the spectators were gratified 
with the sight of three ducklings deliberately 
boarding one of the boats and coolly taking 
a passage on her as she drove ahead across 
the pond. Jarrow sails on Hebbum lake, 
which is some distance down the Tyne from 
Gateshead, and has room enough and to 
spare on it. In April the Newcastle men 
took down ten of their boats to try con¬ 
clusions with the local club, with the usual 
result of the victory falling to those who 
knew the ways of the water best. In June 
Jarrow journeyed to Hexham to defend and 
retain the Tyneside cup for fifteen-raters; 
two months afterwards Jarrow was again at 
Hexham to secure after three attempts the 
Tyneside cup for tens; the champion fifteen 
being Meteor, the champion ten being Qenesta. 

Kingston, as we have seen, won the East 
Coast Shield, as they have done every alter¬ 
nate year since it was instituted ; but perhaps 
the great event of the season was the race in 
the storm on Inglemire lake, w'hen the 
Serpentine boats came from London to give 
a specimen of their powers, and neither 
Serpentines nor Kingstons were in the race, 
which was run away with by the heavy, 
Weatherly, lightly-canvassed boats from East 
Park. The Liverpool and Southport chal¬ 
lenge cup was fought for twice; the April 
fixture resulted in a drifting match in favour 
of the Manchester schooner Neptune, the 
October affair resolved itself into a battle 
between Liverpool and Manchester, no 
Southport boats taking part, although it was 
sailed on their water, and after a long struggle 
between thirteen boats the Liverpool Little 
George proved the winner. On Sefton Park in 
September, Liverpool had another inter-club 
matter in hand; five twenty-tonners from 


Belfast and two from Scarborough coming to 
race with eight of the local craft. 

The London is one of those clubs in com¬ 
fortable circumstances on a solid foundation, 
which does more work than talk, and goes 
steadily through its season’s fixtures without 
making any fuss about them. Its Thursdays 
were as well patronised as ever, and its Ber¬ 
mudian fifteens were again the chief attrac¬ 
tion of the Round Pond. The Lowestoft 
model beach yawls are as distinctive in their 
way as the London Bermudians, and their 
owners seem to be quite as proud of them 
and are more at home now on their improved 
pond with its convenient boat-house. 

Manchester has a fleet about thirty strong, 
and keeps it well employed in handicap and 
other matches with a view to occasional suc¬ 
cesses in foreign affairs. The Maxwell came 
to the front at Glasgow in September by 
winning the Moir salver from the all too con¬ 
fident Alexandra after a splendid contest in 
a satisfactory westerly breeze. The Medway 
continued its exciting struggles with wind 
and tide in Chatham Reach, with the usual 
barge-rammings and other characteristic di¬ 
versions. 

The Model Yacht Sailing Association had 
two inter-club matches with the Serpentines 
out and home, and beat them on both occa¬ 
sions by total points, although a Serpentine 
boat headed the list each time. The Ser¬ 
pentine boats were 1730 ten-tonners, but those 
of the Association were of their old class of 30 
inches on the water-line. These victories 
seem to have put such heart into the Asso¬ 
ciation that they have issued a challenge to 
any club in 1893, provided, apparently, that 
they do not use ten-foot poles. But who 
uses ten-foot poles? We thought that sort 
of thing died with the Victoria Park clubs. 

The Newcastle fifteens did not show up 
well in the Hexham match for the Tyneside 
Cup, although their sailing in home waters 
on Bull Park lake encouraged hopes of vic¬ 
tory ; and, as already mentioned, the match 
at Hebbum with the Jarrow men also ended 
disappointingly. Port Glasgow’s report for 
the year is that they are still alive, Port of 
Plymouth's that they have only just begun, 
Portsmouth's that they are talking of putting 
more finish on their craft—which was surely 
wanted, as it is wanted in the craft of a good 


many other clubs who would be all the better 
for a little less of the “that’ll do” system. 
A model should not only sail well, bnt should 
be as clean and smart as a racing crack, and 
as fit to go under a glass case as on the water. 

The Scarborough boats were quite out of 
luck in the Challenge Shield matches, and 
seem to have spent the greater portion of 
their season in going forth to the mere to 
see the reeds shaken by the wind and other¬ 
wise dealt with, but in October matters woke 
up considerably, and eight twenties and four¬ 
teen tens had a breezy time of it. On 
Guy Fawkes' Day ten twenties came to the 
line for the Mayor’s silver cop, which was 
borne away, appropriately enough, by the 
Victory, and a week afterwards the Spyer 
Gup brought out fourteen tens of miscella¬ 
neous rig in all their glory of light weather 
canvas. Like Scarborough the Serpentine 
conspicuously failed in inter-club contests, 
but their home events, though fewer than 
usual, were quite as well filled. Their season 
was not one of triumph, but they were con¬ 
tented with it and mean to do better in the 
year now begun. 

And for model yachting generally 1893 
promises well. By renewing the lease to sail 
area the Yacht Racing Association has given 
a lead on the measurement question which 
cannot fail to do good. For many years now 
in these pages we have done our best to im¬ 
press on our readers the undoubted fact that 
model yachts, to be model yachts, roust bo 
built to the same system of measurement, 
and classed in the same classes as the full- 
sized yachts afloat. On that Ime alone can 
the sport prosper. But various as existing 
methods of measurement may be, they are not 
quite as bad as would seem to be the case 
from the list of clubs given in a well known 
journal every month, which is chiefly valu¬ 
able as a mine of very curious information. 
We learn from it, for instance, that the Cen¬ 
tennial Club of New South Wales has its 
“ measurement from outside of stern to inside 
of rudder head.’’ This would make an ex¬ 
cellent subject for a prize competition. How 
far do they go outside the stern ? How do 
they get inside the rudder head ? .^d when 
they have got there, how do they arrive at 
the boat's tonnage ? Probably on the prin¬ 
ciple of parallax ? 


nrSTITUTIONS FOB BOYS. -III. CHOIR SCHOOLS. 


I N our twelfth volume of the “ B. 0. P.,’’ we 
published an amusing little sketch, 
under the heading “ Little Singing Boys—By 
one of them,” of St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
School, an institution which we fancy is by 
no means so familiar to those who enjoy the 
musical portion of the Cathedral services, as 
it should be. 

The writer of the sketch referred to com¬ 
menced his story, it may perhaps be re¬ 
membered, thus: 

“ The ceremony attendant upon the writer’s 
first introduction to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir School took the form of a volley of 
radishes aimed at his ten-year-old head. 
The most delicate consideration could not 
have suggested a happier reception, or placed 
him more at ease under the catechetical 
exercise which every schoolboy is pot through 
the instant he meets his future fellows. Ever 
since the proud moment when his mother 
kissed and congratulated him upon success¬ 
fully coming through the ordeal of prelim¬ 
inary examination and voice-trial his life bod 
held a terror. Hia* sisters and bis cousins 
and his aunts ’ had individually and oolleo- 


1. St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir School. 

tively impressed upon him the staid and 
decorous behaviour which would be required 
from him in associating with the young 
gentlemen of the choir, ‘whom,’ they said, 

‘ from intimate contact with deans, canons, 
etc., could not fail to imbibe mnch of that 
dignity and sobriety of demeanour which 
characterises them.’ 

“ The St. Paul’s choir boy has splendid 
opportunities of getting into that state of 
dishevelment and grime which is as much 
a solace to the healthy boy as of disgust to 
his female relatives. The playground is 
situated on the flat roof of the school, where, 
in the midst of the thousands of London 
chimney-pots, he disports himself in an iron 
cage. The tyranny of the Dean and Chapter, 
in collnsion with the head master, has 
ordained that each elder boy should ^ re¬ 
sponsible for a junior appearing at service, 
table, lessons, etc., with clean hands and 
face. The Archdeacon of Zanzibar, how¬ 
ever, said, ‘ It wakened in him most 
pleasurable reminiscences to see them at 
play. He could almost fancy he was among 
his own little native choir boys.’ 


“ The condition of the St. Paul's chorister 
boy seems to have varied with the times very 
considerably. In the days of Good Queen 
Bess it is possible he might have been 
brought by force, by a sort of ecclesiastical 
pressgang, from some minor choir in the 
country ; for the choirs of St. Paul’s and the 
Chapel Royal were allowed to send out officers 
armed with the royal warrant to take away, 
willy nilly, any promising boy from the less- 
favoured choirs. 

“ All this is now happily changed. There is 
now no need for impressment. Admission 
to the choir is keenly competed for by candi¬ 
dates from all parts of the kingdom, carefnl 
parents considering the scholastic advantages 
as equivalent to about £100 per year for each 
boy. The successful ones give themselves 
up entirely to the service of the choir so long 
as their boys' voices last, and in return 
receive boa^, lodging, medical attendance, 
and a grammar-school edneation. The 
‘ board ’ wonld be considered by a public 
school boy luxurious, the forty boys eating 
not only at all meals at the same table as 
the masters, but of the same dishes. The 
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head master is always a cathedral dignitary, 
unmarried, and, with the other masters, lives 
not only in the same building, but literally 
with the boys.” 

Thus far, then, we have allowed the “ old 
boy ” to speak. Now we will give some more 
detailed particulars, for which we are in¬ 
debted to the present head master, whose 
courtesy in the matter we would most cordi¬ 
ally acknowledge. 

Many persons passing for the first time 
through the locality near St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral generally known as Doctors’ Commons, 
are puzzled by the appearance of a strange- 
looking building with terra-cotta facings, in 


the Italian style, which stands at the corner 
of Dean's Court and Carter Lane. 

This building is the house in which the 
choristers of St. Paul's Cathedral are boarded 
and educated, and where they receive that 
musical training for which they have gained 
a fair reputation. The house, of which the 
accompanying sketches (within and without) 
give a good idea, was built from the designs 
of the Cathedral Surveyor, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
about the year 1878. Until this time (at any 
rate, for a great number of years) the choir 
boys resided at their own homes—of neces¬ 
sity in the neighbourhood of London—and 
came up each day for the morning and after¬ 
noon services, the hours between being 
devoted to their musical and general educa¬ 
tion. Now boys are drawn from al) parts of 


the country, from Scotland on the one side, 
and Cornwall on the other. 

The “ Choir House ” is adapted for the ac¬ 
commodation of forty boys, with an adeciuate 
staff of masters. Nor do their numbers often 
fall below this figure. For although usually 
not more than from about thirty-two to thirty 
six are actually in the choir, the remainder are 
in training and “on probation.” It docs not, 
however, frequently happen that a boy who has 
beenelected as a “probationer "failstoqualify 
ultimately for formal admission into the choir. 

Boys are admitted into the school between 
the ages of eight and ten. They have to pass 
a preliminary examination in elementary 


Latin and the ordinary English subjects. 
The chief test, however, is, of course, that of 
their vocal powers. And in this respect they 
must give promise not only of godU and 
powerful voices, but also of decided talent for 
music. When once admitted, they usually 
remain until their voices break, t.e. until they 
are from about fourteen to sixteen years of age. 
Although, if a boy fails to be of sufficient use 
in the choir, he is liable to receive notice of 
withdrawal at any time. 

During the time that boys are in the 
school they receive board and education 
entirely free. They are commonly said to 
live well, and to receive many indulgences 
which boy.s do not generally look for in ordi¬ 
nary schools. On the other hand, living as 
they do in the heart of the city, they are 


somewhat closely confined. But the locality 
is healthy, and they have a large and airy 
playground on the flat roof, covered in with 
wire, and not inaptly compared sometimes to 
a huge bird-cage. Here they can indulge in 
a modified form of cricket, football, and other 
games. Besides this, on one day in the 
week (unless they go, as occasionally, to 
visit their friends) they are taken to a private 
field near London, where they con take part 
in out-door games without restriction. And 
it is generally thought that, notwithstanding 
their disadvantages, they do not as a whole 
compare unfavourably with other boys in 
athletic exercise and sports. 

The boys are mostly the sons of profes¬ 
sional men, and their education is such as is 
given in preparation for the public schools, 
viz. elementary Latin and Oreek and mathe¬ 
matics. besides the ordinary English subjects. 
And it is found for the most part that boys 
who do pass on to larger schools (a certain 
number, on leaving, go straight into offices, 
etc.) take a fair place. The ordinary educa¬ 
tion is carried on under a headmaster and 
two or three assistants, most of whom are 
graduates and reside in the schoolboQse. 
The musical training is under the direction 
of the Cathedral organist. Dr. Martin, who has 
also an able assistant. 

The daily services in the Cathedral make a 
good hole in the boys’ time. But to those 
who love music, os most of them do, theso 
services form a pleasant break in the daily 
routine. Apart from this, their morning hours 
are usually devoted exclusively to school work; 
the afternoon to vocal practice and recrea¬ 
tion ; the evening to preparation and play. 
To ensure fresh air and exercise, if the 
weather is fine enough, they always take half 
an hour's walk before breakfast. Besides a 
weekly half holiday, they usually go away all 
together for about five weeks in the summer 
(when the musical services in the Cathedral 
are maintained by men’s voices only), and 
half of them at a time for a certain number 
of days at Christmas and Easter. 

Through the liberality of certain of the 
City Companies during the past year, the 
School has acquired the great advantage 
of being able to help some of its most 
deserving boys to complete their education at 
other schools, after leaving St. Paul’s, by 
means of exhibitions of the annual value of 
about 401. The Dean and Chapter have also 
been enabled to lay by a certain sum with 
which they can later on assist a deserving 
boy to the University. This is a great gain ; 
for while so much was being done for boys 
during the time they were at school, it was a 
drawback to be unable to hold out a further 
reward at the end of their time. 

The School has not yet been established 
on its present footing sufficiently long to be 
able to boast of having turned out any great 
celebrities. But there are several “ old boys " 
who give considerable promise. Sir John 
Stainer is an old St. Paul’s chorister, but he 
belonged to the school under its former 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 

APRIL. 


I.—In Onrden, Poultry Sun, Pigeon Loft, 
Apiary, Babbitry, Kennel, etc. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., u.d., r.k. 

Odr Garurn's.—T lie unions need All tlic attention 
we can gire tla-ui thU year. Tlie iHlittetit will >b>w- 
erer. Ii.tve mc>»t of the rough work flnislicl, and w> 
seeds can be got in at oiioe. As eitrly as I'O’isible, t'le 
principal croiM of vegetalile seeds sliouid be sown. 
Mark out nil your beds Qrst, and make eiich liltlo 
division pathway t>ctween these. Tliis }«uliway neol 
ouly be ten iaches wide. Plnee tlie garden line along 
first, and go along b<-side it. your feet logethcr, 
stAmpiiig Imnl: tiieii get a sp.nde and go over it again, 
taking out a little earth a'l along, and waiteriiig it. 
over the beil. Make the 1 )cits au;li as long as y ml please, 
but no wilier tlmu the length of an ordinary Iok- handle. 
Rake them uU as level us a table, breaking every morsel 
of eloil. 

The usual disbuice between rows is nine inches, but 
peas ehoitid he itown in two rows a few inches aiMrt, so 
tliat you can stake both together. The wider a|urt 
peas .arc, the better they will grow. 

Mark out or iiietisuri! out your rows, and pluce the 
line to each, tlimi witli tlie Inick of t)ie rake hollow out 
tlie shallow drill. Wlieii you h.ave ina<le three drids, 
sow your crop of onions, carrot*, jurdey, Wt. turnips, 
or wlwtcver el..c it i.*. then oarcfidly’ rake over the 
earth witliout disturbing tlie sceds.anJ go on with 
three more drills. 

Do uot Sow too thickly. To Jo so is but a waste of 
•toL 

Some “cotch ganlener* scatter ashes over the beils 
after they are wwii, and then l>eat them lightly and 
evenly down with a spede. This not only Icsik* pretty, 
but the rows arc more easily seen wlien tliey pcc-p 
tlirough the ground. 

In m.ikliig *<-ci lieils. do not let tlicm encroach on 
the bonlcrs left all round tlio walks for bushes and 
tluwci^ 

As you sow each crop, put down a iicg with a hdiel 
on it, to show you w hi'.di is which. I’lniif now all the 
rest of your imtatoc*, I'luiit greens. TIk-v will s,s>u 
come on now. So will wecls. Keep thos-ih'iwn or pii 1 
tlwm up when very young. It will *,ive a ih-al of fiiturB 
trouble. I'larly In this iDonth.ms,-* may still la> trinimeil 
bock. See that hedges are trim now, U^-ause gruwtli is 
coming on fast. 

Bow atiiiiials. Those penny packets are fairly gntwl, 
and they give you all iufonuatioii us to culture. Only 
jiut rememlxT that you must give thciii clniti grouoii, 
plenty of manure, and a little ws>( to kivp the .slug* ofT. 
and that they will not grow comimct ami rich if shade 1 
from tlie sun. 

Plant your window Ixixes, and sow creepers and 
climbers. Make rockeries. You can beautify anvtlilng 
with trailing flower*. Tlie canary creejKT is li vefv rich 
and lovely one with it.s liriglit yellow flouers, aiid can 
cither be trained up tlie sidi's of the window, or to form 
arches, ic. The Tro/Mtulum •preiuta. or tSwltish iias- 
tnrtiiim. is one mass of small crini<oii bloom*. The Tom 
Thumb nasturtium is very elTe-live. Tlioii you have 
all the ordinary box-flowefs.such as geranium.*, lobelia, 
4ic. In fact, anvtliing not loo lilgh, but sliowy, does 
well for the winilow Isixe*. 

Y‘ou must not forget b.iskct-work. A hanging liasket 
if nicely arranged is a thing of beauty and a joy all the 
summer through. It ought to be la«refnllv arrangel 
before being hung up, ami the flower* cliaiigeil as they 
fade : Ivy geraniums, pretty nasturtiums, compact and 
pendulous climbers, &c.,and flower* of dilTereiil sliaile* 
and colour*. If you have iieilher wiiidow-box nor 
basket, but still have a window w“th a southern or 
western aspect, you ought to sot about doing it up at 
once. Miud you fasten the box socurelv, for, after all 
lald and done, tlie descent of a tlower-bux on a gcutlc- 
m in's liat might result in “ ructions." 

TliK Pori.'rRT Ri'.s'.—Y’mi will I hope havocliiekens 
roming, and chicks to feol. with eggs ipilore for break* 
list. Do not forget feeding your sitting fowls well, 
however. Fecil the fowls in the ruu In the ordinary 
wiy. If tiioy l ave a grass run now, tlicy will pick up 
a IwC of nice juicy food, and leosou the ex pense of their 
keeji. Egg-bound is a troublesome complaint to which 
weakly or orer-feil hens are liable, especially if too 
much couflueil. or kept without a sufflciency of green 
stuff. A couple of U-aspoonfuls of treaelo or caator-oil 
may relieve It, and at the same time an Injeofioii of 
warm olive or sweet oil will mend matter*. But give 
c louic of iron, ami a gooil one U the old-faahioiied one 
of rusty null* in the water. 

April Bliowcr* arc o:t.-n cold, and if yon wish your 
fowl* well. Jim will ha' <• u good shelter for tm>m. 
When they catch a elilil. they go off laying, aod pro- 
ventiuo is always U tter than core. 


If you have no grass run, do not forget to throw 
green ganicii rubbish into the ruu aud put a handful or 
two of oat* over it. 

Remember that laying hens must not be fattened, so 
too mucli food of a floury or starchy nature will niili* 
tate against egg-production. Butcher's lean parings, 
bolleil biitlocks'lights, and meaty scraps are the best 
and safest stimulants for laying fowls. 

Ill selecting eggs for hstehiiig. see that they are not 
only shapely, but that they are the proiUice of young 
strong fowl* of the correct breed you desire. 

N.B.—I desire speciiilly to remind my readers that 
any information too long for the ('iirro»pondeuce 
column* can always l>e answered ill the Doings, If it be 
such a* may prove generally useful. 

TiiK I’lumx Loft.-B eware of giving over hanl or 
old peas or beau*, and do not forget that in the bree<ling 
soa.«on a mixtuie of niitritiou* seoil* i* ofrcii advan- 
tngiDu*. Keep the loft dry mid clean, else you may be 
plagueil with vermin. On Chi* subject !>r. Schneider, 
writing laivly to a French ]Mt>er, describes in gtouing 
terras the efficacy of the sulphide of luirium ns an 
insocticidc. He rccommcinls that this chemical be 
placci] in small molicine pliials, and hung nijout the 
pivtini lofts and isiultry roo-ts—leave the stoppers out 
of cniwuc. According to the doctor, it ai-t* like magic. 
W'hen three parts have evaporated, the remainder will 
be found to nave acquired a yellow tinge, and is now 
iiieh’S.*. It shoulil then be ren.->wei|. 

Well, coupled witli cleanlineKs. this mty be trieil, I 
do not speak from experience of iti however, iiiid I 
cannot advise you to let any di*infiv-tai>t take entirely 
the place of washing and general cleanliness. Hula* 
an uiljiinct, disinfectant* of the min-poisoiinu* kind, 
such as Sanitos and the Californian Borax of sliops, do 
much good. 

Tkf. Avi.iry.—T) o not hang the broeiling-cage too 
high, becau.se. from lights and fires, gu-c* ohnoxiiius tn 
litsdth float ailing the iisif. You may still Is'ghi tlie 
canary fancy, taking care that tlie biol* are young and 
strung ami livelv. Do not forget the sjiooiifnl of egg 
and biscuit crumb to l■llc■ll biril daily, and li-t it be fiesli 
daily. Nor the grei'ii fissl, nor saiil, nor fiesh wiiUt 
every morning. Soft flltcnd wiitor 1.* best ami the 
foiiiibiin slnaild always lio riiisdl out. Only by care In 
fetrling ami temhiig tlie hml* ivin you steer elcarof the 
many troubles with whicli the brctsling season Is rife. 

The RATiniTRY.—Rciul Imek for a few months, and 
yon will Kiiil plenty of iiifovuiaciou about buiiiiins 
tsiiccia'ly in Doings for February. 

The Kksxri.—You may wash ycu' favourite now 
and (hen at this season, hut k<a-pon u itii the hrurh all 
tlio same. Gimril against the dog catcliing cold. 
only on the luorning of a flue drv day. Ix't the water 
be lukewarm. Use a not too alkaline soap, I rreom- 
lueiid and use Dirax ixnip, csiH'ciiilly where there is 
any irrit-itiim. or Litiuiline, tlioiigli thi* I* dear. Then 
we liave Spratt's for vermin, aud I’eur*'. Tlie l>eniity iif 
a good soap is that it dues not roniove the lovely gloss 
from the r-oat. Give the lo-st water cold as a douche, 
then fecil tlie dog a little and take him for a run. tkw 
that the kcniiei and beddiug ore always dry. 

LiTTi.K Peopuk's Pcts.- 1 have just mmie a memo 
to write some luragrapli* on tnese in the Doing*. I'll 
begin next n oiith with the" Japanese Waltxiiig MonsiV’ 
an extraordinary little thing. 80 girls and boy* Icsik 
out. There are lots of otiicr druU wvc crt-atiin-s tlist 
will come in for a word nr two in wiison, only let mo 
repeat, never buy a pet till y<iu know how to fecil ami 
keep it. and have it* beilroom and Mttiiig-ruom ready, 
aud lu dluuer too before it cuues home. 


II.—The Hataralist. 

By Ret. Theodors Wood, f.k.s. 

I. BlTlM.-—When I was a small boy. as cntlmsia.*tic 
about birds and Insects and all things flying, creeping, 
and crawling as any small boy could wd'l Iw, my spirics 
useil to go down to xero about the middle of No'vembc', 
and remain there, with slight fluctuations, through¬ 
out the whole of the winter. But when AT'til dawin-il 
at lost, they always went np with a run; fur in April 
tliere really is work to be ihme. and op|x>rtnnltle« for 
collecting heoome more numerous every day. 

Almost all the binls which have lemaincd during 
the winter will now be laying, and the oologist (I hope 
the printer will set this wnnl up rightly—he nearly 
always thinks that I have forgotten the x) ought to 
make many an addition to lii* colleotiou before the 
month is out. Don't try to blow the eggs as you take 
than. They will travel quite safely If packed in strong 


bosM with plfntf of cotton wooL Only you must be 
careful not to drop or jump from a low branch u> the 
ground, unless you have first emptied your imckrts ot 
their burden. 

Many birds nest on the ground, or even disiiensc with 
a nest altogether, and simply lay their eggs in some 
natural hollow. The jilovensfor example, are contcutcil 
with the slightest Uepression. and somehow niauagc to 
arrange their eggs in such a way tli it it i» very hanl 
Indecil to see them. Most of tl'Csie bin!* lav just four 
egga. neither more nor less, aud arrange them in the 
form of a cross, with the smaller cmls tiirncil i.iwnrd. 

Some of the larger egg* arc not verv la-v m l,l,iw. 
An ordinary pm or necile will not jWnrtrate ilicir 
shcIU, while a penknife is apt to slip, ami do diielnl 
damage. But there is a sjxcikI iioiillc, in be oldniMil 
of most drapers, which has throe distinct Mile*, all Inst 
in the i>oiiit; ami you cannot have a liettcr in-irutuciit 
than this for making the necessary periiirniimu. 

"Hord-iet eggs" arc a great miisai'ce to blow, itnd 
some collector* Iwll them lianl, and do nut nttcnii.t me 
operation at all. But, eetting aside tlie (.n t that i gg* 
80 treated ajway* ileconi[ioso at la>t. and ciuih' the 
drawer or box which cyntaiiis them to simll nnvit 
abominably, the Ixiiling will often dcsTriiv tin-inlimrs, 
which in Some instances can Ik- partly cllaeisi evi n by 
carciesi handling. And there are vevy few hard-s t 
egg* whicli cannot be blown by incoiis of a hitleciire. 
Of course you must make the priiiciiml hole nmi-ii 
larger tiiaii usual. Ssmietimes it will U- iieivs-ary to 
remove a piece of sliell nearly a quarter cf an inch 
wpiare. Then, before attempting to extract tlie ron- 
teiit*. pas* the iiwdic ilirniigli ami ihrinigli tlicin from 
siiie to side, so a* to hnsik up the [wrtly loi nn <1 organ*. 
After two or three niimites of tlii*’work. yon will 
generally liiij that the sliell can be cmpiied'wiiliout 
uii v very great difficulty. 

IlemenilHT that the egg* of jome birds vary very 
much. Imtli in Site and cnlonriiig; and try to'gvi i* 
representative a s»rics a* jsp*>iUe. 

II. lN*i:i'Ti*.—.\pril is tlie liest niinith for working 
Ilio salliiw cutkiii*, wliU-li. while thrv la.-t, are innic 
attractive to moths than even "Migar" itMif, Chmi.e 
the bu*lies wliicli bwir male ciitkin* (yi.n ran iilwiiy* 
teli tliese liv theirlar;c.'.'Ueand lpri:.dit'giibn n coiiiui'). 
and vi*it tliem on mild evenings, he ion with a lanfi in, 
the biggest rliict tlist voii Clin Iwg nr Ixiriow. mid 
pl-’Hlf of Wdlowcdilp piii-boxe*. (Itnsflas; \i>il can 
get of Hiiy dniggi-t, ill four *lzc^ m-suii. foV aiNnit 
eig!it|ienec or iiioc(iciicc a dozen nets.) Voii wuii'c 
want a net. \Vliin you reach the spread tlie 

slu-ct ciiiefully on tlic gTnuml. and geiiiiv >hiike the 
bii'hisi over it. Down cii i nnr kin-i'i at ..I'n e. and l>ox 
tlie moth*, wliieli will lie tor a imniiie or f vi-. preti'iicj- 
iiig to Ih- di-ail, Tlicn move on to fii>h buslies, and 
conic hack in half an hour, by whicli liu.c a new ret 
of visiUirs will liuvii arrlveil. 

B>' day, begin searching the isilings in earnest. The 
earlier you make your rouml* the lictter. u* tiintlis 
leave a fence os soon as tlie sun shine* iiion tlietii. 
Tree-trunk*, nm, must be carefully exiinniusi. You 
will find the northern and western side* as a rule lU* 
most prtshiciivc. No Imtteillies a* yet, save wliiies. is 
few liilicrnateil tortolseshe Is and admirat*. and uii oc. 
cusional «uiphur. lint llie Imo ornnge uinli-rwingi* 

I Hrep/iiit pnnh'tiiat and B n Hhn ) me “out," ainl nimw 
to sollow-blo-isom in the daytime; und the i'm|icror 
(Sn/arnia anp.ni) files over heuih. 

III. Pl-AN rs.- The Isdanist, too. ought to Iw busy. 
AH the riiili l* lire in bios om. Ixsik mil for ti e Imiry 
violet ill cliulk and limestone soil, and the marsli violat- 
in bog* and swampy gnunid, Tlic Initierbur Mowers on 
rivor-bauks aud iu w-ct mtwdnw* ; and a wai< ii slmuM 
be ke^it fur the odd little tm tliwort, w liich gn>u * us w 
parasite on the roots of the huiel. Isig * mcrcurv und 
wood spurge liuth ought to lie foniid in wik-Ib. and tli» 
friCiUary to lie lookel for in mea-low*. Tlie *piiler 
orchis flower* on chalk hill*, but i* very r.in-. The 
vernal squill it local, but aisnind* mi Hie gru—i :-i<i|M's 
of tlie Cornish coast; and ilic wiM tulip, with its 
yell(<w, drooping blossom, »iti|i, |sl’hiips, Ik- fouud i» 
chalk pit*. 

One wonl of caution. Jf you ihoiiU be fortunate- 
enough to hit upon a ran-plant growing in anyulinii. 
dance, don't ruusack the place for every ariiilnbl'e .{nvi. 
men fur pur{io*cs of exi-liange. imU liai inanv ci-ibvtor.-i 
have done this in the |<Hst, witli 1 he re-iilt ihut timny 
plants once natives of Diitain an- now wliollv rxiiiict, 
while not a few others seem ui be on the mini' to exier- 
roination. Take loiir own *[Hi'inieii'. and one or two 
beside* if you neeil them: di-tiirb tin- ri».|s a-htile as 
potHdbte.and leavear loasi some of ihepLiiit* ahogeilier 
untoucln*!. So shall you 'Hti*f> ymir iMUaiiical ta-Ie* 
and requirements, and at the same time prescrvcuquieb 
and uotnxiUed ooiiacleoc«i 
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Wnn* Mick (SanI).—Any bird shop. We do not care 
to give addresses. 

ParrikRet (A. Grant).—All depeztds on the sort. 

Pkicb ok Bantams {Lover of “B. 0. P.”).—See the 
‘•Stock Keeper.” “ Feathered World," or indeed any 
paper dealing with domestic animals. 

<2dacks Aoai.v (Spo#).—Y ou will do best never to read 
a quack book, or tlie advertisement of any quack 
whatever. Read the Advice t»» Boys given in otir lii.»t 
Christmas Xnmiier.to Iw obtained through any book¬ 
seller, or direct from our otnee. 

Varicockli: (Borneo).—Yes, it can ho ctireii. Consult 
a regular surgeon. Do nut cycle till you have taken 
such advice. 

Smokixu Asn Drink (Gin).—What a fearful confes¬ 
sion for a lad of 19. N«> woniier your hc-nit inlpitatt-s. 
Your life is not worth five years'certuiD iniretm.si- 
unless you reform. Coiisuh a doctor about your 
heart at once. 

Tattoo MakkO (Reader) can be removed only by 
surgeon's kuife or burning. 

Can't makk rnw our (Charlie Brown).—Dear Charlie, 
was it you or tlie parrot who ate the packet of blMk 
lend ami the pound of Kp<oni s.altsl’ Amivrliichof 

J 'ou has the white face ? If the parrot swa]Iuwe<l the 
cad, he did quite right in taking salts after. This 
lias nothing to do with feather-|ucking. You are 
feeding him too stimulatingly. If poii have a white 
face, take ten drops of dialys^ iron in water twice a 
day after meals, for a moncli. Take the tub whether 
you like it or nut. 

Bantams (Sebrigtit).—We do not know of any book ou 
Baatams only. 

liOOKiNa STRAIGHT IN TTIK F.tCK (Unesayh—1. You 
should cultivate the habit when talking. But staring 
should never be obtrusive. 3. The various Siiaiiish 
breeds, also Game and Dorking and Croes-brceils. 
SoKmiiNG IK TUB Doings on Lin.vets (Several OM 
Boys).—Yes. Ttic doctor has your note, and he won't 
forget. 


BiTLLrnicRKs (Lover of Birds).—Ob no; must be In a 

large aviary. 

Book ox Dorhicb (Monte Carlo).—Tliere Is one(6</. 
we think) ou fancy mice published by Upcott Gill, 
and Co., 170, Strand, that includes dormice. 

TooTHAi'Hk (Sufferer).—There is no cure apart fnim 
attention to general health,and an occasional visit to 
the dentist—not necessarily to bare teeth extmcteil, 
but only seen to. 

SR'OND Wind (J. Morton).—Bocntise you arc not in 
form. Try gooil walking exercise fur tlirce wei'ks 
before cycling, and take the morning tub. 

Kl.R'TUK At. (A. J. .‘Jynies and F. Jenkiunl.- It isquile 
imjiosjiblcto give here full details of tlic coiiiiructii -i 
of nil electric hvomotive ; we Imve it “ in our niiml's 
eve" as a imssible sulijeet for n future iirticlo. 
Roughly siieaking, theciim-iit goes tlirougli the rcils, 
one mil l>eiiigcounecte<l with nnetcnnlnal of l>atler\, 
a <iynaiiu>. tlic other with the other terminid. Tlie 
“ sort of motor to u.se" is the one in wldeh a doiilili' 
magnet on each side acts on a n'vo’viiig driini.the 
bides of which are colDiK<se<l of fiat |iieci-s of sofv 
iron. Tlie axle of this iln;m ha.s a pulley wUix-I wldeh 
is connecud with the wheels of the " ciigine." 

J. A. IL—If it really must not cost more tlinii you .say, 
we sliould get one of ilrifilths' " iTuiiK-it ' oftiiiinea- 
and-a-lialf” hand-canier.ts. or LniicasU-r's "ii'iini- 
grapli." The former you can get from \V. (rriftlchs 
A Co., Higligate Hquare. Ilirminghain. tlie latter from 
J. Laucoster A Sou, 7, Colmore Row, Birmiughiim. 

C. K B.—1. At any phopigmpliie dealers'. If yon have 
none near ton. send 1«. to Messrs. It. .1. Kdwurds A 
Co., Tlie (rnive. Hackney. for a slivs't. 3. Yes. 3, 
All the Instautograph lenses have stoj>s. 

MATiNii PiOKONS (W. H. T.).—1. Yes, they may. 3. 
About May. 3. Yes. 4. Better give a nesting pan. 

MEIilfl'S IN G. 0. P. (CEnoiio). 1. Ve*. you tittve 
guessed rightly. 2. Could not say witiioui seeing. 
One of tlic ligaments was must likely hicernii'i. Use 
cold water to it every day. A bamluge would do 
gcsxi. 


W.ARTN '(Subicriber).—1. Nitrate of silver io stick. 
Touch only tlie wart, day after day. S. Back Noe. 
Direct or through agunU. 

Snxvki.ixg (Nero).—Better have the nose examinetl, it 
may be a polypus. 

Y’ofNG PiGKoNs (H. E. Spark.').—As soon as they can 
fly well. 

Training a Dog (J. S. Wooihvanll.—Too long to jrt> 
into in these columns. You ought nut to chain liitu. 

(in<»vix<! Tau. fW. K.). -Ttien" is no way. It is your 
nature to bi' Miiiill In sUiturc. lie large in mind, 
bwiiuming »ill ilu no liurm. 

OxoN. -A colniireil plate of the Highland tartans uras 
the froiiriipiiH’,’ of our filth volume, and there was a 
dc'erlptive article. The volume luis long been out 
ot print. 

F. H. M. (S, Mount lloaeon. Rath).—The u.soil penny 
postage stamps an- only valimblc as waste-jai»T. It 
may, liowcvcr, iutere.st some of our readers wlio liave 
Iss-n similarly tni'lisl, to know that you have a 
million of them for d' -|iosal. 

Rrsiiixc. IlivEit. Certainly not. In aworkofimaptn- 
atioD. you can hardl.i cx)ss‘t the accuracy os to fact 
that yo.i get in a scientific yeur-buok. 

VicToitiAX. —1. The articles on nand-Camem Making 
Is-gaii on October 3,1(19]. 2. Take t«ru iiegutivo) ami 
cum bine. 

C. B, Wau.f.v.— 1. The “ Gigantic," of tl» White Star 
Line. 3. The Flying Scotchuian, average from Graiit- 
ham til Retford miles an hour, i^-c "Kveryday 
Life on the Kailnia 1." The longest run without a 
stop is from Newcastle to Killnburgh, 124} miles at 
431 miles an hour ; the next longest U from Grant liam 
to Xing's Cros.s, lUS} miles at 34 miles an bunr. 

l-'KUX.—The South Western is the only railway south 
of the Thames which runs over 30 miles an hour ou 
an average fora journey. Tlie Cliatliam’s host is 47^. 
the Brighton's best is 467, the South Eastern's best 
is 46}. 



Pox Terrisr (Wbat Cheer).—1. Wasli once a fort¬ 
night. Mix a handful of salt In tbe last or cold rliis- 
ing water. This may fix the coat. 2. They are 

rinrke.1 whc'i 


Sing 1 X0. KTe,(A Struggling IIojk’).-S oniediiv we may. 
Yon should put yoursi-lf under u good teacher at 
onoe, if you wish tu liceomo ii singer. We liojic yon 
1 i\ t-t ih’-nt, In.. iinl tin-gif--i» I'A-o M Miclo-ly. 


Jack.—A pparently you are on the right road as far as 
you have gone, but you mtut keep up the technical. 
Y'on cao obtain fiartieulars of the examtiialioD by 
•• liiiug to till. R*.-_i?irar oi Glasgow 'UniTcr.-.i \. 

I'--' rai'l.-j nliiiwlswere first inip«luwl -g 

' 1 -uiii.- 1.1 III. ti.iit;.-..f Trafalgar. Tiien-wa.sa:- - 
■ I 1 - - I • I .liiiliurgh alxnit the lame tllie-. 

I'- I.I-- i.vi |iii»in<.<-.i ciiiiri-ly by the hum camc 
ii'.iii .Ni'i ai'-ii, iind I’at'liy foUotU'l iu the Huueycar. 


uioiinting 















CHAPTER II.—AT AI.ROY COURT. 

OiNCLAiR was not long left in doubt upon the question 
^ whether he was definitely to be asked to tutoriso 
tho young heir of Alroy. On tho next morning, os he 
was proceeding with the arrangement of his goods and 
chattels. Mrs. Bryant entered the room, her bare arms 
betokening that she had hastened from the very heat 
of her kitchen duties. 

“ Why, sir, if it isn’t the Baronet’s kerridge, with 
blue liveries and cockades in their hats, as is stopping 
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at the gate! It’s Sir Marmyjuke AJroy’s 
own eelf, and the young gentleman 
what'9 to succeed to the title is coming 
up the walk 1 To think of that! Well, 
to be sure —that an honour 1 He never 
come near the place in Mr. Wallace’s 
time, as was the last curate. You’ve 
good reason to be proud of yourself, 
sir! ” 

Sinclair jumped up from his chair, and, 
looking out of the window, he saw his 
young acquaintance of the prerious even¬ 
ing coming up the garden-path. He 
hurried to the door to welcome him. 

“ Good-morning, Angus ; I am very 
pleased to see you.” 

” Good-morning, Mr. Sinclair. Father 
is down in the lone; would you mind 
coming to speak to him ? He is 
rather too old to run up the steep 
path.” 

“ Oh, certainly—one moment—^just let 
me cover up these papers to prevent them 
flying away like the Sibylline leaves. 
Where’s my hat? Now, then, will you 
lead the way, and introduce me to your 
father ? ” 

They ran down the path and through 
the gate. 

“ How d’you do, Mr. Sinclair ? ” said the 
Baronet; “ you must excuse this early 
visit; but iny boy would give me no 
peace till I ordered the carriage. He's a 
regular young tyrant. This is his sister 
Violet.” 

Sinclair bowed and smiled and shook 
hands. The yoimg lady was jierhaps a 
year or two younger than her brother— 
frail-looking and pale, with soft, wistful 
eyes and golden hair. 

“Well, now, what do you say? ” con¬ 
tinued the Baronet. “ Angus wants to 
show you the Court. Will you drive bock, 
with us and stay to lunch ? ” 

Sinclair expressed his pleasure in ac¬ 
cepting the invitation. 

“ Allright—^jumpin. No,no,frontsos^ 
if you please. Angus, run up and tc>li 
Mrs. Bryant that Mr. Sinclair will not 
lunch at home.” 

The boy bounded up to the cottage and 
was soon back again. 

But he did not exactly see why he 
shoxild be defrauded of his accustomed 
seat next his father. Sir Mannaduke ha^l 
lost his wife three years before, since 
which time his children had been drawn 
very closely to him. Angus idolised his 
father with demonstrative ardour. Violet 
was softly affectionate. She had been most 
passionately fond of the beautiful young 
mother, and no one knew what depths of 
sorrow were hidden away in her heart; no 
one gauged the desolate void, nor counted 
the tears that were wept in secret. But 
the brightness of her world was dimmed, 
and the beauty’ of her face was chastened 
by the shadows that always rested on her 
heart. 

Angus was not to be defrauded of bis 
seat next his father, so he quietly 
squeezed himself in between the Baronet 
and the Curate. Nor had the carriage 
proceeded far, when Violet, feeling 
deserted in ail the roomy space on her 
side, got up and, crossing over, nestled 
herself upon her father’s lap. 

Presently they reached the lodge gates, 
and drove up the long avenue of ancient 
limes and beeches, beyond which, splen¬ 
didly set off by a background of elms, 
the mansion of .\lroy Court opened to view 


l^l\e Boy’^ 0\Yi\ 

above terraced lawns and gravel paths 
and radiant flower-beds. 

“What a beautiful house!” exclaimed 
Sinclair, with genuine admiration. 

“ Yes,” said the Baronet, “ you are 
right. The ancestral homes of England 
are undeniably beautiful and venerable 
monuments, sacred heirlooms; and Alroy 
Court bears itself proudly among them. 
It has belonged to my family more than 
two hundred years, and we may be par¬ 
doned for feeling proud of the possession. 
It is a solemn trust, Mr. Sinclair, inheiit- 
ing such an estate, rich in historical tradi¬ 
tions and family associations, handed on 
from father to son through so many 
generations." 

They passed into the entrance hall, 
and Sinclair’s attention was immediately 
arrested by a large oaken escutcheon 
carved in relief and handsomely decorated 
with heraldic colours. It bore an in¬ 
scription and date and coat of arms. The 
inscription AL ROYAL ROY stood out 
in massive gold letters, and could hardly 
fail to strike the observer as a play ui)on 
the family name. The date, IGCiO, was 
also suggestive. 

The Baronet looked pleased at his 
noticing the device, and at once led up to 
his favourite topic of conversation with a 
new acquaintance—namely, the acquisi¬ 
tion of title and estate by his ancestors. 

“ Ah ! that inscription seems to puzzle 
you. Come into the library, and I will 
explain it.” 

They entered the library—a noble room 
with deep mullioned windows. Oaken 
book-shelves filled every available wall; 
massive tables and chairs of oak, and a 
spacious fireplace with richly-carved 
chiinneypiece, added dignity to the apart¬ 
ment. 

When they were comfortably seated, 
Sir Marmadake proceeded to explain how, 
in 1645, Prince Charles, during hie sojourn 
at Bridgewater, was one day making a 
tour of inspection in the neighbourhood 
of the town; when, as the cavalcade 
emerged upon a broad common, they 
were suddenly surprised by a company of 
horsemen galloping towards them with 
uplifted swords and the clamour of a 
martial shout. 

At tlieir head rode a gallant cavalier, 
who, as they reined up, addressed the 
Prince in the following words : 

“ I come, your Royal Highness, to offer 
in humble devotion my sword and horse, 
and those of thirty brave and trusty 
followers, to do and die, if needs be, in 
the service of your sacred person.” To 
this replied the Prince, “ Right heartily 
do we accept your loyal expressions. Sir 
Knight, accompanied as they ore by such 
substantial evidence of fealty. But tell 
us your name, that we may ever hold it in 
esteem. And, prithee, explain the nature 
of that appalling shout wherewith you 
greeted us ; for by our princedom it well- 
nigh moved us to expect attack from a 
party of the rebels.” 

“ May it please your Royal Highness,” 
replied the cavalier, “ my name is Jean 
St. Hilaire Alroy, descended from 
Alroy of Provence. AL ROY, to the 
HELP OF THE Kino, was the shout which 
has echoed right often on many a hard- 
fought field in the cause of the kings of 
France. Staunch and true have we ever 
been to our country and our king; and as 
fortune has willed for the time that I 


reside in 3 ’our Highness’s dominions. I 
am prompted to tender my humble ser¬ 
vice to the Royal House of the land that 
has sheltered me.” 

So saving, the Cavalier Jean St. 
Hilaire Alroy waved a salute, and by the 
Prince's permission the company of horse¬ 
men retired. The Prince afterwards sent 
for St. Hilaire, and took a great fancy to 
him, and was mucli amused by the recol¬ 
lection of the scare caused among his 
retinue by the knight's first appearance. 
On one occasion the Prince said to him, 

“ Your name has suggested to us a merry 
conceit, for by writing it twice in succes¬ 
sion ROYAL becomes included. That is a 
noble title to be hidden in a name, and 
well suits a noble cavalier. And if ever 
it please God to set me on the throne of 
my fathers, yon shall be honoured «nd 
enriched os befits one of my most valii n'. 
followers.” 

“ Now on the day of the Restoration,” 
continued Sir Mannaduke, “a gallant 
fleet convoj’cd the Prince from Holland 
to the coast of Kent. When he landed 
the cliffH of Dover wore covered by 
thousands ofgazors, among whom scarcely 
one could be found who was not weeping 
with delight. 

"The journey to T.nndon was a con¬ 
tinued triumph. The whole road from 
Rochester was bordered by booths and 
tents, and looked like an intcnuinable 
fair. Everywhere flags were flying, bells 
and music sounding, wine and ale flow¬ 
ing in rivers to the health of him whose 
return was the return of peace, of law', and 
of freedom. The whole array of the City 
of London was under arms. Numerous 
companies of militia had assembled from 
various ports of the realm, under the 
command of loyal noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, to welcome the King. 

“Conspicuous among the latter was 
Jeon St. Hilaire Alroy, whom the King 
recognised and greeted with gracious 
cordiality. Shortly after the Coronation 
he conferred a Baronetcy on my noble 
ancestor, and the Royal motto was 
attached to his armoriM bearings. In 
addition to the title and a handsome for¬ 
tune, his Majesty of blessed memory like¬ 
wise presented to St. Hilaire this mansion 
and estate—a ro^.al gift, yoh will admit, 
Mr. Sinclair! ” 

The Baronet’s eye twinkled with proud 
emotion as he put away sundry parchments 
which he had been consulting to assist his 
memory. Sinclair expressed deep interest 
in the history; and. after some further 
conversation in the library, there followed 
a tour of inspection. Sinclair was shown 
the reception rooms, all remarkable for 
the solid antiquity of their furniture and 
appointments. Yarions objects of family 
interest were pointed out, and the particular 
legend attached to each was related in 
detail, until the guest was wellnigh sur- 
feited writh information. 

He was at last relieved by the sound of 
the gong, announcing the timofor luncheon. 
But before they adjourned to the dining¬ 
room, the Baronet said: “ I wanted to speak 
to you, Mt. Sinclair, about my boy. Tliey 
tell me ho ought to go to school, that I m 
ruining him by keeping him at honie. 
But I don't wont to part with him just 
yet, and I’m wendering whether you 
could spare the time, and would find it 
agreeable to give him a couple of hours 
or so, three days a week. It would be a 
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{^eat kindness to me if yon could manoj^e 
it.” 

“ I should be very glad to do so, Sir 
Mannaduke, if the Rector has no objec¬ 
tions. I hardly like to make any arrange¬ 
ments without first consulting him.” 

“ Quite right, sir ; but I can answer for 
the Rector’s compliance. I spoke to him 
on the subject yesterday afternoon, and 
he said your mornings would be pretty 
well firee from parochial duties.” 


“ Oh, then I shall be very glad to imder- 
take the work.” 

“ Thank you; that is very kind. It 
removes a load of anxiety from my mind. 
We shall not quarrel about terms. Your 
predecessor, Mr. Wallace, came for a few 
weeks, but Angus did not get on well with 
him. I daresay the boy was troublesome, 
but I could not stand Wallace’s boxing his 
ears. There ought to be some means of 
managing a boy without knocking him on 

(7b be continueet.) 


the head. Hitherto I have taught hiar 
myself—he’s no fool, that I’m sure of, and 
only wants good teaching to bring him 
out. I am very anxious for him to eom- 
{>ete for a scholarship at Amanda CoUego 
next July, if you think he will have any 
chance of success.” 

Sinclair assured the Baronet that ho 
would do his utmost for the boy, and the 
matter was accordingly settled to the- 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


RODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jdles Vebne, 

.\uilior of "Athifl in {be Paeiflt," “ TTte Clipper (f the Clouit" etc. 


T he village of Werst is of so little im¬ 
portance that most maps do not 
indicate its position. In administrative 
rank it is even below’ its neigliboiir, called 
Vulkan, from the name of that portion of 
the Plesa range on which both are 
picturesquely situated. 

At the present time, when tlie opening 
up of the coalfield has increased the im¬ 
portance of the towns of I’etroseny, 
Livadzel, and others, a few miles off, 
neither Vulkan nor Werst has received 
the least advantage from their proximity 
to a great industrial centre. What the 
villages were fifty years ago—what they 
will doubtless be half a' century hence— 
they are still; and, according to Elisee 
Reclus, a good half of the Vulkan popula¬ 
tion consists of ” people engaged in watch¬ 
ing the frontier—custom-house oflicers, 
gendaxmes, revenue oflicers, and quaran¬ 
tine attendants.” Omit the gendarmes 
and the revenue officers, add a larger 
proportion of agriculturists, and you will 
have the population of Worst, consisting 
of a few hundred inhabitants. 

It is a street, this village, nothing but a 
wide street, the uphill nature of which 
makes the ascent and descent laborious 
enough along the road. It serves as 
the natural thoroughfare between llio 
Wallachiau and Transylvanian frontier. 
Through it pas.s the cattle and sheep and 
pigs, the dealers in fresh provisions, fruits, 
and cereals, the few travellers who venture 
through the defile instead of taking the 
Kolosvar and Maros Valley railways. 

Nature has assuredly generotisly en¬ 
dowed the district between the mountains 
of Bihar, Retyezat, and Paring. Rich in 
the fertility of its soil, it is also rich in its 
underground wealth. There are salt¬ 
mines at Thorda with an annual output 
of more than twenty thousand tons: 
Motint Parajd, measuring seven kilo¬ 
metres in circumference at its dome, i.s 
entirely formed of chloride of sodium; 
the mines of Torotzko yield lead, galena, 
mercury, and especially iron, the beds of 
which were worked in the tenth century; 
at Vayda Hunyad are mines whoso pro¬ 
ducts can bo turned into steel of superior 
quality; there are coal-mines easily 
worked in the upper strata of the lacus¬ 
trine valleys of the districts of Halszog, 
Livadzel, and Petroseny, a vast deposit, 
estimated to contain two hundred and 
fifty million tons; and, finally, there are 
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gold-mines at Offenbanya, at Topanfalva, 
the region of the gold-seekers, where 
thousands of primitive mills are working 
the sands of Ver^s-Patak, “the Transyl¬ 
vanian Pactolus,” and exporting every 
year about two million francs worth of 
the precioiis inctaL 

Hers is a district that would seem to be 
greatly favoured by nature, and yet its 
wealth is of very little profit to its popu¬ 
lation. If the more important centres, 
like Torotzko, Petrosen}', and T<onyai, 
possess a few establishments suited to the 
comfortable conditions of modem in¬ 
dustrial life; if they have regular build¬ 
ings laid out with rule and line, and 
outhouses and shops, real workiueii's 
towns ill fact; if tliey have a certain 
number of houses with balconies and 
verandalis, that is rot the case at ^'ulkan 
or at Worst. 

Some sixty houses, irregularly cluster¬ 
ing along the only street, capped with a 
fanciful roof, the ridge overhanging tlie 
mud wall, the front towards the garden, 
an attic with a skylight as a top storey, a 
dilapidated barn as an annexe, a stable all 
awry, covered with straw, here and there 
a well aurmounted by a beam from which 
hangs a bucket, two or three ponds which 
run over during a storm, streams of which 
the tortuous ruts indicate the course; such 
is the village of Werst, built on both sides 
of the road between the slanting slopes of 
the hill. But it is aU very fresh and 
attractive; there are fiowers at the doors 
and windows, curtains of verdure screen¬ 
ing the walls, plants in disorder mingling 
with the old gold of the thatch, poplars, 
elms, beeches, pines, maples, climbing 
above the houses as high as they can. 
Beyond are the zigzagged Hivoks of the 
liills, and in the background the tops of 
the mountains, blue in the distance, and 
mingling their blue with the sky. 

Neither Gemian nor Hungarian is 
spoken at Werst, nor in any of this part 
of Transylvania; the people speak Rou¬ 
manian—even the gipsies do so, of whom 
a few families are established rather than 
camped in the different xillages of the 
comitry. These strangers adopt the 
language of the country as they adopt 
the religion. Those of Werst form a sort 
of little clan, under the authority of a 
voivode, with their huts, their “borakos” 
with pointed roofs, their legions of children, 
so different in the manners and regu¬ 


larity of their life from their congener* 
who wander about Europe. As religioc* 
head Werst has a pope or priest, who 
resides at Vulkan, and siqterintends tha 
two villages, which are only half a mile- 
apart. 

Civilisation is like air or water. 
Wherever there is a passage, be it only a 
fissure, it will penetrate and modiry tiiu 
conditions of a country. But it miift bo 
admitted that no fissure has yet been 
found through this southern portion of 
the Carpathians. Vulkan, ue Elisw 
Reclus says, is “ the last post of civilisa¬ 
tion in the valley of the Wallachhui Sil,*' 
and wc need not be astonislied at Wei st 
being one of the most backward vilhige’S- 
of the county of Kolosvar. And l)t>wr 
could it be otherwise in these plnees* 
where every one is born and lives and 
dies without ever leaving them ? 

But perhaps you will say there is a. 
schoolmaster and a judge at Werst ? Vt'S, 
without doubt, of a sort ! But Magister 
Hemiod was only able to teach what ho 
knew—that is, to read a little, to writo ik 
little, to reckon a little. His pcrsonid 
instruction did not go beyond that. OC 
science, history, geography, literature, ho 
knew nothing beyond the p<>])u]ur soiig» 
and legends of the surrounding country. 
In that respect his memory avus richly 
stored. He was strong in matter^' of 
romance, and the few scholars of tlu> 
village gained great profit from his 
lessons. 

As to the judge, we may as well say 
something concerning this chief luagistrata 
of Werst. 

The biro, Master Koltz, was a liltlo 
man, of from fifty-five to sixty years old, 
a Roumanian by birth, his hair close cut 
and grey, hie inoustaclie still black, his 
eyes more gentle than fiery. 
built, like a mountaineer, ho wore tho 
large felt hat on his head, the high belt 
with ornamental buckle round his waist, 
the sleeveless vest, and the short bagg^’ 
breeches tucked into his high leathci* 
boots. As much mayor as judge, for liis 
functions obliged him to intervenu in the 
many disputes between neighbour and 
neighbour, lie was chiefiy occupied in- 
administering his village wi'.h u great 
show of authority, and not without miiiio 
benefit to his purse. In fact, all trans¬ 
actions, purchases, or sivles, were suhjccl. 
to a tax for his benefit, to say nothing of 
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the tolls with which travellers for pleasure 
or trade filled his pocket. 

This lucrative position kept Master 
Koltz in cns 3 ' circumstances. If most of 
the pea&^nts of the country were ground 
down by the usury of the Israelitisli 
money-lenders, who were the real pro¬ 
prietors of the soil, the biro had managed 
to escape, liis goods were free from 
l\vpotheciitions, “ intnbulations,” as they 
are called in the country; and he owed 
nothing. Ho would rather have lent tliaii 
borrowed, and would certainly have done 
BO witliout fleecing the poor people. Ho 
owned scvcr.d jinstiirages, good grazing 
grounds for his flocks; lands under fair 
cultivation, although he would have 


nothing to do with the new methods; 
vineyards which flattered bis vanity when 
he walked down the lines of stocks cpvered 
with the grapes he sold at a goodly profit, 
although he retained a fair proportion for 
his private consumption. 

It need not be said tliat the house of 
Master Koltz w'os the best in the village, 
at the angle of the terrace which crossed 
the long rood as it ascended. A stone 
house, if you please, with its fa<;ade con¬ 
tinued round on to the garden; its door 
between the third and fourth windows, 
with the festoons of verdure bordering the 
gutter with their slender branchlots; with 
the two great beech-trees spreading their 
boughs above the flowery thatch. Behind 
lay a £ae orchard, with its beds of vege¬ 


tables like a chess-board, and its rows of 
fruit-trees skirting tlic slope of the hill. 
Inside the house were fine clean rooms, 
.some to dine in, some to sleep in, with 
their painted furniture, tables, beds, 
benches and stools, their sideboards, on 
which shone the pots and dishes; the 
beams of the ceiling, from which hung 
vases decorated with ribbons and gaily- 
colourcd Stulls ; the heavy coffers, covered 
with cloths and quilts, which served .la 
chests and cupboards, the white walls, the 
highly-coloured portraits of lloiuuanian 
patriots—amongst others the popular hero 
of the fifteenth century, the voivode 
Vayda-IIuiiy.'id. 

It was a charming house, which would 
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have been too large for a man by himself. 
But Master Koltz was not ^one. A 
widower for twelve years, he had a daugh¬ 
ter, the lovely Miriota, who was much ad¬ 
mired from Werst to Vulkan, and even 
beyond. She might have been called by 
one of those strange Pagan names, Florica, 
Doina, Datritia, which are much in 
honour in Wallachian families. But no ; 
she was Miriota; that is to say, the little 
sheep. But she hod grown, this little 
sheep, and was now a graceful girl of 
twenty, fair, with brown eyes, a gentle 
look, charmmg features, and a pleasing 
figure. Id truth, she could not look other 
than attractive, with her chemisette em¬ 
broidered with red thread up to the 
collar, and on the wTlsts and on the shoul¬ 


ders, her petticoat clasped by a belt 
with silver buckles, her “ catrinza,” or 
double apron, with red and blue stripes, 
knotted to her waist, her little boots of 
yellow leather, the light handkerchief on 
her head, her long liair floating behind her, 
the plait of which was ornamented with 
a ribbon or a metal clasp. 

Yesl a handsome girl was Miriota 
Koltz, and—no harm to her—she was rich, 
that is, for this village lost in the deptlis 
of the Carpathians. A good manager ? 
U ndoybtedly; for she managed her father’s 
house in intelligent fashion. Was she 
e<lucated? Yes; at Magister Hermod’s 
school she had learnt to read, to wTite, to 
ciplier. and she ciphered, wTote, and read 
correctly; but she had not been pushed 
very far—and there were reasons for it. 
On tlie other hand, slic knew about as 
much as was to be known of the Transyl¬ 
vanian traditions and sagas. She knew 
as much ns her master. She knew the 
legend of Leany-Ko, the Rock of the Vir¬ 
gin, in which a rather fancifil princess 
escapes from the pursuit of the Tartars; 
the legend of the Dragon’s Cave in the 
Valley of the King’s Stairs; the legend of 
the fortress of Deva, which was built in 
the “ days of the Fairies ”; the legend of 
the Detunata, the “Thunderclap,” that 
famous basaltic mountain like a gigantic 
stone Addle, on which the devil plays on 
stormy nights; the legend of Retyezat, 
with its summit cut down by a witch ; the 
legend of the valley of Thorda, which was 
cleft by the stroke of the sword of Saint 
Ladislas. We must confess that Miriota 
believed in all'tbcse mythological fictions; 
but she was none the less a charming and 
amiable girl. 

A good many young men of the district 
found her so, even without ever oonsifer- 
ing that she was the only heiress of the 
biro, Master Koltz, the first magistrate of 
Werst. But there was no use in paying 
her attentions. Was she not already en¬ 
gaged to Nicolas Deck ? 

A handsome type of Roumanian was 
this Nicolas, or rather Nic, Deck, twenty- 
five years of age, tall, strong in constitu¬ 
tion, head well set on his shoulders, hair 
black, covered by the white kolfrak, look 
clear and frank, bearing himself well under 
his vest of lambskin embroidered with 
needlework, well set on his slender lege, 
legs as of a deer, and an air of determina¬ 
tion in his gait and gestures. He was a 
forester by trade ; that is to say, almost as 
much a soldier as a civilian. As he owned 
a little land under cultivation in the 
environs of Werst he was approved of by 
the father, and os he was a good-looking, 
well-made fellow he was approved of by 
the daughter, with whom lie was deeply in 
love. He would not allow any one to 
attempt to rival him, nor to look at her too 
closely—and no one thought of doing bo. 

The marriage of Nic Deck and Miriota 
Koltz w’as to take place in a fortnight, 
towards the middle of the approaching 
month. On that occasion the ^ Ulage 
would hold a general holiday. Master 
Koltz would do the thing properly. He 
was no miser. If he liked gettingmoney, 
he did not refuse to spend it when oppor¬ 
tunity offered. When the ceremony was 
over Nic Deck would take up his residence 
in the house which would be his when the 
biro woe gone; and when Miriota knew 
he was near her, perhaps she would cease 
to fear, as she heard the creak of a door 
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or the rattling of a window in the long 
winter nights, that some phantom escaped 
from her favourite legends was about to 
put in on appearance 1 

To complete the list of the notables of 
Werst, we must mention two more, and 
these not the least important, the school¬ 
master and the doctor. 

Magister Hermod was a big man in 
spectacles, about forty-tive years of age, 
having always between his lips the curved 
stem of his pipe with the porcelain bov/I, 
his hair thin and disordered on a flattish 
head, his face hairless, with a twitching 
in the left cheek. His great occupation 
was cutting tlie pens of his pupils, whom 
he forbade to use steel pens on principle. 
Bnt how he lengthened the nibs with his 
old pointed pocket knife I With what 
precision and winking of his eyes did bo 
give the final touch by cutting the point! 
Above everything good handwriting—to 
that all his efforts were directed; it was 
to that that a schoolmaster careful of his 
mission should urge his pupils. Instruc¬ 
tion was of secondary importance—and 
we know what Magister Hermod taught 
and what the generations of boys and 


girls learnt on the benches of his 
school. 

And now for the tnm of Doctor Patak. 
What! a doctor at Werst, and yet the 
village still believed in the supernatural? 

Yes; but we may as well bo clear as to 
the title borne by Dr. Patak, as we hod 
to be regarding that borne by Judge 
Koltz. 

Patak was a little man with n prominent 
corporation, short and fat, aged between 
forty and fifty, ostensibly acting as med¬ 
ical adviser in Werst and its neighbour- 
liood. With his imperturbable self-con¬ 
fidence, bS deafening loqviacity, he in¬ 
spired no less confidence than the shep¬ 
herd Frik—and that is not saying little. 
He dealt in consultations and drugs; but 
BO harmless were they that they made 
no worse the petty ailments of his patients, 
who would have got well had they been 
left to themselves. People are healthy 
enough in these parts; the air is of tlie 
first (quality, epidemic maladies are there 
unknown; if people die it is because they 
must, even in this privileged comer of 
Transylvania. As to Doctor Patak—yes, 
they coiled him doctor!—althoTigh he was 
(To be eoulinued.) 


accepted as such, he had had no education 
either in medicine or in pharmacy, or 
indeed in anything. He was merely an old 
quarantine attendant, whoso occupation 
consisted in looking after the travellers 
detained on the frontier for health 
purposes. Nothing nlore. That, it 
appeared, was enough for tho easy-going 
people of Werst. It should bo added - 
luid there is nothing suqudsing in it—that 
Doctor Patak was a wideawake fellow, as 
is usually tlie case with one who has to 
look after other people. And ho behoved 
in none of the superstitions current in the 
Carpathian district, not even in those 
that were cherished in tho village. Ho 
laughed at them, he made fiw of (hem. 
And when he was told that rto ono had 
dared to approach the c-ostlo from time 
iimnemorial, ho would say,— 

“ You must not dare mo to visit the old 
hovel! ” 

But as they did not daro liiin, as they 
carefully kept from daring him. Doctor 
Patak bad never been there, and with 
the help of credulity the Castle of tho 
Carpatliians remained enveloped in im¬ 
penetrable mystei^’. 
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^acE was all excitement. I 
had promised him a new 
experience in the shape of 
a week's camping out 
among the ranges to the 
south, which divide Queens¬ 
land from New South 
Wales, and as the time for 
starting drew near, he be¬ 
came perfectly wild with joyous 
anticipation, packing and un¬ 
packing bis swag a dozen times 
a day, cleaning his gun till it positively shone, 
lock, stock and barrel, and worrying the 
life out of me with incessant questions on 
every conceivable subject. 

At last the day dawned—very early indeed 
for Jack, for I don't think he slept a wink— 
and we set off, my nephew sitting well up in 
his saddle, and looking the picture of a stock¬ 
man in miniature in his red shirt, well rolled 
swag, and boots and spurs. 

*' I suppose we shall get plenty of shooting 
in the Ranges, uncle?” he said as we rode 
along. 

“ Moro than enough to satisfy even a fire- 
eater like you,” I laughed. “But 1 am 
particularly anxious to get some good speci- 
mens of the l 3 n‘e-bird to send hometo England, 
for this is just the time when their plumage 
is at its best.” 


“ You speak as if you were not sure of 
getting any,” remarked Jack. 

“No more am I. There are lots of them 
in the Ranges no doubt, but they are so 
extremely shy that it is no easy matter to 
shoot them. Have you ever seen a wren, 
Jack ? ” I broke off. 

“What, a Jenny Wren?” replied he. 
“Of course, in England." 

“ Well, you would hardly suppose that the 
little wren that hops about your English 
lanes and hedgerows was a relative of the 
magnificent bird we are going tj look for; 
but all the same it is." 

“You don't say BO,” said Jack, astonished. 

“ Yes; both belong to the same order of 
eerChuhe, or creepers, and to the same family 
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of ntenurina:, or wrens, and the lyre-bird 
from its grand appearance has been named 
menura superba." 

“ It is certainly very fine, uncle.” said 
Jack, who had already seen a specimen 
under a glass case at the homestead. 

“Very. Still, if you strip the bird of its 
tail, or look at a female, there is nothing 
very striking about it, for it is of a dull 
brown colour, no doubt a provision of Nature 
for its safety." 

“ Yes, 1 understand," put in Jock. “ It's 
colour will prevent it from being easily dis- 
tingulshable in the brushwood." 

“Quite so; and thus it runs fewer risks 
than it would otherwise do, and more easily 
escapes many dangers—our guns, for 
instance,” I added, with a smile. 

Jack laughed, and patted his fowling-piecc 
affectionately. “ I am going to have a good 
try for one ail the same,” he said. “ The 
female has no tail, then ? ” 

“ She has a tail, of course, but it is not 
so splendidly developed as that of the male, 
who alone possesses the lyre, which instru- 
ment is very correctly imitated. The two 
outside feathers are broadly expanded on 
their inner sides, thus forming the frame of 
the lyre, while the other fourteen feathers 
make up the strings, as it were, the two in 
the centre being much thicker than the 
remaining twelve, which are merely slender 
shafts with delicate barbs arranged alter¬ 
nately upon them, something like a fir twig. 
What with its crested head, and toil erect, 
the lyre-bird, or bullcn-bullen, as the natives 
call it from its peculiar cry, is a very grand 
bird to look upon.” 

“ I wonder its tail is never damaged in the 
thick scrub,” commented .Tack. 

“Ahl well, you see, the bird is not a 
strong flyer, and as it runs through the under¬ 
growth the tail assumes a horizontal position, 
and so its symmetry is preserved.” 

“But surely the feathers must be pulled 
out at times,” persisted Jack. 

“Maybe so; at all events the lyre bird 
sheds its tail at certain seascos of the year, 


but it does not often happen (hat tho 
larger feathers are picked up.” 

Towards evening wc camped in a pretty 
glade by the hanks of a running creek, and 
Jack, who bad been down to tho stream to 
fill his “billy” with water, cainc stealing 
back with his finger on his lips. 

" wniat have you found now?” I asked 
quietly. 

•• I don’t know. It is a nest of Rome sort. 
But there is a tail sticking out of it in tho 
funniest fashion." 

“ Ha, I hae yc noo, as our Scotch store¬ 
keeper would say. You have discovered tho 
nest of the emu wren, a tiny cousin of 
the bullcn-bullen. Yes, thcro it is, sum 
enough,” I continued, as wc cainc in sight of 
the neat, whence protruded a very delicate 
tail of six feathers. 

“ But,” said Jack, puzzleil, “ if there is a 
bird at the other end of that tail, why 
doesn't it get frightened and fly away? Most 
birds do when any one approaches their nc^ts." 

“ Perhaps in this case it is becauRO wo can¬ 
not be seen,” I suggested. “This nest, you 
see, is like all thooc of the wren family, dome¬ 
shaped, and completely closed but for tho 
small aperture by which the bird enters and 
leave-s it.” 

“But we can be heard, ’ persisted Jack. 

“ Yes, and felt too,” I said, shaking tho 
low thick shrub in which the nest was built, 
on which the tail quivered violently for a 
moment or two, and then became still again, 
the bird still remaining in the nest. 

“ Why, I believe I could catch it,” said 
Jack. 

Very likely you could, for, bo tho reason 
what it may, the emu wren is always ex¬ 
tremely loth to leave its nest, and even when 
on tho wing they arc such weak fiyers, that 
they may be caught in a butterfly net. How¬ 
ever. we will rout this ono nut for yon to 
RGc.” Here 1 touched the tail gently, and 
the frightened wren immediately backed out 
and flew to a tree hard by, from which it 
watched our behaviour with great anxioty. 
“ There," I resumed, “now you can see how 
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out of all proportion is the length of the tail 
to that of the bod; of the bird. It la, in 
fact, several times as long, and so, as it can¬ 
not possibly be accommodated inside the nest, 
it is left outside. At the same time, the 
bird possesses the power of bending the tail 
ioiwards so that it lies along its back.” 

•• Then why does it not sit that way in its 
nest ? ” very naturally inquired Jack. 

“ Well, I may be wrong, but I have an 
idea that it may be fiom the fear of not 
being able to escape quickly enough in a 
ruonH>nt of sudden necessity. The tail, 
unconsciously raised, might become tangled 
in the nest, or by pressing against the aper¬ 
ture, actually bar the door, as it were. But 
come, we will go back to the camp and con¬ 
tinue our theories there, for it is cruel not to 
let the little bird back to its eggs." 

The sun was setting as we reached our 
camp, and very soon the fire was burning 
a nd the water bubbling merrily in the billy,” 
when all at once Jack exclaimed, "Oh, listen, 
uncle. What is that ? ” 

Far away down the creek arose what 
sounded like a faint, sweet note struck 
twice upon a small table gong, and instantly 
repeated in the same way. As if in answer 
ta a signal, the melodious sound was heard 
in another direction, then in another, till in 
a few moments the bush all around was 
tilled with an infinite number of exquisitely 
soft musical notes, long continued without 
intermission, as though a carillon were ring¬ 
ing from a cathedral tower. It was entrancing. 

" Ah,” I said, turning to Jack, " that is a 
«ound that has brought joy and peace to the 
heart of many a poor fellow lost in the wild 
Australian bush, and perishing of thirst. It 
is the song of the bcll-bird, and as the 
leathered bell-ringers are invariably found in 
.the vicinity of water, you can imagine the 
.feelings of the wanderer when he hears that 
liquid note, which, as a friend of mine prettily 
7 )uli it. ‘ tells where the cool creek hides.' 
But wait, unlcsb I am greatly mistaken, we 
/ihall be able to enjoy a first-class bush con¬ 
cert presently.” I was right, for os the sun 
Rank out of sight, and the brief twilight fell, 
the music began, and magpie and thrush, 
bell-bird and shrike united together in a 
delicious evensong, a chorus of praise to the 
Creator for the life they so much enjoyed. 

"There now,” I said, as the darkness 
covered us and the melody ceased, “ in 
future you will be able to contradict your 
English friends when they assert that the 
Australian birds are songless.” 

"Ishould think so,'" assented Jack, busy¬ 
ing himself with his supper. " It was de¬ 
lightful.” 

When I awoke in the morning, a coach- 
whip bird was whistling up his imaginary 
team, and cracking bis whip at a great rate. 

" Do you hear that, Jack ? ” I said drowsily. 
" A good imitation, is it not ? ” Then, find¬ 
ing I got no answer, I sat up and looked 
About me. Jack was nowhere to be seen. 

“ How could he be so foolish os to go off 
into the bush by himself,” 1 thought, feeling 
rather anxious, when just at that moment I 
heard a loud coo-ee, and immediately after¬ 
wards my nephew appeared round a bend in 
the c'cek. running hard towards the camp. 
^Presently he came up breathless, but flushed 
with triumph, and carefully keeping his left 
hand concealed behind his back." 

" Where have you been to, you young 
rascal? You gave me a nice fiiglit," I 
.exclaimed. 


" I was up at the first peep of day,” re¬ 
plied Jack, "and had a dip in the creek 
while you were snoring. Then I went for a 
walk.” 

“ Which was a very foolish thing to do," I 
interrupted. “ You might have lost your¬ 
self.” 

" Oh, I kept to the bank of the creek all 
the time—at least most of it. I went into a 
gully once, and had a shot at something,” ho 
added with assumed carelessness, though he 
was grinning with delight all the time. 

“ Hullo! ” I cried, noticing that he re¬ 
tained bis hand behind his back, *' What have 
you got there ? ” 

For answer Jack cut a series of wild 
capers, chanting the while a soit of pa:aii. 
“ Great is Jack the hunter! " he sang. 
" Where is the bird or the beast that can 
escape his dearlly aim ? Great is the hunter ! 
Great is Jock I ” Then, coming to a sudden 
stop, he laid at my feet a magnificent lyre¬ 
bird in full plumage, and scarcely injured at 
all from the taxidermist's points of view. 
"There, what do you think of that?” he 
inquired, trying hard to look unconcerned. 

" Well, to be sure I ” I exclaimed in un¬ 
feigned astonishment. "How? Where? 
When? Who shot this?” 

" I did,” shouted Jack, cutting 'Ca])ers 
again. " All by my own self.” 

“ Well done. Jack ! ” I said, " Y’ou have 
indeed proved yourself a capital shot. But 
wait till I have had my dip, and you can tell 
me all about it while we are breakfasting.” 

A little later, as soon as he liad partly 
satisfied the keen appetite the morning air 
had given him, Jack l^gan his yarn. 

" I had walked along the bank of the creek 
for about three-quarters of a mile,” said he, 
“ when I came to a dense gully, down the 
sides of which I thought I would wander a 
little way, when all of a sudden a gorgeous 
parrot flew to a bough just above my head, 
darting away again at once into the gully, 
where it lit upon a sassafras tree. ‘ I'll have 
you, my fine fellow,’ 1 thought, and stole 
quietly along the gully after it. I mode 
very little noise, for I went very slowly, keep¬ 
ing a sharp look out for snakes.” 

"Like a sensible fellow,” 1 interrupted. 
“ But they are not early risers as a rule, pre¬ 
ferring to wait in their holes till the sun is 
well up. However, go on.” 

" I crept along,” continued Jack, "lining 
myself behind the trunk of a huge gum tree, 
which I presently reached. Peering cauti¬ 
ously round it, I saw a sight which made my 
heart jump, and I had to cram my fist into 
my mouth to keep myself from calling out. 
Immediately in front of me, not thirty feet 
away, was a small clearing in the scrub—a 
natural clearing, I mean—and there, to my 
delight, I saw two lyre-birds, a cock and a 
hen.” 

" What a piece of luck! ” I exclaimed. 
" Well?” 

" The hen was sitting on one side of 
the clearing,” went on Jack, "but the 
cock was behaving in an extraordinary 
fashion. His tail was erect, his wings 
extended, and be kept dancing about with 
his long legs in front of the hen, every now 
and then scratching up the ground all round 
him, and all the time uttering a peculiar 
cry.” 

“ Bullen-bullen ? ” I imitated. 

“Yes,” said Jack; "something like that. 
At last the cock stopped his dance, and 
began something else. There was a log in 


the middle of the glade, and he ran back¬ 
wards and forwards, jumping, or rather 
striding, over it in the most ridiculous way. 
At last he grew tired of this, and perching on 
the log, he made a sort of bow to the hen, as 
much as to say, ‘ Now I’m going to begin,' 
threw his head back, and commenced to ring 
like a bell-bird.” 

"Ah, yes,” I said, " I forgot to tell you 
that they are admirable mimics. But pro¬ 
ceed ; this is very interesting.” 

"Then,” resumed Jack, "he carolled like 
a magpie, whistled like a parrot, screamed 
like a cockatoo, cooed like a pigeon, and in 
short, amused himself by imitating almost 
every bird one bears in the bush. At last the 
hen got up as if she were tired of it all, and 
began to run towards the scrub. I got in a 
regular funk lest the cook should follow her, 
and took aim at him from behind my tree, 
but I wns so excited that I dared not pull the 
trigger, for I knew I should miss, so 1 lowered 
my gun and drew a breath. Then, resting it 
against the trunk, I fired, and to my huge 
delight knocked it over.” 

" What, the trunk ? ” I asked, laughing. 

"No, the lyre-bird, of coarse,” answered 
Jack. " And then I ran and picked him up 
and brought him here. And there he 
is,” finished the boy, with the air of a 
conqueror. 

“ Well, you have some reason to feel proud. 
Master Jack,” 1 remarked, "for not only 
ha\ e you made a very clean shot, but you 
have seen a sight which many a naturalist 
would give a good deal to see, the lyre-bird in 
hie playground ; I suppose you never thought 
of looking for the nest ? ” 

"No,” said Jock, with a disappointed air. 
" I thought of nothing but bringing the bird 
to you. But I can easily find the place 
again.” 

“ Come along then,” I said, rising," we will 
go and look for it.” 

After a long bunt we found the nest, dome- 
shaped like that of the little wren, only much 
larger, and built in tbe fork of a tree about 
fifteen or twenty feet from tbe ground. 

" That is an easy tree to climb, Jack,” I 
said. " Shin up and see if there is anything 
in the nest.” 

Jack was up in no time, and thrusting in his 
hand called out, “Yes, here's an egg all 
i^ght.” And he drew it out and held up a 
large egg, covered with dark spots. " How 
am I to get it down to you?” he asked, 
looking perplexed. 

" Have you a pin about you ? ” I said. 

" Y'es.” 

" Then blow the egg at once. Be very 
careful, now.” 

Jack blew the egg with extraordinary 
caution, and sat perched in the fork, awaiting 
farther orders. 

“ Now, wrap it up in your handkerchief 
and drop it down to me.” 

This was done, and I caught the hand¬ 
kerchief as it fell, with tbe egg uninjured 
inside it, whereupon we walked bock to tbe 
camp in a state of great elation. 

During the rest of our stay among the 
ranges we bagged no less than seven more 
specimens of the lyre bird, and Jack dis¬ 
tinguished himself, brining down a gigantic 
eagle-hawk, which he insisted on my skinning, 
though I assured him he could get plenty 
much nearer home, where we returned at the 
close of a week. Jack looking tanned and 
healthy, and altogether twice tbe boy he was 
when I first mode his acquaintance. 
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D o you believe 
in lycan- 


- '' thropy ? ” 

This was 
rather a 

1 ^ question 

suddenly 

4 • flung at the 

head of an 
invalid I I 
was lying in 
a hammock- 
chair on the 
deck of a 
homeward- 
bound steam¬ 
er as she 
slowly churn¬ 
ed her way 

through the Suez Canal. My querist was a 
tall, sunburnt, Indian civilian, who had re¬ 
signed the service on his unexpected succes¬ 
sion to a title and estates in England, and was 
now about to enter upon his inheritance. 

He was not popular among the passengers, 
who regarded him os ill-tempered and stuck- 
up because be held aloof from their rather 
noisy amusements, and rarely spoke except 
\7hen spoken to. If they had been told that 
Sir A. B. (of coarse I don’t give his real 
initials) was one of the shyest of men, and 
that he bitterly regretted the accession to rank 
and fortune which had cut short his Indian 
career, they would have laughed in scornful in¬ 
credulity ; but nevertheless such was the ease. 
Had I not been ill and lonely, I question 
whether Sir A. would have exchanged half a 
dozen words with me throughout the voyage; 
but having helped me on deck one morning 
w-hen I was weaker than usual, he fell into 
the habit of lending me a band, alter which 
he would bring his deck-chair to leeward of 
mine, light a long Trichinopoly cheroot, and 
puff away steadily, now and then jerking out 
an abrupt question or remark. Poor Sir A.I 
I little thought in those days that his time on 
earth was so short. 

“Do you believe in lycanthropy?” he 
related. If he had asked, '* Wlmt is the 
opinion of Pythagoras concerning wildfowl ? ” 
I might have made shift to answer in the words 
of poor baited Malvolio. As it was, in the 
interval between these two questions I was 
gathering my scattered wits together, and trying 
to remember what on earth lycanthropy u'os. 

“Well,” I cautiously replied, “I believe 
there is a rare form of lunacy in which the 
patient believes himself to be a wolf ; and I 
dare say the old legends of wer-wolves arose 
out of some such cases.” 

“Humph I lycanthropy—wrong word—just 
like me—jackass I ” grunted Sir A. to himself. 
“ Wer-vx)Xvt9 —that’s the word—beggar knows 
all about it 1 ” (Sir A. had a trick of think¬ 
ing aloud which was sometimes rather em¬ 
barrassing, and did not tend to increase his 
popnlarity.) “ I mean,” he resumed, address¬ 
ing me in his usual tones, “ do you believe 
that any human beings possess the power of 
transforming themselves into wild beuts, and 
then resuming a human shape when they 
choose ? ” 

“ Certainly not I I am sure that Ood never 
gave any human being such a terrible power.” 

“ H—m —well, perhaps not; but I was very 
near believing in it myself at one time. Like 
to hear the story?” 

Here it is, put into shape, and divested 
of the soliloquies into which he occasionally 
wandered ; for, like many men who have led 


THE WITCH-TIGER. 

By T. M. Francis, 

Author of “ J/jr Fint Shnrl," etc. 

PART I. 

solitary lives, Sir A. often thought aloud 
without being conscious of it. 

“ Some years ago—never mind how many 
—I had arrived at that stage of my career in 
which an Indian civilian is knocked about all 
over the country to take temporary charge of 
districts the bead official of which is going 
on leave. It isn’t bad fun at first, if you 
have no wife or bairns to lug about with you; 
but you come across some queer places and 
some curious sort of people. You remember 
what a member of my Service once wrote about 
the district to which he had been posted ? 

Tbe church, it la just as it atanda, 

Without congregation or steeple; 

The landa, they are lon-lylug lands — 

And the people arc loir, Ijfing people.' 

Sir A. brought out the last line with such 
bitter emphasis that I knew there must be a 
story behind ; so I resolved to get it out of 
him on some future occasion, though 1 did 
not think it prudent to interrupt him at the 
present stage. After a few pulls at his cigar 
and a furious puff of smoke, he resumed : 

“ Well, at last I got my first pucka* 
appointment, as Magistrate and Collector of 
an out-of-the-way district up country. Name ? 
Well, you can call it Kephelococcygia if you 
like,” and Sir A. smiled grimly. “ It was not 
tbe district which I had to give up on coming 
into this confounded title. I wish that old 
huckster James the First had been gathered 
to his fathers before be hit upon the dodge of 
Belling baronetcies! • 

“ I took over charge from a man who is 
still living, so 1 won’t give you his name. 
He was a very good fellow, though he had a 
wife and a whole gang of children. Before 
leaving the station, he went out into camp 
with me, and took pains to make me ac¬ 
quainted with the characters of tbe principal 
inhabitants, so far as he knew them. This 
helped me a gi'eat deal in working the district 
afterwards. 

“ We were out on horseback one morning 
some miles from camp, when my companion 
pointed out a solitary hut, surrounded by 
neatly-kept fields, the crops in which looked 
far better than any others which I had seen 
in tbe district. (As you know, a district 
officer ought to have a keen eye for crops, on 
which the collections of Government revenue 
so largely depend.) ‘ There 1 ’ be said, ‘ not 
a native in tbe district would dare to come 
half as near that hut as we are now. Tbe 
old woman who lives there is a terror to the 
whole country-side.’ 

“ As he spoke, there was a sonnd of creaking 
bolts being drawn; tbe door was flung open, 
and out came the most remarkable-looking 
native woman I have ever seen. Her wrinkled 
face and snow-wbite hair betokened a great 
age; but her towering figure (she must have 
been close upon six feet high) was as straight 
as a spear-shaft, and under her shaggy white 
eyebrows gleamed a pair of the brightest and 
most piercing eyes which 1 had ever seen. 
They were of a peculiar greenish-grey colour, 
and the contrast between them and her dark- 
brown skin gave her a most sinister look. 
She glared at us like a wild beast, and her 
eyes seemed to glov with some latent fire, as 
if they would shine in tbe dark like those of 
a cat. As I looked, her lips parted in a sort 

* The word pHcia hts » variety of meanliiga. It ii 
rqaally applied to a metalled road, a ripe fruit, a tooled 
joint of meat, a Met or Uoite buili- house, a trvtiirorihii 
man. and a permanenl appointment. 0 0 Anglo- 
Inillana may perhapa remember Blr George Trevelyan‘a 
an)u»ii)g comnlictta /* Hit Appointment Pucka t which 
was intrtxiiired with great success before the Lieu* 
... Gnvrriior of Dciignl some thirty vears ngo. 


of snarling grin, disclosing two rows of sharp 
yellow teeth. 

“ * Salam, Amah,’ said my companion, with 
(os it seemed to me) an unwonted tremor in 
his voice. 

“ ‘ Salam, Collector Sahib Bahadur!' re¬ 
plied the old woman, mockingly, with a flash 
of her uncanny eyes. 'What does your 
Highness require of his slave ? Have the 
children eaten more jungle fruit ? or does 
your Highness wish to know through my 
jiidoo (witchcraftl which of them shall perish 
in crossing the black water ? ’ 

“ ‘ Peace, woman ! Hast thou so soon for¬ 
gotten the taste of my salt ? What harm 
have my innocent little ones ever done to 
thee, that thou shouldst delight in prophesy 
ing evil concerning them ? ’ 

“With a sudden revulsion of feeling, the old 
woman cast herself face downwards on the 
ground, and taking up a handful of dust, 
scattered it over her snow-white hair, moan¬ 
ing and sobbing with terrible tearless sobs 
which convulsed her whole frame. * Pardon, 
my lord, pardon ! It was not I who spoke, but 
the demons who surround me day and night 
with their hellish whisperings, and who will 
soon drag me to destruction 1 ’ Crawling to 
his horse’s feet as she spoke, tbe poor creature 
tried to lift one of them and place it on her 
head ; but my friend jumped off, and taking 
her by the shoulders, raised her to a kneeling 
position. ‘ There I there ! ’ he said in Eng¬ 
lish, ' don’t go on like that, poor soul 1 See, 
though 1 am going away, 1 have brought the 
new magistrate with me, and he will take 
care that you are allowed to live in peace.’ 

“ Slowly rising from her knees, the old 
woman gazed fixedly at roe. As she did so, 
the unearthly glare came back into her eyes, 
and her teeth were again displayed in a 
horrible, snarling grin. ‘ Hail to the new 
Collector Sahib Bahadur I’ she cried, in a 
hollow voice. ‘ He will be living after I 
have gone to the place appointed for me; but 
let him beware the lame grey tiger! ’ 

“ Hissing out these wor^, she suddenly 
wheeled round and darted back into her hut, 
slamming the door after her and shooting 
the bolts. 

“I turned to my companion, and was 
horrified to see that he had become perfectly 
livid, and was leaning against his horse’s 
shoulder for support, with his arm thrown 
over the saddle. His white lips quivered, 
and he mattered, in a voice strangely unlike 
his usual cheery tones, 'The Witch-Tiger I 
Tbe Witch-Tiger!’ I was on the point of 
dismounting in order to support him, when 
with a gigantic effort be pulled himself to¬ 
gether and seemed to fight down the terrof 
which had so nearly overpowered him. 
Springing into tbe saddle, be put spurs to 
his horse, and galloped off towards our 
camp. I followed as quickly as possible, but 
could not overtake his headlong speed. By 
tbe time I got to camp, his panting horse 
was being led away, and a group of servants 
were huddled together, talking in whispers, 
and casting terrified glances at tlieir master’s 
tent. Throwing my reins to a eyct who had 
run up on seeing my approach, I leapt from 
the saddle, and lifting the screen of canvas 
and split bamboos which hung before tbe tent 
door, I entered. My friend was seated at the 
camp table, his head buried in his arms. As 
I put my hand on bis shoulder, be lifted a 
ghastly face, over which it seemed as if some 
twenty years bad passed since we set out that 
morning. He tried to welcome me with his 
usual smile, but it was a miserable failure. 
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“' Do you know, B.,' he said,' I am inclined 
to believe what the natives say about that 
terrible woman ! There must be something 
supernatural about her !' 

‘ Nonsense, old man I ’ 1 replied. * She 
is just a lunatic, and you must not heed her 
ravings.’ 

“ ‘ But her eyes 1 her eyes and teeth ! 
Did you notice them ? ' 

“ ‘ Yes—more like those of an angry tiger 
than a human being. Mad people often glare 
and grin like that.' 

Not like my dear fellow I 1 have 
seen scores of raving maniacs, but never one 
like that ! When she turned upon you 


quickly.’ The servant relived after having 
removed his master’s long riding-boots. 
‘ Now, B., let us have a tub, and then you 
can run your eye over these English maga¬ 
zines which have just come in.’ So saying, 
he disappeared into the bathing compartment 
of his tent, from whence soon proceeded a 
sound of mighty splashing. I retired to my 
own tent, and followed his example. By the 
time we met at a well-appointed breakfast- 
table, my friend was looking almost himself 
again. 

After breakfast we bad two long- 
armed lounging chairs put under the sliaOe 
of a big tree ; and when we were ensconced 


you would have been a much nicer fellow!— 
and her skill in drawing and love of garden¬ 
ing enabled her to till up the spare time very 
pleasantly. As for me, I bad plenty of work 
in the district, and there is very fair 
shikar to be had within a few miles of the 
station. I have bagged several tigers during 
my residence here, besides any quantity of 
deer and smaller game.’ 

“ • Did you ever come across the lame grey 
tiger ! ’ 


“His face darkened. ‘ No, never, though 
I liave been out after her scores of times, nail 
have even come upon the still warm body of 
ii utau whom tiha bad killed. 1 wish 1 bad 
had a fair chance of a shot at her I Witch 
or no witch, that tiger is a curse to the 
district, and I hope you will be able to rid 
the world of her. But I warn you that she is 
as cunning as she is fierce. Of all her human 
victims, there is only one whom she has 
been seat to strike down ; all the rest were 
attacked alone as well as unawares. So 1 
warn you to keep a sharp look-out. and never 
go into the smallest strip of jungle witliout 
having a gun or ride ready for immediate use.’ 

“ • What about the old woman ? ' 

‘"Well, I ma<le her acquaintance soon 
after we came here. We were out in camp 
not far from the village where we have been 
this morning, when my little Bob strayed 


* Litfrally “lywl of tlir stores," Khiin-i-tUnian ; the 
head table-servant or butler. 


“Cog and blindfold the witch.” 


in these and had lighted our cigars, ray friend 
addressed me. 

‘ I owe you some explanation. B., of my 
conduct tius morning; for you. must buve 
thought that I ha<l suddenly gone mad. 
When I tell you what I know and have heard 
of that old woman, 1 don't think you will be 
surprised that I was up.set. 

'• ‘As you know, I have been in charge of this 
district for some years. Wc found it rather 
dull at first, but soon began to like it. The fact 
that there were no other Europeans within 
many miles, besides the Civil Surgeon, the 
District Superintendent of Police, and our¬ 
selves, saved us from having to entertain 
largely, as we had hitherto done, and thus 
enabled us to lay by money for the first time 
since ouv miuriage. The children gave niy 
wife plenty of work—you need not grunt! if 
you Lad hod a wife and bairns of your own, 


before rushing back into her hut, 1 should 
not have been a bit surprised if she had 
changed into a tiger before our eyes, or had 
come bounding back from the hut in that 
shape. And then her ill-omened speech about 
the child ! ’ 

'^'Absit (Wien! Seriously, old man, I am 
feeling quite faint with hunger, and I am 
sure you would be all the better for some 
breakfast. Pray order it, like a good fellow.’ 

“ This appeal to his hospitality hod the 
desired effect. ‘ Ten thousand pardons ! ’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Ho, Dumri! pull off my boots 
and tell the khansdinah * to bring breakfast 
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away from the tents and ate some poisonous 
berry or fruit. He came back to camp com¬ 
plaining of great pain in the stomach and a 
burning sensation in the throat, and told 
me that he had been eating fruit in the 
jungle. I had no medicine of any kind with 
me, but improvised an emetic with mustard, 
salt, and warm water. Thongh this made the 
child very sick, he continued in great pain, 
and presently fell into convulsions. We 
tried a hot bath, but it seemed to do little or 
no good ; and we were giving up all hope, 
when there was a cry among the servants. 

• The witch I the witch is coming ! ’ and 
they all bolted like so many rabbits. Even 
my most trusted orderly (who, as it turned 
ont, had actually gone and implored her to 
come) could not face her, but bolted with the 
rest. The screen before my tent door was 
lifted, and in strode the old woman whom 
you saw this morning. She came straight up 
to my wiie, who was sitting with the child 
in her lap. 

“' I know what has happened,’ she said, in 
excellent English. * If you will trust me, I 
think I can cure him.’ In our despair, 
we were glad to have any help that was 
offered. 

“ Untying a knot in her saree, slie brought 
out a small phial containing some glutinous 
greenish fluid. ‘A cup and some water, 
quick I ’ Pouring a few drops into the cup, 
she half tilled it with water, opened the 
child's mouth with some difficulty, and 
administered the potion. 'Now put him 
into bed with plenty blankets, and let him 
sleep.’ We did as she directed, and in a 
very short time the Ihtle fellow was fast 
asleep. The old woman squatted on the 
floor in such a position that she could 
watch him unobserved, and remained for 
nearly an hour as motionless as a bronze 
statue, with her eyes fixed on the sleeping 
child. At last she rose, glided to the side 
of the bed, and gently put her hand on the 
little fellow’s forehead. Her face lighted up 
with a look of almost maternal lovo and 
joy—so unlike that horrible tigerish glare! 
—and coming to my wife’s side she whis¬ 
pered; “Good sleep —perspiration come — 
keep him verv quiet, and give a Utile strong 
broth when be wakes.’ The next moment 
she glided out of the tent, waving me sternly 
back as I rose to follow and thank her. 

“ Little Bob awoke at midnight, and begged 
for something to drink. We had some 
strong chicken-broth all ready, and after 
taking it he turned over on the piUow and 
fell fast asleep again. I dozed off in a 
camp chair, but was up at dawn, and rejoiced 
greatly to And the little fellow still asleep 
and looking quite rosy and well. After 
brewing some tea for my wife and myself, I 
sallied off towards the old woman's hut. 
Bhe was at work in the fields, when I arrived, 
bat threw down her koddli (hoe) and came 
to meet me with a respectful salaam. 

'“I see by your Honour’s face that the 
child is belter.’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; I have oome to thank you, and to 
present this little sAukrdna ’ (thank-offering) 

* for your kindness; ’ and I held out a Govern¬ 
ment currency note. 

“ She waved it aside proudly. ‘ I take no 
money for m.v medicine. Let me see the 
child and hold him in my aiTns; that will 
be reward enoogh. He reminds me of a 
little English child, the Colonel sahib’s boy, 
whom I nursed many years ago.’ 

“ I escorted the old lady to my camp, and 
it was amusing to see the horror of the 
servants and camp-followers, when they 
caught sight of my companion. They 
salaamed to her ns if she were a Prlnces-s 
of the Blood Royal; but the old deme took 
no more notice of them than if they had 
been so many crows. She marched up to 


the tent, where my wife received her with 
open arms. Little Bob was sitting up in 
b^, rubbing the sleep out of his eyes, 
when, to his astonishment and terror, the 
old woman took him up in her arms and 
kissed him most tenderly, murmuring ‘ m4ra 
baba t mira baba ! ’ Two large tears—the 
slow, painful tears of old age—gathered in 
her eyes and rolled down her wrinkled 
cheeks. She gently put the child down on 
his bed, and left the tent without saying 
another word. 

“ A group of my servants were collected 
outside, talking in excited whispers; but 
the instant the old woman stepped out 
among them, they scuttled away in all 
directions. With a gesture of derisive 
scorn, the old woman strode off towards 
her hut. When she was fairly out of sight, 
my servants slowly returned. Among them 
was the orderly, who came sneaking back, 
looking thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

“ ‘ How is this, Amir Khan ? ’ I asked 
sternly. * Why do all of you big. bearded 
men run away from one poor old woman, 
like BO many cackling fowls when a kite 
swoops among them ? ’ 

“ ‘ Protector of the Poor, she is a terrible 
witch 1 Iblis has given her the accursed 
power of changing herself into a tiger, and 
she strikes down all who offend her, and 
drinks their blood; or else she slays them 
with a flash from her eyes, or smites them 
with sickness, till they either fade slowly 
away or perish swiftly, as she chooses. The 
number of those whom she has slain is 
more than any but Allah and Iblis know. 
Your slave has seen her in her tiger-shape 
- a huge, lean, grizzled tiger—and his liver 
turned to water as she glared on him and 
snarled, showing her sharp yellow teeth. 
But Allah preserved hU servant I ’ 

“ ‘ Don't be a jackass, Amir Khan ! The 
poor old woman has saved life instead of 
destroying it. But for her, Bobby baba 
would have died last night.' 

“ ‘ Great is the ikbdl (good fortune) of my 
lord 1 Even witchcraft is powerless to do 
him aught bnt good. Knowing this, and 
hearing that the baba's life was in great 
danger, your slave went even to the abode 
of the witch and besought her to come and 
help him.’ 

“ Amir Khan shuddered os he spoke, and I 
could imagine with what fear and trembling 
the faithful fellow must have gone. 

‘“But why did you do this, if you are so 
afraid of the witch ? ’ 

"‘Your slave has eaten the salt of the 
Sirkdr (Government) for many years, and 
your Honour and the Mdm Sahib are as bis 
father and mother. What is his life worth, 
that he should fear to lay it down in such a 
cause ? Your slave went forth and called to 
the witch, telling her what had happened, 
and entreating her to use her great power 
and save the ^ba's life. When Uie door of 
her house opened, your slave fell in the 
dust and abased himself before her, fearing 
lest her eyes should strike him dead. 
"Arise, son of an owl!” she exclaimed; 
“ go to the Collector Sahib, and tell him that 
I come to see his child. Fear not, fool, I 
will not harm thee.” Then her door closed, 
and I arose from the dust and fled, not 
daring to look back lest some evil thing 
should befall me.’ 

" Amir Khan shuddered again as he spoke, 
and a buzz of awe-stricken ejaculations rose 
from the other servants, who hod gathered 
round at a respectful distance. 

“ ‘ Shuhr Allah I' (thanks be to God!) cried 
my old KhansAmah. ‘ Truly His power and 
beneficence are great! There be few bliick 
men who would have ventured on such an 
errand, even to win the Mountain of Light, 
that chief jewel of our great Empress 


Victoria, on whom be peace and prosperity 
for evermore! ' 

" Then came one story after another of the 
witch's terrible powers, and of the swift 
vengeance which she took on all those who 
had the misfortune to offend her. No one 
professed to have seen, or even to have met 
with any one who had seen, a single victim 
slain; but when I pointed out that all these 
terrible stories were pure hearsay, they shook 
their heads. Tlie evidence was clearly good 
enough for them ! 

" That night the servants huddled together 
like so many frightened sheep, and not one 
of them dared venture outside the camping- 
ground. When I gave orders next morning 
to strike the tents and return to head¬ 
quarters, I was obeyed with an alacrity which 
showed their relief at getting away from that 
neighbourhood. 

" The Civil Surgeon advised that Bobby 
should have a sea voyage to complete the 
cure ; so I obtained a month's casual leave, 
and took my family on a trip to Singapore 
and back. When I returned there were 
heavy arrears to work off, as my locum 
tenens had been careful to get through the 
least possible quantity of work. What with 
one thing and another, it was some months 
before I again found myself at the witch’s 
village— this time alone, as my wife flatly 
refused to let the children run any further 
risk of poison or snake-bite in the jungle. 

(To betoniinuni.) 

A BOY’S OWN CBEBD. 

By Bobebt Bichabdson, b.a, 

A MEKBT heart, as Shakespeare sings. 

Goes merry all the live-long day; 

Takes heart of cheer from little things, 

In drear December thinks of May. 

Then never yield to vain regret, 

Send vapours to the right-about; 

Work cannot kill like fume and fret, 

Think cheeriul thoughts and live them oat. 

fie gentle, lad, in act and speech, 

And with the aged doubly so ; 

Youth bath a power old hearts to reach 
And lighten as nought else can do. 

Be courteous with all lowly folk, 

Who tread life’s path love’s joy without, 
Kind words can ease their leaden yoke. - 
Think gentle thoughts and live them out 

Be straight and honest as the day, 

Keep heart and bands like sunshine clean ; 
Dread every dark and doable way. 

Scorn every sordid thought and mean. 
'Ware the fine-reasoning casuist, 

Truth’s naked edge his schemes will rout; 
The first short “ step that costs ” resist, — 
Think honest thoughts smd live them out. 

Be simple, boy. in all thy ways. 

Simple in Iwaring. act, and word; 

Copy no trick of look or phrase 
That makes the mincing fop absurd. 

Be modest in thine own conceit. 

Others will find thy merit out; 

Tread honest path with faithful feet,— 
Think modest thoughts and live them out. 

Strive a high standard to maintain, 

A high ideal of faith and deed ; 

E'en though again and yet i^iu 
You fall below your written creed. 

Narrow your soul, and it must be 

Your life shall narrow, past all doubt 
Worth is the best nobility,— 

Think noble thoughts and live them out 
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THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Br A “ Presiding Examiner ” (Bev. J. Hudson, m.a.) 



3 ^^_ URiNo the month 

I of December, 
the 12 th to 
. the I7th inclu- 
sire, there was held 
nC numerous centres 
in all parts of the 
civilised u'orld, the 
examination which 
Ildars the familiar 
title of the Cam¬ 
bridge Local. 
Perhaps some facts re¬ 
lating to this examina¬ 
tion. its mode of opera¬ 
tion, its advantages, and 
its practical bearing on 
the whole national system of education, may 
be found interesting to the readers of the 
“Boy’s Own Paper,” many of whom have 
doubtless passed through its ordeal, whilst 
many more are In all probability preparing to 
face the trial. 

It emphatically started from small begin¬ 
nings, and has made continuous advance 
ever since its institution, and of late years 
has increased its operations by leaps and 
bounds. 

To begin with, a few facts and figures 
concerning the recent exam, may be found 
of interest. 

The examination has been held at 192 
different centres in all parts of England, of 
which as many as 84 were in the Londoii 
Postal District. The total number of candi¬ 
dates has been, boys 8,612, girls 3,749, making 
a total of 9,661, and these may be subdivided 
into senior candrdates 1,839, and juniors 
7,722. 

Amongst foreign centres where the examina¬ 
tion has been held, are Antigna, Bermuda, 
British Ouiana, Colombo (Ceylon), Jaffna, 
Jamaica, Mauritius, and Trinidad. Of these 
Colombo (Ceylon) heads the list in point of 
numbers, sending 66 senior boys, 8 senior 
girls, 149 junior boys, and 27 junior girls. 

It is amazing to think of such an examina¬ 
tion being carried on at so many different 
centres simultaneously, yet so elaborately 
organised is the system and so perfectly well 
administered, that there is very little friction 
and very few mistakes in the returns. 

Truly an examiner as he presides at bis 
own individual centre might parody the 
words of Bismarck, and say to himself: 

“ I know what is passing each hour to-day 
in the world of education." 

The headquarters of the administrative 
body are at the Syndicate Buildings, Cam¬ 
bridge, a modest enough structure, situated 
in Mill Lane, a mean-looking street (like 
most streets at Cambridge) off ’frumpington 
Street. The general secretary, who is at 
the head of the department, is Dr. J. N. 
Keynes, who after working for many years 
as coadjutor with Professor O. F. Browne, 
has, on the resignation of the latter, assumed 
Die leading place, and no one of more ener¬ 
getic and businesslike habits could possibly 
be desired. Here many clerks may be found 
at work; and indeed the quantity of work 
that is involved in connection with the 
Locals, and the amount of correspondence 
entailed, can hardly be realised except by 
those who are in some degree behind the 
scenes. The examination itself is held about 
4be middle of December, beginuing on a 
Ittonday afternoon and ending on tbe Satar- 
<lay. A Master of Arts is sent down by the 
University to preside at each centre, and 
such presiding examiner is assisted by a 
local secretary and a local committee. 


The candidates are divided into seniors 
and juniors, and as a general rule the 
former must be under 19 and the latter under 
16 years of age, though the Syndicate does 
not refuse to examine those who exceed this 
age under certain conditions. 

Every one who enters for the examination 
is required to pay an entrance fee of If., and 
no examination is held at a centre unless 
twenty-five such fees are paid. 

In the junior branch of tbe examination, 
every student has to satisfy tbe examiners in 
four preliminary subjects : reading, English 
grammar, dictation, and arithmetic. 

Failure in any of these disqualifies alto¬ 
gether. Then after the preliminary cotius 
Part II., consisting of eight sections, in which 
every one must pass in two, and may not 
enter for more than six sections. These 
sections are religious knowledge, English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, 
and natural science. Neither Latin and 
Greek alone, nor French and German alone, 
will ensure a pass, but must be combined 
with some other section. This is to prevent 
a candidate becoming at too early an age a 
mere one-sided specialist. 

Lastly comes Part III., consisting of (a) 
shorthand and book-keeping, (b) drawing, (c) 
music. 

A candidate may take up one of these in 
addition to six sections of Fart II., or he 
may take up two of these on condition that 
he does not enter for more than Jive sections 
of Part II. 

In tbe senior branch there are three pre¬ 
liminary subjects :— EnglishQrammar, Com¬ 
position, and Arithmetic. After which comes 
Pari 11., consisting of eight sections; (a) 
Religious knowledge, ( 6 ) English, (c) Latin 
and Greek, (d) French and German, (e) 
Mathematics, (/) Science, (p) Drawing, (/i) 
Music. 

Of these ])e must pass in at least three 
sections, and may not enter for more than jive 
of the first six with drawing or music, or for 
more than/our with drawing and music. 

In the case of juniors and seniors alike, 
there are three honour classes, arranged 
alphabetically, and those who merely satisfy 
the examiners are placed by themselves in 
a separate class. 

The class-lists are issued about the first 
week in March. A later report and more 
detailed information is afterwards given. 

As we hove seen above, girls also enter for 
the examination, and do tbe same papers as 
the boys, but are examined qnite separately, 
and in their ease too there is a local com¬ 
mittee of ladies, one of whom must act as 
secretary. 

Such is a brief summary of the system 
and operations of the Cambridge Local 
Examination. 

And now some one may ask, What special 
object or advantage is to be attained by those 
who go in for this examination ? 

There is first of all the advantage of being 
examined by some of the most competent and 
experienced men in tbe kingdom, and of 
competing against pupils from hundreds of 
other schools, and therefore being able to 
measure your own capabilities as compared 
with others of your own age all over the 
country; but there are more solid advantages 
than these, which are hardly to be obtained 
through any other medium tham the 
Cambridge Locals. 

(1) Are you hoping hereafter to enter os 
an undergraduate at the University of 
Cambridge ? 

Then if you qualify sufficiently in the 


Locals, you will receive a certificate exempting 
you from all three parts of tbe previous 
examination (commonly known as the 
“Little-Go”) which so often proves such a 
bugbear to freshmen. 

(2) Are you going to be a doctor ? 

Then a senior or junior certificate satis¬ 
fies the preliminary requirements of the 
General Medical Council. 

(3) Are you going to be a sclicitcr ? 

Then in this case too a certificate excuses 

its holder from the preliminary examination 
usual before entering into articles of clerk¬ 
ship with attorneys and solicitors. 

And apart from these general advantages 
there are special rewards conferred upon can¬ 
didates of special merit. 

The Syndicate give prizes to tbe four can¬ 
didates who pass the best examination among 
the senior and junior boys and the senior 
and junior girls; £12 to each of the two 
seniors, and £6 to each of tbe two juniors. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society offer two silver medals, one for the 
best senior in Physical Geography, and one 
for the best senior in Physical, Political, and 
Commercial Geography. 

A private donor gives £5 for the best can¬ 
didate in Political Economy amongst the 
senior girls. 

Then there are many scholarships awarded 
entirely on the result of this examination. 

The Levitt scholarship of £40 a year for 
three years at Cambridge. 

Exhibitions of £30 at St. John’s, Cambridge. 

The Birmingham scholarship of £35 at 
Newnham College. 

Two scholarships of £30 a year for three 
years at Girton. 

A scholarship of 30 guineas a year for two 
years at Bedfoi^ College. London. 

A Harknesa scholarship of £35 a year for 
three years in Geology at Girton or Newnham 
will be awarded in 1894. 

The three great public schools of Welling¬ 
ton College, Westminster School, and Win¬ 
chester College all offer scholarships to clever 
boys who have done well in the junior 
locals. 

We cannot wonder then, that with these 
substantial advantages the Cambridge Local 
Examination should have made such gigantic 
strides in popularity and efficiency. 

There is ^so a special form of the Itocala 
held for commercifd certificates, into which 
we cannot enter now, in which such subjects 
as book-keeping, shorthand, etc., bold a pro¬ 
minent place. A certificate won in this ex¬ 
amination is a good recommendation to some 
of tbe best office clerkships and a high rale 
of salary. 

It is to be hoped that before long substan¬ 
tial rewards will be offered in this branch too 
for promising clerks and journalists. 

Aj)d now, in conclusion, just two words of 
advice to would-be candidates. 

(1) Work steadily up to the day of exami¬ 
nation, but do very little during tbe exami¬ 
nation itself, except revising your notes on 
any subject. Many a boy has become fagged 
out, and many a girl hysterical, before the end 
of the week, by neglecting this advice. 

(2) Do not get hurried or flurried, but 
work coolly and calmly on, with an eye on 
the clock, remembering that every examina¬ 
tion is really a race against time. 

In conclusion it may be added that copies 
of papers, class-lists, etc., may bo obtained 
from Messrs. Clay Si Sons, at the Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
Ixindon, and all advice and information from 
tlic secretary, Dr. Keynes, at Cambridge. 
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THE SOT’S OWN HODEL CAEDBOABD ENGINE. 

By the Eev. L. Meadows White, m.a., 

Author of "A Photographic Tour on Whffls," “Joltings bf a Cfelitl," ric. 


HE object of these 
illustrated articles 
is to provide 
readers of the 
“B.O.P” with 
practical bints 
and instructions 
which will enable 
them to construct 
without a lathe, 
and mostly at an 
ordinary table, 
and with such 
easily worked ma¬ 
terials as card¬ 
board and knit¬ 
ting needles, a real 

WORKtNO MODEL 

of the old-fashioned beam-engine of James 
Watt. Having thus expanded and explained 
the title, let me briefly relate my own ex- 
periences and then proceed to business. 

When I was a boy I found one of my chief 
evening delights in cardboard modelling. 
Armed with a pair of scissors, a knife, and a 
bottle of strong gum, one could produce 
houses, churches, wheelbarrows, etc., in 
great profusion. One day I conceived the 
fantastio idea that it would be possible to 
construct amodel of ahorizontal steam-engine 
that would “ go,” not with steam, but with 
compressed air. 

Now, to every boy with a mechanical turn 
of mind there is something very attractive in 
Ihe thought of making something that will 
“go.” I began my engine; turned out a 
magnificent flywheel, a gigantic excenlric, 
and a very flabby crank, the whole supported 
on two very crazy cardboard bearings. I 
never preceded any farther, but other more 
important things having to be thought of, the 
works came to a standstill. However, I have 
lately thought that if a working model could 
really be mode out of such an easily mani¬ 
pulated material as cardboard, it would be 
an interesting and most instructive occupation 
for spare hours indoors to any boy with a 
moderately mechanical head, and would 
bring engine construction within the reach 
of youths who have neither the means to 
purchase a turning lathe, nor the necessary 
knowledge which working in metal requires. 
So I set to work with the old passion revived, 
profiting by my experience in the case of ths 
rudimentary model above described. The 
result has been entirely successful. 

Two models are before me as I write. The 
first has a long name; she is a “ two-double- 
action-cylinder-reversible-horizontal-high- 
pressure-engine.” If you are at all np in 
technical engineering phraseology, you will 
take in all the main features from that 
sentence. You will also understand me 
when I say that the flywheel is d inches in 
diameter, the crank 1 inch long, and conse¬ 
quently the stroke of the pistons 2 inches. 
TTiere are four cxcentrics, two for forward, 
and two for backward motion. They are 
connected with each other and with the slide- 
valves by what is known as the link-motion, 
and are thrown in and out of gear by means 
of a reversing lever. The axle, piston-rods, 
guide-bars, and valve-rods are formed of 
various sized steel knitting-needles. All the 
rest is card, with the exception of the cross¬ 
beads and foundation, which are of wood. 


PART I. 

The two bearings are of metal, as made for 
ordinary model steam-engines. The whole 
is enamelled in two colours, and when air is 
admitted from a gas-bag, or even from the 
lungs, oS she starts in the most business¬ 
like manner, with her four “ puffs” to each 
revolution of the flywheel. If the flywheel 
were replaced by a couple of driving wheels, 
we should then have the complete working 
parts of a locomotive. 

Now here is a model that can be made for 
a few shillings, and can be chiefly constructed 
at the dining-room table with scissors, knife, 
and a few files. It is of course not perfect, 
for there is necessarily, with such a material 
as cardboard, a good deal of friction, and 
some leakage past the slide-valve and piston. 
Still, the engine works with a moderate 
stream of air, and the result is encourag¬ 
ing enougli to make me wonder if the readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” would like to try their hands 
at constructing out of paper a working model 
engine. 

Some very excellent articles have appeared 
from time to time in the “ B.O.P.” pages on 
various branches of engine modelling. But, 
as I said, it is not every boy who has either 
the room for a lathe, or the means to pur¬ 
chase one, or the skill to work one. It is for 
such “ latheless ” ones that I v.Tite, and my 
object i.s to try and give you directions which 
may help you to turn out of such unpro¬ 
mising materials as cardboard and knitting 
needles, a model that, with a stream of air, 
will exactly represent the motions of the old- 
fashioned beam-engine, now somewhat out 
of date. 

This is the other model which is before 
me. It stands about I'i inches high, has a 
flywheel 9 inches across, and is fitted with 
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a governor and throttle-valve, which, how¬ 
ever. I do not propose to describe in these 
ailicles, but will perhaps reserve it for 
another model. 

Perhaps the supply of the motive power 
will be a difficulty to you. As you know, the 
breath which issues from your lungs is by 
no means dry, and for our purpose we need 
perfectly dry air at a moderate pressure. If 
you wish to exhibit the model to your friends, 
the human bellows will be sufficient for a 
few dozen revolutions, but it is far preferable 
if you happen to possess a bag such as is 
used in connection with a limelight lantern, 
which you can pump full of dry air with a 
pair of common bellows. A boy, too, who 
understands the construction of the organ 
would not find much difficulty in making a 


reservoir bellows as fitted to that Instrament. 
Having made thus much reference to the 
subject of the motive power, let me proceed. 

First of all, it would unduly prolong these 
articles if 1 were to go into all the details of 
the working parts of a steam-engine. I shall 
therefore assume to a great extent that you 
understand what a piston is, and what is the 
use of an excentric, slide-valve, etc. If you 
do not, please to read some of the excellent 
articles by Mr. Hobden and others that have 
appeared in the “ B.O.P.” and are also em¬ 
bodied by our Editor in “ Indoor Games and 
Recreations.” 

I turn now to the parts of our engine. 
We will take them in the following order: 

1. Cylinder, piston, valve-chest and 
fittings. 

2. Foundation and frame. 

Bearings. 

• 4. Crank. 

5. Flywheel and axle. 

fl. Excentric and valve motion. 

7. Crossbeads. 

8. The beam. 

9. The parallel motion. 

10. The connecting rod, and forks. 

You will require the following materials'; 

1. Patience and accuracy. 

2. Two sheets of cardboard, such as is 
supplied for mounting pictures. One, price 
8d., very strong, about of an inch thick, and 
ono a good deal thinner. 

3. A sheet of straw-board abont ^ of an 
inch thick. 

4. Wood, out of which to cut the bed-plate 
and foundation. 

n. Steel knitting needles of the following 
sizes:— 

One set, gauge 8, for axle and piston-rod, 
and axle of beam. 

One set gauge 19, one set gauge 14, and 
one set gauge 16. 

6. Chamois leather, for packing of piston. 

7. Model-engine bearings of metal, to tit 8- 
gauge needle, or a piece of ash from which to 
make wooden ones. 

You will also require the following tools; 

1. A neat hand and a sure eye. 

2. A large and a small pair of scissors. 

8. A go(^ pocket-knife. 

4. Two chisels, one | inch, one about 
1 inch. 

5. Three small files: one flat, ^ an inch 
wide in its widest part, and about ^ inch 
thick ; two round ones, the largest 4 inch in 
diameter in its widest part, and the other 
about-^inch thick and taperingto afine point. 
These are verynecessary in boring holes. 

(5. A knitting needle “ bell gauge,” by 
which you can tell at once the size of any 
needle or wire. 

7. A box of compasses, which must contain 
a ruler marked in all parts of an inch, and 
also a parallel rule. 

8. A drawing board and pins and a T 
square. 

9. Pencils, indiarubber, etc. 

10. A small vice which you can screw on 
to the table. 

11. Some of the best gum arable (whole). 

12. A bottle of Le Page's fish glue, which 
you can purchase at any ironmonger's. 

Having now procured both materials and 
tools wc can at once get to work. 

{Ti be conltnuod.) 
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BIRDS’ RESTS: AND HOW TO IDENTIFT THEM. 


Bv W. J. Gordon-, 


A'llhor of "Our Counlrft Hinh," fie., etc. 


PART vr. 


T he dipper is tbe most interesting of our 
birds, and certainly one of the highest in 
the series. There is nothing tliat birds do 
that he cannot do. He can tly in the air, and 
he can fly under the water; he can run, he 
can walk, he can hop, he can float, lie can 
swim, he con wade, he can dive, and he can 
eing. And he is a good-looking little fellow 
into tbe bargain, with quite an artistic feeling 
for a lovely home beside the rippling stream. 
He delights in the music of falling water, and 
you will often find his nest in some rocky 
hole beneath the veil of the cascade. You 
may find it by the side of the stream, you 
may find it between the stones of n mill-dam ; 
but it is always unmistakable. It is a beauti¬ 
fully felted mass of green moss, lined with 


use of a flower-pot, or a pump, or a letter¬ 
box ; and whenever it is in one of these 
places it has no trace of a dome. 

The wTen builds a completely domed nest, 
with a side entrance, which may generally be 
known by the woven straws round the door¬ 
way. It is built of moss, leaves, grass, hair, and 
feathers, and contains from four to nine eggs. 
It is not often far from the ground, and a 
favourite site is against the mossy trunk of a 
tree, or among ivy. The chiffehaff’s nest is 
an oval, with the hole very near the top. It 
may be described as semi-domed. and is built 
of grass, leaves, and moss, and lined with 
feathers, and it is ^Yitbin a foot of the ground. 
The willow wren’s is always on the ground or 
very near it. It is a flattened sphere, with 



RMd Warbler's Nett- 


dry grass and dead leaves, and when it is 
not in a bole, it is always “ domed,”—that 
is to say, it is rooted so as to become a 
ball. 

These domed nests are a well-marked 
variety. The long-tailed tit builds the best 
nest we have. It is generally some distance 
from the ground, oval in form, a finely-felted 
mass of lichens, moss, wool and cobweb, lined 
with hair and feathers, with a doorway in the 
aide, and a feather for the door—a singularly 
cosy retreat, which may contain from half a 
dozen to a score of eggs, which are less spotted 
than those of any other tit. The great tit lays 
from five to eleven eggs, and also builds a felted 
nest, which is of grass, moss, hair, feathers, 
and wool, but in a larger number of cases he 
builds it ia a bole, and is not above making 


the rim sloped off at half a right angle, and 
it is buiii. of dead grass and moss, dry leaves, 
roots, horse-bair, and lined with abundance 
of feathers. The wood wren’s nest has no 
feathers in its lining, but ia otherwise similar 
to that of the willow wren. 

The tree sparrow builds a domed nest, %vhen 
she does not build in a hole or under shelter. 
Sometimes the tree sparrow will build in a 
granary, or among rocks. The materials are 
straw, grass, and wool, with a lining of hair 
and feathers. The eggs are from four to six in 
number, and are grey, mottled with greenish 
brown. The house sparrow's eggs are a shade 
larger, from five to seven in number, and pale 
blue, blotched with brown and lilac. When it 
is in a tree it is domed, and at all times it is 
an untidy mixture of straw, grass, wool, hair, 


string, rags, paper, aud sundries, with a 
feather lining. 

Another untidy nest is that of the pied 
flycatcher. This also is often in a hole in a 
wall, but generally it is in a liole in an oak 
or birch or poplar. It is made of dead leaves, 
nios.-i, fcaihers, wool, aud hairs, and contains 
from five to eight pale blue eggs about llirec- 
qu.arter.s of an inch long. The spotted fly¬ 
catcher makes a much more creditable nest. 



Wren’s Nest. 


It is a neat affair of moss, dry grass, cobweb, 
hair, and feather, containing from four to six 
pale olive eggs which have yellowish brown 
spots, and it is generally about ten feet from 
the ground. 

Another loose nestis that of the coal tit, 
which is always in a hole, sometimes a hole 
in tho ground, but oftener in a stump or in a 
wall or under the eaves of an outhouse. It 
consists of dry grass, moss, hair feathers, and 



Dipper's Nett. 


wool, ami contains from five to nine eggs. 
The blue tit has a similar nest, also in a hole, 
but the number of eggs ranges from five to 
twelve. The crested tit also builds in a hole 
and uses similar materials, bat the nest ia a 
felted one, and it contains from four to seven 
eggs. The blue tit's eggs are the smallest: 
they are barely over half an inch long, and 
are greyish in colour with light brown 
freckles. Tbe eggs of the crested tit are a 
trifle larger and almost round in shape, and 
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they are whiter In colour, with light brown 
blotches. The coal tit's are also roundish and 
are larger still, though not quite three- 
quartei-6 of an inch long, and in colour they 
ore more like the blue tit’s. 

The marsh tit also builds in a hole, some¬ 
times in a rat hole ; its nest is felted, and is 
lined with fur and w'low down. The bearded 
tit always builds near water and lines its 



Long-tailed Tit's Nest. 


nest with reed flowers. The outer materials 
are dry leaves of reeds and grasses ; but the 
nest is never hung from reeds like that of the 
reed warbler. 

The reed warbler builds its deep cup-shaped 
nest of reeds, grass, moss, and wool, and lines 
it with feathers and horsehair. It always 
builds it over water, hanging it on to two or 
three stems of reeds or willows, which carry 


it up with them os they grow. The great reed 
warbler also hangs its nest to two or three 
grow’ing stems, but it never hangs it over 
water, though it generally hangs it over mud. 
The marsh warbler generally builds near 
water, but never over it. It makes a deep 
nest among the osiers of leaves, grass, and 
moss, felted with cobweb and seed down and 
lined with horsehair. The sedge warbler 
also builds among the osiers, but always 
close to the ground and sometimes on it; 
and it never suspends its nest or bmlds it 
among reeds or sedges, notwithstanding its 
name. The nest is built of moss and grass, 
lined with horsehair, dry fine grass, and reed 
tufts. The sedge warbler’s eggs are almost 
round, those of the other three above men¬ 
tioned arc of the ordinary shape, and the 
sedge warbler’s eggs are the smallest. 

The great reed warbler is a very rare 
visitor, and the eggs are nearly an inch long, 
while those of the other three are well under 
three-quarters of an inch. The sedge 
warbler’s eggs are light brown with red 
speckles; those of the reed warbler are 
greenish, with olive and dark brown blotches; 
those of the marsh wai-bler are whitish-grey 
with purplish brown clouds. 

Savi’s warbler had a deep nest of inter¬ 
woven sedge blades, but one has not been 
seen in this country for the last thirty years 
and more. 

The grasshopper warbler builds in a 
clump of grass, or at the bottom of a furze 
bush ; and for its outer materials uses flat 
grass blades, and moss, and the common 
hedge plant known as bed-straw or goose- 
grass, the rough stuff with the whorled 


leaves; for the lining it uses fine gi'ass, and 
its eggs are whitish, freckled evenly all over 
with pink. 

The Dartford warbler nearly always builds 
in a furze bush, and it makes its nest of 
furze and goosegrass and ordinary grass, 
forming a small deep cup so daintily that it 
can be seen through, and lining it with moss 
and wool. The garden warbler also uses 
goosegrass, and with it and grass, rootlets, 
cobweb, and horsehair, makes a rather 
tinner, but still slightly-built cup, which is 
generally found among thick brambles or 
close to the ground, and not unfrequently in 
a gooseberry bush. Its eggs are a trifle over 
three-quarters of an inch long, and aic 
reddish white with pale brown spots. 

The blackcap also builds near the ground 
in bushes and brambles, and uses goose- 
grass, with grass and rootlets, but it rarely 
uses cobweb, though it often uses cocoons. 
The nest is more compact than that of the 
garden warbler, and has more hair in its 
lining. Its eggs are about the same size, but 
they are browner in ground colour, and are 
spotted brown and blue. 

Tbe whitethroat has a slight nest of 
goosegrass and ordinary grass, lined with 
hair, placed in thick herbage near tbe ground, 
its eggs being greenish white, with green and 
brown spots. The lesser whitethroat builds 
low in a hedgerow, and makes its nest of 
ordinary grass and rootlets, bound together 
with cobwebs and cocoons, and lined with 
hair, the eggs being barely over half an inch 
long, and brownish white, with bluish 
blotches and streaks. 

( To bf ronliniifd.) 


SOME NOTABLE COFPEE AND OTHER COINS OE THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

By IUniel F. Howorth, f.s.a. scot., 

Author of'‘C}int and Tokfni 0/ the Eiiglidi Vol mift," He. 


T he first copper coins of tbe republics of 
Chili and Uruguay bear the dates of 183o 


PART III. 

For many years this ^ real was the 
only copper coin bearing the name of 


It was not until 1863 that Peru adopted a 
bronze coinE^c, the metal of the earlier 



Fio. 30 .—Cettato of Venezuela, 1853 (also ) and 1 stmilar). 
dbv. Head of Liberty to rfglit. iiepubuca de ^'enezuela. 
liet. Value and date within a wreath. 


and 1640 respectively, and call for no special Paraguay; like others based on this raone- 
remark. tary standard it is now superseded by the 

In 1843 the first issue of copper coins for decimal system. 



Fig. 23. -Two Ckntavi>h op riiiiu, 1W03 tl Cenfovo 
ftiuiila r). 

Obv. The sun iurrouiided by rnv*. iiEi’uni.irA 
I-EEUAXA 18C3. 

Hep. Viihio within a wreath formed of two coriui. 
copio!, 

issues being much lighter in colour than 
those of later date. 



Fig. 21 .—5 Centecimiis op Bolivia, 1864 (1 Cento 
Fig. 22.—Decimo op New GnEXAUA, 1847 (J Dccimo *,iu3o similur). 

sitoUar). ^ I pUEnzA ! — * — | POTO 6 I 

Obv. Cap of Liberty surrounded by rays. iu;ruDUCA I 86 I (Uninn is strength). 

DE LA NUEVA UEAVADA 1»47. JCte. Value witUiii u wreath. 

Jiev. Value within a wreotli. 

The last of these Scuth American States 
The United States of Columbia are intro- to be thus noticed are Bolivia, whose first 

duced by the decirao and decimo of New copper coins are dated 1864, and Ecuador, 

Grenada. These have now given way to a with its coins stnick in Birmingham in 1872. 
nickel coinage. Like many of the other States, Bolivia now 


FlQ. 21 .—nr.AI. OP PAnACUAV, 1845. 

Obr. A lion soat«i in front ii( a pole surujouiilc.1 by a 
cap of Liberty, tlic wiiolc within a wreath. 

/tec. Ill centre the value; I'ouud, iiErucucA del 
rAUAUPAY 1845. 

* 'llie Centavo of 1813 differ* from ourillustralion in 
date. Kliulidy in size, and In having the name W. WYUS 
io email cniiituU below the bust. 
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Owi\ l^a|)ei^. 


Qses the TCord centavo, and its last coins 
are a handsome set issued from the Paris 
mint. 

While the South American countries men- 



Pia. 2S,—1 CtuiTAVo OF ErrADon (also 3 CentavoB 
slmilari. 

The nnn* etc. of EciunJor, ami rouixl, refubuca 
DEL BCrADOH 1872. 

/Iff, The value within a wreath, ai)<l underneath, in 
amall letters, iieatoX. 

tioned above were making their d^but in the 
world of copper coins there were also similar 
“interesting strangers,” in the way of small 
change, appearing on the old continent. It 
would ^ t^ious to mention and to trace the 
result of all the modifications resulting from 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815; but one 
important one was the establishment of the 
Netherlands as a kingdom, which for the 
first few years included both Holland and 
Belgium. 



Fio. f6.—CR>n' OP TUB Nimium.AsnH (J-Oiit siujilur). 

Ubc. W under a royal crown aud between the diviitod 
date. 

/lee. Crowned shield of the arms of tlic Royal house 
of Holland between 1 C. 



England, France, and Russia, which in 1827 
destroyed the Turkish ships of war in the 
Bay of Navarino. For the first three or 
four years of its experience as a new country 


slaves in America. This country, to which 
the name of Liberia was given, still (jnietly 
and perseveringly holds a respected position 
amongst the acknowledged nations of the 
world. 

Another interesting copper coin, which 
also speaks of a people risen out of degra¬ 
dation and idolatry to take their place 


Fm. 32.-5 Cestesimi op Italy (10,2. and I similar). 

fifie. Head of the kiiitf to left; round, viitorio 
EVAXITKI.R II RK D'lTAl.I.A. 

/,Vr. Vahie and dete within a wreath. 


Fio. 28.-5 Letta foentim -i op the OnEVK Oovehv- 
MKNT, 1828-51 (a'so 10 and I >iniilnrl. 

Obr. A phmnls looking up at the sun'.. ru\-s a crixs 
above; round, IlOAITEIA- E.V.VUNIKH » * awyo 
(Krlicnlc State). 

/lee. The value wKliln a wreath ; rouad, {'A'KAnO- 
AIXTPI.M- KYBEPNHTHS and date (J. A. Capodis- 
trias. Governor, or President). 


Greece was governed by its Parliament, with 
a President at its head. In the name of 
this gentleman, Ckiunt Capo d’lstrios, a 
coinage was speedily issued, based upon the 
French decimal system. 



among the Christian nations of the world— 
one of the many triumphs of modem 
missionary enterprise—is the cent of 1847 
struck for use in the Sandwich Islands. 
Both this cent and that for Liberia were 
struck at the Philadelphia mint, and are 
similar in size to the contemporaneous U.S. 
copper cents. 

< Til le eou/iitueJ.) 


Answers to the Odd Half*Hoar. 

( Vr />. 308 ait/e.) 

I. ENIOUA. 

Menfh. 

Meat. Eat. Heat. Hat. Ham. Mate. Mat. 


Fio. 29.—10 IiKlTA fCrntimcs) op the Kixlpom 
OP Ukeeck (.6, 2, aud 1 similar). 

••br. Crowned sUirld of the arms of Greece ; muiiit, 
BAZI.XEIA TKX E.A.VAAOS (the Greek kingdom). 
Jiff. Value aud date within a wreath. 


11. ENIOUA. 

Cashnieiv. 

Cosh. Merc. .^sh. Ere. Shem. Mesh (plaice) 
Cure. Cream. She. 




The first coppers of the new kingdom of 
the Netherlands appeared in 1819, and con¬ 
sisted of the cent and f cent, the guilder 
being taken as the monetary standard. Some 
of those issued before 1830 bear the m.m. 
B, indicating that they were struck at the 
Brussels mint, and so may be considered 
Belgian rather than Dutch. 


In 1833, after the assassination of Presi¬ 
dent Capo d'lstrios, the government becamo 
regal under Otho, of the Bavarian Royal 
house. Under his successor George, the 
brother of our Princess Alexandra, the coins 
have been assimilated to the French in sizes 
and have been struck in French mints. 


The revolutionary outburst of 1830, which 
in France deposed one king and set up 
another, affected the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands in a different way, and led to its 
division into the two separate kingdoms of 
Holland and Belgium. In the latter country 
the decimal system of the neighbouring 
country of France was adopted, with the 
franc as its unit. 

After many years of hard fighting, Greece 
was at last freed from the Turkish dominion 
by the assistance of the united fleets of 


• •'Wboii tlic lower |iart of dio vevprw i« ilUiincUy 
8>*pnrat«<l from i)ic iiiiilii •icvi'-c ii i» coUcil tlio v.Aorgu'c 
<Gr. irr rrffnu, ont^iHe tlw win k ). aixl ii oftmi binrs a 
• erondAry iu^criptiou willi ilm ilaic or place of 
niaUge.” 


Fi<i. 31 .—Gent <>p thk Sandwich Isi.amw, 1847. 
0(>(!.BiiBtof tlic king; ruand ,kauehaueua in. ea 
M oi. and date. 

/Iff. ValHP. HAI'A IIANERI, witliin ft wfcatli; .-.iid 
round, Arprsi Hawaii. 


» Tlie word B.^ZIAEIOX was afterwards, from 181-1, 
used. 


Pro 27.-6 CBXTIHI2* op BKl.<iUTH (1,2, Aiid 10 similar). 

Obe. Crowned L, Lioi-uLD rnsiiiRR uoi nus RRUini, 
OBd date. 

/lee. LioQ sejant-rcganlant supporting tables in¬ 
scribed coxsTlTL-nox I RKUIK. I 1831 I • |. Round, 
I.’CNIOX PAIT lA POKci:. and in tlic exergue* the value, 
and, in small letters, name of the engraver, rraemt p. 


OP THK RETCTBLIC OF LIBERIA, 1833. 
Obe. Negro standing by a palm-tree, shiii, etc.; 
above, LiBKKiA ; date in exergue. 

/lee. Lc(xmd. aukrican cuiainization sotTirrr - <>nk 
CENT ; aud, in centre, pounded ] a.d. | ISIS. 


The same year which saw King Otho's 
first coins also introduced the interesting 
cent of a new negro republic, founded in 
West Africa by the descendants of negro 


III. ESTOM.i. 

Dover. 

Dove. Rove. Over. Do - er. Dor • mouse. 

IV. DOCBLE ACROSTIC. 

BERNE 
K N N I H 
ROSAS 
NEALE 
ESSEX 


V. SQrABE wono. 

ETNA 
T U A R 
N A I N 
ARNO 

VI. SQUARE WORD. 

NILE 
I H A B 
I. A H N 
ERNE 

vn. EXXOMA. 

NAVAN. 

AVON. AVA. 

Vlll. ENIOiLt. 

THE DERWENT. 

IX. DOUBLE .ArnOSTIC. 

MITCHELDEAN and TRELOWARREN. 
M O F F A T 

Ilciif. hteR 
T 11 A u E 

Coil. 

H u A c n () 

E D H T 0 W 
L E A 

1) c K n A R 

E X M o o It 

AtherstonE 
NobtuauftoN 
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VARlCOrELi! fB. I. K.).—1. Ye*, by operation. Consult 
a special imrt{MU. 3. No. 3. Vc«, usually. 

NKwroUNPLAXD PDprT (Felix).—1. You ought to ger, 
a good well-brert one (or £ft B*. Not, perliai*. a show 
'log; you woold linre to take rhance o( thor. For 
high pedigree pope with good poliiU 13 to 16 guineas 
woBld be asked. Yes, St. Bernard or Ma3tifl nlx>iir 
the same. Netrioundinud most sagacious. S. Your 
tliroat will get stronger os you grow older. 

Chalk Roil (Mabel).—No; but if the water is vpr>' 
bi^ youahould bdl and Biter it. 

Haih. etc. (Kathleen).—U We wiwM not advise you 
to use anything liut the lirnsh nud comi). Wiudi it 
about once a fortnight, using yolk of egg instead of 
Boap. 8. The iiest typewriters are prohatiiy the 
Remmington and Y'ost. Priee £38. 3. Take short 

walks if long make vour headiwho. Try tepiil batlis 
with boraxalinc in'it. Tuis softens the water luid 
perfumes it. 

A Uos BSPORKOOtNTr TO Blili tiViticc Noir).—N'u ; a 
walk of a mile or so. 

What Sort or Pic.eo.v ? (J. K. Gleeti.).- tiimljler or 
drummer ; but your descriptioii is too miagrc. 

ToL'cANS (Toncan).—1. You must ask an easier. We 
never bought nay. 3. Tlmiiks. 

Which Pays Be*t(S. W.).—Rats,mice,or tiHlirehogs? 
Keltber pay. But if you can breeil really beiiiitifii! 
and rare^’oloarcd mice, you might make jioeket- 
money. We do not like to encourage breeding for 
mere'money-making, liowerer. 

Hospital (A. D.).—You «y yon are In a wretoliol state 
of misery, and cannot pay a doctor. Dear Iml, go to 
onv doctor and tell him all. He’ll give you ndvioe 
and charge you uotliiDg. Doctors liave tlie softinr 
of hearts. But we cannot recommend a hospital. 
Why not go to a dispensary ? 

SQcmnEii (Peter).—We could not tell yon, Peter. If 
tile two you put together are mule ami female, they 
will agree—like man and wife : if not, we fiiir you 
would bare to separate tlicm with the toasting fork. 
Your feeding ts right, 

O.NK Ear sticks out (New Reader).—All we cau 
suggest is wearing a pod and bandage at night. 

Flout Frathkhs worn awat (Young Pigeon 
Fancier).—Want of room, or It may tie disease. Y ou 
sliould puU them out one at a time, amt most carefiill.v. 

Gkix Eruptiox (Nil Despemndum).—If the application 
of sulphate of r.ino ointment, or n very little nitrate 
of mercury ointment, applleil at niglit dues not n*- 
niove the pimples, we should tliiiik they must be more 
serious thau you imagine. Tlie Iteliing is tbc worst 
cymptom. Consolt a doctor If not better soon. 

Ai'RR* Apert.® and other*.—We bnve had a .series of 
artieleson the Indian Ciril Service, and youcuuld uot 
do better than read them. 

0.‘i ar Seydei-—W e hare alreoily given the list of 
LubtMick'* hundre'l books. They ore now being pub¬ 
lished by Boutledge. 


OF THE PArr (Poco'. Yon confess to bad 

liiibiis and prnuiise ameiulnieiit. (itsxl solar. The 
Hushing is a sign of heart ami nerve weakness. Take 
Fellowes' syrup for three weeks, a small teiLspoontul in 
water after breakfast nud dinner. The colil bath and 
perfect ablution. Plenty of exercise. A hard mat¬ 
tress, und. not .too niiicii eoreritig. Bead no nuack 
Uwks. and tliiok onlv goo-1 thoughts. Do not worry 
over liciiig Bhy. Ttio liest boy^ and lucii too, arc 
ofieii shi. 

Rabrits ON Tor OP an Oykn (Bmirtiemonth Hoy).-- 
fili. no; it would .lebilitmc tlicni. Habliit- are all 
riglit ill o pic Biul in an oven wla-n tleud ! but tvlieii 
alive, don't put llicffi un the top. 

Ei.m'TUH'AL (lleeent Rca-len.—1. Y'nii wore, aln* ! only 
too correct in your surmis<-. We luive t-orrtsTe-i ilii' 
mistake mailV limes. 3. " Meetrieui Mucliilio " — Nov. 
jsirf.lHHtt. "'Eloetric Lnmiu."-Feb.ainl Muicb, l.sHii. 
'■■I’onden.scr for Jn-iuotion foil" - - S<'pt. I>i9n, 
‘•Wwirio Tnim|>ef ami ••Elcctiie Drum"—June 
and July, IMl. 

11. MACiNTosH.-f'oT ami Co.. 11. Tetter Lone. FItst 
Stn-et. or The Scientific .Allmmv. 7 A: k, Dy- r s 
BiiiMings. Hullairn. Ke. Lamp frnlii -Mr. S. II. Uot- 
toiie, Wiiliingtoii, Carshalton, aurrey. 

DvVAiio (K.W.).—Tiic wire.* given were too large on 
n.W.i:.; for your size we sboul-l use 3ti for armiitnre. 
iinii IH foruiiignets (B.W.H.). Y'ou will want come- 
tliing like double tpianiity, >■( course. 

A lAiVEii 01 .-THE “B. O. P."-Yoneuniiotpo.5«ibly get a 
‘•-l-viilt liinip"fori>nesbilliiig,t<>work. Tlieclieai«'st 
reallv good fiill-sireil one costs a*. You cun get them 
fnnii Mr. S. H. Botuiiie, Walliiigtoii, Cnr.hrtltcu, 
Surrey. 

Rrn NnsK (Obey).—This is a trouble that causes much 
worry to thnusands. Wo fear, however, that, unles* 
it he taken at Its very early stage, and improvement 
effoctcil on the general liealth as a w'hole. it soon 
liecomes chronic and ineurobic. as the blood-vcswls 
of the skin of tlie nose l-ccouie distendcil and lose 
their elasticity. Tight-lacing in girls, especially at 
an early iige.o'ften pi^uees it. But the health must 
bo improved, all bad UiibiU given up, smoking in 
partiouliir. Then an astringent lotion may be used. 
But we have not much faith In this. 

Bmii's Etsn.s (H. Bournes).--If boys were all intelligent 
nii-l would never take ui'ire tiiaii one egg from u iie«t 
it would not be so bad; Imt we ciimiot eiieouruge 
promiscuous egg-colletting. 

A TKN-Y>;An-oi,li RKAnF.n.—1. Tiicre has Itei-n no com¬ 
plete series of c*i>erimciits, hut the stuii'mciu holds 
giKsl of the apes, moiikeis uii-l lennirs. 3. Doth are 
medals. 3. The miB-siH-lt one is a forgery. 

E.STO,—l.TliercarRiiowH state* in the American 17111(10, 
mill eousequcntly there should be 44 stars in the flag. 
3. Tlie best inexiwnsive iiianiials on fmitluill and 
cricket are fnc volumes in our" Bookshelf "series, one 
at eighteeni>cnce, the other at two sliilling*, an-l 
which were written originally for our pages bv such 
men as Mr, AJcock, Dr. Irrlne, au-l Dr. W. U. Grace. 


SicNAix—Rce back for our articles oit“Signals .it Ren," 
when you ivill fltid a coloure-l plate aud full-leserip- 
tioiiof the working of all the signal codes usiil by 
sailor*. The first article* were in the fifth volume. 

LiMR OP THE Law. Tlie Indian Club exercises, with 
-liagTums. lire givon in " Indoor (lanics." Tliey are re- 
printeil from articles In oue of mir volume* long out 
i>f print. 

G- D. Moks, -Write for a list of oiir“Boiik5lic1f "scric^ 
You will find in it sevend stories by T. H. Reeii. lAe 
uooasioiiallv give ttic list among the adveniwwent* 
in ourmoiithly part, A-ldraw your letter, PoblUhtT, 
5C, I’aiermiBtiT Row, k.i '. 

I.—Victoria may lie, and i*. a* large as Greet 
Brituin, Btnl lutve olxiiit a niilliiin people; but then, 
nearly liulf Its iiopulailon are In MellHiurne. If yoti 
go to'tbe colony, you should go into the eountiy: and 
it is of no use arriving in a ucw land without uiuuey 
for railway fares, oo that you may as well ■’re- 
consider '-good word that—yes. " re consider." 3. 
Western Australia Is a much bigger place, but much 

of it is practically unknown as resiclential property. 

It is ationt eiglit'times as bigasthtse islands, And 
lias 60,000 people sprea-l about it. Tliat is all ! 

A. Keli.Y.-.A boy copyist get* fonrponee an hour; a 
iKiy clerk gets fourteen sbilUngs a week, and rises a 
sliilling » week a year; ii.seeoinl-division clerk Iwgitis 
at £70 a year, uud can rise no liiglier than £360. 

j H —Tliere are sereml gool book* by Fmiicia Har- 
ringUm Keene," IJickcniyke." Pennell lui'i other*. It 
all dejiends on the price yon Inten-i to pay. We ntn 
speak well of Keene'* hook, for it is based on tli* 
articles he coutribnicl to our page*. 

Old SUBsmiBEK.—A s an old subscriiier. yon will liar* 
no difficulty in referring to the articles whicli Imie 
already appcare-l In our pages. In last volume, we 
had a coloured plate of Canaries, and any quniitity of 
general hints on managemeoL Even *■ Doing* for the 
Monili ” will lielp you. 

CouiURKD PUATW.—To obUiu these you murt either 
buy the monthy parts or animal volumes, or else wait 
until Reptenil'cr and buy them in the jiaeket at the 
price stated in tlie last weekly number for that montli 
in every year. Tliese jxickets are generally exhunsW 
iKf'Tc CliriAtmos. and very few part* are kept In 
print for more tlian two vears : an-l a.* tliere is alnaya 
n strong demand for th'e technical ptntes we cannot 
unilertjike to sav liow long any one may be obuin- 
able. You luul ^‘tter buy jiromptly. 

C. Hi*ilop and Artist.— CniBli-lates for tlie Brtlannia 
mn.'t not be over 14i. The sum hi be paid is £'.' a 
vear fur naval cadets, and £4Uayenr for eiiginw 
students. Cainli-iates for tiie marines have to be 
lietween 10 an-i IH and over 6 ft. 6 iu. Before appoint¬ 
ment, they have to -leposlt £80. 

TvKii-sAj.L —The best guide yon can have to I>egin with 
is “ Every Man his own Mcohanie," published by 
Wnnl, Ijoct, and Bowden. 

A. W. rnnsisH.—Much obliged, but the vers(» reqair* 
coo much explanatiou. 
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Save me I Save me t" 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Rkv. a. N. Malax, m.a., 


All'll"- ih'ihu.-'i v'.. •• r„,-u T"ii-$fi\’' “ rv /)»»- 


CHAnUR in. 'AFTKRVOON AND SVENING. 

S INCLAIR was dii« at the Rectory at five 
o'clock that afternoon, when he was to 
receive a formal introduction to his duties in 
the parish. He pot back to Lavender 
Cottage in time to admit of exclumging his 
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morning costume for one of more strictly 
clerical cut. He gave heed to making him¬ 
self as ^nice as possible. 

The ^ctor had not returned from bis 
parochial rambles when the Curate put in 
an appearance. The latter was received 
in the drawing-room by Mrs. Dovedale, 
the Rector’s wife, a lady of rather chilling 
presence, who was presiding at the prim¬ 
mest of tea-tables, with all its appliances 
of the most correct order. Everything 
was prim, from the small tea-cups to the 
slices of bread-and-butter and cubes of 
cake drilled in perfect formation on their 
respective plates. 

Dulce est tea tippere in loco, as a col¬ 
lege friend of Sinclair's once remarked. 
But Sinclair himself did not approve of 
that Horatian parody that afternoon. He 
obeyed the invitation of his hostess to sit 
down on a low-backed sloping chair, which 
caused his knees to be uncomfortably ele¬ 
vated. He held the cup and saucer in his 
left hand, and a piece of thin bread-and- 
butter in his right, taken up with all the 
reckless inexperience of youth. 

It was a very porous slice, and he had 
not doubled it; he held it by the marginal 
crust between thumb and fore-finger. At 
the first attempt to lift it to his mouth the 
whole fabric of the criunb fetched away 
from the crust; and, liatl he not been an 
excellent wicket-keeper, it must have 
fallen on the cai'pet. 

He fielded it dexterously with the sau¬ 
cer, spilling half the contents of his cup in 
the process. Hence tiie choice between 
a leathery ant-eater's tongue of crust and 
a shapeless sop of buttered crumb, or both, 
or neither. Reddening with a blush of 
embarrassment he hastily devoured the 
lot, using his spoon for the crumb. Mrs. 
Dovedale sat demurely silent. 

At this juncture the Rector stalked into 
the room. Sinclair struggled to rise on 
his entrance, bnt it was no easy task. The 
tea-spoon fell with a silvery tinkle upon 
the floor—t)ie cup narrowly escapedfollow- 
ing suit. He apologised for bis awkward¬ 
ness, and wlien once more the crockery 
and silver were safely on the tea-tray, he 
politely declined embarking on any fur¬ 
ther risky transactions with cup or plate. 

“ Well, my dear Sinclair,” said the 
Rector, with affable condescension in voice 
and manner, “ I hope your first impres¬ 
sions of our locality have been agreeable. 
It is a picturesqxie portion of the vineyard, 
and this bright weather is cheery. Have 
yon reconnoitred the position at all to¬ 
day ? ” 

” I spent the morning at Alroy Court. 
Sir Marmaduke Alroy was most cordial.” 

“Oh, indeed! you may consider your¬ 
self highly &voured. The Baronet has 
been somewhat of a recluse since bis wife’s 
death. She was a peculiarly sweet crea¬ 
ture—a very charming woman 1 ” 

Mrs. Dovedale drew herself up in an 
attitude of stiff rebuke, while Sinclair said 
he could well believe it—the children were 
so.good-looking, and ever 5 ’thingseemed so 
bright at the Court. He then informed the 
Rector of the proposal that he should help 
Angus Alroy iu his lessons. 

“ I have no objection to such a course, 
my dear Sinclair, provided you do not let 
it interfere with your curatorial duties." 

The Rectorthen proceeded to enumerate 
the scheme of inmistrations which he 
ahould require his colleague to undertake. 
It included services, school attendance, 
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classes and meetings of various sorts, visit¬ 
ing the i)oor, etc. 

“ There is also a hamlet.” he said, 
“within the parish boundaries, which I 
must request you to take under your wing. 
Dumblethorne is its name. It is devoted 
entirely to the brick-making industry, and 
has risen into existence in the last four 
years. Its population, numbering nearly 
two hundred, are a somewhat uncivilised 
assemblage, but I hope you will be able to 
bring some good influence to bear in that 
direction.” 

Sinclair expressed his anxiety to fulfil 
the duties expected, and presently taking 
his leave he walked back to Lavender 
Cottage, meditating on the prospect be¬ 
fore him. 

The moon was riding royally in heaven’.s 
high vault. It shed a glamour of romanoe 
upon slumbering nature, bringing far-away 
echoes to the soul, and lifting the spirit of 
man above the body. 

Sinclair, having finished his supper,‘was 
enjoying the prospect in the verandah. 
The splendour of the night invited him to 
go for a long run, since he had taken but 
little exercise in the day. Hastily array¬ 
ing himself in flannels and canvas shoes, 
and bidding Mrs. Bryant not sit up for him, 
he started off down the lane, making the 
pace at a good swinging trot for two miles 
or more. 

He had passed Alroy Court, which stood 
on the further side of the river, and he 
had noticed its grand outline rising 
above the trees. Presently settling down 
to more sober pace he followed the wind¬ 
ings of the road, until there was borne to 
his ear the monotonous sound of pouring 
waters. It occurred to him that probably 
he was somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Swnrlfoam Lasher, which he had seen 
marked on the Ordnance map. 

Turning into a field and guided by the 
sound, he soon perceived that his sur- 
misings were correct. To a lover of the 
angle the sight of a Lasher pool is always 
attractive. Visions of lusty fish lurking 
in the still waters, tliat by reason of their 
depth abut upon tbo turbulent cataract 
and foaming eddies unruffled—with only 
the gentle even sway of the back current 
caused by the mighty rush ; visions of 
burly fish rise before the mental vision. 
The tumult and scurry of the rapids—the 
music of motion—the play of light and 
shadow—such incidents of the Lasher 
lure the lover of nature to stand, and look, 
and listen. 

Sinclair ran quickly over the turf and 
soon reached the scene of commotion. He 
stood above the Lasher. The river, nar¬ 
rowed between high banks, flowed with 
deep resistless flood to the massive barrier 
of hatchways. Black and sombre, these 
spanned the channel, four in number. The 
two central ones only were drawn up to 
their full height, and through them rushed 
the torrent, rounding over with a curve 
that shone like burnished metal in the 
moonlight. 

Past the hatches the w’aters hurried 
down a sloping stairway in a headlong 
rushing stream ; and so plunged into 
the pool witli a turmoil of foam and con¬ 
fusion of terrific sound. 

Sinclair stood a long while gar.ing at 
the sublime effect. The moonbeams illu¬ 
minated the watery waste, melting, broken 
and dissolved, in ten thousand ever-shift¬ 


ing pulsations of light and shade—while 
caroling, twisted ropes of boisterous white¬ 
ness gradually disentangled themselves 
into eddies towards the reedy margins of 
the pool. 

He was a powerful swimmer, and the 
sight of that surging conflict roused within 
him a desire to measure his strength 
against that of the violent waters. Had 
the sun been above in place of the moon 
he would have been sorely tempted to 
plunge into the depths. 

But his watch warned him that it was 
past eleven o’clock, and it was time to 
turn his steps homewards. 

There was a path along the river-side, 
and it would not be much further than by 
the road. Ho walked a dozen paces up¬ 
stream, and stopped to have a lost look 
at the Lasher, loth to leave the spot. 

Suddenly a piercing cry firom behind 
smote upon his ear. 

■* Save me ! Save me 1 ” 

Sinclair turned round in a moment. 
He saw a dark object in tiie middle of the 
stream hurrying on to the brink of de¬ 
struction. 

Tearing off his flannel jacket, without a 
second thought he sprang into the water. 
Striking out with all his might, in three 
seconds he had caught tlie pointed end of 
the canoe with his left hand. Another 
stroke brought him level with the boy who 
sat in it. 

“ Give me your hand 1 ’’ he said. “Don’t 
be afraid I ” 

The next moment this strange com¬ 
panionship darted through ono of the open 
hatchways, over the brink of the Lasher. 
The canoe plunged head-foremost into the 
abyss. By a supreme effort, Sinclair, still 
holding tlio hand, struck out for dear life, 
and in a few strokes found his head above 
the foam. Then, treading water, he raised 
the boy's head above the flood, and soon 
swam into the smooth back current. In 
another minute they were both safe upon 
the bonk. 

By the light of the moon be recognised 
the face. 

“ 'Wliy, it’s Angus Alroy I I hope you 
are none the worse ? ” 

Angus could not answer. He stood 
gasping for breath, dazed and drenched. 

Sinclair took his hand and said: 

“ Come along—we must not stand still 
and shiver. We can look for the canoo 
to-morrow. It’s all right, Angus, thank 
God! only rather late in the day for a 
bathe.” 

Half-dragging the terrified hoy along, 
Sinclair set off in the direction of Alroy 
Court, wondering by what strange fatality 
the boy sliould liave been iu such a terrible 
situation at such a time. He song and 
talked and tried to make light of the peril, 
by way of restoring the boy’s nerve; but 
for some time Angus only toiled along, 
shivering and sobbing, by the side of hia 
preaer>'er. 

They were following the course of the 
river, there being a well-defined path on 
the lower side of the Court. Suddenly 
Angus stopped and recovered bis voice. 

“Ix>ol{, Mr. Sinclair—there’s the paddle; 
I dropped it.” 

“ So it is—let me get it for you.” 

The paddle was on the oj^orite side of 
the river, shining white in the moonbeams 
among the reeds. Sinclair took a running 
header, swam to the paddle, and brought 
it back. 
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“ What a wonderful pcrion you are! ” 
exclaimed Angus, in amai^cment; ** just 
like a Newfoundland dog. . . . Ob, what 
a terrible time it wpj! I made sure I 
should be drowned—and then I saw you 
on the bank. You are the bravest man in 
the world ! . . . Oh. the horrible blackness 
of the ^\ ater, and the awful roaring! I 
don’t know, now. what happened—but I 
felt your hand. Oh, how thankful I am! ’’ 
It was a merciful, providential thing 


that I happened to be on the bank, Angus, 
and I hope you will be none the worse for 
your ducking. We must hurry on, and 
when you get home they must give you a 
hot tub and put you in hot blankets, and 
1 don't think you will be any the worse. 
1 must hear all about the adventure to¬ 
morrow. when our lessons are to begin." 

Tliey (piickened the pace, and presently 
lieiird sounds of shouting. Angus recog¬ 
nised the voices. 

(7b be eoniiiiueii.) 


“ Father must have sent the servants 
to look for me! " 

They shouted in reply, and soon met 
the butler and footman and two gardeners, 
with Mrs. Bewlay, tlic housekeeper, bring¬ 
ing up the rear. Sinclair gave Angus into 
tlioir charge, brietly stating the circum¬ 
stances which luul liapponed, and suggest¬ 
ing the treatm:'nthelia<l mentioned before. 

Then he ran back the rest of the way 
to Lavender Cottage. 


KODOLPHE DE GOETZ; OR. THE CASTLE OF THE CARP ATIl JANS. 

By Jules Verne, 

Au:Kor (/ x7 lU the /’aeijte," "The Clipp.-r of the ii," etc. 


I S a few minutes the marvellous news 
brought by the shepherd lip.d spread 
in the village. Master Koltz. carrying the 
precious telescope, went ba-jk into his 
house, followed by Nic Dock and Miriota. 
There now remained on the terrace only 
FriJe, surrounded by about twenty men, 
women, and children, among whom were 
a few' Tsiganes, who were not the least 
excited among the Worst pop»dation. 
They crowded upon Frik. they bombarded 
him with questions, and the shepherd 
replied with the superb importance of a 
man wlio had just seen something quite 
extraordinary. 

“Yea!" he repeated, “the castle was 
smoking, it still smokes, and it will smoke 
until not one stone of it remains on 
anoLljer." 

“ But who could have lighted the fire ? " 
asked an old woman, with her Imiuls 
clasped. 

“The Chort! ” said Frik. promptly. 
“ And he is the rascal Avho knows how 
to light a hre much better than how to 
put it out! ” 

And at that reply every one looked to 
try and find the smoke on the top of the 
donjon. In the end most of them affirmed 
they could distinguish it perfectly, although 
it was really quite invisible at that 
distance. 

The effect produced by this singular 
phenomenon exceeded everything imagin¬ 
able. It is necessary to insist on this 
point. The reader must put himself in 
the place of the people of Werst, and he 
will not be astonished at what follows. I 
do not ask him to believe in the sn]>er- 
natural, but to understand tliat this 
ignorant people believed in it without 
reservation. To the mistrust inspired by 
the Castle of the Carpathians, which tip 
to then was supposed to be deserted, was 
to be added the terror that it now seemed 
to be inhabited, and by such beings ! 

There was at Werst a meeting-place 
frequented by drinkers, and even beloved 
by those who, without drinking, delighted 
in talking over matters at the close of 
the day—the latter in but small numbers 
be it said. This place, open to all. was 
the chief, or rather the only inn in the 
village. 

WTio was the proprietor of this inn ? .A 
Jew of the name of .Tonas, a stout fellow of 
about sixty, of pleasing physiognomy, al¬ 
though rather Semitic, with black eyes, hook 
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nose, long lip, smooth hair, and the tradi¬ 
tional beard. Obsequious and obliging, ho 
willingly lent little sums to ono ortho other 
wiiliout being too particular as to security 
nor too usurious as regards interest, al- 
tlmugh ho expected to be paid on the dates 
fixed iiV the borrower. Would that the 
Jews ill Transylvania were always as 
.'icconnu.odating and moderate os the inn¬ 
keeper of Werst I 

Unfortunately this excellent Jonas was 
an exception. His fellows in religion, his 
brethren by profession—for they are all 
innkeepers, .selling drinks and groceries — 
carry o i the trade of money-lenders with 
a bittern ‘ss that is not promising for the 
future of the Koumanian peasant. Gradii- 
.illy the land is passing from the native to 
t!ie foreigner. 

The inn of the King Mathias—such 
was its name—occupied one of the cor¬ 
ners of the terrace which crosses the main 
street of Werst, and is immediately oppo¬ 
site tlie biro's house. It is an old structure, 
lialf wood, half stone, much patched in 
places, but a good deal covered with ver¬ 
dure, and of very attractive appearance. 
It consists only of the ground floor, with a 
glass door giving access to the terrace. 
Inside one first entered a largo room fur¬ 
nished with tables for the glasses and 
henches for the drinkers, with a sideboard 
ill varnislied oak, on which gleamed the 
dishes, pots, and bottles, and a counter of 
black wood, behind which Jonas stood 
ready for his customers. 

Light was obtained from two windows 
which were in the wall facing the terrace, 
and two others opposite each other in the 
outer walls. Of these, one avos veiled by 
a tliick curtain of climbing and hangiug 
plants. Avhieh screened the outer view and 
only allowed a little light to pass, while 
the other when opened gave an extensive 
view over the lower valley of the Vnlkan. 
A few feet below it rolled the tumultuous 
waters of the Nyad torrent. On one side 
tb') torrent descended the slopes of the 
range from its rise on the plateau of Orgall, 
Avhicii was crowned by the castle buildings; 
on the other, abtmdantly fed by the moun¬ 
tain streams, even during summer time it 
flowed along to the Wallachian Sil, which 
absorbed it in its course. 

Oil tlie right, adjoining the large room, 
a lialf-dozen of small rooms were enough 
to accommodate the fexv travellers who 
before crossing the frontier desired to rest 


at the King Mathias. They avcvo sure 
of a good welcome, at'niodorttto charges, 
from an attentive and obliging landtoril 
who Avas always Avell provided Avith good 
tobacco, which he bought in tlie best 
“ trafiks " of the neighhourliooil. As Cor 
Jonas himself, he occnjiicil a narrow 
attic, the old fashioned Aviiulow of Avhicii 
patched the thatch Avith floAvurs, ami looked 
out on to the terrace. 

In this inn. on this very night of May 
21), there Avere gathered all llio wiso-hoiuli 
of Worst — Master Koit/., Magistcr 
Hermod, the forester Nic Deck, a do/<*ii 
of the chief inhabitants, and also the slieji- 
hord Frik, Avho avos not tlie hsist inijsir- 
tant of these personages. Ductor I’atak 
was absent from this meeting of notables. 
Sent for in all haste by one of Ins old 
patients, Avho was only waiting fur him in 
order to pass HAA’ay from Wciiit for over,, 
he had agreed to come to the inn as soon 
08 his attentions Avere no longer iioccsfary 
to the defunct. 

While waiting for the doctor I ho com¬ 
pany talked about the serioiiH rn mt of tho 
day. To the hungry, Jonas olVored tliat 
kind of hasty pudding or inai/e pudding, 
known under the name of “ inamaliga,’’ 
which is not at all disagreoahlo wlion taken 
Avith new milk. To the otiiers ho o(Tere<l 
many a small glass of those strong Iu|iieurs 
Avhich roll like water doAvn Koumoiiiait 
throats, or “schnapps," costing about ii 
farthing a gloss, and more particularly 
“rakiou,"a strong spirit fruin plums, of 
which the consumption is considcrabla 
among the Carpathians. 

It should be mentioned that tho landlord 
•Tonas —it was the custom of tho inn—only 
served the customers Avlien they Avoro sit¬ 
ting down, as he had observed that sealed 
consumers consume more copiously than 
consumers on tlieir feet. This evening, 
matters looked promising, fur all tho seats- 
were full; and Jonas was going from one* 
table to another, jug in hand, filling up tho 
glasses which were constantly empty. 

It was half-past eight in the eveiiitig. 
They had been talking since dusk without 
deciding what they should do. But they 
were agreed on one point, and that Avas 
that if the Castle of the Carpathians was 
inhabited by the unknown, it luul beo-ino 
as dangerous to Werst ns a ]iowdor-inaga- 
zino Avould be at the gate of a loAvn. 

“It is a serious alTuir, " i-.iid Maeter 
Koltz. 
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“Very serioas,” said the Slagister, be¬ 
tween two pnfis of his inseparable pipe. 

“Very serious,” said the company. 

“ There is no doubt,” said Jonas, “ that 
the evil repute of the castle does much 
harm to the country round about-” 

“And now,” said Magister Hermod, 
“ there is this thing also-” 

“ Strangers do not come here often,” 
said Master Koltz, with a sigh. 

“ And now they will not come at all! ” 
added Jonas, sighing in iinison with the 
biro. 

“ Some of the people will be going 
away," said one. 

“ I shall go first of all,” responded a 
peasant from the outskirts; “ and I will 
go as soon os 1 can sell my vines.” 


" For which you will find no buyers, old 
man,” said the tavern-keeper. 

One can see what these worthies were 
driving at in their talk. Amid the 
personal terrors occasioned them by the 
Castle of the Carpathians, rose the anxiety 
for their interests so regrettably injured. 
If there were no more travellers, Jonas 
would suffer in the revenue of his inn. If 
there were no more strangers. Master 
Koltz would suffer in the receipt of the 
tolls, which gradually grew less. If there 
were no more buyers, owners could not 
sell their lands even at a low price. That 
would last for years, and the situation, 
already very bad, would become worse. 


In if it had been so while the spirits 
of the castle bad kept out of sight, what 
would it be uow that they had manifested 
their presence by material acts ? 

Then the shepherd Frik thought he 
ought to say something, but in a hesitating 
sort of way,— 

“ Perhaps we may have to-” 

“ What •? ” asked Master Koltz. 

“ Go there, master, and see.” 

The company looked at each other, and 
then lowered their eyes, and the question 
remained without reply. 

Then Jonas, addressing Master Koltz, 
took up the word in a firm voice. 

“Your shepherd,” he said, “has 
just pointed out the only thing we cun 
do.” 


“ Go to the castle ? ” 

“ Yes, my good firiends,” said the inn¬ 
keeper. “ If there is a smoke from the 
donjon chimney, it is because there is a 
fire, and if there is a fire it must have 

been lighted by a hand-” 

“ A hand;—at least a claw! ” muttered 
an old peasant, shaking his head. 

“Hand or claw,” said the innkeeper, 
“ what does it matter ? We must know 
what it means. It is the first time that 
smoke has come out of the castle chimneys 
since Baron Bodoipbe ofGortz left it.” 

“ But there might have been smoke 
without anybody noticing it,” said Master 
Koltz. 


“That I will never admit 1” said 
Magister Hermod suddenly. 

“ But it might be,” replied the biro, “ if 
Ave had not got the telescope to watch what 
was happening at the castle.” 

It was well said. The phenomenon 
might have happened frequently and 
escaped even the shepherd Frik, good os 
were his eyes. But anyhow, whether the 
said phenomenon were recent or not, it 
was certain that mysterious beings were 
actually living at the Castle of the Carpa¬ 
thians ; and tliis fact constituted an 
extremely disturbing state of things for 
the inhabitants of Vulkan and Werst. 

Then Magister Hermod made this re¬ 
mark in support of his belief,—. 

“ Human beings, my friends ? You will 
allow me not to believe it. Why should 
human beings think of taking refuge in 
the castle ? for what reason ? and how 
did they get there ? " 

“ Vliat do you think these intruders are 
then ? ” exclaimed Master Koltz. 

“Supernatural beings!” said Magister 
Hermod, in an imposing voice. “Why 
should they not be spirits, goblins, perhaps 
even those dangerous lamias which present 
themselves under the form of beautiful 
women ? ” 

During tliis enumeration every look 
was directed towanU the door, towards 
the windows, or toivards the chimney of 
the big saloon of the King Mathias. 
And in truth the company asked them¬ 
selves if they were not about to see one 
or other of these phantoms successively 
evoked by the schoolmaster. 

“ However, my good friends,” said 
Jonas, “ifthese beings are of that kind, I 
don’t understand why they should have 
lighted a fire, for they have no cooking to 
do-” 

“But their sorceries?” said the shep¬ 
herd. “ Do you forget that they want a 
fire for their sorceries ? ” 

“ Evidently I" said the Magister, in a 
tone which admitted of no reply. 

The reply was accepted without protest, 
and in the opinion of all there could be no 
doubt that it must be supernatural and 
not human beings who had chosen the 
Castle of the Carpathians as the scene of 
their operations. 

Up to this point Kic Deck had taken no 
part in the conversation. He bad been 
content to listen attentively to what was 
said by one and the other. The old castle, 
with its mysterious walls, its ancient 
origin, its feudal appearance, bad always 
inspired him with as much curiosity as 
respect. And being very brave, although 
he was os credulous as any inhabitant of 
Werst, he had more than once even mani¬ 
fested a desire to enter the old stronghold. 

As may be imagined, Miriota had ob¬ 
stinately set her face {gainst so adven¬ 
turous a project. He might have such 
ideas when ho was tree to do as he liked, 
but an engaged man w’as no longer his 
own master, and to embark in such adven¬ 
tures was the act of a madman, not of a 
lover. But, notwithstanding her pleadings, 
the lovely girl w’as always afraid that the 
forester would make some such attempt. 
What reassured her a little was that Nic 
Deck had not formally declared that he 
would go to the castle, for no one had 
sufficient influence over him to stop him— 
not even herself. She knew him to be 
a determined, resolute man, who would 
never go back on his promise. If he said 
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a thiD^, the thing was as good as done. 
And Hiriota would have been all anxiety 
had she suspected what the young man 
was thinking about. 

However, as Nic Deck said notliing, the 
shepherd’s proposition received no reply. 
Visit the Castle of the Carpathians now 
that it was haunted ? Who would be mad 
enough to do that ? And all those present 
discovered the best reasons for not doing 
anything. The biro was no longer of an 
age to venture over so rough a road. The 
Magister had to look after his school. 
Jonas had to look after his inn. Frik had 
his sheep to attend to; and the other pea¬ 
sants h^ to busy themselves with their 
cattle and their pastures. 

No! not one would venture, all of them 
saying to themselves,— 

" He who dares go to the castlo may 
never come back ! ” ' 

At this moment the door suddenly 
opened, to the great alarm of the company. 

It was only Doctor Patak, and it would 
have been difficult to mistake him for one 
of those bewitching lamias of whom Magis¬ 
ter Hermod had been speaking. 

His patient being dead—which did 
honour to his medical acumen, if not to 
his talent—Doctor Patak had hurried on 
to the meeting at the King Mathias. 

“Here he is at last!” said Master 
Eoltz. 

Doctor Patak hastily shook hands with 
everybody, much as if he were distributing 
drugs, and, in a somewhat ironical tone, 
remarked,— 

“ Then, my friends, it is the castle, the 
Castle of Chort, you are busy about! Oh I 
you cowards. But if the old castle wants 
to smoke, let it smoke! Does not our 
learned Hermod smoke, and smoko all 
day ? Really, the whole country is in a 
state of terror! I have heard of nothing 
else during my visits. Somebody has re¬ 
turned and mode a fire over there 1 And 
why not, if they have got a cold in the 
head ? It would seem that it freezes in 
the month of May in the rooms of the 
donjon, unless there is some bread cooking 
for the other world.’’ 

And so on in a series of jests that were 
much to the distaste of the Worst people, 
who made no attempt to stop him. 

At last the biro asked,— 

“ And BO, doctor, you attach no im¬ 
portance to what is taking place at the 
castle? ’’ 

“ None, Master Eoltz.” 

“ Have you never said you are ready to 
go there—if any one dared you to do so ? ” 

“ I ? ” answered the doctor, with a cer¬ 
tain look of annoyance at any one remind¬ 
ing him of his words. 

“ Yes. Have you not said so more than 
once ? ” asked the Magister. 

“ I have said so, certainly, and there is 
no need to repeat it.” 

"But there is need to do it!” said 
Hermod. 

“ To do it? ” 

“ Yes; and instead of daring you, we 
are content to ask you to do it," added 
Master Eoltz. 

“ You understand—my friends, certainly 
—Buch a proposal-” 

“ Well, since you hesitate,” said the inn¬ 
keeper, “ we will not ask you—we dare 
you! ” 

“Dare me ? ” 

“ Yes, doctor.” 

"Jonas,” aaid the biro, “you are going 


too far. There is no need to dare Patak. 
We know he is a man of his word. What 
he has said he will do—if only to render 
a service to the village and to the whole 
country.” 

“ But is this serious ? You want me to 
go to the Castle of the Carpathians ? ” 
said the doctor, whose red face had become 
qmte pale. 

“ You cannot get out of it,” said Master 
Eoltz. 

“ I beg you, my good friends—I beg you 
to be reasonable, if you please.” 

“ We are reasonable,” said Jonas. 

" Be just, then. What is the use of my 
going there ? What shall I find ? A few 
good fellows have taken refuge in the 


castle, who are doing no harm to any 
one——” 

“ Well,” replied Magister Hennod, “ if 
tliey are. good fellows you have nothing to 
fear from them, and it will be an oppor¬ 
tunity for you to offer them your services.” 

" If they need them,” said Doctor Patak, 
“ if they send for me, I should not liesitato 
to go to the castle. But I do not go with¬ 
out an invitation, and I do not pay visits 
for nothing.” 

“ We wull pay you,” said Master Eoltz, 
“ and at so much an hour.” 

“ Who will pay me ? ” 

“ I will—we will—at any rate you like! ” 
replied the majority of Jonas's customers. 

Evidently, in spite of his bluster, the 


doctor was as big a coward as the rest of 
Werst. But after having pobed ns a 
superior person, after having ridiculed the 
popular legends, he found it difficult to 
reftise the seiwice he w’as asked to render. 
But to go to the Castle of the Carpathians, 
even if he were paid for his journey, was 
in no way agreeable to him. Ho therefore 
endeavoured to show that the visit would 
produce no result, that the village was 
covering itself with ridicule in sending him 
to explore the castle—but his arguments 
hung fire. 

“ Look here, doctor,” said Magister 
Hermod, “ it seems to me you have 
absolutely nothing to fear. You do not 
believe in spirits? ” 


" No ; I do not boHevo in them.” 

“ Well, then, if they are not spirits 
who have returned to the ciu-itlo, they 
are human beings who have taken up 
their quarters there, and you can get on 
all right with them.” 

The schoolmaster's reasoning was logi¬ 
cal enough; it was difficult to get out o( 
it. 

" Agreed, Hermod,” said the doctor; 
“ but I might be detained at the castle.” 

“ Then you will be welcometl there,’* 
said Jonas. 

“ “ Certainly ; but if my absence is pro¬ 
longed, and if some one in tlie village 
wants me-” 

"We are all wonderfully well,” said 



If the old castle wants to smoke, let it smoke i" 
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an epidemic of some kind (probably cholera) 
broke out in the village, and it was not long 
before ominous murmurs of jadoo (witch¬ 
craft) began to arise, and evil looks were 
cast on the old woman. At lost the wife of 
a leading zemindar was struck down. He 
at once convened a punchdyet, or village 
council; and, after due deliberation, it was 
determined to fight witchcraft with its own 
weapons, by calling in the aid of an Ojha, or 
wizard, who lived in a neighbouring village. 


¥l\e Soy’^ Own 

witch's spells was to seize her unawares and 
cut off the forefinger of her right hand, in 
which lay all her evil power. Then he came 
to himself, and listen^ with becoming awe 
when they told him of the answer which 
the spirits had given while he lay senseless. 
The question now arose, wlio was to cut off 
the witch’s finger ? This perilous task the 
Ojha ultimately consented to perform, in 
consideration of three hundred rupees, cash 
down. 


witch's hut before dawh the next morning. 
Two or three of the cowherd boya (among 
them my young friend) were to watch for her 
leaving her hut, and give khubber (news) of 
this to the ambushed men, who would then 
steal up, gag and blindfold the witch, and 
carry her bound hand and foot to a secluded 
spot where the Ojha would be in waiting, 
under a large plpal tree {Ficus religicsa) 
in the jungle. Here her finger was to be cut 
off; and she was then to be carried back. 



This fellow jumped at the opportunity of at 
once increasing his own reputation and 
driving away a rival practitioner of the Black 
Art. He went through sundry incantations ; 
and when the simple village folk were 
wrought up to a sufficient pitch of terror, he 
pretended to fall into a trance, having first 
conjured bis familiar spirits to enter into his 
body and make known their will through his 
lips. While in this state he announced, in a 
hollow voice, that the only way to break the 


“ It was no easy matter to raise such a sum, 
but the villagers managed to scrape it to¬ 
gether, even the poorest contributing their 
mite. Before sunset that same day, a plump 
bog of rupees was taken to the Ojha, who 
first greedily counted over the money, and 
then proceeded to unfold his plan. Six of 
the strongest young men in the village were 
to muffle up their faces in cloths, leaving only 
the eyes exposed, after the fashion of dakoits 
(robbers), and were to lie in ambush near the 


still gagged, blindfolded, and bound, to the 
neighbourho^ of her hut, where the young 
men were to cast her down, and then dis¬ 
perse with all speed, so that they might 
be out of sight before she could get free from 
her bonds. Meanwhile the Ojha was to 
repeat mdntras (spells) over the severed 
finger, and to bury it with such incantations 
as would prevent the witch or her familiar 
spirits from ever regaining it." 

(To Ik eoHlinaed.) 


THE SOT’S OWN BECITEB. 


HOW I WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. (An Episode in the Indian Mctinv.) 
By Prof. F. Harrald Williams. 


1 . 

C OME, fetch me bit and bridle, 
Come, saddle me tbe mare. 
Black Bess will not be idle. 

And most the peril share;, 
The blood of Arab rangers i 
Is hers, she cannot fear, 

And still the note of dangers 
Is music to her ear ; 

Like sudden sunrise breaking 
On a dim desert space. 

In her young heart is waking 
The passion of her race ; 

Her nostrils ope and quiver, 

Her haunches fret and strain, 
She scents the tossing river 
And the bleak, leaden rain ; 
Her small proud bead she raises 
To seek the foe from far. 

And on her forehead blazes 
The one white beacon star. 


{ H'jVA an Jlluslration bi/ Fhank Fei.lek.) 

Ah, let me draw it tighter. 

The girth must never slip, 

And rub the sabre brighter 
To redden in my grip ; 

Black Bess is wild for going. 

E'en I shall sooner tire. 

And all her frame is glowing 
Like an incarnate fire. 

2 . 

Come, wrap the colours round me, 
Our bulwark and our pride, 
’Twere well that they enwound me, 
Should death become my bride; 
That flag I followed early, 

Sole armour for a man, 

Which in the hurly-burly 
Waved ever in the van ; 

No robe however royal 
Were better garb to wear. 

For one who would be loyal 
And the old fame upbear; 


Is space about me rifted ? 

Are thousands near me prest ? 
I feel as though 1 lifted 
An empire on my breast; 

Is it a madman's crazing ? 

The shadows rise and fiee. 

As if tbe world were gazing 
And every eye on me. 

Come, mount, I may not tarry, 
This is no common vow. 

But first Black Bess must carry 
A kiss upon her brow; 

For England and for duty 
And darlings I love well. 

She goes in all her beauty 
Into the jaws of hell. 

: 3 . 

Not for true love’s sweet story. 
Not for a prince’s power, 
Wonld I exchange the glory 
Of this one trying hoot; 
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'Tis rank enough to rough it, 

Not for the longest life 
Wonld I abate a buffet 
In this unequal strife ; 

Before me spreads the splendour 
Of an immortal deed, 


Around me bullets whistle. 
Below me stare the dead, 
And gory lances bristle, 

But Heaven is overhead; 
Black Bess is bravely flying. 
She loves the herj' test. 


4. 

Who cares for wounds or losses 
Before that grim black line. 
When close the river tosses 
The waters as they shine ? 



And God is my Defender 
Who knows a nation's need ; 
Behind me ring the voices 
Of comrades’ cheering cry, 
The plaudit that rejoices 
A soul in agony ; 


And who could dream of dying 
In this imperial vest? 

The battle rage is on her, 

The spirit nought can bend, 
If it be death or honour 
'Tn'ill be a soldier's end. 


What are the stabbing lances 
Or the more piercing yell, 

The shot that stin^ and glances. 
To duty's guardian spell ? 

They shall not take me living. 
Although they clamour loud, 
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No grave-clothes of their giving, 

I have a fairer shroud. 

Mj steed her head has lowered, 
Prepared for worse than that; 

To seize yon creeping coward 
And shake him like a rat; 

His stroke has lost its labour, 

The swarthy visage pales, 

As now he meets my sabre. 

And all his spirit quails ; 

^Vhat, faint ? Think not of falling 
So near the dazzling goal, 

With England’s honour calling. 

And here the waters roll. 

5. 

Come, in we plunge, while volley 
Tlie rebel hisses round, 

And at the wondrous folly 
In bailed hate resound; 

Come, swim for love and glory. 

And thousands dead that lie, 

So that our stirring story 
Shall never, never die; 

Oh, the new life that rushes 
Through every bursting vein. 

And with its healing brushes 
Away each maddening pain ! 

The strength as of a giant 
Inflames ray weary arms, 

As 1 look bock defiant 

And mock the vanquished harms; 
But one is gashed and broken. 

And hardly holds the reins. 

And yet it bears the token 
Of ruddy splendid stains; 

Black Bess is sorely stricken, 

If still her head is high, 

And sad her sobbings quicken, 
Though refuge now is nigh ; 

But cruel are the suiges, 

And angry is the wind 
That beats my face with scourges, 
And dark is death behind. 

6 . 

Ah, if my God would will it. 

And we might struggle thro', 

The bullet with its billet 

Would then no mischief do ! 
Myself I crave no guerdon, 

But only beg Him spare 
^ack Bess, who bears the burden, 
My gallant glorious mare. 

But, hark ! the shots are singing 
Like hailstones round my head. 
And far-off bells seem ringing 
The reciuiem of the dead ; 

If I could clear the river. 

Then welcome were the ball, 

Did I my tale deliver 

Bight gladly would I fall. 

But, ah ! the blow has lighted 
Upon its prey at last. 

Just 'vith the harbour sighted, 

Prom the hot iron blast! 


But now 1 will not perish, 

No failure can be mine. 

While I the colours cherish 
That give me strength Divine; 
On, on, at Duty’s guiding, 

For kingdoms on me lean, 

And Hope with me is riding 
For country and for Queen. 


Before me swims the distance. 

The waters dance and foam. 

But none can give assistance, 

And still unveoclted is home; 

My senses reel and rally, 

I bite my parching lips. 

And visions gleam and dally 
With one in dread eclipse ; 

1 see the Highland mountains, 

The cradle of niy birth, 

And the long leap of fountains 
That burst their granite girth ; 

I hear the eagle calling 
High in his cosmic sweep, 

And like a meteor falling 
Into the sunless deep ; 

The thousand leagues have vanished, 
Earth’s giant barriers bow, 

And faces bright and banished 
Come pressing nigh me now ; 

And one in fair white clothing 
Steps through the tumult down. 
Who yields her hand’s betrothing, 
And in her hand a crown; 

But yet the battle rages. 

My purpose sets like stone ; 

As if the pride of ages 
Bests upon me alone. 

8 . 

O ! by the crimson laurels 
Of many a famous field. 

Like brands from fiery quarrels, 

We cannot, dare not yield ! 

By tbe grand flag, that faces 
All quarters of the deep. 

And the whole world embraces 
In its majestic sweep ! 

That under its broad pinions 
Gives slaves their freedom yet; 
The flag, on whose dominions 
The sun can never set 1 
By England's maids and inolhers 
Who bang upon our deeds, 

W’ith love that vainly smothers 
The sob for bitter neeil.s ! 

Who watch with wan devotion 
These tempest-ridden lands, 

And seem across the ocean 

To stretch their praying hands ! 

By all most sweet and solemn 
In our great annals read. 

And by the sacred column 

That guards the warrior dead ! 


We will not fail the anguish 
Of those with weeping blind. 

And brothers left to languish 
In awful straits behind. 

9. 

Come, comrade, just one struggle. 
And mastered is the shore. 

And those black fiends shall juggle 
With England’s might no more. 
Bemcmber outraged woman. 

The child with dabbled hair ; 

The crimes that were not human, 
And mocked at dumb despair 1 
Bemembcr the pale prison 
And letters scrawled in gore. 

The cry from graves uprisen. 

The well at grim Cawnpore. 
Beinember the word broken ; 

Itetl ribands and red shoes. 
Pierced frocks with the same token, 
And then wc cannot lose ! 

Think of the blessed meeting. 

The prize within our grasp. 

The rapturous look and greeting, 
And the warm loving clasp ! 
Think of the joy in shelter, 

The bugle's welcome call; 

The peace beyond this welter, 

The bayonet’s safe wall! 

Black Bess, these balls are trifles 
Now succour is at hand— 

The glint upon the rifles 
Of our brave English band. 

10. 

Hurrah for the dear haven. 

Hurrah for triumph won, 

From rebels crushed and craven. 
Hurrah for duty done 1 
V/e stop,at length, all bleeding. 
Half-blinded, worn and wet. 

To send the avengers speeding 
In time for rescue yet; 

They stay our headlong paces 
With smile or anxious frown. 

On soldiers’ furrowed faces 
The iron tears roll down ; 

They weep, laugh, talk, nssomble. 
From scarred and bearded lips 
That wliiten a.s they tremble. 

The prayer or mutter slips. 

But, though such death is glorious. 
With honour at its side. 

Black Bess has fallen victorious 
In her last stately stride. 

In sad and solemn manner 
We gather where she fell, 

And on her lay the banner 
She died to save so well. 

Alas ! that fate slmuld sever 
The life it cannot kill! 

But she shall ride for ever 
Through England’s story still. 


ENGLISH GENERALS AND ADMIRALS. 


I T has been remarked by more than one 
historian, that nearly all the ancient 
Roman sea-battles were fought by ships tilled 
with landsmen, and resembled land-engage¬ 
ments as closely as possible. But instances 
of this kind may be found in abundance, 
without going back so far as the first Punic 
war. The ridicule lately cast by a clever 
extravaganza upon the shore-going officers " 
of the British navy, would have been quite 
as appropriate, if not more so, two or three 
hundred years ago, when the two services 
were virtually interchangeable, aud the 


By David Ker. 

generals of one year became the admirals of 
the next. At Flodden, in 1513, the leader of 
the decisive chaise that broke the Scottish 
left was the Lord High Admiral of England. 
The great Huguenot champion Coligny, whose 
most famous exploits were all achieved on 
land, bore the title of admiral, by which his¬ 
tory still remembers him. On the other 
hand, many of the most distinguished Spanish 
officers on board the “ Invincible Armada ” 
of 1588 were then afloat for the first time, 
and their leader himself, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, was utterly ignorant of naval tactics. 


But it was in the seventeenth century 4hat 
this extraordinary system attained its apogee. 
During the reigns of the last Stuarts, we find 
at every turn some naval commander leading 
a brigade of pikemen, or some dashing dra¬ 
goon officer taking a seventy-four into action. 
Prince Rupert himself, the famous cavalry 
leader of Charles i.’s army during the civil 
war, was actually in command of a three- 
decker for some time, and on one occasion 
drew a burst of laughter from his crew by 
calling out “ Wheel to the left 1 ” instead of 
“ Port your helm.” Several equally gro- 
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tesqae bluDdei'S are recorded of General 
Monk, the restorer of the Stuart monarchy, 
%vho also had his turn of service at sea. 
Bobert Blake, too, although he subsequently 
achieved a naval reputation second only to 
that of Nelson himself, began his career as a 
military otlicer, and the exploit which 
earned him his appointment as captain of a 
man-of-war in the Channel fleet, was the 
celebrated defence of Taunton against tbe 
lioyalist army. 

It would have been well for England had 
all the raw officers ” of that age been men 
of Blake's stamp. But sucb was very far 
from being the case. The tine gentlemen of 
Charles ii.'s court went to a sea-tight os 
they went to Hanelagh or the Mail, simply 
because such was the fashion. I’ersonal 
courage, indeed, they abundantly possessed, 
as more than one of them amply proved in 
time of need, but their idleness and their 
ignorance were u byword upon every fore¬ 
castle. Of seamanship, of naval manoeuvring, 
of the most ordinary duties of their profes¬ 
sion, they knew nothing, and they cared to 
know nothing. While they wore revelling at 
Whitehall, their crews were dying of scurvy 
at Sbeemess. Lord Dorset required to have 
his own flagahip pointed out to him, and 
Lord Torrington showed so marked a pre¬ 
ference for his town-house over his quarter¬ 
deck, that the sailors sarcastically altered bis 
name into‘'Lord Tarry-iu-town,” a stigma 
which clung to him till it was effaced by the 
great victory of Cape La Hogue. 


But, happily for the honour of the union 
jock, tbe naval service containod, even in 
ihosc evil days, other and widely differoLt 
men. A curious proverb was current among 
the British blue-jackets of tbe seventeenth 
century. “ There's no admiral like a cabin- 
boy." This saying took its rise in a singular 
chain of succession formed by the three 
great sailors of the Stuart period. The tirsl 
of these was Sir Christopher Mings, who 
began life as a cabin-boy and ended it as an 
admiral. Sir Christopher s cabin-boy be¬ 
came Admiral Sir John Narborough (fami¬ 
liarly known as “Gunpowder Jack and 
the cabin-boy of Sir John Narborough be¬ 
came Admiral Sir Cloudeslev Shovel, whose 
first feat was to swim from his patron’sflag- 
ship through the tire of half a dozen Dutch 
men-of-war, carrying an important despatch 
between his teeth. Such were the men who, 
during a long series of gloomy and disastrous 
years, upheld the prestige of England on the 
sea, and achieved the exploits of which the 
“holiday captains" got all tbe credit. 

But, with all their heroism, and the in¬ 
calculable services which that heroism 
rendered to their country, it must be owned 
that these sturdy “ hearts of oak ” were abso¬ 
lutely unfit for any place but their native 
sea. Smollett and his great successor Marryat 
have left us a terribly truthful picture of the 
genuine “salts” of the old school—men 
whose habits and personal appearance were 
those of absolute savages, whose every word 
was an oath or a morsel of sca-slang, and 


who actually prided themselves upon their 
utter ignorance of everything not immedi¬ 
ately connected with their profession,* and 
upon the ingrained coarseness which made 
them, in everything but rank, tbe literal 
counterpart of the drunken, swearing, head¬ 
long, unreasoning sailors whom they com¬ 
manded. All this contrasted so markedly 
with the graceful uselessness of the “ shore¬ 
going officers,” as to foster a belief (which 
held its ground far too long) that no man 
could be at once a good sailor and a well- * 
bred gentleman, and that everything con¬ 
nected with the sea must be, as a matter of 
course, rough as its own waves. This charac¬ 
teristic creed has been very happily sum¬ 
marised in the jocular words of a poet of 
our own day: 

Wlicii !,aiIors lived oi) biscuit liard, aoU uoiUilj' semps 
of fxirk, 

No Freiicbtnan darcil to sliow liis nose betwovu ilie 
Downs and Cork: 

But now that 9ack gets beef aud greens, and next 
ids skin wears flaiiurl, 

Tbe iiajicrs say we've not a ship in pligl-t to l;:cp 
tlic Clianncl. 

Fortunately the times are changed now, 
and in order to show that lirst-ratc seaman¬ 
ship can co-exist with all the qualities of a 
perfect gentleman, tbe present century has 
only to point to such names as those of 
Cuthbert Collingwood and Lord Dundonald. 

‘ Till®, iiiiwcver. co'.iM liaolly bo made n sniijoct of 
n-proaeh in an a?e wlioii tlie Duke of Mnrlboruugb 
liiui'clf <pelt Klauders" with two u's. 


BOYHOOD OF CHABLES DARWIN. 


By the Rev, Johx VAuaHAS, m.a. 



day when going over some of the ground 
they had beaten on the day before, he picked 
up a bird not quite dead, but lingering from 
a shot it had received on the previous day ; 
and it made and left such a painful im¬ 
pression on his mind, that he could not, he 
said, reconcile it to his conscience to continue 
to derive pleasure from a sport which 
inflicted such cruel suffering." As an 
instance of the way in which wild things 
trusted him, may be mentioned the fact 
that one day at Down three young 
squirrels ran up his back and legs, while 
their mother barked at Hum in agony 
from a tree. 

But while as a boy at Shrewsbury 
his scholarship was not rcmaikablc, his 
love of reading was always gv(at. We 
have seen how he studied clicmistry, 
which earned for him the nickname of 
“Gas." He would sit for hours, gene¬ 
rally in an old window in the thick walls 
of the school, reading the histoiical plays 
of Shakespeare. Over and over again ho 
went through a copy of the “Wonders 
of the World," a 1 ook which first gave 
him the desire to travel, which was 
afterwards fulfilled in the ever-memorablL’ 
voyage of the Jicngle. Gilbert White's 
“History of Selborue" was eagerly 
devoured, and he cculd not understand 
why every gentleman did not become an 
ornithologist. He even delighted in 
poetry, and read Thomson's “ Seasons," 
as well os the recently published poems 
of Byron and Scott. 

On leaving school he derived much 
pleasure from the poetry of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and twice read the “Excursion" 
through : while on tbe excursions during the 
voyage of the Beagle a copy of Milton was 
his inseparable companion. It is a most 
curious fact that in after years he entirely 
lost this love of poetry, and found even 


( 'lHARi.Es DiRwis'. whose name has become 
J so famo'.i:., did no: shine among his 
schoolfellows as a lad of exceptional bril¬ 
liancy. And the fact may, perhaps, en¬ 
courage some desponding reader. The 
curriculum at Shrewsbury school, where 
Darwin was educated from the ago of nine 
to sixteen, was mainly classical; and 
scientific pursuits were even discouraged. 

On one occasion the future naturalist 
was publicly rebuked by Dr. Butler, the 
hcnd-inaster, for wasting bis time on 
such a uscleifs study as chemistry! 
Indeed, it seems that by his father, and 
his masters alike, Darwin was regarded 
as a very ordinary boy; and once, to 
his deep mortitiention, his father said to 
liim, “ You care for nothing but shooting, 
dogs, ann rat-catching, and you will be 
a disgrace to yourself and all the family." 

A few years were to sliow how utterly 
they were mistaken ! 

His taste for natural history was well 
developed at an eiriy age. He tried to 
find out the names of plants, and made 
collectioiiG of various oltjects. His love 
for dogs amounted to a passion and 
once, he tells us, when lie had beaten 
a puppy, the deed haunted him for days. 

His humanity was always remarkable. 

He would never take more than a single 
egg out of a bird's nest; and would first 
kill with salt and water tbe worms he 
was about to use in fishing. His skill 
at throwing was gi'eat, and once he 
killed a hare with a marble; years 
afterwards be threw a stone at a cross- 
beak, and, to his deep sorrow, killed it. He 
never mentioned the fact for years, and then 
explained that he would never have thrown 
At it, if he had not thought that his old power 
was gone. 

In the latter part of his school-days he 
became passionately fond of shooting. His 


excitement at shooting his first snipe was so 
great that he could scarcely reload his gun, 
he tells us, from the trembling of his hands. 
His devotion to sport may be gathered from 
the following sentence : “ L'pon my word, it 
is only about a fortnight to the ‘ First,' then 
if there is a bliss on eai'th that is it." And 


yet, as quite a young man at Cambridge, he 
determined to give it up. Like tsiv Walter 
Scott, he could not tolerate the thought of 
inflicting pain. His decision, as told by his 
friend Mr. Herbert, came about thus: “ he 
had had two days shooting at his friend's. 
Mr. Owen of Woodhoose; and cn the second 
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Shakespeare so intolerably dull that it 
nauseated him. His taste for art, which at 
Cambridge led him to spend hours at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in looking over old 
prints, also deserted him; and he once con¬ 
fessed that he could see absolutely nothing 
in the exquisite Tamers which hung in Mr. 
Buskin’s bed-room. In music, too, which 
formerly delighted him, he cessed to find 
any pleasure. But for natural science his 
devotion never for a moment waned. As a 
child be had collected plants and minerals; 
as a boy at Shrewsbury he had worked at 
chemistry, and found his recreation in 
shooting and bird-nesting ; at Edinburgh he 
had learnt the art of stuffing birds; at 
Cambridge his chief pleasure and pursuit 
was collecting beetles ; and from the time of 
his joining the Beagle his entire life was 
dedicated to bis beloved science. 

Of Darwin’s life at Down, where he resided 
for forty years, there are no stirring incidents 
to record. “ My life,” he said, ‘%?oes on like 
clockwork, and I am fixed on the spot where 
I shall end it.” His health was wretched, 
the result of five years’ martyrdom of almost 
continuous sea-sickness when on board the 
Beagle. He always suffered more or less; at 
times he was altogether incapacitated for 
work, and could never enjoy the relaxation 
of society. His chief recreation he found in 


novels, of which he says in his autobiography, 
“ a surprising number have been read aloud 
to me, and 1 like all if moderately good, and 
if tJiey do not end unhappily —against which 
a law ought to be passed!” And yet, in 
spite of his life-long struggle with the weari¬ 
ness and strain of sickness, he managed to 
accomplish an amount of work which even 
for the strongest man would have been 
amazing. In Darwin's case it was little short 
of miraculous. The “ Origin of Species ’' alone 
involved work sufficient for a lifetime. Most 
men in his position would have given up the 
struggle in despair, and resigned themselves 
to the existence of a valetudinarian. But not 
so Darwin. With a splendid courage and 
an indomitable perseverance, he succeeded, 
by utilising every moment not rendered void 
by sickness, and by a methodical habit of 
work, first learnt, as he used to say, on board 
the Beagle, in revolutionising science, and in 
becoming the foremost of living naturalists. 

The story of his life should be read by 
all. It is charmingly told by his son in a 
comparatively short compass, in the one- 
volume edition of his life just issued by ,Iohn 
Murray. And, regarded simply as an example 
quite independently of his place in science, 
the life of Charles Darwin is one of perma¬ 
nent value. It is a noble example of a great 
mind rising superior to physical infirmities, 


and. In spite of chronic sickness, aeeomplisb- 
ing work, both in bulk and value, unequalled 
in the history of scientific literature. It 
should be a source of new life and fresh 
energy to numbers of lesser men who are 
handicapped in the struggle for existence by 
feeble health. It should bid them take heart 
and go forward. It should save them from 
giving way to indolence and despair. And 
one secret of Darwin’s success—we are speak¬ 
ing simply of the atnount of work that he 
got through—was his respect for time. He 
used to say that he learnt on the Beagle 
what he considered the golden rule for saving 
time, namely, taking care of the minutes, and 
no man ever took better care of the minutes. 
His son tells us that be never wasted even a 
few spare moments from thinking that it 
not worth while to set to work. The same 
eager desire not to lose time was seen in all 
bis methods of working. His frequent 
attacks of sickness emphasised for him tho 
priceless value of time. He was a con¬ 
spicuous example of the truth of Dante's 
words that— 

Who knows most, him ]oss ot time most grieves. 

In this respect we may all learn a lesson 
from the life of Darwin, and gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost. 


HOW WE HADE AHD USEE OIJE COEACLES. 


F rom time to time there have api^ared in 
the ” B.O.P.” articles on practical boat 
and canoe building which have proved of 
eminent service to many of its readers. But 
the boats manufactured have required in 
some cases considerable time to make, and 
also more money than some boys have at 
their disposal; and in other coses even when 
finished they may not have been practicable 
for all kinds of water. A coracle, however, 
for a boat is exceedingly cheap to make, 
and it has the advantage of being able to 
go anywhere where there is three inches of 
water, and above all it is very light and port¬ 
able, and can easily be carried by the owner 
unassisted. 

It is many years now since I and my brother 
constructed ours, and as they are no longer in 
existence I shall have to trust entirely to my 
memory in describing the modtis operandi; 
but if I am not very accurate this will not 
matter much, for the coracle is not made on 
such exact lines as a boat or canoe, because 
the balance does not require to be so exact. 
At best it is but a rough kind of vessel, but at 
the same time a very handy and useful one 
in parts of the country well supplied with 
ponds and streams, and unconnected sheets 
of water, lueither is it at all crank when the 
owner has became accustomed to its peculiar¬ 
ities. 

In shape it is like a walnut shell, with the 
bows much more shallow than the stem. At 
least this is how we built ours, which were 
really experiments, for we had neither of us 
over seen a real one, but we had a model 
about three inches long, which had been 
bought somewhere in the south-west of Eng¬ 
land, to help us. This, however, was con¬ 
structed cf very thin slips of wood interlaced 
os the foundation, and this construction we 
immediately saw was beyond our powers, so 
we had to hit on some other mode of pro¬ 
cedure. 

We were small boys at the time, so calcu¬ 
lated we should not require very big boats to 
carry us, and made our drawings accordingly, 
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which were very like the following, fig. 1 
being a ground plan on a line with the gun¬ 
wale, and fig. 2 a side view. The length of 
the larger ^or we had one made slightly 
smaller than the other) was about 4 ft. C in., 
and the width about .S ft. Armed with these 



drawings, we went to a basket-maker and in¬ 
structed him to make two articles of osiers 
just in the same way as he would make a 
basket, with a strong double rim round the 
edge, very much after the pattern a dust¬ 
man’s skep was made. 


PIC.2. 



The man was a bandy kind of fellow, and 
in a few days delivered what looked very like 
two large egg-spoons without handles, made 
in wicker-work. Our chief reason for having 
one made slightly smaller than the other was 
for convenience in travelling, for we had but 
to remove the seat of the larger one, and the 
smaller then went inside it and took up 
no more room. The basket-maker's bill was, 
1 believe, 10s. for the larger, and 7s. 6d. for 
the smaller. We also purchased some stout 
and fairly closely woven canvas, sufficient to 


make an outer covering for each coracle; the 
cost of this was only n few shillings, and thus 
prepared we set off for the country house 
where we were going to spend our summer 
holidays. On arriving there, we stretched 
the canvas tightly over the outside of the 
wicker-work, and with the aid of a packing- 
needle and a ball of string fastened it all 
rouGid over the rim of the wicker-work. Our 
next proceeding was to procure the pitch, 
called, I fancy, lius.sian pitch. This we 
melted in a big pot over a fire, and laid on 
with a brush all over the canvas, it dried in 
a very few moments, and we were able to put 
on a second coat at once. This dried perfectly 
hard and firm and smooth, as the top of a 
private brougham. At this distance of time 
I cannot remember whether we gave them a 
coat of pitch inside as well, but 1 certainly 
think it would be a good plan to do so, for in 
paddling there is always some water dripping 
from the blades of the paddle, and this would 
in time rot the unprotected osiers and canvas. 

Our coracles were perfectly watertight. The 
seats, ordinary pieces of board, we fixed with 
stout string some three or four inches below 
the edge of the wicker-work, thus making 
them more steady, trying them in one or two 
positions, till we found that most convenient 
for balance. We used a paddle which we got 
the village carpenter to make for ns. The 
handle was of nsb, with an ash blade at 
either end. Much like an ordinary canoe 
paddle, but more roughly made. 

We were now ready to take the water, 
which we did very gingerly at first, until we 
came to know the peculiarity of our craft. 
As we had been working more or less in the 
dark, we were doubtful as to the weight, 
carrying capacity of the coracles, but the first 
trial set us at rest on this score, and, so far 
as carrying us boys, we found they were 
quite capable of carrying a heavy man. They 
were light as feathers, only drawing two or 
three inches of water. At first they appeared 
too light, for, having no keel, every stroke of 
the paddle drove the nose right over, and 
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one's couise, in consequence, was a serpentine 
one. 

This is a drawback that the users of coracles 
have to put up with. And after all, speed 
being no object, it doesn't matter very much. 
We found them most delightful vessels. There 
-was hardly a stream or a pond anywhere near 
that we did not explore, and the river that 
fed the ornamental water in front of the 
house where we were staying, and which, on 
account of shallows, was impracticable for a 
boat or canoe, we followed for miles, ex¬ 
ploring it in fact. Very few were the places 
we could not float over, and when we came 
to sluice-gates or mill-dams we landed, and 
carried our craft on our backs. 

We found the easiest way of doing this was 
with a stout cord fixed to the seat, which I 
have shown in fig. 1, through which we 
passed our beads, the coracle then hung on 
our backs, and left our hands free to carry 
the paddle, and anything else we might have 
with us. 

The only difficulty we experienced with 
them was on entering or leaving them, for 
being so light, and having no keel, it was 
necessary to tread welt in the centre of them. 
If, however, the bank was a low one, only a 


few inches above Aie level of the water, it was 
easy enough, because the bows would rest on 
the bank until you were fairly seated, and 
then all you bad to do was to lean back 
slightly, which action raised the fore-part, 
and you floated off; and in the same way when 
you wished to land on such a bank, you had 
only to paddle hard towards it, and just before 
touching, sit back, when the bows would run 
up high and dry, and you could walk out on to 
terra firma. But this is a proceeding which 
requires care, for in attempting it once, my 
brother sat back rather too far, and the next 
instant had turned a complete somersault, 
and was in the water with the coracle reversed 
floating over him like an immense mush¬ 
room. 

We found them of the greatest use for 
fishing ; it did not signify how reedy or weedy 
a place was round the banks, we embarked 
in our craft and paddled out into a clear 
place, where we anchored by means of a brick 
tied to the end of a rope, the other end of 
which was made fast to the seat, and we 
could defy the reeds, and wage war with the 
fishes, while other would-be sportsmen could 
only scowl on the bank. 

Providing the occupant can swim (and 


boating should be prohibited to all who cao- 
not), and does not indulge in “ larks,” tiie 
coracle is a perfectly safe craft, and being so 
light, can float pretty nearly everywhere, and 
so will escape banka and stones where other 
boats would ground. For lakes and rivers, 
where there are no large w-aves, nothing can 
be better, providing speed is not required, and 
for my port I should not mind trusting myself 
on the sea in one, if it were a calm day. As 
to their sailing capabilities 1 cannot speak, 
never having tested them, but I should fancy 
they would not answer at all, having neither 
ballast nor keel, 

I had almost forgotten to mention another 
of their virtues, and that was, when it came 
on to rain when we were ont in them we 
paddled to land, hanled them out, and sat 
under them reversed, and found most perfect 
shelter. When they were not in use we 
always took them from the water and 
kept them, bottom upwards, on the 
bank. 

My brother and I had many enjoyable days 
in our coracles ; and I fancy, from the ease 
and cheapness with which they can be made, 
they would prove equal sources of amusement 
to many of the “ B. 0. P.” readers. 


THE SOT’S OWH MODEL CASDBOABD ENGINE. 

By the Rev. L. Meadows White, m.a., 

Author of t^oto'jraphie Tour on “Jnllingi nf a CftM” rie. 


I. THE CYLIKDER AND FITTINGS. 

I HAVE reserved the most important piece of 
material for a special place because it is 
worthy of special notice. You may be won- 



PlO. 2.—Cylinder. 


dering how such a piece of engineering as 
the cylinder of an engine, which requires an 
absolutely accurate bore, is to be constructed 
out of cardboard. You will be glad to hear 
that Messrs. Pears, of soap fame, save you all 
the trouble. Without knowing it they have 
put upon the market a cylinder of 1 inch 
bore and 2 inch stroke which might have 
been made on purpose for our enpne. 
Perhaps you have already begun the delicate 
operation of shaving, or at all events your 
father or elder brother makes use of “ Pears’s 
shaviog-stiok.” If so, ask him to present you 
with the box. It makes an excellent cylinder, 
and is accurate in bore. In fact, when that 
iUoatriocs Arm find out the new use for these 


PART II. 

boxes, they may possibly manufacture yet 
another advertisement! If you purchase one 
for yourself, you had better do as I did, 
astonish the assistant at the shop by saying 
that you require the article not for the soap 
but for the box, and therefore ask him to 
show you two or three. The reason is that 
you might find one box in better condition 
or more accurate in bore than another. 
Always bear in mind that a cylinder must be 
strong, rigid, air-tight, and absolutely smooth 
and regular inside.* 

Having procured your cylinder, remember 
that it is to be a double action one, and 
therefore that the air must be admitted at 
both ends. An opening § inch by ^ inch 
must therefore be cut at each end in the 
position shown in fig. 2, leaving just room 
enough for the thickness of the cardboard 
forming the ends of the chest which will be 
gummed on to the cylinder. This will be 
your next piece of work, and as I shall have 
to allude constantly to various methods of 
manipulating your materials, I think it 
best to state here certain rules, which will be 
merely referred to by number afterwards, in 
order to save time and space. 

liule I. Cutting out. Large and round 
objects in cardboard must be cut with scissors, 
small and square, wherever practicable with 
chisels in preference to the knife. The chisel 
should be held upright and pressed firmly 
down, with the fiat side towards the work. 

linle JT. Boring holes in card. First prick 
a hole in the required place with the point 
of your compasses, then insert the small 
round file alternately on either side, working 
it round in both directions and up and down, 
till the hole is the required size. File the 
burred edges smooth with the fiat file. 

Rule HI. Olueing flat surfaces together. 
Oloe or gum both sides that are to adhere, 
pinch evenly together with the fingers, and 
then place carefully in the jaws of the vice, 
screwing up moderately firm, but not too hard, 
or you will squeeze the gum out. If the object 

* The boxes arc, I brlieTc. now mui'.c in two aixei ; 
the size required is Sf ii>e!>e> x If. 


is larger than the jaws of the vice, place it 
between two smooth or flat pieces of wood, 
and fix centrally in the jaws. 

Rule IV. Cutting fragments of knitting 
needles. First cut off the tapering point. 
Insert the needle horizontally in the vice so 
that the required length projects on the 
right hand, with the mark you have pre¬ 
viously made just outside. File a notch on 
opposite sides of needle and snap off. 

Rule V. Wooden washers. By this term 
I mean those small slices of wooden knitting 
needle size 2. of which you will require about 
twelve in this model. They are glued on to 
the axle and other parts with the object of 
keeping them in their proper position in the 
bearings. They should be cut off with a fine 
tenon saw, allowing for filing the edges 
smooth afterwards. To bore the holes, place 
the washers one by one in the vice, and bore 
with a red hot knitting needle to nearly the 
required size, finish off with the round file 
until the washer fits tightly on to the axle or 
elsewhere. Fix it there with glue, but see 
that no glue is forced out on the side next 
the bearings. 

Rule r/. Points to be remembered in 
setting up the engine and in marking out the 
bedplate. 

1. All lines to be accurately at right angles. 

2. Axle and axis of beam to be perfectly 
horizontal. 

3. The beam must work over a line at 
right angles to the axle. 

4. The pin of the crank, and the end of 
the piston rod, must be exactly under the 
ends of the beam. 

Now draw on your sheet of thick cardboard 
two lines exactly parallel. 14 inches long and 
i inch apart. Mark off along these two 
lengths 3^ inch to form the sides of air port 
chest, and 6 lengths * inch long to form the 
ends, divisions, and ribs. All these with the 
exception of the two sides will have to 
be rounded at the bottom to fit the curve of 
the cylinder. To do this open your pencil 
compasses to such a radius as will describe a 
circle the exact size of the end of oylindett 
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and then mark an arc of this circle from 
comer to corner on the base of each of the 
eight short divisions. Four of these latter 
will form the two ends of the chest and the 
two central walls. The other four are ribs, 
merely inserted to give strength to the whole, 
and they must be cut out so as to leave them 
^ inch wide all round, with a hole through 
which the air may pass. Before you cut out 
the central portions of the four ribs, make 
sure that all the short pieces are the same 
size and shape, and if they are not put them 
all together in the vice and file them. Treat 
the two sides in the same way. 


You have now the various parts of what I 
have called the “air port chest" ready for 
gumming on to the cylinder ; but before you 
do this you must set to work on the piston 
and piston-rod. 

First of all take the lid of the cylinder and 
find as nearly as possible the centre. As it 
is dilhciiU to do this exactly, boro a hole in 
the lid (Rule II.) rather larger than the 
piston-rod (size 8 ), and then when piston and 
rod are fitted together, you can glue a disc of 
card above the lid, with a hole just large 
enough for the rod to work smoothly. This 
disc you can move about while the glue is 

(Tj ii« oiitiHU'iil.) 


drying, till you are sure that the piston-rod 
works iu and out perfectly true. Lay the 
cylinder on its side, and on a piece of card 
make a mark at a distance from the edge 
equal to the radius of the cylinder, so that 
when the card is set up on the drawing board 
and the piston laid on the same, the piston- 
rod, both when in and when drawn out, shall 
touch this mark. Now if the cylinder is 
turned round, the piston-rod should always 
touch this mark, and never touch the card 
either above or below it. Bore a hole then 
for the present in the top of the cylinder cover 
the size of your largest round file inch). 


FBACTICAL HINTS ON FISHING. 


(' 



IS the time to begin thinking of our fish¬ 
ing-tackle. Detailed instructions for the 
capture of all sorts of freshwater fish, as well 
as the denizens of the ocean, have appeared 
in this paper within the last year or two ; but 
I now intend giving a few brief practical 
hints and maxims drawn from long personal 
experience, both as to what to do, and what 
not to do. 

First, then, when you get bitten by the 
“ fishing mania " do not rush off to a tackle 
shop and invest all your money in a grand 
assortment of brand-new tackle. Ten to one 
you will find half of it useless, even if 
you stick to your fad. Find out first what 
fishing is to be had within your reach, and 
what fish are in season ; and then buy 
your lines and hooks, or flies, only for your 
immediate needs. The question of rods 
comes after. If you live in the country it is 
not unlikely that you may find it better to 
got a long willow wand—which 1 have found 
of great use, even in fly fishing. 

I remember getting some dozens of nice 
fish from Lake Como with no better rod than 
a willow stick, costing about u penny. I had 
a good hair line and some •• vcd-palmrr’’ 
flics; but. of course, no running tackle. The 


By J. Pavl Taylor. 

fish (.a sort of chub) were from * lb. to 5 lb. 
each. 

1 had the advantage of a boat; but on a 
stream the same tackle would do, without 
the latter. 

I repeat, then, only get such lines, etc., as 
you are sure to want; but get them good. 
If you find the hooks are all tied on stout 
gut, as is too often the case in country shops, 
write to a London maker enclosing C<7. or Is., 
for half a dozen or a dozen fine gut hooks, 
giving the size required. No. 10 is a very 
goo<l size for roach or dace. Of course, perch 
hooks will do on stout gut, and can easily be 
had anywhere. 

At most country towns within reach of 
trout fishing, very fair Hies are to be had 
for Is. 6 (i. a dozen, and these “ local" flics, 
as we Londoners call them, though often 
inferior in finish to the town article, are 
sometimes better suited for the particular 
rivers of the locality. 

In case yours is not a fly-fishing neigh¬ 
bourhood, you must be careful this time of 
year as to what fish you take, for many 
coarse fish are quite uneatable in the spring; 
and in the Thames and the free parts of the 
Lea, all fishing, except for trout, is forbidden 
by law from March Ifi to June 15 inclusive. 

If you can get access to private water, you 
may profitably fish for roach quite a month 
later than March 16, and indeed most fish 
are in a much better condition in March and 
April than in June and July ; the spawning 
season being usually from the end of April 
to the end of June. On the subscription 
fisherie.s of the Lea, open by payment of Is. 
a day, or .a guinea a year, a lot of roach fish¬ 
ing is done in March and April; but the 
matter is one to be decided according to the 
actual state of the fish at the time you have 
a chance of fishing. If you find them full 
of ripe spawn, remember that it is unsports¬ 
manlike to fish for them ; and that, though 
not so nasty as just after they have spawned, 
they are not suitable for food. 

We will suppose, now, that you find the 
fish in order, and have your tackle ready. 
P'or roach fishing it is best to get a special 
rod; either a white cane, if money is no 
object, or a strong “ Japanese,” which can 
be had for 4s. or 5s., and will do very well 
for all sorts of light bottom-fishing. Do not 
use running tackle, unless there are big chub 
about, or barbel; and use either the finest of 
gut, or single hair. The easiest baits to use 
are gentles ; but they are not easy to get in 
early spring : and they stain your nails badly. 

I greatly prefer bread-paste, though it is 
harder to manage. 

Bait the ground very sparingly, either with 
bread or witli bran and bread kneaded to¬ 
gether. Plumb your depth if the water is 
defp, or thick. If not, don’t. Use every 


precaution to avoid scaring the fish. If you 
can manage it, work up stream, whether 
bottom fishing on a roving commission, or 
Hy fishing. The fish always keep their heads 
looking up strc.'im, and they have no eyes in 
their tails. 

If fishing for roach only, it Is best to sit or 
stand still; and not to move about even to 
land a fi.sh, if you can help it. Trampling 
on the banks often scares the shoal 
away. 

A very good dodge, if fish are shy (as they 
generally are), is to wrap a piece cf ground 
bait round your hook-bait, and sink it gently. 
Give a little time in striking at a bite when 
fishing thus; but in the usual way strike as 
soon as you can get a chance to do so, while 
the rtcsit is being pulled doicmoards ever so 
little. If you strike as it is coming up again 
you waste your time and bait. 

I'se a line as short, from float to tip of rod, 
as you can do with. Many Lea anglers have 
only a foot; but a little more is often unavoid¬ 
able. Of course the use of the long rod is to 
enable you to keep the tip just over the float, 
so ns to strike with special rapidity. 

In landing a roach it is often best to toko 
your rod to pieces from the bottom, so as to 
get your short line within range. This sounds 
funny, I know ; but it is a constant practice, 
as you may see any day on the banks of the 
Lea. You cannot swing a roach into your 
hand if you are using a 20 -foot rod and an 
8 or 10 -foot line. 

Of course a net is a great convenience, and 
I advise its use, especially when fishing with 
single-hair. Many a good roach, from one to 
two pounds, should I have lost without it; but 
when roving about in summer-time 1 am 
loth to be burdened with it, and have done 
very well during many a long day, on the Lea, 
the Colne, and the Hampshire Avon, without 
its assistance. 

It is a good while before tlie summer, how¬ 
ever ; and meanwhile, roach having had their 
innings, I must give a few hints as to the fish 
of the se.ison—trout. 

The easiest trout fishing, whether by worm, 
minnow, or fly, is to be had from March to 
May, and many a boy who has been baffled 
by the canning creatures in August (after 
their season's experience) would be delighted 
with his success if he tried in his Easter holi¬ 
days. 

The simplest method is to get a long willow- 
wand and a few yards of silk and hair, or other 
prepared fly line, ending by a couple of yards 
of gut, and two flies, say a March brown and 
a blue dun. First ascertain whether the stream, 
is free. This is not very often the case, though 
in the remoter parts of Devon and Cornwall, 
and in Wales and Scotland, the restrictions 
are often nominal. If leave is necessary, find 
out from whom to get it. Landowners are 
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liberal as to trout, very often, though ml as 
to salmon. 

Before lishlng make sure as to the boun¬ 
daries of the fishery, and never go beyond 
them. Also take care to keep the rules os to 
mode of fishing. In most good waters fly¬ 
fishing only is allowed. By this is meant the 
artiheial fly. 

Natural Hy fishing, or dapping, as it is ap¬ 
propriately called, is only customary in Corn¬ 
wall, Devonshire, Wales, and Scotland as a 
general rule. Minnow and worm are only 
suitable for discoloured water; except one 
sort of worm fishing, which is a delicate art, 
and practised in the clearest water and the 
hottest weather, with very small worms and 
very tine tackle. But just now we are think¬ 
ing of spring fishing. 

I have a strong preference for up-stream, 
usually ; but when there is a heavy and swift 
stream with a rough surface, down-stream 
whipping is quite as effective, and much easier. 

Try, then, down stream, and remember that 
in this method a long line is essential, un¬ 
less the water is coloured. 

Throw across first, near the opposite bank, 
if you can; and let the flies work across: 
striking smartly at any rise. By smartly I 
don't mean hard, but with quick decision. 

Use fairly stout gut at first, always having 
your flies tied on stuff a little finer, and waste 
no time in landing your fish, for " the rise ” 
will often last only a few minutes; after which, 
hours may pass with only an occasional fish. 

As to dress—note first, whatever sort of 
fishing you go in for, to get some boots that, 
whether low or high, are really waterproof. 
For trout fishing a pair of boots reaching to 
the kneo are very useful; but many anglers 
use wading-stockings. which are still better. 
One rule, never to be forgotten, is to let your 
dress be a.s ejuiet as possible, and more especi¬ 
ally when trout fishing. By “ quiet,” I mean 
not a black coat and a tall bat, which is as 
bad as a white suit and a “straw-yard,” and 
much less comfortable ; but a tweed suit of 
a greyish or brownish tint, with a cap of 
similar hues, and not much white or black 
showing anywhere. 

Your basket, if you have a new one. should 
be stained brown, and even your rod ought 
to have its brilliancy reiluced, if it is polished. 
The same with the red. if a brass one. 

Before starting in the morning see that 
yon have some food in your l^ket, for 
though you may be able (as I once was) to 
do without it for ten or twelve hours, the 
result on the constitution is disastrous. 

Also a spare cap is most bandy, in case of 
showers. A light waterproof may be worth 
taking in bad weather; but rain does little 
harm if—don’t forget the “if”—you keep 
moving till you can change all your wet 
things. In fly fishing this is easy, but to sit or 
stand still and bottom fish after you are wet 
through is madness. 

Of course you understand the reason of the 
necessity for quietness in dress. It is always 
desirable to avoid attracting the attention of 
the fish; and that is the reason of this part of 
my advice, as well as of much of the rest. 

This reminds me that the float has not 
been mentioned in these hints. It is a 
necessary evil, and should be as small as 
possible, and, whenever you can, do without 
it. In worm fishing for trout it is customary 
to dispense with floats ; but some knack is 
required to keep the bait rolling along the 
botu>m, and the line fairly tight. It is a 
very interesting form of fishing, and quite 
sportsmanlike, when the water is not in order 
for fly or minnow. 

Very often a man well accustomed to fly 
fishing will find himself beaten by the natives 
when reduced to the “ dirty worm.” It was 


my lot in Scotland last summer to see some 
very fine fish thus caught; and to get but 
few myself, from want of practice with the 
worm. 

To use a minnow requires a higher kind 
of skill. Being an artificial bait, it must be 
kept in constant motion and carefully worked. 

A longish rod and a short line is best, and 
wading is often necessary in order to reach 
the rough water without throwing a long line. 
Minnow fishing is apt to be expensive, for the 
cost of each minnow is from Is. to 3s. and it 
is very easy to lose a lot in snags, as the 
books are flying out all around while the 
minnow spins. On the whole fly is best, 
either natural or artificial; then worm, and 
then minnow—for boys. 

A word about dapping—though it will not 
be in season for a month or two. Use a long 
rod and short line with a smallish hook, and 
no shot or float. Attach a natural fly of any 
sort to your hook; hang the line over the 
water, tadcingcare to move very slowly ; and if 
there arc no trees handy to conceal you, lie 
down on your face with.your head only show¬ 
ing, and watch for trout or rises. 

On seeing one put the fly gently just before 
him. On his taking, do not strike for a 
moment (remembering your fly is not a sham 
to be spat out), but give him time to turn, and 
then a sharp stroke may be given. But as the 
largest fish, both trout and chub, are taken 
dapping, care is especially necessary. So 
also is a landing net. In some trout rivers 
large chub are to be found in the deep holes ; 
and this is the best way to take them, if you 
think it worth while. If you cannot get a 
fly, use a caterpillar ; or even a gentle on an 
artificial fly. I have often been successful 
thus, both with trout and chub. 

The gentle can be used when whipping with 
the fly; but this is not classed as artificial- 
fly fishing ; so be careful on what water you 
practise it. Also remember to return to the 
water all undersized trout. The limit varies 
according to the locality, from six or seven 
inches in Cornwall and parts of Devon, to 


twelve or thirteen in Hampshire. This last 
means a fish of a pound or more, and speaks 
volumes for the average size of Hampshire 
fish. Of course you get but few ; but these 
give splendid sport on the fine tackle and 
small flies you have to use. I think the 
average size of the trout I have caught, 
during years of fishing in Hants, must be 
over a pound ; whereas in the rest of England 
and in Scotland and Wales n quarter of a 
pound is a good average. This large size is 
partly the result of the plentiful food, but is 
also owing to great care and skill in trout 
culture; and of this matter I must, in con¬ 
cluding. add a few hints. 

I suppose a boy seldom stops to consider, 
when he is fishing for trout, how they got 
there. But if no one did so there would soon 
be no trout or salmon left; for the natural 
increase would not keep pace with the con¬ 
tinual depletion. 

Hatcheries are now established in many 
different places, among which Guildford is 
best known in England. 

In this Mr. Andrews hatches many 
millions of trout every year; and grows 
many thousands, to a pound or more in 
weight. Any boy can, if he likes, amusu 
himself by hatching on a small scale. A few 
shillings will cover the necessary co.st; and 
particulars can be had either of Mr. Andrews, 
or of Mr. Armistead, of the Solway Fishery, 
Dumfries. A half-crown forwarded to either 
would procure a few eggs to begin with. 
Full particulars as to the method of proceed¬ 
ing have been published in back volumes of 
this paper, and boys would find these new 
pets very amusing to watch, from the egg to 
the perfect fish. 

When these have to be turned into the 
nearest stream you will have the satisfaction 
of feeling that, instead of being wholly de¬ 
structive (as is too much the average boy's 
nature), you have helped to increase the 
stock of one of the most beautiful (and best 
tasted) beings that were ever dreated for the 
use of man. 
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Corrtspofntrcivcf. 



A, B. G.—Write for a proapectu* to the Secretory 
Birktwck Inatitutioo, Brcum'a Clianccry 

Laiic. 

Old RF.ADKn.—Y ou can (ret the lenses a* before from 
Messra. bollond, whose OtiUrcM is uow Ludifatc Hill, 
comer of Carter l^iiu. 

W. B. Daxibll.— Clean your akates with emery, rotten 
atone and paraffin uii. ntnl )five tlicin a coat of vase¬ 
line before you put them away WTapp^ up in old 
woollen stockings. Boile<l linaceil oil will keep them 
from rusting if it is allowed to dry on them. 

W. K. n.—Tt takes a gooil man fire minutes to row a 
mile In; and he can walk It under six and a half. 
A horse troU a mile in 2 min. sec.; but he gallo|M 
it in a minute and a guartcr. 

A New Rkadku. —Your questions have been ansAvrrctl 
incidentally lu “Bird’s Nests and How to Meiitify 
Them," which began on Kebnuu-y 4 in these pages. 
We have already had a coloured plate of egga 


CoiiPi.iCATEn.—The article on Moving Motlols, which 
Is tlie same us '* Put h I'oiiny in the tslot,’’ can now 
only be had in our*' Indoor Games." 

Ormt>IORHYN''3X.k-'-I. Eton has eight liuniireil: the 
otliers run about tive hundnsi, seme more. 2. Ninety 
yards. 

C. H.MlIllsciToN.—Tlierc is no one IkioU. but you might 
get I'oii.'identldi'lll■lpf^utll itii iiell's “ Counting House 
Uictionary." Hagi-hot's “ Loiubanl Street," or oven 
Ftiin on tiie Funds. 

£. M. S.—You will And a heccugniph nil coDii>lt-tc in 
“ ludoor Games." 

RoAStKR.—It Is doubtless an execltcnt principle to 
believe only what you soe. hut thi'ii it would be as 
well for yon to enlarge your lioritcm—take a mure 
elevatpii vlewof matters. In fact -l>i-fi>re you eoiitra- 
dict. You were really both wrong, for a widtii of 
twenty feel has been frciuencly jumped—out of 
books as well as iu them. 


" Oh, what a aurpriae 1 ” 

(I>nr«M for lh« "Bof't Own Paper" 6f H. WALkKR.) 


F'Xrt.n. —If you h'uvc the piano open, the keys will not 
turn yellow. They want simsniiie. Try spirits of 
wine and whiting, or any of the plans given in back 
□umbers. 


Uksry T.—We liavp noted it. The best on rcconl for 
a mile at siiow-shoeiug Is aixmt five minutes. It U 
im)i»ssibl<- to sliue as fast as you can skr.te, unless the 
snow In* extraonilDorily smooth, and the ice extra- 
onlinarily rough. 


Cam. I.>j»i.—T he hundred yanls was nm I'ockwarda 
ut Chester on Mav 1(1, 1HM3, in 161 seconds by E. G. 
Uayes. The hundrol ynnls three-legged race was 
run in 12A n-ex. nt Kingston, Ontario, by T. A. 
Bertram and H. Price on Uctober ID. 1(183. llie aame 
distance was }ji>p|icd in 13^ secs. Iiy J. U. See at New 
York on ( h-toUT IS, IHSS. Curiously euough, these 
tliree records are well known asap]>earing In most of 
the sporting books, and no doubt lias ever been cast 
on them, they having tieeii fully reported at the time 
In this country. In the miiiiing records, it may be 
os well to isiliit out that Weston's per. 
icnmnic-.. lis'k phu-c in the mies 
and lint in tl-.- Sixties, as a i,riiitcr'.> 
crinr uniild -I vm to show. 


Vmi \,. SoH’IKH. 1. It ,.11 il.-j. ... 

'till,' I.f III.- IHikijig nmr»i t. Practt 
\iiii III i-r Is- ,i iicaitliy •iiinLit, 

ui:!. 1-1 „l.-. ||'•||:;nl^monts. i-t K.rt 

nnd ‘crtalnly without »nrcicnl appt-- 
iiii ’I'.- rr is DO one Us k ; tl c 

I- sumiiiiiry n]ifa-arci in our pngra 
•nini' years ngn in a M-ri'-s ciilllltsi 
"Tl- i'.-l'-nrs of llie Hriti»li .Krbiv." 
3. A -liilliiig .1 dav. frnm which tbem 
;ir. ill .ln.-|i--it“ WIk'II thri-e arc all 
ai;. 1 liT, Mill will find that thcUsi 
]- i)il nr. 1 In- 'I Irn • lui-l llni-'ila-pr*. 


(ilUVT. p.M-sigi-i l*ave ii'it 

I-- i-ii rtrin iimic iwsy with ; for ttu-M- 
I N.it.il ii(i|ily t" thr .\gcut.tiriuTal s'. 

tl.the. in Vii'tnru i-tr.-et. Tlirfc U 

a very strong M-liiig In high 'inarUTt 
that cnigrntioii to Krazfi n a mistake, 
mviiig Ui the lirat of the climate, the 
,if fiKsI and language, the 
low wage- and the (leculiar conditions 
of life g.ncially. The tropi'-v may l>c 
all veiy proiuisliig, but you would be 
on a -if-r tnck In trying the tem- 
jieratt •, 


Hi'STi.Y Mrnu.w. 1, You oould only do 
This using a ivi-kci .'ircumulator, a 
d- H'riiiCion Ilf which would take up far 
too miicli room In this e«hnnn. We 
intenil Ui liATC un article on this subject 
shortly. 2. If you minin a eement to 
unuid'thini-- with, you lit-l fat Kttcr 
bny It rcody-nn'le If yi u lin-uli that 
you uaiit to join el«-i'■ide-^ of a vitow i 
to lioM w»tor. \ ...i l.wi li.'tti'r uo-rrout’.-' 
llhi'tie ul.... '- 'll «Inch, if ,vou ciinnoi, 
get it in Germanj, aii\ hngli-h saddler 
'• il! •:i| |'lv yoii. ' 3. Wc stioulii tiller it 
lluoiigli ordinary Hweili-hlllU-ring pais r 
in a yl funnel. You can pet bofli 
fromaiiychemf'-t. If yon want to make 
a Alter on an cl.it--i.itf sr.ilc, gel a “pro- 
Isipating gluM-" with a IkiIc at the 
l-iltoni, nr a hii pr tiowcr-pot (preferably 
china). plug flic Inlc tightly with a 
hiKingi'. and then put In granular sitl- 
ciitcd I irlK'ii (wlih’li •'.-..■it- .V. or 4 '/. a 
pound) to the depth of atxnitnr -t in<'hi-». 
You can put a layer cf sand on the u>p 
If yon like. 


FiiiK-Es' tPE (M. F.. M.). -The wheels an- 
bmit in txithways: the mote modern 
oiie= hare them spaced oltcroatcly as >ou 
mention, but it is really immatiTial 
which ciinrxc you pursue. You will Ainl 
a whoi-l initile its shown in the diDgrant 
the r-.tilest to build, asd louk quite a* 
nice os till- othrr-i, Hini tiiai is a grewt 
coMsidcralion in small work. 

OsE OF TIIK BoTii.—An article is now 
being written, giving full instructioii' 
for nukijig a suing and tmpeie, 
you will souu be able to start making 
one. 
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THE SILVER WHISTLE. 



CHAPTER IV.—SHAIXJWS OK ROMANfE. 

O N the fnllo'n'in" morninp' Sinclair was 
due at Alroy ('i>nrl to he^iii Icfshi ; 
with Angns. Sir Manniuhikc im-t liim a*: 
the door, and, with deep emotion, .^uid: 


By Bkv. a. N. Malax, m.a.. k.o.s., 

Aui!i '- o'" lli'jhfl'-hl SlorU-," '• Tur-." Vf 

, 1 / Di.- Il/iih" rie. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 


" Gently dried her teare.” 
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" l£r. Sinclair, may God reward yon for 
yonr bravery in saving my dear boy’s 
life last night t It is impossible for 
WOTds to express my feelings.” 

Sinclair replied tnat he had only obeyed 
the instincts of humanity, and done what 
any swimmer would have done under the 
circumstances. 

“Not at all, sir—Sve out of six men 
would have lost their wits entirely; and 
the sixth would have stared and wonted 
for help, and fussed away the only 
chance: And meantime the boy would 
have been drowned. Not one man in a 
thousand would have had the pluck to do 
what yon did. Thank God you were 
there! ” 

The Baronet seized Sinclair’s right 
hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“I remember,” he continued, “at 
Bombay, when we were embarking for 
England in 18—, a child fell off the 
gangway idto the water. There were 
scores of men about, and they yelled and 
shouted for life-belts which could not be 
found. Every one got in the way. Not 
a man thought of lumping in to save 
her, and the poor little girl was drowned 
before their eyes I And what would be 
the use of flinging a life-belt to a child 
three years old 7 I saw it all from the 
deck, lying helpless with a broken leg in 
splints. No, no—you did the plucUesc 
thing, and may God reward yon for it! 
It was very wrong of Angus to go out so 
late. His head seems full of nonsensical 
fimcies. They say children ought to read 
fairy tales and romances to quicken their 
imagination; but I wish I had never 
allowed my boy to read them. I would 
not let him go near the river alone till 
he could swim twice across with his 
clothes on; but swinuning could never 
have saved him in the La^er ekx>1 . . . 
I never dreamed of hia going down the 
wrong stream—I must have the boat¬ 
house locked in future. Or, better still, 
I will put a strong iron grating above the 
Lasher; that will prevent such a frightful 
accident happening again." 

The Baronet now rang the bell and told 
the butler to send Master Angus to the 
library. The boy soon entered, his hand¬ 
some face beaming with health and 
happiness. Evidently he was none the 
worse for his late adventure. 

“ Angus, my dear boy, let me hear you 
tell Mr. Sinclair how deeply grateful you 
are to him.” 

Angus expressed his gratitude after the 
manner of a boy, in words fervent as they 
were few; and then tutor and pupil ad¬ 
journed to the school-room. 

Sinclair devoted the time to ascertain¬ 
ing the extent of the boy’s knowledge in 
the various subjects suitable to his age. 
Angus proved himself to be well m- 
vonced in Latin, Greek, arithmetic, and 
Euclid. He also had a sound acquain¬ 
tance with maps, and seemed to snow a 
great liking for history. He amused his 
tutor by saying: 

“ I want to learn everything. I do not 
exactly see the use of Latin and Greek— 
1 wish I could learn Hebrew and Arabic 
instead. Algebra is all right, because 
Mr. Wallace said I could not be an 
astronomer without it. I wanted him to 
teach it to me, but he said he didn’t know 
it. Do you know Algebra, Mr. Sin- 
clMr?” 

“ Tes, I know something about it, but 


I think yon may let Hebrew and Arabic 
alone for the present.” 

The morning’s examination was highly 
satisfactory, and Sinclair commended the 
boy’s intelligence and evident anxiety to 
learn to his father. The Baronet was 
well pleased, and insisted on Sinclair’s 
remaining to lunch. 

When that repast was finished, Angus 
and Violet took their visitor to see the 
picture gallery. It contained a valuable 
collection of family ^rartraits, studies of 
Dutch cities and nshing-b^ts, battle 
scenes in which Alroy ancestors had 

r * ned distinction, landscapes with very 
k trees and groups of peasants, in stage 
effects of light. All the portraits had 
strong iron bands enclosing the frames, 
and were hung by iron chains with rings 
let into the wall, massive beyond all pro¬ 
portion to the weight they had to support. 
Sinclair noticed this with surprise. 

“At any rate,” be said, “you are de¬ 
termined the gallant old gentlemen shall 
not run away. They are chained as 
securely as the Prisoner of Chillon ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Angus, speaking in a tone 
of subdued awe. “ There is a tradition 
that three or four of them have fallen 
down at different times, and some mis¬ 
fortune happened in the family after each 
fidl. So my great-grandfather had them 
all hung like that, to prevent it happening 
again. I suppose he was rather super¬ 
stitious.” 

Violet Alroy had taken no part in the 
conversation diudng this tour of inspection. 
She simply followed close to her brother, 
her pale f^e half concealed by the wealth 
of golden ringlets that waved over her 
shoulders. She listened to all that was 
said, and occasionally looked up with sad 
and wondering eyes at the great gloomy 
portraits. 

But presently she stole on in front of 
the others, and stood opposite a picture 
painted in marked contrast to the rest. 

It was a large full-length portrait of a 
lady in a pink dress, holding a bimch of 
bracken fern, with a background of heather 
and pine-trees. The pictxire bad a setting 
of dull gold and a frame of delicate mould¬ 
ing. The lady was very pretty, with waving 
brown hair combed back from the forehead, 
a small head and oval face, very soft and 
sweet brown eyes, a small mouth and 
chin, and nose slightly retroussi. The 
picture bore such a strong likeness to the 
tittle girl who now stood gazing at it so 
intently, that evidently its original was 
the mother of the two children. 

“That is our dearest mother,” said 
Angus. “ There is another picture of her 
in the drawing-room, but we like this one 
the best. It is just how she used to look 
when we went out in the woods.” 

Then turning suddenly round, he said: 
“ Mr. Sinclair, how could God have the 
heart to take mother away from us ? We 
did love her so t I have tried to be happy 
since, because I'm a boy; but it’s different 
for Sweet Violet." 

“ Don't, Angus; I can’t bear it! " inter¬ 
rupted his sister with a choking voice and 
eyes brimming over with tears. 

Angus threw his arms round his sister’s 
neck and kissed her, saying: “I am so 
sorry, dear I I didn’t mean to. Don’t 
cry before Mr. Sinclair." 

And Angus took out his handkerchief 
and gently dried her tears. 

Then Angus was anxious to show his 


tutor the garden. They walked along the 
broad terrace flanked by a handsome stone 
balustrade on which peacocks were bask¬ 
ing—past emerald lawns with rich par¬ 
terres resplendent with geraniums and 
heliotrope. 

They descended a flight of steps to a sunk 
garden, where roses blossomed in pro¬ 
fusion, where trim shrubs and noble trees 
formed avenues and shadowy recesses. 
Books were cawing round the tall elm-tree 
tops; wood-pigeons cooed in the neigh¬ 
bouring coppices. There were glimpses 
beyond of rich pastures, and the sUent 
river flowing on its way amid willows and 
alders and l^wery wildernesses of bracken 
and heather. Truly, it was os fair and 
princely a demesne as one might fain wish 
to see. 

Angus directed their course towards a 
laurel hedge in which was an opening. 
This brought them to a large lawn of 
perfectly-mown turf boimded by Portugal 
laurels and rhododendrons. 

“Now, Mr. Sinclair, we are coming to 
my favourite haunts. It’s too long a story 
to explain thoroughly, but when father 
talks such a lot about his ancestors, I don’t 
see why I shouldn't talk about mine, 
especially when there's a book written all 
about the Prince. How I wish 1 had lived 
in his time I He was so brave and hand¬ 
some and grand! I should like to have 
been his page and have ridden behind him 
on a splendid Arab horse, black as night 
and glossy as a raven’s feather. Did you 
ever read a book about Alroy, Prince of 
the Captivity?" 

“ No; I don't think I ever heard of it." 

“ Then I must lend it to you. It is all 
about one of my ancestors. Father is 
very proud of his ancestors and Charles 
D, and all the rest of it 4 I don't 
see why I shouldn’t be proud of miM. 
Uncle Francis gave me the book before 
he went abroad. It is so interesting I 
Violet and I almost know it by heart, and 
we often act bits of it. V’e were acting when 
I first saw you over the hedge—that's 
why I had on a turban. You J^ow, the 
Prince found the sceptre of King Solomon, 
and then he lost it, and no one has ever 
found it since. I have set my heart upon 
trying to find it. The way he found it 
was by going to a cave and rowing across 
a mysterious lake at midnight." 

“ Ah I now I begin to understand," said 
Sinclair. “ I suspect you were making 
a midnight expedition after Solomon’s 
sceptre; you were dreaming about your 
I^ce, and forgot all about your paddle I 
Wasn’t that the case ? " 

“ Yes,” said Angus, blushing; “ I think 
it was. I could not sleep that night. I 
got up and looked out of window, and 
somehow I couldn’t help dressing and 
going out into the garden. And then I 
ran down to the boat-hoTise and got out 
the canoe. I know now it was wrong, but 
I couldn’t help it; and I’ve been punished, 
so it's all right." 

“ Well, I'm glad to know how it hap¬ 
pened," said Sinclair. “ It doesn’t do to 
let romantic &ncies go too far, you 
know." 

“ Oh, I’m determined to find tlie scep¬ 
tre somehow, and you must help me. 
though you can’t teach me Hebrew and 
Arabic. The Afrites only understand those 
languages, I’m afraid... Do you see this? " 
said Angus, holding up something that 
hung from his watch-chain, and looked like 
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a coin. “ Uncle Francis gave me a half- 
sovereign with the book, and when I had 
read the book I put the half-sovereign on 
the line one day when the express was com¬ 
ing, and it was flattened out. Then I carved 
the device upon it. It is meant to be SS 


¥l\e Soy'^ Owj:\ 

with a sceptre between. I had to put one 
S backwards to make it match. I always 
call it a signet —Violet thinks it means 
a little swan —she does not spell ^'e^y 
well." 

They talked a long while about the 
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Prince of the Captivity, tuitil Sinclair said 
he must go back to his cottage. Angus 
ran to fetch the book, and made his 
tutor promise to read it carefully 
through. 

{To be eonlinHtd.y 


EODOLPHE DE GOETZ; OE, THE CASTLE OE THE CAEPATHIANS. 

By Jules Veene, 

Author " Airijt U the Paetflc^' “ The Clipper of the Cloftdt," ete. 


I K the morning Nic Deck and Doctor 
Patak prepared to start at nine 
o'clock. The forester's intention was to 
ascend the Vulkan and take the shortest 
way to the suspicious castle. 

After the phenomenon of the smoke on 
the donjon, after the phenomenon of the 
voice heard in the saloon of the ** King 
^latbios," we need not be astonished at 
the people being as if deranged. Some 
of the Tsiganes already spoke of leaving 
the district. During the night nothing 
else had been spoken of at home—and in 
a low voice. Could there be any doubt 
that it was the Chort who hod spoken 
in so threatening a way to the young 
fjrester ? At Jonas's inn there had been 
about fifty people, and these the most 
worthy of belief, who had all heard the 
strange words. To suppose that they 
had ^1 been duped by some illusion of 
the senses was inadmissible. There could 
be no doubt that Nic Deck had been 
formally warned that misfortune would 
overtake him if he persisted in bis inten¬ 
tion of visiting the castle of the Car¬ 
pathians. 

And yet the young forester was pre¬ 
paring to leave Werst, and without being 
forced to do so. In fact, whatever 
advantage Master Koltz might gain in 
clearing up the mystery of the castle, 
whatever interest the village might have 
in knowing what was taking place, a 
powerful effort had been made to get Nic 
Deck to go back on his word. Weeping 
and in despair, with her beautiful eyes 
wet with tears, Miriota had besought 
him not to persist in this adventure. 
After the warning given by the voice it 
was a serious matter; it was a mad 
adventure. On the eve of his marriage 
Nic Deck was about to risk his life m 
the attempt, and his betrothed clung to 
him to prevent him; but all in vain. 

Neither the Ekrguments of his friends 
nor the tears of Miriota had any effect 
on the young forester. 

And no one was surprised at it. They 
knew his character, his tenacity—his 
obstinacy, if you will. He had said he 
would go to the castle of the Carpathians, 
and nothing would stop him; not even 
the threat which had been addressed 
straight to him. Yes I he would go to 
the castle even if he never returned. 

When the hour of parting came, Nic 
Deck pressed Miriota for the last time 
to his heart, while the poor girl made the 
sign of the thumb and two first fingers, 
according to Boumanian custom, which 
is an emblem of the Holy Trinity. 

And Doctor Patak ? Well, Doctor 
Patak had tried to get out of it, but 
without success. All that could be said 


CHAPTER V. 

he had said. All the objections im¬ 
aginable he had mentioned. He tried 
to entrench himself behind the formal 
injunction not to go to the castle, which 
h^ been so distinctly beard. 

" That menace only concerns me," said 
Nic Deck. 

" But ii anything happens to you, 
forester," said Doctor Patak, "shall 1 get 
away without injury ? " 

" Injury or net, you have promised to 
come with me to the castle, and you will 
come because I am going." 

Seeing that nothing would prevent his 
keeping his promise, the people of Werst 
had resolved to help the forester. It was 
better that Nic Deck should not enter 
alone on this affair. . And much to his 
disgust, the doctor, feeling that he could 
not go back, that it would compromise 
his position in the village, that it would 
be a disgrace for him to recede after all 
his boastings, resigned himself to the 
adventure with terror in his soul, and 
fully resolved to profit by tbe least 
obstacle on the road to make his com¬ 
panion tiu*n back. 

Nic Deck and Doctor Patak set out, 
and Master Koltz, Magister Hermod, 
Frik, and Jonas accompanied them up 
to a turning out of the main road, where 
they stopped. 

Here Master Koltz for tbe last time 
brought bis telescope—which he was 
never without—to bear on the castle. 
There was now no smoke from the donjon 
chimney, and it would have been easy 
to see it on the clear horizon of a beauti¬ 
ful spring morning. Were they to con¬ 
clude that tbe guests, natural or super¬ 
natural, of the castle had vanished on 
finding that the forester took no heed of 
their threats ? Some of them thought 
so, and therein appeared a decisive reason 
for bringing the adventure to a satis¬ 
factory termination. And so they all 
shook hands, and Nic Deck, dragging 
the doctor away with him, disappeared 
round the hill. 

The young forester was in full visiting 
costume, laced cap with large peak, belted 
vest with a cutlass in its sheath, baggy 
trousers, iron-shod boots, cartridge-belt 
at his waist, and long gtin on his shoulder. 
He had the deserved reputation of being 
a first-rate shot, and in default of ghosts 
it was as well to be prepared for robbers, 
or even bears with evil intentions. 

The doctor had armed himself with an 
old flint pistol, which missed fire three 
times out of five. He also carried a 
hatchet which his companion had given 
him in case it was necessary to cut a 
way through the thick underwoods of 
Plesa. He wore a large country hat, 


and was buttoned up in a thick travelling 
cape, and shod with big iron-soled boots; 
but this heavy costume would not have 
stopped him from running away if oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. 

Both he and Nic Deck carried pro¬ 
visions in their wallets, so as to prolong 
the exploration if necessary. 

After leaving tbe by-road Nic Deck 
and the doctor went along the right bank 
oftheNyad for a few hundred yards. Had 
they followed the road which winds 
through the valleys they would have 
gone too far to the westward. It was 
a pity they could not follow the river and 
thereby reduce their distance by a third, 
for the Nyad rises in the folds of the 
Orgall plateau. But though it was prac¬ 
ticable at first, the bank became even¬ 
tually BO deeply cut iuto by ravines and 
barred with rocks that progress along 
it M’as impoBsiblo even to pedestrians. 
They bad therefore to bear away obliquely 
to the left, so as to return to the castlo 
after traversing the lower belt of the 
Plesa forests. 

And this was the only side on which the 
castle was approachable from where they 
were. When it had been inhabited by 
Count Hodolphe de Gortz, tho communi¬ 
cation between the village of Werst, tbe 
Vulkan Hill, and tbe valley of the Sil bad 
been through a gap which had been 
opened in this direction. But, abandoned 
for twenty years to the invasions of vegeta¬ 
tion, it bod become obstnicted by an inex¬ 
tricable thicket of underwood, and the 
trace of a footpath or a passage would be 
sought for in vain. 

When they left the deep bed of the Nyad, 
which was filled with roaring water, Nic 
Deck stopped to take bis bearings. The 
castle was no longer visible. It would 
only appear again beyond the curtain of 
forests which stood in rows one above tho 
other on the lower slopes of the mountain, 
an arrangement common to the whole 
orographic system of the Carpathians. As 
there was no landmark tbe direction was 
not easily made out. It could only be 
arrived at from the position of the sun. 
whose rays were lighting up the distant 
crests in the south-west. 

“ You see, forester," said tho doctor, 
“you see there is not even a road,or, rather, 
no more rood." 

“There will bo one,” replied Nic Deck. 

“ That is easy to say, Nic.” 

“ And easy to do, Patak." 

“ You are resolved, then ? ” 

The forester was content to reply by an 
affirmative gesture, and started off towards 
the trees. 

The doctor had a strong inclination to 
retrace his steps, but his companion, hap- 
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peniag to turn round, gave Irim such a 
determined look that lie thought it better 
not to roroain behind. 

Doctor Fatak then conceived another 
hope: Nic Deck might get lost amid this 
labyrinth of woods where his duties had 
not called him. But he reckoned without 
that marvellous scent, that professional in¬ 
stinct. that anim^ aptitude, so to speak, 
which takes notice of the least indications, 
projections of branches in such and such 
directions, irregularities of the ground, 
colours of the bark, hues of the mosses as 
they are exposed to ditferent winds. Nic 
Deck was a perfect master of his trade, 
and practised it with too much sagacity to 


go far astray, even in localities unknown 
to him. 

But the crossing of this zone of trees 
was not free from real difficulties. Elms, 
beeches, a few of those maples known as 
pseudo-planes, mighty oaks, occupied the 
first zone up to the line of the birches, 
pines, and spruces, massed on the higher 
shoulders of the col to the left. Magni¬ 
ficent were these trees with their power¬ 
ful stems, their boughs wanu witli the 
new sap, their thick leafage intermingling 
to form a roof of verdure >vhich the sun's 
rays could not pierce. 

By stooping beneath their lower 
branches a passage 'nas relatively easy; 
but many were the obstacles on the sur¬ 
face of the ground, and much work was 


needed to clear them aw’ay, to get through 
the nettles and briars, to avoid the thou¬ 
sands of thorns that clung to them at the 
least touch. Kic Deck was not a man to 
become anxious about these matters; and, 
providing he got through the wood, he did 
not worry himself about a few scratches. 
The advance, however, under such con¬ 
ditions was necessarily slow, and that was 
regrettable, for Nic Deck and Doctor 
Patak wished to reaoh the castle in the 
afternoon, in order that they might return 
to Werst before night. 

Hatchet in hand, the forester worked at 
clearing a passage through these thick 
thorn-bushes, bristling with vegetable 


bayonets, in which the foot met a rugged 
soil, hmnmocky, broken, with roots or 
stumps to stumble over when it did not 
sink in a swampy bed of dead leaves which 
the wind had never swept away. Myriads 
of pods shot off like fulminating peas to 
tlie great alarm of the doctor, -n ho started 
bock at the crackle, and came again when 
some tndg would catch on to his vest like 
a claw that wished to keep him. No I 
poor man, he was not at all comfortable. 
But now he dared not. return alone, and 
he had to moke an effort to keep up with 
his intractable companion. 

Occasionally capricious clearings ap¬ 
peared in the forest. A shower of light 
would penetrate it. A couple of black storks, 
disturbed in their solitude, escaped from 


the higher branches and flew off with 
powerful strokes of the wing. The cross¬ 
ing of these clearings made the advance 
still more fatiguing. In them were piled 
up enormous masses of trees blown down 
by the storm or fallen &om old age, as if 
the axe of the woodman bad given them 
their death-stroke. There lay enormous 
trunks eaten into with decay, which no 
tool would ever cut into billets, and no 
n’a^on would ever carry to the bed'of the 
'^\'aUachian Sil. Faced by these obstacles, 
which were difficult to clear and at times 
impossible to turn, Nic Deck and bis 
companion had no easy time of it. If the 
.■Noung forester, active, supple, vigorous, 
managed well, the doctor with his short 
legs, his large corporation, breathless and 
exhausted, could not save himself from 
occasional falls, and Nic had to come to 
his assistance. 

“ You will see, Nic, that I shall end by 
breaking one of my limbs t ” he said. 

“ You will soon patch it up, if you do.” 

Come, forester, be reasonable; we need 
not strive against the impossible ! ” 

But Nic Deck was already on in front, 
and the doctor, obtaining no reply, has¬ 
tened to rejoin him. 

Were they in the right direction to come 
out in front of the castle ? They would 
have been puzzled to prove it. But as the 
ground was on the rise all tlie time, tlie^* 
must be reaching the edge of the forest; 
and they arrived there at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Beyond, to the plateau of Orgall, ex¬ 
tended the curtain of green trees, much 
more scattered the farther they were up 
the mountain. 

The Nyad appeared among the rocks* 
either because it had cur^'ed to the north¬ 
west, or because Nic Deck had struck off 
obliquely towards it. The young forester 
was thus assured he had mode a good 
course, for the brook took its rise in the 
Org.ill plateau. 

Nic Deck could not refuse the doctor au 
hour’s rest on the bank of the torrent. 
Besides, the stomach claimed its due as 
well as the Uiiibs. The wallets were well 
furnished. Water, fresh and limpid, 
filtered amid tlie pebbles below, and 
flowed a few paces off. What more could 
they desire ? 

bince their departure the doctor had 
scarcely had the leisure to talk with Nic 
Deck, who bad been in front of him all the 
time. But he made up for lost time when 
they were seated on the bank of the Nyad. 
If one was not talkative, the other ffiUy 
made up for it; and we need not be 
astonished if the questions were prolix and 
the answers brief. 

" Let us talk a little, forester, and talk 
seriously," said the doctor. 

" I am listening to you," replied Nic 
Deck. 

*‘ I think we halted here to recover OU-V 
strength ? ” 

" Nothing could be more correct." 

*‘ Before returning to Werst ? ” 

" No; before going to the castle.” 

"But, Nick, we have been walking for 
six hours, and w’e are hardly halfway." 

" That shows we have no time to lose.’’ 

" But we shall not reach the castle 
before night, and as I imagine, forester, 
you will not be mad enough to run any 
risks until you have had a clear view of 
it, we shall have to wait for daylight.’’ 

** We will wait for daylight.” 
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“ And 80 you will not give np this pro¬ 
ject, which has no common sense in it ? ” 

"No.” 

" What I Here we are exhausted, 
wanting a good table in a good room, and 
a good bed in a good room, and you are 
going to pass the night in the open air ? ” 

" Yes, if any obstacle prevents us &om 
penetrating into the castle.” 

“ And if there is no obstacle ? ” 

"We will sleep in the rooms in the 
donjon.” 

“ The rooms in the donjon I ” exclaimed 
Doctor Patak. ** Do you think, forester, 
that I shall ever consent to spend a whole 
night inside that cursed castle ? ” 

" Certainly, unless you prefer to stay 
outside alone.” 

“ Alone, forester! That was not in the 
bargain; and if we are to separate, I 
would rather start at once and go back to 
the village.” 

“ It was in the bargain that you would 
follow me into the castle.” 

“ In the day, yes 1 In the night, no! ” 

" Well, you can go if you like ; but take 
care you do not get lost in the thickets.” 

Loot! That was what troubled the 
doctor. Abandoned to himself, unac¬ 
customed to these interminable circuits 
in the Plesa forests, he felt he was incap¬ 
able of finding the way back to Werst. 
Besides, to be alone when night fell—a 
very dark night, perhaps—to descend the 
slopes of the hill at the risk of collapsing 
in the bottom of a ravine—that certainly 
was not agreeable to him. He was imed 
from having to enter the castle when the 
sun was down, and if the forester persisted 
he had better follow him up to the en¬ 
closure. But the doctor made a last 
effort to stop his companion. 

" You know well, my dear Nic,” he 
continued, " that I will never consent to 
separate from you. If you persist in 
going to the castle, I will not allow you 
to go there alone.” 

“ Well spoken, Doctor Patak, and I 
think yon ought to stick to that.” 

" No I One word more, Nic. If it is 
night when we arrive, promise me not to 
try and enter the castle.” 

" What I promise you, doctor, is not to 
go back one footstep uutil I have dis¬ 
covered what is going on there.” 

"What is going on there, forester!” 
said Doctor Patak, shrugging his 
shoulders. " But what do you think is 
going on there ? ” 

" I know nothing, and as I have made 
up my mind to know, I will know.” 

“ But shall we ever reach this goblins’ 
castle ? ” asked the doctor, whose argu¬ 
ments were exhausted. “ To judge by 
the difficulty we have had up to now, 
and the time it has taken us to get 
through the Plesa forests, the day will 
end before we are in sight of tho w^l.” 

“I do not think so,” said Nic Deck. 
" In the higher ranges the pines have 
no such thickets as the elms or maples or 
beeches." 

" But the ground is rough.” 

" What does that matter, if it is not 
impracticable ? ” 

" But I believe that bears are met with 
on the outskirts of the plateau.” 

" I have my gun, and you have y^ur 
pistol to defend yourself with, doctor.”, 

" But if night falls we may be los( in 
the darkness.” 

"No; for we now have a guide, wlich 


guide' will, I hope, not leave us any 
more.” 

“ A guide ? ” exclaimed the doctor. 
And he rose abmptly to cast an anxious 
look around him. 

“ Yes,” said Nic, " and this guide is the 
Nyad. We have only to go up the right 
bank to reach the very crest of the plateau 
where it takes its source. I think we 
shall be at the castle gate in two hours, 
if we get on the road without delay.” 

" In two hours, if not in sis ! ” replied 
the doctor. 

“ Are you ready ? ” 

“ Already ? Nic, already ? Why, our 
halt has only lasted a few miautes-” 

"A few minutes which make a good 


half-hour. For the lost time, are you 
ready?” 

*• Beady—when my legs are like lumps 
of lead ? You know well enough, Nic 
Deck, my legs are not forester's legs. 
My feet aro swollen in my boots, and it 

is cruel to make me follow you-” 

** -\h ! You annoy me, Patak I You 
can go back alone if you like! Pleasant 
journey to you 1 ” 

And Nic rose. 

" For pity’s sake, forester,” cried Doctor 
Patak, " listen to me.” 

" Listen to your foolery ? ” 

" It is already late, why not remain 
here? why not encamp under the shelter 
of these trees ? We can start at dayliglit, 


and have all the morning to reach the 
plateau.” 

“Doctor.” replied Nic Deck, "I tell 
you again it is my intention to spend the 
night in the castle.” 

" No ! ” cried the doctor; " no, yon shall 
not do it. Nic! I will stop you-” 

“ You? ” 

"I will cling to you ! I will drag \(iu 
back! I will thrash you, if necessary ! ” 

The unfortunate doctor flid not know 
what he u as saying. 

As to Nic Deck, he did not even reply. 
Putting his arm through the gun-stnip, 
he storied to go np tho Nyod. 

"Wait—wait!” cried tho doctor, pite¬ 
ously. " What nn awful man ! One 


nionicnt! My limbs aro stiff, my joints 
will not work,” 

But they soon hud to work, for tlic 
doctor had to trot along on his little legs 
to catch up the forester, who never looked 
back. 

It was four o’clock. Tlio solar ra^s 
just tipped the crest of Plesa, which inter¬ 
cepted them, and hv an obliquo rcficctioii 
lighted up the higher brandies of tbe piiio- 
forost. Nic Deck hml oanso to hurry, for 
the woods below were growing duik at the 
decline of day. 

Of a different charactor wore tlio higher 
forests, which consisted mainly of tlio 
commoner Alpine species. instead of 
being deformed and twisted and gnarled 



" What more could they desire ? ’’ 
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the steals were straight and upright and 
far apart, and bare of branches for fifty or 
sixty feet from their roots, and then tiieir 
evergreen verdure spread out like a roof. 
There was little brushwood or entangle¬ 
ment at their base; but the long roots 


urept along the ground as if they w’ere 
snakes grown toi-pid with the cold. The 
ground was carpeted with close yellowish 
moss, Bcatter3d over with dry twigs, and 
dotted with cones which crackled under 
the feet- ' The slope was rough and fur¬ 


rowed with crystalline rocks, the sharp 
edges of which made themselves felt 
through the thickest leather. For a 
quarter of a mile tlie passage through the 
ine-wood was difficult. To climb these 
locks required a suppleness, a vigour. 


and a soreness of foot which Doctor Patak 
could no longer claim. Kic Deck would 
have got through in an hour if he had 
been ^one, but it took him three with the 
hindrance of his companion, whom he 
had to stop to attend to, and to help over 


rocks too high for his little legs. The 
doctor had but one fear—a terrible fear— 
that of being left alone in these gloomy 
solitudes. 

However, if the slopes became more 
painful to climb, the trees began to get 
thinner and thinner on the Plesa ridge. 
They were now in isolated clumps and of 
small size. Between these clumps could 
be seen the ranges of mountains in the 
background, with their outline still trace¬ 
able in the evening mist. 

The torrent of the Nyad, which the 
forester had continued to follow, was now 
not larger than a brook, and rose not so 
very far off. A few hundred feet above 
the last folds of the ground lay the rounded 
plateau of Orgall, crowned by the castle 
buildings. 

Kic Deck at length reached the plateau, 
after a final effort which reduced the 
doctor to the state of an inert mass. The 
poor man had not strength to drag him¬ 
self twenty yards farther, and he fell like 
the ox before the axe of the butcher. 

Nic Deck hardly felt the fatigue of this 
painful ascent. Erect, motionless, he 
devoured with his gaze this Castle of the 
Carpathians he had never before been so 
near. 

Before his eyes lay a crenellated wall 
defended by a deep ditch, the only draw¬ 
bridge of which was drawn up against a 
gate surrounded by a ring of stone. 

Around the wall, on the plateau, all was 
bare and silent. 

In the twilight the mass of castle build¬ 
ings was confusedly distinguishable. 
There was no one visible on either wall or 
donjon, nor on the circular terrace. Not 
a trace of smoke curled round the 
vane. 

“ Well, forester,” said Doctor Patak, 
“ are you convinced that it is not possible 
to cross the ditch, lower the drawbridge, 
and open the gate ? ” 

Nic Deck did not reply. He saw that 
it would be necessary to holt before the 
castle walls. Amid the darkness, how 
could he descend into the ditch and climb 
the slope so os to enter the wall? Evi¬ 
dently the best thing to do was to wait 
for the coming dawn, and work in broad 
daylight. 

And that was what it was decided to do, 
to the great annoyance of the forester 
and the extreme satisfaction of the doc¬ 
tor. 

(To bt eonlinwd.) 



“ ^His scheme was carried out to the letter. 

X From the time when the poor old woman 
was hurled down, bound, maimed and bleed¬ 
ing, at the door of her hat, the plague of sick¬ 
ness was stayed as if by magic ! (A sceptic 
might have attributed this to a heavy fall of 
rain which took place at that time; but the 
villagers never doubted for a moment that 
it was due to supernatural causes.) Besides 
the lee which he had received, the Ojha 
reaped a rich harvest of thank-oiTerings from 
the grateful villagers ; aud alt went well for 
about a month, borne of the bolder spirits 


THE WITCH-TIOEB. 

By T. M. Frakcis, 

AuJhor of “ J/jr Fivtl .Shari," tte. 

PABT III. 

among the young men openly jeered at the 
witch as she went feebly to and from her 
daily work, looking haggard and broken down. 
Sometimes she shook her maimed hand at 
them with impotent wrath; but as a rule 
she hurried past with downcast head and 
trembling limbs, pursued by shouts of 
derisive laughter. 

" Then came a dreadful change. The grey 
tiger, which had apparently vanished for 
ever, was again seen, though rarely. But 
the signs of its presence were terribly mani¬ 
fest 1 One after another, the young men 


who had captured and bound the witch dis¬ 
appeared from among their fellows. Two 
of them vanished entirely ; the mangled 
corpses of the others were found in the 
jungle at varying intervals. From the 
nature of their wounds, it was evident 
that they had been struck down by a tiger; 
while ihejmgs or footprints near the corpses 
were clearly made by a tiger of unusual size, 
part of whose right fore-paw bad been cut 
off! 

“ Nor did the slaughter end here. Almost 
every day brought with it some fresh terror, 
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and the whole village was panic-stricken. With 
each new victim, the witch appeared to gain 
fresh health and strength, and strode proudly 
to and from her fields, while the villagers fled 
from her in terror. 

“ At length the zemindarwho had convened 
a punch&yet again oonsalted the Ojha, 
who furnished him with an amulet wUch 
was to render him proof against all magic, 
and advised him to get together an armed 
force to beat the jungle and slay the tiger. 
With great difllculty, and by means of pro¬ 
mising large rewards, he mustered atout 
twenty men, mostly from the Ojha’s own 
village. They beat from one end of the 
jungle to another without starting any 
tiger, and the village was left in peace for 
several days. 

“ Having business in a village at some 
distance, the zemindar went there on horse¬ 
back along the high-road, avoiding his 
usual short cut through the jungle. That 
Afternoon, bis horse galloped back riderless 
and in a state of wild terror, its neck and 
shoulder deeply gashed by a tiger’s claws. 
A party of armed men, led by the zemin¬ 
dar’s son, marched out along the road; and 
about two miles from the village they 
found the unfortunate zemindar’s body, 
with a large piece tom out of its throat, 
while in the dust all around it were the 
footprints by this time but too well known. 

“ There was a long interval after this, un¬ 
broken by any tragedy. Then came the 
little cowherd boy's adventure. He was 
tending his father’s cattle in an open glade 
of the jungle, close to the village, when he 
saw the Ojha approaching at a distance. He 
hastily climbed a tree to hide himself in the 
thick foliage, as his dread of the wizard was 
only equalled by his terror of the witch. On 
came the Ojha—and a few yards behind 
him came gliding a huge grey tiger, noise¬ 
lessly stalking its prey! 

“ It was clear that the man was ill at ease, 
for he kept glancing nervously from side to 
side, and started violently at the slightest 
rustle among the trees. Still he walked on 
hurriedly, muttering to himself—and ever 
behind him glided bis relentless pursuer— 
silent, cunning, and implacable as death. ' 

“ Suddenly the Ojha stopped, turned round, 
and saw the doom which awaited him. For an 
instant he stood as if rooted to the earth, 
and then he turned and fled for bis life, ut¬ 
tering the most horrible yells and shrieks of 
terror. In three gigantic bounds, the tiger 
overtook him—there was a dull, heavy thud, 
instantly followed by a sharp crack, and the 
unhappy man lay dead almost at the foot 
of the tree on which the boy hod taken 
refuge. 

“ In an agony of terror, the poor child clung 
to the branch on which he had been seated 
astride. The tiger was standing over its vic¬ 
tim, but bearing a rustle overhead it looked 
up, and caught sight of the boy. With a 
ferocious snarl, it laid bare its terrible yellow 
fangs, glared savagely upwards, and then 
glided away and vanished among the trees. 
The instant it was out of sight, the boy 
descended from bis perch and ran frantically 
in the opposite direction, until he dashed into 
my camp. I have already told you what fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Night bad fallen before I finished taking 
down evidence, and I honestly confess that I 
did not care to venture beyond the precincts 
of my camp. I ordered that the gwdla boy 
and the other villagers whose statements I 
had taken should be supplied with food and 
allowed the shelter of a pil or servants’ tent 
for the night; and at dawn the next morning 
I shouldered my gun and went over to the old 
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woman’s hot. accompanied by Amir Khan. 
Before I could knock or call for admission, 
the door was thrown open, and out strode the 
old woman, her eyes blazing in a perfect 
frenzy of exultation. She salaamed to me, 
and burst forth— 

“ ‘ Hail, Collector Sahib Bahadoor ! By 
your Honour’s ikbdl (good fortune) I have 
gained the victory over my enemies, and I am 
at last revenged for this '—holding up her 
mutilated right hand. ‘ KALI MAT KI 
JEY! ’ • 

“Amir Khan fairly turned tail and ran for 
his life, and I must confess that a very un¬ 
canny feeling crept over me as I listened to 
the old woman’s triumphant ejaculations. 
She was wrought up to such a pitch of excite¬ 
ment that I could get nothing coherent out 
of her; so I returned to camp re infecta, and 
have not seen her since until to-day, as I bod 
to go back to headquarters in order to meet 
the Commissioner, who was out on a tour of 
inspection. 

“ Now, B., you will be able to understand 
why I felt a thrill of horror at seeing the old 
woman this morning, and why she upset me 
by her prophecy that I should lose a child on 
the voyage home, and by her warning you to 
beware of the lame grey tiger.’’ 

Here Sir A. threw away his half-smoked 
cigar, which had gone out while he was tell¬ 
ing his story, and proceeded to light another 
weed, at which be puffed in silence, blowing 
a formidable cloud. I waited patiently, and 
at last he wheeled sharp round. 

—“ Want to hear any more ? ’’ 

“ Yes; what about the prophecy and the 
warning ? ’’ 

“ Well, the prophecy very nearly came true. 
During my friend’s homeward voyage, his 
little boy Bob was running about the quarter¬ 
deck one day when passengers’ luggage was 
being got up from the hold. He tripped over 
the coamings of the hatchway and fell head¬ 
long into the hold. Luckily for him, he hit 
against a lascar, who was at work hauling out 
luggage, and this broke his foil a little; but 
he struck his head against the corner of a 
box, and lay insensible for many hours. His 
skull had been fractured, and the doctor bad 
to remove a bit of it which was pressing on 
the brain. It was touch and go, but the little 
beggar pulled through after a long illness.’’ 

“ And the warning 1 ’’ 

Sir A. shuddered. “lam alive and kicking, 
as yon see; but I shan’t forget the * lame grey 
tiger ’ in a burry I If 1 had not taken my 
friend’s advice about always carrying a gun 
ready for use whenever I went into the jungle, 

1 should not be here now. 

“ Having taken over charge of the district, 

I worked at headquarters for some months, 
taking a nm out every now and then sq as to 
stir up my subordinates. On these occasions 
I dispensed with tents and camp equipage, as 
I had a capital riding-camel, which carried 
myself and the camel-driver on a double 
saddle, fitted with two leather buckets for my 
guns. On the pommel was strapped a basket 
of provisions, and between the saddles were 
rolled up an indiarubber air mattress and 
pillow, and a supply of toilet necessaries. I 
could thus make a descent on any village 
within a radius of fifty miles from head¬ 
quarters between dawn and sunset, without 
the local authorities having any notice of my 
approach until they saw my camel looming on 


* Victory tn Mother KaJi! KaU is tlie godilcss of 
tItUKhU-r, and oiider the name of Blintraiil vas the 
tatelary f^deas of the Thutn, wlto ttnugleU ttioucaixi* 
of human beings in her honour. To tills ilaj many 
tboimnds of goats are sacrificed every ymr at the 
temple of Kail Qbat in Bltowanipore. a suburb of 
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the horizon. The beggars did not like this, 
but it made them pretty smart, and they were 
very careful to send in reports the moment 
anything out of the ordinary routine occurred. 

“ At last there came one report after another 
of human beings having been carried off by a 
tiger in the neighbourhood of the witch’s vil¬ 
lage. I determined to go out there and get 
up a beat, offering a sum out of my own 
pocket, over and a)>ove the usual Government 
reward, for any one who succeeded in killing 
this man-eater. Accordingly, I sent my tents 
to a large mango tope about two miles from ^ 
village, and also sentacircular to all the neigh¬ 
bouring f/mnnaAs, ordering that two constables 
from each thannab should be at my camp on 
a given date, armed w'itb muskets and pro¬ 
vide with six rounds of ammunition apiece. 
I timed my own departura so as to be out in 
camp fully twenty-four hours before the police 
levies assembled, in order that I might make 
inquiries and collect beaters on the spot. 

“ When I got to my camp I found the vil¬ 
lagers in a state of abject terror. Nearly 
half of them had fled, abandoning their huto 
and fields; and not a single man dared go 
out into the jungle alone, even at noonday. 
With all my official authority, backed by an 
offer of pay at the rate of two rupees per diem, I 
could only secure about a dozen very reluc¬ 
tant volunteers; and I could see that they 
would run like hares at the slightest alarm. 
My hopes of a successful beat went down to 
zero. 

“ I did not think it safe to make public in¬ 
quiries about the old woman, lest 1 should 
make matters even worse ; but I sent for one 
of the leading village elders, and questioned 
him privately. The old man's voice trem¬ 
bled, and he spoke in a low, frightened whis¬ 
per, as if he feared some invisible listener. 

“ ’ My lord, no one has seen her for more 
than three months. She and the tiger have 
disappeared together I ” 

“ ‘ Then some other tiger has come to the 
village ? ’ 

“ The old man’s voice sank lower than ever, 
and I could only just hear the whisper in 
which he replied: 

“ ‘ My lord, the tiger is now invisible to all 
human eyes; b%U the footprints are the 
iante I ‘ 

“ 1 am not a superstitious man, nor am I 
particularly timid ; but I must confess that a 
cold thrill passed over me at these words, 
uttered inatoneof themost solemn conviction. 

I set my teeth, however, and determined to 
go without delay to the old woman’s hut; so 
I gave the elder bis rooksut (permission to 
depart), and as soon as he was out of sight' 
I slippy two ball-cartridges into my gon, 
shoulaered it, and set off alone towards the old 
woman’s hut. 

“ By the time I had gone a few hundred 
yards, 1 could afford to smile at the ‘ creepy ’ 
feeling with which I bad listened to a c<^- 
and-bull story; and I stepped out briskly 
into the' belt of jungle which lay between me 
and the hut. Presently I puUed up for a 
moment, as a dry twig snappy in the jungle 
behind me. This sound was followed by a low 
tteish-stoish, m if a rope were being gently 
moved to and fro among the grass sod 
withered leaves. I wheeled sharply round, 
instinctively bringing my gun to my shoul¬ 
der. There, within a few yards of me, was 
an enormous grey tiger, crouching for a 
^rtn^ / 

“ Quick as thought I let drive with both 
barrels, one after another. Instantly fol¬ 
lowed a fierce roar—a terriblotcrashing blow 
—and a horror of great darkness! ’’ 

(To bo continued.) 
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THE EOT HATUEAUST IS DEKEBABA. 


I WAS no natoralist, properly so called, but 
I could not help coming in contact with 
many living creatures in Demerara and its 
neighbourhood, whose manners and customs 
(often “none” and “disgusting”) may be 
worth recording. 

In my paper on “ Boy Life in Demerara ” 
(Vol. XIV. “ B.O.P.”) I mentioned chigos. 
There was another borrowing creature, called 
the biU-rouge, which we did not mind nearly 
as much. We were pretty sure to transfer to 
our feet and legs on going into fresh grass 
a dozen or more tiny red spots which caused 
considerable itching, but it was over in a day 
or so, and (unlike the chigos) we felt them 
no more. Of other plagues, such as mos¬ 
quitoes, sandfiies, centipedes, etc., we had large 
experience. 

There was one kind of mosquito which 
stood apparently on its head to attack, and 
getting a good purchase with its legs rammed 
you well with its sting. Trousers were no 
protection against such determination, espe¬ 
cially if drawn tight in a sitting posture. 
Often when sitting on a chair (cane-seated) 
in a garden have I jumped up with a sudden 
sharp “ oh I ” due to this vigorous insect. And 
then their numbers ] A dignitary of the 
church once told me that he was driving out 
one day, and on the box in front of him were 
an English clergyman wearing a black coat, 
and the driver who had on a grey one. The 
backs of both, however, were so thickly 
covered with mosquitoes that he could not 
tell which was black and which was grey ! 

I have been fairly driven off a bank when 
lisbing: even though I got a black man to 
flick them away with a cloth, they were too 
many for us. Sandflies were perhaps worse. 
Ton have heard of the instrument of torture 
called “ the boots.” Well, I have involiin- ’ 
tarily donned a pair of socks which were 
almost as bad. When bathing the sandflies 
covered my feet and ankles so thickly as 
to give the appearance of socks, but every. 
particle of these living socks waa stinging 
away with all its might. 

As to centipedes, or “ forty-legs,” there was 
a superstition that if yon saw one yon must 
be careful not to mention it by name or it 
would be sure to escape. Our family 
euphemism or kakophemism for one was, I 
think, “ There’s an abomination.” 

I took a bottled centipede to England and 
kept it on ray mantelpiece at Cambridge.' 
Some one knocked it over and the spirit 
escaped into the grate without my knowledge. 
Next morning I heard screams from the 
room, and going in I found my poor bed- 
maker almost hysterical and the grate all in 
flames. She had attempted to light the Are 
and unwittingly kindled the spirit. 

Ants used to be a pest at times. 1 have 
known a close-fittiog Oeneva watch stopped 
again and again by a tiny “ sugar-ant ” get¬ 
ting into the case and among the works. I 
have awoke at night to' find something 
biting at my eyelids and found a hundred 
ants on my pillow. Killing them aR, I would 
awake in an hour to find as many more, and 
the supply was inexhaustible. It is well 
khown that they will not ascend the legs of 
a chair round which chalk-lines have been 
drawn, though they will only “check” at 
such lines on the floor. I suppose 'because 
the chalk clogs their feet too much for climb¬ 
ing. 

I should like to tell you of my experiences 
with hairy caterpillars and hairy spiders, 
cockroaches, fireflies, and razor-grinders, but 
I must pass them by and only say a little of 
“ hardbacks ” and butterflies., “ Hardbacks ” 


Bt Cakon Fox, ma. 

are little black shiny beetles which appear in 
vast numbers at some seasons of the year. 

I have seen the aisles of a church black with 
them, so that it was impossible to avoid 
treading on them, and thousands more were 
flying all about. It was astonishing how 
heavy a weight those little creatures could 
carry on their backs, hence their name I 
suppose. The butterflies and moths were 
numerous and very beautiful. I shall never 
forget the effect of a single butterfly in a vista 
of a “creek” or forest-river. The tall trees 
met overhead, the dark clear water faithfully 
reflected the thick foliage on the banks, the 
scene was beautiful, but might have been too 
sombre had not a single large butterfly, a 
bright blue, flitted up and down at the end 
of the reach and lit up the whole picture with 
flashes of colour. 

Of pets I remember no peculiar ones 
except monkeys. There was a mischievous 
“ saki-winki,” whose delight it was to leap 
down upon our poor little dog “ Fiddle ” when 
she was rash enough to go to sleep within reach 
of his pole, in order to startle her. Another 
monkey, a marmoset, was amusing to watch 
when he got hold of a marabunta's nest. It 
is divided into cells something' like a honey¬ 
comb, and he would sit down and hold it in 
his hands, aqd bite out and devour the fat' 
gruba or larvie with infinite gusto ; he seemed 
to smack his lips over each one. It may 
have been a “ disgusting ” custom, but tbc 
people who were able to enjoy the large white 
grubs that live in cabbage palms must not 
throw stones at him. I never ventured on 
that delicacy myself, but I have eaten iguana, 
a large tree lizard, yon know; and very good 
it is, half-way between rabbit and chi^en. 
A certain judge refused to taste it altogether 
till be had been helped several times from a 
dish of rather peculiar-looking “chicken,” 
and when he found that his resolution had 
been broken, exclaimed, “ Well, all I can say 
is, I will never refuse to eat iguana again.” 

I have also eaten “ labba,” a cousin of the 
guinea-pig (whose name may be corrupted 
from Ouiana-pig), who probably will not 
speak to the poor cavy, and as I have drunk 
creek-water as well I cannot die away from 
the colony. So says the local proverb, and if 
I must be drawn back to Demerara in con¬ 
sequence I shall not be sorry. I have besides 
eaten “ pirai,” and might have eaten shark, 
and have run considerable risk of being eaten ' 
by both. 

Pirai are lively little “ fresh-water sharks ” 
which have a fancy for biting off your fingers 
and toes while you are swimming. I used to 
bathe as a boy at a spot in the sea, where 
afterwards I knew of two dogs being carried 
off by sharks, one froni the surf, and the 
other from n groin, which the waves broke 
over occasionally. 

' One of the saddest shark-stories I ever 
heard was about the fate of a schoolboy, 
before my time, who was lost in the Deme¬ 
rara river. The river is nearly two miles 
wide at the month where Georgetown is 
situated, and ships and steamers generally 
anchor at a considerable distance from the 
shore. The boy was on his way to school 
in England, and had just taken leave of his 
mother, his father accompanying him on 
board. His foot slipped as he was stepping 
from the boat; he fell in, and the water was 
instantly dyed red, a shark having no doubt 
seized him, but he was seen no more. His 
poor father bad to take the terrible news to 
the mother, who seeing bis distress tried 
to comfort him by reminding him that it 
would not be long before they saw their boy 


again, thinking bis grief was due to the 
parting for schooltime only. 

One of my friends took a header into a 
little stream communicating with the sea. 
and, coming up, brushed against the rough 
skin of a ^ark. He was not long getting^ 
out I Alligators were among my acquaint¬ 
ances also. There are plenty in the canals 
along the coast, but it needs an accustomed 
eye to detect them. These are little ones 
three or four feet long, and do little mischief 
unless it be to ducks. I have known them 
to bite children who went to get water, but 
not fatally. We boys respected them how¬ 
ever. I remember that three of us were 
fishing one day on the edge of a large cane- 
punt, and discussing the probability that 
alligators might abound beneath us. One 
of us slipped in, and his head at least being 
full of alligators, he thought they were 
already nibbling at bis toes, so he turned 
very pale and screamed out, “Help, helpl' 
Do, do 1 ” We laughed so much at him 
that we could hardly drag him out. but 
next day I fell in myself, and another “ Help, 
help! ” rushed from my brain to my throat, 
only the brain, recollecting my ridicule of the - 
day before, sent a telegram in time to stop. 
the shout before it escaped the lips. 

I remember no other dangerous brute:? 
except snakes and jaguars. The snakes are 
numerous and dea^y, but they do not dwell 
with man, as in India, away from the forest. 

I saw a curious sight once, a snake with 
horns. I had never beard of one in Deme¬ 
rara; however, here it was, and I carefully 
drew nearer with much interest to examine 
it. Gradually the horns resolved themselves 
into two legs of a frog which the snake had 
partially swallowed, but the legs were still 
visible, widely extended like horns 1 

Of jaguars I had not much per^nal expe¬ 
rience, though some creature of the kind 
bounded into my father’s study at a mission- 
station in the middle of the night. It could' 
be beard “ on the rampage ” within, but no- 
one opened the door, and presently it sprang 
out again, and fell the ten feet or more to the' 
ground below. They used to carry off goats 
from beneath the planter’s bouse at a sugar- 
estate which I visited. 

I only wished they would carry off a fierce 
old he-goat which was the terror of the 
women and children. He used to charge 
everybody who approached the house, and ‘ 
knock them down. I was about six years old ' 
at the time, and one day I had found some 
strips of bright tin and wound them round 
and round a lath so as to make a brilliant • 
sword. Armed with this I felt very brave 
and formidable, and bearing goats on tbe 
steps outside leading up to the verandah. I' 
mshed out valiantly with uplifted blade to 
drive tliem away. My heart flew to my mouth 
when I found it was the great billy himself 
who was the intruder. Happily he was so 
much startled at my sudden onslaught that 
he scuttled off ignominioosly, to my great 
pride and relief. 

On that same sugar-estate a man was 
paddling a canoe along a canal, when a little 
way in advance he perceived a jaguar crouch¬ 
ing to spring on the bank. He gave himself 
up for lost, but paddled swiftly on. Another 
minute, and the fierce creature was in the air 
above his head, but with no intention of seiz¬ 
ing him. It had sprung right over his head 
to the further bank, and ran away as much 
seared as the man. On steps like those 
where I encountered the he-goat, a jaguar 
was shot once. Such stairways are usually 
like step-ladders with no backboards. A 
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jagaar was ebasing a man op one of these 
ataits, and was so close to him that be had 
no time to Qse his gun. However, he jumped 
off sideways, and quickly passing bis gun 
through the stairs, shot the /elis underneath 
through the body. 

Domestic cats were plentiful, but you 
know all about them. Did you ever know 
one act as a watohdog ? We had a swim¬ 
ming club, the members of which used to go 
about the town at unearthly hours of the 
morning, pulling strings attached to the toes 
of those who were still asleep, as it was 
necessary to leave off bathing in the sea at 
6 A.U. One member wisely attached his 
cord to the verandah on which he slept in¬ 
stead of to his foot, that we might climb up 
and arouse him without painful sensations. 
Climbing up this in the dark one morning 
X was a good deal annoyed by the obstruction 
of a cat who evidently thought 1 had no 
business there, and mewed at me and made 
other lively demonstrations which made me 
glad to get past her. I have seen a cat 
mother two ducklings together with her 
own kittans, but this was the only time 
that I have known one to imitate a 
watohdog. 

So far the fauna I have described have 
not been perhaps very inviting, so I will 
conclude my paper with a few words about 
the birds. I did my best in early days to 
destroy their life and loveliness, and in after 
years to attract them to my garden by plant¬ 
ing fruit-trees that they loved, in order to 
enjoy their beauty. Many of them were 
very beautiful; blue-sackies (sakU ?), yellow 
plantain birds, and hamming birds especially 


«• heafenly,” as Mr. Hertz would say. 1 
have read lately somewhere that bumming 
birds do not bum. 1 have got quite beyond 
being surprised a', being set right with 
regard to truths which I thought certain and 
established, and am quite prepared to learn 
that eating does not conduce to the preserva¬ 
tion of life. I did read in a medical book 
lately that good cookery is most injurious to 
health. But in my ignorance I thought that 
bumming birds did hum, and that I had 
heard them humming hundreds of times. 
Along the cast coast of Demerara you see 
hosts of birds at all times—large redbreasts 
bopping on the road; bright scarlet and 
snow-white ibises (currie-enrries); chocolate- 
coloured flocks of Epurwings with saffron- 
tipped wings and a sharp spur on each 
wing; and all sorts besides, mostly aquatic ; 
they give life to the scene, and one misses 
them here in New Zealand where birds 
(except sparrows) are scarce. 

One very notable bird is the carrion-crow, 
looking very like a turkey when on the 
ground. Its power of flight is admirable ; I 
have watched these birds for a long time with 
wonder and admiration as they sailed along 
with wide curved wings, rising almost out of 
sight, falling again, stooping and sweeping 
along, oil almost without a single flap of the 
wings. It was not till I read what the Duke 
of Argyll says about the flight of birds in his 
“Beign of Law," that I could understand it 
at all; he illustrates from a boy’s kite—and 
talking of kites, 1 may tell you that we 
Demerara boys tboiigbt ourselves immensely 
superior to you in the matter of our kites. 
Some specimens of English kites reached us 


which were bard to fly, and we turned ap 
our noses at them. They were hemispheric^ 
and isosceles, aura hexagonal; they had 
paper tails, ours cloth, of course; th^ had 
DO bits of " glass bottle " in their tails, ours 
were well provided, sometimes at least. And 
probably most English boys knew little of 
the noble science of raking ; deftly drawing 
the armed tail of your kite across your 
neighbour’s string and seeing bis kite stag¬ 
ger and totter, and finally headlong seek the 
ground. It was delicious and exciting, but 
what did English boys know of joys like 
these ? Ah well! we were colonials, yon 
know, and saying that we say all. I must 
say for ns, however, that on the whole^ we 
had great respect for " home.’’ 

1 have not quite done with the carrion- 
crows. They sail about, looking for dead or 
dying animals. I have seen a dying calf in 
a pasture with several of them round its 
body. They waited there all night, as it 
still lived, but when the breath was out of it 
(or just before ?) one sprang upon its head and 
attacked the eye, aiming, perhaps mercifully, 
at the brain if the poor beast still lived. 
Eager eyes must have been watching, though 
only three or four birds were visible, for, as 
at a signal, in a few minutes the air was dark 
with the great crows, and the body was hid¬ 
den by their struggling forme and flapping 
wings. I could not but remember the words 
in ^overbs, when I saw what part they 
attacked first: " The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out and the 
young eagles shall eat it.'’ 

[the end.] 


TEE TACHTIHG SEASOH OF 1892. 

By Captain Fbanklin Fox, late P. & O. Service. 


A olaxcb at the record of the performances 
of our yachts during the past year shows 
that one of the most noticeable incidents was 
the advent of a new type of racing 40-tonner 
in the Queen Mab, a cutter yacht, owned by 
Mr. T. B. C. West, she having carried off no 
less than 86 prizes of the value of £1,187. 

The Queen Mab is fitted, like the American 
yachts, with a centreboard, and in her con¬ 
tests with her most formidable rival, the 
Corsair, also a 40-ton cutter yacht, owned by 
Admiral Montagu, the light draught of the 
former gave her an advantage over the 
Corsair, which has a deep keyboard of the 
established type. The Corsair, however, 
can boast of having won 22 prizes for her 
owner, of the value of £695. Another 
event worthy of mention was the appearance 
of the German Emperor’s yacht Meteor, 
formerly known as the Scotch champion 
yacht Thistle, at Cowes Regatta, where, 
although Mr. John Jameson’s fine cutter, the 
Ivema, carried off the honours of the day, the 
Meteor proved herself, unquestionably, to be 
the fastest sailer in the mognifloent race 
which took place between these two crack 
wessels; and it may be expected that, under 
her new name, the Scotch Thistle will be sure 
to give a good account of herself, and score 
many victories for her illustrious owner. 

Amongst sccond-season craft the Thalia 
held her place well in opposition to the Queen 
Mab, Varuna, and Corsair, proving herself 
an ali-round better craft than the Reverie. 

The Creole in strong breezes distinguished 
herself as a good goer, and the IVhite Slave 
was sailed by her owner in a style which 
evoked much favourable comment, though 
she was outmatched by all the 40-tonners, 
except in a dead run. 

The 20 tonncrs did not figure to great 


advantage generally, but there were some 
interesting races in the South between the 
Dragon and the Siola, and in the North 
the Windward carried all before her. Ten- 
rating contests formed the principal feature 
in the Scotch racing season, and the new 
yacht Tseult proved a better craft than the 
Dora, a centreboard boat, whose success in 
1691 probably led Mr. G. Watson to design 
Queen Mab on somewhat similar lines. 

In the 5-ton racing the Dacia was 
champion; she was modelled by Mr. C. E. 
Nicholson, who bids fair to make a name, as 
his first efforts in both a 6- and a 2^rating 
class were quite invincible. 

There was some very interesting sailing in 
Scotland and Ireland by nominal S-raters, 
but the best of the lot, Natica, had her 
colours lowered when she come to Torbay 
and tried to beat Lord Dudley’s Dacia. The 
Gareth and Faugh-a-Ballagh were the 
most snccessful 2|-rater8 in the South, and 
the Wenonah, an American design, was the 
crack in the North. 

The small-boat sailing in the South was 
highly satisfactory, inasmuch as It was the 
best season on record, both in regard to the 
number of races sailed, and the number of 
boats collected which took part. 

The principal winners of 1692, as given by 
Whitaker, are as follows, in addiUon to those 
already mentioned:— 

Columbine, yawl, 60-rating (Mr. W. B. 
Paget), 11 prizes, £365. 

L'JEsp^rance, 12 prizes, £304. 

Reverie, cutter, 40-rating (Mr. A. D. 
Clarke), 9 prizes, £305. 

Varuna, cutter, 40-rating (Captain Towers 
Clark), 10 prizes, £240. 

Creole, cutter, 40-ratiiig (Colonel Bagot), 
7 prizes, £155. 


Samana, cutter, 88-rallng, 5 prizes, £135. 

In the smaller classes, the most successful 
in the 20-rating class were: Dragon (Mr. 
F. C. Hill); Siola (Mr. J. Montagu); Wind- 
ward (Mr. B. Cross). 

In 10-rating class: Tseult (Mr. P. Donald¬ 
son) ; Dora (Mr. B. Allan); Doreen (Mr. J. 
Gretton, Junr.); Die (Mr. J. E. Spaiks). 

In 6-rating class: Dacier (Lord Dudley); 
Natica (Mr. F. Henderson); Red Lancer 
(Mr. Cra^ord). 

In 2|-ton raters; Wenonah (Mr. Allan); 
Faugh-a-Ballagh (Mr. H. Jackson); Gareth 
(Mr. A. Henderson); Papoose (Mr. P. Balli). 

In l-raters: Mansheen (Mr. Burrougbes). 

In ^-raters : Wee Winn (Miss Sutton). 

It appears from "Lloyd’s Begister" that 
the number of yachts of which particulars 
are given, amounts to over 6,000, of which 
half the number are British, and one-fifth 
American. The average size of the former 
exceeds 40 tons. 

The " America ’’ cup still remains in the 
hands of our cousins, no match having been 
made op for gaining repossession of this 
coveted prize during the past year. There 
is, however, a prospect of there being a 
race for it daring the present year (1698), 
Lord Dunraven’s challenge having been 
accepted, when it will be only natural for 
English yachtsmen to look forward with 
hopefulness for its recovery. 

All the American yachts race with centre¬ 
boards, and t'lis being a necessary condition 
of the contest, to make the match an equal 
one, it follows that any English yacht desir¬ 
ing to compete for the cup must cross the 
Atlantic with centreboard fittings. Upon 
this point the remarks made by Mr. Martell, 
Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s Registry, in bia 
paper on the " Comparative merits of deep- 
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keel and centreboard yachts for racing pur¬ 
poses," may not be uninteresting. He states 
(hat the “ American type of yacht possessed 
greater stiffness at all inclinations at which 
yachts are usually sailed, and, therefore, 
greater soil-carrying power; that she offered 
greater resistance to leeway without more 
skin-friction or wave-making resistance ; and 
that the only advantage of the British type 
was greater safety in bod weather in the open 
sea. The stability of the American yacht 
Volunteer vanishing at seventy-six degrees, 


whereas the British yacht Thistle was oncap- 
sizable." 

It may be gathered from these observa¬ 
tions why our yachtsmen, who are accustomed 
to prefer the deep-keel craft for sea-going 
purposes, have not sent their yachts in 
greater force to try and wrest the prize, so 
remarkably won at Cowes by the America, 
from the present holders; and if centreboard 
yachts must cross the Atlantic, they require 
exceptional ftttings and construction for that 
passage which may not be altogether likely 


to add to their chances of winning in a race 
upon smooth water. Still, we do not despair 
of soon seeing the cap home again, and the 
gallant manner in which Lord Dunraven has 
come forward and stepped into the breach, 
seems to promise that, at all events, if the cap 
is not conquered, a splendid race in Ameri¬ 
can waters will Ik run for it. Lord Dnnraven 
is having a centreboard yacht built speci¬ 
ally with a view to this contest; and it is 
only by such means as this that any proba¬ 
bility of success can be looked for. 


THE CBICEET SEASONS OP 1892 AKE 1893, 


PABX 1. 



You siieoto’MT Point 
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T he Australians are coming once again, this 
time to return the visit paid them by 
Lord Sheffield’s team during our past winter, 
when their winning of two out of three of the 
test matches put new heart into cricket at the 
Antipodes. They are to play England at 
Lord’s, on July 17, and at the Oval on Aug. 14, 
(be third match t^ng place at Nottingham 
on June 26, as a sort of bumper benefit to 
Shrewsbury, our best professional bat. 

The team is to be a strong one, for the 
Australian Cricket Council has guaranteed to 
send us its best, and if it does not command 
success it will at least deserve it by virtue of 
hard work, as is. indeed, usual with these 
visiting elevens; but they will have to be 
far above the average of their predecessors if 
they are to do as well as Lord Sheffield’s men 
did in the colonies and only lose two matches 
out of 27. 

Last year the attention of the cricket world 
was concentrated on the battles of the coun¬ 
ties, and this year, notwithstanding the Ans- 
tcalian episode, these are sure of quite as 
much interest being taken in them. County 
cricket has now reached an exciting stage. 


The elevens are more equally matched than 
they have ever been. Surrey is still champion, 
but Nottinghamshire, till the very close of last 
season, ran a neck and-neck race with it, and 
though three points behind at the close, actu¬ 
ally beat it in both matches. Then Somer¬ 
set, oar best representative of the brilliant 
school, provided the sensation of the year by 
beating Nottinghamshire by an innings and 
122 rons, and being as strong as ever may be 
said to have this year's championship full in 
view, Lancashire, last year’s fourth county, 
has also a strong kvel team not likely to take 
a back seat readily; Middlesex, with Mr. 
Stanley Scott in high feather, Mr. Stoddart 
in good striking order, Mr. MacGregor re¬ 
cently acquired, J. T. Heame, the long-songht 
bowler, and J. Phillips coming on, was never 
more promising; Yorkshire, though still un¬ 
lucky, is more powerful than usual on paper; 
Gloucestershire, if only Mr. Ferris would come 
off, is admittedly the most dangerous of out¬ 
siders ; and only Kent and Sussex remain 
with hopes of doing better, but with no 
likelihood of reaching the top of the 1893 
tree. 


It will save space to give the 1S92 results 
in tabular form: 

Played Woo Lost Drawn Points 


Barrey . 16 .... IS .... 8 .... 1 .... 11 

NottiugUanubire 16 .... ID .... 3 .... 4 .... S 

Somerset . 16 8 .... 5 .... S .... S 

Laiicaslilre ....16.... 7.... 6.... 4.... 8 

Mi<idieaex.16 .... 7 . 6 .... 8 .... 1 

Yorkelilre.16 .... 6 .... t .6 .... 0 

Oloucesterablre 16 .... 1 .... 8 .... 7 .... —7 

Kent . 16 .... 8 .... 9 .... 6 .... —7 

Susaez . 16 .... « .... 18 .... 3 .... —11 


Of course, the " points " are arrived at by 
deducting the losses from the wins, and Kent 
owes its position below Gloucestershire to the 
old plan of reckoning merit in inverse propor¬ 
tion to losses. This table is, of course, fami¬ 
liar to many by now, but the following, giving 
the number of runs made for each of the first 
class counties and the number of wickets they 
cost, will be of equal interest as showing the 
closeness of the contest: 



Runs 

Wickets 

MiiWle«. 

. 8180 .. 


(> nuccsterstilro . 

. 8187 .. 

.873 

Surrey . 

. 4893 .. 

. 819 

lAncasbire . 

. 4878 .. 

. 887 




Kent . 

. 4661 .. 


Kottlngbamsliire. 

. 4688 .. 


Bamex . 

. 4343 .. 



. 4889 .. 

.381 


From this it is obvions that rnn-getting is 
not of so much importance in cricket as run- 
saving, a fact brought out even more clearly 
in our next list of the number of runs made 
against each county: 



Runs 

Wiokets 


. .. 8708 ... 

. 888 

Somerset . 

. 4868 ... 

864 

NottliigUsnublre . 

. 4861 ... 

. 873 


. 4889 ... 

. 896 

Sussex . 

. 8060 ... 

. 818 

Middlesex. 

. 6098 ... 

. 268 

Kent . 

. , 6888 ... 

. 886 

Yorkshire. 

. 6381 ... 

... . 248 


. 8417 ... 

.181 


Tet one more tabulation of the highest 
innings for and against, to gratify the wor¬ 
shippers of the bat: 

Por Agalnit 


Sorrev. 

Motiliiglutnisliirc 

Higliest 
.. 418 .. 

. 466 . 

. 893 .. 

Lowest 

... 97 .... 
80 . 

... 49 ... 

Highest 

.. 806 ., 
309 .. 
.... 8110 .. 

Lowest 
.. 49 

n 

.. 69 

Loncsshire. 

.. 484 .. 

... 48 .... 

. 287 .. 

.. 80 


.. 683 .. 

.... 78 .... 

. 460 .. 

.. 4C 

Yorkshire . 

.. 806 .. 

. 46 .... 

. 898 

.. 74 



87 

. 484 .. 

.. 91 

Ulouoestersblre 
Sussex. 

.. 383 .. 

.. 482 .. 

... 73 .... 
... 7S .... 

. 888 .. 

. 488 ... 

.. 69 

... M 


(To be eontinued.) 
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BIBDS’ HESTS: AND HOW TO IDENTIFT THEM. 

By W. J. Gordon, 

Author of "-Our Couutr^'* Sir*," rtf, rtf. 


M ost birds conceil their nests as mnoh as 
possible, or else build themout of reach ; 
the red-backed shrike seems to delight in 
pablicitj and approacbableness. He builds 
a good bold nest, about seveD inches across, 
of twigs and plant stems, and lines it with 
hair and wool, and places it on a thorn bush, 
the thorns of which come in convenient as 
meat-hooks. He is an incipient capitalist of 
the same class as the bee with the faonej and 
the ant with the corn ; he does not believe in 
continuous labonr, but when he does work he 
means business. He kills a large supply of 



Goldfinch’s Nest. 

dies and other insects, and does not object 
to a very small bird or two if the capture 
comes easy, and hangs up the corpses on the 
thorns round the nest so as to form a 
“larder” from which his family can help 
themselves when they feel inclined. His 
cousin, the woodohat, is of the same way of 
thinking ; but his nest is not often found out 
of the Isle of Wight, and can always be re¬ 
cognised by having a few flowers of Qna^ha- 
Hum, or cudweed, in it. 

Another raie nest, and an unmistakable 
one, is that of the golden oriole. It is always 
hung from two forking branches, and formed 
of interwoven bark strips and sedge leaves, 
and lined with grass flowers. Another un¬ 
mistakable nest is that of the gold-crested 
wen—the smallest of British birds. This 
nest is almost a sphere of felted moss, cob¬ 
web, wool, and lichen, lined with feathers, 
and hung from a branch of some coniferous 
tree. The goldcrest is not only the smallest 
.of British birds, but it lays the smallest eggs, 
which are barely over half an inch long. It 
does not even belong to the same sub-family 
as the true wren, whose eggs are nearly three- 
quarters of an inch long and come twenty- 
ninth on the list in average size. The 
colour of its eggs is white mottled with red, 
while that of the wren’s is white, with light- 
brown spots. The goldcrest’s genus is 
Regxdui, that of the wren is Troglodytes ; that 
of the other two wrens, the wood and the 
willow, which are more nearly allied to the 
goldcrest, is Phylloscopiis. 

With the wren we may as well associate 
the robin, though his nest is a very different 
one. It is found in many strange positions, 
including old tea-kettles, but is oftenest in 
a hole or on the ground under ivy. It is 
built of dead leaves, grass, and moss,' and 
lined with rootlets, hair and feathers, and 
occasionally a little wool, and is rather a large 
affair, but it is almost always recognisable 
from the curious fact that its cup is never in 
the centre. 


P.UIT vn. 

Another bird using dead leaves in its nest 
is the nightingale, the leaves being generally 
those of the oak, which are mingled with 
grass to form a loose cup lined with rootlets 
and hair. A nightingale’s eggs are plain 
olive in colour, and, like those of most of the 
birds we have been dealing with lately, are 
from four to six in number. 

The hedge-sparrow’s eggs are pale greenish 
blue in colour, and are a trifle smaller than 
the nightingale’s, measuring just over three- 
quarters of an inch in length. The nest is 
generally low down in a hedge or among 
evergreens, and is a neat little cup of rootlets, 
twigs, green moss, grass, and wool, generally 
lin^ with hair, to which a few feathers are 
occasionally added. The redstart's eggs are 
also pole greenish blue, but they are a little 
smaller, and the nest, which is found every¬ 
where, has no twigs in it, but is built of moss, 
grass, and rootlets, and lined with hair, wool, 
and feathers—always feathers. 

Exactly the same size are the eggs of the 
wbinchat, but their greenish blue is spotted 
with light brown. The whinchat's nest is 
always near or on the ground, and is re¬ 
markable for its being approached by a 
winding path made by the bird. The 
materials used for the exterior are straw, 
moss, and grass, the lining being of fine grass. 
The stonechat’s nest is lined with hair, wool, 
and feathers, and is built of moss and dry 
grass. It is generally at the bottom of a 
bush, and rather large for the size of the 
bird.' The eggs are greyish green, with 
brown freckles. 

With the chats we have almost completed 
our task. All we have now to deal with are 


the few finches we left to the last, and 
whose reputation as nest-builders is of the 
highest. Let ns take the crossbill first. This 
bird always builds in a fir tree, and generally 
at the top. Its nest is of the cup-and-saucer 
style of architecture, for it first builds a tray 
of fir twigs, and on this places a delicate 
little basket of grass and moss and lichens 


and wool. The bullfinch also builds a sort 
of tray and cup, but never In a fir tree, and 
generally in a blackthorn bush. The tray is 
made of birch and beech twigs, with the cup 
on it woven of rootlets and hned with hair, 
and perhaps a little wool and feathers. The 
hawfinch's nest is on much the same plan as 
a bullfinch’s, but larger, and it is usually 
from five to twenty-five feet up an old tree, 
well covered with moss and lichens. The 
twigs it uses are mixed with lichens for 
the sake of concealment, and the shallow 
cup is lined with rootlets and hair. 

The greenfinch also generally chooses a 
tree with a good deal of colour on it, but 
sometimes is content with an bash, and, 
rarely, with a hole in a gate-post. The nest 
is not very compact, and, as a rule, is built 
of roots and moss and wool, with the moss 
outside, the cup being lined with hair and 
feathers. The siskin builds a similar nest, 
but generally chooses a fir tree where there is 
a forking bough some twenty feet from the 
ground. The materials of the nest include 
heather twigs and pine needles, and with the 
lining of moss and roots there is generally a 
little rabbits’ fur. 

The twite also uses heather among its 
nesting materials, but instead of rabbits’ fur 
it adopts thistledown. But while the 
siskin’s nest is invariably up a tree, the 
twite’s is always on the ground or near it, 
and generally on a hillside. For the outside 
of the nest it mingles the heather with root¬ 
lets and grass, and with the down inside it 
□ses fearers,'hair, and wool. 

.«-The linnet also builds on the ground or 
near it. Frequently its nest will be found in 


a furze bush or a thorn hedge, or it may be 
in a tree. Grey moss is nearly always to 
be found on its outside and vegetable down 
within, the moss being mixed with twigs and 
grass and wool, and the down with rootlets, 
hair, and feathers. 

The lesser redpoll uses willow catkins or 
cotton-grass to line its nest with. The nest 



Chaffinch's Nest. 
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is generally in a low tree—a willow or an 
alder for choioe—thoagh aometimes it may be 
in a hedge or a bush. It is a very neat struc¬ 
ture of slender twigs, grass, and moss, with 
a few hairs and feathers and the aforesaid 
willow down. The lesser redpoll is our small* 
est hncb, and the eggs, which are very 
pointed, are barely over halt an inch long. 
They are greenish in colour, with light-brown 
spots. 

The chaffinch builds a beautiful nest of 
rootlets, moss, and grass, which may be gene¬ 
rally distinguished by the scraps of decayed 
vo(^ outside, with which it is made similar 
in colour to the branch of the tree on which it 
rests. It is not built very far from the ground, 
being generally in a fork of one of the lower 
branches. The soft mass of felt is usually 
lined with a little hair and a few feathers. 
The brambling builds further from the ground 


than the chaffinch, and generally in a birch 
or a fir tree. The nest is of tte same class as 



Red-backed Shrike’s Nett 

the chaffinch’s, but is larger and not so com¬ 
pact, and it can always Ik recognised by its 


having birch bark interwoven among its 
materials, the other constituents being green 
moss, lichens, cobwebs, and thistledown. 

The goldfinch does not use birch bark like 
the brambling, or rotten wood like the chaf¬ 
finch, but its nest is of a very similar pattern. 
It generally builds in an orchard or garden 
among the roses and fruit-trees, or among 
the evergreens in the hedges, and never very 
far from the ground. The nest is more neatly 
made even than the chaffinch's, and it is 
smaller. The materials, which are of the finest, 
consist of rootlets, moss, liverwort, and grass 
felted into a soft cup with wool, and daintily 
lined with the.down from the catkins of the 
willow. It is one of the most beautifnl of 
nests—a triumph of patience and skilful work¬ 
manship—and we could not end with a better 
one. 

[the end.] 


SOME NOTABLE COFFEE AND OTHER COINS OF THE FEESENT CENTUET. 


T he establishment of the new kingdom 
of Italy was speedily followed by large 
issues of a uniform coinage to take the place 
of the diverse monetary systems of its previ¬ 
ously separated States. The soldi, quattrini, 
tomesi, and grant, etc., disappeared, and the 
decimi^ system, which bad already been used 
in the Northern States, was applied to the 
whole peninsula. The earliest of the new 
coinage are dated 1861, and not only the 
mints of Turin, Milan, Bologna, and Naples 
were busily engaged in turning out the new 
money to meet the great immediate demand, 
bat the private mints of Heaton Sons of 
Birmingham, and Oechsger <1* Mesdach of 
St. Voast, also contracted to provide for the 
pressing need. 

While Italy and Germany (to which new 
empire we mast shortly allude) are examples 
of the unification of divided nationalities, 
the opposite process has been in operation in 
that south-eastern peninsula of Europe, 
where Turkish rule is gradually and, wo 
think, happily becoming a thing of the past. 
There diverse nationalities were for a time 
compelled to accept the governmept of an 
alien race, and separation is with them but 
the restoration of national liberty. Besides 
Greece, which we have already noticed, there 
are now the kingdoms of Roumania and 
Servia, and the principalities of Bulgaria and 
Montenegro already independent or nearly 
so. The last named has no separate coin¬ 
age, but the others have. 



Fill. 33.-8 Baki or RocMAXtA (10, S, and 1 slmil.ir). 

cbf. The arms oi Itoumnnla with supporters, mant¬ 
ling and erown, and above kdmas'IA. 

lUt. The value and date witbin a ^matb. 

Roumanian copper coins first appeared in 
1867, when the French decimal system was 
adopted. There are two distinct issues of 
this year, including all the tour various 
values, one with the name heaton', the other 
with WATT & CO. The more recent coins of 


By Dakiel F. Howorth, f.s.a. scot., 

Aulhor <i/'"Cjin$ anl Totem of (he En^lUh etc. 


PAUT IV. 

the country bear the present king’s head, 
first as donmul, or prince, afterwards as rege, 
or king. 




Fta. S 4.—8 Para of Servia (lO and 1 similar). 
06 {i. Head of the prince; lonna, OBPEDOBO'B III. 
KHbA 3 CPBUKII (l.c. ObrenoritohllL KnyaaSrb^kl 
s^I'rinco of Servia). 

Her. Value and date wltlda a wreotb and under a 
crown. 


Servia followed in the year 1868 with a 
coinage founded on the same system. 



Pro. 88.-6 STonyxi or BrujARiA (10 and 2 similar). 

ubv. The arm« of BulRaria with supportera, mant¬ 
ling and crowu; and, round, * BlkirAI’llH * 
CbBdHREHIIF-TO nPABH CR.f A-Tt (he Bulgaria 
Suolinenle-to prnvi sida-ta>=UnIon makes strength). 
Eer. Yuliif uiiU date within a wreath. 

Bulgaria more recently also issued a 
coinage of similar character. The centimes 
are called Bani in Roumania, Para in Servia, 
and Stotmki in Bulgaria; though on tbo 



Fro. 36.-2 PPKXsro or thk Oerxax Empire (also 
1 Pfoanig similar). 

Oht. Displayed eagle, crowned and bearing the arms 
of the empire. 

Ret. Ill centre 2 , and round, pfkkxio - nEVTSCHES 
Rxtcu and date. 


first Bulgarian postage stomps we find the 
name Santfvi. 

The re-establishment of the German 
Empire led to the production of a new seriefi 
of coins of uniform type for use throughout 
the empire, thus doing away with the 
bewildering variety of denominations, values, 
and t)'pes issued by the previously quite 
independent States, small as well as large. 
The new coinage is decimal in system, based 
upon the mark as a unit; this coin, of about 
one shilling in value, is divided Into 100 
pfennige. The copper coins, as well as the 
coins of the more important, metals, bear 
minute mint-marks, which show whether 
they are issued from Berlin (a), Hanover (i<j. 
Frankfort (c). Munich (r>), Dresden (k), 
Stuttgardt (f), Carlsruhe (o), Dannstadt (ii), 
or B^burg (j). 


1 


Fill. 37.—I’AC^.-.i. or. I’lCr; i J Amu) of (Ikiimav 

Ka^t AkuK'A. 

(< 6 r. Tiio friwtnnn imperial cacIo, and roun*!, 
nEi iyriif; nsTAmiK.AVLK'iiK orskli.-i hait • 18 ‘JO. 

Her. Within u v n>ath an iDScriptiuii in Arabic, with 
tbcilutv 131)7 (.Vli.). 




The colonising enterprise of the now 
German, Empire has necessitated a coinage 



Fro. 38.-2 Cevtimhi op Coxoo Free State 
iidoo lu. 8, and 1 similar). 

Oht. 6 ,ii.'a crowineii. and i.bop. ii r. d. beuifs wi r 
DKt.'ro'AT INDKP Dl' cosoo o . 

Ret. A livc-puiiiteil star with rays, value and date. 

for the East African possessions, and it 
seems strange and interesting to notice how 
the rupee monetary system of our own East 
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Indian Empire has been here adopted. The 
reason for it is to be found in the fact that 
the great pioneers of trade along the Zanzi¬ 
bar coast have been the Parsee merchants 
and other traders from Bombay and from the 
coasts of Arabia. Hence the introduction of 
rupees and pice, and their adoption by the 
Imperial British East Africa Trading Com¬ 
pany and the Sultan of Zanzibar, as well as 


by the German Government, on the same 
coast. 

It is easy to pass, in thought, from East to 
Central Africa, where the Great Congo Free 
State is lifting its native millions into 
a higher level of life. Here a currency 
has been gradually introduced to take 
the place of brass wire, which has been 
largely used as a circulating medium. The 
(TV) be eonNituetL) 


French decimal system is adopted, because it 
is in use in Belgium, whose king is sovereign 
of this Free Stole, and the coppers present 
the peculiarity of being perforate, ^e use 
of the central hole is probably the same as 
that which has indnenced the .Chinese for 
many centuries to make their coins thus, so 
that they could be conveniently strung to¬ 
gether. 


TEE SOT’S OWH MODEL CAEDBOAED EEOIEE. 

By the Rev. L. Meadows 'White, m.a., 

Author of “A Photogn^hle Tour on Wheelt," “Jotting* </ a CgtlUtf etc.. 


N OW for the piston. Describe on thick 
card two circles at a radius of | in. and 
two at a radius of ^ iu. These will be 
and in. in diameter respectively. Before 
you cut them out bore a hole in the centre of 
each to fit tight on needle, size 6. Cut them 
out well outside the line to allow for filing 
smooth, glue together so that the two small 
discs are inside, place them all temporarily on 
a needle, size 8, and fix in vice. In half an 
hour you will have a solid strong piston with 
a groove mnning all round. 

While the piston is setting, you may pre- 
nare the cover of the air port chest. Choose 
a perfectly flat and smooth piece of card, and 
mark out as in fig. 3, which is of the actual 



dimensions. Length 3|^ inches x breadth 
inch. The dark spaces in the fig. are the 
ports, the two outer ones | x ^ inch being 
the air ports, and the centre one | x ^ 
inch being the exhaust. The two divisions 
between the ports must be i inch wide. 
After yon have drawn the sides and ends 
exactly at right angles, find the centre of both 
sides and ends and draw fine pencil lines, 
A B, c D. These will cross in the middle of the 
exhaust port, which should be marked out 
from the. line cn at half ^ i.e. ^ inches, on 
either side. The other ports should also be 
marked out from c n, remembering that their 
sides most 1 m exactly square and parallel. 
Cut out the ports very carefully with the | 
chi<y»t and a knife, leaving no burred edges 


PART m. 

sticking up, for remember that your slide 
valve will have to work backwards and 
forwards on this surface as airtight as pos¬ 
sible. Next draw bold lines, e r, o h, parallel 
to c D, at a distance of | inch on either side, 
and then cut out the cover with scissors. 

By this time your piston is dry. It must 
now be filed down all round till it works as 
closely as possible in the cylinder without 
touching. When it works freely smooth oft 
the edges and cut out a strip of chamois 
leather which will fit fairly tight in the 
groove. The groove must then be glued all 
round, and the leather pressed in, the object 
being that the leather shall project evenly 
and very slightly beyond the card all round, 
so as to work as airtight and yet with as 
little friction as possible. Do not hn^ over 
this or any part of the cylinder and fittings, for 
everything depends on this part of the work. 

You may now out a length of needle, size 
8, inches long, for the piston-rod. (Rule 
IV.1 Fill the hole in your piston with glue, 
and insert one end of the piston-rod, working 
it round so as to adhere firmly, leaving the 
end of the rod flush with the bottom of the 
piston. While the glue is drying, see that the 
rod is exactly perpendicular to the piston. 

The piston is now finished. Bee in which 
position it works smoothest and make a 
slight mark with a file, in order that you 
may be able to find this position again.^ 

Both cylinder and piston must be lubricated 
with black lead.* Rub the leather edge of the 
piston backwards and forwards on a piece of 
this substance until it is well coated. Then 
scrape some off and place it in the cylinder. 
T-s y the latter flat on its side and rub the 
powder well into the card with a highly po- 
ushed knitting needle. Next insert the piston, 
glue the white edge of the cylinder, and fit the 
lid on tight, taking care that the two air po^ 
yon have previously cut are on the same side 
and in the same straight line. 

You will now proceed to attach the portions 
of the “ air port chest ” to the round surface of 
the cylinder, the object of this being to substi¬ 
tute for the round surface a flat one on which 
the slide valve can work, and also to bring 
the air ports close together. This part of the 
work is difficult and will require patience. 

In one of the two sides of the air port chest, 
in the centre and on the upper edge, cut a 
rectangular aperture J in. x ^ to conduct the 
air from the exhaust chamber to the outside. 
This aperture will of course communicate 
with the exhaust port as seen in fig. 8, and 
will be on the right hand side of the cylinder 
as the latter is seen in fig. 2, Le. when 
standing upon its base. 

Now glue the lower edges of one side and 
one end and fix them up in their positions, 
remembering that as the sides are the exact 
length of th e cylinder the ends will be be - 

• French chalk i« alM a good lubricant, and may be 
mixed with a little lard. 


tween them. Treat the other side and end 
in the same way, glueing all parts that are 
in contact. See that all is at right angles 
parallel to the sides of the cylinder, and that 
the upper edge is level all round, and leave 
the glue to set. The two middle divisions 
must be fixed in the same way, and so situated 
that when the cover of the air port chest is 
on they will be under the two divisions on 
either side of the exhaust port. You may 
now fix two of the hollow ribs in each division 
of the air port chest to strengthen the sides 
and to give rigidity to the whole. The posi¬ 
tion of the ribs and middle partitions will be 
seen in fig. 5, which is a section through the 
valve chest, air port chest, and cylinder- Now 
look silong the structure and see that all is 
straight and level, and leave it to set. 

While the air port chest is setting, you may 
proceed with the slide-valve and valve-chest. 
The parts of the slide-valve are shown in fig. 




4, which is actual size, a is the base, B the 
top, c the two sides, and d the two ends. 

First mark out the base a | in. long x J in. 
wide, and the centre cavity f in. x J in. 
This must be first carefully cut out with the 
chisel, and then the base itself, remembering 
that the side on which you cut will be the 
underside of the valve which will travel to 
and fro over the ports. 

As it is very important that this valve b^e 
should be exact, we will proceed to test it. 
Place it face downwards on the coyer of the 
air port chett, fig. 3, so that the right band 
port is fully open just clear of the edge of the 
valve. The whole of the left hand port and 
a corresponding portion of the exhaust port 
should now be visible in the centre space of 
the valve. Now move the valve from left to 
right. It will, after travelling ^ in., completely 
cover the r. h. port. The 1. h. port should be 
completely covered exactly at the same time, 
and the exhaust alone should be visible in 
the centre space. 

As you continue to move the valve towards 
the right, the 1. h. port will appear on the 
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1. h. aide. The r. h. port should now begin 
to appear in the centro space, and so on till 
the 1. h. port is wholly outside, and the r. h. 
port wholly inside the valve. Yon will find 
now that the valve has moved altogether ^ in. 
This distance is called the “travel of the 
▼alve,” and it will be moved thns backwards 
and forwards by the excentric. Now a hole 
most be bored exactly in the centre of each 
end (d) to receive the valve rod, which you 
mast now out out of 19 gause needle, length 
2| inches. The two holes most be only just 
large enough, so that the rod may fi« ti^tly. 
Now glue the edges of aides and ends of valve 
and build it up on its base, being careful that 
all is straight and at right angles. In order 
to ensure the valve rod being parallel to the 
sides, it should be poshed into the holes be* 
fore the glue is quite dry, and the ends be 
slightly moved until in the right position. 
If placed on the cover of the air port chest, 
fig. 8. the valve rod should lie exactly over 
the line ab. When the valve is dry, remove 
the rod, cut out four small washers of thin 
card and prick boles in them. Now push 
the rod through the r. h. end of the valve 
and then slip two washers on inside the valve. 
Continue to push the rod through the oppo* 
site end, and then slip on a wa^er at each 
end of the rod. Before the rod is pushed 
through to its full length, which will Iw so as 
to leave an equal portion outside the valve at 
each end, a very small drop of fish glue should 
be placed on each portion of the rod that is 
about to enter one of the holes. Now push 
it through to its proper position, twisting it 
round at the same time; place a drop of glue 
outside and inside each end of valve and 
press all the four washers tight into their 
places sgalnst the ends of the valve. Now 
you may file straight the upper e^s of the 
valve; glue the cover on, and plara a small 
weight on the top to help to set it firmly. 

Yon may now turn back again to yonr air 
port chest. With a fine brush and some 
thick gum go over all joints inside and ont. 
leaving a deposit of the gam which will 
strengthen the joints and make them air¬ 
tight. Now look along the top of the air port 
chest, and if any of its divisions stand up 
above the sides, carefully rub them down 
with the flat file. Glue all the edges well 
and attach the top of the chest. See that 
the air ports fall into their proper positions 
with respect to the two middle p^itions, 
and press the top nntil it firmly adheres. If 
you have done this part well, you shonld 
have a perfectly flat air port surface and a 
correspondingly flat valve to work smoothly 
upon it These two surfaces, viz. the under¬ 
side of the valve, aud the space between k r, * 
o H, fig. 8, shonld now be well mbbed with 
black lead. 

You must now fix the valve chest, with the 
valve inside it. Draw a straight line on 
yonr thick card, and another pa^lel to it at 
a distance of | inch. Mark off along these 
2 sides inch long, and 2 ends^ inch long. 
Draw centre lines along and across each 
division, cut a slit In the centre of one side 
inch, and bore a hole in the centre of 
each end large enough for the valve rod to 
work in smoothly, but without allowing sir 
to escape. Now take the two ends and slip 
one on each end of the valve rod, and compare 
their under edges with the under surface of 
the valve. If you have been' acenrate, the 
under edges of the ends will be flush with 
the uuder surface of valve, so that when the 
ends are fixed down the uoder surface of the 
valve will just rest upon the surface of the 
air port chest and no more. If the ends are 
higher, yon mast file until they ore tme. 
Great aocnracy is needed here, yonr aim being 
to allow the valve to work smoothly over the 
air ports, and with no upward pressure of the 
valve rod on the ends of chest. 


Now you may fix the two sides of the valve 
chest. The side with the slit on must be on 
the opposite side to that on which is the 
exhaust in the side of the air port chest, ix. 
to the left hand in fig. 2, In glneing, be 
very careful that no glue oozes out inside 
the valve chest. There should be a fraction 
over I inch between the two sides, i.e. just 
room for the valve to work in. The two 
sides of the valve chest will of course be 
fixed between the lines e f, o e, fig. 8, and 
on these lines you may now glue the two 
ends, not forgetting first to slip them on to 
the valve r<^. The cover will not be fixed 
to the valve chest till the engine is nearly 
finished, but you may, if you wish to test the 
piston, hold a temporary cover tightly on, 
and with yonr lips over the exhaust port 
draw a breath through the cylinder. M^en 
the valve is in the centre, very little air 
should come throngb, bat when the valve is 
drawn towards either end, the piston should 
immediately follow it. 

You have now finished the cylinder and its 
fittings, and if yon have succeeded here you 
may be encouraged, for it is the most difficult 
part, and it will be much the same for any 
form of slide-valve engine you may make. 



Fig. 5 is a section of the completed cylin¬ 
der. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

■WOBBS OF CSHtu.—The “ B.O.P." KeruK not only to 
reach everywhere, bat to be read by -‘all eorte and 
condition* of men.” aa well as bova. 7S»'n letter* on tbe 
tame subject have just reached us, (or Instance, from 
ont^of-the-way comers of the wnrM—one from adlstrict 
superintendent of police Id Duma, and the otltcr from 
a misrionary—both seeking further detail* a* to con* 
stmetion of n caravan. In each case to be u*e<l for 
nincial pnrpoees. The mlaslonary's sister adds We 
And the ‘ B.O.P.' a great help and pleasure In our work 
amongst men and boyt In India.” 

Then a miasionary write* from Hankow. China : ** It 
U nee<lIeM to my I wish the ‘ B.O.P.’ every siiecesa 
The Cliinaman on the cover, though not a verv flat¬ 
tering gcneralitatlou. I* not altogether a myth. I have 
often intcrosted native ne*U, old and young, in the 
pictures in the volume*.''^ 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETmON& 

(Fifteekth Sebxes.) 

I.—Handwriting and Compofition. 

[ConliHuM/rom p. 369.] 

JUNloa DrviBlox (aga IS and IS fwt). 
Pritet—i*. id. each. 

ARTnUR JoHx HiLU (aged IS), 143, Bloor Street Bast, 
Toronto, Canada. 

J. Smith (aged 13^}, 13 Cardigan Street, Luton. Beds. 
czRuricATCs or kxbit. 

Firti Qradt. 

C. W. 8ALiE't.S4. West End, Redruth, ComwalL 
Aktiil'h W. Darmcoit. Powlett Bouse, Taunton. 
GzoROR HR.VRY LODGE, Kimberley Oiammar Sebotd, 
Pol mouth. 

S. P. AspELi., II, St. Alban's Road, Leicester. 

Bkrrrrt Xabrr. 3, Monntaln-Asb Tillas, HavUa&d 
Road, Boeoomb^ Bournemoutli. 

Brbtie Svttox, 47, Boulevard de St. Cyr, Paria 
Marry Tiiohsox, 33, Scafleld Road, Dundee, Scotland. 
John' W. Faulkn'er, 1, St Hattbew’i Street, Rugby. 

H. Kbwport, S2, Strahau Road, Bow, s. 

JouM T. Uc Leas’, 87, Lewis Street. Stranraer, K.B. 
Second Grade. 

OSBSHOM W. Davb, 462, Hornsey Rise, w. 

AiiTHtm E OontRY, Holly TUla, Cambridge Rood, 
Hoeeley near Birminglisun. 

E. W. Cooper, London Orphan Asylum, Watford. 
Percy Laxcabter, 341, Lord Street, Southport 

C. BaUsckir, 02, Ansou Road, Tufiiell Park, x. 

Fraxe Nickols, 01, Albert Road, Dalston, k.e. 
WiLUAE Miller, 30, Montgomery St.. Irvloe, Ayrshire. 
RoantrScoTLAXi), 3, Radnor Ter., Sandyford, Qlasgow. 
William Damaxt, 232, Seven Sisters' Road, Tlnsbnry 

Park, X. 

Fraxe Fershaw, 3, Tbe Creeccat Blossom Straet,Tork. 
JoRX W. Watts, 63, Pepys Road, New Cross, 8.K 
JoHX B. Falla, 2, Princes Street, Doncaster. 

WnxiAU Powell, 83, Wcetbouroe Grove, Beys- 
water, W. 

P. B. RoRERTSOK.Olouoester Ho., Harders R<L,Peckbam. 
G. D. TcrxER, 281, Bath Street Glasgow. 

Third Grade. 

D. J. Baxtesld, 10, Mortimer Road, Klngiland, xx. 

C. J. McNauokt Davis, The Poplars, Famdon near 
Newark. Notts 

P. W. Freemax, Ivy House, Ounthorpe, Kotte. 

Albioit T. Axooon. 6. Forest Street Egglogton Street 
Rochdale Road, Mauchester. 

Malcolm C. Djxald, C'aiaville, Felpham, Boguor. 
Arthur PatMBrr, 2, Telebonse Street Hitcliin. 
Robert Davit, 102, Omnville Road. Kltbum, x.w. 

F. J. C. BLACKMoRtCrofton House,20, Westfleld Park, 
Clifton, BrlttoL 

Edoar Houijwwohtii, 2t Gladstoos Avenue, Noel 
Park, Wood Oteeu, x. 

RnSALO A. Clarkr, 17, Ulltou Tcrrsot Fulham 
Rood, aw. 

O. U. Rtiull, (Thapcl Street Blrstall near Leeds. 

Fred Coates, 16, Leicester Street. Southport. 

F. Bctt, 86, Albert Road. Richmond, s.w. 

Arckd. Hv. Rooers, 14, Royal Parade. Cheltenham. 
Arthur M. Blake, Sutton, Isle of E'y. 

F. Seaoer, Lion Farm, Milstced near Slttlngbourne. 
JoRE LozAXO, 12, Cwmdonkin Terrace, Swansea. 

B. C. STAnn, 83, Derby Buildings, Wicklow Street 
King’s Crtm. 

Staxlry j. Hargood. Tlie lawn Cottage, Fishponds 
near Bristol. 

Wm. Smith, 6, Donemllc Place, Tramorr, Co. Waterford. 
Marie FARta, 8, Chestnut Road, West Norwood, ax 
A. R. Lixdsell, St John's Green, WriUlo near Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Edwd. SIMMON'S. 33, South Quay, Gt Tartnonnh. 

Maud Emert, I, Stanley Avenue, IpswlcK 
M. Lett. OB, Victoria Grove West, Stoke Newington, X. 
Fraxk GntFFlTHS, 106, Manor Place, Walworth, ax 
Thomas Tiiohsox, 81, Thoraford Road, Lewlriiam, BX 
0. T. Feltuam, Kewnham Road, Blakeney.Gloa. 

(Tb 3e eotilinued.) 
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IKQCIRER (XewTVirt, Mon.l.—fione out of print since 
the notico wtM ^ivcn. I’art 139 is the first that can 
now bo anppUeil. 

El.ECTUiCAt iH. M. li.).~'Vety feeble, we should Uiink. 
(irobablT ateut i but there is no possible wsy of 
jud^Dg from Che mere fact that it takes one kolt. 

pHOTOORAPirr (V. C.).—1. Causnl by your taaklDR the 
plate much too hot. It you caunot get It rii?ht, try 
the negative varnish nia<le by Messrs. J. Fell iSt Co., 
.St, James's Foundry. Woiverbampton. 2. Probably 
caused by your getting a minnte iiuantity of hyiw 
into the toning bath. Or. possibly, you put in too 
much sulphoeyaniilc; you roust only use the amount 
Kivon. If the print* nevi-r get tlie right tone, it is 
not wonderful tlist they go a bnd colour in the firing 
bath. You might try dia-olving u very liUio car- 
bonnto of so<Ik in the washing water, rinsing the 
prints afterwards before toning. We have toned 
some hundreds of prints on Uford P.O.P.. and, os for 
as wc can remember, we have not had one print 
spoik-d by bod tening, using their formulie for toning 
bath, ic. 

Proo Oner (William Downes).—Your frogs will feed 
on earthworms, l)eetlea, or any living i!iscftK, 

DiUOOX.s (Wilfred BiackmoreV—Many thanks for 
your information respecting the writer on Africa. 
It is quite possible that the creatures you mention 
may liave Ii^ living prototypes. 

Mr jAfK.—“The Drummer Boy” wa.« by Louis Rous- 
.selet. It is now only ubtainabie as a half crown 
volume, published by Samjisou Low i Co. 


A f'WAUX>WEt) Newt (Orillia).—Only one psdsonous 
liaard la known to science at the present time, tb« 
Heloderm of Mesieo and Ariiona. Such an occur¬ 
rence as is ileseribol in the cuttings which you enclose 
is not uncommon according to popular report; but a 
very ordinary explanation is usually to be found. 
Certainly your newt or lirard is too many for ua ! 

J. A. SUTUKiimtSD (Pontiac, Ui'.A.).--I( you were to 
give tho Canoe a coat of boilcil llnwcl oil it might 
stop the leakage at the scams. Of course nianuc 
glue is the best, but It Is expensive. 

C.-Mn.LgR.—Make your choice from among the stamp 
doalera who advertise in our monthly part. 

r. A. PmaoTT.—There is an article on polishing horns 
iiiouf'IndoorGaroes.'* (?annot repeat. 

W O Grant. D. C., and otbera.—You can now buy any 
•..f the platee wc may Itave In stock sevaratciy. Tliey 
will be sent out from our office ilircct in tul«8, the 
single-page plates costing tlireej>ence each and the 
double-page ones costing sixpence. 

S-'OTTIE.—For particulars as to Iwlgings in London for 
young fellows coming up for examinations (jr situ- 
iktltfOi, you might apply to the Secretary| Young 
Men's Christian A-ssociatlon, Exeter Hall, sitrand. 

Hi2fRY OF MoSMorTn.—The year 1900 will not be a 
leap year; none of the Imndroith years are. There 
will be a leap ytar lu 1896, and then not another 
until 1904. 

I.IT.K.—The Oninance aurvey Maps are published in 
Ixiudon by Mward Stauford, 26. Cockspur atroet, 
Charing Cross. 

L. Strickland.—T liere la no more difficulty in driving 
a tunnel tiian in driving a gallery in a mine. In both 
oases the tlieinloUie is used; tlmt I* an instrument 
having a'horixontal as well as a vertical range: or 
the same result can be arrived at with a level and a 
miner's ilhiL 

PoHTRMOirriiiAS.—Y'our house maybe" funally'' built, 
and tho builder wlm “ forgot to put a bath room " 
ought, of course, to be sliot, but we really taocy tlwt 
“ lugging " water upstairs would get you ” 
as quickly as anything. As to your work, It all 
depends on ytiurself; most boys would jump at the 
thought of bidng apprenticed to a civil engineer, but 
circumstances alter ca-sea. For the car troub e you 
should consult a doctor; it may cod in something 
very painful, or it may be imaginary. 

CORSWALL.—Perhaps it was a water-rail, but the 
descriiitlon Is not full enough. Anyhow, get Oor 
Country’s Binls": that will tell you the name of 
every British bird yon meet with, and also teach you 
the demeuts of scieutiOc ornithology. 

W. Raymond.— Thank you for the drawings of the desk, 
but the deWiriiition is not nearly full enough, sn<l 
unilcr any elrcomstonoes we should have to hold the 
subject over for many months. 

O T IxiBAU.—For articles on the management of a 
boat, eee our “ OutdoorGames." Tbe matter has I'm! 
dealt with over and over again in these page*. Tho 
IncomprehenslblUt^of tlie book depends on the com- 
piohcusihiUty of tho reader. 


Dt'M Srnw Spkro— 

There is a pile of them, 
over six feet high ju»t 
now. and it murt take 
its turn. The Open 
Colnnin is for unso¬ 
licited contrlbntionx. 
anil other olds and 
euiU. An LI-.D. is a 
Doctor of Law^ the 
LL. being the abbrevi¬ 
ation of the plural. ^Ve 
have already bad 
articles on drawing and 
painting in both nils 
and water-colours. 

ToJC Sawtea—Y ou tniglir 
hear of your frleml on 
api'lii'jUion to the Ag<nt- 

UeiienU for Capo Colony, __ 

Victoria Street, H.w. You could there obtain par- 
ticulM as to recruiting for the force. 

JrvEMLft and others. Full particulars are in “ Hand- 
iHiok to Govenitnent SKuations; Home, Indian, and 
Colonial''; edited by H. 1). K.: publishdl by Stnnfonl, 
2t!, Cockspur Street, price Sr. 6-/. 

J. W. G.—You can get gymnastic and other nthlct'e 
costumes at suoh (dacceas Piggott's, 117, Cheapside. 

F. ri.iMMKR.— 1. A direct negative is always sliarper 
than an enlargement either In photogmpliy Or fmnerSI 
conversation. 2. Silkworms' egg* can be obtained at 
several place* In Covent Garden—Slayniakera, fbr 
instance —but there is no market for the cocoons. 

G. W. E.—If the Inscription Is worn, have a photograph 
taken of it. It is a curions thing that the jihoto- 
graph will bring out details iurisiblc to direct 
vision. 

Cau Bq.l.—T o serve on a British vessel you must hold 
British certiflcati'*: those yon mention would lie of 
value as additional recommendations,ami pmctlcnlly 
secure your appointment, bnt they arc of no use 
without the Boanl of Trade one. 

A WorLD-BB Soi.ihea— If yon had given your address 
wc could liave told yon how to proceed. 

E. W. F.—A telegram or letter to Cros.*, Menagerie, 
Liverpool, would procure you the Information ; and 
the kliorter journey would hare its advantage*. He 
tiM almost everything alive in the natural history 
way, within bis reach. 

W. JtTDD.—Ve have reprinted all onr skating artie'e* 
in “ Outdoor Games.” They are the beat wc know of. 

Owner op Volumes.—N one of the Imloxe* that were 
sold scimrafely arc now in print. Of late year* the 
index has foiined port of the last number of the 
volume. 
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THE SrLVEll AVHTSTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AXD 
HOME. 

By Rkv. a. N. ^Ialax. m.a., f.g.s., 

AMhor ■ lli'ihfl-l.l >■ Iff," “ r„. !■ Tu •,- Z'-' 
./.A - lui'hr •. 

CHAPTER V. -VISIT TO DCMBLRTHOKNE. 

A T the end of a fortniglit Sinclair felt 
hiuiRcIf fairly initiated into liis noH' 
duties. He had visited most of the cot¬ 
tages of the poor, and had hern invited 
to tho liouses of tho rich paiinhioncr?. 
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Balmwortby proper clustered round its 
ancient church and well-appointed schools; 
while another portion of the village strayed 
away west. There were besides scattered 
cottages and some farms in various parts 
of the vale. 

In the course of the second week the 
Bector had been called away to the 
cathedral city on important diocesan busi¬ 
ness. Among his instructions to Sinclair 
on parish duties during his absence was 
a particular reference to Duroblethome. 

“ I should like you to reconnoitre the 
locality,” he said, “ and make acquaintance 
with the brick-kiln folk, with a view to 
future operations among them.” 

Therefore, one bright morning, guided 
by compass and map, Sinclair set forth, 
and after an hour’s walk over heathery 
wastes he sighted the hamlet about a 
mile off. It seeiucd to him that the 
brick-kilns formed a centre, round whicli 
at varying distances were ranged red 
brick cottages, eacli the counterpart of its 
neighbour. It looked like a collection of 
toy houses set down at haphazard by a 
child upon a brown carpet. It was a most 
nnpicturesque and unlovely arrangement, 
with not a tree to cast a shade, or any- 
thing to relieve the dull monotony of tlie 
aspect. 

However, there it was, and as he gradu¬ 
ally drew nearer be tried to mature some 
plan of operations. 

He approached the first cottage and 
knocked at the door. No one seemed to 
be within. He waited some minutes, 
and then walked round the building. 
. The cnlv signs of life issued from a 
* few di8h?v€llod poultry in a wired en¬ 
closure hardly large enough to admit of 
their turning round. They chattered and 
grumbled as he passed on to the next 
cottage. An old man was drawing water 
from a well. There was a hollow in the 
ground close by, filled with offal and 
decaying vegetable refuse. A whiff of 
offensive odour was wafted from it. A 
cowshed and rough stable stood near. 

“ Good day to you,” said Sinclair. 

“ Good day.” answered the man as he 
wound up tlie bucket. 

” Is it good water you get from your 
well ? ” 

“ Ay, at times.” 

*• I wonder you have that refiise so near 
the well. Doesn't the water ever taste 
badly ? ” 

“Ay. at times.” 

“ What do you do then ? " 

“ Give it to the caows, if they’ll drink 
it.” 

“ What do you do when they will not ? ” 

“Give it to the ’osscs.” 

“ And wlint do you do when the horses 
refuse to drink it ? ” 

“ Then we biles it.” 

The man took his bucket and, without 
further remarks, disappeared inside the 
cowshed. 

Meditating on the economy of water 
supply, Sinclair passed onwards to the 
next cottage, near which an old woman 
was cutting a cabbage from a shabby plot 
of ground which by courtesy inigiit be 
called a garden. 

“Good al'icrcoon, ma’am,” said the 
curate. 

The woman took no notice. Her back 
was towards him, and she did not lieur. 
Sinclair approaclied nearer; she started 
and looked surprised. 


“ Good afternoon, ma’am.” 

She put her hand to her ear and said : 

“ Eh, young man, ef yer wants anything 
yer must speak up. I oe rayther deaf.” 

He made signs that he would pass on; 
but the dame called “ Sally,” in a loud 
tone, and there emerged from the cottage 
a younger and very untidy-looking woman, 
with a pimply-faced child dragging at her 
skirts. Sinclair endeavoured to explain 
himself. 

“ I am the Curate of Balmworthy, and 
have come over to see how you are.” 

“ What be that ? ” 

“ 1 am the Curate—the Clergyman, 
yon know.” 

“ Never heard of him; but what may 
you please to want with me” 

“ Well, I want to make your aeqiiain- 
tajice. and-” 

Meantime the older woman had been 
scrutinising the speaker, and by holding 
her hand to her ear she had managed to 
hear a portion of his converse. She now 
broke in— 

“ Don’t have nothun to say to liini, 
Sally. Send him about his business, if he 
be cornin’ a’ courtin’ of yer. 1 knows 
their ways! ” 

Tiio younger woman looked at Sinclair 
from head to foot and seemed in doubt. 
Eventually she said, with a toss of the 
head, in a loud sliriil tone : “ I don't care 
to have nothun to say to ye, young man— 
BO tliere I ” 

And the old donje joined in. “ Then 
just thee be off, and don't stop palaverin’ 
here, cr I’ll call the men.” 

There wa.s nothing for it but to move 
on. Sinclair accordingly did so, with an 
indignant Hush upon his face. Tlie ludi¬ 
crous side of the interview appealed to 
his sense of humour, and he hoped for 
better success elsewhere. He was re¬ 
solved to see as much as he could of the 
population. 

He proceeded to the next cottage, 
where two children with very dirty faces 
were sitting on the ground playing with 
bits of stick. They looked at him with a 
vacant stare. 

“ Is mother at home ? ” 

Their mouths were drawn down; they 
scrambled to their feet, and “ boo-hooing ” 
at the top of their voices they ran towards 
the cottage door. A woman came out to 
see what was up. Bho was neatly dressed 
and had such a pleasant face that Sinclair 
took heart. 

“ Can you tell me which is Mrs. Sper- 
rin’s cottage'? ” 

“ The one yonder, sir.” She pointed 
to the cottage he had just left. 

“ Oh, then I have been there already, 
but she did not seem to care to see me. 
I wonder if you would tell me something 
about this place. I am the (’unite of Balm- 
worthy. Did you know Mr. A\ iillace ? He 
was the Cura'e before me. Did you ever 
see him over liere ? ” 

“No, sir; he never came a-near the 
place, leastways not more than once. I 
think they said something about his walk¬ 
ing through one afternoon, 'bout two 
years ago.” 

“ And have you never seen a Clergyman 
since ? ” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“ What do you do on Sundays ? ” 

" I’retty iiuu h as on other days, only 
the men don't have no work. They lio 
abed most of the day. There’s generally 


fighting of an afiemoon, and they drink 
a lot of beer; otherwise Sunday is pretty 
much as other days, sir.” 

“ I suppose they are in the brickfields 
now. What time do they have dinner ? ” 

"About one. There’s a clock as teUs 
them the time. It’s all job-work, and 
they’re paid by the number of bricks 
made.” 

“ What time do they stop work in the 
evening ? ” 

“They go on mostly as long as it’s 
light.” 

" And I suppose they are tired out when 
they come home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, it’s a hard life.” 

“ Well, thank you for telling me so 
much. I shall hope to see you again next 
week. I must go and have a look at the 
brick-making.” 

It waa nearly one o’clock os Sinclair 
made for the central point of the works, 
near the great kilns. Several men wero 
still at work, others were leaving off; 
some were already seated on the ground 
in groups, smoking their pipes or eating 
their humble fare. 

A few children were there, who had 
brought baskets of food and cans of beer 
to some of the men. A delicate-looking 
little girl, with long fair hair that reminded 
him of Violet Alroy, was giving a can to 
a big purly-fsced man wlio lay cn tho 
ground. She looked afraid, and with good 
cause. The man got up and took the can 
eagerly from her. In so doing, whether 
by his own awkwardness or her timiility, 
the can was upset, and more than half its 
contents spilled. With a violent rath the 
man struck the little fair head and knocked 
tho child down. Hu was lifting his iron- 
bound boot to kick her, when Sinclair 
sprang in between them, anil pushing the 
great ruffian aside with all his force, he 
sent him flying to the ground. 

The other men roared with laughter, 
and uttered guttural exclamations of 
surprise. 

Up got the man, blustering forth a 
torrent of furious language, and with 
clenched fists rushed at the ciu'ate. 
Some of the men drew nearer to watch 
the development of affairs. 

“ .\11 right,” said Sinclair; “you may 
kick me as much ns you like, but you 
don’t touch that little girl again if 1 can. 
help it ! ” 

Nimble as a panther Sinclair e.isily 
avoided the onslaught of his antagonist, 
and meantime showered blows upon him 
with his walking-stick, striking him again 
and again across the back and shoulders. 
One of the men shouted : “ Fair piny, 
gov'ner; give un a stick and Bill Spong 
will teach yer ! ” 

“ Give him a stick if you like.” said 
Sinclair, drawing a few paces off. " if I 
have not given him enough of it already. ’ 
stout weapon was quickly haiulod ti* 
Bill Spong, who advanced with suMiirt- 
fury to the attack. Sinclair parried taw 
or three mighty strokes, and then delivered 
one smart cut upon his atlversary's ii<.'hi 
wrist, causing him to drop the stick. 
Then having given him a few inoie 
sounding thwacks across his brawny 
shoulders, he said : “ Now, Bill Spmig. I 
have not given you half wliat you 
deserve for striking that little girl. Book 
here, you groat strong men; it u as a 
villaiuoiis and cniel shame of him I 
Surely \ou can ^ee that—your hearts are 
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not made of brick. No man worthy of 
the name ever struck a woman ! " 

The spectators were so filled with 
amazement that they did not know wliat 
to answer. 13ut one of them said : 

“ Well, for a preachin' chap you’re a rare 
plucky one, at any rate; but ef yer’d 
Ibusiit im with fists he’d have polished yer 
oh' in a wink.” 

I didn’t want to fight him.” said 
Sinclair, ” but I gave him a lesson, and I 
hope ho will not forget it.” 

•• Go at un with yer fists. Bill ! ” said 
another, with various expletives. Other 
voices chimed in to goad on the ruffian to 
vengeance. 

Burning for revenge, he took off his 
coat and rolled up his sleeves. Then he 
rushed at Sinclair ; but it was a short and 
one-sided conflict. Brute force was no¬ 
where against athletic strength aided 
liy science. Sinclair’s activity baffled 
every attempt of his adversary to reach 
him. Sinclair smote the bully four times 
full in the face, the last blow knocking 
him down. He lay there for some 
moments dazed and defeated. Tlie by¬ 
standers were silent with astonishment. 
Sinclair having recovered his breath pro¬ 
ceeded to improve the occasion. 

” Now, men, are you ready to listen to 
me for a few minutes, while you eat your 
dinner? " 

” Ay, sure,” said some; and another 
added, ” You may be one o’ they preachin’ 
chaps, young man, but you know how to 
use yer ten commandments .... There, 
Bill Spong, ’tain’t no good sulking. He’s 
a better man nor any of us, though he be 
the smallest of the lot; and he be a rare 
good sort, I'll worr'nt.” 

Bill Spong had felt quite enough of 
Sinclair’s prowess to admit the truth of 
that remark. Seeing that the others ac¬ 
knowledged the superiority which had 
been proved at bis expense, and unable 
to silence the admiration audibly ex¬ 
pressed on all sides, which in some mea¬ 
sure softened the sting of the thrashing 
he had just received—Bill Spong said : 

“ You’re the slipperest customer as ever 
I come across, young man, and I don’t 
want to bear yer no malice. I never 
touched the lass before, and wish I’d let 
her alone now—but she dropped the beer,” 
and the remembrance of that brought on 
another explosion of strong language. 


“Now look here, men,” said Sinclair; 
“ I came over to-day to see what sort of a 
place Dumblethorne was, and what sort 
of fellows you were; because I want to 
help you if I can. I’m not rich. I’ve got 
no sovereigns or even half-crowns to fling 
abo\it. But I may be able to do you some 
good in spite of that; and I’ll hope to 
come over every week if you caro to see 
me.” 

“Ay, sure, we'll be glad to sec yer.” 

Their rough simple hearts were more 
touched by his doughty deeds tlian by any 
eloquent appeal. He had v.’oii their re¬ 
spect, and he knew it. Hencefortli the way 
was open; it might be difficult to work 
much improvement in their conditicn, but 
Sinclair felt his enthusiasm quickened. 

Some one offered him a piece of brea<l 
and cheese. He sat down among them ; 
he ate and drank with them ; his inter¬ 
course was based tipon the instincts of tlieir 
common humanity; he talked to them 
about their labour, and just found bis way 
straight to their hearts. It was the only 
way, he believed; and he inwardly praised 
God for the gifts of physical strength and 
activity—talents with which lie had traded 
byself-dcnial, discipline, and exercise ; and 
now, as often before, their possession had 
stood him in good stead. The words al 
ROY were in his heart as lie dealt his 
mighty blows. He had felt like a (Crusa¬ 
der fighting against the fury of the op¬ 
pressor. 

\Vhen the dinner-hour was over, Sinclair 
asked if they stopped work for tea '! They 
did so. Should he come and see them 
again before he went back ? They begged 
him so to do. 

During the interval he visited several of 
the cottages, and as a rule met with a 
friendly reception. It was strange that 
hardly any one seemed to know wliat he 
wanted. They constituted a colony almost 
unfamiliar with the world outside. Hicir 
daily wants were bounded by the beershop 
and the baker’s cart. For the rest they 
ate the vegetables in their gardens, and an 
occasional slice of meat when the univer¬ 
sal provider of the neighbourhood sent his 
cart roimd. 

At five o’clock the Curate returned to 
the kilns, and found the entire army of 
brick-makers assembled. News of the ex¬ 
citement had spread to the farthest bor¬ 
ders of the brickeries, and every male was 


attracted to the spot. Not ft few women 
were also among the compiny. 

It was an impressive sight. Silent and 
expectant they waited for him to speak. 

He mounted upon a heap of bricks, and 
spoke straight from the heart, with un¬ 
covered heath 

“ My friends, I luave eoinc to see yon to¬ 
day for tlie first time, and I hope to come 
often, I want to lielp yon, and tench you. 
and make you happier—and with God’s 
help I shall succeed. tlia\o boon to seve¬ 
ral of your cottage} this afternoon, and 
seen your wives and cliilihen. T should 
like to see your homes inoro comfortable, 
your wives and children more clean and 
tidy. I fancy some of yon think that 
happiness consists in tlriiikiiig a quantity 
of beer. But beer does not really make 
strong men happy. A little of it may be 
all very well; but too mucli.of it is.all veiy 
bad. \Ve must find some other means. 
We are all Englishmen. Wo are proud of 
being Englishmen. I should just like be¬ 
fore I go to teach you a verso of a song, 
which says of somebody that he was an 
Englishman, and he seeiiicd to be proud 
of tlie fact. I'll sing it to you first it’s 
very short and easy to follow—and you 
must sing it afterwards, so listen : 

For he nilght Imre ln-.-ii 
A Duteliniftii, Turk, or I’ritt-iuii, 

Or All lialinn : 

Hut iu spite of Jill tonirations 
To iK'Iotlp to OtlllT tlM i'UlS 
He was an Iluili-hiu .a. 

Sinclair sang the verso twice in his loud¬ 
est voice. Then ho called upon ilio as¬ 
sembly to take it up. Home, whose cars 
were quicktocatcli the luiie, did so ; otlu rs 
soon joined; and oilters. They sang it 
once—tliey sang it twice they sang it ten 
times, roaring it out willi the lusty niliuiie 
of their stout lungs. Never hnti such a 
chorus roused the echoes over the i>ruail 
moor. 

“ There—yon know it now,” said Sin¬ 
clair, “ so I will wish you good evening.” 

The men cheered liimtotheeclio. Mjiuv 
of them shook hands with him. They 
waved their hats and yelled. As Sinclair 
walked homewards over the heather ho 
heard the refrain of that song mellowed 
by distance, and in his heart ho thanked 
God he was an Eiiglishmun. 

(To lx Cv.4.'t«UCt/.) 
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UODOLPHE DE GORTZ ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Vehne, 

Au/fiJr of in the Pa'ifi’^f “ The Clipper of the Clonds^' eie. 


rPitK thin crescent of the moon, like a 
L silver sickle, disappeared almost as 
soon as the sun set. A few clouds risins 
in the west soon extinfjuished the last 
t^leauis of twilight. Darkness {p-adually 
rose from below and covered all. The 
ring of mountains was blotted out in ob¬ 
scurity. and the castle soon disappeared 
beneath the pall of night. 

If the night promised to be very dark, 
there was nothing to indicate that it would 
bo troubled by any atmospheric disturb¬ 


ance, rain or storm: and this was fortunate 
for Mio Deck and his coiiipunion, who 
wore about to encamp in the open 
air. 

There was no clump of trees on this 
barren plateau of Orgall. Here and there 
were a few shrubs, which afforded no 
shelter against the nocturnal cold. There 
were rocks in plenty, some half-buried in 
the ground, others in such a state of equi¬ 
librium that the slightest push would 
have sent them rolling down into the hr- 
woods. 

The only plant that grew in profusion 


CHAPTER VI. 

on the rocky soil was the thistle known as 
Kussiivii tliorn, whose seeds, says Klisi'e 
lic'clus, were carried in tlieir coats by tlie 
Muscovite liorses —" a present of cheerful 
conquest which the Russians gave tlie 
Transylvanians.” 

A search w.as made for a more comfort¬ 
able place in which to pass the night, and 
which would afford some shelter against 
the fall in temperature which is remarkable 
in these altitudes. 

“ We have more than chances enough 


—to be miserable ! ” murmured Doctor 
Pat.ak. 

“ Are you not satisfied, then ? ” asked 
Nic Deck. 

“Certainly not! What a splendid 
place to catch a good cold or the rheum¬ 
atism, which I do not know how I slmll 
ever get cured of! ” 

A very artless confession on tlie part 
of the old quanvntine officer. How he 
regretted his comfortable little house at 
Werst, with its room so snug and its bed 
so well furnished with pillows and coun¬ 
terpane ! 


Among the stones on the Orgall plateau 
one had to be selected whose position 
offered tlie best shelter against the south¬ 
west wind, which was beginning to freshen. 
This was what Xic Deck did, and soon the 
doctor joined him behind a large rock, 
which was as Hat as a table on its upper 
surface. 

This stone was one of those stone 
benches amid the scabiouses and saxifrages 
which are frequently met with at tlie 
turnings of the road in Wollachia. While 
the traveller sits on them he can quench 
liis thirst with the water contained in a 
vase placed on them, and which is every 
day renewed by the country people. When 
Boron Bodolphe de Gortz lived at the 
castle this bench bore a bowl which the 
family servants never left empty. But 
now it was dirtj’ and worn and covered 
with green mosses, and the least shock 
would have reduced it to dust. 

At the end of the seat rose a granite 
shaft, the remains of an ancient cross, 
nothing being left of the arms, although a 
lialf-effaced groove showed where they had 
been. 

Doctor Patak, being a strong-minded 
man, was unable to admit that this cross 
could protect him against supernatural 
apparitions. But by an anomaly common 
to a good many of the incredulous,although 
he did not truly believe in God, he was 
not very far from believing in the devil. 
In his heart he believed the Chort was 
not far off; he it was that haunted the 
castle, and neither the closed gate, the 
raised drawbridge, the lofty wall, nor the 
deep ditch would keep him from coming 
out, if the fancy took him, to come and 
twist both their necks. 

And when the doctor saw that he had to 
spend a whole night under these conditions, 
he shuddered with terror. No ! It was 
too much to require of a human creature, 
and it would be more than the most 
energetic of characters could bear. 

And then an idea came to him tardily 
—an idea he had not thought of before he 
left Werst. It was Thursday evening, and 
on that day the people of tlie district, the 
country people, were careful not to go out 
after sundown. Thursday they knew to 
be a day of evil deeds. Their legends told 
them that if they ventured abroatl on that 
day they ran the risk of meeting with 
some evil spirit. And so no one moved 
about on the roads and byways after 
nightfall. 

And here was Doctor Patak not only away 
from home, but close to a haunted castle, 
two or three miles from the village. And 
here he would have to stopimtil the dawn 
came—if it ever came iigain ! lu truth, 
this was simply tempting fate ! 

Deep in these thoughts, the doctor saw 
the forester carefully take out of his bag a 
piece of cold nie.'it, after having a good 
drink from his Hask. The best thing, it 
occurred to him, was to do likewise, and 
ho did Ro. A leg of a goose, a thick 
slice of bread, was the least he could 
take to revive his strength. But if that 
calmed his Imnger, it didnot calm his fears. 



“ He heard the nyctalops.” 
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“Now let us sleep,” said Kic Deck, as 
soon as he had put his bag at the foot of 
the stone. 

” Sleep, forester? ” 

“ Good-night, Doctor.” 

“Good-night—that is easy to wish, 
but I am afraid it will not end well.” 

Nic Deck, being in no humour for 
conversation, made no reply. Accus¬ 
tomed by his vocation to sleep amid the 
woods, he threw himself down close to 
the stone seat and was soon in a deep 
sleep. And the doctor could but grumble 
between his teeth when he heard his 
companion breathing at regular inter%'als. 

As for him, it was impossible for him 
for some minutes to annihilate his senses 
of hearing and seeing. In spite of his 
fatigue he continued to see and to listen. 
His brain was a prey to those extrava¬ 
gant visions which are due to the troubles 
of insomnia. 

What was ho looking for in the depths 
of darkness ?—the hazy shapes of the 
objects which surrounded him, the scat¬ 
tered clouds across the sky, the almost 
imperceptible mass of the castle ? The 
rocks on the Orgall plateau seemed to be 
moving in a sort of weird saraband. And 
if they were to crumble on their bases, 
slip down the slope, roll on to the two 
adventurers, and crush tliein at the 
castle gate to which admission was denied 
them! 

The imhappy doctor got up; he listened 
to the noises which are ever present on 
lofty table-lands—those disquieting mur¬ 
murs which seemed to whisper and groan 
and sigh. He heard the nyctalops fanning 
the rocks with frenzied wing, the stryges 
in their nocturnal flight, and two or three 
pairs of funereal owls whose hooting 
echoed like a cry of pain. Then his 
muscles contracted all at once, and liis 
body trembled, bathed in icy perspira¬ 
tion. 

In this way the long hours went by 
until midnight. If the doctor had been 
able to talk, to exchange but a few words 
now and then, to give free course to his 
recriminations, he would have been loss 
afraid. But Nic Deck slept, and slept 
in a deep slumber. 

Midnight—that terrible hour, the lionr 
of apparitions, the hour of evil deeds! 

\^at could it be ? 

The doctor had just got up again. Ho 
was asking himself if he were awake, 
or if he were suffering from a night¬ 
mare. 

Overhead he thoxight he saw—no I he 
really did see—the strangest of shapes, 
lighted by a spectral light, pass fram one 
horizon to the other, rise, fall, and drift 
down with the clouds. They looked like 
monsters, dragons with serpents’ tails, 
hippogrypbs with huge wings, gigantic 
krakens, enormous vampires, flghtiug to 
seize him in their claws or swallow liim 
in their jaws. 

Then everything appeared to be in 
motion on the Orgall plateau—the rocks, 
the trees at its edge. And very distinctly 
a clanging at short inten als reached his 
car. 

“ The bell I ” he murmured, “ the castle 
bell! ” 

Yes! It was indeed the bell of the old 
chapel, and not that of the church at 
Vulkan, which the wind would have borne 
in the opposite direction. 

And now the strokes became more 


hurried. The hand that struck no longer 
tolled a funeral knell. No! It was an 
alarm, whose UTgent strokes were awaking 
the echoes of the Transylvanian frontier. 

As he listened to these dismal vibra¬ 
tions, Doctor Patak was seized with a 
convulsive fear, an irresistible terror 
which thrilled his whole body witli cold 
shudderings. 

But the forester had been awakened 
by the alarming clangour of the bell. He 
rose, while Doctor Patak seemed as if 
beside himself. 

Nic Deck listened, and his eyes tried 
to pierce the deep darkness wliich over¬ 
hung the castle. 

“That bell! That bell!” repeated 


Doctor Patak. “ It is the Chort that is 
ringing it!” 

Decidedly the poor terrified doctor was 
thinking more than ever of tlic evil one. 

The forester remained motionless, and 
did not reply. 

Suddenly a series of roars ns if from 
some Imge animal at a harbour’s mouth 
broke forth into tumultuous undulntions. 

For a long distance aronnd tiie air 
resounded with this deafening growl. 

Then a light darted from the centre of 
the donjon, an intense light, from wliicli 
leapt flashes of penetrating clearness and 
blinding coruscations. From what could 
come this powerful light, tlic irradiations 
of which spread in long slicets over the 
Orgall plateau 7 From what umiace 


came this photogenic stream, which 
seemed to embrace the rocks at the snino 
time as it bathed them with a straugo 
lividity ? 

—Nic!” e.xclaiinod the doctor, 
“Look at me! Am I a corpse like 
you •? ” 

In fact they had botli assumed a 
corpse-like look. Their faces were pallid, 
their eyes seemed to have gone, the 
orbits being apparently empty; llu ir 
cheeks were greyisli-green, hkC tlio 
mosses which the legend says grow on 
the heads of those who are hanged. 

Nic Deck was astounded at what ho 
saw, at what he heard. Doctor Patak 
was in the last stage of fright; his 


muscles retracted, his skin bristled, his 
pupils dilated, his body was seized with 
tetanic rigidity. As the poet of ilie 
“ Contemplations ” remarks, “ ho brcatlie<l 
in terror." 

. A minute-a minute or more —luijfcil 
this terrifying phenomenon. Tiien tin- 
strange light giadually went out. 1 )k- 
groaning ceased, and the Orgall plat<au 
resumed its silence and obscurity. 

Neither of tho men thonght any niom 
of sleep. The doctor overwhelmed with 
stupor, the forester upright against the 
stone scat, awaited the return of Ibo 
dawn. 

Wiiat did Nic Deck think of fliese 
lliin:,’'. which W(‘''e evidently so siijxT- 
natural to his eyes? Weretli'v not enough 
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to shake his resolution ? Did he still in¬ 
tend to pursue th's reckless adventure ? 

Certainly he had said that he would 
enter the castle, that lie would explore 
the donjon. Bat was it not enough for 
him to have coino to its insurmountable 
wall, to have evoked the anger of its 
guardian spirits, and provoked this 
trouble of tlio elements ? Would he be 
reproached with not having kept to his 
pvoiniso if he returned to the village 
witlinut having urged his folly to the end 
in entil ing this diabolic castle ? 

btiddenly (ho doctor threw himself upon 
him, seized him by the hand, and strove 
to drag liiin away, aaying in a hoarse 
voice, “ Como 1 come ! ” 


“ Nu ! " said Nic Deck. 

At last tlie night ended, and such was 
their mental state that neither forester 
nor doctor knew tlic time that elapsed 
until daybreak. They remembered no- 
tliing of (lie hours which preceded the 
first rays of tho morning. 

At tint monuint a rosy streak appeared 
on tlic crost of Paring, on the eastern ho- 
viz.on, on the other side of the valley of 
(he two Sils. Tlio faint white rays of 
dawn dispersed over tho depth of the sky, 
find siripod it ns if it were a zebra- 
skin. 

Nic Dock turned towards the castle. 
He saw it grow clearer and clearer : the 
donjon rc\ calocl itself from the high mists 
which cRino floating down the Vulkan 


slope; the chapel, the galleries, Ihe outer 
walls emerged from the nocturnal mists; 
and there on the corner bastion appeared 
the beech-tree, with its leaves rustling in 
the easterly breeze. 

There was no change in the ordinary 
aspect of the castle. Tlie bell was as 
motionless as the old feudal weather-vane. 
No smoke arose from the donjon chim¬ 
neys. and the barred windows remained 
obstinately closed. 

Above the platform, in the higher zones 
of the sky. a few birds were flying and 
gently calling to each other. 

Nic Deck turned to look at the principal 
entrance to the castle. The drawbridge 
up against the bay closed the postern be¬ 


tween the two stone pillars which boro 
the arms of the barons of Oortz. 

Had the forester resolved to continue 
this madly adventurous expedition to the 
end ? Yes; and his resolution liad not 
been siiaken by the events of the night. 
A thing said was a thing done—that was 
his motto, .as we know. Neither the 
mysterious voice which had threatened 
him personally at the “ King Matliias,” 
nor tho inexplicable phenomenon of 
Boimd and light he had just witnessed, 
would stop him from entering the castle. 
An hour would be enough for him to 
hurry through the galleries, visit the 
keep, and then, having fulfilled his pro¬ 
mise. he would return to Werst, where he 
would arrive during tho morning. 


As to Doctor Patak. he was now only 
an inert machine, without either the 
strength to resist or to insist. He would 
go where he was driven. If he fell it 
would be impossible to lift him again. 
The terrors of the night had reduced him 
to complete imbecility, and he made no 
observation when the forester pointed to 
the castle and said— 

“ Come on ! ” 

And yet the day had returned, and the 
doctor could have got back to Werst with¬ 
out fear of losing himself in the Plesa for¬ 
ests. He hazi no reason to wish to remain 
with Nic Deck, and if he did not abandon 
bis companion to return to the village, it 
was owing to his being no longer conscious 
of the state of affairs, and merely a body 
witliout a mind. And so wlicn the for¬ 
ester dragged him towards the slope of 
the counterscarp he made no resistance. 

But was it possible to enter tlie castle 
otherwise than by the gate ? That was 
wlmt Nic Deck endeavoured to discover. 

The wall showed no breach, no falling 
in, no excavation giving access to the in¬ 
terior. It was indeed surprising that 
these old walls were in such a state of 
preservation, but this was doubtless due 
to tlieir tliickness. To climb to the line 
of crenellatioiiR whicii crowned them ap¬ 
peared to bo impracticable, as they rose 
some forty feet above the ditcli. And it 
seemed as though Nic Deck, at the very 
moment of reaching the Castle of (lie 
Carpathians, was to fail, owing to insur¬ 
mountable obstacles. 

Fortunately—or very nnfortunately for 
him—there stood above the postern a sort 
of loophole, or rather an enibmsiire, 
through which formerly pointed tho 
muzzle of a culverin. By making use of 
one of the chains of tlie dr.awbridge whicli 
hung down Vo the ground, it would not be 
very difiieult for an active, vigorous man 
to hoist himself up to this embrasure. Its 
width was sufficient to allow of a man to 
pa.ss, un!es.s it was barred on the in.side, 
and Nic Dick could probably niaiuige to 
git through it within tlie castle wall. 

Tho forester saw at once that this was 
the only way open to him, and that is 
why, followed by the unconscious doctor, 
he went obliquely down the inner slope 
of the counterscarp. 

They were soon iit the bottom of the 
ditch, which was strewn with stones auiiii 
the thickets of wild plants. They could 
hardly find a place to step, and they wore 
not sure that nn'riads of venomous beasts 
did not swarm in tho herbage of this 
humid excavation. 

In tlie middle of the ditch, and parallel 
to the wall, wa.s tlie ancient trench, now 
nearly dry, which they could just stride 
across. 

Nic Deck, having lost nothing of his 
mental or bodily energy, went on coolly 
and qtiietly, while the doctor followed him 
mechanically, like an animal at the end 
of a string. 

After crossing ths trench, the forester 
went along the base of the curtain for 
some twenty yards, and stopped under¬ 
neath the gate close to one end of the 
chain of the drawbridge. By the help of 
his hands and feet he could thence easily 
reach the line of stonework that jutted 
out just below the embrasure. 

Evidently Nic did not intend to compel 
the doctor to take part with hiin in this 
escalade. So heavy a man could not 
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have <1oue it. He therefore contented 
himself with giving him a vigorous shake 
to make him understand, and then advised 
him to wmt without moving at the bottom 
of the ditch. 

Then Nic Deck commenced to climb 
ifp the chain, and this was merely 
child’s play for his mountaineer’s 
muscles. 

But when the doctor found himself 
Alone, the true position of tilings, to a 
certain extent, recurred to him. He 
understood, he looked, he saw liis com¬ 
panion already suspended a dozen feet 
from the ground, and in a voice choking 
with the bitterness of fear,' he cried— 

“ Stop—Nic—Stop 1 ” 

The forester heard him not. 

“ Come—come—or I will go away ! ” 
cried the doctor. 

“ Go, then,” said Nic. 

And he continued to climb the chain of 
the drawbridge. 

Doctor Ptttak, in a paroxysm of terror, 
would have gone back again up the slope 
of the counterscarp, so as to reach the 
crest of the Orgall plateau and return f ull 
speed to-Werst. 

Bui—^ prodigy to which the wonders of 
the preceding night were os nothing—he 
could not move. His feet were held fast 
as if they had been seized in the jaws of 
a vice. Could he place one before the 
other? No. They stuck by the heels 
and soles of his boots. Had the doctor 
been taken in a trap ? He was too much 
frightened to look, but it seemed os though 
he was held by the nails in his boots. 

Wliatever it was, the poor man was 
immovable. He was fixed to the ground. 
Not having strength to cry out, he 
stretched out his hands in despair. It 
looked as tliougli he sought to be rescued 
from the embrace of some gnome hidden 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Meanwliile Nic Deck had got as far as 
the postern, and he was placing his hand 
on the ironwork in which the hinges of 
the drawbridge were embedded. 

A cry of pain escaped him, then tlirow- 


ing himself back as if he had been struck 
by lightning, he slipped along the chain, 
which a fin^ instinct made him clutch, 
and rolled to the bottom of the ditch. 


“ The voice truly said that misfortune 
would come to me,” he murmured, and 
then he lost consciousness. 

(To be continued.) 



“ Uow long I remained insensible I cannot 
XI say. Svhen I recovered consciousness I 
found myself pinned to the ground by a heavy 
weight, and peering through my half-closed 
eyelids I saw the dead body of the tiger lying 
across my legs. Near it was iny gun. the 
stock shattered and splintered by a terrible 
death-bite. 1 made an effort to drag myself 
from under the tiger's body, and then found 
that my riglit arm was dislocated at tlie 
shoulder, while a sharp pain in my side 
showed that some of my ribs were broken. 
Any hope of getting free without help was 
clearly out of the question, as 1 felt quite 
sick and faint with pain. I lay still for a 
while, and then managed to get hold of a 
whistle which I carried round my neck for 
the purpose of signalling to the beaters. 
With great difficulty 1 mustered strength to 
blow a shrill blast, and to my great joy it 
was answered by a shout from the direction 
of tny camp. I whistled again, and in a few 
minates Amir Khan appeared, tulwar in hand. 


THE WITCH-TIGER. 

By T, M. Francis, 

Author of “J/jr Firtt Shari," etc, 

PART IV. 

followed by two police constables armed with 
muskets and fixed bayonets. It was as much 
as the three of them could do to drag the 
tiger off me; but at last I was free, and 
made shift to stand up, leaning on Amir 
Khan's shoulder. One of the constables 
rushed off to camp, and speedily came back 
with a lot of men carrying bamboos, ropes, 
and a charpoy, or native bedstead. A litter 
was speedily made, and on this I was carried 
back to camp, while the dead tiger was borne 
triumphantly behind me, slung on a bamboo. 

“The hullabaloo that ensued was something 
terrific! Every abusive epithet that native 
ingenuity could devise W'as heaped on the 
carcass of my enemy ; and it was all I could 
do to prevent the excited natives from hack¬ 
ing it to pieces then and there. I put a 
guard of police over it, and then proceeded to 
repair damages. It was a tough job to get 
my dislocated shoulder into its proper place 
again, os matters were complicated by the 
broken ribs; but at last I beard a welcome 
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click as the joint came into place, and I 
hod bandages improvised from some of the 
servants’ cummerbunds* to keep the anu 
strapped to my side, and at the same time to 
protect my broken ribs, until such time ar. I 
could get them attended to by the Civil Sui • 
geon. Then I took some refreshment, of 
which I felt much in need, and sallied out 
once more towards the witch's hut, this tiiuo 
attended by quite a retinue. On nearing the 
hut 1 made all my attendants stand back, 
while I went on alone, so as not to alarm the 
old woman. 

“ I called out' Ho, Amah! ’ but there was 
no reply. 1 knocked at the door with my 
left band—dead silence 1 Then I raised my 
foot and gave the door a push, when it opened 
stiffly and with difficulty. The hut was empty 1 

“1 stepped across the threshold, and looked 
round me with much curiosity, mingled with 
a somewhat guilty feeling, as if 1 were ires- 
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passing, and might be summaril; ejected at 
any moment. Everything was scrupulously 
neat in its arrangement, though the dust lay 
thick everywhere, showing that the hut had 
remained unoccupied tor a length of time. 
On bamboo pegs driven into the mud walls 
were suspended some of the old woman's 
garments, all spotlessly clean except for the 
dust. A neatly made charpoy in one corner 
of the room was covered with a rezai or 
quilt, padded with cotton, and was fitted with 
gauze curtains to keep off the mosquitos. 
In another corner was a mud fireplace 
or cJuMla, with an ingeniously contrived 
chimney; and ranged on shelves let in across 
the corners of the hot were cooking utensils, 
and a modest little collection of English 
crockery. But the most noteworthy article 
was a huge chest of some dark wood, mounted 


profoundly. * My lord, your slave has found 
the den in a hill about a ko» (two miles) to 
the north, and there lie the bones of many 
whom this evil beast has slain.’ 

“' Show me the place at once ! Let no one 
come with us but Amir Khan and two con¬ 
stables. Four more will stay to guard this 
hut, while the rest go back to camp and 
bring a bullock-cart here to carry away the 
chest and other property, cutting a road 
through the jungle where it is required. I will 
come back here to see the things removed.’ 

The people did not half like this, but I 
was determined not to have a lot of gobe- 
mouch<iS with me, gaping and making idiotic 
remarks at the horrible sight which I knew 
awaited us. 

“Off we went, the puggee of course lead¬ 
ing. Before long we got into the jungle, 


this rocky pathway, I could not help tbiak- 
ing how often it must have been traversed by 
the man-eater with a ghastly burden in its 
jaws. Here and there I could see shreds of 
clothing which had been torn off by the 
thorny bushes which fringed the bill-side, 
and once we passed a long strip of gaudy- 
coloured cotton fabric, evidently torn hrom a 
woman’s sarec. 

“ It cost me great pain to enter the cave, as 
the opening was less than four feet high. 
But after crawling on hands and knees for a 
few yards, we came into a high-vaulted 
cavern, dimly lighted by two or three open¬ 
ings near the top, which had probably been 
made by burrowing porcupines. 

“A most terrible sight met our eyes as we 
entered. The cavern was a veritable charnel- 
house I All over its rocky floor were scattered 
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on fonr small wheels, so that one person 
could easily roll it along. It was secured by 
three massive clamps of iron, each of which 
was fastened by a Chubb’s padlock. Evi¬ 
dently this was the old woman’s treasure- 
chest, and 1 determined to have it and her 
other belongings sent under a guard of police 
for deposit in my treasury, in case we failed 
to find the old woman. 

“ Just then a great commotion arose out¬ 
side, and I could hear my people shouting 
* Husoor I htuoor! ' (your Highness! your 
Highness !) I hurried out. and was met by 
Amir Khan, all ablaze with excitement. ‘ My 
lord, one of the puggees (trackers) has found 
the tiger’s den, and the poor old woman 
whom we called a witch. May Allah forgive 
ns for our evil speaking ! ’ 

“Tbepti^^cenow came forward, salaaming 


which became thicker and thicker as we pro¬ 
ceeded. Amir Khan hewed a way for me with 
his tultcar. and one of the constables, a wiry 
little Goorkha, did yeoman’s service with his 
kookrc4, the heavy curved knife which they 
use instead of a sword; but even then it was 
terribly hard work to get through that dense, 
thorny jungle. Just as I began to feel dead¬ 
beat, the puggee pulled up and whispered to 
me, ‘ We are close to the hill now, my lord.’ 
Ten minutes' more hocking and hewing, as 
we worked our way up an increasing upward 
slope, and then we emerged into light 
brushwood, beyond which rose a steep hill¬ 
side. The part facing us was almost perpen¬ 
dicular, but there was a track rising diagon¬ 
ally along a ledge of rocks, and ending in the 
mouth of a cave about halt-way up the steep 
face of the hill. As we made our way along 


the awful relics of humanity, from almost 
complete skeletons to scattered bones and 
skulls, to some of which the decayed flesh 
and skin were still adhering ; and the air was 
heavy with the sickening odour of putrefac¬ 
tion. Apart from the other bodies (as if she 
were isolated even in death) was one which 
I instantly recognised as that of the unfortu¬ 
nate Amah. The skin of her face and head, 
blackened by decay, was still tightly drawn 
over the fleshless skull, whose eye-sockets 
seemed to glow with some supernatural light, 
while the sharp, yellow teeth grinned 
savagely at me as I stood there trembling 
with horror, pain, and bodily weakness. 
Long tresses of white hair, now tinged with 
yellow, still adhered to the grinning skull; 
and though the bones of the left arm had 
been tom away by the man-eater, the maimed 
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right hand was still attached to the body. 
Among the bones of the pelvis glittered a 
silver waist-chain, attached to which were 
three large rusty keys. With much diffi¬ 
culty, I managed to open the clasp of this 
{none of my companions would touch it) and 
took possession of both chain and keys. 
I then counted the skulls, and found that 
there were seventeen in all, four of which 
had belonged to the bodies of little children, 
while of the others live were those of women, 
and the rest of men. Nearly all the adult 
skulls were crushed in by a tremendous blow 
from behind, like that which had slain the 
Ojha. Scattered here and there were keys, 
amulets, and gold and silver bangles and 
trinkets, all of which I carefully collected. 
Then we left that awful cave, and I cannot 
tell you how thankful I was to como out 
once more into the sunlight, and to breathe 
the pure, fresh air ! 

“We went back to the poor old woman’s 
hut, along the pathway which had been cut for 
me fhrough the jungle. Here we found two 
bullock-carts, a number of police, and a per¬ 
fect army of villagers. The latter were 
thronged all round the hut, at the door of 
which stood two policemen with fixed 
bayonets, while the other two patrolled 
round the hut, keeping off the mob, who 
were almost frantic with curiosity and 
greed. A report had spread that the hut 
was full of treasure ; and if it had not been 
for their wholesome dread of the Sirkar, I 
fancy the people would have taken it by 
storm. Each of my late companions was 
pounced upon by a gang of eager interviewers 
who drank in their story, with occasional 
^interjections such as ' Wah! ivah!' and 
‘ linp Ti bap I' 

“ In a very few minutes, the chest was 
dragged out and lashed on one of the carts. 


while the remaining property was packed on 
the other. The mud floor was dug up, and 
the walls were probed, but no treasure or 
hiding-places were found in either. Then 
we set off for camp, the carts surrounded 
by a strong guard of police. The moment 
we left the hut, in dashed the excited mob 
of treasure-seekers; and we could bear them 
fighting and yelling inside, as they pursued 
their fruitless quest. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, I got back 
to headquarters with the chest, after making 
over the other things which 1 hod found in 
the cave to those who could prove their being 
next-of-kin to the late owners. I had a 
sharp touch of fever after my broken ribs 
were set, and the doctor told me afterwards 
that I raved horribly, almost like a man 
with delirium tremens—except that I raved 
about witches, and tigers, and skeletons, in¬ 
stead of reptiles and demons. When I had 
recovered sufficiently to sit up in bed, I 
called in the doctor and the district superin¬ 
tendent of police, t? help me in opening the 
chest and making an inventory of its con¬ 
tents. Tliese were very remarkable. There 
were a mass of papers, three old war ntedals, 
several bars of gold and silver, quaint-Iooking 
ornaments and utensils made of the same 
precious metals, a chamois-leather bag full 
of gold mohurs and ashriiffees, some of them 
very rare and valuable, with a few English 
guineas and seven-shilling pieces, a smaller 
bag full of cut and rough diamonds and 
other precious stones, with a number of 
magnificent pearls, and a large morocco 
case containing three miniatures. It seemed 
from the papers that the old woman had 
been married to a native non-commissioned 
officer in the old Company’s army (he must 
have been a wonderful man for loot!), and 
had acted as nurse to the children of the 


colonel commanding her husband’s regiment. 
We could find no clue to her later life. How 
it was that, possessed of such ample means, 
she bad chosen to bury herself in a lonely 
village, and to remain there for years, bated 
and shunned by all the inhabitants, must 
for ever remain a mystery. 

“As the old woman Idt no heirs, all her 
property was escheated to Government; and 
the jewels, bullion, and other valuables were 
lodged in the Toahakhdna (place for the deposit 
of valuable property) and were ultimately sold 
by auction in Calcutta at one of the sales of 
Toahakhdna property, where they realised 
several thonsand pounds. 1 bought some 
of the rarer coins for my cabinet, and also 
bought the miniatures in memory of the 
poor old woman whose long life had ended 
so tragically. Like to see them ? ” 

Sir A. went for his despatch-box, and took 
out a large packet swathed in the finest 
Dacca muslin, yellow with age. Unwrapping 
this, he disclosed a large oval case of 
morocco leather, with a cushion of white 
velvet inside, embedded in which were three 
miniatures set in gold, and delicately painted 
on ivory. The centre one represented a 
British officer and his wife, in the quaint 
costumes of 1815 or thereabouts. On the 
left was the portrait of a pretty little girl, 
and on the right that of a boy. (“Just like 
that young rascal Bob!” grunted Sir A., 
{minting to it.) In gold letters on the outer 
case was this inscri{>tion : 

PREBESTKn TO 

MOTEE AMAH, 

OUn TRIED A.VD FAITIIFDL SERVANT. 

BALFU UIDDLETON, COLONEL U.E.I.C.S. 

ELLEN MIDDLETON. 

October 4th, 1810. 

[the end.] 


H U.S. Hornet had not been anchored an 
. hour in the lagoon-like harbour, before 
Colonel Evans, of the Kingston garrison, 
stepped on board. Twelve months had 
passed since the vessel was last in Jamaican 
waters; consequently, the colonel and 
Captain Bolsover, the Hornet's commander, 
Imd much to say to each other about matters 
that had occurred in the interval. Tiicir 
reminiscences had not yet shown any signs 
of exhaustion, when a casual remark of the 
colonel’s, concerning the negroes of the 
island, caused Captain Bolsover to observe : 

“ But I thought Obeahism was a thing of 
the past.” 

“ Not quite,” replied Colonel Evans. “ The 
nngic of Obi is still invoked covertly by 
the blacks. Many Obeahmen, even in these 
days, manage to live in idleness by selling 
amulets and philters to charm away the evil 
influences that torment their credulous clients. 
The most noted of them, in fact, succeed in 
scraping together a tidy sum of money. 
IVhy, it is reckoned that the murderer of old 
Bulbeau—the most notorious Obeahinan 
hereabouts—must have carried off two or 
three hundred pounds.” 

“His murderer?” interposed the com¬ 
mander inquiringly. 

“ Oh I I forgot you were not here when it 
happened,” was the rejoinder. “ Well, two 
days ago, old Bulbeau—a bald, wizened 
specimen of black depravity—was found 
dead in his hut. He had been murdered in 
the night. The thatch of his hovel, in which 
It is supposed he secreted his hoard, had 
evidently been disturbed before the police came 


THE OBEAHMAN’S HOARD. 
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to examine ohe place, and not so much as 
a brass farthing had been left behind.” 

" Then I suppose the sum you mention 
was found upon the murderer when he was 
captured.” 

“ I’ve no doubt it wilt be when he is cap¬ 
tured. Uptonow, however, the police haven’t 
been able to trace him. It is thought he 
must either have made for the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, where he is still in hiding, or that he 

has managed to get clear away to Cuba in- 

But here's a young gentleman to speak to 
you, I think,” 

Captain Bolsover turned round. A bright, 
fair-haired midshipman, crossing the deck, 
saluted him. 

“ Ah. Mr. Bridge ! ” said the commander. 
“ Ready to start, I see ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, if I may go ashore at once.” 

“ Certainly. When do you expect to reach 
your uncle's ? " 

" Before dusk, I hope, sir,” said Frank 
Bridge ; “ that is, if 1 can hire anytliing like 
a decent horse. Although the road over the 
hills is rough and winding, the distance in 
a bee-line cannot be more than twenty miles.” 

“ Every inch of which I am aware you 
know,” said the captain. “ I am sorry cir¬ 
cumstances won't allow me to spend a few 
days with your uncle, as I half-promised to 
do. Oh, by the bye. that reminds me. I’ve 
got something for him. When I stayed with 
him last year, Evans, he told me that the 
only whisky he could get was vile stuff.” 

•• Yes, good wliisky is a rare commodity 
in Jamaica,” opined the colonel. 

“ Personally, I think all spirits are best 
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tabooed in the tropics. However, I said I 
would bring him a small keg of real usque¬ 
baugh when the Hornet next visited 
Kingston.” Turning to Frank, he added : 
“ But you’ve a long ride before you, and per¬ 
haps I'd better send it by some other mes¬ 
senger.” 

" I can easily carry it on the horse.” 
Frank hastened to say. “ It will counter¬ 
balance iny own baggage." 

“ Very well, then. I’ll send one of the 
men ashore with it.” 

Within the hour, Frank rode out of 
Kingston, his valise and the whisky keg 
slung across the saddle in front of him. 
Over the lowlands on the outskirts of the 
town, past the orange and pimento groves, 
past the morass with its reeds and water 
withes, his progress was sure and fairly 
rapid; but when he debouched into the 
bridle-path running parallel with the Blue 
Mountains, the toilsome part of his journey 
began. The canc-lielcis and coffee plantations 
had given way to rugged and tlrickly-woode*! 
country, cut up into wild grandeur by rocky 
ravines; the forest of cedars, pines, and 
cashaw trees closed in U|)on him till the 
branches met overhead. Loose stones and 
sudden dips in the track rendered advance 
at more than a walking pace extremely 
hazardous. 

To make matters more exasperating, the 
feeble light that filtered through the dense 
canopy of foliage was gradually becoming 
dimmer, and the air, as it seemed, took 
upon itself a lurid, angry tint. Not till then 
did Frank fully understand the phrase of the 
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negro whom he had passed Just before he 
quitted the road. 

“ !tfake haste, mas'," the man had said. 
“ We’s gwine to have gully down." 

The oppressive stillness of the forest, the 
close, heavy atmosphere, the midday dark¬ 
ness, were all predictive of a tropical storm. 
And the young midshipman’s aciiuaintaiicc' 
with tropical storms told him that his present 
position was no enviable one. Within ten 
minutes of the bursting of the clouds, the 
parched earth would have enough and to spar-j 
of water, the hollows would become brimming 
pools, every little inequality in the slop? 
above him would have its dependent rill. 
The path he now traversed would be trans¬ 
formed into a dashing torrent, and the dried 
watercourses he bad yet to cross would 
assume the proportions of rivers swift and 
raging, that would bear horse and rider 
away to destruction if he attempted to ford 
them. 

Still he rode on, urging the animal he 
bestrode to a jog-trot, and hoping against hope 
that he might reach his uncle's house, now 
eight miles ahead, ere the deluge was upon 
him. Presently, a few big drops of rain and 
the rumble of distant thunder warned him 
that his fears and not his hopes were to be 
realised. 

“ A pleasant outlook, this,” he murmured, 
looking round. *' Not a sign of shelter to 

be- Ah, I’d forgotten that! This is the 

place where we came shooting last year. 
I remember, now, that there was an 
old tumble-down cabin somewhere near 
here. I wonder if I can find it again, for 
any port is welcome in a storm.” 

Jumping from his horse, Frank led the 
animal some distance up the valley that 
opened out on bis right; he then ascended 
the steep bank. At the further end of the 
clearing upon which he emerged stood the 
dilapidated hut he was in search of. 

“ Some unfortunate nigger, I suppose,” 
thought Frank, “ran up this shanty, aban¬ 
doning it when he found that the stony 
melon-patch was unprofitable. At any rate 


it was deserted last year, and—hilloa! it 
seems to be inhabited now.” 

By this time the rain was coming down in 
sheets, and Frank made all haste across the 
open space. Fastening his horse under the 
low shed at the side of the cabin, he advanced 
t.i the worm-eaten door and knocked. He 
received no answer. Again he knocked, and 
yet the silence within was unbroken. 

*• Umph, that’s queer!” he soliloquised. 
" I could have sworn I saw a face Just now, 
but I suppose I must have been mistaken. 
Anyhow, here goes for the inside.” 

Sj saying, he pushed the door open; the 
rusty hinges creaked dolefully. The hut was 
almost in complete darkness, the light from the 
window only serving to make that “ darkness 
visible.” Peering in, Frank took a hasty 
.survey of the interior. Apparently the room 
was empty. 

He stepped over the threshold. His foot 
h.nl scarcely touched the uneven floor when a 
hca%y blow descended upon his head. Frank 
staggered blindly forward. Another blew, and 
ho dropped in a huddled heap, insensible. 

How long he lay there, of course he could 
not know, but he was made painfully con¬ 
scious of the recovery of his senses. A dull 
ache, varied every few seconds by acute, 
throbbing pangs, racked bis brain. It was as 
much as he could do to refrain from crying 
out in his agony. But the tliick, guttural voice 
that fell upon his ears warned him of the folly 
of doing so. 

" I not kill derft two,” the maudlin utterance 
went on. “I not kill. No ; Pete he kill dem 
both two. Fust de ole man, den de young 
'un. I only look on; Pete kill." A gurgling 
sound and the smacking of lips followed this 
assertion : “ Ah. dat is good—good ! ” 

Fi^nk cautiously opened his eyes. In the 
gloom he could indistinctly make out the form 
of a negro, who, squatting on his haunches 
in the corner of the squalid hut, was in the 
act of raisingacalabash to his lips. A stifling 
odour of spirits, and the broached cask at the 
black’s side, were sufficiently indicative of the 
contents of the calabash. A second negro. 


prone npon the floor, breathed stertorously. 
He was evidently in a drunken sleep. 

“ Good—good ! ” repeated the toper, again 
filling the drinking vessel. " Pete asleep; 
now all for me. Gold ’n’ whisky. Want 
nothin’ more. Oh, for 

‘■P’raiH we all l>c rle.-vil to-mollow; 

Bow us all B'Toss. 

Deu wliy we for to giieh an' iwUow. 

'Cross lie sileii' rlbUer." 

The last word of the negro's song was 
scarcely out of his mouth before his head 
dropped upon his breast. The calabash fell 
from his hand, and he, too, slept. 

As soon as Frank thought he could 
venture with safety, he crawled to the door. 
The cool, fresh air gave him new strength- 
IJnhitching his horse’s reins, after soverel 
ineffectual attempts, he succeeded in clam¬ 
bering into the saddle. Happily, the storm 
had passed by; indeed, the steaming miFt 
that rose from the earth was the only trace 
left of the recent downpour. 

Sick and faint, half mad with the agony he 
suffered, Frank at length anived at his uncle’s 
house. In a few disjointed sentences he told 
his tale. 

Half a dozen men were at once despatched 
in quest of the two negroes. They were still 
asleep where Frank left them. Next day, 
securely bound, they were marched off to 
Kingston, and straightway clapped in gaol. 
Certain articles found upon them, as well as 
two hundred pounds in gold and silver, left 
no room for doubting that they were the 
murderers of old Bulbeau, the Obeahntan. 

Seven weeks elapsed before Frank could 
leave his bed ; at one time it was feared that 
the brain-fever would be more than a match 
for tlie young sailor. 

“It was a narrow shave,” the doctor re¬ 
marked. “ Nothing but a strong constitution 
could have brought you through.’’ 

“ No,” said Frank, laughingly ; “ nothing 
but a strong constitution, and a remarkably 
thick skull.” 


THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1892 AND 1893. 


L 4ST year the weather was fairly dry. and 
the scoring comparatively liigh. There 
were 42,887 runs obtained in the champion¬ 
ship encounters as again.st 34,'200 made tho 
year before, but this enormous advanco of 
over 8,000 was due in a great measure to tlie 
additional matches that had to be played 
owing to all “the premier nine” for the 
first time playing out and home matilies with 
each other. This year the series will again 
be complete as shown by the season’.s pro¬ 
gramme, which we give on the following jjage. 

The premier matches, those between the 
<»entleraen and Players, are to take place in 
the thick of the season as usual, but the old 
arrangement has been reverted to, and that 
at the Oval is to come first, on July 0. the 
Lord’s match taking place on the following 
Monday, and, as last year, there is to bo a- 
third match in September at Hastings. In 
1892 the Players won both the I,ondon 
matches, but the contest in either case was 
of little interest owing to the unusual diffi¬ 
culty in securing representative elevens, even 
among the professionals. 

The best match of the year, outside the 
county circle, was undoubtedly that between 
Oxford and Cambridge, which was as good a 
one as Iras ever been played between the 
Universities. It produced, in 1,100, the 
greatest number of runs obtained in the 
match; the record for an innings, 38><. was 
tied, curiously enough by the losing side; 
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for the first time three centuries were made 
in the course of the game; and the crowd 
exceeded all previous crowds at these meet¬ 
ing.-,, there having been some twenty 
thousand people on the ground on the second 
d'-iy. and over forty thousand attendances 
during the three days tlio match lasted. 
Oxford’s first venture produced as many runs 
as there are days in the year. Mr. M. It. 
Jardine, in his fourth year, at last coming 
off, and with a vengeance, his 140 being the 
second highest individual score made in the 
long series of matches, and, added to the 39 
he made in the second innings, enabling him 
to secure the highest aggregate of any Oxford 
or Cambridge blue. 

Jardine belongs to the steady brigade when 
at the wickets, and the al6rt and active when 
in the field; and he was ably helped and 
encouraged by Mr. V. T. Hill, who simply 
electrified the house, or the ground, or the 
gallery, or the grand stand, or whatever it 
may be, by a specimen of Zummerzet work, 
as now understood on cricket grounds, good 
hard, free, left-hand hitting; 18 fours, 
5 throes, 7 doubles, and a few singles, making 
up 114, ending in “caught,” of course, 
ca’.:ght by a namesake, the ball flying from 
Hill to Hill. Cambridge’s first innings was 
remarkable for a long series of breakdowns, 
and only yielded IfiO, but the follow on was 
simply magnificent, and did not end until 
388 appeared on the telegraph board; 


Latbam, late of Malvern, and Rtreatfeild 
knocking up a hundred runs in le.ss than an 
hour, and Strcalfeild not being disnii.«se<l 
until he was credited with llli. Oxford 
wanted 184 to win, and with the aid of an 
uiK-xpected 38 from Berkeley, a brilliant 71 
no*, out from Palairot, also a Sonicrsetshivo 
man, an<l the Scotsman’s 39 above nu iitioneJ, 
they succeeded in scoring l87 for fi\o 
wickets, and managed by good sound cricket 
to win the match from the admittedly 
stronger eleven. The result was a surprise, 
due in a great measure to J. B. Wood’s luks, 
which the Cantabs laughed nt, to their cost, 
in the first innings. This year the old rivals 
are to meet again on the first Monday in 
July, with a large infusion of new blues. 

The leading counties will play much the 
same elevens ns they did last year. Glou¬ 
cestershire, in the Graces, has only two 
members left of the marvellous eleven with 
which they won their way to fame; but 
“ E. M." is still too good a man to stand 
down, and *' W. G.” is of course indispensa¬ 
ble. With Mr. Rice, Mr. Kitcat, and Captain 
Luard to help him, to say nothing of the m»'j 
of the middle period, like Mr. Kadcliffe ntid 
Painter, Gloucestershire batting is not likely 
to be weak —at any rate it was anything but 
weak in 1892, although it only resulted in 
the winning of a solitary match. Only one 
win in a season! And that only over 
Kent. 
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Eeot has been under a thickening cload 
ever since Lord Harris took away the sun¬ 
shine with him to Bombay. His lordship 
was supposed to have given np cricket when 
he took a Governorship; but he still bats 
away merrily nnder a tropical sun, and his 
season’s average is 46, and he is not above 
getting a century, while his A.D.C. simply 
doubles his lordship’s greatest score, and 
claims an average of 80. And this in 
Bombay ! No wonder that the men of Kent 
are longing for that Governorship to end. 
And yet Kent did not do so hopelessly in 
1892. They beat Sussex at Gravesend and 
Gloucestershire at Canterbury, and they 


tune. There were only four of its members 
who played in all its matches, and though 
seven of the team averaged over 20, none 
reached 30 ; the best man being Smith of 
Oldham. The bowling was, of course, all 
right in the hands of Briggs and Mold and the 
veteran Watson, but the batting was uncer¬ 
tain and the general play rather slack. They 
lost both London matches; but at the Oval 
the ground was much against them, although 
as we heard in the crowd. “ A hour of 
’Ornby would wake ’em up ! ” Mr. Hornby 
appeared only in four matches, and this may 
certainly have had something to do with what 
seemed to be a slight attack of demoralisation. 


obvious that if they kept their place they 
would be lucky. Three more defeats followed 
at the hands of Notts, Surrey, and Somerset •, 
and the season ended with six losses to be 
deducted from seven wins. The batsmen 
were as usual well to the fore. Mr. Stanley 
Scott was in great form, and had his best year. 
He headed the team’s average in 1882, 1885, 
1K86, but it was not until 1892 that he was 
easily first, and indeed, in his 224 against 
Gloucestershire, made the highest individual 
score of the year in first class cricket. As he 
is now in his fortieth year he is not likely to 
last long, but while he lasts, Middlesex has a 
tower of strength. He is a typical Middlesex 
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drew five matches, which means that they 
lost nine out of the standard sixteen. Mr. 
Patterson, on a short scries of nine matches, 
had an average of 39, and A. Hearne 
averaged 32, and there were four other mem¬ 
bers of the team ranging over 20; but the 
bowling was poor and the fielding poor, and 
there was evident room for improvement in 
all branches of the game, which may or may 
not come in 1893. At any rate it is to be 
hoped that the team will not again come off 
as badly os they did at Tonbridge last July, 
when Lancashire beat them by an innings 
and 330 runs. 

Lancashire, the fourth on last year's list, 
was curiously unequal in its quality and for- 


However, we are informed that things are to 
be all right this year, and that the Austra¬ 
lians are to see wonders when they get to 
Manchester on May 25. Let us hope that the 
wonders will not be purely meteorological. 
Last year Manchester had a long run of bad 
weather, but it was satisfactory to the county 
to be able to say that not once were they de¬ 
feated on their own ground. 

Middlesex descended gracefully last season 
from third place to fifth, and yet their form 
was no worse. At the beginning it seemed as 
though their turn had come to be champion 
county, but in their fifth m-atch they fell 
before Surrey, in their sixth before Yorkshire, 
in their seventh before Notts ; and it became 


man, a brilliant bat, no bowler, and a minus 
field, for during the last twenty years Middle¬ 
sex has never been of great repute for all¬ 
round players. Mr. Stoddart is one of the 
few; be can bat, he can bowl, and he can 
field right well. He had, in 30, the second 
highest average for his county, being helped 
with one not out as against Scott’s five, his 
best performance being his 130 against Notts, 
which was cheered to the echo by the unusu¬ 
ally large crowd at Lord's. He played in all 
malches, as did also Mr. O’Brien, but Mr. 
O'Brien went down the ladder to 24 and 
let in Mr. Nepean to third place with 
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SOKE VOTABLE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


By Dakiel F. Howosth, f.s.a. scot., 

Author of " Coiiu and Totmt of thf Englith Colonies," etc. 
PART V. 


DTNABTIEB AND GOVEBNilENTS OF TEMPOH-VBY OK TBANSITIOSAl CltABLVCTEK. 


T he majority of the short-lived dynasties of 
this century bear some relationship to 
Napoleon i, of whose brief empire notice 
was taken in oar previous papers. 




FlO. S9.—SOI.no 0? THE KIXODOJI OP Italt 
( aUo 3, 2, and 1 centesinio, similar). 

O&p., Bead of Napoleon to left. na!>oleon b impkra- 
TORB B RK and date. 

Re*., The “iron crown” of Lombardy, reqno d' 
ITALIA, aad below the crown value and mzu. 

We must notice here, however, the coins of 
the Emperor struck for his kingdom of 
Italy, which lasted from the year 1806 until 
his downfall. The franc, under the Italian 
name lira, was the basis of tbo system, and 
was divided into 100 centesimi. The coins 
were issued from the mints of Bologna, 
Milan, and Venice, and so are correspondingly 
marked B., M., or V. 


The next brother in the family was 
Jerome, for whom the kingdom of Westphalia 



Fia. 42.-2 Ppe.\xixg op Jruoite Bcoxaparte, kixo 
OP Westphalia (also 1 pfenuing, similar). 

Ob*., Motiogram of the letters HX under a crown, 
with m.m. c (for C’ossel). 

Ret., The value ami date. 

was created. There are two sets of bis 
coppers, the one following the French 
system, and including 5, 3, 2, and 1 centimes, 
the other series following the local coinage 
of Pfennige, etc. The monogram formed of 
the letters h n stands for Hieronymus Na¬ 
poleon, the Latinised form of the name. 

Besides trying to provide for his brothers, 
Napoleon also endeavoured to .set up thrones 
for his sisters. General Murat, who had 
married his sister Caroline, was first made 
Grand Duke of Berg, and afterwards King of 


Naples. Of his principality there are no 
copper coins, only some \ery copper-like 
billon pieces; but of bis kingdom there 
remain coppers as shown. 


Fig. 41.-3 CESTE91MI op Lucca, etc. 18U6 (also 
& ceatesimi, aimilor). 

06e., Two henda to left; FEUCE ED ELUA Pr. DI 
LUrCA B FIOMDIXO, 

/irT.. Value and date in centre; and round, ruisn- 
PATO D1 LUCCA E nOKBlNO. 

For another sister, Elise, and her husband, 
Felix Bocchiochi, the principality of Lucca 
and Piombino In Italy was formed; and 
over this and Tuscany they ruled from 1806 
to 1814 



Fio. 45.-3 Cbxtf.><imi op Marik Louise. Piuncess 
op Pauxa. etc. (also 6 and 1 ctso., litDilar). 

' Ohr., CrowitH hliicld of arms ; maria Ll'lOlA ARcin. 
n' AUSTRIA. l»3l). 

Ret., Vnlne in centre: and round, ducbeSSA Dl 

I-AIIMA PIACEXXA B UUASTAIX.A. 

After Waterloo, and the banishment of 
Napoleon to St. Helena, the treaty of Vienna 
provided for the ex-Empress Marie Louise, 
by giving her also an Italian principality, 
tlie dukedom of Parma and Piacenza, which 
she enjoyed during the remainder of her life. 



Fig. 40.—8 Maravedi op Joseph Buoxaparte, Kixo op Spaix. 


Ob*., Head to left; Joseph nap . d.g. hibp. n. Iflio, and value 8—m. 

Ret., The arms of Clastile and Leon quarterly witliin a wreath; in centre the eagle of Franco. 




Joseph Buonaparte, the eldest brother, w'as 
for a short time King of Spain. In name of 
the legitimate king, Ferdinand vii, the 
Junta was also issuing coins at the same 
time; for while qbia held one part of the 
country, the frienro of his rival held another, 
until, by the help of England, the Peninsular 
War drove the last of Joseph’s supporters 
over the border. 

Napoleon’s next brother, Lncien, was the 
only one who successfully resisted the temp¬ 
tation to regal power. 



Fig. 4U—Doit op Dutch E.u»t Ixdia. 

Ob*., Monogram of the letters i. x; above, a star, 

JUt., JAVA IHIO ; above, a star ; aud below, a letter z. 

The next younger brother, lionis. became 
for a time King of Holland ; but his only 
copper coins were those struck for use in the 
great Dutch colonies of Java, etc., and being 
issued in Batavia, they are not of very good 
workmanship. This gentleman's second son 
was afterwards the Bmperor Napoleon ui. 



Fin. 13.—3 Cn.lx.v or .Io.ioiiim Kixu or N.vri.as (al,<o 2 tlrana, slmlbr). 

Obr., Head to left. (;i'>\‘'> iiiso x \r. i;i; |ii;i.t.u iii r sir. 

A’it., Value and date «iiliiii u r< a:li ; and rouii'l I'UiX' ii'u E ni: tXH’ .\MSiiR.VGLiO DI PR.4XCI.4 • 



Fio. 46.—61 CBXTIMR5 OP I’Ai sTix. F.ni Kiicm OP Havti (also 2 ami 1 centimes of dISercDt design). 
(■»6p., Crowneil licid to left. PAUiSTix lEii kmi'KRKItr d'Haiti 1850. 

Jie*., Arms, crc.st and suj>[>urters, etc. i.iiikktK ixdei’BnuaNCE aud value. 

(TVi be continued.) 
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ELECTBIC BELLS: HOW TO HAKE AND USE* THEK. 

By Regixald A. B. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

A ulhor of “ llov to Half a l^inalt Ofnamo," “ EIntric Lamps; /foie lo atrk lUm," tie. tic. 


B owe many things to the progress of 
practicai science, many things which 
add enormously to the comfort, happiness, 
and even safety of our existence, which 
would never have been dreamt of only a few 
years ago. I wonder what we should do if we 
were suddenly deprived of the electric tele¬ 
graph ] It is inconvenient enough when the 
wind, or a heavy fall of snow, takes it into 
its head to smash a few tvires and cut off even 
a single large town; but if we were deprived of 
all the wires at once, or couldn't make the 
electricity do what we wanted any more! 
Why, only to take one instance, what would 
become of the newspapers,and foreign intelli¬ 
gence from abroad ? How should we know 
of the latest blizzard in America, the position 
of affairs in Uganda, or what the Khedive was 
up to in Egypt? Yet it is not so very long 
ago in the “ good old times ” that these 
things were not thought of, and people had 
to do as they best could without them. Let 
us be thankful that they have come in our 
day 1 

All this leads up to what is the subject of 
this article—a small item, it is true, compared 
with the telegraph, but a very important 
accessory to it. There is no doubt thpt the 
old form of wire and crank bells are gradu¬ 
ally becoming things of the past, and one of 
the smaller matters in which science has 
lent us a hand in the improvement of our 
homes must be certainly considered the 
electric bell. With the electric bell there is 
no chance of breakage of wires between the 
caller and the “call,” no taking up of heavy 
floors, and poking of holes in elegantly 
papered walls to find out where the breakage 
is, and lastly, but by no means leastly (ask 
your paterfamilias if he doesn’t agree with me 
here!), no carpenter’s and ironmonger's bills 
to pay when things go wrong with Uie wires. 

Nor is the electric bell by any means a 
complicated machine either to make or fix ; 
any one who took the trouble to get up the 
rudiments of electrical work could fix one, 
and most boys who have a taste for that 
kind of thing could make one, and the more 
so as, if there does happen to be any part 
which he does not feel equal to, he can buy 
that from many electricians separately, and 
can moke the rest himself. I am going to tell 
you how to make the whole thing, from 
beginning to end, and how to fix it up ; and 
you will find it a much easier business than 
cither the dynamo or the accumulator, and 
interesting work into the bargain, whicli will 
keep you well employed on days when you 
can’t get out. 

The principle on which the electric bell 
acts is exactly similar to that which works 
the electric drum given in Volume XIII. (July 
part 1891). only that by an arrangement 
of springs the hammer Is inailc to act rather 
more smartly, and thus make the bell give a 
good ringing note. The hammer is fastened 
to a piece of soft iron which is attracted by 
an electro-magnet, and when it moves to- 


PAni r.—THE BELL. 

wards it, breaks the circuit and so slops the 
magnet's attraction and returns to its former 
position, only to join the circuit and be again 
attracted by the magnet, and so on ; this, of 
course, keeps the hammer vibrating against 
the bell, and as long as the circuit is com¬ 
plete, except when broken by the hammer, 
the bell will continue to ring. There is also 
an arrangement of the hammer whereby one 
single stroke is given to the bell at each con¬ 
tact made by the press at the other end of 
the wire. How this is done I will explain 
presently; with a large deep-sounding beli it 
is very effective. 

To make the base of the bell we shall want 
a piece of mahogany about 4J inches by 
inches and 1 inch thick. This you can cut 
witli a strong fret-saw to the .«hape shown 
in fig. 1, which picture will also show you 


FIG . I . 



Tin. 1 .—Bass of Electiuc Bell. 

A. li. r, D, .S^iioro portiou of bosc. E, Arm ou wl.icU 
tlic bell t!) faatvilcU. 

Tlio otli(*r letters show tlie relative positions of : s, s, 
biiidiug-sorcws. si. Magnet. G, Gong. 

the reason for catting it, viz.—in order that 
the bell may be erected on the end piece e. 
The square piece a, b, c, d, may have sides 
4} inches each, but the projecting part £ may 
vary in position and size according to the 
size of the gong you employ; fora 2-inch 
gong about 3 inches, for a 3-inch gong 4 
inches, and so on. 

The base should be of bard wood, and the 
screws, etc., well driven into it; but as some 
of my readers will be equal to working in 
metal, let me strongly advise all who can 
possibly do so to construct a metallic base. 
The slightest deviation of the point of the 
contact screw and the spring of the hammer 
is liable to upset the working order of the 
(To bf 


bfcl!, and as all wood has a tendency, more 
or less pronounced, to expand and contract 
acconling to changes of temperature, dryness 
and dampness, etc., this is frequently a cause 
of great difficulty to their users, and ineffi- 
cieney on the part of the bells. For this 
reason we will, if possible, construct our base 
of iron, which is easily done by taking a 
piece of iron inches square, on which we 
shall have to solder two other pieces as sup 
jiovls, one ^ inch by 1^ inch, the other ^ 
inch square, presently lo hold the niagner 
and the hammer. The iron plate is about 
^ inch thick for all three. 

We now have to construct an electro¬ 
magnet to move the hammer, for which wc 
take two pieces of vei'y soft iron rod IJ inch 
long and /jr inch in tliameter. At the ends 
of these are drilled holes about ^ inch ni 
diameter to hold screws. Two little discs of 
thin wood, about inch in diameter, havo 
lioles drilled in theircentres to fit these rods, 
an<l are fastened on, one at one end and one 
at tlie other to form a reel; two more will be 
wanted to fomi a similar reel on the other 
core. We now have to wiml the reels full oC 
wire, preferably silk-covered, coil above coil, 
as evenly as we possibly can, putting a piece 
of tracing or writing paper between eacli 
layer of wire. The wire is rather fine-No. 
32 is a good size —and it has to be so wound 
that if the rods were both joined together at 
the ends where the holes arc, all the wiix^ 
would bo wound in the same direction. In 
this case you can do it without any con¬ 
sideration at all by simply fastening them 
together thus while winding, and going cu 
with one when the other i-s full. You must, 
of course, leave about two inches of wiio 
over between the two. or there will be no 
room to allow for fastening to the support at 
the back, and you imisl leave about three 
inches over at each end of the coils for join¬ 
ing up. When the coils are all wound on 
(the same number of layers on each core) 
the iron cores are fastened to the soft iron 
support by means of screws. The whole 
magnet will then look like tig. 2. 


FIG.2 



Fio. 2 .—Maonst whe;; Tisipukd. 


c c,Cores, w, w. Coifs of wire, s, s, sert-w.^ fiisteiiitig 
cores to IS, sjipjiort (fastened at Uottoui to the iron busei- 
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THE BOY’S OWE HODEL CAEBBOAED EHOIKE. 

By the Rev. L. Meadows 'White, m.a., 

Author of “A Photographie Tour oh U'Aw/i,” "Jottiiigi of a Cfctill,'' elt., fte. 


P noctTRE a slab of deal 16.^ in. x 6 ^ in. x 1 in., 
and planed quite smooth and properly 
squared, mark it with a tine pencil as in 
tig. C. Great care is necessary in marking 
out. as everything must be straight and 
square. In cose the wood may not be true 
at the ends, draw a line at the end a at 
right angles to the lower side, and take these 
two as a foundation for all the rest. The 
measurements on the plan and in this de¬ 


scription are all in inches and parts of an 
inch. First draw ab, dividing the bedplate 
into two equal halves. Then c d, the line to 
mark position of axle of riywheel, at from 
ond B, and e p to mark the axle of the beam 
at from cu. Also KLat 4^;; from ep, 
and NO. PQ at the distances marked, over 
which the excentric rod and valve gear will 
work. Now mark out the space o h, ‘J.j x 1 at 
a distance of 1 inch from n, placing the point 
of compasses in c c and measuring 4,- on 


PART IV. —FOCSDATION AND BED-PLATE, 

each side, m is the crank pit, a cuned 
depression in the bedplate 2 in. xl|^, 2 '^ 
from D. nsTU are the four sockets for the 
pillars of framework, each i x > t deep. 
From point where ab crosses k l, mark out 

1 inch towards a,b,x,l, and thus form a square 

2 inches each way. Within this square from 
centre v, where the two lines cross, describe 
a circle at a radius of 

Having marked all out accurately, you 


must proceed to a simple piece of carpentry. 
First of all cut out the aperture o ii. and tho 
four sockets n s t c, also the cr.ank pit m which 
must be ^ inch deep in the centre, gradually 
sloping up in an arc of a circle to each end, 
the two sides being perpendicular. 

Now cut out a piece of ^ deal exactly the 
size of the bedplate, Hg. 6 , and bevel off the 
upper edges. Also another piece 1 loot G 
inches long x d inches wide. Cut this 
latter up into two lengths G inches long, and 


two pieces 3 inches long. Tho two G-inch 
lengths must be nailed ut the ends of the 
foundation plate, and the two 3-inch pieces 
half way along the sides, leaving a small 
margin all round. Now nail the bedplate to 
the top, and you have a firm foundation 
on which to erect your engine. The look of 
this can afterwards be improved by glueing 
cardboard round between bedplate and 
foundation plate, painted in imitation of 
brickwork, see fig. 1 . 

For the four supports of the beam, you 
must prepare a strip of deal | thick ^ wide, 
and 2o inches long. Plane it smooih and 
even,bevel the edges, and cut it into four 
pieces G) inches long. These you may now 
glue upright in the four sockets bs t u, hg. 6 . 
On these will rest two “ girders " 8 inches 
long X ^ wide, by ^ deep. They must be 
cut from the inside to half their width for 
3^ inches from the cylinder end, to allow the 
parallel motion to work between them. 
These girders will be glued on the tops of 
four pillars, so that 2 | inches project beyond 
B and T, towards the end a. These projecting 
ends arc to carry the radius rods of the 
“parallel motion,’’ 

Next cut a piece of wood § thick, 2 inches 
square. Bevel off the upper edge so that this 
surface becomes inch square, and glue 
it on the bedplate over the circle of whicli v 

i.s the centre. This will be the foundation 
of the cylinder. 

This will complete the framework, whicli, 
however, you may vary according to taste. 
The frame I Iiave described is not hand.some, 
but it is simple and easily made. The thing 
to be remembered, whatever the shape of 
your frame, is that the bearing surfaces on 
which the axle of the beam rests must be 
6 ^ inches above surface of bedplate. 

(To b« eoKliniiril.) 
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Problem No. 340. 

By J. P. Saundkiw. 



U liitc til vliiy, and iimii' in futir ( li uinvcs. 


Solutions. 

PitoDi.r-M No. 300.-- 1. Kt—K C, any move 
2, Kt --11 and 3, Kt mates. Solved by W. 
T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker, and J. G. S. 
I’noBiJiM No. 301. —1. (J —B 7, any. 2, Kt 


—K 6 , and 3, Q or B mates accordingly. 
Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker. 

Probleu No. 302.— 1, K Kt x P (ch.), K— 
K 4 (ch.). 2, Kt—K 4. K X Kt. 3, Q mates. 
Solv^ by W. T. Hurley. 

Probleu No. 303.— 1, Kt * R P (dis. ch.), K 
X Kt. 2, Kt—B 3 (ch.), K—Q 4. 3, Kt—K 
5 (dis. ch.), K moves. 4, Q mates. 

Problem No. 304.—1, Kt—B 7, R x Kt (or 
c. 6 ). 2. P-R 7, B X P (or c). 3, B-B 5. 
anv. 4, Kt mates, (c) R—B 3. 3, P—R 8 
= Kt-Q5. 4, Kt—B 3 mate.—(n) B-Q 
5. 2, R-K3 (ch.). B X R. 3, Kt—B 3 (ch.), 
K—Q5. 4. Kt(B7)xPmate.—(b)r—Kt 6 . 

2, Kt—Kt 2. Kt-Q .■). 3, B —Kt 2 (ch.), Kt 
—B 6 . 4, KtxB mate. Solved by J. D. 
Tucker. 

Problem No. 30.5.—1, D—Q sq., K x K R 
(or 0 , 6 ). 2. Kt-K 4. K-B 8 . 3, B—B 3 
mate. —(o) K » Q R. 2, Kt—B 4, any. 3, B 
—Kt 3 mate.—( 6 ) B x Kt. 2, B—Kt 3, any. 

3, Q R—Q sq. mate. Solved by W. T. 
Hurley, J. U. Tucker. 

pROBLE.M No. 30!’). —1, P—Q 4. K - B G (or 
o). 2. B-K .3, K-B 7 or P -Kt .5. 3. R — 
Q B 7 mate (if K—Kt .5; 3 ,B —Q 2 mate).— 
(n) K—R4. 2. U—R 7 (ch.). K-Kt 3. 3, 
P—Q mate. Solved by W. T. Hurley, F. 
Pickup. 

Problem No. .307.-1. R -B 4(ch.), K x R. 
2, Kt X Q 1’ (eh.), K X R. 3, Q~K 2, 1’ x 

4, P—B 4 mate. 

Problem No. ."08. 1. Kt — Q 2, B ' Kt 
(ch.). 2, Kt - K 4. and 3, mate. Solved bv 
W. T. Hurley. 

Problem No. 300.- 1.1> -B 8, Kt— B o tor 


rt, 6, c, /?, e). 2. P—K 4, and 3, mate, (o) 
K-Q4. 2, Q-K 6 (ch.}etc. (6)RxP(ch.); 

2, Kt—Kt 5 (ch.), K moves. 3. Q mates, (c) 
QxP. 2, Kt *K R (ch.).RxKt. 3,Q-y7 
mate, (d) R—B 4. 2, P x R (ch.), any. 3, 
Q-B 7 mate, (e) Kt -Q 3. 2. Q-Kt (ch.J, 
R X Q. 3, Kt X R mate. Solved by W. T. 
Hurley. 

Problem No. 310.—1. R—K sq., K x B (or 
a. 6, c, d). 2, Q -B 5 (ch.), K . Kt. 3. R 
mates, (o) K—Q 3. 2, Kt x Kt P (ch.), K 
moves. 3, Q mates. (6) B x B. 2, Q - K G 
(ch.), and 3, Q or Kt mates, (c) P—K 7. 2, 
Kt —B 6 (ch.), and 3, Q mates, (d) P—K Kt 
it. 2. Q—K 7 (ch.), etc. Solved by W. T. 
Hurley. 

Problem No. 311.—1, Kt—B7 (ch.), K—Q 
4 (or a, b). 2. R —K R 3, K—K 6 (or c). 3, 
K—B 4 07.7. KxP. 4. R—R4mate. (c) K 
xKt. 3, Kt-Kt 6, K-Q 4. 4. U-Q 3 
mate.—(n) K—Q2. 2, K—Kt G, K—B sq. 

3. R —K 7, K—Kt sq. 4, R —K8matc. (6) 
K—B 2. 2. R—K 7 (ch.). K- B sq. (or d) 
3, K—Kt 0, K- Kt sq. 4, It -K H male. (<i) 
K —Ktwj. 3, Kt—B 6, K moves. 4, R or 
Kt mates accordingly. 
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KKM(AM.--Surli article* hare nov the beat chance of 
!>alo ill 9 Cm1<1c Uiwiis. For Iwmc coneuitifiUon ic 
N-rnis to be iiccrsjiarr to put “ Maiic in (irnnaiiv ** on 
tliFini ; for cxportatwn “Made in England" fg t''>' 
approrol iiiM-riptiuu ; if jou liare a few laUUed ci - 
way Auil a tvw the other you bare a better cliaucc •>: 

V>'. li. riu.i.tX!*. -WrIioHere that the recitation ciiUthd 
“Jiiliii Mitynanl” first appeared iu “The Britlah 
Workman "; apply to the I'Utor of tliat periodica!. 

.\sxior«. -There Is no chance of your beint; atltnitti ' 
to tlio navy if you are sent ahruad by the 
order-. 

liKT voi ii WiiieKUis OUT.—Why not? Doca it hart 
you to liave your hair cut ? Why not jfo and ?- 
sliavol ? Why not—but wlir not everything exec; 
irritliig to us on a postcara i Even tlie pnstnin' 
griuncil aa lie detircred it! 


IfUSiCAi. GlutSgEP.—Wliy not stick the glasses down 
with waterproof ghic, wliich you can get nt any india- 
rubber sliup ? 

HiKft.—The P.and O.do not take apprentices, and that 
ends the matter. 

Coins.-S ay twopence for the lot. I« it likely that a 
coin woulil iiarc “To Hanover’’on iff It is a card 
counter. The one with " Hibernia’’<m It is an Iri.sh 
penny. Did you never hear of Ifihernln? And as 
totheothcr.you might at least learn inoitcrn English 
history if you do not learn Latin. 

H. P.—Water-hen is another name for moorhen. 

J. P. LACdHTOX.—“Madame Larochejiicquelin’s Me¬ 
moirs’’ were translated by Sir Walter Mcott in Ifilti: 
and there was an edition in “ Constable's Miscellatiy.” 

D. Dewby.—I t would seem to be Luey Gray suffering 
from a bad attnok of infiiienza. As it is rather a 
curiosity, \vc print it as ri'ceiv<si, and fur an explana¬ 
tion nfer our rooilers to Wordsworth, 

.\wpli Tad'llerr dovhxise ygri- Ann 
Dwonneick wrawccttlii whyle 
Deitsli ahnsi! 2 C at Bru kor <le 
This Oily Turret Shy I_I». Noam fi 
Noak Om-niH'l loo.'c ymishml 
Weltonni- Wye J)moor this 
Wi-ete-l tliyiigliin Tevviig ItiH' 

Bias eyed a llewm Ann Dorr ewe 
Ycttniaee Pie tliif ornat pie llii 
Hiiimp Onthlg Bone Butt tiiis 
Weekf .\Z ‘Y lusigre Wyi N'ev 
O’.Morby t^-eiie 2 N’ye twill 
B.A. Stawiii yiiitu toothy toun 
mstgo Alin TOg;Uail Tuiitsii 
Eye'll 2 litiire Miitli Kartli 
Hue this? -N'o. I'iiatpii Arthur 
Will eyi’g Bad lid cotiz 
Sliairsliarpli tun inxmthymyn 
Sturk L«k liiizd zhustruk 3 
Ann Youd Urr iz tliym UOn 

Moi.TPM IX pAnvo.—You could obtain a tutor for the 
Enplisli concertina hy applying to t'liapiiell A t.’o.. 
New Bond Street, or almost nnv firsr-class Loudon 
music-sellers. Write flr»i f<ir acaudogiieand say what 
you want it for: this is tlie only way you can get 
things sent by post to out-of-tlie-way places. 


C. H. C.vz.ii.v.—There i<MUs (lonloii Cumniing’.= “Two 
Years in <'eylcin.” aini among the older bHik.s. t'ir 
Emerson Teinieiii’s •• Ceylon ’’ and “Natural History 

Hketehes iu Ctyloii.’’ 

S. Bak.— 1. Caiiiidii U far preferable in many rci|-x:ta : 
do not try .South .\niorica unless yon have Irieiids 
there in wliotii you cun trust. 2. " Every Man his 
own Meidiaiiic.’’ 3. “ Arniatapo on the Horse." Any 
Ixiokseller for cither. 

J. n. C. --Buy a Postal Ciiilde ; you can get one at any 
post-»fflee. It will give you all the jmrtieulars as to 
the current stamps, 

W. W. P.- You slioiiM write for partieiilars (o the 
Secretary of the Uoyal Institute of liritisli .\rcluteei<. 

O. L. S iKi'iiiiXA.—.\iiv t> pefoiiinler oaii supply you 
with a eliess fount. Youenn got them nt any printer's 
inatiTliU shop. Try the Mo<iel Press in Karringiioii 
Street, near Budgiite Circus. 

CaxaI'A. -You might get au Kskinin Tcsiament of the 
Bviti'li anil Foreign Bible Swiety, (O’leeii Victoria 
Street. There would Ik- no harm in your writing 

there. 

F. C- A. Wc have alrcnily dcseribcil how to make an 
astronniui 'al (ete-co]ie. and the article has been re¬ 
printed in luir Indoor liatiie.'.’’ 

W. Kl'Ml siM. Y-ii will tind all ftlxiut t«ilishing stones 
in " Inchior liaiiles.’’ It you hit the bait l« ice you 
were out. Why <Io you play a game without reading 
the rules ’f 

CiiAitox.—1. The three gildetl balls ii«e<l ns a sign by 
the isiwnbrokiTs arc said to l>e the tlms- golden )>ills 
that figure in the shield of the Italian family of 
Mcslii-i. who made their fortuius iy nemey-k-nding'. 
2. No doubt .Mexsr.s. He la Hue A (,’o. woiilil give you 
nn estimate as to theeost of producing a stamp. 3. 
Ten minuies at a time is quite long enough for prac¬ 
tising iviih dumb-bells, 

W. T. Hn.vriif'oiT..--An .apidicntioii to the s.‘cretary 
of the Kiieiety wcmhl be .sure to obtain tlie informa¬ 
tion as to the proiKT jx-rson to whom to apply. It 
Would Ije ns well to tell him wlial are your quidi- 
fioatioiis for the iio.-t, and to enclose u few copies of 
any testimonials us to character yon may have. 

A I.ovKii uv BiiiDS.—If is very cnsiitnblc of you to 
disiipjirove of the pnu'tiec. but the suine |irinoii-lc. if 
carried out. would iireveiif ymir using even a vege¬ 
table dye. The leading hospital is .-sr, lliriholomeu'.s. 

DlVAtiF. —The articles on Hnuib-tjells euii only be ob¬ 
tained now ns reprinted iu " Indoor Liame.s." 


Bei.past, -Blowpipes and cork-enttera are sold at all 
shops wlierc scieiiiitlc appliances arc obtainable. 
Protiably the nearest clictnlst would tell you where 
thej' can lie had in your distrlot. 

MEtin'i'A.--!. In eucli matters you must judge foryour- 
self. No outsider’s advice would be takoo, even if it 
were given with a full knowledge of the conditions, 
tloon, aud good luck t« yon ! 2. “ My Friend Smith ” 
is now repiibllsheii incur Bookshelf Scries, price 5 j'., 
obtainable at 66, Ikitemostcr How. 

OB-sgiivHR. -.\ny niAD with the necessary sea-time is 
eligible as a candidate for a certificate, whether hi- 
lios Ix’eii niiilshipmaii.apprentice, cabin boy. or what 
not: but it is of no use ids presenting himself for 
cxamiiiatiiiii unless he is acquainted with tllcs^bjcct^ 
ill which he is examined. 

BcioK.siiKi.r.—There are three stories by T. B. Heol in 
oiir Bookshelf .Scries. These arc “Tho Tliroc-flninea 
Watch." “ Tho Fifth Form at St. Dominie’s," and “ My 
Frienil Smith." ‘‘ Hamid, the Boy Earl," by ProfCs^iT 
HcHlgetin, is also in the scries, as arc also “A tlreur 
Mi^take." and “ Through Fire aud through Water." 
by the Hev. T. ?. JliUiiigtou, and “ The Wire aud tho 
Wave," by Muuro. 

J.M'AX.—1. The fact i» well known. Japan has now 
parliamentary institutions, government, opixisition, 
elections, di-.so|iu:on.s, deaillocks, caves, imrtios, ob- 
stnietioii, etc., etc., and all the latest iniprovemetiis. 
2. Hlail to hear of your success In fish culture. 

W. RrAiiEN. -You would probably find “Science 
ttoiiip " suit yon. It is pablished monthly by Chatbi 
A Wiiidns, and contains a wide selection nf scientific 
inaitcrsiiitai'lii toroll.eiurs iiial beginners in botany, 
oiitoniiihicy, oriiitiiology. and other branches of 
natural science. It costs fourix-ncc. 

B. W. OprKXiiKiM. -When you have got £25 for the 
million stamps let ns know. There arc iiianj' other 
renders who have ficcu similarly mislcil. Me don’t 
want to hear of the promises, we want to hear of the 
IRiymeut. 

A .SrnrriiJLiS'c; Ki.F.oritiriAX.—You will find all your 
queries unsvvereil in the articles on elootric iiclH. 
'i'ln; voltage of the Lc <daiieli6 cell will lie about 2 
volt.s. anil two colls will work a sninll electric bcU if 

' you do not liave too great a Icugth of wire. 

H. E. Matthew,*.— Jeffcrie’.s washer washes Imfli plntos 
and prints, and it is tig, 417 in Fallowfiold's Cata¬ 
logue. But ymi had better get a circular one if you 
want it for both purpose*, and you will want a rack 
to hold the plates on viwl wHlc wasiiiiiz. 
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TIIR SILVER AVmSTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOMK. 

Bv Rev. A. X. Malan, m.a., f.o.s., 
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CHAITKR VI.—THE SOEPTRE OF KING SOLOMON. 

S INCLAIR ha<l r(?a<l the book lent him by .\nj7n6 with deep 
interest; indeed, w r iigT..-''ing did he find the story that 




















he had devotired it at a sitting; nor was 
the midnight oil qnencbed over the opera* 
tion till w on among the small hours. 

The story made a mat impression on 
his mind. It told of the days after the 
star of Mohammed had waxed and waned, 
when his successors ruled far and wide 
over all the cities of the East in which 
the Jews dwelt despised and rejected. 

It told of a young Prince of the Hebrews, 
Alroy, who was filled with a mighty 
enthusiasm, believing himself to be in* 
spired by God to rescue His people from 
their degradation, and restore the glory of 
the Temple-worship at Jerusalem. 

This young Prince set forth on his nil* 
grimage towards the Holy City, and in nis 
progress he met a hermit, who told him 
that none could ever rise to free the 
Hebrew race until, alone and unassisted, 
he had gained the sceptre which Solomon 
wielded of old in his cedar palaces. 

The Prince continued his journey, and 
arrived at Jerusalem filled with the desire 
to gain -that sceptre. And one night on 
Mount Olivet he had a vision. He seemed 
to enter the Tombs of the Kings. He 
beheld the Kings seated on golden thrones, 
who took off their diadems and bade hint 
All hail t And far above the rest, a 
most imperial presence Hashed upon bis 
startled vision. A dazzling light blazed 
forth from the countenance of that mon¬ 
arch, beautiful and majestic as a god. In 
one band he held a sem, and in the other 
a sceptre. The Prince attempted to attract 
his attention; but the large dark eyes, 
full of supernatural lustre, capable (it 
seemed) of piercing and illuminating all 
things, Hashed on without shedding a ray 
upon him. 

Pale as a spectre, the pilgrim-Prince 
stood cold and trembling before the object 
of all his desires and all his labours. But 
he thought of his country, his people, and 
his Ood : and while his lips breathed the 
Name of Jehovah, solemnly he put forth 
his hand, and with a gentle firmness 
grasped the unresisting sceptre—and in¬ 
stantly the whole scene vanished from his 
sight! 

Then the flower of Hebrew chivalry 
flocked to bis standard, and a marvellous 
career of victory opened for the Prince. 
The Mohammedan supremacy yielded on 
all sides to the triumphant advance of his 
armies. In a short time he raised the 
glory of Israel to such a height as it had 
not known since the days of Solomon. 

But what about the one ambition of his 
early years? What of his single desire 
lor the welfare of his people, and the 
glory of his God ? Blinded by victory 
and pride, he allowed the object of his 
early enthusiasm to fade from his memory; 
he forgot all about Jerusalem, and the 
worriiip of Jehovedi, and surrendered him¬ 
self heart and soul to selfish enjoyment 
and indolent ease. The downfall of his 
glory followed. Victory was eclipsed by 
defeat; and one night, as the Prince slept, 
he saw in bis visions the sceptre of King 
Solomon taken from him. 

The Prince awoke, and, throwing him* 
self upon his knees, overwhelmed with 
anguish, he burst into passionate tears, 
and cried out: "Omy Qod,I have forsaken 
Thee, andnoio Thou hast foraakenmet" 

Such was the story which, in all the 
thrilling incidents of its romance, had 
wound itself roimd the heart and soul of 
Angus Alroy. 


SoyV 0\vr| Papef. 


To Sinclair it seemed nothing less than 
a magnificent parable, one of the grand¬ 
est allegories he had ever come across. 
He had been much exercised in mind by 
the prospect of having to preach his firrt 
sermon on the following Sunday, and was 
at a loss for a subject. The story of Alroy 
was so deeply suggestive that next morn¬ 
ing be settled himself to work out the 
ideas that it had called into his mind. In 
the course of the afternoon be completed 
his task, and heaved a sigh of relief as he 
stitched the pages together, and locked up 
the sermon in a drawer of his writing- 
table. 


CHAPTEB VII.—A VILLAGE COKCEBT. 

fPEB days slipped pleasantly and quickly 
J by. September was waning; the 
mellow Bunwine was tempered with 
autumnal mists; reddening tints on foli¬ 
age, heavier dew on grass, and lengthening 
shadows all day long, silently spoke of “the 
melancholy days, the saddest of the year.” 

The lessons at Alroy Court proceeded 
with energy, interest, and high promise. 
Angus was os keen to learn as the most 
exacting teacher coxild wish. The admi¬ 
ration he fell for his tutor stimulated him 
to do his utmost to please him. The 
lessons in Latin and Greek progressed 
well. The history readings, especially 
when referring to ancient times, were 
eagerly appreciated. Angus showed re¬ 
markable aptitude for every subject; his 
memory uas clear and retentive, his 
intelligence of the brightest description. 

“ He laps up the classics as a kitten laps 
up milk! ’’ said Allan Sinclair to Sir 
Marmaduke one day. “ And his taste for 
Euclid and Algebra is equally good. I 
fancy it will take an uncommonly sharp 
boy to beat him for the scholarship at 
Amanda College next summer.” 

“ I am glad to bear you say so,” said 
the delighted father. “ Angus is thoroughly 
in earnest about bis work now. 1 hope 
he will not excite himself over it too much. 
But 1 am convinced the stimulus of am¬ 
bition is good, especially for a boy who 
has bad no opportunities so far of testing 
his powers against other boys.” 

Sir Marmaduke took the greatest in¬ 
terest in the tutorial proceedings, and 
personally superintended the exercises and 
preparations which Angus bad to get 
through on the alternate days. It was 
a very strong desire which the Baronet 
felt that bis boy should succeed in winning 
a scholarship at Amanda College in the 
following July, and, while anxious to avoid 
undue pressure, he did his utmost to help 
and encourage Angus. 

Sinclair foimd fresh duties and interests 
continually arising to demand his atten¬ 
tion. He paid frequent visits to the 
Brickmakers; he got up a football club 
among them, and another in Balmwortby 
village. On Saturday afternoons he 
organised games with neighbouring vil¬ 
lages. Then be assisted the Bector and 
organist when they held classes forpractis- 
ing glees. With a little outside help they 
sometimes gave Penny Beadings with 
musical varieties, much to the satisfaction 
of the villagers. 

There were five or six bouses of the 
aristocracy in Balmworthy, notably that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Belmont—the former 
being Churchwarden, and the latter bold¬ 


ing her bead high, and deeming berselT 
queen of the local society. 

Mrs. Belmont bad determined to give a 
village concert, in contradistinction to 
the ordinary Penny Beading. She was 
resolved that her entertainment should 
eclipse all others of the kind ever held in 
Bahnworthy. The vocal element was 
not to depend upon local talent; the 
string-ban^ led by the baker as first 
violin, and double-bassed by the postman, 
was not to be invited to perform; the 
hand-beU ringers from Crowderham were 
to be ignored for once; the organist, whoee 
flourishes on the pianoforte were familiar 
to the ear of Balmworthy, might attend 
as one of the audience if it pleased hizn^ 
but in no other capacity; the spaciously- 
proportioned sister of the plumber was 
not to be asked to accompany the songs 
on the harmonium; nor was the newly- 
married bride of the fly proprietor to be 
asked to sing ber plaintive ballads. No ; 
this concert was to be of a superior 
character, and Mrs. Belmont devoted 
much trouble to getting it up. 

The services of that clever little lady, 
Mrs. Masterton, were enlisted with an 
extension of condescending graciouaness 
on the part of Mrs. Belmont, beautiful as 
it was rare. Mrs. Masteiten was to 
accompany everything—that was one 
thing definitely settled. Then, who were 
to sing? what was to be ^e kind of 
programme ? Mrs. Belmont did another 
wise thing—she consulted with her ac¬ 
companist upon these questions. 

She summoned from afar two cousins, 
male and female; the former skilled in 
songs serious or comic, and recitation ; 
the latter an adept on the violin. Mrs. 
Mosterton's little boy was equal to a very 
creditable performance on the ’cello. 

Then the room must be decorated— 
that was another essential. At all 
previous concerts no attempt had been 
made to disguise the ragged squalor of 
ink-splashed desks and knife-hacked 
forms. The platform had always con¬ 
fessed its extemporised constmetion of 
bare boards on trestles. The diluuond- 
paned windows had known no other 
investiture than that which condensed 
upon them from the moisture of the 
atmosphere. The ordinary paraflSn lamps 
had always been allowed to illnminate 
according to the whim and caprice of 
each. 

All such slovenly arrangements mnst 
give place to order and comeliness. Mrs. 
Belmont decided that Mrs. Swanbill, wife 
of the village doctor, should undertake 
the decoration of the room. A note 
intimating the will of her bigh-and- 
mightiness was accordingly despatched 
to Heatherbrnst. Mrs. Swanbill, in the 
kindness of her heart, imdertcwk the 
task. Feradventure she might have 
declined, but in the same note a wish 
was expressed that Dr. Swanbill would 
contribute a recitation. That request 
uplifted the doctor to unknown heights 
of satisfaction. To be sure, he bad never 
recited in his life, but what of that ? 

“ My dear. I’ll risk it,” he said to his 
wife. “ They say I am not unlike Mr. 
Gladstone in face. You shall make me a 
suitable collar, and I will make them a 
speech. I once heard the famous poli¬ 
tician at a meeting; I will concoct a 
humorous speech on topics of the day, 
and we'll raise a laugh somehow.” 
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On the night of the event the school¬ 
room presented on aspect of grandeur 
never before witness^ therein. The 
platform was covered with carpets and 
Eastern rugs. There were groups of 
palms and camellias and ferns at each 
comer from her ladyship's conservatory. 
A cottage piano, carted down iiom the 
Pines, was placed in position to catch the 
light &om an elegant lamp. 

The audience assembled in good time. 
Mrs. Belmont, magnificent in robes of 
state, bore herself into the room with 
conscious dignity. The Rector opened 
the proceedings with a short speech. 
They were to commence with an over¬ 
ture—violin, 'cello, and piano. Georgio 
Masterton, a very small boy in Eton 
jacket and broad white collar, coped 
valiantly wdth bis monstrous fiddle. A 
slight misunderstanding occurred as he 
was tuning up, between his chair and 
the platform. The small boy “backed” 
a trifle to gain more elbow-room and 
avoid damage to the camellias. But he 
tilted the off hind-leg of the chair beyond 
the edge of the staging, and subsided, with 
all his paraphernalia, to the lower level. 
Fortunately the 'cello escaped harm, 
merely landing in the middle of a broad, 
white-waistcoated gentleman occupying 
a seat in'the first rank, OilioM con- 
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tempto. The small boy picked himself 
up none the worse, recovered the run¬ 
away chair, collared his instrument, and 
with some assistance regained bis posi¬ 
tion. 

The overture w’as performed without 
further mishap, and there foUowed a 
sentimental song by the male cousin. 
Then a solo on the piano by Mrs. 
Belmont’s sister—a piece in which the 
fingers “skittered” up merrily to the 
topmost ivories, and skipped dowm again 
to the depths, with a nimbleness of 
execution ^most equal in pace (though 
far behind in precision) to that of a 
street piano fiourishing forth its runs 
by the turning of a handle. 

The comic cousin recited The Bache¬ 
lor'» Dream, “ Wliat do you think of that, 
my cat? What do you think of that, 
my dog ? ” This brought down the 
house. They clapped, and stamped, and 
whistled, and shouted, and manifested 
their delight by every available avenue of 
noise. 

Then followed Havdn’s Gips^ Rondo, 
while the sixpennies beat time with their 
boots, despite the protesting frowns of the 
two-^illing-reserveds. And a refractory 
lamp above Mrs. Belmont's head, when 
no one was looking, forked up a spiteful 
tongue of flanie, which quivered. and 
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flared with lurid smoke; and, having 
first blackened the chimney-glass, it 
roused the intensity of its malice even so 
far as to crack the glass and send a frag¬ 
ment, heated black-hot, dropping within 
an ace of Mrs. Belmont's nose. ITie man 
with largely-developed white waistcoat, 
at imminent risk of his fingers, stood on 
a chair and extinguished the refractory 
Barer. 

Some of the old dames in the sober 
respectable shillings crunched pepper¬ 
mints while Mrs. Belmont's sister sang a 
pathetic ditty concerning an old sun-dial 
—setting their heads on one side and 
following the modulations with a look of 
subdued agony beyond the power even of 
pepnermints to disguise. 

Then Dr. Swanbill, having previously 
retired to “ make up,” emerged upon the 
platform in character. Being received 
w'ith a storm of applause, he bowed to 
the encouragement, and delivered a 
stirring caricature speech, and some of the 
two-shilling-reserveds afterwards pro¬ 
nounced the imitation to have been 
inimitable. 

The concert concluded with a verse of 
the National Anthem, and tho acclaim 
raised afterwards in the background of 
the sixpennies bore the fullest testimony 
to the success of the evening. 




UODOLPHE i)E GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OE THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Veexb, 

Auiber of " Adr(fl <ii the Ta-i]le," ■' The Cl'pper of the Clouded' rtt. 


H OW can we describe the anxiety to 
which the village of Werst had been 
a prey since the departure of the young 
forester and Doctor Patak ? And it bad 
constantly increased as the hours elapsed, 
and seemed interminable. 

Master Koltx, the itmkeeper Jonas, 
Magister Hermod, and a few others had 
remained all the time on the terrace, each 
of them keeping a constant watch on the 
distant castle to see if any wreath of 
smoke appeared over tho donjon. No 
smoke showed itself—as was ascertained 
by means of the telescope, which was in¬ 
cessantly brought to bear in that direc¬ 
tion. Assuredly the two florins sunk in 
the acquisition of that instrument had 
been well invested. Never bad the biro, 
although so much interested in the matter, 
betrayed the slightest regret at so oppor¬ 
tune an expenditure. 

At half-past twelve, when the shepherd 
Frik returned from tho pasture, he was 
eagerly interrogated. Was there anytlnng 
new, anything extraordinary, anything 
supernatural ? 

Frik replied that he had just come along 
the valley of the Wallachian Sil without 
seeing anything suspicioua 
After dinner, about two o’clock, the 
people went back to their post of observa¬ 
tion. No one dreamt of remaining at 
home, and no one would certainly have 
dreamt of setting foot within the gi-and 
saloon of the “ King Mathias,” where 
comminatory voices made themselves 
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heard. That walls have ears is all very 
well—it is a popular proverb—but a 
mouth I 

And so the worthy innkeeper might 
well fear that his inn had been put into 
quarantine, and consequently bis anxiety 
was extreme. Would he have to shut up 
shop, and drink his own stock for want of 
customers ? And with a view of restoring 
confidence among the people of Werst, he 
had xmdertaken a lengthy search through¬ 
out the “ King Mathias ” : be had 
searched the rooms, under the beds, ex¬ 
plored the cupboard and the sideboard, 
and every comer of the large saloon, the 
cellar, and the store-room, from which any 
ill-disposed practical joker might have 
worked the mystification. 

Nothing could he find, not even along 
the side of the house overlooking the 
Nvad. The windows were too high for it 
to be possible for any one to climb to 
them along a perpendicular, wall, the 
foundation of which went sheer down into 
the impetuous torrent. It mattered not! 
Fear does not reason, and considerable 
time would doubtless elapse before Jonas's 
habitual gtiests would return to their con* 
fidenco in liis inn, his schnapps, and his 
rokiou. 

Considerable time ? Tliat is a mistake, 
and, as we shall see, this gloomy prognos¬ 
tic was never realised. 

In fact, a few days later, in a quite un¬ 
expected way, the village notables were 
to resume their daily conferences, varied 


with refreshments, in the saloon of the 
“ King Mathias.” 

But we must first return to the young 
forester and his companion, Doctor 
Patak. 

It will be remembered that when he 
left Werst, Nic Deck had promieed the 
disconsolate Miriota that he would make 
his visit to the Castle of the Carpathians 
as brief as possible. If no harm happened 
to him, if the threats fulminated against 
him were not realised, he expected to get 
back early in the evening. He was there¬ 
fore waited for. and with what impatience I 
Neither the girl, nor her father, nor tl;e 
schoolmaster could foresee that the diffi¬ 
culties of the road would prevent tho 
forester from reaching the crest of the 
Orgoll plateau before nightfall. 

And, in consequence, the anxiety, which 
had been intense during the day, exceeded 
all bounds when eight o'clock struck on 
the Vulkan bell, which could be beard 
distinctly at Werst. Wliat could hu^o 
happened to prevent both Nic and tho 
doctor from returning after a day’s 
absence ? N obody thought of going homo 
before they came back. Every ininiito 
they were seen in imagination coming 
round some turning in the road or along 
some gap in the hills. 

Master Koltz and bis daughter had 
gone to the end of tl>o road, where tho 
shepherd had been placed on the look out. 
kfany times they thought they saw some¬ 
body in the distance through the clearings 
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among the trees. A. pure illusion ! The 
hillside was deserted, as usual, for it was 
not often that the frontier folk ventured 
there at night. And it was Thursday 
evening—the Thursday of evil spirits— 
and on that day the Transylvanian never 
willingly stirs abroad after- sundown. It 
seemed that Kic Deck must have been 


As soon as she was in her little room 
Miriota abandoned herself to tears. She 
loved him with all her heart, this brave 
Nic, and with a love all the more grateful 
owing to the young forester not having 
sought her under the conditions on which 
marriages are generally arranged in these 
Transylvanian countries. 

Every year, at the feast of St. Peter, 
there opens “ the fair of the be¬ 
trothed.” On that day all the mar- 
ri.igeable girls of the district are 
;ixHembled. They come in their best 
carriages drawn by their best horses; 
they bring with them their dowry— 
tliat is to say, the clothes they have 
spun, and sewn, and embroidered with 
tlieir hands—and these all packed in 
gaudily coloured boxes; their relatives 
and women friends and neighbours 
accompanying them. And then the 
young men arrive dressed in their best 
ajid girt with silken sashes; proudly 
they stmt through the fair; they choose 
the girl they take a fancy to; they 
gi\-e her a ring and a handkerchief in 
token of betrothal, and the marriages 
take place at the close of the fair. 

But it was not in one of these 
ni.’urriage fairs that Nic Deck had met 
Miriota. Their acquaintanceship had 
not come about by chance. They had 
known each other from childhood; 
they had loved as soon os they were 
old enough to love. The young 
forester not bad to seek her out 
at a sole. But why was Nic Deck 
of so resolute a character ? Why was 
he so obstinate in keeping an im- 
])rudent promise ? And yet he loved 
iior, although she bad not enough 
inlluence over him to stop his going 
to this wretched castle. 

What a night the sorrowful Miriota 
had amid her terrors and her tears! 
blie could not sleep. Stooping at her 
window, looking out on the rising 
roiid, she seemed to hear a voice that 
wliispered,— 

“Nicolas Deck has defied the warn¬ 
ing. Miriota has no longer a lover.” 

13ut that was but a mistake of her 
troubled senses. No voice came 
across tlie silence of the night. The 
plicnonienon of the saloon of the 
•• King Mathias ” was not reproduced 
in the house of Master Koltz. 

At dawn next morning the popu¬ 
lation of Werst were astir. From the 
terrace to the rise of the hill, some 
went one way, some anotlier along 
t)ie main road—some asking for news, 
some giving it. They said that Frik 
the shepherd had gone off about a 
(piurter of a mile from the village, not 
to enter the forest, but to skirt it, and 
that he had some reason for doing so. 

The people were waiting for him, 
ami in order to communicate more 
jiromptly with him. Master Koltz. 
Miriota, and Jonas went to the end of 
thr village. 

Half an hour afterwards Frik was 
observed a few hundred yards away up 
the rising road. 

As he did not appear to be in a hurry, 
good news was not expected. 

“ Well, Frik,” said Master Koltz, as soon 
as the shepherd came up, “ what have you 
discovered'? ” 

“ I have seen nothing and discovered 
nothing,” said Frik. 


Tnn<l to have chosen such a day for his 
visit to the castle; the tnith being that 
the young forester had not given it a 
tliought, as indeed had no one else in the 
village. 

But Miriota was thinking a good deal 
about it now. And what terrible imagin¬ 
ings occurred to her! In imagination 
elic had followed her lover, hour by hour, 


through the thick forests of the Plesa os 
be made his way up to the Orgall plateau. 
And now that night had come she seemed 
to see him within the wall, endeavouring 
to escape from the spirits which haunted 
the Castle of the Carpathians. He had 
become the sport of their malevolence. 
He was the victim devoted to their ven¬ 


geance. He was unprisoned in the depths 
of some subterranean cell—(1ea<l. perh.aps. 

Poor girl, what would she not have 
given to throw herself on his track! And 
as she could not do that, at least she 
could wait all night in tliis place. But 
her father insisted on her going home, 
and, leaving the shepherd on the watch, 
returned with her to his house. 


*• The young men arrive dressed in their beet.” 
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" Nothing ! " munnnred the girl, whose 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Atdaybreak,” continued the shepherd, 
“ I saw two men about half a mile away. 
At first I thought it was Nic Deck 
accompamed by the doctor, but it was 
not.” 

** Do you know who the men were ? ” 
asked Jonas. 

“Two travellers who had crossed the 
frontier in the morning.” 

“ Yon spoke to them ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Were they coming towards the vil¬ 
lage?” 

“ No; they were going towards Eet- 
yezat, bound for the summit.” 

“Two tourists? ” 

“ They looked like it, Master Koltz.” » 

“ And as they crossed the Vulkan during 
the night, they saw nothing near the 
castle.” 

“No—for they were then on the other 
side of the frontier,” replied Frik. 

“ Have you no news of Nic Deck ? ” 

“ None.” 

There was a sigh from poor Miriota. 

“ Besides,” said Frik, “ you can have a 
talk to these travellers in a day or two, 
for they are thinking of staying at Werst 
before setting out for Kolosvar.” 

“ Provided some one does not speak evil 
of my inn I” thought Jonas. “They 
would never care to stay then 1 ” 

For the last thirty-six hours the excellent 
landlord had been possessed by this fear 
that no traveller dare henceforth eat and 
sleep at the “ King Mathias.” 

In short, these questions and answers 
between the shepherd and bis master had 
in no way cleared matters up. And as 
neither the young forester nor Doctor 
Patok hod reappeared by eight o'clock in 
the morning, could it be reasonably hoped 
that they would ever do so ? The 
Castle of the Carpathians was not to be 
approached with impunity 1 

Crushed by the emotions of that sleep¬ 
less night, Miriota could bear up no longer. 
She almost fainted away, and hardly hod 
strength to walk. Her father took her 
home. There her tears redoubled. She 
called Nic in a heartrending voice. She 
would have gone out to find him. And 
all pitied her, and feared she was going to 
have a serious illness. 

However, it was necessary and urgent 
to do something. Some one ought to go 
to the help of the forester and tiio doctor 
without losing a moment. That he would 
have to nm into danger, in exposing him¬ 
self to the attack of the beings, human 
or otherwise, who occupied the castle, 
mattered little. The Important thing was 
to know what bad become of Nic and the 
doctor. This duty fell not only to their 
friends, but to every inhabitant of the 
village. The bravest could not refuse to 
cross the Plesa forests and ascend to the 
Castle of the Carpathians. 

That was decided after many discus¬ 
sions. The bravest were found to consist 
of three: these were Master Eoltz, the 
shepherd Frik, and the innkeeper Jonas— 
not one more. As for Magister Hermod, 
be was suddenly seized with gout in the 
leg, Skud b^kd to stretch himself out on 
two chairs while he taught in his 
schooL 

About nine o’clock Master Koltz and 
his companions, well armed in cose of 
eventualities, took the rood to the Vulkan. 


And at the very turning where Nic Deck 
had left it, they left it to plunge into the 
woods. 

In fact they said to themselves, not 
without reason, that if the young forester 
and the doctor were on their way back to 
the village this was the road by which 
they would come; and it would be easy 
to get on their track once the three were 
through the outer line of trees. 

We will leave them to relate what 
happened at Werst as soon as they were 
out of sight. If it had appeared indis¬ 
pensable that volunteers should go off to 
tho rescue of Nic Deck and Patak, it was 
considered to be unreasonably imprudent 
now that they were gone. It would be a 


fine conclusion if the first catastrophe 
were to be doubled by a second! That 
the forester and tho doctor had been the 
victims of their attempt, no one doubted; 
and what was tho use of Master Koltz and 
Frik and Jonas exposing themselves to 
another disaster ? They would indeed be 
getting on when the girl had to weep for 
her father as she had to weep for her 
betrothed; when the friends of the shep¬ 
herd and tho innkeeper had to reproach 
themselves with their loss! 

The grief became general at Werst, and 
there was no sign that it would end. Even 
supposing that no harm happened to 
them, the return of Master Koltz and his 
two companions could not be reckoned 


upon before night had fallen on the heights 
of the Plesa. 

What then was tho surprise when they 
were sighted about two o’clock in the 
afternoon some distance along the road I 
With what eagerness did Miriota, who 
was at once told of their approach, run to 
meet them! 

There were not three, there were four; 
and the fourth appeared in tlio shape of 
the doctor. 

“ Nic—my poor Nic ! ” exclaimed the 
girl, “ Nic is not there ? ” 

Yes—Deck was there, stretched on a 
litter of boughs, which Jonas and the 
sheplierd bore with difficulty. 

Miriota rushed towards her betrothed. 


she stooped over him, she clasped liim in 
her arms. 

“He is dead!” sho exclaimed, “he is 
dead! ” 

“ No, he is not dead,” replied Dr. Patak: 
“ but ho deserves to bo—and so do 11 ” 

Tho truth is, tho forester was uncon¬ 
scious. His limbs were stiff, his face 
bloodless, his respiration haru|y moved 
his chest. As for tho doctor, hi^ faco was 
not ns colourless as his companion's, owing 
to the walk having restored his usual 
brick-red tint. 

Miriota's voice, so tender, so heartrend¬ 
ing, could not awake Nic Deck from the 
torjxjr in which he was plunged. Wlu-ti 
he had been brought into the village, and 
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borne during the last half'of August and the 
early half of September in every year. 

You enter when you are over nine years of 
age and under eleven, and you leave when 
your voice breaks. For the first two years 
you will probably be a probationer, and your 


chances are hopeless unless yon possess a 
good voice and a moderate knowledge of the 
rudiments of music sufficient to satisfy the 
organist and master of choristers or some 
one appointed by him; and you must be 
able to read and write fairly well. 


include religious instruction, history, ^o- 
graphy, arithmetic, algebra, mensuration, 
mechanics, English, French, German, and 
drawing. In short, you will receive a good 
commercial education fitting yon for any 
post in ordinary life. It may seem strange 
to you that you are not taught Latin a^ 
Greek, considering the associations amid 
which you will spend your boyhood: but 
Deau Stanley, who organised the school and 
drew up the scheme of instruction, knew 
what he was about. A chorister is practically 
li half-timer, whose opportunities for study 
are limited by the necessities of his work: 
and Latin and Greek can be as easily learnt 
a.s Spanish and Italian, by a short 
course of special effort, as by the 
lingering toil of lengthy years. 

, ^ And as a matter of fact the boys 

who leave the choir to pn>ece<l to 
the Universities for giadaattpi} 
have no difficulty in acquiring the 
- needful knowledge. 

y The senior choir achoftl ia 
—, St. Paul’s ; next to it in 

I I , date comes Westminster, 

l! ^ which was founded about 


friends will have to pay i’lO a year 
towards the cost of your board and 
education; but after you are ad¬ 
mitted to the full choir, which 
numbers only twelve, the services 
you render are deemed equivalent 
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to any expense you may be, and ^ 
your parents have nothing to pay, I I 

The twenty in the choir house are w-x/. 

thus made up of twelve choir boys 
and eight probationers, four of whom rernmn 
in school during each week-dsy service, so 
tliat the full twenty only appear in the Abbey 
on Sundays. 

If you are a candidate you have probably 
<uug in some church choir, and j-ou must 
produce a certificate of your baptism, with a 
recommendation from the clergyman of your 
parish and some other person of responsi¬ 
bility ; and not only your own character, but 
that of your parents and the home in which 
you live must stand investigation. When 
your turn comes to be sent for you will per¬ 
haps find yourself one of fifteen, and your 
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If you are successful you are sent to be 
overhauled by the doctor, and if you are up 
to his standard of excellence, which is a 
peculiarly rigorous one, you become a pro¬ 
bationer and are admitted to the choir 
house. There you will be taught vocal 
music, and special facilities will be ^ven you 
for BCquiringa knowledge of some instrument; 
and your general education, for wnich the 
master of the choir house U responsible,' will 


the same time, to cope with the same 
difficulties. While the choristers were day 
boys coming only to practice and service, 
there was little control over them, and an 
undesirable state of things existed regarding 
their life and surroundings when off duty, 
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vbieh became a minor sort of scandal to be 
put an end to at an; price. Nowadays, 
when the boys are boarders, they are within 
touch at all times, and a very different tone 
exists amongst them both at work and play. 
And from the care with which they are 
' selected and looked after, the happiest 
results are obtained. 

Though the Chapter of the Abbey feeds 
them and educates them, it does not clothe 
them. Every boy has to bring with him the 
articles of apparel figuring on the list, for 
the repairs and renewal of which his friends 
are responsible, as they ore for bis school¬ 
books, pocket-money, travelling expenses, 
and medical attendance, should such at any 
time be required. That the last is required 
60 seldom is the best evidence of the h^thy 
routine of his life and dwelling. 

Although the separate system is adopted 
whenever possible, the boys do not sleep in 
separate cubicles. Fourteen of them are in 
one dormitory under the charge of a monitor, 
six in the other; the upper dormitory being 
an airy apartment of curiously irregular 
shape, with a fine view over the housetops, 
and of over the way in general. But all 
Westminster views consist chiefly of the 
Abbey towers and the Parliament buildings, 
and those from the Choir House are of the 
same character. 

The walls of the lower rooms are dotted 
with a small but interesting collection of 


“ A TOOL—any one whose private opinion 

A happens to differ from your own.” 
This definition is, I believe, to be found ori¬ 
ginally in a little known but very entertain¬ 
ing book by Horace Smith, called ” The Tin 
Trumpet.” But, whatever its source maybe, 
it very aptly illustrates the point of view 
from which the average public-school boy 
regards a new-comer. A youth who does 
not know that Smith ma. is the best bat in 
the eleven, that Bobinson max. can throw 
the cricket-ball 107 yards, and that chapel 
is always at half-past eight on the first night 
of term, clearly possesses none of the most 
elementary knowledge that makes life worth 
living. 

The new boy of to-day, however, has in 
almost every case been to a private school, 
where he has learnt a good deal about 
schools and their ways, and is therefore 
eparod the abject misery* which generally falls 
to the lot of a small shy boy. token straight 
from home, and chucked into the middle of 
a public school. This was the kind of boy 
who, when asked bis name, used softly to 
reply “Algernon,” or whatever he happened 
to be called at home, and then responded 
to the shouts of derision vihich his answer 
elicited, by bursting into tears. Happily this 
type of new boy is almost as extinct as the 
dodo, and his sufferings nowadays are for 
the most part far lighter, partly on account 
of his greater knowledge, and partly perhaps 
also because his tormentors are less unfeel¬ 
ing than in the “ good old days ” of yore. 
Indeed, it occasionally happens that when 
the “ old hand ” sets to work to get a rise 
out of a new arrival, he encounters an adver- 
eary who is quite well able to look after him- 
eelf. 

It was to such a youth that I once heard 
addressed the time-boneured pleasantry con¬ 
cealed in the question, “ Does your mother 
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drawings and engravings, all of them gifts, 
and all of them having some association with 
the Abbey or its officios. And in one of the 
rooms in a prominent place is a copy of 
Lady Augnsta Stanley’s last letter to the 
boys, with whom she was a great favourite, 
congratulating them on the result of a 
cricket match, and favouring them in all 
sincerity and directness with a few season¬ 
able words of hope and encouragement as to 
the way they should bear themselves daring 
their school time and working life. Another 
feature that strikes a stranger is the number 
of books of adventure and the like which 
form the library, and which have all been 
presented, for none of them have been added 
to the collection by purchase, the boys, owing 
to their public duties, making many friends 
among the most unlikely outsiders, who seem 
to be uncommonly good judges of what is 
sure to be read. 

Every boy is admitted on the understand¬ 
ing that he will not be removed until his 
voice breaks, except for a reason considered 
satisfactory by the chapter; but when his 
voice fails and ho has to leave be can still 
keep up the acquaintance of his schoolmates 
by visiting on the Old Boys’ Night, or dining 
with the Old Boys’ Club. As the boys leave at 
fifteen or sixteen, and the Choir Bouse is but 
sixteen years old, the time for its pupils to 
distinguish themselves in the world has nardly 
come; but many of the Choristers, nine out of 
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lEITERS TO SCHOOLBOTS. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

1 . NEW noTs. 

wash ? ” As many boys have learnt to their 
cost, this represents a dilemma, for it the 
answer “no” is given the repartee is obvi¬ 
ous, whilet if answered in the afBrmative, it 
enables the tormentor to announce, “ He says 
his mother is a washerwoman.” On this 
occasion however, the boy, who was quite up 
to date both in his knowledge and his slang, 
looked his interrogator calmly in the face, 
and, without giving any direct answer to the 
question, simply remarked, “ Anyhow she 
doesn’t deal in eft^stnuts," whereat the other 
perceived that he liad given himself away. 

At the same time it does not by any means 
always pay for a new boy to be too clever, 
especially if he is not physically equal to the 
task of upholding his opinions by force, if 
necessary, as well as by argument. In fact, 
what is required here, as in almost every¬ 
thing else, is tact, which in this instance is 
practically the gift of observing the golden 
mean between too much "cheek” on the 
one hand, and too great a tendency to 
“ cushion it ” on the other. An excess of 
meekness is almost as certain to be met 
with contempt as an excess of “cheek” is 
to provoke antagonism; and masters are 
som3times quite us ready as the boys to take 
advantage of a new-comer's shyness and 
timidity. 

I remember a case of this kind, where a 
very small, shy boy, having been at a private 
school, the head master of which was a sort 
of father to all his boys, whom they were 
accustomed to consult in all their little 
doubts and difficulties, thought that the 
same state of things prevailed at the public 
school at which he now found himself. 
Being in doubt therefore as to whether or not 
it would be lawful for him to have his bicycle 
sent to him from home, be waylaid the 
head master one day and very timidly put the 
question, “Please sir, may you ride a bicycle 


ten of them in fact, are doing credit to their 
old training in responsible posts, many of 
them as organists, some of them as musical 
graduates at the Universities, some of them in 
the service of the State, and in commercial 
careers. And unlike most schools, which 
spread their scholars far and wide and are 
forgotten by them, Westminster choir loses 
its pupils only to turn them into friends 
who seem to be rich in pleasant recollections 
of the days when they worked and sang 
week in, week out, as one of the twenty; and 
even of the days when they worked their 
hardest during Lent, for then there is no 
organ, and, as the men cannot sing without 
its accompaniment, the full burden of the 
services falls upon the singing boys. 

“Our average boy,” said to us Dr. Trout- 
beck, who is the member of the Abbey staff 
having charge of all that concerns the musical 
services, and whose courtesy in facilitating in 
every way the preparation of this article has 
onr warmest thanks—“ our average boy is un¬ 
doubtedly a good boy. 1 don’t say they are 
all wonders, for that would be going too for; 
but the boy is of good repute to start with, 
he oomes from a good home, he is most 
carefully chosen, and he is thoroughly well 
fed and looked after; and really he ought to 
be rather above the average than otherwise.” 
Added to which there is of coarse a certain 
tone about the school which is not without 
its effect. 


here?” To which the worthy potentate, 
seeing an opening for a somewhat ponderons 
pleasantry, repli^ in the deep throaty voice 
for which he is well known, “ My dear boy, 
I have not the slightest doubt that I might if 
I liked; but, curionsly enough, I have never 
felt the slightest inclination to do so.” With 
this brilliant repartee the great man passed 
on, having no doubt satisfi^ himself a good 
deal better than he had satisfied the inquir¬ 
ing mind of the injudicious infant. Few 
masters can resist an opportunity of scoring, 
in spite of Sidgwick's remark that “ it is 
quite easy for them not to say clever things.” 

It not unfreqnently falls to the lot of a boy 
high up in the school to be asked by someone, 
who is perhaps a friend of his great-aunt’s, 
or has some equally strong claim upon his 
services, to “look after” a boy coming to the 
school for the first time. At a school which 
is situated in the middle of a very beautiful 
park, of which the boys are all justly proud, 
a prefect was once t^ing a new boy round 
and explaining to him what the different 
places were, and also what his various duties 
would be. At the end of it all, the boy re¬ 
marked in a patronising tone, “Not a bad 
place on the whole: rather rustic, isn’t it ? ” 
which so damped the other’s ardour that he 
left him from that time forward to look after 
himself. 

The most self-possessed new boy that ever 
came under my notice was a very small, but 
very wiry youth, whose one idea in life was 
gymnastics. He was also rather deaf —a fact 
of which I think he made full use whenever 
he did not wish to hear. When he first 
arrived at his public-school, he came by 
himself, and one of the masters, happening to 
be at the station, and perceiving this youth 
at rather a loss as to what to do next, went 
up to him, and said kindly, “ I suppose you 
are a new boy; how d’ye do! ” 
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To this the boj ansvered in a veir harsh 
voice, which was one of his peculiarities, 
‘'Eh ? what did you say ? ” 

Rather surprised, the master repeated the 
question, and was still further astounded by 
the boy saying, all in one breath, “ Ob, bow 
d’ye do ? How high can you vault? " 

This same boy soon made a name for him¬ 
self on account of his quaint and very cheeky 
remarks, and also for his deafness, a good 
deal of which was probably put on. When 
he bod been at the school about a week he 
was sent one evening with a message to the 
prefects’ study, which he duly delivered, and 
then stood looking at them as though they 
were some curious kind of animals. 

One of the prefects said sternly, “ You can 
go now.” 

“ Eh ? What did yon say,” he grated out, 
making an odd lace that was intended to 
mean that be couldn’t beai'. 

The remark was repeated with an appro¬ 
priate gesture. 

” Ob yes ! All right I Keep your hair on. 
Good night. Don't forget your night-cap 


when yon go to bed,” cod with these words 
he closed the door just in time to avoid a 
shower of missilee which were hurled at the 
speaker for bis uuheard-of audacity in ven¬ 
turing to beard the prefects in their den. 

At many schools they have an excellent 
practice of giving a boy a fortnight or so to 
get into the ways of the school, during which 
time he is not punished by the masters. But 
this does not save him from having to face 
the practical jokes and hoaxes of the rest, on 
whi^ I shall have more to say in my next 
letter. Also, be finds the responsibilities of 
life are very much increased for him. He 
finds that he has to look after his own clothes 
and bis own money, and also to keep a sharp 
look-out that his b<rak8, and at some places 
his victuals, are not “ bagged ” by some high¬ 
handed marauder. 

The best advice which one can give to the 
new boy himself, is to be civil in answering 
reasonable questions, and careful in getting 
out of answering questions which he con¬ 
siders nnreasonab’e. Further, he will find it 
a good plan to make a “chum” of some 


other new boy, so that they may unite their 
knowledge and divide their burdens. Then, 
if they can find some friendly “ old hand ” to 
tell them what to do, and to warn them as to 
what to avoid, they will not go very far astray. 
Kow that bullying has gone so much out of 
fashion, there are not, after all, very many 
perils to be encountered, beyond a little in¬ 
evitable “ greening,” and perhaps a little 
mild teasing. Boys in these days have ceased 
to find any great pleasure in making one 
another miserable; and, if they are worth 
anything, are generally quite as ready to do 
a new boy a go^ turn as a bod one. 

In conclusion let roe assure the new boy, 
for his comfort, that the feeling of loneliness 
and of “ being out of it ” Is not really half so 
acute for him when he first arrives at a 
public-school as it is for the “Fresher” at 
the beginning of his first term at Oxford or 
Cambridge; because the latter has must 
probably come from a school where he was 
a person of the highest importance, and for 
that reason finds it all the more painful to be 
in the position of “ a man of no account.” 


JACKSON’S BDOr. 

Bt Paul Blake, 

Aulh?r of “ Tiit Xtv Boyf “ School ond (ht Woild," He. 


T 'hebb were about forty boys at Mayfield 
House, most of them rather disorderly, 
at all events when the end of the term 
approached. Somehow the proximity of the 
holidays seemed to have a disquieting effect 
on their nerves, and boys whose conduct had 
been exemplary during the preceding three 
months, broke out riotously. 

Mr. Gray, the house master, saw no reason 
for this ebullition, and tried to put it down 
with a strong liand; consequently disturb¬ 
ances were perilous, but they were none the 
less common. 

One wing of the house was more secure 
from the unwelcome visits of Mr. Gray than 
the rest of the premises. Originally the 
wing was the main building, but such large 
additions had been made that it now formed 
merely a wing. All the new portion was in 
modern style and very ugly; the old wing 
was old-fashioned and quaint. The roof was 
gabled, the chimneys twisted strangely, the 
long low windows were latticed. 

The boys in Kos. 6, 9, and 10 were not 
much interested in architecture: ail they 
knew about the matter was that the windows 
rattled terribly if there was any wind. But 
against that drawback to sleeping in the 
wing was to be placed the positive advan¬ 
tage that the old boards in the passage 
leading to these rooms were so worn and 
creaking that it was impossible for the 
enemy to approach withont betraying his 
presence. 

Well, Christmas was drawing near, and the 
boys were full of excitement and mischief. 
They made applepie beds, they pot stones 
in the ewers, which came out with the water 
and nearly cracked the basins; they balanced 
elippers on half open doors, so tiiat any one 
entering received them on his head. And 
they bolster-matches. 

These are chilly in winter except at the 
moment of actual engagement. But Mac- 
dona of No. 8 was phenomenally hardy, and 
used to coll his clan out of bed at a moment’s 
notice to invade No. 9. where long Tom 
Culverwell slept, and was supposed to mair-- 
tain order. 

Tom was lazy and liked his bed, but he 
could not stand being banged on the head 


by a pillow wielded by Moedona or any one 
else, and when he got up he used to make 
the invaders skip. But Ma:.dona, though 
expelled from No. 9 as regularly as be in¬ 
vaded it, was ready the next night for a new 
attack. Lorrimore, a compatriot, ably 
seconded him, and for the last fortnight of 
the half Culverwell and his colleagues could 
get no rest till No. 8 got tired. 

“ What a nuisance those chaps are ! ” re¬ 
marked Chaster to Culverwell one night. 
“ Why can’t they give us a night off ? I’m 
as sleepy ns an old cat, and yet I can’t go off, 
as they’re safe to come in.” 

“ Yes, bother ’em,’’ ejaculated Culverwell; 
“ I don’t see where the fun is in fooling 
about in a nightshirt with the thermometer 
down to zero. But those Highland laddies 
have been accustomed to bare legs all their 
lives, I suppose, so they can stand it.” 

He’d ha^ly finished speaking before the 
door was burst open, and in trooped Macdona 
and Lorrimore, followed by the rest of their 
party. Up sprang Culverwell, Chaster, and 
every one else in No. 9 : the fight was short 
but sharp; a pillow was split and a stool 
knocked over, but in less time than usual 
No. 8 was compelled to retreat. 

Culverwell’s blood was up. “ Come along, 
yon fellows,” he shouted; “let's give ’em 
what for this time. We'll teach them to 
interfere with TOaoeful citizens.” 

Armed with nis pillow be rushed after the 
retreating enemy. The others followed him. 
This time it was No. 8 that was invaded, and 
its occupants had a warm time of it, as 
Culverwell rage>l around like another Hector. 
But the Scotchmen fought doggedly, and 
bad the advantage of knowing their room, 
so that they could fight in comparative 
safety; the strangers barking their shins and 
knuckles on the iron bedsteads, for it was 
quite dark. 

At last Culverwell had had enough of it; 
most of the others too mneb. He shonldered 
his pillow and made for the door. 

“ There, you villains,” be exclaimed, “ next 
time yon ctime into No. 9 we’ll skin you 
alive.” 

Lorrimore gave a grunt of defiance; he 
couldn’t speak, having just had the wind 


knocked out of him. No. 9 marched back to 
their room in triumph. 

The door was shut; it had blown to be¬ 
hind them when they rushed out. 

Culverwell began to sniff curiously as he 
went along the passage. When he opened 
the door of the bedroom be jumped back with 
a yell. 

No need to ask what was the matter : one 
whiff was enough. The gas was escaping, 
and rreaping pretty fast. 

‘'\M;at'8tbe row?” cried Macdona, who 
heard Culverwell's exclamation, and guessed 
that something was up. “ Shall I bring a 
match ? ” 

“No! ” yelled Culverwell, “we should be 
blown into smithereens. Stand back, you 
fellows. I’m going to open the door.” 

He did so: the passage seemed to get 
filled with gas, half choking every one. 
Cnlverwell held his breath, rushed into the 
room, and turned off the tap. 

We had retreated to No. 8, pending the 
airing of the room, slowly accomplished 
with only the door open. Then Lorrimore 
suggested opening the window, and ao 
getting a draught throngh. 

“Is'posewe must,” assented Culverwell, 
“ though it won’t be gay to have a window 
open to-night. Yon go in, Chaster.” 

Cnaster held his nose and ran across the 
room. He quickly undid the catch and 
pushed the lattice open. There was a crash, 
and he sprang back with a cry. 

A boot had come through the lattice panes 
as he opened the window, and fallen on the 
window-sill. 

“What’s the row?” cried Culverwell. 
“ Seen a ghost?” 

“ Not so bad as that,” laughed Chaster, who 
had now recovered himself. “But it gave 
me a shock, I cao tell you.” 

He held up the boot, just visible in the 
faint moonlight. 

“ I see,” said Culverwell. “ That’s Jack- 
son's boot; be’s been letting it down from 
the window above to dangle against our win¬ 
dow and frighten us ; then when yon opened 
the window it came through the glass.” 

” Ob!” shivered Chaster, “shan’t we haTe 
a chilly night with a broken pane ? ” 
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*'7oa’ll want ventilatioD after that gas 
esc^,” suggested Macdooa, who had come 
Id to see what was up. 

“ Who turned the gas on ? ” asked Chaster. 

/didn’t.” 

“ That's more than any one else can say,” 
returned Culverwell. “ There’s no doubt one 
of us must have knocked against the tap 
with his pillow, or his head, or something. 
Whew! isn’t it cold I ” 

“ Let's shut the window ; the air's all right 
now,” suggested Chaster. 

“ It’s all very well to shut the window, but 
bow about that hole in it? ” 

“ We must stuff something into it; lend 
me your waistcoat.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Culverwell; “ see if 
your own won’t fit better. I didn’t break 
the window.” 

‘‘ Nor did I,” retorted Chaster. 

” Well, it’s no good fighting over that now; 
here’s a towel, see if you can’t bung up the 
opening just for to-night.” 

Chaster succeeded in doing so, though not 
without scarifying a thumb. By this time 
No. 8 had gone to bed; they felt.small 
interest in the arrangements of No. 9 for 
keeping out the winter air. 

All night Culverwell kept waking up and 
fancying that be could feel a draught from 
the broken window. When ho got up he 
thought he noticed symptoms of rheuma¬ 
tism in his shoulder. Altogether he was 
not in the best of tempers. 

‘‘I say. Chaster, there'll be a row about 
that window,” he said as he was dressing. 

“ Yes ; ’tisn’t my fault.” 

“ Well, ’tisn’t mine,” was Cnlverwell’s 
rejoinder ; “ I didn’t open the window.” 

” No, but you asked me to. If it isn’t our 
fault, whose is it ? ” 

“ Those fellows upstairs; that chap 
Jackson is always up to some fool's trick or 
other. I’ve a jolly good mind to chuck his 
boot into old Jorkins’ orchard.” 

“I say,” remarked Chaster, hesitatingly; 
” suppose Gray wants to know why we 
open^ the window ? ” 

But at this moment Jackson came into the 
room, in his slippers. 

“ I say, you fellows,” he began, ” have you 
got my boot ? ” 


Culverwell bad slipped it out of sight 
among the bedclothes as Jackson came in. 

” Yonr boot ? What on earth have we got 
to do with your boot ? ” 

” Then I s'pose it’s in the garden some¬ 
where if you haven’t got it,” said Jackson. 
He glanc^ towards the window. 

“ Look here,” said Culverwell. Do you 
know how that window got broken ? ” 

” I didn’t break it,” said Jackson. 

” Then who did? ” 

*• The fellow who opened the window I 
suppose.” 

“But it was your boot banging outside, I 
believe.” 

Jackson assented hesitatingly. 

Very well,” pursued Culverwell ; ” if you 
go and dangle a boot outside our window you 
must take the consequences. I shouldn't 
draw bock if I’d broken it, but I don't see 
why we should get into a row for something 
we’ve never done.” 

“But 1 never did anything either,” retorted 
Jackson. “ My boot may have hung quietly 
till doomsday, and it wr aid never have done 
any barm if you hadn’t opened the window; 
then of course the mischief was done, and 
the glass cut my lace off short into the 
bargain.” 

“ Haven’t we got the right to open our 
own window if we want to?” demanded 
Culverwell. 

“ Haven’t I got the right to hang my boot 
out of the window to dry?” replied Jackson. 

“ No, you haven’t; ask Gray if you want 
to know.” 

“Nor have you,” cried Jackson. “You 
know you’d get into a jolly row about that 
gas if you were found out.” He had already 
heard about our little escapade. 

Each thought he had a good case, and was 
angry that the other did not sec it. Some one 
must be at fault; who was it ? They argued- 
the point from all sides —neither would give 
in; Culvenvetl called Jackson a fool for 
being so obstinate, and Jackson retorted 
that Culverwell was an ass. They would 
probably have come to blows, but the bell 
rang, and they all had to burry down; 
Jackson taking bis boot under his coat. 

“ Mind,” whispered Culverwell to Jackson, 
“ if there’s a row I shall say we opened the 


window and it was smashed by something 
outside.” 

“ And I shall say I didn’t touch your 
window,” retorted Jackson. 

It was a quarrel which might have lasted 
fpr ever had it depended on one convincing 
the other. Unfortunately lor them it did 
not. 

Breakfast was nearly over when Mr. Gray 
remarked quietly, “ 1 should like to speak to 
the boys of B^ms Nos. 9 and 10 after 
breakfast.” 

No. 10 was Jackson's ro«n. He did not 
feel too comfortable. 

“ 1 should like to know whose boot that 
was hanging from No. 10 window about 9.30 
last night,” Mr. Gray said when the meal 
was over. 

“ Mine, sir,” replied Jackson. 

“ And what was the reason of hanging out 
a boot at that time of night ? ” 

Jackson did not answer, but he sniffed a 
little, for he hod caught a cold Wning out of 
tile window holding his boot. 

“ Who opened the window in No. 9 ?" 
asked Mr. Gray. 

“1 did, sir,” replied Chaster. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ To air the room.” 

“Why was it so necessary on that par¬ 
ticular night ? ” 

“ We thought we noticed an escape of gas, 
sir,” put in Culverwell. 

“Hm! that's odd,” remarked the master. 
“ It looked to me as if you were opening it 
with frantic haste: now you couldn’t have 
noticed a very deadly escape suddenly.” 

The words “ it looked to me ” were ominous. 
Mr. Gray must have been in the garden at 
the moment of the catastrophe. As a matter 
of fact he was just going out w'hen he caught 
sight of Jack'^oii's boot in the air. He would 
have returned to the house bad be not been 
in a hurry. 

A few more inquisitorial questions elicited 
the truth. The liability in respect of the 
broken window was settled by giving an 
equal punishment to Culverwell, Jackson, 
and Chaster, 8.nd making them each pay an 
equal share towards the cost of repairs. But 
to thi.s day each boy thinks that be has 
been excessively unjustly treated. 




SHEWOBMS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. 


P erhaps I have chosen rather an ambitious 
title, for to tell you all about silkworms 
would take up much more space than 1 have 
at command. However, as it is written I 
shall let it stand. “ Forward 1 ” has always 
been my motto in life, as I trust it will be 
yours. 

Well, if you adopt the keeping and rearing 
of silkworms as a fancy, you will have taken 
to a very pretty and a very interesting one, 
and one, too, that is quite as suitable to girls 
as to boys. For a more complete description 
of the Botnbyx mori, or silkworm, and even 
its anatomy, I must refer you to what I be¬ 
lieve is the only manual published on the 
subject, called “ Silkworms,” by Mr. £. A. 
Butler, B.A., B.SC. The price is one shilling, 
and it issues from the house of Messrs. Son- 
nenschein and Company. Paternoster Square. 

It is my constant advice to my readers that 
they should possess themselves of a work of 
some kind descriptive of the points and pro¬ 
perties of the creatures they have taken a 
fancy to, and mean to breed and rear. No 
single article in a magazine can tell one fully 
how to do this. But we would have you to 


PART I. 

bear in mind that even in a book you do not 
always find everything. Well, but having the 
book, should any difficulty arise, you can al¬ 
ways consult your friend and mentor the 
Editor of the “B.O.P.” 

I. The domestic silkworm differs from the 
wild in one or two important particulars: the 
caterpillars have little, if any, inclination to 
wander or escape, and the moth itself, al¬ 
though possessed of perfect wings, and also 
of muscular power to move them, does not 
seem to have the energy or trick of dying, 
although it may flutter the wings. This is. 
no doubt, owing to the way in which it has 
been bred for so long a time. 

II. Different kinds .—There are several 
varieties of the domestic silkworm, named 
after the colour of the cocoons, such as greens, 
yellows, or whites. 

“There are,” says Mr. Butler, “three im¬ 
portant and well-marked European varieties 
which can be pretty easily distinguished, viz., 
the Milanese, an Italian race forming fine 
small yellow cocoons; the Ard^he, a French 
variety with large yellow cocoons; and the 
Brousse, a Turkish stock which yields large 


white cocoons. The yellow varieties are most 
commonly reared by amateurs in this coun¬ 
try, because they are somewhat more hardy 
than the white races, but in commerce white 
silk is the most valuable.” 

III. If you intend going in for silkworms 
thoroughly it will be as well to provide your¬ 
self with acalnnst containing, say, half a dozen 
drawers, two feet long by one foot wide. This 
you could get made for probably 10s., or a 
nicer one could be bought at a naturalist's 
shop, in a town of any size. 

IV. Procuring eggs .—An ounce of silk¬ 
worm eggs is computed to contain at least 
40,000, and the price ranges from twenty-five 
to thirty shillings. They are known in the 
market as “ seed,” but as none of my readers 
are likely to commence commercial pursuits 
by building a silk factory, it will be enough 
if they purchase their eggs by the bundr^. 
They are frequently seen advertised in the 
columns of, say, Exchange and Mari, at 
about twopence a hundred. 

The eggs are really deposited by the parent 
moth in the month of August, but no attempt 
should be made to hatch them till the ensD- 
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Ing May, because then the mulberry leaves, 
on which the caterpillars delight to feed, 
will be in full leaf. It will be time enongh, 
therefore, to procure your eggs in the begin- 


no attempt must be made to batch them 
until they hare been carefully spread out on 
paper or cardboard. This is what a Scotch¬ 
man would term a “fick-fickey job," but it 


1. Moth l^lng eegs. (Lff-fiK.') 



ning of May. Strangely enough, cold, does 
not affect the eggs, but heat does very speedily. 
They are sometimes when travelling packed 
in ice, so Mr. Butler informs us. 



a. Chrysalis, (yaturai tizt.) 

V. Hatching the eggs.^The eggs are 
usually bought sticking by their own ad¬ 
hesive exudation to sheets of paper, or in 
large quantities, loose. If in the latter form, 


has to be done nevertheless. Boys bad better 
get their sisters to do it, and girls can do it 
for themselves. 

If you want to hatch your eggs before May, 
then instead of mulberry leaves you have to 
fall back vipon lettuce. 

The hatching process is secured thus. You 
spread your cards or papers out in the bottom 
of big boxes; those that dresses or articles 
from drapers come home in do very well. 
The room in which they are placed must be 
warm, equably so if possible. The best 
average temperature is from 70® to 80“ F. 
The room should not be a too dry one, a 
little sprinkling of water on the door does 
good. This is to prevent the egg-shells or 
cuticle from hardening too mneh and thus 
preventing the egress of the grubs. 

“ Oh I ” I think I hear some of my readers 
exclaim, “ here is a drawback at the veiy 


commencement; I shall not be able to keep a 
room at an equable temperature, nor up to 75° 
Fahrenheit or any other height. Nor to 
sprinkle the carpet either. I might have my 
ears boxed if 1 tried." Well, my lad, there is 
no need to despair ; any warm cosy comer of 
the kitchen will do—not in the oven, you 
know—to place your box in, and it may be 
covered up at night with a shawl. Sonlight, 
however, must not be permitted to fall on 
your eggs, else incubation would speedily 
cease. 

VI. How long do the eggs take to hatch ? — 
About six days imder favourable conditions. 
One or two busybodies may come out sooner, 
but these you need not bother witli. The 
eggs change in colour before hatching. Sin- 
g^arly enough, too, the grabs burst through 



3. Silkworm spinning a Cocoon. (Lifetit*-) 


the shells early in the morning, probably 
before you are up, and as soon as they do 
they begin to look around them for their 
breakfast. 

“ Hullo ! ’’ they seem to say to each other, 
“here is a pret^ business. As bnngry as 
hunters and nothing to eat, and our inhuman 
master snoring away there as if he never 
meant to awaken again in this'world I ’’ 

But they arc so small that even if they were 
all to raise their voices together and shoot, 
a sleeping boy or girl would not hear them. 

(7V> bf cMfiMurd.) 




THE CRICKET SEASOHS OF 1892 AND 1893. 


N otts did well in 1692, but did not do as 
well as it expected. It won the great 
London match of the year, and distributed 
medals in honour thereof; but when the medals 
were ordered the county did not anticipate 
that it wonld have to take second place to 
that over which it had triumphed. And a.s 
usual Notts took its disappointment with a 
bad grace. Just as Surrey came to grief at 
Tannton in 1891, so did Notts in 1892, only 
much more so. Surrey was beaten by 180 
rans ; Notts was beaten by an innings and 122 
mns, and this seemed to quite demoralise an 
eleven which up to then had not met with a 
defeat, for in the next match Lancashire beat 
them by an innings and 69 runs, and the con¬ 
cluding match, though a draw owing to rain, 
seemed to be going the same way through the 
utter spiritlessness of the fielding. In the early 
part of the season Notts had gone on from vic¬ 
tory to victory. They had beaten Sussex, and 
Surrey, and Lancashire, and Middlesex, and 
Somerset, but could do nothing against York¬ 
shire. Then poor Sussex suffered again, and 
' again Yorkshire was tried in vain, the Bram- 
all Lane and Trent Bridge matches both end* 
ingindraws. ThenGloncestershire was settled 
by an innings and 100 runs, and Surrey, as 


PART III. 

we shall see presently, was beaten by four 
wickets, and Kent was beaten by 50 runs, and 
Middlesex by eight wickets. It was then 
August 10. and everything had gone well; the 
leisurely game had prospered all along the 
line. Then came the check. The Notts men 
went to Cheltenham, and were even more 
leisurely than usual, playing all Monday, and 
finishing on Tuesday afternoon with a large 
score of 429, of which Shrewsbury had made 
127, being his fonrth century for his county 
during the season. It was a splendid score 
on paper, but a useless one, big enough to 
save defeat, glorious for an average, but too 
big to win with ; and the match resulted not 
in a victory, but in an easy draw. Next day 
the Notts men went to Taunton, and bad 
another day in the field, and a morning to 
follow, so tjiat they were none too fit for bat¬ 
ting on a difficult wicket, and their essays 
ended in disaster. On the 16 innings Shrews¬ 
bury was easily first, with a fine average of 
41, he being the only batsman to make a cen¬ 
tury for Notts in 1892. Gunn came out in 
the second place with an average of 32, and 
H. B. Daft, Flowers, and Shacklock ranged 
over 20. Of the bowlers Attewell did most 
work, and was easily first with an aven^^e of 


12. Attewell was the bowler who caused so 
much talk at Canterbury by bowling a wide 
to the boundary in order to give Kent a run 
or two, and thus prevent them following on 
when the wicket was good and the fieldsmen 
were tired. 

The Somerset season was better than ever, 
and remarkable for its victories as well as 
for the way in which they were won. A 
cricket match with Somerset at the wickets 
is an exhilarating sight worth going to see. 
There is nothing of the leisurely about the 
Somerset game; it may be slogging, it is 
true, but it is first class slogpng undoubtedly: 
we read of 47 runs put on in 12 minutes, 100 
in 50 minutes, 96 in 65 minutes, and so on. 
With an innings total of 592, the highest of 
the season; and, to crown all, 346 for Ihe 
first wicket, a recoid in cricket annals, the 
Somerset season of 1892 is not likely to be 
forgotten. And yet it began badly. Both tho 
London matches were lost, and though Kent 
was defeated at Catford Bridge, Notts easily 
triumphed at Trent Bridge; Lancashire wm 
victorious at Manchester, and Surrey tri¬ 
umphed more than all in winning on the 
county ground at Taunton. But if five 
matches were lost, eight were won, and. 
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either losing or winning, in the field or at 
the wickets, Somerset played a hearty, lively 
game that gained them friends on every 
ground they visited. The chief event of the 
season was, of course, the victory over Notts, 
a match in which Tyler took 15 wickets for 
96 runs; but the most remarkable episode 
was that in the Yorkshire match at Taunton 
on Thursday, August 25, when Mr. H. T. 
Hewett and Mr. L. C. H. Palairet started the 
innings, and playing on into the Friday were 
not separated until they had put together 
846, a partnership for first wicket exceeding 
that of W, O. Grace and 6. B. Cooper by 63 
runs. The first hundred took 65 minutes, 
the next took an hour, and the whole just 
three hours and a half—good hard hitting all 
of it, with very few singles from snicks. Mr. 
Hewett was the first to go, his 201 comprising 
80 fours, S threes, and 15 twos. Mr. Palairet 
was out third wicket; his 146 was built up 
of a sixer dean out of the ground, 19 fours, 
5 threes, 6 twos, and the singles. Mr. Challen, 
who went out second wicket, made only 6, 
but Captain Hedley, the Royal Engineer, who 
need to hit such tremendous scores some 
time ago, came next, and. making the most 
of bis chances against the tired fieldsmen, 
added 102 in two hours and a half. Unfor¬ 
tunately rain put an end to the match, which 
left Somerset with an innings of 592, and 
Yorkshire one of 299. At the top of the 
hatting averages was Mr. Hewett, with 40 
gained on 1,047 runs; Mr. Palairet was next, 
with 82 on 659 runs. The bowling was better 
than the analysis would seem ; the bulk of it 
was done by S. M. J. Woods and the left¬ 
hander Tyler, whose style was worthy of 
English slow bowling in its best days. 

Surrey was again champion county, coming 
to the front in August by the collapse of 
Notts as already mentioned. It was a good 
season in many ways. Mr. W. W. Bead was 
himself again, Lockwood was better than 
ever, and Lohmann almost as good. Never 
before had Surrey so level a team. Mr. 
Bead with 40 was the only batsman with an 
avern^A over .^0, but there were no less than 
seven over 20 and two with 18. People have 
been a.skingfor some time nowwhen the Surrey 
of luck will end, and it certainly seemed, 
with Shaq)e failing and Wood shaky, run 
and the Notts’ defeat, the first on the Oval 
from Notts since 1886, that 1892 was to be 
the year of decadence. This year Lohmann, 
with Maurice Head to look after him, has 
gone to the Cape to recruit his health, and 
there are rumours that in other respects the 
eleven will consist of many new men, to the 
satisfaction of the prophets of evil. But 
threatened folks live long 1 To win 18 
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matches out of 16 was a feat that any team 
should be proud of; and Surrey was particu¬ 
larly proud. 

In the Bank Holiday match, when the 
eleven were without their usual wicket¬ 
keeper and suffered accordingly, there 
were 63,763 visitors to the Oval. It was a 
great contest, well fought out to the end, and 
cheered to the echo by the crowd, who most 
of them had come to see their own side win. 
The scoring was small, but most of the 
cracks failed; “ W. W.” got only 5 and 1, and 
Shrewsbury got only 6 and 10; and the 
scores were made by Maurice Bead and Mr. 
Shuter on one side, and Gunn, Barnes, and 
Flowers on the other. Surrey’s first innings 
was 129, to which Notts replied with 5 less ; 
Surrey’s second was 159, leaving Notts to 
win on Wednesday morning by four wickets. 
This total of 577 runs for two days and a 
half will show how slow the game was com¬ 
pared with the other gomes to which refer¬ 
ence has been made. 

The Sussex season was chiefly remarkable 
for the feat accomplished by Mr. G. Brann, 
of that once famous Ardingly school eleven, 
in making two centuries in the same match, 
a thing which had been previously done by 
no other living cricketer besides “ W. G.” 
This occurred in the Kent match at Brighton 
in August. The Hove ground was in grand 
condition. Kent scored 422, towards which 
Mr. Le Fleming provided 134. Then Sussex 
were all out for 229, of which Mr. Brann had 
made 105 ; following on, Sussex were all out 
for 223. of which Mr. Brann had made 101. 

Yorkshire was at first well in the running 
for the championship, but fell away in July, 
and ended up with a balance of losses and 
wins ; though the team did not do as well os 
was expected, it never did badly, and, barring 
perhaps the running about at Taunton, was 
never conspicuously overmatched. The most 
amusing feature of the season was of course 
the failure to beat or be beaten by Notts, 
neither of these counties ever being so 
pleased as when it beats 
its neighbour. In the 
averages there were 14 men 
with double figures; but, 
on the other hand, all the 
bowlers were in double 
figures, as was indeed the 
usual thing in 1892. 

Of the second class 
counties last year, War¬ 
wickshire was first, having 
come to the front again 
with a rush ; Derbyshire 
was second, Leicestershire 
third, Essex lourth 


Cheshire fifth. Hampshire sixth, and Stafford^ 
shire seventh. But these results are no 
test of excellence, and cannot possibly be so 
until a general programme is arranged in 
which each county plays every other county, 
as in the cose of the senior nine. 

There were 42 first class centuries in 1892; 
of these Mr. Stanley Scott’s 224 already 
alluded to was the highest, ShrewBbury’8212 
against Middlesex the next, and Mr. H. T. 
Hewett's 201 in the record match the next. 
Mr. W. W. Bead was very nearly getting into 
the second hundred with 196 against Sussex. 

Shrewsbury beaded the professional bats¬ 
men with an average of 42; be, Gunn, and 
Abel were the only three to total over 1,000 
runs, and Gunn's average was 30, while Abel’s 
was 27. Gunn and Shrewsbury were the 
only batsmen averaging over SO. 

Among the amateurs there were no less 
than six with aggregates of over 1,000. Of 
these Mr. Hewett 1^ 1,407, Mr. Stoddart 
1,403, Mr. Palairet 1,348, Mr. W. W. Read 
1,081, Dr. W. O. Grace 1.055, and Mr. Stanley 
^ott 1,015. All of these had ave^^es of 
over SO, Mr. Stanley Scott’s 39 being the 
highest. The only other amateur having an 
average of over 80 being Mr. Patterson, whose 
aggregate was only 511. The nearest below 
30 was Mr. W. L. Murdoch, once the great 
captain of Australians, who is expected to 
appear in county cricket during the coming 
year. Of bowling the less said the better, 
for last year was not a bowler's year. Mr. 
Woods was in 1892 the busiest amateur, and 
Attewell the busiest professional. Let it 
suffice to say that no bowler averaged under 
double figures, and that some of the best 
actually got into the twenties. The most 
extraoi^inary thing about the bowlers was 
that every one of them who went to South 
Africa under Mr. W. W. Read during tho 
winter failed to do anything worth mmtion 
on his return, althongb, as usual with cricket 
invaders, they carried everything before them 
while on the warpath. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

MAY. 


I.—In Oftrdm, Poultry Bun, Pigeon Loft, 
Apinry, Bebbitry, Kennel, ete. 

I3r Gobdon Stables, c.x., h.d., b.n. 

Lixxvre ASD OTHER Biuw.—“ Mav we have wmo- 
thiiig in t)ie Duliig* about liuDeta?” Thu« write 
"Several Old Boya" Of tjoune you may, tad I am 
pleaaal to know that many old boyt lu many landa far 
beyond the eeae still continue to read thedear “B.O.P.,** 
as they term it. And wliat uiore delightful companion 
could one hare In a foreign country than a lark or 
linnet to reortll lile tlvonghte to tt>e summer gieeuei.v of 
hU own peaceful home ? For all this, I do nM approve 
of making our will binls prleouera by robbing nests. 
But to bay a bird from a blrd-sbop in a dusty city Is 
ofteutimee doing it a positive kindness, U yon know 
how to feed and treat it properly. Most of our linnets, 
however, are kept in small, cramped cages, and this is 
positively cmd. I sliad always maintain that the 
nigger the cage the ts<tt«r tlie bird will sing, because 
the more happv will he be. Linnets, like otlirr birds, 
need sand and fresh water daily, the glass fountain being 
rinsed out, and a bit of green food. Tlie staple of their 
diet may be canary seed with lint and rape, and some¬ 
times a little brulte<l hemp, groundsel, chickweed, 
plantain, watercress, etc. Tlie sung of the linnet is very 
sweet and pleasant, and they make loving peU. The 
twit, or uioiintain linnet, Is treated similarly. 

The blackbird ie a very melodious singer, but mnst 
have a large, roomy bage. Put fresh hay in the bottom 
of it, or brown paper, and keep very clean, and give a 
turf frequently changed. Food : German paste, worms, 
slugs, insects, a little mlnoed meat, and ripe fruit. 

Tn* PofLTBT Rux.—It is “spoke Ironlo-llke,’* as 
some one someivhere says, to call the placee where much 
of oar poultry is kept mss. And yet you cannot rea'ly 
have healthy bird^ immerous egge, nor nice chickens 
unless you have a run. both grass and gmveL No 
creatures tliat ever yet bare been ilomesticate>l can 
staiHl conflDement in a small space, and the odour from 
their own emanations, for a long time without tiecom- 
lug in a measure diseased. B^des, overcrowding la 
sure to eaist where there Is a want of space. No boy, 
or girl either, should ever keep fowls wlio lias not a 
really gO(^ place for them. Let her, or him. take to 
wiiue other fad or fancy. 

As tbe summer Is now coming on. see tliat your 
ponltry-run then is in every way satisfactory. Do not 
forget the shelter place and dust batli, and mind that 
iLimp and draugbtsare injurious in summer as well as in 
winter. Study drynoea, clcauliness, and regular Judicious 
feeilliig. and take care that your favourites have every 
'Uy. or twice a day, a good supply of clean soft water. 
The morning meal it the soft fooil meal, after this 
Kmina Too much flour food fattens: talile meaty scrape, 
mill a morsel of boiled bollocks' lights minceu will 
lUt egg produce. Continue setting hens. Feed chickens 
We L If you coop the mother on the lawn, see tliat the 
coop Is roomy enough, and throw an old sack over it to 
shelter from rain and min. Dou't forget to feed the hen 
tliuscouflued, for at best the coop Is a species of cruelty. 

Tiir Pior >x Lorr.—Feol on the best of small grey 
pau, with witcat, dnri. a little maixo, rice, etc. You 
i«e the fooi] mnjl be easily digested, because the parent 
pigeons feci the young on wliat is called pigeon's milk, 
being in reality the semi-digested food from tlielr own 
iPimoclis. See that the hoppers are never empty. See 
that tlie fountains are always kept full of fresh soft 
water: that there is plenty of clean gravel about; a salt 
cat ill a corner—1 wonder if any boy exists who docs not 
know what salt cat Is !—a bath In the aviary now and 
then if von keep valuable fancy pigeons that dou’t get 
u-jt,aDil green food to peck nt. Cleanllnoes, plenty of 
room, plenty of ventilation without dreught, anil light, 
will ensure h^tli lu tlie pigeonry. I saw tlie loft of a 
hoy who kcei>s pigeons the other day, and, without a 
word of joke, tliere was as much pigeon manure along 
one side of it tliat I could liave dug n hole therein an.i 
burieil the hoy. 1 am tialf sorry now that I did not do 
S'), for, depend upon it, a lail who oould so slianiefully 
neglect his pets would liardly be missed in this world. 

TiiR Avi.tRY.—Many of my rcaileia will be going on 
lireoiing tiieir favourites now. 1 hope you (luU the 
Herman brevtling cages that 1 have so often rccom- 
meinled suit well. Tliey are certainly liandy, and the 
'••Trmaus are very snccessfiil lu breeding. Their birds 
s.-e usually tamer thou ours. 

In the feeiling of brecdingcanaries changes are being 
tuide from the good old-fashioned egg and biscuit crumb, 
and tliere are many varieties of food in the market. 
Boys, I think, will do well nevertheless to Itaug on to 
ilie usual <iiet; only do not forget that no more sliould 
be made at a time tlian is necessary. Everything a 
canary lias should be fresh and sweet. Use only the 
liest of eggs and tbe best of biscuit. Hang your breed¬ 
ing cage in a well-vontilated room, not too warm. Your 
licilroom would do, there would be quiet there, 
when the servant is about. A sitting canary is very 
sensitive, aiul easily soared by noiiea and things shaken 
in tlie room. 

I believe that before long some amendment will be 
made In tbe Wild Birds' Protection Act. At present it 
it slmost useless, as no provision Is niaile therein to pro- 
Tcot tbe destruction of oeets and eggs. But every boy 


who lives In tlie country oould do much by precept and 
example to discourage tbe shocking cruelty of reck- 
lees ncet-robbing. 

The Rabbitrt.—Y on will be having voong rabbits 
now, I suppose. You will not forget all I have said 
aneiit your treatment of the doe and her progeny. No 
interfereuoe will be tolerated by the mother except the 
removal of a dead one, and sbemnst not only be kept per¬ 
fectly quiet, but well fed ; nice green food, not damp but 
fresli, good oats, milk and water, and a maab wly. 
Keep 3 ’our hutches extra clean. Bad imeUs breM 
disease, and there is no reason at all whya rabbit hutch 
should be a baii-smelllng, noisome, dark den. Do not 
leave any food about to spoil. Place nice clean hay In 
a rack, and have the pan for the oats so arranged that 
the fu<^ con neither be spilt nor spoiled. 

Thk Kkxxrl.—A bout a hundred years ago, more or 
less, 1 wrote a series of papers In tne “B.O.P." called 
" Boys* Dogs,'* but from tlie fact that I often M queries 
requesting Information respecting the kind of bow-wow 
mi^ suited for a boy, I guess tliose ancient articles of 
mine are out of print, siid It must be the grandchildren 
of my flrst lot of “loons'’ who are now querying me. 
Well. If you live in a town where mud is abundant, a 
sbort-hafred dog is best. A mastiff would do, but he is 
a powerful eater, and would take up more than his own 
sitare of your bed. A fox-terrier is fine fun. a dachs¬ 
hund is delightful, but If you live in the couutir by all 
means liave a collie. Tliey are just too awfully jolly 
for anything. Bat., whatever sort of a dog you do go in 
for, miud he will not thrive unleat {^ntUnlly fed, 
groomed, and exercised. 

The Kitcsrx OxanEX.—Fat In peas, and plant 
greeua Keep down weeds, and thin out yonr beda 

Thr Flowrb axd Wccdow Gardexs.—Do not bed 
out t‘ll about tlie middle of the month, but window 
boxes with a sonthrm or western aspect may be planted 
with geraniuma fuohsias, balsams, calceolarias, lobelias, 
olnenriAa 1 believe in keeping window boxes in bloom 
by transferring to them flowers from garden beds even 
in bloom. Do tvit forget vour climbers, such as canary 
creeper ; nor flower baakeU to bang. Get good soU iu 
all, but beware of overcrowding. 


II. —B«timl History. 

Bt Bet. Theodobe Wood, f.b.8. 

I. Birds.—N ow that "the merry month of May" is 
beginning, the egg-colhetor must make the very best 
UK of his tima Nearly all the spring migrants will be 
nesting, while the birds wbloh liave remained with ns 
through the winter will be thinking of a second brooil. 
And, as tar as additions to oiie'scoliectiou are concerned, 
the flrst two weeks of the montb are worth all the reel 
of the season. 

Don't pass n nest by becanw you happen to know 
that it was hiillt by a bird of whose em your seriet is 
complete. Fur there may be a cuckoos egg in It. Not 
long ago, a boy (Irish) deserlbeil cuckoos os “ birds tliat 
don't lay their own eggs;" by which he mcftiit that 
they place tliom in somebody eUe's nest! Oue can 
Iiordly blame tliem for doing so, when one reflects wtuit 
an fflormoiu appetite a roiing cuckoo hns, and how Im¬ 
possible It would he ior its overwork^ parents to 
supply the wants of Kven or eight hungry little one*. 
But the result Is, that one lias to examine pretty well 
every nest In order to secure a good Mries of the eggs 
of the cuckoo. 

I once took two from the same next, but that Is 
most uDusunL .And even in tills case the second one 
was laid two or three days after I had taken away the 
first. 

Some birds are veir clever at concealing their iieete. 
I once stared straight at a bottle-tit's liahitatlon for 
some little time witliout seeing it; and a willow wreu's 
nest, not fifty yanU from the same spot, took me a good 
five mlnutei to And, although I actually kw tlie bin! fly 
off. Most troublesome, perhaps, arc the binls which nest 
in holes, as one often lias toclimb a tree on speculation ; 
and, even when the iie*ts are diecovered, it is a very 
difBcuIt matter to get nt. tlie eggs. 

A correspondeut writes, asking" bow to preserve the 
eggs of birds from decaying.” If they are properly 
blown, and well rinsed out with water before being put 
away, they will not decay at all. You can introduce 
the water by a glass tube, drawn out in the flame of a 
spirit lamp, or of n gas jet, into a very fine point, 
Bhake the egg well for a minuto or two,and then expel 
the water lit the ordluory mauuer. Repeat tbe opera¬ 
tion if ncceasary, 

II. IxsKCTS.—Butterflies ought to be out In force, 
together with not a few da\ -flyiiig moths. See that 
your net has no holes in It, and ihai it is free from ai y 
artiflcial stiffening. Leiio. of which the dealers always 
tn.nkp nets, Is about as bail a material as cuukl be found, 
after “ book-muslin,” which I once mw recommemicil | 
U your net is a purchased one, throw away tlie leno 
bag. or keep it for ” sleeving ” caterpillars on limiichee, 
nii'l get sonic obliging feminine relative to make an- 
otiior out of fairly stout mosquito-net— lehUr, not green. 

Then about tlieoollectlng-box, which you must carry 
with you when out with the net It should lie made of 
tine, not wooil, so that you can slightly damp the cork 
before starting, and so prevent your caiwivcs from get¬ 
ting stiff before you can reach Iioinc and set them. Stick 
a number of eiitomo'ogical pins iu tbe ooruer, or clM 
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carry a pincutluon in such a position that yon can get 
at it without difficulty. Never cany a dead moth or 
bnttertlT borne in a pill-box, or It will be pretty well 
knocked to pieoeo. 

Tam out as early as possible, and go round tbe 
ngs. Examine every tr ee - t runk you cau get at. 
k up at every str ee t lamp yon pass, to kc if any of 
the loot night’s visitors have stayed on. Swarm op the 
post if neoeesary, and never roiud the wonder of tbe 
lookers-on. Towards tbe middle of the montb yon oan 
shake bnsbee for Oeometra. Leave tbe treaefe-pot at 
borne; bat go out writh a lantern at night to search for 
hibernated caterpillars, which will now be pretty well 
full-fed, and ready to turn. 

If you are a ooleopterist, do as much work as possible 
with tbe swccfvnet. Shake bushes and low trees over 
an open uu brella, particularly oaks, birchea, wfllows, 
and natel!>. Examine tbe mud round tbe borders of 
ponds. Investigate flowers of all kinds, and especially 
tbe bloKoms of tawthom. Strip off dead bark ; shake 
moss over paper ; do tbe tame with cut grass and tbe 
Icon material from hotbeda In short, bear in mhid, 
AS a well-known antbority lias put It, that for catching 
beetles "tlie place is ererywWe, and tbe time U 
always.” 

in. PiaxTR,—The botanist will have his hands full 
too, for a list before me gives the namec of no less tliao 
two hundred and rigbty-eeven plants that flower in 
May. But this includes several trees and sbmbe. It Is 
not easy to make a uleotloD from these, for so very 
mnob depends upon tbe soil in any particular 
locally. (?balk, gravd. sand, clay, and peat all have 
their special vegetaUon. Many plants live on moun¬ 
tains only; otliers in the woodland ; others still are 
confined to swampy marshes; not a few live actually 
iu the water. But a great deal can be done in almost 
any neighbonrliood by marking out a small tract of 
country, and working it thorougl4y, leaving no nook 
or comer unexplored. And the young botanist will do 
much more real work by adopting this plan than by 
■eoarlng tbe oouutiy In seeroh of loo^ pismts and 
rarities. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 

JIM'S ROOM. 

IDidieaUd to aU (MNderfag teys.] 

J Ul went sway a year ago, 

We knew not why, we knew not when; 
Jim's mother said in her despair, 

"Hs cannot go beyond my prayer." 

A year has oome and gone, yet be 
Did not return with flowering tilings: 

Tlie spring birds homeward spread choir wings. 
But no voice in our sad homo sings. 

"Will summer bring the wanderer back I" 

Our hearts to one another s^y; 

Tet, howsoever long each day, 

Sweet snmmer, smiling, allpe away. 

Tlic rowans dye th' antumnal woods. 

Which Jim had been the flrst to see, 

And scatter with a boyish glee 
Id scarlet shower over me. 

White are the winter days without. 

And wintry are the hearts within 
That llstics. brood upon the scene, 

Sighlug to (Link what might Lave been I 
So, gasing on his empty seat. 

And talking every hoar of him, 

We start and cry, "Can that be Jim?" 

If hut a pawer-by glance in. 

Anil thinking he may come each day, 

Uis tittle room for him Is kept; 

'Tit licre the hitterest tears are wept. 

Beside the bed wliere Jim ouce slept. 

No dust bas leave to settle there. 

We hush our voices iu that room, 

.And every eve a fresh-ent bloom 
Breathes out Us fragrance ou the gloom. 

Jim, U>1. come bswk-come homo ogaln; 

We keep for you your vacant place; 

Tbe ol<l house lacks Its chiofest grace, 

Missing the suiisliiue of your fsoa 
And If, like tliat poor prodigal, 

Your past has been a wasted thing; 

Over your sliame—yourself—well fling 
Our arms, our love, for covering. 

B. 

O0iO>00 
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©oy’^ Own ©ajief. 
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STRUOIB (Caledonia).—Bathe tlie forehead and eyes 
several timei a day in trater as cold as yon can net it 
f<» about fire minutes at a time. Tlir(« grains of 
povderad alum to an ounce of rose water makpn a 
pleasant eyewash. The lids aill get stronger as you 
grow oldor. 

£LECTiucrFV (H. Keys).—Sorry your crorgies hare not 
met with the sncccs.'‘ they t!oa<;r»e. We do not think 
the fnult cun be ilne to the buitory, we think you 
must hare connected the wires wning someliow or 
other. Have you no practical electrician np.irto who^ 
you could show it ? If you liavo nii opikirtunity, send 
or take It to Mea-srs. Co.r & Co.. 11 Fetter l-ane, 
yieet Street, tc., who woulii tell you wiiai is wrong 
with it. The chloride battery i.< describovl in tTiu 
Article on “Electric lAtups” in No. .)■*. Possibly 
your wire is too thick. If the iron Is not very 
“soft" you very likely would re<iuire a stronger 

' battery to magnetise lb. 


T. Nfsbitt.—I f you do not understand a rule joint, buy 
a two>foot rule and examine it. i'uu can gee tliem at 
Netilct'uld s lu Hiilbura, or Helhuish's in Fetter Loue, 
or almost auy shop of tliat sort. 

D. H. O. (Dublin).—You cannot make dry-plates your¬ 
self, and it would be idiotie to nttempt it; it wants 
special knowlclge, and speriut (and expensive) appa¬ 
ratus. Buy some wc-ll'known make—say “ Fheenix,” 
“Castle," “ Thomas's," or " Imperial." 

B.tvJO (Ambitious).—Either a bnnjo or guitar would 
do to accompany your voice. The guitar is, of coarse, 
the superior Inscrumenl. The price yon name would 
not purchase a very good guitar, but It would defray 
the cost of a decent banjo. Beware of so-called cheap 
instruments; the “Ajax" banjos arc low iu price 
and good in quality. 

Axooua Rabbit fBunnie).—They ought to be fully 
furnished at a year old. 


A. L. T. W.—1. Either Lancaster’s " lostontograph " nr 
Underwood's “ Exhibition." A^ily for list of former 
to J. Lancoator and Son, 7 Colmore Bow, Blrmiug- 
hatn. 3. Either of these will take " instaotoaeoas " 
pioCurcs, or you can give as long an exposure as you 
like. 3. Almost all plates are about the same piice, 
that is. one aliilUng a doxen “slow,”orODe■and-six- 
pencc "rapid." Wo can recommend for "slow." 
*■ Plupiiix," " Castle,” “ Imperinl for “rapid," 

“ Paget Prise SO times," “ Imperial rapid," “ Marion's 
Britannia." but there are hundreds of others equally 
good. Messrs. Underwood A Co. are at 133, Ormiiville 
Street, Birmingham. 


Photooraphy (F. Hewitt),— You cna get from Messrs. 
J. Iskocaster and Sou, 7 Colmore Row, Birmiogliam. 
either a quarter-plate set with “ lostantograpli" 
camera for £86s.6<(.ora Ikalf-plate" Le Mervuitlcux" 
set for £3 ISs. 6<f. The former, of coune, is only 
half the aixe of the latter, but Is a rastly better 
camera than it. That is, 
the former takes carte-de- 
risjte sixe, aod the latter 
ealiiDeta. But a larger tixe 
means more expense all 
round, and therefore we 
should recommend your 
going in for tlte former, 
with which first-rate work 
can be done. You will get 
all that is required for a 
start with the act, after¬ 
wards you can do as litUc 
or as much as your means 
allow. When you come to 
the end of the plates pro- 
vided, get a box of “ Im¬ 
perial" plates, if yon can. 
OP “Phmnlx,” or “Castle" 
(Mawson and Swan), and 
use the developer given 
with tbc“PbcBnix" plates 
if you can get them. You 
had better spend a sbllting 
on “ Burton's Modem 
Photography,” which any 
books^er will get for you. 
and use the developer as 
described in the chapter 
called “Second lesson in 
development." We shall 
be happy to help yon if 
you don't succeed at 
once. 


Ban'JO (Waiting).—W c agree 
with you that the banjo 
is not so dignified as a 
j^ultar for a lady to play. 
It Is quite Impossible to 
say wlietberyoD could teach 
yourself the guitar, but 
your musical tislnlng would 
consldembly enhance your 
progress. As a solo in¬ 
strument tlie guitar is par 
exeellenee, and is well worth 
diligent study. Try and 
have a few lessons of a 
good teacher, and then 
practise by yourself. A 
bad commencement will 
only produce disgust. 
Tlicre is less strain upon the 
voice with guitar accom¬ 
paniment than with piauo- 
foito. 


GmiN'o HkALTHnat (A 
Postman). — We cannot 
give you a long lecture on 
health in these columna, 
but get the last Christmaa 
No.of“ RO.P.”and read Dr. 
Gordon Btables's paper 
therein. 


Cauavak ron Isdia (A 
Missionary's Sister). — In 
one of Dr. Gordon Slables's 
books on caravan life, 
“The Cruise of the lADd 
Yaolit Wondcrer," views 
and plans are given of his 
house on wheels. The 
Bristol Waggon Company- 
built the doctor’s caravan, 
and no doubt would send 
plans of less elntwratc 
“laud vaohta.” They build 
many Biblccarriages. Glad 
to hear the “B.O.P." is 
to highly aitpreciated in 
India. 


H. T.—As a first book on the 
subject enabling you to 
name your plants there is 
nothing better than " Our 
Countrv’s Flowers," which 
you can get at auy book- 
seller’a 


An April Shower—when Charles waa Kins. 
{pravn for tht “Boy's Oim rnprr" fy H. Wauike.) 
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time was a ineiuher of Hif^hfield House 
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for a brief space; the scene-shifters 
bestir themselves; the orchestra tune up 
a lively melody ; the bell tinkles, and the 
curtain is a^iii raised. 

It was an evening in the week before the 
Christmas liolidaya. Dr. Porchester, whose 
name will be familiar to all older readers 
of the “B. 0. P.,” seated at his study 
table, had been correcting c:(amination 
papers; and, to judge from the frown 
upon his fjvce, the result was anything but 
satisfactory. The papers were ranked in 
files before him on either side. Occasion¬ 
ally he took up a file and cast his eyes 
over the names. There was one set of 
papers which more than all the rest 
seemed to provoke his displeasure. For 
the third time he slipped otT the elastic 
band which encircled the set, and, unfold¬ 
ing the various folios it contained, he 
spread them before him, glancing his eyes 
from one to another, indicting an extra 
vicious dig with liis pencil here and 
there, frowning till his eyebrows met, and 
anon giving an ominous kick, luckily into 
vacant space, beneath the table. 

Glancing over his shoulder, a spectator 
would have observed that the papers were 
headed Geography. It was noticeable 
how neatly in some cases the title was 
written, which was to serve as informa¬ 
tion to the examiner of what he miglit 
expect below. Such information was 
valuable now and again, for without it 
the examiner might have difficulty in 
deciding what the subject was which the 
youthful aspirant was professing to treat. 

Glancing at the paper of marks in 
Class II, under the heading Geography, 
the spectator would also see reason for the 
Doctor’s frown and other signals of dis¬ 
tress. For the list began as follows; 
Tomkins 7, Atkinson 8, Duke 0, Smith 
minus 6, Leary minus 15; and the list 
closed with the name Edendale minus 29. 

The next time Doctor Porchester came 
across the master responsible for the 
lessons in geography, he spoke to him 
rather strongly on the subject. 

“ Mr. Collingwood, the second class 
have done infamously in geography. 
There is not a child of eight years in the 
village school who would not be ashamed 
of the ignorance they display. Tomkins 
says that Nova Scotia is an island in tlie 
Grecian Archipelago. Duke sends np as 
an outline map of Greece a thing like a 
misshapen to^, with Constantinople in 
the middle, end not another name. Leary 
says that Negropont is another name for 
the Black Sea !" 

Mr. Collingwood expressed regret that 
the boys should not have acquitted them¬ 
selves better, but they were an unusually 
stupid lot, he said; which statement Dr. 
Porchester received with an c.xpression of 
countenance hard to analyse. 

The holidays cam’e, and went as quickly 
as they always do. The school reassem¬ 
bled, and every one came back (it is to be 
hoped), boys and masters alike, determined 
to do his best. At a masters' meeting, 
on the second day of term, Dr. Porchester 
propounded sundry schemes for furthering 
progress, matured during the holidays. 
One subject on which he talked was that 
of the geography lessons. 

“ You will see, Mr. Collingwood. that I 
have put up a series of maps on the walls 
of your class-room. Please give them a 
fair trial. I intend testing the merits of 
the plau by giving the first and second 
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class a blank map to 611 up from time to 
time.” 

Mr. Collingwood professed anxiety to 
give the Doctor satisfaction, and it may 
be presumed that be devoted his energies 
to the task with full purpose. But in the 
actual working of ti.e scheme he found it 
no easy matter to instil the elements of 
topographical knowledge into some of the 
buys, and he awaited the 6rst examina¬ 
tion-test with apprehenKio.'. 

Notably the lad Edendale, who had 
scored the inhnuesimai aggregateof minus 
29 in the Christmas geography examina¬ 
tion, proved a difficult subject for en¬ 
lightenment. He presented an apparent 
void with regard to locality. His mind 
seemed blanker than the maps upon the 
walls. In vain did Mr. Collingwood im¬ 
plore, cajole, threaten ; in vain were impo¬ 
sitions and detentions indicted, lists of 
names written out and learnt by heart. 
In the end Edendale had imbibed only a 
confused medley of names, which he was 
prepared to distribute like grains of pepper 
at random o\’er any blank map put before 
him. 

Ho the day of the 6rst geography ex¬ 
amination arrived. The Doctor, in cap 
and gown, entered the schoolroom punc¬ 
tually as the bell rang at 10.45 a.m. He 
carried a bundle of blank maps, and when 
the boys of Classes i and 11 were settled at 
their desks he handed round liis wares 
and left the boys under charge of a 
master. 

The map doled round Vas Australia, 
one of a series published by Bacon and 
Co. (The particular map is pasted as a 
frontispiece in the volume of notes from 
which this story was compiled.) That 
map cannot fail to inspire the conviction 
that he who planned and contrived it had 
an ulterior motive at heart, something 
besides anxiety to test the accuracy of 
juvenile knowledge. I can almost see his 
left eye twinkle with a ray of saturnine 
mischief. ” Aha, my lad,” I hear him 
exclaim, “ be wary ! ” 

That map differs materially from others 
of the same series. There are Europe, 
Asia. Africa, and America, with others, 
bearing their several names in pleasing 
type—the numbers of longitude and lati¬ 
tude neatly displayed. All is plain sailing 
in them. Inform a boy that he has 
Europe before him, and the chances are 
that he will at any rate recognise Russia, 
Spain, and Italy upon it. Certainly there 
will be no chance of his attacking it up- 
tide doom and mistaking it for America. 

But in the case of this map of .Australia, 
the delineator has carefully omitted all 
possible clues to identiftcation. There is 
no name, no ntmibers to the lines that 
traverse it, not a letter, not the remotest 
hint. If the person to be examined has a 
knowledge, however remote, of the general 
conhguration of countries, the chances are 
that he will recognise it to be what it 
really represents. But granted a de6- 
ciency in that qualiftcation, and a snare is 
set for the unwary. 

Take it the rigi.c way, and no doubt it 
looks like Australia might look if you went 
np in a balloon a few hundred miles 
above that interesting continent and 
peered overboard. But if you happen to 
regard that map in a wrong position, it 
might possibly be mistaken fur Ireland. 
Give it another turn, and it suggests a 
scared rabbit with one ear extended. 


Turn it upside down, and you may observe 
a suggestion of the Eastern Hemisphere^ 
with just a touch of North America to 
make it the more confusing. 

But when one has proof positive of the 
power to mislead which lurks in that 
apparently innocent outline-map, why 
should ho waste time with vague con¬ 
jecture •? Robert Edendale’s attempt to 
611 it in is still extant. It tells its own 
tale, and docs not require very deep in¬ 
vestigation to gauge his method of dealing- 
with it. 

Beyond all shadow of doubt Robert was 
not certain which way it went. It is 
clear as noon that at one moment he 
decided it was Ireland. For on the cast 
coast, half-way up (when yen turn the 
map in its Irish position!, lie has written 
Diihl — and then smudged it over with 
his thumb, us though he thought better 
of it. 

Then, I fancy, he gave the map a turn 
and recognised its rabbit-like expression ; 
for I notice a blot of ink deftly manipu¬ 
lated into the resemblance of an eye. and 
another which clearly signifies a noslrd ; 
and beyond a doubt there is a dotted out¬ 
line strongly suggestive of a tail, in the 
region where such an addition might 
reasonably be expected. The cireiiiij- 
stantial evidence so far is conclusive. I 
gather that these facetious embeUishments 
were inserted in a 6t of idle abstraction ; 
and the lad seems to have desired toelfaco 
them before it was too late; for there are 
traces of siuudging and scratching with a 
blunt knife. 

Another point clear to the student of 
this interesting relic is, that Edendale 
never imagined that the map represented 
Australia. It shows not a name nor a 
sign that he ever approached it in its true 
position. It is further obvious that ho 
hnally resolved to deal with it simply 
upside down, since his own uainc is 
printed at the top in that attitude, and tlie 
names (with the one exception of hull) 
bear testimony to that order of operation. 

The process of interpreting the boy’s 
proceedings now becomes decidedly 
“mixed.” Various ideas seem to have 
flitted across his mind. At one moment 
he must have imagined the territory to 
be European, for he wrote Spain upon 
New South Wales. Tasmania he domi¬ 
nated Iceland', and Furneaux Island ho 
dignifled with the title England ; Whilo 
Kangaroo Island was credited os the Itlc 
of Wight. Meanwhile, by some phantas¬ 
magoric manceuvres, he turned on a flash 
of Asia and America. For across the 
north-eastern portion (os it stood by his 
inversion) he wrote United States, and 
beneath it China ; putting Japan in the 
neighbourhood of Shark's 'Bay. A han¬ 
kering after Europe is again shown by 
Greece in the region arotind Melville Bay; 
hut trending westwards he once more 
reverted to Asia, entitling the Great 
York Peninsula India, but capping its 
extremity witli the Land's End. One 
other name remains; in the vicinity of 
Frazer Island he wrote San Francisco. 

Now, no doubt if the reader has taken 
the trouble to wade through this topo¬ 
graphical nightmare, he will deliver him¬ 
self of some sneering remark that such a 
description is utter nonsense; that no boy 
ever lived who could be guilty of such 
idiotic j)rocce(ling8. But facts arc stubborn 
things. 


Di^ zed by CjOO^Ic 
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Let two Biiggestions be offered by way 
of apology, itobert Edendale was very 
near-sighted, and when Mr. Co]ling\vood 
was lecturing on the wall-maps, all that 
Itobert could see, from the background of 
the class, was a blurred mass of reddisli 
yellow, with no distinguishable outline. 
Under such conditions it is needless to 
ask what chance he ha<l of nciiuiring 
definite ideas on geography, ijnrcly 


nothing better than chaos and confusion 
could govern his notions of lands beyond 
the sea. 

Secondly, he might have intended to 
eliminate some of the names when ad¬ 
justing the balance of probabilities in 
revising his work ; and possibly the maps 
were called in before he bad begun his 
revision. 

Bnt really it is idle to speculalo and 

(To Cfnliaiud.) 


exenae his vagaries, when tlio map is an 
established fact; nor need wo be cai elul 
to convince the sceptic. It was iucum- 
bent upon me to dwell at length upon tlie 
map, since it has an important bearing 
upon my story. I will tiinreforo ask the 
reailor to refrain from impatience and 
rea<l quietly on, wlien ho will learn how 
great things soiuctimos >piiiig from smell 
beginnings. 


RODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

Bt Jules Verse, 

Author of “ Ad' if: in K.e Paeijte," “ Thr Cltp/xr of th* Cloudi,” <le. 


S UCH things were not calculated to 
calm the terrors of the people of 
Werst. There could now be no doubt 
that the threats uttered by the “ mouth of 
darkness," as the poet said, iu the King 
Mathias, were to be taken seriously. 
Nic Deck, struck m this inexplicable 
manner, hod been punished for ins dis¬ 
obedience and temerity. Was not this a 
warning to all those who might be tempted 
to follow his example ? Here, clearly 
enough, was a formal prohibition against 
entering the Castle of the Carpathians. 
Whoever tried it would risk his life. 
Most certainly if the forester hod got 
within the wall he would never have 
returned to the village. 

And so the fright was more complete 
than ever at Werst, and eveu at Viilkan, 
and also throughout the valley of the Two 
Hils. Nothing less was s^ioken of than 
leaving the country, and a few gipsy 
families moved off rather than live in the 
vicinity of the castle. That it should be 
a refuge for supernatural and maleficent 
beings was more than the popular feeling 
could put up with. The only thing to do 
was to go into some other part of the 
country, unless the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment decided to destroy this inaccessible 
haunt. But was the Castle of tlie Car¬ 
pathians destructible by the only means 
man had at his disposal ? 

During the first week of Jime no one 
would venture out of the village, not even 
to work in the fields. Might not the least 
stroke of a spade provoke the apparition 
of some phantom buried in the ground ? 
The coulter of the plough as it cut the 
furrow, migiit it not set on flight a flock 
of staffii or stryges ? Where the seed of 
com was sown, might not the seed of 
demons spring up ? 

“That could not fail to happen ! " said 
the shepherd Frik in a tone of conviction. 

And, as far as he was concerned, he 
took good care not to return with his 
sheep to the pastures of the Sil. 

And so the village was in a state of 
terror. No one went to work in the 
fields. Every one remained at home with 
doors and windows closed. Master Koltz 
did not know what to do to restore con¬ 
fidence among those under his rule. 
Evidently the only way was to go to 
Kolosvar and invoke the intervention of 
the authorities. 

And had the smoke reappeared at the 
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top of the donjon chimney ? Yes; many 
times the telescope hod made it visible 
among the mists which swept tho Orgall 
plateau. 

And wlien night came, had the clouds 
assumed a rosy hue as if from llio reflec¬ 
tion of a fire ? Yes; and it was saiil that 
fiery plumes could be seen curling and 
whirling over the castle. 

And lliat roaring which had fiiglitciiod 
Doctor I’atak, was it heard from among 
the woods of Plcsa, to the terror of the 
people of Werst? Yes, or at least, not¬ 
withstanding the distance, the north-west 
wind brougiit along fearful growlings 
which were augmented by the echoes of 
the hills. 

According to some of the iiioro terror- 
stricken, the ground was shaken by sub¬ 
terranean tremblings as if some iincirnt 
volcano had become active again in tho 
Carpathian chain. But possibly there 
was a good deal of exaggeration in what 
the W^i'stians thought they saw (iiid 
heard and felt. Under any circmuslanics 
there were positive, tangible rcii-soiis. it 
will be admitted, why living in such a 
strangely troubled country was no lunger 
possible. 

The King Mathias remained deserted 
in consequence. A lazaretto in an epi¬ 
demic could not have been more shunned. 
No one had the audacity to cross the 
threshold, and Jonas was asking himself 
if for want of customers he would not 
have to retire from trade, when tho an'ival 
of two travellers altered matters consider¬ 
ably. 

One evening in tho month of Juno, 
about eight o’clock, the latch of tho door 
was lifted from the outside; but the 
door, being bolted inside, could not be 
opened. 

Jonas, who had a]roa<ly retired to his 
attic, hastily came down. To tho hope of 
finding himself face to face with a cus¬ 
tomer was added the fear that tho cus¬ 
tomer might be some evil-looking ghost, 
to whom ho would be only too ready to 
refuse board and lodging. 

Jonas proceeded to bold a parley through 
the door without opening it. 

" Who is there ? " he asked. 

“ Two travellers." 

"Alive ? ’’ 

“Very much alive.” 

" Are you sure of it ? ” 

“ As mucli alive as we can be, Mr. 


Innkeeper; bnt wo Rh.'vli d:o of hunger if 
you keep ns outside." 

Jonas decided to dri.w l.i'ck the lolls, 
and two men entered tin; nx'iii. 

A.s soon 08 lluy worn in, tluir fust 
demand was for a nunii ti ili, us they, 
intendcil to stay a di*,v at Werst. 

By the light of iho lanin Jonas ex 
amined tho new-comers v.itli great atten¬ 
tion, and niado sure t!i«t he had r*-iilly lo-. 
deal with human beings. How I'ortunafo- 
for the King Mathias 1 

The younger of tho travollors might lo- 
about thirty-two years oid, of Uul stature,, 
with a noble, handsonio face, black eyes, 
dark-brown liair, a well-cn; brown beard, 
and tt somewhat sad but pioiid lookulxuit 
him—in fact, he was a gentlemoii ; mid 
an experienced innkeeper like Joniis could 
not be nii.staken in such a matter. 

Besides, when he ii.sked what names he 
was to enter in. his visiters’ book, tlio 
younger man repliwl,- - 

" The Count l-’ninz do Telelc luid his 
man Ilotzko.” 

" Of what place '? " 

" Krojowa." 

Krajowa is one of tiio chief towns-ol* 
the State of Boumania. which borders tho 
Transylvanian provinces soiilli of iho 
Carpathian chain. 

Franz de Telek was thus of Roumanian 
nationality, as Jonas luul Keen from tho 
very first. 

Kotzko was aman of iihout ibrty, solidly 
built and strong, witli a tliiek luoustnche... 
bristly hair, and quim a military bearing. 
Ho carried a soldier’s knapsack strapped 
to his shoulders, and a valise siimll enough 
to bo carried in his haiui. 

That was all the baggage of tho young 
count, who travelled generally on foot, «s 
could be seen from his costuiue- a cloak 
in a roll over Ills shoulder, a light cap on lits 
head, a short jacket witlia bt It, from which 
hung the leatlicr sheath of the Wallachian 
knife; and he wore his gaitcis strapped 
down to tlie broad, tliick--'i>l»d shoos. 

These travellers were tlio two whom 
the shepherd Frik luul nu t twelve days 
liefore on the road to the hills, when they 
wore going to Hetyezut. Altec seeing tlio 
country up to Maros, and making tho 
ascent of the mountain, tlioy had como for 
u little rest to Werst before exploring the 
volley of the Two Sils. 

" You have two rooms wo can have ? ’* 
asked Franz de Ti^lek. 
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“Two—three—four—as many as the 
count pleases,” responded Jonas. 

“ Two will do,” said Kotzku, “ but they 
must be near each other.” 

‘‘‘Will these suit you?” asked Jonas, 
opening two doors at the end of the large 
'.•;.^oon. 

••‘Very well indeed,” said Franz de 
Telek. 

ICvidently Jonas had nothing to fear 
f'l'oni his new customers. These were no 
supernatural beings, no phantoms who 
had assumed the shape of men. No! 
this gentleman was one of those person¬ 
ages of distinction wliom an innkeeper is 
always honoured in welcoming, and who 


might perhaps bring the King Mathias 
into fashion again. 

“How far are we from Kolosvar ? ” 
asked the count. 

“ About fifty miles, if j'ou go by the road 
through Potrosery and Karlsburg,” replied 
Jonas. 

“ Is it a tiring sort of walk ? ” 

“ Yes, very tiring for walkers; and if I 
may be permitted to say so, the count 
would seem to require a rest of a few days 
before undertaking it.” 

“ Can wo have anythingto eat ? ” asked 
Franz de T^lek, cutting short the inn¬ 
keeper's remarks. 

“ In half an hour’s time I shall have the 
honour of offering the count a repast 
worthy of him.’ - 


“ Bread, wine, e^s, and cold meat will 
be enough for to-night.” 

“ I will go and see abotit them.” 

“ As soon as possible.” 

“ This moment.” 

And Jonas was hurrying off to the 
kitchen when a question stopped him. 

“ You do not seem to have many people 
at 3 ’our inn ? ” said Franz de Telek. 

“ No— not just at the moment, sir. ‘ 

“ Is not this the time for people to 
come and have a drink and smoke a 
pipe •? ” 

“ It is too late now, sir. They go to 
bed with the chickens in the village of 
Werst.” 


Never would behave said why the King 
Mathias was without a customer. 

“ Are there not three or four hundred 
people in this village ? ” 

“ About that, sir.” 

“ Why did we not meet a li\’ing soul as 
we came down the main street ? ” 

“That is because—to-day—well, it is 
Saturday you see—and the day before 
Sunday is-” 

Franz de Telek did not persist, luckily 
for Jonas, who did not ^ow what to 
reply. Nothing in the world would have 
induced him to reveal the true state of 
affairs. Strangers would learn that only 
too soon, and who could tell if they would 
not hasten to leave a village so desen'edl}* 
suspected ? 


“ It is to be hoped that that voice will 
not begin to chatter in the big room while 
they are at supper!” thought Jonas as 
he laid the table. 

A few minutes aftenvards the very 
simple meal ordered by the young count 
was neatly served oil a clean white cloth. 
Franz de Telek sat down, and Rotzko 
seated himself facing him, ns they usually 
did on their travels. Both of them ate 
with a good appetite; and when the re¬ 
past was over they retired to their 
rooms. 

As the young cotint and Rotzko had 
hardly spoken ten words during their 
meal, Jonas had not been able to take 
part in their conversation—to his great 
displeasure. Besides, Franz de Telek did 
not seem to be commurieRtive. As to 
Rotzko, the innkeeper, after due survey, 
gathered that he would not be able to get 
anything out of him regarding his master’s 
family. 

Jonas had, therefore, to content himself 
with bidding his visitors good-night. 
Before he went up to his attic he gave a 
good look around the room, and lent an 
anxious ear to the least noises within and 
without, saying to himself : 

“ May that abominable voice not wake 
them from their sleep ! ” 

The night passed tranquilly. 

At daybreak next morning the news 
began to spread in the village that two 
travellers had arrived at the King Ma¬ 
thias, and a number of people gathered in 
front of the inn. 

Franz de Telek and Rotzko were still 
sleeping, tired after their excursion the 
day before. There was little likelihood 
of their rising before seven or eight o'clock. 

And consequently there was great im¬ 
patience among the spectsVirs, who had 
none of them the courag,* to enter the 
room before the travellers. 

At eight o’clock they cam© in together. 
Nothing regrettable had happened. They 
could be seen walking about in the inn. 
Then they sat down to breakfast. All of 
which was particularly reassuring. 

Jonas stood at the front door and smiled 
amiably, inviting his old customers to 
give him another trial. The traveller who 
honoured the King Mathias with his 
presence was a gentleman—a Roumanian 
gentleman, if you please, and one of the 
oldest Roumanian families—what was to 
be feared in such noble compnay ? 

In short, it happened that' Master 
Koltz, thinking it his duty to set an ex¬ 
ample, took the risk of the first stop. 

About nine o’clock the biro entered the 
room in rather a hesitating way. Almost 
immediately ho was followed by Magister 
Hermod and three or four other customers, 
as well as the shepherd Frik. As to 
Doctor Patak, it had been impossible to 
persuade him to accompany them. 

“ Set foot again in Jonas’s ? ” he said. 
“ Never, until he pays mo two fiorins a 
visit.” 

We may here remark, as it is a matter 
of some importance, that if Master Koltz 
had consented to return to the King 
Mathias, it was not solely with a view of 
satisfying his curiosity, nor with the in¬ 
tention of making the acquaintance of 
Count Franz de Telek. No ! self-interest 
was his chief motive. 

As a traveller the young Count had be¬ 
come liable for a tax on self and man, and 
it must not be forgotten that these taxes 
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weot direct into the pocket of the chief 
magistrate of Werst. 

The biro at once went forward and 
politely stated his demand, and Franz de 
T^lek, although token somewhat by sur¬ 
prise, immediately settled the claim. 

He even begged the biro and the school¬ 
master to be seated for a moment at his 
table, and the offer was so politely made 
that they could not refuse. 

Jonas hastened to serve them with 
drinks, the best he had in his cellar, and 
then a few of the natives of Werst asked 
for a drink on their own account, and it 
seemed as though the old customers, for 
a time dispersed, would soon be as 
plentiful as ever in the King Mathias. 

Having paid the traveller’s tax, Franz 
de Telek wished to know if it were pro¬ 
ductive. 

“ Not as much as we wish,” replied 
Master Koltz. 

“ Do strangers only come here occasion¬ 
ally then ? ” 

“Very occasionally,” said the biro, 
“ and yet the country is worth a visit.” 

“ So I think,” said the count. “ What 
1 have seen appeared to me to be w’cll 
worth a traveller’s attention. From the 
top of the Betyezat I much admired the 
vaBeys of the Sil, the villages away to the 
east, and the range of mountains which 
closes in the view.” 

“It is very fine, sir, very fine!” said 
Magister Hermod ; “ and to complete your 
tour you should make the ascent of Par¬ 
ing.” 

“ I am afraid I shall not have the 
necessary time,” said the count. 

“ One day would be enough.” 

“ Probably; but I am going to Karls- 
burg, and I must start to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ WTiat! ” said Jonas, with his most 
amiable air; “ does the count think of 
leaving us so soon ? ” 

And he would not have been sorry if the 
visitors could have stayed some time at 
the King Mathias. 

“ It must be so,” said the Count do 
T4lek. “ Besides, what would be the use 
of my making a longer stay at Werst ? ” 

“ Believe me, our village is well worth 
a tomrist's making some stay at,” said 
Master Koltz. 

“ But it does not seem to be much fre¬ 
quented," replied the count, “ and that is 
probably because its neighbourhood has 
nothing remarkable about it.” 

“Quite 80 —nothing remarkable,” said 
the biro, t hinkin g of the castle. 

“No—nothing remarkable,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“ Oh ! ah 1 ” said the shepherd Frik, the 
exclamation escaping involuntarily. 

What looks be received from Master 
Koltz and the others, particularly from 
the innkeeper t 

Was it then advisable to let the stranger 
into the secrets of the district ? Should 
they reveal to him what had passed on 
the plateau of Orgall, and direct his at¬ 
tention to the Castle of the Carpathians ? 
Would that not finghten him, and make 
him anxious to leave the village ? And in 
the future what travellers would come by 
the Vulkan road into Transylvania ? 

Truly the shepherd bod shown no more 
intelligence than if he were one of his own 
sheep. 

“Be qniet, you imbecile, be quiet 1 ” 
said Master Koltz to him in a whisper. 


But as the young count’s curiosity had 
been awakened, he addressed himself 
directly to Frik, and asked him what he 
meant by his “ Oh ! ah! ” 

The shepherd was not a man to retreat, 
and perhaps really thought that Franz de 
Telek might give some advice which the 
village might profitably adopt. 

“ I said, ‘ Oh, ah ! ’ ” replied the shej)- 
herd, “and I will not go back on my 
word.” 

“ Is there any marvel then to visit in 
the neighbourhood of Werst ? ” 

“ Any marvel ? ” replied Master Koltz. 

“ No ! no I ” exclaimed the bystanders. 
And they were already in fear at the 
thought lest a fresh attempt at entering 


the castle would bring fresh misfortunes 
on them. 

Franz do T41ek, not without some sur¬ 
prise, took notice of those people whose 
faces were expressive of alarm in all sorts 
of ways, but all equaUy unmislukabic. 

“ What is this all about ? ” he asked. 

“ What is it, sir ? ” replied Rotzko. 
“ Well, it seems there is the Castle of the 
Carpathians.” 

“ The Castle of the Carpathians ? ” 

“Yes! that is the name this shepherd 
has jnst whispered in my car.” 

Aud as he spoke Rotzko pointed to 
Frik, who nodded his head without daring 
to look at Ills master. 

But a breach was now made in the wall 


of the private life of the superstitions 
village, and all its history could not help 
going forth through this breach. 

In fact. Master Koltz, who bad made 
up his mind bow to act, resolved to explain 
matters himself to the count, and told him 
all he knew about the Castle of the Carpa¬ 
thians. 

Naturally Franz de T^lek could not hide 
the astonishment tlie story caused him, 
nor the feelings it suggested to him; 
Although he knew little of scientific 
matters, like other young people of liis 
class who live in their castles in these 
Wallachian byways, lie was a sensible 
man. He believed but little in apparitiuns, 
and laughed at legend. A castle haunted 


by spirits merely excited bis incredulity. 
In his opinion, in all that Master Koltz 
had told him there was nothing of tlio 
marvellous, but only a few facts, more or 
less proved, to which the people of Werst 
attributed a supernatural origin. The 
smoke from the donjon, the bell ringing 
violently, could be very easily explained, 
and the lightnings and roarings^ from 
within the wall might be purely imagi¬ 
nary. 

Franz de T^lck did not hesitato to say 
so, and to joke about it, to tho great 
scandal of bis listeners. 

“ But, count, there is something else,” 
said Master Koltz. 

“ What is tliat ? ” 



“Jonas examined the new-comen." 
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“ Well, it is i to get into this 

Castle ot'tlie 

“ '! ” 

'• Our fore'st'’!'iut;i (imT ihictor tried tu 
Rft in fi lew days t.'r the heiietit of 
tlip villft''e, iin I {'ley I’nid ileiivly lor their 
atteiiipi." 

*• Wliat ]iaj)i»eiie'l to them?” nskeil 
Franz tie Telek, pome^shat ironically. 

Master Kolt/. related in detail the adven¬ 
tures of Nio Deck and Doctor Patnk. 

"And so.” f-.ild the count, “ when the 
dtetor M’anted to get out of the ditch his 
feet won* no stock to the ground that ho 
could not take ii et-’p forward ? ” 


"Neither a htep fonvard nor a step 
bn-kwan!,” added Mavisler Hcriuod. 

“\<nir duet >r llioiiglit .so,” replied Franz 
do Telck. *' Itiit it was fear wliich struck 
hitn l>v llie liocds.” 

" lie it so,” la'jiliod Master Koltz. 
" I’.nb Nic Dock received a frightful shock 
wlicMi he put Ids hand on the ironwork of 
tlic drawbridge." 

" A terrililo shoi-k ? ” 

" So terrible,” replied the biro, “ tliat lie 
has in bcil since.” 

" Nut in d.anger of his life, I hope ? ” 
R:iiil the count. 

'• N,), foi'tiuiiitidy.” 

was a fad. an undeniable fact, and 
Master Koltz Mailed for the explanation 
Franz de Telek would give. 


"In all I have just he.anl there i.s 
nntliing. I repeat, but wlial is very-iniplc. 
I have no iloubt but wliat (•niiK-boilv is 
now living in the castle —wliu. 1 Ivianv not. 
Anyhow, tiiev are not spirits. bi:t peu|ilo 
wh.) wish to lie hidden tlicre after taking 
refuge tlicrc —Criminals probably.” 

•• Crimiiifils ! ” exclaimed Masrer K.dtz. 

"Probably; and as theydu not want 
any O'e; to hunt them out. llicv w i-ii it to 
be believed tliat the castle is harnUed by 
supernatural beings.” 

*• Wliat 1'' said Magistor llermnd. 
" Yon tliiiik-■■ 

"Itliinkyou arc \ery supe; .tiiiuu.s in 


tlio.se part.s, that tlie people in the rastlo 
know it, inul that they wish to la-cp ofi’ 
visitors in that way." 

That thi.s was the true explanation was 
notiinlikcly, biitwc need not lie astotiishcd 
if nobody at Werst would admit it. 

Tiu! young count saw that lie bail in no 
way c nivinccd au audience wiio ilid not 
wish to he convinced, and so he contented 
liiiu’clf vvifli adding: 

” If you do not care to agree with me. 
gentlcuion, you can continue to think 
wliat you please about tlic Castie of tlie 
Cnrpatliifins.” 

“ Wo helievo wliat we have seen.” 
replied M.aster Koltz. 

" And what i.s-” said the Magister. 

"Yell. Ileally, I am sorry T have tot 


a day to spare, for Kotzko and I wouid 
liave paid :i visit to your famous castle, 
and i assure you we would soon havs 
found oiit-■' 

“ \■i^it the castle ! ” exclaimed Master 
Koltz. 

Without hesitation, and the Chort hiiu- 
Rclfvvould not have stopped us from getting 
in.” 

On listening to Franz de Tidek expre.ss 
liinisclf so positively, so ironically even, 
the villngi r.s were seized with terror. In 
treating the spirits of the castle with such 
inditicrencc. would he not bring some 
disaster on the village? Did not tlieiic 
spirits hear all that passed in the inn <>f 
tho King Mathias? Would the voice be 
heard a second time in this romn ? 

And tliereupon Master Koltz told the 
young ci:u;:t of the circumstances under 
which the forester had been personally 
threiitcnecl when he decided on entering 
the (ka.stle of the Carpathians. 

Franz dc Tclek simply shnigged his 
shoulders: then lie ro.se, saying that r.n 
voice lu'iii ever been hear.l Ui the room as 
they pr( toiulcd. Whereupon some of the 
coin)‘iniy made for the door, not caring to 
reiimin any longer in a place where a 
young sci'ptic dared say such things. 

Put I'laiiz tie Telek stopped them with 
a gcf’.turc. 

•‘Assuredly, gcnllcnien,” lie snitl. "I 
see tliiit the village of Werst is under the 
empire of fear." 

‘•And not williout reason,” replied 
Master Koltz. 

•• W ell, there is a very simple way of 
putting a stop to the performances which 
acci.rding to you are going on at tlie 
Castle Ilf file Carpathians, .\ftcr t - 
iiicrrovv I shail be at Karlsburg, and if y on 
like I will tell the town nutliorities. They 
will send you a few police, and I will 
niiswer for it that these brave fellows will 
know iinw to ge t into the castle and clear 
out tliejoker.^ who are practising oil your 
credulity, or arrest the scoundrels, •who 
arc perhap-i preparing for some new 
iniquity.” 

Notliiiig could bo more acceptable than 
this proposal, but yet it was not to the 
taste of the notables of Werst. In their 
opinion neither the police nor the army 
itself would succeed agnin.st these super¬ 
human beings, who would know how 
to defend themselves by supernatural 
means. 

•‘Put I lielieve,” continued the young 
count, *• that you have not yet told me to 
whom this Castle of tlie Carpathians 
belongs or belonged? " 

‘‘ ’fo au old country family, tlie family 
nf the iiaroKS of Gortz,” said Master 
Kollz. 

"Tbo family of Gortz!” exclaimed 
Franz de Telek. 

“ 'I'lic panic.” 

"I.s that the family to which Daron 
Ilodolpho belonged ? ” 

" Yes.” 

“ And do you know what has become of 
him ? ” 

'• No; for the baron has not come hack 
to the castle for years.” 

I’ranz de Telek hod become quite pale, 
and meclianically, in an altered voice, he 
repeated the name : 

"Rodolplip de Gortz ! ” 

(,r<J hf coaiinufil.) 
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HIS FIBST THREE TERMS. 

A STORY FOR THE J U X I 0 R S. 



T was a 
blazing 
da; in 
August. 
At the 


corner 
of a 
certain 
orchard 
the 

brandi¬ 
es of a 
1 a r ge 
clic 8 t- 
n 11 t. tree 
spnad over 
the wall 
from the 
garden on the other 
side, making, with 
their cool shadow, 
an inviting retreat 
from the glaring 
sunshine. 

Hither came, with slow and meditative 
step, a line Berkshire sow with her four 
joung hopefuls, and here they lay during 
the heat of the day, enjoying a peaceful 
siesta, undisturbed hy any one, and free 
from all anxieties about what might be 
going on in the hot world on the otlier side 
of the wall. 

And yet, quite close to where they lay,— 
in fact, only on the other side of the wall — 
and underThe shadow of the same chestnut 
tree, preparations had been going on for a 
garden party, which wa.s to take place that 
afternoon. Now a certain young gentleman 
(aged ninol had watched these preparations 
with greiit disgust, and had made disparaging 
remarks about the party. Not that any one 
took the slightest notice, for Oliver’s preju¬ 
dices were known to be peculiar, and hU 
mother and father thought it best to humour 
them rs little as possible. 

On the present occasion the cause of 
Oliver's cantankerousness was the fact that 
among the guests was to be a certain old 
lady, whom ho unbtushingly said that he 
hated. Oliver was very plair-ipoken at all 
times-partly, no doubt, because, being a 
small boy, he had not read much and hod 
a limited vocabulary. Still, he had to learn 
among other things that strong language is 
not nice for any one to use, particularly about 
ladies. His mother told him this, and he 
replied: "Then why does she have those 
horrid pricky curls, and why will she always 
kiss me As no one answered lliis ques¬ 
tion or offered the least sympathy, Oliver 
went away grumbling and grunting to him¬ 
self, and wa-s seen no more until his mother 
sent for him and told him to change into 
his best sailor suit snd make himself tidy. 

To this he objected stoutly and tried to 
argue about it. But when his mother gave 
him the choice of doing what he was told, 
and doing it at once, or of spending the 
afternoon in bed, he reluctantly withdrew to 
his room, and was heard loudly giving vent to 
his opinions in a voice which soumlcd like a 
cross puppy'.s, all the way upstairs, until he 


slammed his door. He was in what his 
grandfather used to call “ one of his tan¬ 
trums,” and when he was in this frame of 
mind he was a nuisance. 

Nevertheless, Oliver did as he was told ; but 
in his own fashion; this was to accompany 
the act of dressing himself with a loud and 
angry soliloquy, of which only fragments 


CHAPTER I.—ONE OF HIS T.VXTBUMS. 


were heard through the window, such as 
” Never allowed to do what I like ! ” " Horrid 
old thing 1 ’’ 

A quarter of an hour after Oliver had 
slammed his door, the branches of the chest¬ 
nut tree shook and rustled above the pigs as 
they still peacefully slept in the orchard, 
but they neither heard nor heeded, and ihe 
branches became still again. Presently to the 
eeats beneath the chestnut tree came Olivet 's 
mother with two or three of the guests, 
among whom was the old lady about whom 
Oliver had been so rude. In reality she was 
good and kind, and when the boy was older 
he outgrew his prejudice and learnt to like 
and respect her. By-and-by Oliver’s friend 
with the curls asked to see him, and his 
mother called to the servant, w ho had just 
brought out the tea, to go and fetch him. A 
sudden rustling and crackling began above 
the heads of the ladies seated lieneath the 
tree, which made them start and look up; 
before they could say anything, a small, 
rotund figure, dressed in a neat sailor suit, 
burst out from behind one of the branches, 
ran along the top of the wall, and startled 
every one with a terrific war-whoop. 

That wall was very old red brick, half 
hidden with green, slimy moss; the war- 
whoop ended abruptly, the sailor suit van¬ 
ished with a flourish of heels in the air; the 
next moment was heard a dull thud, and 
then an uproar of squeals and grunts simply 
indescribable. A few minutes later, when 
the mother returned from the house, she was 
holding to her nose a handkerchief drenclied 
with eau-de-cologne, and on being anxiously 
asked if Oliver was hurt she replied, " No, 
not at all, thank you ; but his suit is ruined.” 

Oliver had been out of his tantrums for 
some hours, and in bed for some minutes. 
He slept in his father’s dressing-room. His 
father came in and sat down on the little 
lied. " Well, my boy, what story is it to be 
to-nightShall I go on with Sinbad?” 
” Yes - no ; tell me .some more about Uncle 
Oliver’s buttle.” The father looked up at 
a sword slung on the wall, on which the boy's 
eyes were resting. “ After that big fight near 
the redoubt—” he began. "The one wheu 
he wa.s saved by the trooper ? ” " Yes, well, 

after that fight the enemy moved one of their 
batteries to another position, like it might he 
hero : " his father pinched up a little mound 
out of the counterpaue; Oliver half sat up 
in bed to watch, leaning on his elbow. His 
father pummelled out with his fist a plateau 
with a gradual slope, commanded at the 
upper end by the cn jmy’s battery. Then he 
mode three or four deep ravines in the bed¬ 
clothes stretching up to the plateau. " Some 
of the enemy were posted in these ravines 
and we could not drive them out, and all the 
time our men were being fired at by thi.s 
battery at the head of the plateau. An 
officer commanding some of the troops who 
were fighting at the bead of this ravine 
here, sent Uncle Oliver, who was then 
only a lieutenant, with fifty men across the 
plateau to another detachment which was 
posted over there, with orders that they were 
to join him and attack the battery. But 
when the captain of this detaohment heard 
the orders which Uncle Oliver brought, he 
shook bis head and said it was impossible ; 
ho would not order his men to advance. 
‘Very well,’ said Uncle Oliver, ‘if you 
won’t go, I must obey my orders,’ and he 
commanded his fifty men to advance. But 
they had heard the captain refuse to go: the 
captain was of course much senior to tha 


lieutenant ; so they stood still. Uncle Oliver 
repeated bis command, but still they would 
not move; then he said, ‘ Very well. I'll go 
by myself,’ and he set out up the slope, 
walking straight to the battery. Before he 
had gone many yards, two of hi.s own mtn 
ran after him and said: ‘ We are coming 
with you, sir; ’ then more came, and at last 
all his fifty men followed him. So fifty 
English soldiers, led by one young officer, 
were going to attack a battery which kept 
sending round shot humming close over 
their heads; and every now and then a poor 
fellow would drop, but the rest kept on, becaus) 
their officer stuck to bis orders and they 
Atuck by him. Then the captain and his de¬ 
tachment ran up and joined them. It was 
misty weather, and this made the smoke 
hang in heavy, dense clouds, and when the 
enemy saw these few pien suddenly appear 
out of the smoke close to them, and come 
steadily and boldly up to llieir battery, 
they made sure that this must be the 
advance guard of a stronger force. So 
they ceased firing, limbered up, and dragged 
away their guns, and when Uncle Oliver 
sprang into the place at the head of his 
men, he found it empty, except for some 
poor dead gunners and a broken gun-carriage, 
which bad been smashed by a shot frcin an 
English cannon.” 

“ Was Uncle Oliver wounded ? ” 

"No; he wasn’t touched that time. Do 
you know, he never told me this story about 
himself. I heard it from a brother officer 
of his, and when I asked Uncle Oliver himself 
about it one day, he had forgotten all about 
it until I reminded him.” There was 
silence for a little. Then the father said. 
“ My boy, there is a text that I want you to 
learn ami say to yourself every morning when 
you get up. It was Uncle Oliver’s favourite 
text. Say it after me now. * He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and be 
that rultlli his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.’ ” The boy’s soft treble followed his 
father's deep, grave tones over the words, 
until he had got them by heart. 

" Now good night, old boy.” 

The fatlier bent over his son; two white 
sleeves with two grubby, black fists encircled 
his Deck and pulled his head down to the 
pillow for a moment. Then the candle was 
put out and Oliver was left to himself. A 
glimmer of subdued lieht streamed through 
the partly open door of the room, and thn 
last thing which the boy's eyes saw before 
they closed in sleep was the dull shimmer of 
his dead uncle's sword. 

As Oliver’e mother sat by her husband in 
his study that night, she said, half despond- 
ingly, " I do wish the bey could be eiirfd of 
those exlniordinarv tsntrmns of his.” The 
father replied. " He will grow out of them, 
dear; he is bound to at school.” The father 
looked thoughtfully out of the window into 
the deep calm of the summer night; at last 
he said. " I wish poor old Oliver bad lived to 
see him. The little chap seems faFcinated 
by everything belonging to his soldier-uncle, 
and cares for any scraps of stories about him 
more than for any other kind. I am sure,” 
he added, after a pause, " that those who are 
taken from us are permitted to exercise in- 
fltienceuvcr us still.” 

" They being dead j et Fpoak,” said his wife, 
gently ; her husband was silent. She looked 
at him, and read in his glistening eyes a 
prayer that his soldier-brother's spirit might 
be in his boy. 

( 7 \> be tontinut^.') 
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PRESS-GANG AND ICE-FLOE. 

A STRANGE STORY OF LIFE AND D 


“ k n’ if you find him dead, boy, you 
Ijl will gire him Christian burieil, for 
they say in those parts that people lie for 
ages as they died.” 

My grandmother held me with both 
arms while she spoke, wistfully gazing 


CHAPTEB I. 

Hamiltons had been seafarers and whalers. 
My father had sailed from boyhood with 
ray grandfather, and when 1 was but five 
years old, they sailed in company down 
the muddy Humber for the far-off blue 
ice seas. The women folk, by way of luck, 
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ray mother drooped under its burden and 
died ; leaving my grandmother, with her 
hopeful heart beating bravely under its 
load of wellnigh eighty years. 

I dutifully promised the old lady that I 
would not forget her behest, and affection- 
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*' My grandfather stood on the high poop." 


the while into my eyes. I, John Hamilton, 
master mariner, and aged 82, was yet but 
a boy to the old lady, and every whaling 
voyage 1 had undertaken, the good old 
80 ^ bad given me the same parting ad¬ 
monition. 

As far back as we could trace, the 


threw old slippers after them, and the 
last that mortal eyes ever saw of my 
grandfather, or ship, or crew, was when, 
burly of form and ruddy of face, he stood 
on the high poop, roaring out a farewell 
through bis tAmpet. 

Then came years of hopeless waiting, and 


ately kissed her dear old cheek weathered 
like a russet apple. “ Boy 1 boy ! ” slie 
cried, “ I'm so afraid of your not coming 
back again, like your father, and ku father 
too.” The dear eyes grew wet with tears 
while, with tremulous hand, she smoothed 
her lilac dress. 
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“ There, there," she said, with a quiver, 
“ I am getting a foolish old woman. I 
have my maids and you have your men to 
look after," and she bustled off into the 
kitchen. 

Her lost words brought an anxious 
cloud to my face. The wars were draining 
the best of our men, aud the hated press- 
gang, like some insatiable monster, went 
about seizing mariners whether old or 
young, and, falling them, even landsmen. 
No small wonder then the women folk 
grew wild, and their eyes gleamed with 
hatred at the sight of the press-gang. 
Many a time hod the staunch Yorkshire 
women fought them foot by foot back to 
the river, for had they not, owing to them, 
waited tlirough long and weary years for 
sweethearts and brothers, husbands and 
sons, of whom perhaps they would never 
hear more, unless some day maybe, a man 
worn out by wounds and privations 
crawled back home to die. 

The garrison port of Hull was a rare 
hunting ground for the press-gang; and 
as Baltic traders and Greenland whalers 
carried men second to none in the w’orld 
for obstinate doggedness when engaged in 
a tussle, why, so- much harder were they 
to impress. 

Matters ha<l just reached a fine pass in 
the port, for the ships of war were short of 
men to fight the French, and we had got 
news that war hod again broken out with 
the American colonies, so that it behoved 
all merchant seamen to act as very weasels 
if they would escape the “ press." 

One night the big guardship on the 
Humber sent out a press-gang in force, 
for the whaling ships were rapidly fitting 
out, and any numskull could guess that 
the crew wore concealed somewhere in tlio 
town. 

Well, we were a law-abiding people, and 
not given to ^nics like London folk or 
French Johnnies, and the law so ran that 
the press-gangs must give the magistrates 
forty-eight hours’ notice of any intended 
raid ; this, however, they had failed to do. 
Now, argued the people in their Yorkshire 
way, if the press-gang could thus break 
the law with impunity, why, it followed as 
a matter of course that they might do the 
same; and, like the generality of such 
arguments, this ended in a fight. 

The grand expedition swept down in 
the small hours of the night, when most 
people were snugly dreaming. Still, the 
news hod got wind somehow', and extra 
precaution was token to conceal the 
crews effectively, most of them being de¬ 
spatched to the farmhouses round about 
Holdemess, and the only result of the raid, 
therefore, was the capture of some twelve 
or fourteen stragglers in drink. 

The boats were lying off the Drypool 
Green, and as the prisoners were marched 
down the alarm sprea*!. It was just 
breaking day as the inhabitants of the 
courts and alleysof Wincolmlee poured out 
at the news, and, rushing aliead, got 
between the press-gang and the boats 
where a narrow alley ran dow'n to the 
river. In endeavouring to force a passage 
the lieutenant in charge wantonly struck 
a woman with his staff. That brought 
about the climax. Like wild cats the 
women tore up the Baltic paving stones 
and showered them on the press-gang, 
while the men wrenched do^vn the iron 
rails of the churchyard, and fought hand 
to band with the hated crew, finally 


rescuing the prisoners and chasing the 
defeated men into the open country. The 
captured officer, being first dressed up in 
women's clothes, was s ummar ily sent back, 
bound, among the dirty clothes fix)m the 
man-of-war ship, for, indeed, so wroth were 
all the women of the town, that none 
could be found who would now wash for 
the service. 

The captain of the guardship was full 
of windy threats against the people for 
mauling his men in such a fashion, but, as 
the long-headed magistrates pointed out 
on his complaining, his men had first 
broken the law in not giving due notice 
of the raid they made, and they further 
asserted that, " if again they raided with¬ 
out lawful warning, they would imprison 
every one of them without distinction as 
disturbers of the peace.” The outcome 
of all this confiict was, that every forty- 
eight hours notices were sent ashore 
that raids would be made, and thus the 
town lay under a constant drea<l of 
such undesirable visitants as the press- 
giing. 

No wonder, then, that I was so down¬ 
hearted and depressed, as day after day I 
>vatched the boats crawling like vermin 
among the ships in the harbour, snap¬ 
ping up any seamen over the usual number 
left on board whilst in harbour. And 
there lay my ship in the lower tier, all 
ready and ataunto save for the crew, who, 
I make bold to say, were forty-five of the 
finest men that ever stepped a plank, and 
yet, who were now hiding in the cellar of 
my grandmother’s warehouse, and never 
a nose dare they show, for fear of the 
beagles on the watch. 

The old lady and her maids had their 
hands full enough, what with boiling and 
halting for the men’s present needs, and 
killing and salting the pigs for sea use. 
stowing them in huge humess casks of 
brine. 

Ay, but it was a fine sight to see the 
cheery old soul, clattering about in her 
pattens over the wet pavement of tlie 
great yard, and lifting up her skirts with 
so dainty a grace that slie was a standing 
lesson to my bonny IrisI) cousins, who 
had to forsake samples and linen fixings, 
to swish about, bright-eyed and latighing, 
with dishes piled up with meat for the 
tubs. 

And it all seemed of so little use! I 
had made a hundred plans to sliip my 
crew, but the ever constant watch spoilt 
every one. At length I had resolved that, 
come what might, 1 would sail the next 
Saturday, and here was Thursday, and not 
one jot nearer was I of getting the crew 
safe on board. 

Leaving my grandmother’s house, after 
telling her of niy intended departure, I 
leant over the low river wall, listlessly 
watching the mooring of an old hulk full 
of empty casks, and ruefully cudgelling 
my brains for some effective plan of 
action, but not one that was feasible could 
I invent. 

“ Well, Jackamo, why so dreary the 
day ? ” I turned round at my cousin’s 
gay voice. “Lift me on the wall,” she 
went on, laughing, “ I want to see the 
soldiers across the river." 

“ Surely, Susanne,” I said, springing 
her up to the wall top^ “ haven't I enough 
to think about ? Press-gangs waiting day 
and night to pounce on my crew, and 
they all sneaking in that rat hole of a 
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cellar," and I frowned across the river in 
hopeless disgust. 

“ For shame of you, Jack, looking so 
nasty at that handsome sentry! Wouldn’t 
Jie be pleased enough to lift me on a wall, 
and sit against such a bonny cousin ? " 

I felt vexed at what 1 judged was her 
heedleseness, but Sue burst into such a 
merry fit of laughter at my black looks, 
that even the sentry paused in his mono¬ 
tonous walk at tho unwonted merri¬ 
ment. 

“ Now, Jack,” she continued, on getting 
her breath, “ I am going to put you in a 
better temper, although you never offer to 
take me for a boat sail like other captains. 
Listen," and she laid her hand wamingly 
on my arm. “ I want yon to go on hoard 
to-morrow night at dusk, aud have the 
ship all ready for slipping at a moment's 
notice, for directly it is dork I will bring 
your men on board." 

The cool audacity of her words fairly 
took away my breath. “ How ? ” was all 
I could say. 

“ Never you mind, I have arranged it 
all, so just be ready and keep a smart 
look-out to heave a Hue or two when you 
see my boat.” 

There was such an air of quiet deter¬ 
mination in lier firm way of speech, that 
it scattered in a trice all doubts as to her 
successful perfonuancc. 

“Well, if you can do that, it is more 
than I can; for all I could see of the >«’ay 
out, it was going to be a fight for it." 

“Ohl just like you men,” cried Sue. 
“You can do nothing unless it is done all 
hammer and tongs, while wo poor help¬ 
less women have to move shiploads by 
stratagem. But a truce to quibbling. 
Jack, whatever you do, don’t go near the 
warehouse. The men are all right, and we 
feed them well; you see wc know how to 
keep them in good humour. You want 
some supper too, that’s why you are so 
cross, so come along and give mo your 
opinion of my sea-pie.” 

The next day saw my ship all ready for 
sea save for the crew, and as tho aftenioon 
waned, and I found time to think, all my 
old worry came back again. How could 
bonny Sue—hardly yet a woman—trick so 
vigilant a guard as now was on tho alert ? 
To bring forty-five men on board—it was 
not like smuggling a baby under her 
apron! 

No, the thing was impossible I 

So strongly did this feeling take posses¬ 
sion of me that I determined, while there 
was yet time, to go and see her and find 
out if her plan were really practicable. 
Filling my pipe I traiupcd down the High 
Street, where the glootn of the coming 
dusk fell thickly between the high and 
overhanging houses \ but as I paused 
to fia.sh my tiuder for a light, some foot¬ 
steps that I had noticed hcliind mo also 
stopped. My pipe well tinder way, I 
went on again, when once more tho foot¬ 
steps sounded behind me, and then the 
girl’s warning flashed on me—1 was being 
watched! To make sure, I turned into 
a tavern, and, entering the bar-room, saun¬ 
tered up to the window and cautiously 
peered through the chink in the blind. 
Yes, decidedly a watch had been set on 
me, for two men were lurking in the 
gloom of tho opposite housedoor. 

Unobserved, I slipped tlirough to the 
back and emerged on tho jetty, which 
continued along the river up to my grand- 
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motlipr's house. Warily inakiu" r;:y way 
over the oil! plauks strewn with hoxes uiul 
hales tjf iiiereluiudiso, I came within jiistol 
shot of the warehouse ; bi;t my lieart sank 
within me as 1 saw a iieavily maimed 
boat run alongside the steps. I dod^'ed 
behind the baler to pet nearer without 
heiii" ohservoil. and when at lenj^li I 
peepeil up. I saw two men at’ainst the 
buiidin", one apjiarently civini> the other 
some order, for lie touched his cap. and 
the speaker went down the steps and the 
boat shoved quietly off. There was an 
air of secrecy about their movements that 
boded ill for the hidden men who were 
inside the preat buildinp. 

As the boat passed me, I craned over 
the jetty edpe and recogni.sed the man in 
tile stern-theets as tlie preea-panp leader, 
a despicable fellow who Imd been a 
quarter-master, and I thonplit to myself 
that his mother, if she were alive, would 
sooner see liim under six feet of earth than 
enpaped in sncli a business, and hour 
people say of him “ that he would even 
sell his own father for the bounty ” which 
every one believed was received. 

I was in a fever of anxiety. IIa<l tliey 
discovered the hidinp place, and More 
they only waiting until all the shore folk.s 


wore aslcpp before making a raid ? My 
dismal reHcrtions were cut short by tlie 
man left behind pivinp a low whistle, and 
cryinp in a subdued voice, “ .\11 clear 
opaiu.” 

.lutlpo then of niy indipnation when 
I’ldlic, one of my pniudmothor’s maids, 
rose up from behind a tier of casks, anil, 
what was more, wliipped from under lier 
apron a preat jnp of ale; ale it must be. 
for I heard the man say ns he buried his 
nose in it, “ Here’s luck, my little witch.” 

I was so wroth at Pollie’s secininp 
treachery that for a moment I felt a 
pissionate impulse to knock the man 
into the river, and pive the deceitful jado 
a sound lecture as her sliare. Luckily I 
restrained niy fit of anper, and refiected 
that if the hidinp place was discovered, 
then the only chance left was to make a 
bi)ld .sortie in force and tipht the ship out. 
Full of tliis ik'terminntion, I dodped past 
with tli« intention of rousinp the crew. 
First, thoiipii, I would po and see Susanne 
and let her know my resolve, and also 
pive her a poo<l sipiare piece of my 
inind. 

I found my cousin in the hall just 
oominp out. *• Bless tlie man,” she cried. 
” I thought you were safe on board.” 




I blurted out what I had seen, and told 
her my final resolve. ” Now,” I said t » 
her. "pive me the key of the cellar.” 
Then for the first time I had ever seen 
her, the little woman flashed into a 
fume. 

“ John Hamilton ! ” and her heel rang 
apain on the floor, " you are just like the 
rest of men: a woman’s performance is 
'.'•e only promise you can trust from her. 
That warehouse has been watched all the 
last week, and we did not bother you 
about it. When it comes to plot and 
planninp a woman is a match for half a 
dozen press-ganp leaders. Ay 1 or a 
wlialinp master either. Now po on 
board at once and wait for your men; I 
have promised you they should come on 
board to-nipht.” She paused breathless, 
and I was so taken aback at her storming, 
that never a word could I find to stay 
her ; so screwing up my courage I sought 
to mollify her with a cousinly salute, but 
the little vixen bundled me out of the 
house with as sound a box on tlie ears a.s 
ever mortal man's head rang with; and 
crestfallen I went hock to the ship, saymp 
to myself that the more one tries to please 
a woman the loss one succeeds. 

( Tv I'' cviil>iiu- J.) 


8ILEW0EMS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

Bv Gordon Stablus, c.ji., m.d., r.n. 


T'll. Food.— Some pood fairy has touclieil 
V you with her wand, and you liave oiieticil 
your eyes at last, and, throwing off dull sloth, 
have sjiruiig out of b,*d and had your batii. 
Knowing that your little friends were soon 
to burst into thU world, you have laid in a 
nice supply of mulberry leaves, young and 
tender. Yc.s, lettuce is the next best food, 
and Butler tells ns that dandelion, cherry, 
and black currant leaves have been u.scil; 
but mulberry is their natural food, and 
they thrive better on that than on any other 
sort. 

VIII. The march to the fecdiiig ground .— 


P.VRT II. 

brush, to the paper box or tray where you 
Iniio deposited the food. 

lint we must remember that silkworms 
are very fragile and weak, and that touching 
tliem ever so gently may injure their internal 
economy. Hear what the Chinese say on 
liiis subject; " Silkworms are very tender 
things, and cannot bear being rubbed or 
pushed ; while they .are young people»know 
that they iiiiist deal gently with them ; but 
when large, in separating them or removing 
their exerements people sometimes lazily roll 
them about without any regard, or leave them 
for a long time huddled up in confusion, or 
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You see, the first batch that is hatched are 
all mixed up among the eggs that will not 
burst into life till next morning, or even the 
next, and you don't want to disturb these. 
How are you to get the flock of hungry 
‘•crawlin’ ferlies” to the feeding ground? 
If you could enlist the services of a fairy with 
11 little wand to chase them off the card, or if 
you had a fairy collie dog no bigger than the 
head of a bodkin to bark them off, this 
would suit nicely. Unfortunately, fairies 
won’t always come when wanted, so I suppose 
you must be a fairy yourself and lift them 
gently one by one on a dry camel's hair 


pitch them high and throw them far, from 
which causes much injury and sickness arise.” 

To avoid injuring the young silkworms, 
another plan of separating them from the 
unhatchoJ eggs is recommended : a piece of 
open gauze, which is a very fine kind of net, 
is spread over them and the eggs, and on 
this A sprinkling of chopped leaves is placed. 
The tiny worms soon creep through and 
begin to eat, and while so engaged are gently 
lifted away to the bpx or tray where they are 
to live and grow. 

IX. Management in the feeding trays .— 
One of the principal advantages accruing 


from silkworm breeding as a fancy is that 
it inculcates the habits of early rising and 
indus'.rv. If you want your little flocks and 
herds (o thrive and he liealtliy you must 
ford frequently, so tliat the leaves be always 
fresh. " Little and often, but enough,” 
must be the motto that is to guide your 
maniigemcnt, and llio tiist feeding must 
take idace as early as five in the morning, 
so gel your alarm clock under way, and if 
you like you can go back to bed again for 
two hours. The leaves should be pickeii 
before going to bed, because they must not 
be given wet with dew. Nor should they lie 
kept in a warm place. Chop tlie leaves and 
place them all over the worms evoniy, to 
that all may share alike. This is most im¬ 
portant, for on their eating depends their 
growth and development, and on these the 
moult. Your object is to have each flock 
moulting at the same time. 

X. About keeping clean .—The droppings 
or excrement is called the “frass," and it is 
absolutely necessary that this should bo 
cleared away once a day at least, and with 
it the morsels of uneaten leaves, etc. The 
method of cleaning is simple enough. Yon 
must liave two nets or pieces of paper witli 
holes largo enough for the worms to crei p 
through. On these are spread the Iresii 
food, and they are lowered on the worms. 
These creep through to attack it. and can 
then be lifted off for the cleaning of the tray. 

The Chinese are most particular in their 
instructions about perfect cleanliness. “ Tim 
room,” they tell us, “ must be kept free from 
all kinds of filth, and even dirty people not 
admitted. Let no hair or leatlier be burneil 
near to the worms. They dislike wine, 
vinegar, and all sorts of strong tastes, a.s well 
as the smell of raw meat, fish. etc. Never 
carry scent about with you.” 

Ventilation is also of iinporlance. The 
air should be pure, but draughts of cold will 
chill and kill them very quickly. 

XL Moulting .—This first takes place in 
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five duys or six. Keep the trajs c'.ean, and 
Jet feeding cease for about four-and-.^<fcei-.iy 
liours. WJicn limy liave nearly all chaii^'i-’. 
their skins the first food may be 
Your flocks will now be hungrier than 
They are growing, and of course lu-fd inure 
food. But there are three more montlis to 
come, each introducing what is called "an 
age,” and after each more and move fre'inont 
feedings are required. 

Xlf. The »Mo«iifi «(7 seflson.—This is the 
name given te the last period of the fifth 
age. in which the worms—which, by the way, 
have now grown so big that it has been 
found necessary to divide the flocks, plac ing 
them in several trays—exhibit a strange 
tendency to ascend or mount away up .some¬ 
where. They want to make their cocoons. 
If compelled to, they would do this among 
the debris of the leaves they have been eat¬ 
ing. But this, for many reasons, must not 
be permitted. The worms at this time, in 


and how are you to tell the sex of a cocoon ? 
I'ro::! the size ; the biggest will bring forth the 
ttjiuales. but as this i.s not absolutely certain, 
you must go a good deal by haphazard. 

Tlie breeding cocoons are pasted in rows 
close together on a pasteboard card, and put 
a-ide in an inclined position. In from fifteen 
to twenty day>' lime you may expect the 
appearance of the complete mutli, or liombyx 
uiori. The males will be known by their 
restlessness and fluttering. Separate them, 
putting them in ventilated but dark boxes, 
and in a day or two, when they are strong, 
they may lie paired, still being kept, however, 
in the dark, and on cardboard. In about 
twenty-four hours' time the females arc 
placed on clean cardboard, where in a few 
days’ time they will have deposited their 
eggs. 

After the eggs are laid they soon die. Ex¬ 
perience will teach you many other little 
matters which 1 need not here enumerate. 


limited quantity of cocoons may unreel with¬ 
out " choking,” that is, if they do so within a 
day or two. If they wait till the moth bmst.. 
through, the cocoon is of course spoiled. Tln' 
cocoons arc thrown separately into warm 
water. Not too hot, mind, el.se the silk will 
come off in patches. The threads arc gluctl 
together iu the cocoon by a sticky exiulution. 
which the warm water softens. You must 
now search for the end of the thread and 
commence to wind it upon your wheel; this 
latter, though simple in construction, could 
not be very easily described on paper. 

My advice to you. therefore, is this : visit 
any naturalists' shops in the town where ycu 
dwell, and if they do not keep spinning- 
wheels themselves they can tell you where 
to get them. Having procured one —a few 
pence will buy it—you can easily make others. 
Or borrow one from some of your acquaint¬ 
ances who go in for silkworms, and you ch,u 
easily copy it. 



5 . Lstticed frame for worms to spin on. 


6 Trays for worms, showiDg ages and growth. 


addition to exhibiting restlessness and the 
mounting spirit, have turned transparent, 
and cease to feed. Tho plan now is to pro¬ 
vide yourselves with a lot of the little 
triangular bags used by grocers, about six 
inches high. Into each of these is dropped 
a worm, and the bag is pinned on your bod- 
room wall loosely, closed at the top to keep 
out the dust. The worm will begin to spin 
its cocoon almost at once. Beware of 
draughts now, and keep the room pretty warm. 

Xlir. The cocoons.—These will be ready 
for removal from the bags in eight days’ time. 
Those among them that are either soft or 
spotted should be set aside as of no use. 

Y'ou have now to consider whether or not 
you are to continue breeding, or give up the 
lancy. If the former, then, remembeiing that 
each female moth will produce about threu 
hundred eggs, you will know how iminy 
cocoons to set aside to produce motlis. Well, 
but you need male as well as female lucths. 


The vest of the cocoons from which you 
mean to wind the silk are choked, as it is 
termed. The floss is removed, and they are 
exposed to steam for twenty minutes upon 
perforattd cards or wicker-work, dried in the 
sun. and placed on shelves in a current of dry 
air; they would keep after this for any length 
of time. But amateurs who only rear a 


The silkworm is subject to many diseases 
and imperfections which cannot be coiibidcred 
here for w'ant of space, and thi.s is one more 
reason why I advise you to possess yourself 
of a book. But from the few hints I hate 
herewith given, I trust my readers will gather 
enough to encourage them to go on with a 
fancy that girls especially find so fascinating. 


[the EXD.j 


BOAEDINQ SCHOOL BALLADS. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a, 

II. THE UAMPF.n. 

T he hero of this little tale Fat, flabby, hair of flaming red 

Was never known to jump or run ; (Called " auburn ” by liis dear mamma !) 

His countenance wa.s round and pale. He loved his victuals and his bed, 

His name was Thomas Btowgington. And had no wish to see the bhah. 
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No, his ambition did not soar; 

Its formula was short and sweet; 

“ Tme happiness is—having more 
Than one can reasonably eat.” 

No visions thronged before his eyes 
Of future greatness, world-wide fame; 

His dreams were all of pigeon-pies — 

To fill his waistcoat was his aim. 

Yet, while for quantity he yearned, 

Mere common food he could not bear; 

His sybaritish palate spurned 
The plainness of scholastic fare. 

The bread-and-butter be would blame, 

And call it alum-margarine. 

(Of course he ate it all the same. 

Else had his figure grown more lean !) 

Tom’s squidgy nose towards the sky 
(His mother deemed the feature Greek I) 
Would curl at resurrection-pie 

And dishes known as bubble-and-squeak. 

He said the beef was “ tram-car horse,” 

The mutton “ donkey,”** bootsole,” “ trash;” 
The haricot in language coarse 

He termed ” tinned-missionary hash.” 

Great then was Thomas’s delight 

To learn that there had come for him 
A hamper, on the previous night. 

Packed full with dainties to the brim. 

Therein reclined a portly ham, 

A round-faced tongue, and many a score 
Of oranges and pots of jam— 

A truly appetising store. 

Now when the news had got about 

That such a “ heap of grub ” had come. 
They crowded round him, crying out, 

” I say, old Stowgy, I’m your chum.” 

Then poured in offers thick and fast 
Of knives and other instruments. 

To portion out a rich repast 
From these magnificent contents. 

Unmoved their clamour Thomas heard 
(A truly stolid youth was he !), 

*' He would not trespass,” he averred, 

” Upon their generosity.” 

” The grub,” he ventured to suppose, 

“ Was his ; he did not care a pin, 

But meant to use it as he chose,” 

And ” failed to see where they came in.” 

The hamper then he raised on high. 

And, staggering beneath its weight, 

With triumph gleaming in his eye. 

He calmly shuffled off, elate. 

His purpose was his prize to bear 
Into some corner screened from view. 
Where scanty crumbs might, here and there, 
Be doled to a selected few. 

For since he never felt inclined 
Towards being lavish or profuse, 

The greater portion he designed 
To set apart for private use. 

Yet, though he knew it not, unkind, 
Relentless fate was on his track; 

Black care was creeping close behind 
His sadly over-burdened back. 


Scenting some mischief from afar. 

The Matron first the scene surveyed, 
Then swiftly swooped, in time to mar 
The little plan T. S. had laid. 


Just when our friend had ceased to fear 
That now bis scheme could go amiss, 
Her strident voice broke on his ear— 

*' Why, Master Stowgington, what's this ? 


“ Unwholesome food ! Well, I declare! 

yo hampers to be sent to school. 

You cannot fail to be aware 

That this has always been the rule.” 

“But,” urged poor Thomas, “hitherto 
It’s not been strictly put in force.” 

“ Now hold your tongue, you rude boy, do; 
To argue only makes it worse.” 


Then, like some ruthless bird of prey. 
She calmly carried off the prize ; 
While Stowgy stood in blank dismay, 
And watched it go with longing eyes, 


She bore it to her room with joy 
(Though breathless, being somewhat stout 1) 
“ I’ve long disliked that odious boy,” 

She panted, “ Now I’ve paid him out.” 

Within her room that night was laid 
k. lordly and recherche spread. 

Whereat her friends, the lady’s-maid 
And butler, sumptuously fed. 

But Thomas, of bis grub bereft, 

In solitary silence mourned 
(Like Dido I) till the plumpness left 
His cheeks, which hollows now adorned. 

And so he languished day by day 

Until, with waist-band loose and limp, 

He grew to look a wisp of hay, 

Or some attenuated shrimp. 

Yet as he slender grew and thin, 

A wondrous change in him was wrought; 
The slacker seemed to change his skin, 

His limbs grew strong and muscles taut. 

His mind, which once despised all claims, 
Save those which to his greed appealed. 
Now lightly tamed to thoughts of games. 
And deeds of prowess in the field. 

Such names as “Dumpling,” “Butter-tub,” 
They cannot call him now, with truth. 
No, Stowgington they rightly dub 
A handsome and agreeable youth. 

Of athletes he is now the pride, 

He runs the hundred like a hare. 

, To see him o’er the hurdles stride 
Would cause a kangaroo to stare. 

So, first alike in work and sport. 

By lofty aspirations fired, 

“ His conduct,” vide school report, 

“ Leaves nothing now to be desired.” 

Moral. 

Good boys will doubtless notice how 
Disaster in advantage ends, 

Since Thomas Stowgington is now 
A credit to himself and friends. 


While clever ones will comprehend 
That it is never right (nor wise!), 

The Matron’s feelings to offend. 

Nor cause her Jove-like wrath to rise ! 


AHOTHEB SO SIMPLE ” TRICK. 

By J. Sachs. 

A xiddt while on a visit to some friends 
amused the company present by per¬ 
forming the following handkerchief trick. 
He took up a silk han&erchief with his tvo 
hands, instantly tied a double bow, and 
gracefully threw it towards the ladies. 

The manipulation of his fingers being con¬ 
cealed from the spectators, made it difficult 
to find out how this feat was performed. 
But when we were allowed to look over his 
shoulder from behiud, the modus operandi 
was seen. 

The handkerchief was taken bold of in the 
right and left bands as in fig. 1. The right 



hand was then twisted over in front, the left 
being turned t<^ard8 the performer as in 
fig. 2. Then the two first fingers of the right 



hand seized hold of the handkerchief at A, 
fig. 3, and the two first fingers of the left 



hand at b, and the bow was drawn through as 
in fig. 4. 



If the fingers are well concealed from 
the audience, this trick, with a very little 
previous practice, can be rapidly executed 
and repeated several times without being 
found out. 
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THi: BOY'S OWN MODEL CAHDBOARD ENGINE. 

By the Bev. L. Meadows White, m.a.. 

Author of “A Photooraphic Tour <m Wherli," “Jottinyi bf (t Cueliil." rlc., etc. 


Y ov will require four chief bearings, two 
for main axle and two for beam, and I 
should strongly advise you to procure some as 
made for model steam-engines to tit 8-gauge 
knitting needle, which is the size of both 
axles. If you follow this plan you will have 
to mount your brass bearings for main axle 
on wood, so as to raise the bearing surface - 



that is, the part on which the axle rests 
to H above bedplate. If you prefer to 
ma«e the bearings yourself, you can do so in 
ash, or some other hard wo^, and you will 
find all dimensions in fig. 7, which is exact 
size of those belonging to main axle. These 
bearings you may glue in their places at right 
angles to the line c n, fig. 6, and so placed on 


PART V. 

engine shape. To still further improve the 
look, glue three small discs of thick card 
(j| in. radius), perforated with a 14-gauge hole, 
on one side of the small end of crank, and 
one disc of } in. radius, and perforated for 
8 -gauge, on the large end on the souie 
side. 

The crank-pin is cut from 14-gaugo needle 
and is -i inch long. If your crank is dry and 
hard, this may now be glued into the small 
hole so that it projects on the side on 
which the connecting rod will work. Be sure 
that the pin is square with the crank. Now 
cut a washer of wooden knitting needle 
(Rule V.), and glue it tight on over the crank- 
pin against the crank. 

FLYWHEEL AND AXLE. 

Describe on your straw-boai’d a circle 
having a radius of 4.\- inches; inside this 
from same centre another having a radius of 
3)., and inside this another with radius of ^ 
inch. Draw two diameters at right angles, 
terminated both ways by the middle circle, 
and again two more at right angles 
between these. You will thus have the 
centre lines of eight spokes, and the spokes 
themselves should be marked out from these 
lines so as to have a width of ^ inch, and 
be terminated towards centre by the smallest 
circle. You will now have eight triangular 
pieces to cut out, which you will find 
a tough job, and best done with a 



you may now do. filling the hole in the large 
end of crank with glue, and also placing .a 
drop of the same on the short end of axle. 
Twist the crank on, and measure it carefully 
to sec that the crank pin is parallel to, and 
the crank at right angles to, the axle. Now', 
if you rest the fljwvheel on its bearings, the 
crank should revolve accurately, dipping into 
the crank-pit at each revolution. 

F.XCKXTBIC AND VALVE-MOTIOX. 

The making of a card excentric may 
appear a formidable undertaking, but in 
reality it is by no means the most difficult 
part of our engine. You will remember that 
the slide valve has a travel of | inch, and 
therefore half this, j inch, should be the dis¬ 
tance between the real and false centres of 
the excentric. It will be convenient, however, 
to make the distance slightly greater. Take 
a piece of thick card, and mark out, as in fig. 
10, A, one circle radius r*^, and one outside this 
at radius These will be your e.vcentric 
and its strap. 

Draw a diameter right through the two 
circles, and produce it for an inch on one 
side. On this diameter mark off ^ inch on 
one side of the centre, and at this mark bore 
a hole that will fit tight on 8.gauge needle. 
This will be the point on which the excentric 



that lind that the centres of the bearings 
are exactly over the line. One must be close 
to the edge at o, and the other ^ inch from 
tl)e edge of the cranknit near d. 

The beam axle bearings must be glued on 
the twogirders, so that their centres are exactly 
over E F and the bearing surface inches 
above bedplate. 

CRANK. 

The crank is here shown of the actual size. 
Mark out on thick card two lines a b, c d, 
1 inch apart. Open your small pencil 
compasses and describe along the bottom 
line a series of four circles just touching one 
another, having a radius of | inch. From 
the centres of these circles draw parallel 
straight lines at right angles to c d, and from 
the points where these cross a b, describe 
smaller circles of a radius of ^ inch. Draw 
lines from thq upper circles to the lower, so 
as to give a shape as in fig. 8. Bore boles 
(Bole 11.) in the larger circles that will just 
admit an S-gauge needle, and In the smaller 
Ofoles a 14^uge. Cut out and glue together 
ut the vice (Bole 111.), file smooth, and you 
will have a strong rigid crank of the real 


strong knife or large chisel. The spokis, 
however, look best if at their outer ends they 
are cut os in fig. 9, which may be done with 
a gouge. In the centre of the wheel must 
be bored a hole just large enough for an 
8 >gauge needle. 

Now draw on a piece of thin sheet lead two 
circles (or eight quarters of two circles, which 
will economise room) of 4^ inches radius, and 
inside these two of 4} inches radius. You 
will thus have eight thin quadrants of lead, 
which you must cut ont with an old pair of 
scissors, and glue to either side and at the 
outer edge of your wheel. Press the whole 
wheel bard between flat surfaces, and you 
will have a capital flywheel, large and heavy, 
and when enamelled very presentable. 

The axle is a piece of 8-gauge steel knitting 
needle 3^ inches long, which you may now 
cut out (Buie IV.), and the flywheel may be 
glued on at a distance of inch from one 
end, with a half-inch washer of thick card on 
either side, to fix it firmly. 

On to the shorter end of the axle you may 
now glue a washer or wooden needle i inch 
long (Rule V.), leaving ^ inch onteide inis on 
which to glue the crank (see fig. 8). This 


will revolve. Now prick four very small 
holes through the excentric at j inch from 
the true centre. The use of these will appear 
when you come to fix the excentric on the 




axle. Mark off ^ inch along the produced 
diameter beyond the outer circle, and draw 
the curved lines of the neck of the excentric 
strap as in fig. 10. 
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Now, before you procee.l further, describe 
on thin card a facsimile of fig. 10, a, with the 
exception of the neck, and also two facsimiles 
of iig. 10, n, the distance between the two 
ciaics. A, B, being a fraction greater than in 
A. These will be the two flanges of the ex- 
centric strap to keep it in its place on the 
excentric, while the second excentric strap in 
'nin card is to be placed on one side of the 
true strap in order to give the excentric a 
little more room to revolve, and thus to lessen 
friction. Now with the sharp point of a pen¬ 
knife cut out tlie excentric, file the edge both 
of excentric and strap smooth, the object 


being to get the disc to revolve in the str.ap 
with very little friction, and yet so as to 
allow of no play. The edge of the ex; ntri? 
may be smoothed by rubbing it on a pitvc of 
blscklcad, and the edges, burred up by cutting 
out. must be lightly gone over with a file. 
Now cut out the second strap and tlie two 
flanges, which of course will overlap the strr.p 
slightly on the inside. Olne the two stians 
together in the vice and then k t them dry. 
Hub the inside edge smooth, and then glue 
one of the flanges on. Let this <lry. and with 
a dark pencil blacklead the nibbing surfaces 
once more and see that no gnni lias hardened 

1 Tj fortfu.K. i.) 


inside the strap. Now drop the excentric in, 
and glue the other flange over it, emd fix in 
the vice for a few minutes. Fix the excentric 
or. r.u Si-gauge needle, and torn it round 
inside its strap in ord?r that it may not 
become fixed by any glue that n'.ay have 
<'>ztd on toil. It will probably go stiff at 
first, tut after sonic working the rubbing 
surfaces will bcccnie accommodated to cne 
unothci, and will slide with very little friction, 
and it is wonderful what a deal of hard work 
this excentric will do. You may now cut the 
fxccniric rod out of 14-gauge needle, length 
inches. 


ELECIfilG BELLS: HOW TO HAKE AND ITSE THEM. 


13y liEGisALD A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

Author of “ lion to iJttk' a Small Dfnamo" " El'Otrir /hue to m-r.. tf.ou,” tic. ilr. 


T he hammer is now to be constructed as 
follows : Take a piece of soft iron 1 incli 
long by i inch broad and ^ inch thick. Wc 
.shiiil now require a piece of steel spring 
2 ^ inches long by i| inch broad; itmustnotbe 
too strong, on the one hand, or the magnet 
will not be able to move it - nor loo weak, on 
the other hand, or it will not move the 
hammer sharply enough. Having procured 
a suitable piece, we cut it to the shape and 
size of tig. 3. Now, at Uic point marked r in 


FIGS 



Stesl SriiiN'G Fon Hajimeb. 
r. Platinum foil, ii, ii, ii, i>, Holes for screws. 

the sketch, we have to solder a little bit of 
platinum foil only about i inch square. At 
the points b, b, b, h, we have to drill four 
holes to admit small screws, by two of which 
the spring is fastened to the soft iron 
armature, and by the other two to the iron 
support. I may here remark that if the baso 
is not made of iron these supports bad 
better be made of brass about ^ inch thick, 
and so long that when bent at right angles 
the amount of support given stands above 
the base, and suffleent is left to enable two 
screws to be put through it into the base, 
so as to hold the support firmly. (For the 
exact manner of making these supports, see 
No. 63f> (May 186D), and for further details 
as to winding the magnet 1 would refer you 
to No. 04C, p. S34 (June part 18'J1), as 1 do 


PART n. 

not wish to repeat wliat 1 have said 
before.] 

To conclude the l.ammer we require a 
piece of stout wire al>out inches kng. 
One end is firmly fixed into a hole made in 
1 li‘‘ end of the iron armature, ami hi the other 
we fasten a little brass hall, which strikes 
the bell when the hammer is set in motio n 
by the magnet. Fig. 4 .shows you the 
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R:;u. HAimr.:: ii r r.«'.i.T;izTi. 

A. Aniiaturc of soft Iron. w. \Vir<'«>f biimuK-r. n, 
ball to strike lieli. m. Siiriiu.'. c. I’luliuoui foil. 
ss.H>..Sor<‘w»fasii'iiinif !iprinatourmatiirean<l mi'iiori. 
I, 'J'o)iiif siip|iott liolJliiff spring. 

hammer when put together, and tiie shape 
to which the wire is to be bent; this can be 
altered afterwards to suit position of bell and 
magnet. 

One more piece concludes the actual 


nKci..'itii'in of the bell. Tliis is the contact 
scii'w. to make which take a piece of brass 
rod about j inch in diameter and i inch 
long : at the top bore a hole for a small brass 
: cit-w. ami at the opposite end bore a hole at 
tliebott<'m underneath ft r another screw which 
is to fasten it to the base. The screw which 
goes through the top hole is to regulate the 
]>osition of the contact breaker, and it must 
lit the hole rather tight. You can use one 
of i’erry’s paper-fasteners, as we have done 
before, and this time leave the loose disc on, 
as it is uf special advantage, inasmuch as the 
hoiew cun be fixed firmly at any desired 
]Hiiut by turning the loose disc till it is tightly 
fixed against the pillar. The end of the 
screw has to be tipped with a minute portion 
of platinum wire by drilling a small hole to 
rtccive it. and fastening it therein by solder 
< 7 otberwif-e. Before you drill the hole cut off 
tin- point of the screw so as to get a flat 
surface to work upon. Fig. 5, a and a, shows 

FIC.S. 
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COXi AOT-SCRKW AXD PlLUR. 

A. Kmi.t view. n. Hole for »crew. 8. Si'le view 
►In i.Mijr -«-re\v in poeitlon. p. I’oiiit of p'atiDiioi wire. 

l'it[AT-ta>tuiiiT. a, Uutta-perch&, or bone, wastivr. 
1 . Ir.pii Inim-. w. Wood base. 8, Screw bolding pillar lu 

the pillar, with bole drilled for screw and put 
together. 

We shall presently require two binding- 
screws ; these you can buy very cheaply from 
an electrician, but if you want to have the 
credit of making the whole thing you can 
construct these too in the following way:— 
Take a piece of brass rod about ^ inch in 
circumference, and cut therefrom two pieces, 
each 4 inch long; drill a bole through the 
centretoudmit a screw, about ^ inch in circum¬ 
ference. and then cut each piece in half; the 
halves being thns | inch in length. Now 
take one ))iece, and get a brass screw about 
1 inch long and exactly the size to fit the 
hole, which should be turned with a thread 
to admit it. Now when joining up the 
terminals twist the ends of the wires round 
the bottom of the brass screw (under the 
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base), and then put the screw through a hole 
made in the base to admit it; put one of the 
l-inch discs on the top, and screw it tightly 
down, this holds the screw lirmly in position. 
The other disc is now placed on the project¬ 
ing part of the screw, and the wire from the 
battery being twisted round the latter, the 
former is screwed tightly down on to it. 
When required to be disconnected, this can 
be done in a moment by unscrewing the top 
disc and removing the wire. If you like, you 
can cut another disc out of brass about inch 
thick ; this disc is to be J inch in diameter, 
and is fastened to the top of the upper inch 
of rod. The edge of this little disc is rough¬ 
ened by cutting little notches in it at intervals 
with a file, and a hole made in the centre to 
admit the screw when the rod to which it is 
soldered is screwed down. This is merely 
for convenience in unscrewing, it is invari¬ 
ably made with purchased binding-screws. 
To explain all this I have drawn fig. 6, which 


FIG.6 



UiNDiso-srnnw comi'I.ete. 

A. B. Pieces of bras* nvl. s, Screw ifoing tlironcti 
woiMi base w niiil r<>>I a into ro<l ii. n, Dis'- noi.terfil 
u> tup of B witli wilicli to turn tlio latter (tiiia i* not 
absolutely iioces^ory V w. Section of woc»l base. 

line wire is joliiol to tlie bottom of !«'rew b niiiler 
tlieb(»se,anil iliewlrefioin ilie battery i* twi«u-d nniiid 
t lie upper enil of the screw, a* shown, and-the pan ii 
si-rewcd down grer it. 

will give you the construction of tlie binding- 
screws, and method of joining wires under 
base to bottom, and those from battery to 
top. 

(Tb btconliilufj.) 
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KY CHTJM DICK. 

By Paul Blakl. 

D ick isn't quite «o brilliant 
In Intellect &* some; 

But 'tisn't for hi* tfenius 
A chap wonM clioose hi* eliiim. 

Be's not so neat a.* might be 
Regarding hair or drees, 

He gets his fingers inky, 

Be's always lu a mess. 

Bis boot* are splitting badly, 

His hat is minus brim; 

If he mislays lii* hairbrush 
It mokes no olds to him. 

He isn't very punctual. 

His watch is never right: . 

U'-'s late fur nil Ids rlasscs. 

HU schoolbooks are a sight. 

You can't sny he’« n wonder 
On the horuontal bar; 

11c sings in church on Sundays, 
But be ll never be a star. 
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Take one thing with another 
Be's nu average sort of chap; 

If he hat a special talent, 

'Ii* a genius for mishap. 

But if it conies to wanting 
A thoroiigliguing friend, 

31y chum's the very fellow, 

... choice yui cuuMn'i naud. 

If he sliould have a liompcr, 

It's empty iu a day; 

lie keejis porliajis a quarter, 

Tlie rest he gives awaj. 

If you're ill want of money 
^ III) ask him for n loan, 

He lots you treat Ids j.ockots 
As if they were your own. 

Or If some blatant bully 
Uplifts Ids lieavy liaiid 

To “tan" j'ou, Dick will fight him 
As long as he can stand. 

A friend wlicn fun is goiug, 

A friend when troubles come. 

That's Dick! and I am lucky 
Tliat such a chap's my chum! 
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OUR PRIZE C0MPETITI0M& 

(Fifteenth Series.) 

I*—Handwriting and Composition. 

[CoHliiiimi from p. 463.] 

A'jet 1 i rtiiii 15 
I’ritti—llalf H-duiHfa 'afk. 

HnnnKUT I.awtov WAiinns (aped 15J years). H, .'t. 
I'cter's I'Jaco, Eilinburgli. 

Anxoi.i) (JitDBOE Bnvf-ox (aged 15J years), C.'-, A»h- 
buriiham Road, Boilord. 

cEnTil'ic.vnw 0? merit. 

Flrtl Gratlf. 

WiLi.iAM Henry Sims, 17, Stockwell .Street, flnxn- 
wicll, S.K. 

AbEXANDEii Dew/inkv, 00, Cornwall Raid, Bri.vtoii 
Hill, s.w. 

.\XiiCS R. G. Ddnai.d, Claraville, Felpham, Bognor, 

SllRKCX. 

Tiioma* Wadiiam Kxiu., Bleton House, Batiiriarile. 

Wai.tku I’liHiEON, 60, Soutliwold RiKV'l, Vpjjcr 
Clapton, N.K. 

Frank Bctcukr, Burwowl, Westerfirid Rcw.l, Ipswich. 
K. C. Riley, 176, Warrington Rond, Appleton, Widnei. 
P. G. H.VTTBLY. 33, Abbey Gardens, St. John's W.*»l. 

R. H. TiionocKKiii, 90. Lciithall Road, DaUtnii, S.ll 
jAMtii Mai'Llax, 37. Lewis Street, Stranraer, N.B. 
I’nWAKD P. 0'Ti>oi.t:, St. Mary's College, Duudalk. 

P. Johnstone Bai id, 2, Lester Place. Dudley. 

Rodert D. Pateiieon, Rock Hill, DeunUtoun, 

lilosgOW. 

P. LiSTEii. 19, Rue Godefroy, Lyons, France. 

.lulls A. Mai'Kay, 114, Duke Street, I.cltli. .Scotland. 

HKRitRBT L. H.azarp, 51, Clarciice Rooil, Wood 
i.irceu, N. 

.VcccBi/ Grtvie. 

t'KR.uiD Connell 53, London Koail, Croydoo. 

Pekcy Xicholhos, 1®. Hull Street. City Roail K C. 

Thomas H. Martin. IR, Ashmore Road, St. Peter's 
Park, Paddington, w. 

H. K. Frkemav, 6, Brymcr Road. Old Kent Road, s.e. 

H'lWAnn T, Cnoss. The Suuuchs. I.eighain Valley 
Road, Streathiim. s.iv. 

KriiF.i. M. GoL’Ull, 74, (jrellngrrjitrnsw, rawl, Switrer- 
lanU. 

C. W’, D. Newman, 47. Hisrenser Sinit, lUTiTtidc' 
Cardiff. 

Riciiarp Pari.s, 8, Chostimi Roail. West Norwooil. s.p. 

H. R. Payxk, Brookfield, StouebrMge Park, Willcsdeii, 
x.w. 

David Mili.er, 2, Cra’gliall GarJcDs, Trinity, Edin- 
burgh. 


Charles .^dams, Parkham Womls, Bri.xlumi. Devon. 
Hakuy F. Foueeiti'. Thong, near Gravesend, Kent. 
ElisiiiT A. MiLi.Ki!, SfruthlliH-t, Gravc?fiiil. 

A, W. W iu.:.A.M..j, 31, Oiosveinir Place, Until. 

Envwr S. Ki iicv. 53, Upiier Stone Street, Tunbridge 
We !». 

M. G. W 9, Westboiiriic Grove, West Kirbr, 
ClicsUri. 

J. H. MrxwoHTHY, Rooklcgli, Kensington Place, 
Muindii, 


Ali)k:!T W. r.KoAD, 73, Beil Street, Heiiley.on-ninnip*. 

Griiitfir. M.UKLi.v, 154, Camden Grove Nurtli, 
IVcklium, fi.K. 

MyiiA K, Hcciiiri!. Barntown House, WeWonl. 

Al.i iiEii .-Vnihiews, Ebciiczer Villa, Park Rood, Sittiiig- 
bcume. Kent. 


Annie M. 
U.S.A. 


Pauki;!I, Gabricllo. Orange Comity, Florida, 


Diifcii.A* M. YnrsM. 3, St. Rarnubus Villas, Guildford 
Roa I, South LaiuU th, n.w. 

i.EOuiiE W. FitKM'ii, Shilton, near Coventry. 
liHWAiiD MomiELU 117, Shenlcy Road, Camberwell. 

Wii.i.iAM H'.ioi’er, 6, Park Cottages, Oreston, near 
Plyumuth. 

FiAinExci; Adam*, l. Savile Street. St. Holier'*, Jersey. 

I.INUE Si -nov, Miss Colville, 47, Boulevard 

Gouvioii, St. Cj r, Piiria. 


Thin/ Grade. 

Hi.niirnT T. Bixks, 21, Almond Rond, Pork Iahic, 
Tottviihiiui. 

Rk iiAiiD W. Wkiihits, Preston Villa, Kingsmill 
Gardens, Ne\v|«)rt, Jlon. 

B. J. ^fjCKE. Cii.stlo LiMlge, Truro. 

I'lUTi Collins, fl, Inkcrninn Terrace, Allen Stnet, 
Kensiugion. 

F. H. CoTlxj.N, Yoxforil. Suffolk. 

Rowi.a.nd LisiniAX, 16. Ixwatiic Pinee, North Shields. 
<.'iiAiu.nrrF. GiirEN. 2, High Street, Market Harboro'. 
.iLXoi.li Butc iiFouii, 10, Park View, Halifax. 

H. E. Mi ad. Chipping Ungar, Essex. 

JiillN F.vilUEV, 6, Market Pliiec. Devisea 

S. A. Ai.ENAVDEn, 109, Dalkeith Itouil, Newington, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 

W.M r.. Culls. Market I'lncc, Swaffliam. Norfolk. 
H.\noi.i> E. Small, Stnittcn, Nortii Cornwalt. 

El) .All Clauke, 21, Borough Road, Kingston Hill, s.w. 
.Vi.LXA.NDUii Nu tii, West End, Golspie. 

If. E. Go'-iiniiii’, 51, Mellon Rond, Lelcoter. 

JiHix H. WniUHT, 62, Ijingbam Street, LiverinKil. 
Baniki. CoiiMlK, 2, Oak Villas, New Ashford Staines 
Rood, Mhidlecex. 

Ell JAii Rolke, Mongnte Street, Swaffliam, Norfolk. 

Jiiiiv .\. BiViXE, 68, Kingi-ley Roail, Prince* Park, 
Livt'r|a>ol. 

A, W. IIa WKix.-i, 41, Bulwer Street, Shciihcnl'i* Busli, w. 

John T. Reaii, 148, Fi»her Street, Low Walker, 
Xorlliiiuilacrlaiid. 

J \m;> H.Rt i>.<DALK.««, Ricliard Street. Nortli Skelttm- 
in-l'icteliiud, Vll^k^llire. 

H. L. Ti.Mi'Sdx, St. George's Cottage, Northampton. 
Mahgik Biiuihk, Cedar View, Randolph Road, Epsom. 

T. r. AlNjiLlik Kewfoot Road, Kiehmond. Surrey. 

E. ,1. K. rvNis,A*li Lea, High Street. Otfuiil Road. 
MancliesCer. 

J. W. North, AtheUmmpton, Dorchester. L'orvi t. 
Stanley Adam*, 70, King William Street, Ili-ckburn. 


o', vie 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Fisii rri.riLi:. — A Biriiiiiirfium corrT«|<iii0ent 
write*: “ In V.d. XI. of the ‘ 11. U. P.' you piildiBlipil a 
► Imrt paper on ' Fish Culture.’ wliieli very iLU'di inter- 
•-‘ted me. Iai»i November, I prwureil two iIoai-ii eggs 
from the Solway Fishery, and by following tlie iiistruc* 
tlon* given in your |uge« 1 isucceeileil in liatching 
twenty-two of them, and they arc all olive now." 
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OwTii AND WATKn (A. L. D.).—All birla shoulil Imre 
occcai to water. 

BIST Watkk (B. W. J. It Is a iliffloult fjuestioa to 
answer, tlicre arc so inanf kinds of hnnl and Hift 
water. I'or all nrdiuiiry puirosi's. wasliinB:, mukinR 
tea, etc., soft water is preferable, but it outflit to be 
clear and lUtcreil. Also aemteU if meant for Urink- 
inpr purfosi'i. You must not forfret, howerer, lliat soft 
water it c.xpo.scd soon Rets staRuant. Some Iiard 
waters arc u£i\l medicinally, sucU us coataiii iron for 
example, ^ 

R. M. Rii;r;AU---.\fessrs. J, iRtneastcr and s5ns. 3* 
Colmori' Rinv, llirmiiiRliani. Jf you want a enijerior 
one, Till- Tlionitun-Kiekunl 3raniifai-tiiriiii< Conii»iiy. 
Altriiicliam, iiear.Maticliesler : tlieir" Kuby " CiiiuiTit 
IS a splendid instniment. 

Electbici'S.—.\ most ingenious war of making a 
switch. We shall mention it in a future article if 
ve can manage it. Thanks for your UcBcriptioii. 

Electricity (J. W.).—I. From Mr. s. n. Bottoiie, 
W'allingtoD, Carshaltoii, Surrey. 3. It deiwnds 
entirely on wliat you want to do. If you go to 
King's College, London, you will have to pass tlieir 
matriculation examination. You could, howerer, go 
to the Central Telegraph and Kloctric Hngiiiecriiig 
School, ItaUway.Ypproacli, London Briilge.H.K., or (u 
the School of Submarine Telegraphy and Klectrical 
Engineeriitg, 12 Prince's Street, Hanover Square. 
This IS, on the whole, tlie must practical place. 
Here you go through a twelve months' course of in¬ 
struction, and if at the end of it you can pa.*^ their 
examination in general umticieiicy, you will gel tlicir 
TcUum certifii-atc, wliiclt will entitle you to Ijc placed 
on the register. This means tliat you will be recom¬ 
mended for a vacant apiiointnient when an opijor- 
tunity offers. The Eastern Telegraph Company 
Bcoept the certificates of this School without further 
examination. If you are 15 or 16 begin at once ; if 
you are younger, try and pass the exomluations of 
the Science and Art Department first. Apply to the 
Secretaries of the above lustitulioiiB for further 
ioformatlon. 

C. 8. STEATXXfiON-.—Many thanks for yonr letter. H is 
a simpler dodge tliau ours, but strikes us us rattier a 
Iiaphazard contrivance. And what on enrtli is tin- 
good of taking an ordinary nlanim off the clock in 
order to put an electric oiie on ? We should hai-c 
thought tlic idea was to provide an alarum for ii 
clock tiuil hadn't one origiualI\ ! 

ritinxs,ini'HY. -lt is an egregfous waste of tunc O' 
rcmlers to write and u.sk win-re tliey cun gel plintii- 
graphic apparatus of tin- ordinary sort. Then- iiri- 
hiiudn*!'—if not thousantls ,if il'calcro i!"- 

worM. and any one of tln-m would have told \ou )i' 
flvemimitcs what It take - -ix u'eeks {<ir us to tell you : 
You Imt iKslter ujnJ> to 'Ii-siri. J. I-iiica.stcranil J'oi , 
37 Coluioro Ibiw, Hir'miiiglinm. When renders want to 
know “ wlicri- to buy a camera" or the price of oi.., 
insteacl of writing to the “B.O.P." th y i .1 f.i- 

better apply clil;cr toMr--r. I.nneii-itiT. or n-.. 

tbau Kallowfii-M, 136 (.'hiinm; i r. Kiud, or M -i -, 
Adams and C".. -Jii I'lmriiiv Ci i'-s !;•• el. lanulon. u.i. 
Any (lealer will tell yon i t ctw uri .- you want t.i 
know, iiiul iH-pIm-i-l ii> dll ill ln-.iiiti-, -Ai i|i>n'- 
approve of mentioning iudividuat denier-. 

ELWmili ITY. Yon must get Noa. .S3t .m.l .S3-') (May 
pert. 1 sh;i ),and tlicvc you will tin-1 full din-'tions Imw 
tu make uu induction cuit. 

PirruuB.—You will never get a caiiiera wurt'i hiv- 
ing for -o liltle. The clic.i;.-; prici you iiiu 
get one \.itli which to do really c-oii wuik is a 
guiiiua. '1 Ill-re arc *-evi‘raI at tlilsprnv; we can re- 
oomaicnd Mcssi-. Ijiiicusti-r aiul .'‘on-. 37 Colni'it.' 
Row. or Mi i-u. Umlcrwood, 133 timnville f^ln-r, 
both »t liirmiugliatu. The camera you mention t;ik; 
circular pictiin-s, whicli. tinder any circunistni 
arc horrid. Mes-r.s. Skinner and Co. adver “ 
oatnem and stand, etc., for 7s. 6 - 1 . on uur cov^^ 
have not sven it; probably it U us got^ ia- 

done for the money, hut you had much bej 
more and liavc a tx-tcer se'. 

Brickbat. • You 0.-111 gtt licllowa any sire or slia|«- 
from Mi-itr.: Lancaster and Sons, 37 Colmorc Row. 
Birmlugham; but before writing then', ns you are 
In Liverjiool you might try at Mcs.-r«. J. .1. Atkinson'.-, 
83 and 37 Manchester Street. Hod you taken the 
trouble to ask them before writing to us, you woul 1 
probably liave got tin- l>i.-)liiws lung agt>. 

R. 8. NuK£.--Out of print yrara ago. You cau oiily 
got such uiuubers at i-ccund-liund liook shop'd. 

Stbandkd.—.Y really g-.io-l l-ook is Dixon Kemp’s 
'‘Manual of Yacht and Boat .'sailing,” publUhoi at 
“The Pielii ■■ oBii'e in Bream's Biiildingi, Fetter 
Lane: but probably Mr. h'lison's “rractical Bnat- 
ballding," publisheil at 170 Btrand, will answer your 
requlrenH’uts. Kemp's costs 25i.; NeiMu's7s. 

J. B. H.—1. Shoulder straps oiiwaday.-.. not cjiaulelte-. 
S. Tlie colours are left with the headquarters of tii - 
regiment. 

W, Babtox.—W c do not give the private addresses of 
oar contributors. (juiU: against roles. 


“ Amatkl'R.”— 1. Ton can moke n U-ig by fnrmiiig, out 
of •' Italian cloth ” lineil witli ruby fabric, a wpiiirc 
bag about I^ foot long. 8 inchc.s high, an-l x incin-.-i 
ili-ep. Tills IS dune by .simply cutting ]iicccs to form 
side^ nnd sewing them togcClicr ui the islgi-s. Xnw in 
line uf tile lung siilc-s cut iwu liidi-s, ahum -I incln.-i in 
iliumcCcr, utsnll 4 inches friiui tin- ends. Tu tln-se arc 
ifttnchcil st'-efs uf ffcc same mstcrials, witli strung 
idastic bands sewn ruuiid tlie tup.s, Tlie plates and 
dark slides being ;>ut Into tlie b.ig. the nrins are iii- 
scrtcil iliniugti tbiw Iioles, and tlie clastic b.m-ls are 
putruilnd tlie steevus of the cuat, Co ktvp nil I lie iiglic 
out. If you want to .'«■ wlmt you arc iloiiic. it is 
li'-cessary tu leave a .space in the side oppusiti- liic 
liule.s not covereil by the Italian clutli, but witli an 
additioind tliickiuiss of ruby m.-iterial x-wn uvi-r it. 
This w-rvcs us a wiiuluw. uiiil <i slit is ninde iu tlie 
Cop through wliicii you hari- tulook ; auuilier elasiie 
band being attached to draw tlic material uptiglit 
round yuur eyes, su tliiit no light whatever may get 
in. Wc elioulil reoumniend you to purehiLsi- u 7*. 61/. 
clianging lutg from Messrs. Wat-sm and Suns. 313 
High liolbum, w.c. 2. Tlie acetate Imtli.—.kcetate 
of soda, 3U grains ; clilurideur guld, one grain ; water, 
lOonnoes. 3Iix S4 liunrs belurc using. 3. We cer¬ 
tainly don't advise you to attempt to make negative 
vantisli. Any iloHlor will siijiply yuu witli it, ur 
write to Messrs. Fetl and ('u„ St. Janie-' I-’u-indry, 
Wolverliumptiiii, Tliis vnniisli i-i tlieeasicsl of ail to 
use, and it costs 3<. per bottle. 

C. I.NKsox.—The article on Iniilding e. punt ajiiHtirisl 
more tlian twelve yi-ars ncu. It euii imw unly be ub- 
taihed as repriutoi iu Indoor Cumes.'' 

GlLDriL-i.KKVE.-l. Tlie Wneh ol)jis-t-gT.is.s is tlie 
higlu'St |iowcr, 3. It makes nu ilifferenei-; expe-iisive 
micrusciipcs have variou.s jiuwers, a!i uf ivldeb tit on 
to the boCtoiD of tiio runic tube. One very rarely 
wants a st parnte eyc-picee, 

A. T. Parke.—T lieln'st way of renlisiug its value would 
seem to be to send it to c'tiri-tiv’.s, tlie well-kiiuwii 
picture auctioneers, and buy it in if it docs not rciu-ti 
the price you cx[a'ct. 

W. J. SfiiTT.—Oiir first Clirisim-is Xumbt-r was i.s.sued 
iu lKn3, our first Summer Nuiiilicr io 1864. Wc liuve 
had one of cncii every year .since. 

E. O. E,--A1I the Atlantic iniucngcr liners now carry 
assisbint electrical cugiucers. 


J. CiEKGHOX.—Antony Stred—so called for shortness— 
w as born in 1644, and is not likely to have lunl a pupil, 
ut work ill 13s]. Tliere was ndiiadagiul who made 
violins, hiu he livisl .sumc four liiindieil years after- 
waisls. Till' instrument is probably a copy, at any 
race it is a- well tu tliiiik so until it is proved to lie 
genuine. Get a frieiui to tuki- it to Mr. llarc in Bond 
i-trei t, or Mr. Witliers in Wardour Street, or Bome 
well-kiiowa LuiiJoii cuniioisw-nv. 

li.B.V.- Cuming, euniiiig ! Saunders is raid to Ixi on 
iitibrcviuiiunof Alexaiiderson. Tlie "s” in many unmea 
- us ill Hublis, lluljlis, Davids, Wiiliuma, aud all 
tliiit .Wirt uf tiling i- short for “sun,'' wherefore 
Ilu1ibs= Hubsun. DulilissDolisun, and so on. 

llKMiis.iiK.—It is prolin'ile that the people who tioll 
eggs id-u hiiy tlic-in.iiiKi if so. your best plan wnnld be 
to l»uk duwn die advertisemeutsof thel■ataralbisto^v 
ngellTs. The .Auilalusiau Hemipode hiis been ubKrved 
in this cuniitry lwi> or three times, and if you could 
prove that your egg w-aslaidlierp.and give particulars 
IIS t« the nest that would stand exiiuiiiiatlon, the in- 
furmutiou woulil l>c valuable, Tlie bird is comoiuii 
emiugli in Siuin, and your egg lias most likely been 
inqiorteil from tliere. 

U. r. ('.—Waterloo Is the largest passenggr statioo in 
die wurlil.dliid is tu say it covers u greater area and 
iia- more plutfuritis, if iliiii is wliut you mean. The 
hiisiiie.ss dune ut die Lundon stations is uiiich greater 
Ilian time dune elsewhere. The L'iiicago stations arc 
Mild ti> lx- the liiisie.st in America,Init diere arc more 
trains pass dirongli Cliipliam .TiMictioii in aday than 
run in and out of ull the slulioiiB in Chicago put 

tugeilicr. 

Am.vi'i i'h .XiiTi.'T. -We have hail plaU-sof the Army and 
die Xavv, and llie Vuluntcors, and the Bands, and 
the liuliuii .Army, etc., but tliry are all out of print. 

R. P. B. .Mktiivkx.—Y ou can use instruments,in the 
designing and drawing cumpetitiou. 

IVKiiNA.—Ill our sirond and fourth volumes we bad 
iiriicics on moilel .laclit bitilding, but these have been 
long out of print. Tlie two best books are Biddle's 
and (.inisvenor's. obtainable at Wilson's in the 
Miiioriee, and Gill's iu tlie btraud. 

IL HK.tTiK'OTK.—It is the curvatiue on which the 
magnifying isiwi-r eliiefiy Uepeuds ; but itisalong 
questiuu to gu into here. 


A Cloae Shave. 

(i>raim/«r (Ae “ Bon't Oien Paper" bf H. Walksk.) 
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THE STLVEll WHISTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AXD HOME. 

By Rkv. a. N. Malav, m.a., 

Author of “ Uiijhfteld Stoiiet,” “ Cnelr Toteofr," ** The DU-Onter qf the Hath," rtt 
CHAPTFR IX.—CONCERNING ROBERT EDENDALE. 

I F Dr. Porchester had seen liobert Edendale's map of Anstralia, 
it would 1)0 hard to fathom the probable effect it would ha\e 
had upon him. Hia reason miKht have suffered a sudden derange¬ 
ment from the shock, or ho might have burst upon Mr. ColHngwood 
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like a tornado, and compelled him to 
reeign hie post. It is idle to speculate. 

Fortunately for all cohcemed the map 
did not come before the Doctor’e eye. 
Never did he see it until years after he 
hod retired from school M'ork—even until 
1 lately paid him a visit in the sacred 
quiet of his present home. Then I 
showed it to him. He looked long at it, 
and smiled a gentle far*off smile, and shook 
hie head, while a tear glistened in his eye. 
But be did not speak about it. 

Prudential motives had suj^iested to 
Mr. CoIIingwood that he should be present 
in the schoolroom during the last hour of 
that geographical examination. He had 
collected the papers and maps, and was 
thus able to cost his eye over them before 
showing them up to the head-master. 
Mindful of the serious injunctions laid 
upon him with reference to this particular 
department of teaching, Mr. CoIIingwood 
retained Edendale’s map when be de- 
iivered up the rest of the papers. 

“I regret, Doctor,” he said, “that 
Edendale's map of Australia was grossly 
careless, and 1 must ask leave to give him 
some special preparation this afternoon, 
since it is clear that he is not a boy to 
benefit fully by class work. He shall 
tlien, with your permission, fill in another 
map of Australia on Saturday after¬ 
noon.* 

The Doctor did not altogether approve 
of this proceeding, nor is it known how 
Mr. CoIIingwood prevailed to obtain the 
indulgence. It spoke well for his diplo¬ 
matic skill. If he could always settle 
geographical difficulties with similar 
success, he would be a useful man for an 
Afghan Boundary Commission or any 
similar business. Be that os it may, 
he went forth from the august presence 
with severe intentions against Kobert 
Edendale. 

He found him mooning about the play¬ 
ground, fitcking a perforated chestnut on 
a string at flies upon the sunny wall. 

“ Come here, Edendale. What do yon 
mean by that idiotic map, I should like 
to know ? ” 

Edendale came up with a sheepish 
expression of countenance. Before going 
further it may be as well to give some 
personal description of the boy. 

He was rather full-fieshed, &om dis¬ 
inclination for active exercise. He had 
light auburn hair, large forehead, dull grey 
eyes, an ordinary nose and mouth, re¬ 
ceding chin which seemed to indicate in¬ 
decision of character. His limbs were 
loose and ungainly. In work be was 
more or less incapable all round, though 
it will appear that he might have been 
good at maps had he not suffered from 
short sight. It was painful to watch him 
screw up his eyes and try to focus a 
distant object. 

Mr. CoIIingwood continued his ques¬ 
tions. 

“ What possessed you to send up such 
a map, Edendale ? Did you mean to be 
purposely impertinent ? ” 

“ No, sir. I hadn't time to finish it.” 

“ Time to finish it ! Why, what more 
absurd rubbish could you have medi¬ 
tated? ” 

“ 1 meant to scratch out two or three 
names, sir, and try some others instead.” 

“ Oh, indeed! Well, just come to my 
classroom after dinner. I wdll give you 
something to do.” 


Own 

“Yes, sir." 

For the next few days Edendale found 
bis playtime much interrupted. For he 
was commanded to copy the map of 
Australia three times—tilling in fifty 
names in the first edition, one hundred 
in the second, two hundred in the third. 

A thing wonderful to relate, and sup¬ 
porting a previous remark that he wu 
capable of good work in that line, when 
given another blank map of Australia to 
till up on the following Saturday after¬ 
noon, Edendale astoniwed no loss than 
delighted Mr. CoIIingwood by turning out 
a production such as few boys might ever 
hope to beat. One hundred and eighty 
names, without a blot or smudge, covered 
the continental expanse; nor, so for as 
the master’s researches went, was he able 
to discover an inaccuracy 1 He took the 
map, with triumphant haste, to Dr. Por- 
chester, and received the highest compli¬ 
ments for having succeeded in procuring 
such a result. Henceforward Mr. CoIIing¬ 
wood was permitted to pursue his paths 
of instruction in geography according to 
his own judgment. 

Robert Edendale had been two years at 
Highfield House. His father, a colonel 
in the Queen's army, had died of Indian 
fever soon after Robert went to school. 
Their home near Bridgewater was broken 
up on the father’s deaw, and the widowed 
mother hid herself in seclusion with her 
father and sister during the first few 
months of her bereavement. 

When the outpourings of her grief bad 
begun to abate, Mrs. Edendale resol\'ed to 
m^e herself a home in some town con¬ 
taining a good public school, to which 
Bobby might be sent as a day-boy when 
the time came for him to leave Highfield 
House. After carefully considering the 
subject, and weighing the advice of her 
father and fiiends, Mrs. Edendale decided 
upon the town of Milbumham, well known 
through the reputation of that high-class 
scholastic establishment, Amanda Col¬ 
lege. 

By so deciding, Mrs. Edendale, as it 
were, killed two birds with one stone. 
For it may be remembered that the 
college was within such easy distance of 
Highfield House as to render a cricket 
match practicable between the two 
seminaries. Mrs. Edendale could there¬ 
fore keep herself in touch with her son 
while stul a fledgeling in the nest of pre¬ 
paratory education, and she could also 
pave a pleasant pathway for him towards 
the wider world of a public school. She 
could drive over to Deepwells and take 
him out for an aftemoou, and also feel 
her way towards cultivating the acquain¬ 
tance of the masters and professors (or, at 
any rate, that of their wives) connected 
with the great foundation of Amanda 
College. 

She was a lady of slight and graceful 
figure. She was very fair of countenance 
and engaging in manners. She enjoyed a 
comfortable income left her by the de¬ 
ceased colonel, and she had taken a 
charming little house with a pleasant 
garden on the outskirts of the town. 

'When the days of her enforced seclusion 
were decently ended, when the stately 
sadness of a widow’s first apparel had 
allowed some modifications of austerity, 
when the weeping willow had mingled its 
foliage with more dainty sprigs of kindred 
shrubs, when the gloom of crape had 


given place to pale shades of lavender, 
then did Mrs. Edendale allow herself to 
mingle on occasions in the quiet social 
pleasures of a country town. Timidly at 
first, with much show of white handker¬ 
chief in the neighbourhood of her veil, 
flattering on the outskirts of publicity 
like the moth coquetting with the candle 
as I write, then gradually, as time 
matured the healing process, coming more 
boldly forward, till ^e chrysalis shroud 
was wholly cost off, and the lady stood 
confessed m the chaste colours of a sUver- 
uasbed Mtillary. 

Then it was that the eyes of more than 
one staid supporter of learning within the 

f irecincts of Amanda iound it pleasant to 
Lnger on the fair features and well-dressed 
form of this interesting lady. There was 
the bearded and bewhiskered bursar, 
short and stout, who smartened himself 
up amazingly, and developed an unusual 
liking for garden-parties. He was even 
tempted to purchase a racket and frisk 
about upon the level lawns. There was 
Mr. HavUand, master of the lower school, 
who had lately come into residence fresh 
from Oxford, laurel-crowned by exploits 
on the river and at Lord's. A noble 
specimen of manhood, with a heart as 
soft as his muscles were bard, be also 
was fanned by the subtle flame, and 
shrank not from admitting to his nearest 
friend that Cupid’s dart h^ wounded him 
sore. 

And yet once more—the 'Warden of 
Amanda, a Doctor of Divinity, a Master 
of Arts, but a Bachelor of society withal 
—he too proved snsceptille to the gentle, 
attractive influence of the fair widowed 
lady with drooping eyelashes and pale 
face. 

In the last case the shaft shot home on 
the very first occasion that Doctor Cam- 
home made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Edendale. It was before she had actually 
decided to live at Milbumham. She came 
one summer day to reconnoitre the posi¬ 
tion and inspect the college. She wtilked 
up to the great gates from the station, and 
was escorted by the porter to the Warden’s 
lodge. 

She sent in her card, and was soon ad¬ 
mitted to the presence. With winsome 
voice and bashful glances she explained 
the object of her visit, and the Warden 
was well pleased to accompany her on a 
tour of inspection. He showed her the 
great ball, the chapel, gymnasium, 
music room, library, lecture rooms, 
dormitories, and studies. He walked 
with her round the cricket-field, and 
found her society so charming that he 
prolonged the pleasure to the uttermost. 
He said he should take the greatest 
interest in her little boy if she decided to 
send him. 

The Warden informed Mrs. Edendale 
that their annual scholarship examina¬ 
tion was coming on at the end of the 
term, and that it would afford him a good 
opportunity of testing the boy’s abifitieB 
if she thought it well for him to compete. 
The lady there and then decided that 
such a coarse was desirable, and said she 
would drive over to Deepwells next day 
and acquaint Dr. Porchester with her 
wishes. 

So next day Mrs. Edendale drove her 
pony-carriage over to Highfield House, 
and had an interview with the head 
master. When she came to the point 
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that she wished Bobby to compete for the 
scholarship at Amanda College in July, 
the Doctor gave a perceptible jump, and 
opened his eyes wide. There was a noise 
in his throat, as though he found it hard to 
swallow something. 

“ I am afraid, my dear madam, that 
your little boy would stand no chance of 
success. His work is altogether unripe 
at present—like a hard green fruit. It 
would really be unadvisable to enter him 
in such a severe contest.” 

Mrs. Edendale was by no means dis¬ 
couraged by these remarks. 

“ 1 am not sanguine of his success. Dr. 
Porchester; but, in spite of what you say, 
I should like my son to try. .The Warden 
thinks it will enable him to test Bobby’s 
attainments, and I think the stimulus of 
some definite object to work for will be 
good for him. He is not a stupid boy. 
Dr. Porchester. His tutor spoke very 
favourably to me about him last holidays. 
And I am sure, when I have talked 
seriously to him, that he will do bis 
host." 

Eor a while Dr. Porchester was speech¬ 
less. The idea of a boy, the last in his 
second class, at least two years and a half 
behind boys of average intelligence, being 
sent to compete for a scholarship, was so 
astounding that he could find no words 
by which to approach the subject. 

But Mrs. Edendale covered bis embar¬ 
rassment by asking leave to take Bobby 
for a little dHve. She would not encroach 
further upon the Doctor’s valuable time, 
and so she would say “ Good-bye.” 


CHAPTEB X .—THE SILVEB WHISTLE. 

D ubimo the ten months that had elapsed 
since last we treated of Balmworthy 
and its neighbourhood, Angus Alroy had 
been working under the direction of 
Sinclair, with an enthusiasm which 
crowned his brilliant abilities with hope¬ 
ful prospects. 

It was a dazzling morning in July, two 
days before that fixed for the examination 
at Amanda College to commence. The 
last lessons had been finished, and in the 
hour before lunch Angus and his tutor 
strolled into the garden to enjoy the firesh- 
ncss of the day. 

They wandered about the pleasant 
glades in which Angus wove his romantic 
fancies. Sinclair enjoyed talking to his 
interesting companion. 

“i^owletus sit down here for a few 
minutes, Angus. I want to tell you how 
I heard your name some years ago. Do 
yon remember my saying it was a curious 
coincidence, on the first evening I met 
you ? ” 

“ Oh yes. 1 bad forgotten it, but now 


you remind me, I remember. Do tell me 
about it." 

” It was one long vacation, when I 
was stopping at Lyme Itegis. I got to 
know several of the sailors and fishermen. 
There was one man in particular, a fine- 
looking, sunburnt fellow—George Calderon 
w'as his name—who had served as a sol¬ 
dier in India during the Mutiny. When his 
time was up he had come to live at Lyme, 
his old home, and with the help of Iris 
pension and sa%ings he bought a partner¬ 
ship in a fiehing-boat, and so earned his 
liNdng. 

« Among many stirring stories which he 
told me, was one which I am sure will 
interest you. He was at some Indian 
town, I forget the natue, in the garrison 
under Sir Henry Wheeler. There were 
only two hundred European soldiers iir 
the garrison, and they fortified and de¬ 
fended a part of the town in which all the 
Europeans took refiige. 

“ During that awf^ time he constantly 
saw a Mr. Alroy and his daughter Made¬ 
line. They were French—the father a 
noble-looking gentleman, and the little 
daughter as sweet as she was beautiful. 
Calderon did his best to cheer and comfort 
the little girlshe was often so terrified by 
the horrors of the time. She always 
called him ‘ brave George,’ and when pro¬ 
visions began to get scarce she used some¬ 
times to bring him food from her father’s 
house. 

" For three weeks the English garrison 
withstood the mutineers, until supplies 
failed, and they agreed to treat with Kana 
Sahib. According to the terms of the 
capitulation, they were to make their way 
in boats to Allahabad. Mr. Alroy gave 
his daughter in charge to George when 
they had embarked, retoming himself on 
shore, to see after some of his Mends. It 
was all crowd and confusion. While 
they were waiting for him to rejoin them, 
Madeline said, * Brave George, I want you 
to take care of a little troasure for me. 
Look, this little silver whistle, which 
belonged to my mother; I am so afraid it 
will be lost. Everything is so terrible— 
please take care of it.’ 

” Presently the boats were pushed off, 
and no sooner were they in mid-stream 
than a fire of grape and musketry was 
opened upon them from the shore. 
Hardly any one escaped from the cruelties 
of the treacherous sepoys. Mr. Alroy and 
Madeline were both killed by the grape- 
shot. Calderon, though shot in the shoul¬ 
der, managed to jump overboard, and 
swim to the opposite shore, and eventuaUy 
reached Sir Hunry Havelock’s camp. 

“ That was the story—and on the day 
I was leaving Lyme, Cedderon gave me 
that little silver whistle. He said he 
* wished it to come back to some member 
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of the family to which it belonged, if any 
one could be found who would really 
value it. He said he should probably 
never see another Alroy, but would I take 
charge of the treasure, and try to find 
some one of the name ? I said I would, 
and now I hare succeeded. I know you 
will value it, Augus, so here it is.” 

Sinclair took from his pocket the little 
silver ornament. It was of delicate 
filagree work, in which were mounted 
some small jewels of amethyst, and 
upon the tube was carved the inscription, 
“ A1 Roy.” Angus's hand trembled as ho 
received it, and for some moments he 
examined it in silence. His delight in 
the new treasnre was considerable, and ho 
thanked his friend for the gift. 

“ Did the sailor tell yon anything more, 
Mr. Sinclair, about Madeline ? ” 

“No, I don't remember anything else.” 

“ Not what she was like; what colour 
was her hair, or anything ? ” 

“ No—I did not question him farther ; 
because, you sec, at the time I was not 
much interested in the name—pardon mo 
for such a cool'ession ! ” 

“ 1 wonder if father will know who 
they were ? But isn’t it a beautiful 
ornament ? I must hear how it sounds." 

Angus blow a long clear silvery note, 
which rippled musically through the air, 
and even provoked an echo among the 
trees. 

•* Well, Angus, it will remind you of 
the battle-cry of your noble ancestors. 
What a grand watchword that is for life! 
Whatever our hands find to do, let os 
do it with all our might, os a work FOU 
THE Eino. That is the secret. Yon will 
remember it in the exam’. The very 
thought of it is a prayer I'or help. I do 
80 hope yon will do well I How delighted 
your dear father will be if you succeed 
in winning one of the scholarships ! " 

“Of course I shall do my best, Mr. 
Sinclair, for father’s sake, and yours, and 
my own. 1 can't do more than that, can 
I?” 

“ No, my boy—that will do, if God 
blesses your efforts. Y’ou bear an hon¬ 
oured name, Angus, and you must go to 
the battle of life as the glorious old 
knights of Alroy went, when their wholo 
soul was set upon fighting fur their king. 
You are like a young knight going fortli 
on his first service. But I must not give 
you a long lecture, and it is time for me 
to be off. Let me see—I am to escort 
you to Milbumham to-morrow. Your 
father said you would start at 8 p.m., and 
caU for me about 8.20. So good-bye for 
the present.” 

They shook hands. Sinclair made for 
the hedge at the top of which ho had 
seen Angus on the first evening, and 
Angus went up to the house. 
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KODOLPHE DE GOETZ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Vebne, 

AtHhor of "Adrift in i/ir Pacific," “ Tfic Clipper of l\e Cloodt," etc. 


B family of the Counts of T^lek was 
one of the most ancient and illustrious 
in Roomania, having been of considerable 
importance there before the country con¬ 
quered its independence in the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. With all 
the pohtical movements which abound in 
the history of these provinces the name of 
the family is gloriotisly connected. 

Less favoured than the famous beech of 
the Castle of the Carpatliians, which still 
possessed three brsmehes, the house of 


Ti'lek was now reduced to one, that of 
'ftilek of Krajowa, whose last offspring was 
the young gentleman who had just arrived 
at the village of Werst. 

During his infancy he had never left the 
patrimonial castle where the Count and 
CiiuntOBs of T^lek lived. The descendants 
of tlie family were held in great esteem 
in the country, where they spent their 
wealth generously. Living the liberal, 
easy life of the country nobility, it was 
seldom that they left their estate at 
Krajowa more than once a year, and that 


CHAPTER IX. 

when business took them to the town of 
that name, which was a few miles away. 

This kind of life had of necessity an 
inffuence on the education of their only 
son,and for long afterwards Franz felt the 
effects of the surroundings amid which 
his childhood was passed. His only tutor 
was an old Italian priest, who could only 
teach him what he knew, and he did not 
know much. And so when the boy had 
become a young man he ha.i but a very 
inadequate knowledge of science or art 


or contemporary literature. To be an 
enthusiastic sportsman, afoot night and 
day through the forests and on the plains, 
hunting the stag and the wild boar, and 
attacking tlie wild beasts of the mountains, 
knife in hand—such were the ordinary 
pastimes of the young cotmt, who, being 
very brave and very resolute,accomplished 
wonders in these adventurous recreations. 

The Countess of T41ek died when her 
son was scarcely fifteen, and he w’as only 
one-and-tweuty when his father was killed 
in a hunting accident. 


The grief of young Franz was extreme. 
As he had wept for his mother he wept 
for his father, who hod both been taken 
from him, one after the other, within 
these few years. All his tender feelings, 
all the affectionate impulses of his 
heart, were then centred in this filial 
love, which had been sufficient for him 
during his childhood and youth. But 
when this love failed him, having no 
friends, and his tutor being dead, he 
found himself alone in the world. 

For three years the young count re¬ 
mained at the Castle of Krajowa. He 
could not make up his mind to leave it. 
He lived there without seeking to make 
any acquaintances outside. Once or twice 
he had been to Bucharest, but that was 
because certain matters obliged him to go 
there; and these were but short absences, 
for he was in baste to return to his do¬ 
main. 

This life could not, however, last for 
ever, and Franz began to feel the want of 
enlarging the horizon which was so re¬ 
stricted by the Roumanian mountains; 
and he wished to fiy beyond it. 

The young count was about twenty- 
three years old w’hen he made up bus 
mind to travel. His wealth enabled him 
to fully gratify his wishes. One day he 
left the Castle of Krajowa to his old 
servants and quitted vVallachia. He 
took with him Botzko, an old Rou¬ 
manian soldier, w'ho had been for ten 
years in the family, and who had been 
the young count’s companion in all his 
hunting expeditions. He was a man of 
courage and resolution, entirely devoted to 
his master. 

The yoimg coimt’s intention was to 
visit the different countries of Europe, 
and to stay a few months in their capitals 
and important towns. He considered, not 
without reason, that his edneation. which 
had been only begun at the Castle of 
Krajowa, might be much improved, if not 
completed, by what he would learn on a 
enrefiilly planned tonr. 

It was to Italy that Franz de Telek 
wished to go first, for he could speak 
Italian fairly well, the old priest having 
taught him. The attraction of this coun¬ 
try, so rich in memories, was such that he 
stayed there four years. He only left 
Venice to go to Florence, he left Rome 
but to go to Naples, constantly returning 
to these artistic centres, from which he 
could not tear himself away. France, 
Genuany, Spain, Russia, England, he 
would see later on ; he would even study 
them to better advantage—so it seemed 
to him—when age had matured his ideas. 
On the other hand, he must be in all the 
effervescence of youth to enjoy the charms 
of the great Italian cities. 

Franz de T^lek was twenty-sevenwhen 
he went to Naples for the last time. He 
intended to spend only a few hours there 
before leaving for Sicily. By the explora¬ 
tion of the ancient Trinacria he purposed 
to end his tour, and then return to his 
Castle of Krajowa and have a year's rest 
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An nnexpected circumstance not only 
changed his plans, but decided his life 
and changed its course. 

During the few years he had lived in 
Italy the young count had not learned 
much of the sciences, for which he felt no 
aptitude, but the sense of the beautiful 
had been revealed to him like light to a 
blind man. With his mind widely opened 
to the splendours of art, he had become 
enthusiastic over the masterpieces of 
painting in visiting the galleries of 
Naples, Borne, and Florence. At the 
same time the concert room had made 
him acquainted with the Ij^ric works of 
the time, and he became powerfully inte¬ 
rested in their interpretation b^' the great 
ai'tistes. 

It was during his last stay at Naples, 
and imder circumstances we are about to 
relate, that a sentiment of a more personal 
character, of more intensive penetration, 
took possession of his heart. 

There was then at San Carlo a cele¬ 
brated singer whose pure voice, finished 
method, and dramatic ability had won the 
admiration of all the dilettanti. Up to 
then La Stilla had never sought the 
applause of foreigners, and had never 
sung any other music than Italian, which 
then held the first place in the art of com¬ 
position. 

La Stilla, then aged five-and-twenty, 
was a woman of ideal beauty, with her 
long golden hair, the ardour of her deep 
black eyes, the purity of her complexion, 
and a figime which the chisel of a Praxi¬ 
teles could not have made more perfect. 
And tills woman had become a sublime 
artiste, another Malibron, of whom 
Musset could also say : 

“And tbj songa in the sikica bore awa; sorrow.'' 

But that voice which the poet has cele¬ 
brated in his immortal stanzas, “ that 
voice of the heart which only finds the 
heart,” that voice was La Stilla's in all 
its inexpressible magnificence. 

However, this incomparable prima- 
donna, who reproduced with such perfec¬ 
tion the accents of tenderness, the fury of 
the passions, the most powerful feelings of 
the soul, had never, so they said, expe¬ 
rienced their effect. Never hod she loved, 
never had her eyes responded to the 
thousand looks which were concentrated 
on her. It seemed that she lived but for 
her art, and only for her art. 

The first time he saw La Stilla, Franz 
experienced that irresistible ardour which 
is the essence of a first love. And he 
gave up his plan of leaving Italy, after 
visiting Sicily, and resolved to remain at 
Naples tmtil the close of the season. As 
if some invisible bond he could not break 
bad attached him to the singer, he was at 
all her performances, which the enthu¬ 
siasm of the public converted into veri¬ 
table triumphs. Many times, incapable 
of mastering his passion, he had tried to 
obtain access to her house; but La Stilla's 
door remained as pitilessly closed against 
him as against so many other admirers. 

And so it came about that the young 
count became the most to be pitied of 
men. Always in sight of his love, think¬ 
ing only of the great artiste, living but to 
see her and hear her, he sought no longer 
to make friends in the world to which his 
name and fortune called him . 

Soon this excitement so increased with 
Franz that his health was in danger, Ws 


can imagine what he might have suffered 
if he h^ bad to bear the tortures of 
jealousy, if La Stilla’s heart had belonged 
to ano^er. But the young count had no 
rival, as be knew, and none could give 
him iimbrage—not even a certain peediiar 
personage of whose appearance and cha¬ 
racter our story reqmres more notice. 

This was a man between fifty and fifty- 
five at the time Franz de T^lek last went 
to Naples. This incommunicative indivi¬ 
dual apparently strove to live outside the 
social conventionahties that prevail in the 
higher circles. Nothing was known of 
his family, his position, his past life. He 
was met with to-day at Rome, to-morrow 
at Florence, provided that La Stilla was 


at Florence or at Borne. In fact, he lived 
but to listen to the renowned singer, who 
tlien occupied the foremost place in the art 
of song. 

If Iranz de Telek had lived only in the 
delirium of bis idolatry for La Stilla since 
the day he had first applauded her at Na¬ 
ples, ^is eccentric dUettante had been 
following her about for six years. But he 
was not like the young count; in his cose 
it was not the woman but the voice which 
hod become as necessary to his life os the 
air he breathed. Never had he sought to 
see her except when actually singing. But 
every time La Stilla appeared, in no mat¬ 
ter what part of Italy, there passed in 
among the audience a man of tall stature, 


wrapped In a long dark overcoat, and 
wearing a large hat which hid his face. 
This man would hurry to his seat in a 
close box previously engaged for him, and 
there he would remain, silent and motion¬ 
less, throughout the performance. But as 
soon as La Stilla had finished her last air, 
he would go away fuiti\ ely, and no otlier 
singer would detain Inm —he liad not even 
heard them. 

Who was this mysterious spectator, so 
strangely assiduous at these performances? 
La Stilla had in vain sought to know; and, 
being of a very impressionable nature, sho 
had become quite frightened at this curi¬ 
ous man—an unreasonable terror perhaps, 
but still a very real one. Although 


could not see him in the buck of his box, 
she knew instinctively that he was there, 
slje felt his look imperiously fixed on her. 
and, greatly troubled by his presence, sIk' 
no longer beard the cheers with whicli 
the public welcomed her appearance on 
the scene. 

We have said that this personage had 
never approached La Stilla. Notliing could 
be truer. But if ho had not tried to make 
her acquaintance—and wo must particu¬ 
larly insist on thifi point- all that coubl 
remind him of the artiste ha<l been tiic 
object of his constant attention. Thus he 
possessed the finest of the portraits which 
the great iminter Miciicl Gregorio had 
made of the singer. This was indeed La 
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Stilla, impassioned, vibrating;, sublime, in 
one of her finest characters, and the por* 
trait, acquired for its price in gold, was 
well worth the price her wealthy admirer 
had paid for it. 

If this eccentric individnal was invari> 
ably alone when he occupied his box 
during La Stilla’s singing, if he never 
went out of his rooms but to go to the per* 
formance, it must not be supposed that be 
lived in absolute isolation. No; a com- 
])anion no loss eccentric shared bis exist¬ 
ence. 

This individual was known as Orfanik. 
How old was he ? whence came he ? where 
was he bom? No one could have answered 
those three questions. To listen to him 
—for he was only too glad to talk—he 
was one of those unrecognised geniuses 
who have taken an aversion to the world; 
and it was supposed, and not without 
reason, that he was some poor inventor 
who was chiefiy supported by the purse of 
his protector. 

Orfanik was of middle height, thiu, 
sickly, consumptive, and pale. He was 
remarkable for a black patch over his 
right eye. which he hod lost, so it was 
said, in some experiment; and on bis nose 
was a pair of spectacles, the only Irns 
being that over his left eye, which glowed 
with a greenish look. l>uring his solitary 
walks, he gesticulated as if he were talk¬ 
ing to some invisible being, who listened 
without ever answering! 

These two odd characters, the strange 
melomaniac, and the no less strange 
Orfanik, were known, at least as much os 
they wished to be, in all the towns of 
Italy to which the musical season regularly 
took them. They had the privilege of ex- 
-citing public curiosity; and although the 
admirer of La Stilla bad always repulsed 
the reporters and their indiscreet inter¬ 
views, they had at lost discovered his 
name and nationality. He was of Bou- 
raanian birth, and the first time Franz 
do Telek asked who be was, they told 
him— 

“ The Baron Rodolphe de Gortz.’* 

Such was the state of afiairs when the 
young count arrived at Naples. For two 
months the largest building in the place 
had been full, and the success of La Stilla 
grew greater every evening. Never had 
she done herself more justice in her differ¬ 
ent characters, never had she called forth 
more enthusiastic ovations. 

At each performance, while Franz oc¬ 
cupied his orchestra-stall, the Baron de 
Gortz sat at the back of his box, absorbed 
in this ideal song, impregnated with this 
wonderful voice, without which it seemed 
he could not live. 

It was then that a rumour spread at 
Naples—a rumour the public refused to 
believe, but which eventually alarmed the 
dilettanti. 

It was said that at the close of the 
season La Stilla was going to retire. 
What! In all the possession of her 
l.dcnt, in all the plenitude of her beauty, 
in the apogee of her artistic career, was 
it possible she thought of retiring? 

Unlikely as it seemed, it was true, and 
undoubtedly the Baron de Oortz had 
something to do with her resolve. 

This spectator with his mysterious pro¬ 
ceedings, always there, although invisible 
behind tbe railing of his box, at length 
provoked in La Stilla a nervous, persistent 
emotion which she could not overcome. 


Whenever she came on the stage she felt 
an infinence come over her, and the ex¬ 
citement, which was apparent enough to 
the public, though the cause was not 
understood, had gradually imdermined 
her health. 

To leave Naplss. to fly to Rome, to 
Venice, or to some other town of the 
peninsula, would not, she knew, deliver 
her from the presence of Baron de Gortz. 
She would not even escape him by abandon¬ 
ing Italy for Germany, Russia, or France. 
He would follow her wherever she made 
herself heard; and to deliver herself from 
this weird presence, her only chance was 
to abandon public life. 

Two months before the nimour of her 
retirement had been heard, Franz de T^lek 
had taken a step with regard to the singer, 
the consequences of which were to be an 
irreparable catastrophe. 

Free to do as he liked, and master of 
an immense fortune, he had succeeded in 
obtaining admission to La Stilla’s house, 
and hod made her the offer of becoming 
Countess of T^lek. 

- La Stilla bad long known of tbe feelings 
with which she h^ inspired the young 
count. She had said to herself that he was 
a gentleman to whom any woman, even of 
tbe highest rank, would be happy to trust 
her life and happiness. And in tbe state 
nf mind she then was, when Franz de 
T^Iek offered her his name, she received 
the offer with a sympathy she took no 
pains to hide. She felt herself loved in 
such a way that she consented to become 
the wife of Count T41ek, and without re¬ 
gret abandon her professional career. 

The news was then true; La Stilld 
would not appear again in public as soon 
as the San Carlo season came to an end. 
In fact, her marri^, of which there had 
been some suspicions, was announced as 
certain. 

This, as may be imagined, caused con¬ 
siderable excitement not only in the pro¬ 
fessional world, but in the fashionable 
world of Italy. After refusing to believe 
in the realisation of this project, they bad 
to admit it. Hatred and jealousy arose 
against tbe young count who was to take 
away from her art, her success, and tbe 
idolatry of the dilettanti, the g'catest 
singer of her age. 

But if it was thus with the public, we 
can imagine what Rodolphe de Gortz felt 
at the thought of losing La Stilla. It was 
certain that from this day Orfanik was 
not seen in the streets of Naples. He 
never left Baron Rodolphe. Many times 
he was with him in the box which the 
baron occupied at every performance— 
and that he had never done before, being 
like other learned men, absolutely refrac¬ 
tory to the charm of music. 

The days, however, went by; the ex¬ 
citement did not subside, and it was at its 
height the last time La Stilla was to 
appear before an audience. It was in the 
character of Angelica in “Orlando.” the 
masterpiece of Arconati, that she was to 
bid her farewell to the public. 

That night San Carlo was but a tenth 
large enough to hold the people who 
crowded at its doors, and for the most 
part remained outside. It was even feared 
that there would be a manifestation against 
Count do T^lek. 

The Baron de Gortz had taken his usual 
place in his box, and this time Orfanik was 
again with him. 


La Stilla appeared more agitated ap¬ 
parently than she had ever been. She 
recovered herself, however; she abandoned 
herself to her impersonation, and earig 
with such perfection, such ineffable talent, 
tliat tbe indescribable enthusiasm t-he 
excited among the audience rose almost 
to delirium. 

During the performance the young 
count waited at the wing, impatient, 
nervous, feverish, and angry at the delays 
provoked by the applause and recalls. 
Ah I how they hindered him from carrying 
off for over her who was to be the Countess 
of T^lek: the adored woman be would 
take far, far away, so far that she would 
belong but to biro, to him alone. 

At last came the final drcmatic scene, 
in which the heroine of “ Orlando ” dies. 
Never had the music of Arconati appeared 
more impressive, never had La Stilla 
interpreted it with more impassioned 
ein]>hnsi3. All her soul seemed to distil 
itself through her lips. 

At this moment the railing of the 
I'aron de Gortz’s box was lowered. 
0 \'er it there appeared that strange head 
with the long grizzly hair and the e^'es of 
flame. It showed itself, that ecstatic face, 
weird in its pallor, and from tbe wing 
Franz saw it in the light for the first 
time. 

La Stilla was then revelling in the full 
power of the stretto of tbe fin^ air. Sud¬ 
denly she stopped. 

Baron de Gortz’s face terrified her. 
An inexplicable terror paralysed her. 
She put her hand to her mouth: it red¬ 
dened with,blood. She staggered ; she fell. 

The audience rose, trembling, bewil¬ 
dered, distracted. 

A cry escaped from Baron de Gortz's 
box. 

Franz rushed forward; he took La 
Stilla in his arras; be lifted her, be 
looked at her, he called her. 

“ Dead I dead ! ” he cried. “ She is 
dead! ” 

Yes 1 La Stilla was dead. A blood¬ 
vessel had broken. Her song died with 
her last sigh. 

The young count was taken back to his 
hotel in such a state that his reason was 
despaired of. He was unable to be 
present at La Stilla’s fnneral, which took 
place amid an immense crowd of the 
Neapolitan population. 

It was at the cemetery of Campo Santo 
Nuovo that the singer was buried, and all 
that could be read on the marble was— 

“ Stilla." 

The night of the funeral a man went 
to the Campo Santo Nuovo. There, with 
haggard eyes, bowed head, and lips 
clenched as if they had been sealed by 
death, he looked for a long time at the 
spot where La Stilla lay ; and he seemed 
to listen as if the voice of tlie great artiste 
was to be heard for the last time from 
her grave. 

It was Rodolphe de Gortz. 

That very night the Baron de Gortz, 
accompanied by Orfanik, left Naples, and 
no one knew what became of him. Bm 
the next morning a letter was received by 
the young count. Tbe letter contained 
but these words r— 

“ It is you who have killed her. Wo3 
to you, Count de Telek ! 

“Rodolphe de Gobtz. ’ 
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O ijtxb’s fatter was right: he began to ^ow 
oQt of his tantrums, but not until he 
was sent to school. He went to a small 
private school at the end of the summer 
holidays. There he passed a rather che¬ 
quered existence. First be bad to learn that 
he must not cheek the bigger boys. He 
learnt this in the usual manner. The first 
time be received a lesson on the subject he 
made a great uproar, but a little experience 
made him a sadder and wiser person. 

Then he had to learn that there were 
other people on this planet, who required as 
much space to move about and to use their 
limbs as himself. So he bad a few lessons 
in what is commonly called “Elbow-room.” 
He also found that when a person loses his 
temper in public—especially a small boy— 
he only makes a fool of himself, and that 
nobody eared a button for his indignation, 
however just it might be. So, gradu^ly, and 
with some painful experiences, he began to 
learn that great lesson of life, self-control. 
Occasionally, in the holidays, the old fits 
would break out, but they were becoming 
rarer, and by the time that Oliver went on to 
a public school—whither he was sent when 
a little over fourteen—his parents hoped 
that he had outgrown them. 

In all other le pects Oliver was very much 
the same as other boys; he was neither 
stupid nor clever, but possessed average 
abilities sufficient to place him in the Lower 
Fourth on the Classical side at his new 
school. He passed his first term satisfac¬ 
torily, tnmbling into scrapes and out of 
them, taking his kicks—though he did net 
get 80 many now—as good-humouredly os 
he could; sharing his grub like a man, 
when he bad pocket money to buy it with, 
and content with the regulation bread and 
cheese supper when his money was spent; 
firmly believing that his house was the 
best in the school, and would be cook¬ 
house both at football and cricket; and 
cherishing secret dreams of being one day 
in his house football team, and even of 
trying bard for his house eleven next 
summer term. 

Oliver's life would have been as near 
the perfection of happiness as any young- 
ster’s can be who baa good health, nproari- 
ous spirits, lots of fresh air and fun, and 
the pleasant consciousness of doing bis 
work thoroughly for all bis masters. But 
one thing used to cloud hta happiness. 
There were two boys in the house whom he 
detested. They were called by the others 
“Tarbrush and Co.” 

The Tarbrush was in the Modem Upper 
Fourth, a biggish, low-minded fellow, who 
had previously been at some inferior school, 
where he bad learnt little that was good, 
but, having some adroitness of manner 
before his masters, he bod always managed 
to bear a fair reputation, until he came to 
the school where Oliver now was. 

Brag^g here about bis exploits at his 
last school, he rapidly sank to bis proper 
place in the house, thanks to the instinct 
by which boys can discern the sham and 
unmanliness of any one who tries to pass 
himself off as a “ swell ” before he has 
opportunities of proving his worth by actions. 
Consequently the Tarbrush found that his 
statements about the football team of bis 
last school (of which he gave out that he 
had been captain), his scores at cricket, his 
bowling analysis, and so forth, were received 
first with chaff and then with contempt. 
Before the end of his first month in the 
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CEX?TER U.—TABBBUBH AND CO. 

house he had drawn on himself a dozen 
nicknames, more expressive than lastoful, 
of which “Tarbrush” was the most popular, 
for some reason, and it stuck. It had the 
effect, at any rate, of teaching him to re¬ 
strain his nnpleasantness i:i public; never- 
tbeless, insignificant as ho seemed to the 
better fellows, he bad a small spot for him¬ 
self in the house, where bis baneful in¬ 
fluence, unnoticed by the upper boys, was 
eating like a cancer into the life of the 
place. 

“ Co," the companion of the Tarbrush, 
was not a bad fellow really, but weak. 
He knew that the Tarbrush, in spite of his 
brag, was no cricketer, and was only put into 
the house football team for his weight, being 
really at heart a shirker; yet when he was 
alone with him, poor Co was often made to 
feel the superior physical strength of the 
other boy, who kept up his own belief in 
himself by exercising easy victories over 
weakly boys in the absence of the bigger ones. 
Co was ambitious to be as strong as be ; Co 
knew that he was despised by the rest of the 
house for being the satellite of such a fellow ; 
he could not get free so long as he could not 
overawe the cowardly spirit of the Tarbrush by 
physical superiority; and as for having the 
moral pluck to discard him and to say, “ Look 
here, I am sick of your ways; I want to be a 
decent chap, and you won't let me, so I am 
going to cut yon now,” poor Co I he had 
no more moral pluck than a guinea-pig: so 
there he was bound fast by outward friend¬ 
ship to a fellow whom he really disliked, 
made to share in his bad name, forced along, 
against bis own will at first, to say and do 
things of which he was ashamed, nntil at 
last habit began to harden him; and he 
openly used Iwgnsge which formerly, when 
it fell from the lips of the Tarbmsh, made 
his ears tingle. 

When Oliver came to the school, these 
two boys were already regarded as a pair 
between whom there was little to choose, 
and they had a small following of the 
youngest fags, before whom they swaggered 
when the better fellows were not there ; these 
small fags, flattered by the patronage of 
boys BO much older than themselves, and 
being half afraid of them, followed their 
lead, applauded their acts of bravado, and 
laughed at their miserable wit. 

Oliver shared a study with one of the 
youngest fags, on whom the Tarbrush had 
set his baneful eyes. He was a quiet little 
fellow, and rather timid; therefore the Tar¬ 
brush looked on him as easy prey to be 
pressed into bi.s number of oamirers. But 
young Staunton bad good stuff in him: he 
did not care for the senseless rowdyism 
which the Tarbrnsh and his company 
seemed to think was the best style of 
fnn. 

One half-holiday afternoon, when tea was 
over and most of the fellows bad gone out of 
the hall, the Tarbrush lot were lingering over 
a spread of potted meats and jam, which a 
new fag had supplied, having been tipped 
more money than was good for him by a 
wealthy and indulgent relation, who was 
anxious for him to become popolar with bis 
school-fellows, and to lead a merry time at 
school by over-eating himself. 

The Tarbrush, being stuffed, stretched 
himself and made some remark about “ this 
style of thing being superior to the muck 
they give yon in this beastly bole;” then 
catching sight of the butter which had been 
discard^ for the jam, a bright idea struck 


him: “ Let’s take shots with the butter at 
tho ventilator,” saidhe. A shout of approval 
greeted the proposal, and everybody sprang 
up and made dabs at the batter pats with 
their knives; one or two had already taken 
aim at the ventilator (an old-fashioned one 
near the ceiling), but their pats only stuck on 
the wall, and began to trickle down in oily 
streams, a result which was bailed with 
hoots of delight by the youngsters. “ Here, 
get out of the light you,” cried the Tarbrush, 
“ we’ll go in regular order.” At that moment 
Co caught sight of young Staunton, who. 
having come in late for tea, had only jnst 
finished, and was slipping quietly out of the 
room. 

“ Hullo ! ” cried he, " where are you off 
to ? You most come and take your turn.” 
The Tarbrush turned round, and seeing 
Staunton, he ordered him to come back. 

“No, I don’t want to,” replied Staunton, 
going towards the door. “ Then we’ll make 
you,” said the Tarbrush. 

“Tally ho! yoicks!” whooped Co, and 
started in pursuit, followed by two other 
boys; but Staunton was round the comer 
before they could catch him, and out of 
sight. They made straight for bis study, 
and bursiit^ in foupd it empty, so they 
returned to the hall. 

“ Haven't yon got him ? ” asked tfao Tar¬ 
brush. 

“ Can’t find him,” replied Co. The Tar- 
bmsb foresaw better sport in compelling 
Stanoton to obey him before the others, 
than even in chucking butter against the 
wall, so he went off saying, “ I'll nneartb the 
young cub.” Conjecturing that if a person 
was not apstairs he must be downstairs, the 
Tarbmsh descended the flight of stone steps 
which led to the region of the lavatories, the 
boots, and the furnace for beating the hot- 
water pipes. 

He met Oliver coming out of an empty 
room which was used sometimes on wet days 
and Saturday evenings for boxing and 
fencing practice ; here were kept the cricket- 
nets, the house footballs, an ill-used piano, 
and other odds and ends. “ Have you seen 
young Staunton?” the Tarbrush asked of 
Oliver. 

Now Staunton, on hearing himself pursued. 
had fled downstairs and went to hide himself 
in a dark recess known as “ Boots’Hole," 
where resided the blacking brushes, along 
with fag ends of candles, greasy match¬ 
boxes that had no matches, scraps of mouldy 
bread, an empty ginger-beer bottle, and an 
old sardine tin, which hod been amassed for 
unknown purposes by the hardworked, willing, 
and much-abused lad who cleaned the boots 
of the house. 

Here Staunton, who bad once before been 
made to do something his soul loathed, by 
the brutal strength of the Tarbrush, was 
squeezing bis small body behind the door of 
the hole, when Oliver passed and saw him 
slipping in. Staunton begged him not to let 
out that ho was there, and the next instant 
the Tarbrush clattered down the stone stair 
and asked Oliver his question. Oliver tried 
to pat him off. 

“ Staunton ? Oh yes, he was in at tea.” 

“No, yon little fool, have you seen Him 
down here ? ” 

“ I’ve just come front the net-room; he 
wasn’t there.” 

The Tarbrush saw that Oliver knew where 
Staunton was. He seized him by the wrist 
and said, “ Look here, if you don't tell me 
where he Is, I’ll twist your ann." 
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*' How should I know ? ’’ said Oliver, 
making a last effort to evade the question. 

“ All right, you do know,” replied the 
bigger fellow, beginning to twist his arm. 
“and, what is more, you are going to tell 
me.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Oliver, letting drive 
with his foot at the Tarbrush's shins. 


“ You little brute ! ” he cried, leaving go 
with one hand to inflict a sharp blow on the 
upper muscles of the arm he held. But he 
was not strong enough to hold his victim with 
only one hand. Oliver wrenched his arm free 
and sprang up a few steps. A happy thought 
flashed into bis mind; he would entice the 
tormentor upstairs, and that would give 


Staunton time to escape. Oliver turned round, 
yelled “TARBKUSHl” into his face, and 
then flew up the stairs. The Tarbrush, 
though obliged to accept his name from 
fellows of bis own size, became furious if a 
small boy used it. He dashed upstairs after 
Oliver, crimson with wrath. 

(To beeontlnued.) 


PRESS-GANG AND ICE-ELOE. 

A STRANGE STORY OF LIFE AND DEATH 


S CABCELY was my back turned when 
Pollie rushed into the house. " He’s 
safe, Miss Susanne,” she cried, her eyes 
sparkling with her excitement. 

“ That’s a good girl,” said Miss Sue, 
nodding approvingly at her Hebe. “ And 
the patrol boat, where is it? ” 

“ Oh ! they’ve gone down towards the 
entrance, and it's quite dark now.” 

Her young mistress donned her cloak 
and hood, carefully screening a lighted 
lantern under the former. Then the 
pair cautiously crossed the yard and went 
ap the wharf. 

“ Where is he, Pollie ? ” asked Susanne, 
as they advanced. 

“ This way, miss. But give me your 
hand, I know whereabouts the things, 
lie. Here he is! doesn’t he look a trea¬ 
sure ? An’ to tliink I listened to all his 
nonsense. But there, miss, he was main 
fonder of the liquor than of me. Ugh ! ” 
They bound bis legs and arms safely 
with a stout hempen cord, as he snored; 
and then returned to the yard, stopping 
at the cellar door of the warehouse to 
listen. The busy rattle of the shipwright’s 
hammer no longer echoed from the river, 
and, save for the distant footfall of some 
passenger on the causeway and the faint 
swirl of the eddying tide amongst the 
countless piles, all was silent. 

Susanne unlocked the heavy door, and 
they entered, carefully fastening it on the 
inside. Then, proceeding down a flight of 
stone steps, they unbarred a second door, 
and, raising the light, the leading lassie 
cried out—“ -All ready at last, men ! ” 

The light disclosed a huge cellar, partly 
supported on wooden pillars and partly 
on brick vaulting. The floor was half 
covered with empty casks and packages, 
amongstwhich some forty or fifty mariners 
were scrambling to their feet. 

” Sh—s—8! ” said Susanne, ns she saw 
the men preparing to give a good round 
cheer at her welcome news, for in truth, 
lying there as some of them had done for 
the past two weeks, M as enough to turn 
their hair grey. But, coming forward in 
silence, they clustered round the girls, 
while Susanne quickly told them of the 
part they hod to play. They gave a low 
murmur of approval when she had 
finished, and each man fetched his bundle 
or bag and followed their fair leader to 
the river end of the cellar; here was 
quietly unfastened the rusty door that 
opened on the water edge, underneath the 
jetty where the drunken spy slumbered. 
Susanne peered out on the black waters 
swirling through the oo^y piles. There 
Was no other soimd or sight, and, blowing 
out the light, she tumel to the men behind: 
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“On board as fast os you can,’’ she 
murmured. 

A single plank or beam reached from 
the door, and across this the men groped 
their way to the front piles, and clambered 
lip the side of an old hulk laid alongside 
the jetty. 

Like an army of giant rats quitting 
tlicir lair, the men noiselessly disappeared 
on board the hulk, each man dropping 
into the empty casks filling the hold. 
The only mishap was that one man, in his 
eagerness for freedom, tumbled sailor 
fashion into the first cask he met, but it 
(dready had a tenant, who speedily as¬ 
sorted his rights of possession. With the 
exception of this slight scuftle, all M-ere 
safely stowed on board, and the forty odd 
mariners, crouching in the oily tubs, 
patiently waited the unrolling of events, 
as did the forty thieves in the old Arabian 
story, who were all preserved and bottled 
up with boiling oil by M'ay of salting! 

The last man gone, the girls quickly 
barred the door. “ Now for the bonfire,” 
said Susanne to her maid, as they retraced 
their steps across the house yard and went 
into the adjoining piece of waste ground, 
where an old shed stood amongst the 
ruins of a building. Entering the hut 
they dragged out bundle after bundle of 
discarded cordage oakum, scattering them 
freely about, and finally putting a light to 
the infiammable material. The flames 
ran along the dry stuff and up the side of 
the tarred shed, wliich quickly burst into 
a crackling flame, casting a deep glow that 
reached across the river. The girls drew 
back in the dense shadows. The crown¬ 
ing stone had been laid of the bold pro¬ 
ject Susanne had been scheming the last 
week, and now, without a doubt, she was 
in no little flutter, for the next few 
minutes would prove its stability or weak¬ 
ness, whether it would carry the men to 
freedom, or bury them all and her in woe¬ 
ful disgrace. 

Not five minutes elapsed before the 
quick jerk of oars coming nearer and 
nearer at each stroke sounded along the 
river, and at length a couple of boats 
flashed into the glare, crowded with the 
press-gang crews. The girls hailed them 
m pretended alarm as the boats dashed 
alongside the jetty and the crews 
swarmed up the piles. 

“This way, men,” cried Pollie; “the 
backets are in the house yard.” And, 
heading the men, she led the way, while 
Susanne darted after one of them who was 
roaming perilously near the dark comer 
where the gagged spy lay. 

“ Here, my man,” she cried, “help me 
to slip this lighter before the oil tubs 


fire ; ” and the man in the heat and hnny 
of the moment paid out the headropes, 
while the girl scrambled down the piles, 
careless of mud and tom skirts,' into her 
little cockboat, taking with her the lighter’s 
head-lines. 

“ Thanks, man, I will look sdler this- 
j’ou help the others.” And Sue and the 
old bulk with its hidden freight slowly 
drifted away on the ebb, and disappeared 
amongst the black shadows and thick 
smoke from the burning shed, while the 
deluded press-gang for once in their lives 
did some downright honest work; joining 
hands with the alanued neighboors and 
vying with one another in passing the 
water buckets, as though the whole town 
were threatened with the outbreak. 

In the meantime I sat on the cabin slide 
smoking like an oilmill chimney 1 My 
head seemed a tideway for a thousand 
and one conjectures to surge through, all 
bearing me bock to my former cynical 
frame of mind as to Susanne really being 
able and clever enough to hood^rink the 
press-gang watch. 

Of a sudden I caught sight of the 
distant glare, and so too did some one else, 
for the splash of oars came up from imder 
our rudder chains. “ The villains,” I 
muttered, as the press-gang boats sneaked 
past in the gloom. “ Ho they have been 
hanging roimd us all the time.” They 
hastily rowed off in the direction of the in-' 
creasing light, leaving me busy speculating 
as to whose place or ship was on fire. 

“ Look out! there’s a hulk adrift coming 
‘ athwart hau’se,’ ’’sang out one of our men 
on the forecastle head. I ran forward, 
but before I was half M ay along the waist I 
caught another hail, but it M’as a woman's 
voice this time, and then I heard Susanne 
shouting, “ Look smart, cousin mine, and 
catch our line,” and hardly before we knew 
what had occurred, the hulk was grating 
alongside and a crowd of men swarmed 
over the rail —my men, and Sue hod kept 
her word ! 

“ Good-bye and good luck, John Hamil¬ 
ton,” she gaily cried from the darkness, 
“ and never you doubt a woman’s word 
again. Slip, slip yom moorlines. Good¬ 
bye,” 

But our lines were already surging 
through the hawses, and os 1 ran aft, light 
of heart as the veriest schoolboy on a 
holiday, I cried back to my cousin, 
“ Good-bye ! dear girl; good-bye 1 ” And 
that was all I could say, for everything 
was going by the run. All the gear had 
been cast loose in readiness. The men 
sprang to the lifts and sha^s in frill storm 
fashion, as the ebb tide earned us out on 
to the Humber. 
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Providence, indeed, aided ns greatly, for 
a small breeze was fluttering from the 
westward; still, it would taks ns all onr 
time to get ontside the guardship and the 
great two-decker lying beyond, before we 
dare square away. 1 took the helm, and 
we were hardly clear of the houses when 
I heard coming up astern the sound of 
oars jerked to a pretty fine tune. Our 


deaden their ears to any distant sound on 
our ship. 

Now we heard them hailing the guard- 
ship, and answering shouts echoed back 
immediately, followed by the rattle of 
boat-falls : they were going to turn out in 
force. Flash t and a oright flame broke 
the darkness, followed by the concussion 
of a gun; it was a signal to alarm the 


Oh, the music of the ripple bubbling 
along the sides os sail after sail was flung 
out to the night wind ! Every one as it 
swelled out increased our chances, aiid 
every minute seemed worth months of life 
to us. 

Another gun from the guardship, and 
a flaming streak of fire leapt up on high 
as a rocket sprang on its warning mission. 



ship was already missed, and they were 
after us in hot chase ! 

Luff I gave her, and passed the word 
to sweat in the maintack. “ Never heed 
thespanker,” I cried, “ the maincourse will 
give us enough weathering.’* The boats 
were gaining band over hand, and the 
chirp and creak of the maintack coming 
home filled'me with alarm, tmtil 1 re¬ 
flected that the noise of their oars would 


battleship. Up helm now, or we should 
be cut off if the great ship launched her 
boats in front of us. 

The perspiration sprang like dew on my 
face as I spun the wheel round. Every 
soul of us knew the danger ahead, and it 
put such energ;^’ into the crew that the 
decks fairly shook to the rush as lift after 
lift and sheet after sheet were hauled 
cbock-a-block under the deck snatchers. 


I set my teeth, for they seemed bent on 
arousing even the outside revenue cutters 
in the lower river. One thing, the rocket 
showed us tlie position of the guardship, 
and we were already beyond it, and now 
most be close aboard the two-decker. 1 
strained into the night for a sight of it, 
but could see nothing but the dull glare of 
the distant fire. On a sudden there rolled 
across the black waters such a sound as 
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might well startle qs : it was nothing less 
than the rattle of drums beating the sleep¬ 
ing host to quarters. 

That weird sound made my heart beat 
time to its dread music, os louder and 
louder the war march swelled on the 
night air; and out of the blackness two 
long lines of ports crept into sight all aglow 
with the battle lanterns. Still nearer 
we swept, until we caught the rumble of 
the heavy gun wheels, followed by a dull 
thud as they were run out, and we could 
even distinguish the captains as they lay 
along their weapons peering for sight or 
sign of the enemy that had so rashly dared 
to arouse them. And now from the dis¬ 
tant garrison the blare of trumpets rang 
out, bugle answering bugle. 

Despite our critical situation I could 
scarce repress a smile when I thought 
what a hubbub a little greasy whaler was 
creating. But then Bonaparte was 
threatening us with the terror of invauon, 
and his vast army was gathering at 
Boulogne, and though no man with a 
heart in him ever imagined that a French 
soldier could set foot on English ground, 
and least of all in the north, still that was 
not to say but what they might tty*. Con¬ 
sequently day and night all was in readi¬ 
ness, and the guardsbip's shotted gtm bad 
been mistaken os the signal of some 
desperate attempt on our tight little island. 

We were now abreast of the glowing 
ports lined with the frowning guns, all 
ready to belch forth an iron r^il that 
would of a surety tear the ribs out of our 


ship and sweep us as thistledown before 
a ^e. Then for the first time I forgot 
press-gang and lonely homes, and my 
heart beat high, for as 1 looked, fascinated 
by the ominous ports, and thought of the 
hundreds of men all waiting there in utter 
silence for the one word that wotild let 
them loose on the foe, 1 felt and under¬ 
stood the wild spirit which possesses every 
man when his enemy confronts him in 
actual war. 

We glided past unseen and unheard; 
a sudden splash of oars brought a sharp 
hail from the battleship. ^^at boat’s 
that, or we sink you ? " 

We heard the boat's crew all shouting 
together under the imperious threat: 
“From the guardship," they shouted 
back, “and we are after a ship that has 
slipped away with a big crew," and they 
wanted the man-of-war to help them 
search the river. How we did wait in 
fear and trepidation for the answer. Curt 
and decisive it came, all in one breath. 
“Do yotxr own work. Bo’swoin, pipe 
bands to hammocks.” 

We could have danced for joy as the 
lights died out and the great ship sank 
back into the darkness. 

The chances were now in our favour, 
even if the outside revenue boats were on 
the watch, for 1 knew every sand and 
shallow of the river. I calculated we had 
still enough water under us, so away we 
dodged out of the ships* channel and 
across the great Skitter Sand, thereby 
cutting off a mile or so and taking us 


inside the revenue boats. On we went, 
with leadsmen on the bowsprit with the 
hand leads, right throngh the Lincoln 
shore channel, and in another two hours 
we were outside the Sptim, heaving on a 
good sea roll. 

When at last we dared to light the 
binnacle, I caught sight of something 
glittering against the wheel; it was a 
silver buckle on a tiny shoe that Susanne 
had thrown for parting luck. Well had 
the little messenger brought it to us, and 
more it would bring us yet I trusted; so 
I nailed it inside ^e old horseshoe that 
was fastened on the mainmast, and every 
day, blow high or low, some one hand or 
other kept the little bit of silver on the 
gleam, for as the men said, “ Sure Mistrees 
Susanne hod brought them off, and wasn't 
it like her to send her shoe to bring them 
back?” And if so be any man uas 
tempted to use bad language, he would 
touch his forelock when passing the 
mainmast, as though craving pardon 
from the owner of the little treasure. 

When the dawn came we were surging 
through the grey seas before a stiffening 
breeze and the land a streak of fading 
blue, edging the yeasty welter over onr 
larboard side; otur bowsprit pointed 
northward where lay the han’est ready 
for onr coming. But the garnering would 
not be as in the land we were leaving, 
of ruddy grain under a golden sun, but of 
oil-steeped fish amidst the fog and snow, 
ice and cold, of the far north seas. 

{Ttbtconiinufd.) 



iAj too 
many boys 
seem to 
have the 
idea that 
to be a 
Christian 
means to 
be a milk¬ 
sop and 
an un- 
manly 
kind of 
fellow; 
that a 
robust enjoy¬ 
ment of life 
and of manly 
pleasures is in¬ 
consistent with 
geiiutne good- 
>1688. The stirring story of Harry Stuart 


A TOUNO HEART OF OAK.* 

By the Rev, Dr. Withrow. 

Boldero, Lieutenant of the Royal Navy, 
should amply dispel that delusion. 

Young Boldero came of old Danish stock, 
the family tracing their legendary pedigree 
back to the days of Baldur, the Bun-god. 
This reminds us of the old Scottish family, 
described by Mrs. Barr, “ as auld as the Flood, 
ay, and a good deal aulder; ” and of that 
famous Scottish genealogy midway in which 
occurs the note, “ About this time the world 
was made.” On his mother's side he was 
descended from the Huguenots, and exhibited 
in his bright young life the noble endurance 
and fortitude by which they were charac¬ 
terised. He was bom in Queen’s County, 
Ireland, and spent a happy boyhood ram¬ 
bling over SUevebloom Mountains with his 
younger sisters. As a boy he was a manly 
fellow, fond of dog and pony and out-of-door 
sports. 

While our hero was a little lad only nine 
years old. Colonel Boldero, his father, received 
a military appointment at Malta, and thither, 
in 1872, the family went. The boy was often 
on board the men-of-war in the harbour of 
Valetta, and acquired that taste for the naval 
service that followed him all his life. The 
blood of the Vikings stirred in his veins, and 
he took to the sea as naturally as a duck to 
water. 

A year later came his first separation from 
home, when be returned to England to a 
private school near Oxford, where he became 
a universal favourite. After a visit to Malta 
for a few months he returned to England. 
He successfully passed his examination as 
cadet in the RoyM Navy, though only twelve 
yearn and a half old, and joined H.M.S. 
Britannia, fifth in the list. Prince Albert 


Victor and Prince George of Wales were also 
cadets on the same ship. Harry was cadet 
captain during the Isist term, and pves 
amusing accounts of his maintaining £bo1 - 
pline at his end of the table where the two 
young princes were seated. 

Meanwhile be studied hard— trigonometry, 
navigation, and French—and writes, “ We 
have fine games of leapfrog on the deck 
when we are allowed to skylark.” He was 
very fond of a fire-mUes* paper chase on 
shore when he got a chance. He passed 
eighth out of the Britannia after two years* 
service, receiving a prize from the bands of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, and was soon 
appointed to the Boadicea cruiser. On his 
fifteenth birthday, October 1678, he started 
for the South African station. He promised 
his mother to refrain from gaming and from 
intoxicating drink, and to this promise he 
owed much of his manly character end bold¬ 
ness in standing np for the right. 

His letters home are full of tales of adven¬ 
ture by sea and land, for the cadets spenft 
much time on shore. He describes “ treek- 
ing,” with eighteen ox teams, “laager" by 
night, and skinnishing with the Zulus by 
day. 

He promised his mother to read with her 
the same ten verses day by day from the 
Bible, thus keeping up the sweet and tender 
tie with the dear home circle and mother- 


« "t Toun(fH«rtofOak:M«iiiorie»ofHftrrj'Stun« 
BolU*rf>. n.\.” With (I preface by tbe Very 

Rev. H. D. M. Spence, no., Dean of Qloueceter. Witli 
portrait nntl illixtratlcma Second Edition. I^ndon : 
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noble young life, from which the material of this sketch 
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h«art. Hig Bibl« was marked every ten 
verses tbroogh nearly all the Epistles. He 
became a member of the Bible and Prayer 
Union, and was even then an enthusiastic 
abstainer, and influenced men much his 
seniors to become “ teetotallers.” 

One of his letters records the tra^o death 
of the Prince Imperial of France by the Zulos, 
which sent a thrUl of grief throughout the civi* 
Used world. He describes with a diagram the 
late of the prince, who was slabbed sixteen 
times on the breast by Zulu tsiegais. The 
Boadicea conveyed the young ^ince Im¬ 
perial 's remains from Durban to Simon’s Bay. 
whence they were shipped to England, and were 
finally deposited at Chiselburst beside the body 
of his father, the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
What a sad ending of the bright young life— 
the boy born in the purple, and heir to one 
of the proudest thrones in Europe, slain by 
a Zulu assegai—a disinherited and exiled 
prince! 

This English lad of fift3en has strong 
opinions on public matters. In a letter to 
his father he says: “The Jumna came in 
this morning. Bhe has been continually 
breaking down on her way out. It is dis¬ 
graceful. They have no business to send a 
troopship out here that is not in a lit state.” 

. . . “ We have just heard that Cetewayo 
has been collared, but with great loss on our 
side.” “ I am such a terrible band at jams 
and all that sort of thing.” he adds, “ that it 
takes it out of my pocket. Still, never 
mind, I think you give me too much.” 

He escorted Sir Bartle Frere with staff and 
ladies in a pinnace to the Jumna. ”We 
looked very nice,” he says. “ I was in my 
tail coat and dirk ... I had great fun on 
shore at Durban, but have not passed my 
examination so well in consequence. I am 
getting on to sixteen now. Toe commodore 
makes me do duty as his aide-de-camp." 

An officer who knew him well writes to 
his mother, “ Yon need not be anxious about 
your boy. He loves Ood and his mother, 
and will never go very far wrong.” Tem¬ 
perance was not then very popular in the 
navy. Harry writes home for permission to 
join the Good Templars' Lodge of the Blue- 
Jackets. “ Do you think there will be any 
harm in it ? I think it would be a help to 
some of the men to have an officer of their 
own ship belonging to it.” 

In a five months’ cruise around the coast 
he sees a good deal of Africa, Sierra Leone, 
Lagos, St. Paul de Loanda, Bonny River, etc. 
Full of life, he writes in his sixteenth year, 

“ My examination is just over. I have oome 
out third in the ship with doable the marks 
I got last year. I am midshipman of the 
main erosstrees, and I like it very much, and 
have great fun running aloft. I suppose in 
eighteen months we shall find ourselves at 
home. Ob, I shall be glad I ” 

During the Boer war be wa-s transferred 
for a short time to H.M.S. Dido. From 
Port Natal be writes: “ Wo have received 
terrible news to-day from the front: General 
Colley killed, our commander dangerously 
wounded. Reconnaissance was made with 
600 men, 6,000 Boers attacked them, 400 
are missing out of the 600. They fought 
nine hours and a halt. Then our men ran 
short of ammunition and had to retreat. 1 
am afraid some of the men I like best are 
lost.” 

The strong love for the noble mother in 
far-off England was a spell on the boy's 
life. “ My voice is not very strong," he 
writes his father, “ and that is partly why I 
wanted to smoke, but mother asks me to wait 
till I get borne to decide. There are a num¬ 
ber of things in favour of it. It helps to 
keep you warm on cold nights." But the 
boy preferred to shiver through his night- 
watch rather than to act counter to the 
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wishes of his absent mother. In his examina¬ 
tion be came out third in the ship. His 
boyish exnberaooe was not quite quelled by 
naval discipline. “ I am often in hot water,” 
he writes, “ for making a noise in the gun 
room and skylarking.” 

After three years and a half of service 
Horry had seven weeks’ leave of absence at 
home. He was now a manly fellow of 
eighteen years and a half. It was a great 
joy to the father and mother to find that 
their boy 

<* through thla track o( year* 

Had worn the white flower o( a blamclcai life." 

He was not yet, however, a true Christian. 
“ Mother dear,” he writes, “ there is no use 
in my pretending to be what I am not; and 
although I know quite well it was only the 
power of God which has kept me from evil 
these last three years, yet you know I am 
not living for Him now; but whenever the 
change comes I will let you know. Of course 
it is the happiest life; you have always 
shown me that." 

After bis furlough be joined H.M. Brig 
Liberty tor instruction in practical seaman¬ 
ship. At Plymouth he came under the 
influence of Miss Weston, the noble woman 
who had organised a sailors' rest and religious 
services. He heard Moody and Sankey, and 
Phillips “the Singing Pilgrim.” In a letter 
to his mother he says : “ Thanks awfully for 
your letter. What made me decide was this. 
One night at Miss Weston’s, a lady, Miss 
Brown, spoke on the subject, * Supposing you 
were to die to-night, where would you go ? ’ ” 
The thought haunted him, that he would be 
lost, as he had neglected God. ^’hen be went 
c n Iraard be took out his Bible and tried to 
read, but could find no comfort. He tried to 
pray, but it seemed no use. While all slept 
around in their hammocks be lay awake 
thinking till about 2 a.u., when be jnst said, 
“Lord Jesus, I will trust Thee,” and the 
matter was settled. 

In the morning when be awoke his first 
thought was, “ Now I belong to Christ, how 
shall I serve Him?” In the evening at 
Moody’s meeting Harry was the first to 
spring to his feet to oonfess Christ. Next 
day at dinner one of his brother officers 
suddenly said, “ Hallo, Boldero, are you con¬ 
verted ? ” Harry joyfully answer^, Yes, 
he bad found etem^ life, and said he would 
like to have them have it too, and out of his 
well-studied Bible cited texts to show what 
he meant. He worked earnestly for the 
Royal Naval Temperance Society, and helped 
in every good work unflagging to the end. 
He was a prime favourite with the boys. 
Although a very smart officer on duty, when 
discipline could be laid aside bis bright 
character bubbled over in fun and frolic. 

After a few months on H.M.S. JAberty, 
Harry Boldero went to the Royal Naval Col¬ 
lege at Greenwich. Here he worked hard at 
navigation and other studies, and was also 
full of enthusiasm over football, lawn tennis, 
and other manly games. Mr. John McGregor, 
of Rob Roy fame, and a writer for the 
“B.O.P.," held a Bible class every week in 
the College for young officers, at which Hony 
was a diligent attendant. The family lived 
in London in the winter of 1682, and Harry 
saw much of society. He was also actively 
engaged in religious effort among the soldiers, 
some of whom attributed their conversion to 
the earnest efforts of this boy of nineteen. 
But his religion did not interfere with his 
athletics. He won the cup at Greenwich for 
high jump of five feet. “ I was so sorrytbat 
you were not there," he writes bis father; 
and to his mother: “ Many thanks for your 
jolly letter. ... 1 have been finding out 
what a blessing it is to be in constant oom- 
monion with Christ. . . . Went to a police- 
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men’s tea meeting. Had a good time. * Tell 
it out, tell it out, the go^ news of Jesus’ 
blood.’ ” His Sankey hymn-book was full 
of pencil-marks at his favourite hymns — 
“ Bringing in the Sheaves," “ My faith looks 
np to Thee,” “ Ring them over again to me.” 
We can almost hear the clear yoong voice 
ringing out these beautiful hymns. He 
defended his athletics to one who found fault 
with them on these grounds: that a Christian 
might and ought to do these things in the 
right spirit; that his inflnenoe was extended 
thereby, and that for him the thing was 
decided by tbe words, “ Rejoice, O yoong man, 
in thy youth I ” 

He went to Plymouth for torpedo practice, 
and in his letters mixes the secular and 
sacred after his usual method, which is, after 
all, the right method. If religion is go^ for 
anything, it Is good for daily use. He writes 
his mo&er : “ I know how to blow np any 
ship in the service now. . . . How full of 
teaching Job is I ” 

Early in 1684 Harry was appointed to the 
Temeraire, an armoured ship of 8,540 tons, 
as sub-lieutenant, in his twentieth year. He 
writes home from Malta with the exuberance 
of a boy: “ We shall have an awfully happy 
commission. The captain is jolly, and 
commander also. Stileman is an awfully 
nice fellow and full of fun. 1 am going in 
strong for fives ; it is a good game, with lots 
of exercise.” 

He bad hard work from 6.16 k.u. to 6.30 
p.M. at rifle practice and tbe like. He saw 
a good deal of the Mediterranean, Malta, 
Corfu, Zante, and the other Greek islands, 
and Alexandria, which he thoroughly en¬ 
joyed. 

At Alexandria he was laid up with a fever, 
and had to return to the hospital at Malta. 
He spent his twenty-first birthday in a sick 
cot. but writes cheerily, “ God will make me 
well when He likes.” Ho quotes from St. 
Peter, “ Add to your faith virtue," etc., and 
adds, “Splendid fellow, Peter." He whiled 
away his four months’ illness by reading 
Drommond’s “ Natural Law in tbe Spiritu^ 
World,” Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” Keble’s 
“Christian Year," and, most of all, studied 
his Bible. “I think one gets more out of 
Jooab every time,” he says; “he was amost 
peculiar man.” 

His very unconventional way of writing is 
shown in tbe following:— 

“ Canon Peacock is very good, be lets you 
have it straight. No shiliy-sbidly about it. 
Either the ijord occupies the whole of your 
heart or He does not. Did yon see that 
General Booth offers one hundred per cent, 
interest on money lent him. Five per cent, 
in this world and ninety-five per cent, in the 
next. Rum idea, is it not ? " 

It was a great disappointment to our 
young hero not to be able to join tbe 
Egyptian expedition. He had a few weeks’ 
sick leave during his convalescence, and was 
appointed to H.M.S. Pilot, one of the old 
“ Heart of Oak ’’ training ships which are 
becoming more rare in these days of most- 
less, iron-clad fighting machines. Boldero 
was soon appoint^ sub-lieutenant to H.M.S. 
Iron Dulu. He at once began a night- 
school for tbe seamen, them trigo¬ 

nometry, reading and writing. A volnDtaiy 
religious service had sometimes four or five 
hundred men present. He put a stop to 
bad language in the gun-room. The men 
used to play upon his name by calling him 
“Bold-hero." There were about seventy 
teetotallers in the ship. With all this he 
kept np his seal in athletics. He writes 
from Lisbon, “ We bad a grand football match 
yesterday — the Monarch and ourselves 
against the fleet. We beat them hollow ■ 
in fact knocked them endways—one goal, 
and two tries to one goal.” On Chiistmaa 
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Da; 1885 he was put on a chair and carried 
around by four or five strong men by way 
of compliment, and had song-singing in the 
gun-room tiU midnight. 

In 1886, in bis twenty-second year, he was 
promoted to the lieutenancy of H.M.S. 
Emerald of the North American squadron. 
Be enjoyed life at Bermuda and Halifax 
very much. Of the latter he writes:— 
“Halifax harbour is lovely, and just above 
the naval yard is an immense expanse of water 
about ten square miles, called Bedford Basin; 
all the shores of it are wooded down to the 
water’s edge. In the naval yard is a drill- 
ground where we all played cricket, and 
every morning a game of quoits, a game 1 
am very fond of.” 

He was quite proud of the feat of navigating 
his ship in a fog from Halifax to St. John, 
Newfoundland, by sounding and dead reck¬ 
oning, in four days less than the mail- 
steamer took for the same distance. He 
greatly enjoyed the fine sport of cariboo 
shooting and the like, on the island. At 
Halifax he joined a paper chase of eight 
miles—“capital fun,” he writes, “though 
rather exhausting. . . . Played football with 
local club and got thoroughly beaten, but it 
was a capital game.” He was full of zeal 
for the welfare of the seamen, erected a 
horizontal bar on the quarter-deck, and 
trained them in athletics. “ Many times,” 
writes a friend, “ we have seen him on the 
quarter-deck laughing and cheering on the 
mids to do as well as himself.” 

As this bright young life neared its close, 
a foregleam from the other world seemed to 


shine across its pathway. Hh writes as 
follows :—“ Dear mother, lately I have been 
so longing to get a glimpse of that holiness 
which God commands us to have. ‘ Be ye 
perfect even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect.’ One of the men and 1 had a 
long yarn and a little prayer over it. He is 
leading stoker, Watts by name; such a nice 
fellow. Ho is leader of the Wesleyan class 
which has been formed on board this ship." 
A fine example of Christian democracy— the 
descendant of the “ Sun-god ” and the lead¬ 
ing stoker praying together for heart-holi¬ 
ness 1 

“ I met such a nice fellow at Halifax,” he 
writes. “ Captain Cameron in the 84th. He 
is a thorough Christian, full of energy and 
zeal for God. He does a lot of visiting 
—hospital and poor people round about.” 

Harry's cariboo hunting expedition to 
Newfoundland was not a success. “ The 
most awfully hilly country you ever saw,” he 
writes. “ There is no track. Toiling up and 
down, and a gale blowing too, bitterly cold. 
Fine long tramps we had too—mine were 
14, 18. 15. 14 respectively. Never saw a 
deer ; did not get a shot at all.” 

His hard work and exposure as navigator 
in the severe climate of the Newfoundland 
coast seriously affected his health. After 
three weeks in the hospital at St. John, he 
was invalided, and by slow stages was taken 
home to his father’s house at Folkestone. 
The fine stalwart frame sank rapidly, but to 
him death had no terrors. “ I have had a 
very happy life,” he said; “ few fellows, I sup¬ 
pose, have had as happy; but I am sure it is 


better to depart and be with Jesus Christ- 
far better.” His nurse sang his favourite 
hymns, which he had often sung with his 
blue-jackets, “ Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
“Light in the darkness, sailor,” “Let the 
lower lights be boming,” and “He leadeth 
me, oh blessed thought.” He lingered for 
three weeks, and, calmly as sinks the 
setting sun, his bright young life passed 
away. 

The little town had never seen such a 
funeral as was given him. His body was 
borne on a gun carriage, and was buried with 
naval and military honours. Old comtades 
and coastguards followed it with mufiled 
drums and arms reversed, and over the grave 
the hymn “ Pull for the shore, sailor,” was 
sung. In the seamen’s homes at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth tablets were erected to his 
memory with the text, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 

His chivalrous character was shown by 
some trifiing incidents. While at sea one 
day in a heavy rain the men were getting wet 
wliile he was keeping dry in his waterproof. 
This be thought not right, so he took 
off his waterproof and sent it below, and 
shared and fared alike with the blue¬ 
jackets. 

On his grave in Folkestone Cemetery is a 
large block of granite with a ship’s anchor 
firmly attached to the rock, a symbol of that 
hope which is the anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast. The following is the 
simple inscription “ Harry Stuart Boldero, 
B.N., bom Oct. IS, 1863. Died Dec. 7, 1887. 
With Christ, which is far better.” 





By H. F. Hobden, 
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doing good by helping the youngsters, but at 
the same time he is educating himself by gain¬ 
ing a practical knowledge of technical work 
that may be of great use to him in after life, 
and is bound to make him more independent 
of extraneous help in whatever position he 
may be. 

Now I think there are few articles more gene¬ 
rally useful in the toy line, or calculated to 
give the youngsters more delight, than a 
mail-cart. This I think is proved by the 
enormous sale they have had in this country 
daring the last year or so. They are useful 
as a “ pram ” for the babies, and are a soci¬ 


able sort of toy that encourages exercise and 
happiness, and I therefore propose to give ynu 
just a few hints, showing a simple method of 
building one at a very low cost, and with little 
trouble, and which will be well within the 
scope of any ordinary boy who likes to give his 
mind to it. Very few tools are required ; a 
saw, plane, screwdriver, couple of bradawls, a 
spanner for tightening up bolts, and the ever- 
useful pocket-knife, will be found suflBcient. 
Then you will require about four dozen 2-inch 
round-headed screws ; brass screws will not 
add much to the total cost, while they tend 
to give an extra finish to the turn-out. 


English boys like to feel they are of 
use, and able to do things for themselves, 
and are independent, instead of having to be 
waited on like so many overgrown doUs, and 
the boy who is bandy with his tools, and able 
and vkUing to make various toys, etc., for 
the amusement of his younger brothers and 
sisters is sure to be very popular among 
them, and esteemed accordingly, and the 
leisure time spent in this manner by a lad is 
Qot wasted time by any means; be is not only 
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If expense is no object yon can use any 
fancy hard wood, but for cheapness, nothing 
equals deal, and for this purpose it is very 
suitable, being light and quite strong enough, 
and if you get clean, straight>grained deal, 
and then stain and varnish it nicely, it 
looks almost equal to the more expensive 
kinds. 

A twelve-foot plank, 1 in. thick by 9 in. 
wide, will be about enough for you, and mark 
it with^ a lead pencil into strips, about IJ 
inch wide, so that when it is sawn up and 
planed, the strips will be just by 1 inch, and 
leave one strip 2 inches wide and 6 feet long 
for the shafts. 

When you have sawn them np, plane the 
strips square and true, and <ma^er the 
edges off slightly as shown at a (fig. 1), which 
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is a section the exact size, and having 
trinuned them all up, cut them into the fol¬ 
lowing lengths. 

Yon will require eighteen altogether, viz., 
two pieces 89 inches long, two 28 inches, two 
24 inches, four 23 inches, two 20 inches, four 
18 inches, and two 36 inches by 2 inches, for 
the shafts. 

Now there are some parts which you can¬ 
not very well make for yourself ; at any rate 
you can buy them ready made cheaper than 
you could make them. I refer to the wheels 
and springs, and you can get these from 
any perambulator manufacturer, but Messrs. 


Walker Bros., of Wellington Boad, Leeds, 
make a speciality of these wheels, and you can 
get a pair of robber-tyred bicycle wheels, with 
axles and brass caps complete, made specially 
for mail-carts, for 6s. 6d. This is for a pair 
of wheels 25 inches in diameter, and is the 
best size to use for the purpose, although 
they make smaller wheels, down to 14 inches 
at 33. 9d. 

The springs cost from Is. 6<2. a pair, and 
you can also get bent shafts at 2s. 6<f.; but 
that is a bit of unnecessary expense, as I 
will explain later on how you can bend them 


for yourself if you prefer having bent to 
straight shafts. 

Now to return to the lengths of wood. 
Having cut them up to size, round the ends 
neatly as at b (fig. 1) with your penknife, and 
then sandpaper them smooth, and they will 
be ready to screw together; but you must 
first draw the following diagram (fig. 2). 

The floor or a wide kitchen table will be 
found useful to chalk it out on. 

First draw the lino a b, this shonld be 39 
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in. long, and bisect it at c, from which point 
raise a vertical line to n, two feet above c; 
then draw in the horizontal line s r parallel 
to A Band 9 in. distant, and then the line 
OH 6 in. above that. 

From c mark off r l 7^ in. on either side, 
and connect s L to n by lines as shown, and 
then draw the lines u k o p parallel to k n 
and L n and 8 in. distant. This now forms 
the guiding lines for the side frames of the 
cart, and the slips of wood may be placed 
over these in this manner. 

Place one of the 39 in. lengths on line a b, 
and a 26 in. length on s r, and a 24 in. length 
on 0 H, then on these horizontal pieces, 
inside the lines e n l n, place two of the 23 
in. lengths, while a couple of 18 in. pieces are 
to be laid on m k o p. 

This arrangement is shown in fig. 3, and 
when placed satisfactorily, drill small holes 
through wherever one piece crosses another. 
Use a fine bradawl for this, and then fasten 
them tightly together with the round-headed 
screws. If you want to build the mail-cart 
as strong as possible, use small bolts and 
nuts in place of the screws, and they can be 
bad from Walker Bros, at Is. per dozen, but 
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the screws are strong enough for most chil¬ 
dren's use. 

You have to make two frames like this, so 
when that is all firmly screwed together, pro¬ 
ceed to make the other before the cook rubs 
out your chalk lines on the kitchen table. 

The top ends of centre pieces a, fig. 3, 
need not be rounded off like the others were, 
but should be cut off horizontally, as shown, 
and a thin piece of wood, say } in. thick, cut 
to the form of a flat topped cone may be 
screwed on, bolding them firmly together. 

{To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

I. Handwritiiig and Composition. 

IConltnued from p. 511.] 

Agei 16 and 17 pean. 
/^e—Hiil/-a-Oulnea. 

Jons- lURiE BROUon (aged 17), Bridge Street, Berwic-k- 
oa-Tweed. 

CEBTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Firti Grade. 

CHARLra Dams, High Street, Uttoreter, Staffs 
Georcje Stubv Tkompsox, 21, Burllngtou PUee 
Carlisle. 

C. H. B 1 .A 80 N, 176, Stretford Rood, Mancheeter. 

JAMEd Richards, 80, PtoMcy Street, Peuortb, S. Wole*. 
W. J. RoORtv, Bernard Street. Hy, Carnbs. 

C. W. GooDSitip, 54, Melton Rood, Belgravc, Leicester, 
CnARLES PisiiKii, 21, Edgware Road, Blackburn. 
Lboxard Adams, 3, High Street, Ryde. I.W. 

Fredk. Blockbidge, 30. Stone Street, Dudley, Wore. 

W. H. Pifiprs, 10, Hasting* Terntce, Wigston Street, 
Leicester. 

Martin- D. Macks<-zik. F. C. Uanse, Harybnrgh, 
Conon Bridge, Ross-shirc. 

CrraiA.v T. Rcbt, The Vicarage, Soham, Camba 
A. A. Edmohdb, Victoria Street, Ventnor, I.W. 

H. W. Strike, ID, Cambridge Boed, Walthamstow. 
Albert L. Toicnm, 30, Union Street, Saloombe, 3. 
Devon. 

Charles T. Kst, Forest Dell, Muree, Fanjab, India. 

Second Grade, 

Thomas Dell, Stratton, ComwaU. 

Arthur J. Miles, Bourton, Dorset. 

Arthur E. Martik, so. Little Churoh Street, Rugby. 

E. F. Jat, 135, Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 

F. H. Jarvis, 163. Queen's Walk, Nottingham. 

Alfred Jambs Oliver, Kingsbury House, Dunstable. 
William Coduxo, 11, Jefferson Street, KcwcasUe-on- 

Tyne. 

Joseph Hen-rt Pbkpouj, 39, Central Street, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Ida M. Turskr, Hay Green Cottage, Stouthrldge. 

Lewis W. Marchant, 61, Medora Road, Urixtoii 
HUl, B.w. 

Robert McChebket, Banford, Gilford, Co. Down, 
Ireland. 

F. J. Hole, 78, St. Leonard's Street, Dromlcy-by-Bow, il 
ROBT. G. Davis, Whltford Street, Holywell. 

Hbnrt j. French, 15, Womersley Roail, Uorosey, x. 

R. K, Htde, 1, Lysways Street, Walsall. 

JoHE BYaOTT, 1, Macaulay Street, Grimsby. 

G. T. Hughes, Bamtown House, Wexford, 

ANDREW' S. McCudbi.v, c/o J. C. Drummond, 340, Catli. 

cart Road, Glasgow. 

E. A. Fernaud, 17, Lupus Street, St George's Square, 
s.w. 

Thomas Danes, Anchor Brewery, Aylesford. 

Third Grade. 

G. H. Walker, 46, Westfield Rood. Hornsey, K. 

.Vlbert S. Day. S. South Grove, Tunbri<lgc Wclla 
Arthur E. Li/)YD. Marsh House, Wltliington, Man¬ 
chester. 

Herbert Norman, 3, Sea View Terrace, Lepsoo, Ply¬ 
mouth. 

W. W. Knott, 1, Roeemont. KUacombe, Torquay. 

RosiTA B. Baoo, Western Road, Crediton, Devon. 

R. Maiti-and, 6, Park Circus, Ayr. 

A. J. Andrbivs, North Creakc, Fakenbam. Norfolk. 
C'KAKi.Ri E. Pnouuiri'EN, 33, Avenue Road, Hackney 
Downs, N.K. 

Allan .S. Bkale, 107, Newton Road, Sparkhill, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Sydney W. Browne. 76, Wellington Parade, East Mel¬ 
bourne, Victoria. Australia. 

G, G. Davidson, t.Calcslonlan riacc. Dairy. PAlinburgh. 
Jons OWFS.-, 20, Bridge Stni-t. Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Wm. H. SpunoroN. 46, Judd Street, w.c. 

HAiiRr Cleoo, 3, Mulberry Street Brmlford, York*. 
Alexander Doucet, e/o Rev. T. A. Bnxle, Beaudeoert, 
Leighton Buzzard. 

Thomas M. Metcalfe, 19. Fawcett Street Lower 
Droughton, Manchester. 

J. G. SroTCHMKR, Kcedbam Morket. 

Wm. N. Snowball, 1, Fabian Street Romao Road, 
East Ham, Ksaex. 

Sydney Helps, IS, Lome Road. FJi.«t Twerton. Bath. 

A. E. MANOEtADORFF, Band 3nd Batt. Leicester Regt.. 
The Barracks, Chatham. 

Ita Lozano, 13, Cwmdonkin Terrace, Swansea. 8. Wales. 
Wm. Lord, Boanlman Street Harpurhey, Manciteater. 
Herbert M. Etheringtox, Crownplts, Godalming. 

(7b be continued.) 
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SCHOOL CRICKET. 

S CHOOL cricket in Scotland 
did not seem to have im¬ 
proved last year, but all over 
England it was decidedlybetter. 
The batting was better, the 
bowling was better, the fielding was better; 
and this after due deduction for the occa¬ 
sional dryness of the season, which of 
necessity increased the batting averages 
and handicapped the bowlers. The cry 
for more bowling practice and more fielding 
practice is telling at last, and with the 
best of results ; at the same time there must 
be no falling back under the delusion that 
our boys are as good at these things as they 
can ever hope to be. They are simply not 
half as good as they might be, and on the 
principle that if a tUng is worth doing at all 
it is worth doing well, it is desirable that 
more interest should be taken in these less 
showy departments of the game. 

It is curious what a hold cricket bos on 
us. Yearly it grows, notwithstanding its 
rivals ; more matches, more 
players, more reports, 
bk licallj, if it goes on like 

this, we shall have to give 
l^^rlL reviewing, treat bygones 

1 bygones, and tell our 

readers to go forth and see 
for themselves. As to 
w w drawing up any scale of 

WlUh'^m relative merit, that would 

be a bard task. With the 
WWM7\'\ spread of the game among 

&'lriw«Vw classes the old boun- 

'UlMi'flum daries have long been 

overstepped. The schools 
of England for cricket 

P purposes are no longer Eton 

and Harrow, Winchester 
and the like; for, to judge 
by results, many a school 
known only in its own town or 
district has as good a side as iis 
wealthier rivals. The M.C.C. 
matches afford a certain test, but 
as the M.C.C. elevens vary in 
strength, being chosen of about 
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the calibre to give a good match and jast 
win it, even that line fails os a true criterion 
of merit. Perhaps it is better so. School 
cricket need not necessarily be a keen competi¬ 
tion in which we have to pick ont a champion 
eleven, but a healthy, vigorous recreation, 
in which all can believe themselves to excel 
without being subject to too searching an 
examination. May the gome then continue to 
nourish on its old lines, without any cham¬ 
pionship modifications, and may the present 
year be more favourable than the last I—a 
wish that can do no harm, for a good cricket 
year is a good year for everybody, inasmuch 
as it necessarily means fine weather all 
round. 

Following our usual M.C.C. track, we find 
that Ardingly returned to its old form. It 
had two M.C.C. matches, and in its second 
match beat the travelling team handsomely 
by 119 runs, after declaring the innings 
closed when only five of its wickets were down. 
Bath beat Bra^eld, and was lucky, or un¬ 
lucky, enough to draw its M.C.C. match with¬ 
out having an innings. Bedford lost its M.C.C. 
match, and won two out of its four school 
matches; among the losses being the Dulwich 
fixture, which ended disastrously. Although 
the results were not so grand as had been 
hoped, six wins out of a complete card of 
fourteen matches was not discreditable. 
Blair Lodge beat Fettes, and won four other 
matches out of sixteen, but lost against 
Loretto, and drew against Merchiston, rather 
favonrably than otherwise. 

Bradfield lost seven matches out of eight, 
and drew the other. Brighton won its Lancing 
match and three others, but was handsomely 
beaten by Tonbridge, and simply smothered 
by Dulwicb. Its M.C.C. match was a more 
eqnal affair, but fortune went against the 
school, although its eleven boast^ an un- 
DBoally successful bat in Collins and a more 
than average bowler in C. G. Smith. 

Charterhouse also had its Smith, the great 
G. 0., “ thrice captain of our team,"one of the 
most promising of this year’s Freshmen at 
Oxford. His average was 43, due mainly to 
a tremendous score of 229 against Westmin¬ 
ster andl09 against Wellington,both of which 
matches were, of course, easily won. The 
Carthusian team of 1B92 was a good one; it 
lost but two matches out of fourteen, and, 
besides its doughty captain—who is even bet¬ 
ter at football than cricket—had three mem¬ 
bers with averages over 20, one of them, Bray, 
also appearing among the century makers. 

Cheltenham was in adversity; it lost to 
Clifton by 214 mns, it lost to Marlborough, 
and, ind^, it only won a single match, and 
that against its old boys. Its best bat was 
C. Cbampain, whose average ran out at 41, 
due mai^y to a not-out 170 against the 
Cirencester Agrioultural College. Clifton 
was more fortunate, and won five matches 
out of nine under the captaincy of young 
W. O.," whose bowling was as successful as 
bis batting was the reverse. Dulwich was 
beaten by Tonbridge, but lost no other match 
except that against the M.C.C. It had a good 
level eleven; and in one sense it was the 
most prominent school in England, for it con¬ 
tributed three meifibers to the University 
teams, which was more than any other school 
did,in 1892, 

Eastbourne lost its M.C.C. match by an 
innings and 23 mns; Edinburgh Academy 
beat Fettes and Loretto, bat the Boyal High 
School had to be satisfied with draws. Epsom 
drew its M.C.C. match, but then the M.C.C. 
men did not lose a wicket! Eton had a bad 


time of it in 1892, though it won Us M.C.C. 
match. Felsteod drew against the M.C.C.; 
Finchley lost. Fettes beat Glenalmond and 
won fonr other matches out of sixteen; but 
then its losses included all that was worth 
winning, and it had to lower its colours to 
Loretto, Blair Lodge, the Academy, and Loss- 
wade, besides Brunswick and Grange. 

Haileybury lost the test match against the 
M.C.C. and two other matches, but drew against 
invincible Uppingham, and beat Wellington 
by nine wickets. Harrow did not have so 
good a team as usual, but it was successful, 
and that is the main thing. It beat Eton 
altera fairly good match at Lord's, and it beat 
the M.C.C. and an nnusnally strong lot of Quid¬ 
nuncs, but it was by no means as trustworthy 
in its play as it had been the year before, or 
is expected to be this year, when at Lord’s, on 
July 14, it hopes to bring off its thirtieth 
victory over the pale blues. 

Hatcbam is coming to the front in its cricket, 
and last year won nineteen matches out of 
twenty, chiefly owing to its bowlers, whose 
averages run 2, 3, 4, and 5. One of these 
bowlers. Rich, sent a bail flying 67^ feet when 
playingagainstElmwood. An exciting episode 
of the Askian season was the match against 
West Kent Grammar School, which was won 
by 84 runs within the last minute of time. 
Highgate was in a very bad way on July 6, 
when it went down before the M.C.C. to the 
tone of an innings and over a hundred runs. 
Lancing and Leatherhead were also among 
the unsuccessful ones, although the contest 
was more eqnal; but Lancing is still under a 
cloud in its cricket, and only won a match. It 
con hardly be expected that Sussex can have 
a good county team while its school elevens 
are so poor. 

Loretto beat the Academy, Fettes, and Blair 
Lodge, but drew against Bossall and the 
“ Higb,"owingmachtoit8captaia,McLacblaD, 
who is not only its best bat, but its best wicket- 
keep. Malvern has also a bat likely to be 
beard of at Oxford, in H. E. Foster, who was 
fortunate in having to captain one of the best 
sides of the year. Although Malvern lost the 
M.C.C. match, and another one, it succeeded 
in winningeightoutof thirteen, amongtbe wins 
being the two *' events ’’ against Bepton and 
Sherborne. Marlborough also brought off its 
double event by beating Cheltenham and 
Bugby, particularly Bugby, which it did by 
an innings and 78 runs, the Marlborough 
score being 432, of which Creed claimed 211 
and Mortimer 106. At the some time Marl¬ 
borough had not a brilliant season, and, in¬ 
cluding the M.C.C. match, bad as many losses 
as wins, the only draw being that against 
Streatham. 

Merchant Taylors’ won a dozen matches 
out of seventeen: Merchiston, after a curious 
run of luck, became champion school of 
Scotland for the first time for nine years; 
Mill Hill won its M.C.C. match by 85 runs. 
Badley cricket saffers owing to the greater 
cultivation of boating; Bepton won only two 
matches out of ten, and was in a poor way 
generally with a series of bowling averages 
that would have done credit to the batsmen. 
Bossall was also nnfortunate, although it 
managed to make a draw of its M.C.C. 
match. 

Bugby had another year of failure—only 
two matches won out of a dozen—ond 
wanted half a dozen more cricketers like 
Warner, its captain. St. Paul's got a ter¬ 
rible beating from the M.C.C., only four 
wickets being enough to settle it by a gross 
of runs. Sherborne was beaten in its test 


match by eight wickets, and only won fonr 
matches out of eleven. Shrewsbury also 
lost its M.C.C. match, and only won three 
matches out of eleven, though among the wins 
was the one most sought after, that over 
Bossall. Its captain, Parkei, came oat with 
the grand average of 42, his chief perform¬ 
ance being his 116 against the old Iwys, and 
he w^ evidently one of the best cricketers 
of the year, although tried against rather poor 
quality. 

Tonbridge won five matches out of nine, 
and only lost to the M.C.C., the Band of 
Brothers, and the Authentics *, Dulwich was 
beaten by 53 runs, Brighton by 133, and the 
season was a qualified success, the side, 
mostly composed of old choices, being good, 
but not so good as it has been since we have 
been giving these annual reviews. Univer¬ 
sity College School got a terrible thrashing 
from the M.C.C., the defeat being by an innings 
and 115 runs. Uppingham—well, Uppingham 
made the best show of the year. It did not lose 
a match, its averages gave nine of its eleven 
with double figures, one of them having 24, 
another 29, another 35, and another, Heming¬ 
way, the best school batsman of his year, bav- 
ingjthe quite extraor^nary result of 57. Good 
as Hemingway was as a batsman, Bardswell, 
the captain, was almost as good as a bowler, 
being of the school that varies pace and 
pitch without perceptible variation in the 
delivery. Bepton was beaten by an innings 
and 88 runs, Surbiton by an innings and 90 
runs, Orford’s eleven by 6 wickets, Crosby’s 
eleven by 6 wickets, Kewley's eleven by 7 
wickets, and the Haileybury match was 
drawn much in the home team’s favour, so 
that Uppingham did dibtinctly well, and this 
year is expected to do better. 

Walthamstow Forest School stood up well 
in its M.C.C. match, and only lost by 89 
runs. Wellington lost by 59 and had a dis¬ 
heartening season, with its captain making 
three times as many runs as anybody else; 
but then G. J. Mordaunt bos been known as 
first class for the last three years, and will 
probably figure at Lord’s as an Oxford blue. 
Westminster won fonr matches out of nine, 
bowlers’ matches all of them, a result by no 
meansunsatisfactory.oonsidcringthe illnesses 
and drawbacks with which the team had to 
contend. 

Winchester ends onr catalogue. It claims 
to have shared with Uppingham the credit 
of having the best team of the year, but 
instead of losing no matches it lost four, 
and it won three instead of five. At the 
same time there is no doubt but that among 
the schools of its class \VinoheBter held 
top place. It bad in J. B. Mason an un¬ 
usually good batsman and bowler, and in 
Lewis an exceptionally efficient wicket¬ 
keeper. The great event of the year was 
the defeat of Eton by 64 runs after the 
Wykehamist innings had been declared closed 
with only four wickets down. In that match 
Mason made 147 and 71, Stephens made 
16 and 49, and the captain. Leveson-Gower, 
made 16 and 88; in fact the Eton bowlers 
were knocked about horribly. In the Zingari 
match, which ended in a draw, the Wyke¬ 
hamist innings was declared closed after six 
wickets had fallen, and of the 290 then 
obtained, Mason hod scored 124 and Leveson- 
Gower 116; and in the lost match against the 
M.C.C. Mason played o remarkably good 
innings of 82. In fact, he was in excellent 
form, and if he only retains it this year 
Winchester under bis leadership will do 
well. 
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A. P. Li—1. You eould not do better tlian fullov your 
iuiuter'« advice, iind work up for a C»nibri<!>,'e scboliir* 
ship, or cl.se trvtlie London matrioulutlon witli a 
view to the M.D. S. Mot worth wiiile troublinif 
iibcut. 

iilN'Arm.—MiistArl ferments much as paste dues, and 
that Is why it gucs IhuI. 

A. MnuKilTAil.—One of the best practical t) 00 ks is that 
by Wilcocks, "Tlie Sea Fislitrmau," piiblUlicd by 
I^iigman's ajid Cu., price 6*. 
inwisiMiN'u, Bkhtie and Others.—Oct the last port of 
"Oiitiloor Oanics ■■ uiid “ Indoor Gunies," and con¬ 
sult the contents. 

r. E. MiSTEii.—Fishins we have done, and will return 
to ill due time: Hllkworms we have just treated. 
There seems to be no way of selling the silk. 

Hydra.—I n “Science Gossip” for last March there is 
an illustrateil article on the hyilra, giving full ]jartj. 
culurs. It Is au uultual, of course. 

Asn’amk.sb Kri'Ks.—tVe had an iiistanecof the upper 
one hi'ing made some time ago ; but no interest seems 
to have been taken in the matter during the Last year 
or two. 

CrEOPritET.—Write to the Clerk to the Governors for a 
prurt’oetus. 

Stigma.—T he Penny Whistle and Howto Play it" 
iias-bceu reprinted In “ Indoor Games.” 

Wout.D-BR .Ai'Tiio:!.—Suoh books are generally pub¬ 
lished at tlie author's expense. Yougiiuntd send your 
niann-^cript to one of tlie engineering publishers, and 
ask if tliey will undertake to pro>lucc it for you. 
There is not n large sale for such tilings. 

DtSTIXCTlOX OV .SbX is PlIiKOSS (.1, U. K.).—It would 
be Impusslhlc to lay down rules to guiile you. £k- 
l>cricucc alone can. 

OL't of Form (Mikado).—Y ou arc out of form and 
your circuiutioii weak, hence your f«s-t jire cold, and 
you cannot well Iwld yourwlf erect. We see nothing 
for it but good food, exercise, and tbc cold batli. 
Better not bother witli mciHclnc. 

nAB0i7>< (B. G. Payne).—!. Mo answer can be receivol 
to n query before six weeks, a.s we go to press more 
than a month before wc publish. 2. They change. 

з. Yes. Spmtt’s Patent Hobbit Komi. 4. llalibite are 
occo-'ioiiadly savage. There is no nccouutiiig fur it. 

Thr YitiioWK (No Name).—Your ilcg lias jaundice. 
M alive, he will be lietter by this time, hut in nil such 
cases tlic a$.M.-tancc of a vet. should be h:id at once. 

CoMPi.KXiox (T. .V.).—1. Take ten drop< of tincture of 
iron ill a little water tlirlceaday after f»i«l. for a 
month. Cold tub every morning, t^me ja'ople are 
naturally pule. 2. Shave. 

Rabbit Dok katixo Toti.so (Delighted Rctulcr).-- 
Rabbits, especially witli a first litter..shouM never be 
interfered with, i or the young ones touched, till they 
come out drosol and ready for breakfast. The nest 
may tlicn be cleaned and renewd. Wean In seven 
weeks, taking one away eacli day. 

CveUNO ASU Bow Lbgs (F. Frank).—!. Y'es, if there 
be any tendency to bone softening. 2. Fifteen yoirs 
old. Cycling is a most dangerous pa.stinie for chil¬ 
dren, if tlicy are allowcil to spurt, and esiiccially if 
the machine l>e a heavy one. 

Vabiops (A.B. 1. Gloves or not gloves, a vljicr is 

n most dangerous creature to liaiidj". 2. At your age 
tlie reiluctioii of weight sliould not be ultcnipted, but 

и. sc li-.ss fariiiacciis food. 

Fox TgiLliltiU (R. H. B.).—He is probably taking dis¬ 
temper. A vet. only can guide him through the 
oompliiiut. It is a blood disukse. and wc can only- 
treat symptoms and nurse and fed, tbere being no 
trustworthy specific. 

C.vTS (Maiix).--l. Yes, long-haired cats are pood 
moii.-crs. 2 . \ little well-boild liver may be given 
now and then. Lights well boild are better. 3. 
Writing fairly good. 

SriiivG SitofLiiKii (Sobersiiles).—Take moderate exer¬ 
cise very regularly, and the cold Imch. You may 
gn>w out of it. blit we coiilil not .say for certain witb- 
ont examination. Very light dumb-bells. 

Doviv-t. ETC. (I.).—Look in columns of “Exchange and 
M.irt." Price I*! fox torn'or puppy varies witli qmdity 
and iM'iligree, from thirty shillings to ten or twelve 
pounds. 

Lat'dsni-.m (Tom Page).—Tlie boy was fooling you. or 
Wits himself a Uiilius. 

Fttori Koii RfLi.KiM iirs. CiiArFixcRrs. Goi.dfin-chks, 
&('. {A. H. H. L.).—Canary sctsl.mpe. tiemp sparingly, 
rijie pliiutain, and a little lettuce seel now and then, 
also uac grits, German instc, and grt-on stuff. 

Goatv (P. H.).—We did have a paiier on goats. The 
doctor will say a few words about them in Doings for 
June. 

Ring Doves (H. S. P.).—AH kinds of grain and ripe 
fruit. 


Orttixo bid of Moi.es IX F.ACK (T. W. A.).—Go to a 
doctor. Self-iiitcrfereoce in sucb a case might be 
dangerous. 

“ROL-XD SiiofLDERBDXEPs " (F. D.).—Poor Fred, wc 
are sorry you suffer ” awfully ” from this complaint, 
ns you term it. Tliere is no cure. You may grow up 
a very good ami clever man nevertheless. Try. 

I.x Bad Hk ti.TH (IV'/o nna rafcoi.- It Is verv sad. It 
would re-ally lie better however if you confesstsl to 
your family doctor. It is eoiistitutiniinl ami iiygieiiic 
treatment you ncd. I)ut a.s you value your life do 
not sink agiiin into evil habits. 

Fi.uaiiixti or Fack (H. K. G.i.—You suffer from indl- 
gestiuii, and wlien a boy <loe». Ibero i.s always more 
or li-.s-s of debility id the heart. You will grow out of 
this. Take plenty of walking cxcrclec. ami the tub 
every moruing. 

Worried (Five.Ycnr.011 Remler)-—1. You mean, of 
course, that you have been rcuUliig your “ B. O. P." 
(or fiVI! j-i-ars. Or are you an iiifaiit proiiigy-? 2. 
■Show tlic tumour to asurgtHiii. We liii|ic it is iiothiiig 
bu'l. 3. Civil Service, if you can [stss. 

Ax OuniAX (Harry).-Gliwl anyhow yon mean to do 
well now. You eniinot pray too fervently. But 
watch as well, cspcoiiilly your thoughts. Dr. Gordon 
St ddes' biHik is publislicil by Messrs. JurioM A Son, 
P.iteniostcr Stitinrc, London. 

WKMilxt; A Br.i.T (Jennings).-Fur better and wiser 
tban braces if y-ou liiive wide hijis. A strap hikI 
buckle behiud is, however, about oil you Deed if well 
sliajicil. 

TnxDSii Fkkt (G. C. I.).—Not owing to the tub. Con¬ 
tinue that. Wear wcU-flttiiis slioes and thin woolleu 
stockings or socks. 

Svill-XGTIIEXIXO THE IIkaiit (T. Anderson),—Good 
walking exercise, but no spurting. Steady uphill 
walking also does good If there be no disease. But 
rest wlienever tireil. 

Bad HABnii (H. S. M.).—What a qncstiou to ask ! Of 
course Ir. will injure you. 

Fu>Hr Xo.SK (R. AVest).—N'onscnsi'. How could wc 
tell you liow y<> cure “a particularly fli'sliy- iipse”? 
Study to licenmc n great and a guo<l man. and people 
won't .see your nose at all lor the wisdom that 
emanates from the brain. 

lJt> K\niri! (tf. (>. R. G,).—We like yon for being 
anxious alsiut your fatlier's bcalili. U is probably 
oiily n little dy.oiepsla. But he ought to consult a 
doctor. Dyspe.isiu may lead to uhnu«t aiiythiiiK. 

GiiKV Hairs (.Anxious Reader).—Wonr a cooler head¬ 
dress—a very light liat. X thick cap bugs the head 
tisi much. 

V.vnnii-A (U. W. M.).—1. Don't ex|)ect you -.vill do 
miieli with cross. 2. Yes, Iwxiug will tend to in- 
urease width of chest. 

Ciir.sT ('oMi-i.AiNT (I. O. A.).- -It may or may not be 
si riouK. We could not tell without s stethoscopio 
cxauiiuatioii. Aiiyliuw, consult u doctor. 


ProMonxe Gnown-n, Gnowixo Moi-eTACira.OBWrrT, 
LtAxxiass. Rki) N'usK, Baxdy Legis, Piukox Chest, 
Pisil-LES (Many Reailersi,—.Answer^ over and nrer 
again. Raul liack corres|iotidenci!; cannot keep re¬ 
peating for new- readers. 

Too Maxy QfKSTioxs < Young Naturalist).—It would 
take two coluluMS to answer you fully here. Read 
luick articles. Keep the mice together creu wheu 
tlic young come. 

Clkaxini, HtXDS (W. F. B.).—If Califonilsn borax 
and soap fail, they are stained or dyed bv yoar 
work and only time woulii remedy this. PumiM 
stone may aid in pun. A’ou “ like to be a griitlcmoa 
after lnisiiics.s hours, do yon ? '* Gooil: but aear lad. 
theie is many a tnic irentlemnn whose hands are 
honij' or stained witli honest work. Keep the ftaios 
off tliu soul and off the tongue ! 

SroAR AND Caxarirs (A. Finch).—A little knob may 
be jiloced between theinrsof the cage, and will do 
no harm unless they seem to take too niueb. The 
plainer n canary's diet, the lunger it will tire, 

PKRSFiiiixo (Briton).- The onM tub would strengthen 
you. You are not III form. No one is who pcrspiirs 
t<x> retulily. Take tou drops of dialysed Iron In a 
little cold u-nter twice a day after me^ for a month. 

Sqcirrrl and Cagk (Bourgoyne).—1. “Exchangeand 
Mart ” pn]ier. Or write to Mr. Sumner. 13S Oxford 
I'trcct. 2. We do not know now of any artificial ice 
pond ill London. 

CiiirKEx nii::A>TKn (New Reader).-No, it is a mal- 
fcirmatioii o( tin- lioiies from early soflening. Don't 
be clilekcn-liciirteil on that account. Many a brare 
and plucky young man bos a pigeon chest. 

The ('"i.d Bath (Ernest).—It does not follow that yoa 
hare inlicrite<I consumption. If you arc not ill the 
bath will tone and strengthen the sy-stem. and what- 
aoever does this must tcud to the maiiileiuiice of 
health. 

Straight Legs (Subscriber).—N o, not after the bones 
arc set. 

Doctor on IlRniiAMST (T. K. L.).—The doctor, ol 
course; the other U au impudeut quack. 

fo.x Tehicikr ash Worms ( J. Sense).—Cannot advise 
l.iy letter. S|>nitt's worm {lowdcrs are an cfft'Ctual 
ciire. Price 1«. a box. Any chemist. Fullest direc- 
tlon.s giveu. 

Coi.D Cnii.iAi (T. Monkman).—Your nerves are fiiie'y 
.strung, that is all. Don't alarm yourself. Only obey 
all tlic rules of hetilili. Early greyness of hair is 
often lierLsliUry, ami comes with the rheumatic dia- 
thesl.s. 

PiMfi.n-'. trrr. (S. E. I,ong).- Reml answer to B. Boy. 
Pimples are n common complaint about your time of 
life, and generally indicate heat of blood. If your 
gums lire pale, however, you should try ten drops of 
tincture of iron thrice daily in a little cold water 
after mmls. By all meant take the bath. Borax 
lotion will do good. 



** 'TiB bard to give the band where the heart can never be.” 
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THE 

SILVER WUrSTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL 
ANI> HOME. 

By Rev. A. X. m.a., f.o.s., 

AiUSor of “Hiyhphl Storing * C»tU T.i**"'" •• The 
DU-Order of the Bath," ett. 

CHAPTEB XI.—ENTERING THE LISTS. 

^MANDA College hatl just broken up for 
tlie vacation. They always called it 
vacation, as behtted a collegiate establish¬ 
ment. But since many of the scholars 
were not above spending most of theii 
money at the pastry-cook’s, and enlivening 
the journey home with pea-shooters, they 
did not materially differ &om schoolboy's 
in two points, and might with propriety 
liave retained the time-honoured word 
hoHdayt. 


“ Supported the etaccerinc form of Robert.” 
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The principal hotel at Milbumham 
found plenty of custom during the examina¬ 
tion week. Parents from various parts 
brought down their boys, and most of 
them patronised the King’s Arms. 

The quadrangle of the college presented 
an interesting study as the candidates and 
their friends assembled at ten minutes 
before 9 a.m. 

There was the clergyman, whose faded 
cloth and shabby wide-awake offered 
an eloquent appe^ to the sjunpathy of 
the examiners, since on a scholarship 
depended for him the question whether 
his boy should be educated as he desired 
or not. 

There was the aforesaid clergyman's 
son, a youth evidently home-nurtured and 
unfamiliar with the ways of boys. An 
air of antiquity breathed f^om that youth— 
be stood forth among the fifty other 
candidates alone and peculiar. He wore 
a hat of limp straw trimmed with ribbon 
once blue. His face looked older than 
his years. His jacket, apparently home¬ 
made, resembling no garment ever cut by 
tailor, was patched with pieces of cloth 
alien to the original fabric, and confined 
roimd the waist by a black leathern belt 
with buckle fashioned like a snake. His 
knickerbockers over-topped a pair of solid 
calves covered by thick worsted stockings, 
one of which drooped dismally over his 
Hlucher shoe. His walk might have been 
studied from a village cow-boy. And 
when he spoke his voice and speech 
seemed to have gathered tone from such 
a companionship. 

Side by side with this rugged anomaly 
was a bevy of smart-looking youngsters 
in tall bats, broad collars glistering white, 
Eton suits, and kid gloves, escorted by a 
still smarter ma3ter,evidently from Oxford, 
the pink of politeness and manly grace. 

There was the anxious mother, looking 
hot and haggard, with strands of hair 
straying at random about her face, with 
bonnet-strings untied, that she might 
breathe more freely, prompting her boy 
till the last moment with shreds of infor¬ 
mation ; reminding him that Henry viii 
had six wives like Bluebeard, and that 
twelve times seven is eighty-four. “ Pro¬ 
mise me not to make any mistakes, 
darling. I know yon ought to get oil the 
scholarships, if you really try.” 

“Ailright, mal" 

Amid many changes rung upon such 
types was Mrs. Edendale, standing some¬ 
what apart Irom the rest, with Bobby at 
her side, trying not to show her nervous¬ 
ness, lest it might add to his own. 

But, like the lion of Androclus, who, by 
his superior size and ferocity over the 
other wild beasts, attracted the eyes of all 
the spectators, there was one among the 
candidates whom no parent could help 
noticing. 

“ "What a handsome boy I ” “ "Who is 
that nice-looking boy, I wonder ? ” “ ^Mjat 
a remarkably fine face that boy has I ” 
Such remarks were audibly uttered as 
Angus Alroy joined the group, accompanied 
by Alan Sinclair. 

His white straw hat and dark-blue 
ribbon enhanced the singular clearness of 
his olive complexion. His long black eye¬ 
lashes and fiaabing eyes, his straight nose 
and perfect mouth, contributed to represent 
a face which arrested the observer, for a 
moment at least. .\nd when ho spoke to 
his friend his face lit up with such won- 
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droos animation that it was a pleasure to 
look upon it. 

Suddenly he took something from his 
pocket, which he put to his lips, and a 
shrill silvery whistle resounded. The 
tutor raised his hand with a gesture of 
amused rebuke, and the boy, with a laugh, 
bounded forward to mingle with the 
moving stream of candidates. 

For the great clock had chimed and 
struck the hour. The hall-doors were 
thrown open. 

The Warden's stately figure appeared 
at the entrance, and as he bowed with 
courteous dignity to the parents and 
friends, the boys hurried up the steps. 
When the last of them had passed in, the 
solemn portals were again closed, and the 
elder portion of the assemblage wended 
their way across the quadrangle to spend 
an anxious interval until their sons shonld 
he released from the inquisitorial chamber. 

At such a time the parental heart 
warms towards a sympathetic brother. 
Paterfamilias the first forgets for a while 
his stilted insular reserve. He meets 
Paterfamilias the second in the coffee- 
room of the hotel; each is eager for the 
“ Times " to beguile the anxious hours, but 
it osds in neither satisfying his wish. They 
get to tn-lkin ^ of the examination, compar¬ 
ing notes upon their sons' ages and attain¬ 
ments ; they drift off into mutual question 
and answer respecting their respective 
parishes or neighoourhoods; they discuss 
politics or socid matters; but ^ey pre¬ 
sently revert to the all-absorbing interest 
of Latin prose and arithmetic, over which 
their boys are endeavouring to prove their 
title to distinction. 

They get on to, “ When I was a boy, 
sir, things were very different. I tell you 
there is a tap in Chamber Court at Win¬ 
chester, at which, in company with a 
dozen freezing youngsters, I used to shiver 
on a winter’s morning till my turn came 
to have a wash! ” And so on. One way 
or another the time passes without either 
of them passing the “ Times ” to the 
other; and off they hurry to await the 
dissolution of the juvenile conclave. 

Again the doors are thrown open, and 
the candidates come forth. Some look 
pale, and stray locks of hair straggling 
over foreheads give an air of learned 
abstraction to other faces. Some show 
their papers to their elders, and a brisk 
conversation ensues upon the work done. 
Some compare their answers with those 
of others. 

But the general inclination seems to be 
to get out of the college precincts as soon 
as possible, and make the most of the 
brief liberty before they will again be re¬ 
quired for the afternoon papers. It was 
needful to make tracks for luficb, and 
possibly find opportunity afterwards for 
enjoying the fresh air and sunshine. 

Mrs. Edendale, as she walked with 
Bobby across the quadrangle, looked up 
to admire the noble buildings; the 
mouldering greys of the ancient stone 
formed such a harmonious contrast to the 
brilliant flower-boxes which graced the 
windows. In the deep cool gloom of one 
of tho upper rooms, behind the wide- 
opened window, she espied in caps and 
gowns the figures of two or three members 
of the collegiate staff. Her eyes in¬ 
stantly fell, but in her fond mother’s heart 
there flashed a ray of hope that those 
learned gentlemen were looking kin^y 


upon Bobby, and thinking how well his 
figure would look in a scholar’s govni. 

She was filled with ambition for her 
son to distinguish himselfi In her eyes 
he was perfect in every way. She men¬ 
tally compared him with the other candi¬ 
dates, and wondered if there cotild be any 
shadow of doubt about Bobby's superiority 
over them all. There was only one among 
them who, by her admission, could at all 
compare with Bobby. 

Mrs. Edendale continued her reflections 
as she walked towards the college gates. 
Bobby bad such excellent abilities—she 
was certain of that. If ever a master 
doubted the fact, it must be from want of 
insight into his tme character. ^\Tio 
could estimate his qualifications better 
than his mother, whose pleasantest study 
was centred in her only child ? 

Mrs. Edendale cared little for the 
pecuniary advantage of a scholarship. 
Her means were ample for her own wants, 
and left a plentiful margin for Bobby’s 
education. But she craved eagerly for 
distinction—it woiUd set an officii stamp 
upon her son’s intellectual excellence. It 
would silence once and for ever the cruel, 
unjust hints which she had heard indi¬ 
rectly from time to time depreciating her 
darling’s attainments. The fact cannot 
be disguised that she was in some respects 
a fond and foolish mother, and that Bobby 
was considered by many a spoilt boy. 

“ How did you like the papers, Bobby 
darling ? Were they very difficult ? ” 

“ Bather, mother ; I should just think 
they were 1 The Latin prose was horrid t 
It had a lot of Greek verses in it. Fancy 
having to turn Greek verses into Latin 
prose! ” 

“ That does sound very difficult! But I 
daresay you did it quite as weU as the 
others.” 

“No, I’m sure I didn’t—I only tried 
half of it. I never got to the Greek. 
Several of the chaps did the whole lot.” 

“ But, Bobby darling, I daresay what 
you did was better than theirs. Probably 
they hiirried over it, and did not think as 
carefully as you did.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know—I expect mine was 
fine bosh ! And as for the sums—they 
were fearful! There was a horrible one 
about two trains passing each other! As 
if any one cared how long it would take 1 
I did awfully badly, and I knew it was all 
nonsense sending me in—1 wish you 
hadn’t mode me try! ” 

“ My dear boy, you take too humble a. 
view of your powers. Your dear father 
often said you would make a scholar some 
day, and he must have known.” 

At the college entrance Mrs. Edendale’a 
pony carriage was waiting, and they were 
soon whirled away to Myrtle Dene, where 
the candidate ate a luncheon in every way 
more generous than prudent under the 
circumstances. His mother argued that 
the brain cannot work without fuel, and 
that if an unusual tax is put upon that 
organ, the supply of fuel must be pro¬ 
portionately increased. Therefore she 
helped Bobby to lobster-salad with un¬ 
sparing hand; she pressed him with a 
second cutlet; two volumes of cherry 
tart and Devonshire cream followed; 
and a box of sugary biscuits was then put 
within his reach to tempt the last spark 
of appetite. But Bobby declared he 
should “ burst ” if he swallowed another 
mouthful. 
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Such a lordlj Iiinch demanded time, 
and the hands of the clock were drawing 
unpleasantly near to 2 p.m., when the can¬ 
didates were required for the afternoon 
papers. Bobby was obliged to hurry at 
the last moment, and the quick drive 
under a burning sun did not prove at ail 
conducive to sound digestion. 

The college clock had struck the hour 
some minutes before the panting pony 
drew up at the gates. There were no 
boys in the quadrangle; oaly a few 
scattered parents retracing their lang\iid 
steps on the shady side of the great build¬ 
ings. 

Bobby hurried up, feeling very hot and 
uncomfortable. He entered the room to 
find all the other candidates poring over 
their papers. His entrance caused some 
fiutter of disturbance, which developed 
into a loud titter of mirth, as Edendale, 
after receiving his papers on the dais, 
stumbled and fell with much noise. 

“ Ah,’ ’ said the examiner, “ force devoid 
of counsel falls by its own weight. But 
we need not interpret the omen as fore¬ 
boding you ill—remembering that when 
William the Conqueror leaped upon the 
shore at Bulverhythe be fell on iiis face, 
and a great cry went forth that it was an 
evil omen. But the duke exclaimed, ‘ I 
have taken seisin of this land with both 
my hands.' ” 

These facetious remarks were lost upon 
Robert Edendale, who, very hot and 
fiurried, eventually found his seat and pre¬ 
pared for action. 

The slumbrous atmosphere of the sultry 
summer afternoon seemed oppressive, In 
spite of open windows. The scraping of 
pons was varied by many a yawn and 
sigh of fatigue. Li compassion for the 
evident weariness of his flock, the ex¬ 
aminer said they might take off their 
jackets if they pleased. The privilege 
was gladly accepted by ever^' one except 
Robert Edendale. He took no notice of 
the permission ; yet it did not seem that 
he was preoccupied with the papers 
before him. His head rested heavily on 
his bands. He fidgeted on his chair. Hn 
gradually grew paler in face, and exhibited 
such manifest signals of distress that the 
boys near him wondered at his strange 
behaviour. 


The examiner was busy looking over 
some of the morning’s papers. 

Suddenly the stillness was startled by 
a long drawn cry, followed by words 
uttered in a piping voice : 

“ 1 don't feel well 1 ” 

The voice died away in convulsive sobs. 
Every one jumped, and aU eyes were 
turned towards Edendale, who had risen 
from his seat and was staggering towards 
the door with every appearance of abject 
woe. 

The examiner hastily descended from 
the dais. 

“This is very unfortunate!” he said. 
“I cannot offer to attend you—1 must 
not leave the room. Perhaps one of yon 
will kindly see him safely to the porter’s 
lodge, and ask the porter to fetch the 
matron.” 

The boy nearest the door volunteered 
his services, and with no little diSicnlty 
supported the staggering form of Robert 
Edendale down the flight bf steps outside 
the hall. He then went for the porter, 
who fetched the matron. Robert was 
conveyed between them to the lodge; a 
cab was chartered, and, attended by the 
matron, the patient was taken back to 
Myrtle Dene. 

Mrs. Edendale was filled with grave 
alarm at Bobby's appearance. She at 
once sent for the doctor, and was only 
partially comforted when, after a careful 
medical examination, he assured her that 
her son W'as suffering from indigestion, 
aggravated by the hot weather. 

“ It is so very unfortunate,” said the 
mother; “ my little boy is a candidate for 
the scholarships. He was doing so well 
—he has such excellent abilities—and to 
think that his chance should be spoilt! 
It is really too provoking! ” 

“ Possibly, my dear madam,” said the 
doctor, “a judicious note-to the Warden 
might procure the lad some dispensa¬ 
tion—either in the shape of an extra 
paper, or average marks. I think we 
may rely upon his recovery by to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Then I will certainly write to the 
Warden at once,” said Mrs. Edendale. 
“ But is there really a chance of his being 
equal to the examination to-morrow? 
Poor child, it will sorely tax his strength. 

{To be co'ilinuttl.) 


and I am so a&aid it will lose him the 
chance 1 ” 

“ You need not be over-anxious, madam. 
I will send some medicine in less than 
half an hour, and after a night's rest I 
feel confident your son will be restored to 
his us;ial vigour.” 

The medicine was promptly sent and 
swallowed, and when the dyspeptic 
patient was put to bed, his mother took u 
sheet of scented note-paper and indited a 
letter to the Warden, in which she painted 
her son's indisposition with most sombre 
tints—drawing such a picture of sad- 
ness as would have moved tite hardest 
heart. 

The Warden melted under its influence 
like snow in a sudden thaw. Ho hasted 
to don his best black coat; he smoothcil 
his best hat with a silk handkerchief; he 
drew on a pair of lavender kid gloves, and 
hied him to Myrtle Den© with such speed 
ns was compatible with keeping tolerably 
cool. 

With courteous smiles and honeyed 
words he did his best to allay the lone 
widow’s anxiety, assuring her that every 
allowance should be made for her son; 
that if desirable he should do the rest 
of the papers in a i)rivate room. Mrs. 
Edendale poured forth her gratitude for 
such kind indulgence. She rang for tea, 
and the liveried footman set it forth in the 
daintiest and most refreshing aspect. 

Silver biunisbed to perfection flashed 
on the snowiest of fine linen. Luscious 
grapes and blushing peaches, clotted 
cream and ice—the Warden removed his 
gloves that he might do full justice to tho 
elegant repast. A subdued radiance per¬ 
vaded the room; the soft breeze, laden 
with fragrance of roses and mignonetto, 
was wafted through the shaded windows. 

Amid such graceful siirroimdings the 
Warden surrenderedhimself to thechafrms 
of this sweet lady’s society, and when he 
left the bouse there lingered in his soul 
reminiscences tinted with the couleur dr. 
rose. He reasoned with himself, and 
wondered if the feelings in his heart aro‘:o 
only from admiration—from tho mere 
pleasantness whicii always attaches to the 
presence of a fascinating lady—or whether 
there was a deeper and more potent spell 
at work. Time would show. 
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RODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OP THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Verke 

Author of “Adrift in the Faeiflc," “The Clipper of the Cloudt," etc. 


S OCH had been this strange lamentable 
history. 

For a month Franz de Telek’s life was 
in danger. He recognised nobody—not 
even his man Rotzko. In the height of 
nis fever but one name escaped his lips, 
which were ready to part with their last 
breath : it was that of La Stilla. 

The young count did not die. The 
^lU of the doctors, the incessant c«re of 
Rotzko, together with his own youth and 
constitution, saved Franz de Tdlek. His 


CHAPTER X. 

reason emerged uninjured from this 
terrible struggle. But when memory 
returned to him, when he recalled the 
final tragic scene in “Orlando,” in which 
the soul of the artiste had left her,— 

“ Stilla I my Stilla I ” he cried, stretch¬ 
ing out his hands as if he were applaud¬ 
ing. 

As soon as his master could leave his 
bel, Rotzko persuaded him to leave the 
town and allow himself to be carried 
home to the Castle of Krajowa. But first 


Rotzko accompanied him to Compo Santo 
Isuovo. There Franz throw himself on 
the cruel ground—where he would hav«- 
buried himself by her side. Rotzko at 
last managed to get him away from the 
grave, where he had left all his happiness. 

A few days afterwards Franz de Tt’lek 
had returned to Krajowa. to his old family 
estate. Here he lived for four years in 
absolute retirement, never leaving the 
castle. Neither time nor distance could 
alleviate his grief. Ho wotihl have for- 
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gotten, l)Ut it was impossible. The re¬ 
membrance of La Stilla, vivid as on the 
first day, was bound up with his life, and 
the wound would heal only with death. 

At the time our story begins the young 
count had left the castle for some weeks. 
^Vhat long and pressing arguments Botzko 
had used to prevail on his master to aban¬ 
don the solitude in which he was wasting 
aw’ay I Consolation might be impossible, 
but an attempt at distraction might at 
least be made. 

A plan of a tour was then decided on, 
which consisted in first visiting the 
Transylvanian provinces. Later, Kotzko 
hoped that the yoimg count wonld agree 
to resume the European journey which 


had been intemipted by the sad events 
at Naples. 

Franz de Telek had set out for only a 
short exploration. He and Botzko had 
crossed the Wallachian plains up to the 
imposing mass of the Carpathians; they 
had been among the Yulkan defiles, and, 
after an ascent of Betyezat and an ex¬ 
cursion across the valley of the Maros. 
they had come for a rest to the village of 
M'ei'st, to the King Mathias Inn. 

We know the state of affairs when 
Frau/ de T^lek arrived, and how he bad 
been informed of the incomprehensible 
occurrences of which the castle had been 
the scene. We also know how he had 
ascertained that the castle belonged to 
Baron Bodolphe de Gortz. 


The effect produced by this name was 
too apparent for Master Koltz and the 
other notables not to notice it. And cer¬ 
tainly Botzko did not feel kindly towards 
this Master Koltz, who hod so inoppor¬ 
tunely uttered it, and his stupid stories. 
Why should some ill-chance have brought 
Franz de Telek to this very village of 
Werst, in the neighbourhood of the Castle 
of the Carpathians! 

The young count had become silent. 
His look, w’andering irom one to the 
other, only too clearly indicated the deep 
trouble of his mind, which he was seeking 
in vain to calm. 

Master Koltz and his friends under¬ 
stood that some mysterious tie must exist 


between the Count de T41ek and the 
Boron de Gortz; but, inquisitive as tbe^' 
were, they maintained a seemly reserve. 
Later on they would see what they could 
learn. 

A few minutes afterwards every one 
had left the King Mathias, much per¬ 
plexed at this extraordinary chain of ad¬ 
ventures, which forebode no good to the 
village. 

And now that the young count knew to 
whom the Castle of the Carpathians 
belonged, would he keep his promise ? 
If he went to Karlsburg, would he report 
the matter to the authorities and demand 
their intervention ? That was what the 
biro, the schoolmaster, Dr. Fatak, and 
others were asking. If he did not do this, 


I^Iaster Koltz had resolved to do so. The 
police, being informed of what had oc¬ 
curred, would visit the castle, they would 
see if it were haunted by spirits or 
inhabited by criminals, for the village 
could remain no longer under such a state 
of affairs. 

This would, it is true, be quite useless 
in the opinion of most of the inhabitants. 
To attack the spirits I The swords of the 
gendarmes would be broken like glass, and 
their guns would miss fire each timel 

Franz de T^lek, left alone in the large 
room of the King Mathias, abandoned 
himself to the sad recollections which the 
name of Baron de Gortz had so unhappily 
evoked. 

After remaining in an armchair for an 
hour, as if he were quite exhausted, he 
rose, left the saloon, and went out to the 
end of the terrace and looked away in the 
distance. ‘ ' 

On the ' Plesa ridge, bounded by the 
Orgall plateau, rose the Castle of the 
Carpathians. 

There had lived that strange personage, 
the frequenter of San Carlo, the man who 
had inspired such insiumountable terror 
in the imfortunate La Stilla. But at 
present the castle was deserted, and 
Boron de Gortz had not returned to it 
'since be had lied from Naples. None 
knew what had become of him, and it was 
possible he had, as rumour stated, put 
an end to his existence after the death of 
the great artiste. 

Franz wandered in this •way across the 
field of supposition, knowing not where 
to stop. On the other hand, the adventure 
of the forester Nic Deck to a certain 
extent troubled him, and he would have 
liked to have unra\'elled the mystery-, if 
it were only to reassure the people of 
Werst. 

Added to this, the young count had no 
doubt that it was a band of thieves who 
had taken refuge in the castle, and he 
had resolved to keep his promise and put 
a stop to the mancenvres of these sham 
ghosts by giving information to the police 
at Karlsburg. 

But before taking steps in the matter, 
Franz resolved to have the most circum¬ 
stantial details of the affair. For this 
object the best thing to do was to apply 
to the young forester in person, and 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
before returning to the inn, he presented 
himself at the biro's house. 

Master Koltz showed that he was much 
honoured to receive a gentleman like the 
Count de Tt§lek, this descendant of a noble 
Roumanian race, to whom the village of 
Werst w'ould be indebted for the recovery 
of its peace and prosperity, for then tra¬ 
vellers would return to visit the country, 
and pay the customary tolls, without 
having to fear the malevolent spirits of 
the Castle of the Carpathians, etc., etc. 

Franz de T41ek thanked Master Koltz 
for his compliments, and asked to be 
allowed to see Nic Deck, if he had no 
objection. 

“ None at all, count,” replied the biro. 
“ The g^ant Nic is going on as well m 
possible, and will soon return to his 
work.” 

And turning to his daughter, who had 
just entered the room, he said: “Is tliat 
not true, Miriota ? ” , ,, 

“ May Heaven grant it so, my father.’ 
replied Miriota, in an agitated voice. 
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Franz was charmed by the girl's grace¬ 
ful greeting. And seeing she was still 
anxions regarding the state of her be¬ 
trothed, be hastened to ask her for some 
explanation on the subject. 

’•From what I have heard," he said, 
“ Nic Deck has not been seriously hurt." 

“Ko, count," said Miriota, ‘*and 
Heaven be praised for it 1" 

“ You have a physician at "Werst ? ” 

“ Hum!" said Master Eoltz, in a tone 
that was not very flattering to the old 
(quarantine man. 

“ We have Doctor Patak," replied 
Miriota. 

“ He who accompanied 2sic Deck to the 
Castle of the Carpathians ? " 

" Yes.” 

" I should like to see your betrothed for 
his own sake, and obtain the most precise 
details of this adventure." 

" He will be glad to give you them, 
even though it may fatigue him a little." 

- " Oh, 1 will not abuse the opportunity, 
and I wiU do nothing that can injure Hie 
Deck." 

" I know that." 

“ When is your marriage to take 
place ? ” 

“ In a fortnight," said the biro. 

" Then 1 shall have the pleasure of 
being present, if Master Koltz will give 
me an invitation-” 

“ Such an honour. Count-” 

“In a fortnight then, it is understood; 
and I am sure that Nic Deck will be well 
again as soon as he can take a walk with 
his betrothed." 

“ God protect him 1 ” replied the girl as 
she blushed. 

And her charming face betrayed such 
! 4 )parent anxiety that Franz asked lier 
the reason. 

“Yes, may God protect him!” replied 
Miriota; “ for in endeavouring to enter 
the castle in spite of the prohibition, Kic 
has defied the spirits. And who knows if 
they may not set themselves to injure 
him all hiis life ? ” 

“Oh 1 as for that," replied Franz, “ we 
will have it all put straight, I promise 
you." 

“ Nothing will happen to my poor Nic ? " 

“ Nothing; and, thanks to the police, 
you will be able to visit the castle in a 
few days, and be quite as safe os in the 
street at Werst.” 

The young coimt, thinking it inoppor¬ 
tune to discuss the question of the super¬ 
natural, asked Miriota to show him the 
way to the forester's room. 

This the girl hastened to do, and soon 
after she and her father left him alone 
with Nic. 

Nic Deck bad been informed of the 
arrival of the two travellers at the King 
Mathias Inn. ISeated in an old arm¬ 
chair as large as a sentry-box, he rose to 
receive his visitor. As he now suffered 
blit little from the paralysis with which 
he bad been momentarily struck, he was 
sufficiently well to reply to the count's 
questions. 

“ Nic Deck," said Franz, after a friendly 
shake of the hand, “ I would first ask you 
if yon really believe in the presence of 
evU spirits at the Castle of the Carpa¬ 
thians ? " 

“ I am compelled to believe it," replied 
Nic Deck. 

“And it was they who kept you from 
getting over the castle wall ? ’’ 


“ I have no doubt of it." 

" And why, if you please ? " 

“ Because if they were not spirits, what 
happened to me would be inexplicable.” 

“ Will you have the goodness to tell me, 
without omitting anything, what really 
did happen ? ” 

Nic Deck told his story item by item. 
He could only confirm the facts which 
Franz had beard in his conversation with 
the guests at the King Mathias—facts 
on which, as we know, the young count 
put a purely natural interpretation. 

In short, the occurrences of this night 
of adventure could be easily explained if 
human beings, criminal or otherwise, oc¬ 
cupied the ca^e, and bad the machinery 


capable of producing these phantasmal 
effects. As to Doctor Patak’s peculiar 
assertion tliat he was chained to the 
ground by some force, it could only be 
supposed that be had been the sport of 
some illusion. What was most likely 
was that his limbs had failed him simply 
because he was mad with terror, and tliat 
Franz declared to the young forester. 

“ What I" said Nic Deck, “ would it be at 
the moment he wanted to nm that his 
legs would fail the coward? That is 
hudly likely, you must admit." 

“ Well," continued Franz, “ let us ad¬ 
mit that his legs were caught in some 
trap, probably hidden under the grass at 
the bottom of the ditch." 
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“ When a trap closes," said the forester, 
“ it harts you cruelly, it tears your flesh, 
and Doctor Patak’s legs have no trace of 
a wound.” 

“ Your observation is correct, Nic Deck; 
but if it be true that the doctor could not 
get away, it most be that his legs were 
caught in some snare.” 

“ Then I will ask you how this snare 
could open of itself to set the doctor at 
liberty ? ” 

Franz was too much puzzled to reply. 

“ But, count, I leave to you all that 
concerns Doctor Patak. After all, I can 
only speak of what I know of myself.’' 

“ Yes, let us leave the doctor, and speak 
of what happened to you, Nic Deck.” 


“ happened to me was clear 

enougli. There is no doubt I received a 
terrible shock, and that in a way which is 
xmnatural.” 

“ There is no appearance of a wound 
on your body ? " a^ed Franz. 

“None; and yet I was struck with 
terrible violence.” 

“ Was it just when you put your hand 
on the ironwork of the drawbridge ? " 

“Yes; just as I touched it, 1 seemed 
as if I were paralysed. Fortunately my 
hand which held we chain did not leavo 
go, and I slipped down into the bottom of 
the ditch, where the doctor found me 
senseless." 

Franz shook his head with the air of a 
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man whom these explanations left incredu¬ 
lous. 

“ You see,” continued Kic Deck, “ what 
I have told you is no dream; and if for 
eight days I remained full lengtli on the 
bed. without the use of arms or legs, it is 
not reasonable to say 1 must liave ima¬ 
gined it all.” 

” 1 do not attempt to do that,” said the 
count; *‘ it is only too certain you received 
a bnital shock.” 

“ Brutal and diabolic.” 

‘‘No—and in that w’o differ, Nic Deck. 
You believe you were struck by some 
supernatural being, and I do not.” 

” Will you then explain what happened 
to me? ” 

‘‘I cannot do that 3 ’et, Nic Deck : but 
rest assured all will bo explained, and in 
a most simple manner.” 

” May God grant it so ! ” 

“Tell me,” said Franz, “has this 
castle belonged all along to the Gortz 
family? ” 

“ Yes ; and it belongs to it now, although 
the last descendant of the family, Baron 
Rudolphe, dis.appeared, and no one has 
heard of him since.” 

When did he disappear? ” 

“ About twenty years ago.” 

“ Twenty j-ears ? ’ 

“Yes. One day Baron Bodolphe left 
the castle, of which the last servant died 
a few months after his departure; and no 
one has seen him since.” 

“ And since then no one has set foot in 
the castle ? ” 

“ No one.” 

“ And what is thought about him in the 
neighbourhood ? ” 

“ It is supposed that Baron Bodolphe 
died abroad a short time after be dis- 
a]>pcared.” 

" Then it is supposed wrong, Nic Deck. 
The baron is still alive—at least he was so 
five years ago.” 

** He is olive ? ” 

Yes, in Italy—at Naples." 

“ You have seen him ? ” 

“ 1 have seen him. 

“ And during the five years ? ” 

“ I have heard nothing about him.” 

The young forester thought for a 
moment or so. An idea had occurred to 
him, an idea he hesitated to formulate. 
At length he made up his mind, and. 


raising his head and knitting his brow, he 
said: 

“It is not probable that Baron de 
Gortz has returned to the country with 
the intention of shutting himself up in the 
castle? ” 

“No—it is hardly probable, Nic Deck.” 

And yet this was the thought which 
had begun to take shape in the mind of 
the yoimg count. Was it not possible 
that this personage, whose existence had 
always been so enigmatic, had taken 
refuge in the castle after he left Naples ? 
Then, thanks to superstitious beliefs skil¬ 
fully acted upon, would it not be easy for 
him to live in isolation, to defend himself 
against every unwelcome search, it being 
understood that he knew the state of 
mind that prevailed in the surrounding 
country ? 

But yet Franz thought it useless to 
launch the Werstians on this hypothesis. 
It would have been necessary to have put 
them in possession of facts which were 
too personal to him. Besides, he would 
have convinced nobody, and t^t he saw 
clearly enough when Nic Deck^ded: 

“ If it is Baron Bodolphe who is in the 
castle, we shall have to believe that Baron 
Bodolphe is the Chort, for only the Chort 
could have treated me in that way.” 

Desirous of*not returning over the same 
ground, Franz changed the course of the 
conversation. After employing every 
means to reassure the young forester as 
to the consequences of his attempt, he 
made him promise not to renew it. That 
was not his affair, it was the business of 
the authorities, and the Karlsburg police 
would know how to discover the mystery 
of the Castle of the Carpathians. 

The young count then took leave of 
Nic Deck, recommending him to get well 
as quickly as possible, so as not to delay 
his marriage with the fair Miriota, at 
which he promised to be present. 

Absorbed in his reflections, Franz 
returned to the King Mathias and did not 
go out again that day. 

At six o’clock Jonas served his dinner 
in the large room, when, by a praiseworthy 
feeling of reserve, neither Master Koltz 
nor any of the villagers came to trouble 
his solitude. 

About eight o'clock Botzko said to the 
young count: 


“You have no further need of me, 
master? ” 

“ No, Botzko." 

“ Then I will go and smoke my pipe on 
the terrace.” 

“ Go, Botzko, go.” 

Lounging in on annehair, Franz again 
began to think of all that had passed. 
He was at Naples on the never-to-be- 
forgotten evening. He saw the Baron 
De Gortz at the moment when, for the 
first time, this man appeared to him, his 
head out of the box, liis piercing look 
ardently fixed on the artiste. Then his 
thoughts recurred to the letter signed by 
this strange personage, which accused 
him, Franz de T^lok, of having killed La 
fStilla. 

Lost in his recollections, Franz felt 
sleep come over him little by little. But 
he was still in that transition state when 
one can perceive the least noise, when a 
surprising phenomenon took place. 

It seemed that a voice sweet and mo¬ 
dulated made itself beard in this room 
where Franz was alone, quite alone. 
Without knowing whether he dreamt or 
not, Franz rose and listened. 

Yesl It seemed as though a mouth 
came close to his ear, and invisible lips 
gave forth the expressive melody of 
btefano inspired by these words : 

“ Kcl ^anliiio <]c' mille fieri 
Atidlamo, mio ciiore. . . .” 

This romance Franz knew. This romance 
of inefl'able sweetness La Stilla had sung 
in the concert she bad given before her 
farewell performance. 

Unconsciously Franz abandoned him¬ 
self to the charm of hearing it once again. 

Then the phrase ended, and the voice, 
gradually’ growing fainter, died away with 
the last viWtions of the air. 

But Franz roused himself from his 
torpor. He straightened himself up 
abruptly. He held his breath to seize 
some distant echo of this voice which 
went to his heart. 

All was silent within and without. 

“Her voice I ” he murmured. “Yes! 
it was really her voice—the voice I loved 
so much.” 

Then returning to himself he said ; 

“ 1 was asleep, and 1 dreamed.” 
i,To be eonttnueei.) 


PRESS-GANG AND ICE-PLOE. 

A STBANGE STOBY OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


L ATiTUDE68'’N.,longitude32‘’W. Aug. 
‘21. Standing off and on till the 
gale blows over. No sign of the boat. 
Drift ice very thick. Leeway and drift S. 
by E. 7 knots an hour (app.).” So I penned 
the log five months later, and putting away 
the pouncebox I returned to the deck from 
which 1 had been absent scarcely five 
minutes together all the previous day and 
night. 

Susanne’s dainty little parting gift had 
for the past five months held us luck in 
all bounty, and from the time of our 
slipping the press-gang until the previous 
day, all had gone well with us. Then wo 


CHAPTER in. 

sighted a large whale, and though the 
weather was rising for mischief the boats 
were launched, and after two false tries 
one boat fastened, but the fish headed 
away for the shore ice with the boat in 
tow, and disappeared in the fog. 

Every hour the weather grew worse, 
until by midnight the ship was snugged 
down under close-reefed topsails and the 
wing of the main-course. At intervals we 
fired a gun, but the gale shifted the ice in 
a manner that boded ill for the boat if they 
had taken refuge among the floes; w'hile 
on the other hand, if they had blown out 
to sea, it was doubtful if they could fetch 


up to us again. Still, at all hazards, I 
meant to hang on about the position they 
had left us, though the frequent and un¬ 
avoidable contact with the drifting floes 
would make the ship tremble from keel 
to truck, and the chill whistling wind 
sucked the tears in our eyes with its bitter 
keenness, as in vain I scanned every point 
for a sign of the missing boat; but it was 
not far 1 could see, so thick drove the mist. 

As I watched a great floe grew out of 
the storm wrack. It was of so vast a 
length that either end was lost to sight, 
and it bid fair to swamp us if it fell foul. 
As it came driving down before the gale 
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wd coold see the smaller floes crushed 
aud tumbled under its immense size and 
power. Not a lane or the smallest opening 
broke its long edge. Seeing there was not 
a moment to lose I ordered the helm 
aweather and all hands ease sheets. 

As the ship fell away and caught the 
full force of the wind, she lay over until 
tho water was washing half way along the 
waist, then swinging to her bearings she 
sprang forward through the smother, 
flinging up such a deluge over the bows 
that it washed aft as far as the poop 
break. 

For full half a mile we tore along, the 
floe nearing us every moment, when, to 
our great joy, we saw a break between it 
and a vast iceberg to leeward. Hauling 
our wind again, and while the men were 
snugging in the sheets, 1 heard a noisy 
clamouring among them, and one and all 
were hanging on the weather side eagerly 
pointing to something on the approaching 
floe. It was a man running and shouting 
as he went towards the corner we were 
heading for. 

The floe was now only a couple of ships’ 
lengths off, and there was just one chance 
for him, if we could shave the floe near 
enough for him to jump as we passed the 
comer. Waving him on with encouraging 
shouts we edged nearer, I conning the 
ship. It was all done in a flash. There 
was a great crunching heave as the ship 
caught the underwater spur of the ice; 
the men a cluster of bees along the rail; 
a big shout of success and up we swung 
into the wind, and into clear water round 
the corner of the floe; and none too soon, 
for the yards in their lean must have 
scraped the berg to leeward. 

The rescued man was brought aft, and 
though in all probability we had saved a 
human soul from a miserable death, 1 own 
to being extremely disappointed in not 
finding him one of our boat’s crew. The 
man was an Esquirao, and clad with skin 
jacket and trousers; he stood in a circle 
of our curious men, a good-natured smile 
on his dark brown face, from which his 
long black hair was carefully held back 
with a string of beads. To all our 
questioning bis only answer was a sound 
something like the “ mooing ” of a cow, 
accompanied with a succession of beaming 
smiles, until his black eyes were lost in a 
couple of slant slits. As we could gain 
nothing from him as to how we found him 
adrift, I ordered the men to give him some 
food; the ravenous way in which he seized 
it told us better than words in what ex¬ 
tremity we had found him. No doubt he 
had been caught by the gale, and bad bis 
kajack or little boat crushed by tho ice 
on which he was forced to seek refuge, 
and then drifted helplessly from the 
shore. 

The mate came aft, having tended the 
backing of the mainyard, and though the 
sea had an ugly run, we lay quite easy, 
save for an occasional greentopper coming 
now and again as a reminder to keep our 
weather eye on the lift. 

“ Well, Mr. Yolker.” I said to him, 
“ what do you think of it now ? ” 

“We had better stick as we are, sir,” 
be answered. 

“ But suppose they hare blown off the 
ice.” 

The mate looked round the near horizon, 
considering some short time before ex¬ 
pressing any decided opinion. 


“ No,” he said at length, “ I don’t think 
that. The fish was making in with them, 
and when the wind came they would 
push right in for the shore ice and get 
the boat up somewhere, and trust to our 
waiting the gale blowing out—leastways, 
that's my ’pinion, sir.” 

I was gl{^ to find him still holding the 
same view as myself, and we went for¬ 
ward to see how the castaway was getting 
on, as there seemed to be some little stir 
among the men surrounding him. “ He's 
got something he wants to tell us,” sang 
out the harpooner. “And for the life o' 
us we can’t riddle him.” 

As we staggered up, the Esquimo tamed 
to us with his everlasting smile to attract 
our attention. Then he went up to one 
of the men and gently pushed him against 
the bulwarks; be took another in the 
same way, then another and another, 
until he had got some ten or eleven of 
the crew all grinning os they hung on the 
rail, bobbing to the sprays like a bundle 
of puppets. 

The little man, well satisfled with the 
first act of tho play, made sure of our 
attention; then he went up to a boat and 
slapped its sides, and pointed with many 
uncouth gestures towards the north-west. 
For a minute or two we looked at him 
totally at a loss for the title of bis 
comedy. Then with a flash we bad it, 
and the mate and I broke into a simul¬ 
taneous shout. “ He had seen our boat 
and the men; that was sure.” 

“ What say you ? ” I asked the mate. 

“ He’s seen them, sure enough; but 
how’s he to know that they are over 
there now,” and he jerked his head 
north-westward. “ Look,” he continued, 
“ at the way that floe was driving, nine 
good knots as I’m a sinner, for wind and 
stream had hold of it. and he on it." 

“ Yes, that is true enough,” I said; “ but 
the floe was in the strength of the drift 
current, and the boat would naturally 
make for the inshore where the drift is 
less; and the Esqiiimo must have known 
he was drifting faster or he would have 
pointed to the westward. “ Yes,” 1 con¬ 
cluded, “it’s north-west they are;” and 
after some more figuring wo managed to 
get the little man to understand wc knew 
what his play was about, at which he 
became as a child in his glee. Fully 
resolved, ns soon as the wind moderated, 
to steer in that direction, I asked the 
mate down into the cabin for a good 
bumper to drive the cold out, and toast a 
speedy finding of the boat. 

In another hour the wind had eased 
enough to enable us to lay a course once 
more, and we were soon heading on the 
starboard tack for the distant loom of the 
shore ice. Close in W’e tacked, working 
through the loose ice witliout much 
trouble, as the wind had driven most of it 
well out to sea, taking the thick of the 
fog with it, until by the time the son 
dipped, we were sailing under a steel 
blue sky, decked with clusters of rose- 
flushed clouds slowly rising above the 
long lines of icc running a faint purple 
on the indigo-block sea. About midnight 
—though it was as sunset for lightness— 
as we were busy shaking out the reefs, 
one of the men aloft hailed the deck: 
“ There's something on the ice away over 
the larboard bow.” 

What it was we could not see from the 
deck, so I rattled up aloft to the crow's 


nest, and swept the ice with my spyglass 
in the direction the look-out indicated. 

Yes, there they were, like a handful of 
windblown smuts, racing across the ice 
from the side of a distant berg, which 
towered up above the floes a solitary and 
unmistakable landmark fur miles. 

We bouted ship, my mind greatly re¬ 
lieved from the strain of the last two days, 
and though there was no sign of the boat, 
the loss of it was hardly frit in the good for¬ 
tune of seeing all the men back safe and 
soimd. 

However, we soon sent another boat 
swinging through tho water to bring off 
the wrecked boat's crew, who were no 
doubt hsdf-frozen with the long exposure 
they had undergone. A roaring fire 
and double rations awaited them, not to 
speak of a hearty welcome; and chief and 
foremost was the Esquimo, who danced 
about like a master of the ceremonies. 

“ How did you lose the boat ? ” I asked 
tho harpooner as he came over the side. 

“ Ay I captain,” he cried, “we’ve lost the 
boat. Wt found a ship! Truth, sir, an’ a 
dead old man in charge of her.” 

“ Where does she lie ? ” I asked, a little 
dubious whether the exposure and anxiety 
bod not touched bis head, but the rest of 
the men all chimed in with the same 
story. 

“ She’s wind’rd side of the big berg, and 
nipped in a cruel way.” 

“ Did you try if the man were dead, or 
only unconscious ? ” 

“Dead!” cried the harpooner; “he’ll 
never wake again in this world. Why, he’s 
an old shellback, and the ship looks as if 
she hod been kicked out of a wrecker’s 
yard, she’s that old and rotten-looking.” 

His strange tale filled me with a host 
of queer fancies. What if it were some 
old galleon that had been driven out of 
her course in going north-about ? Such 
things had been, and if that were true of 
this ship, why, it followed as a matter of 
course, that galleon, silver, gold, and riches 
were one and the same thing, or the 
stories I had listened to when a boy from 
the old mariners basking round the fires 
in the Trinity House, their streamy eyes 
growing brighter as they recalled past 
glories, were only inventions of their 
second childhood. Sti ange it is how one’s 
childhood’s fancies keep ever bright and 
tempting, waiting the least slip of every¬ 
day restraint to flash out, and, with a mo¬ 
mentary splendour, dim into shadow tho 
commonplace reality of the present. 

I hardly gave the men time for bite or 
sup before I ordered the boat away, and 
soon I was scrambling, in company with 
the harpooner, across ihe rough pack icc. 
towards the towering berg, the only break 
in the miles upon miles of thin white 
plain. We had some rough titmbles before 
we reached the berg, which, on the side we 
approached, rose up in a sheer cliff, some 
seventy or eighty feet high. On rounding 
tho angle I saw that it fell away into a 
stirep slope on the weather side, finishing 
in a flat some half a ship's length in 
breadth. 

I stopped at the sight we opened out. 
On the flat was the ship, a complete wreck 
and no mistake; of all her spars tho 
mizenmast alone was standing. As we 
drew near I saw at a glance that she was 
not of the last fifty years’ build; her 
bulging sides and high narrow poop be¬ 
trayed that, withoutlooking at the massive, 
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open'timb^red stem. The soow and ice 
lay thickly about her, but glimpses of the 
brown tarred sides showed here and there, 
with broken timbers and started planks 
sticking out. This ruin bad been caused by 
a mass of ice that at some time had fallen 
plump amidships, crashing through the 
decks and bursting the stout sides like a 
cheese box. 

We went under the stem; there was a 
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wood grew on good English ground. 
Why," he continued, “just look under 
the transome rise—there's her port as 
large as life, and one we sailed to before 
to-day.” 

I looked, and doubloons, silver, and 
Spanish main flew away in a whiff, and 
as I read I caught my breath. “OF 
HULL," the letters ran plain asapikestaff, 
and then 1 looked higher, and tried to piece 


It was like the rising of the dead, and 
impelled by a strange ^ead I silently mo¬ 
tioned the harpooner to lead the way on 
board. There was no difficulty in this, as 
the great rent in her sides enabled ns to crawl 
in and over the oil tubs on to the deck. 
Wallis led the way to the poop, and we 
entered a door under the half-deck and 
found ourselves in a dark cabin; the chill 
air of the place struck to my bones like a 



laurel wreath on the top and remnants of 
the gilding were still visible. Above the 
cabin ports was a flying scroll of faded 
blue bearing traces of a name: 

EL ABETHIANE. 

“ Is she a Spaniard ? ” I asked the har¬ 
pooner, for he had sailed in south lati¬ 
tudes. 

“ Spaniard ! ” he said, “ not she ; that 


in the missing letters of the ship's name. 
“ EL ABETHIANE." 

“Surely, Wallis," I cried, “it is Eliza¬ 
beth Jane." 

“That’s main likely,” he replied, and as 
he looked on my face exclaimed, “ Why, 
you looks queer, capt'n ; what's amiss ? " 

There had come a great awe over me, for 
without a doubt my grand&ther’s ship lay 
before me. And the dead man in the cabin ! 


shot. After some little trouble we got a 
light, and 1 looked round expecting to see 
the dead man in every shade. 

The place was fitted with unvarnished 
oak, bearing the stains of years and 
smoky lamp?. Two long movable benches 
occupied the place where our ship carried 
lockers built in the framework, and be¬ 
tween them was a long table. The cabin 
was quite orderly, and on opening the 









cupboards not the slightest trace of food 
could be seen; all were full of clothing 
and old charts carefully stowed in oiled 
covers. The after end was partitioned off 
with a bulkhead rising within a foot of the 
deck above. 

“The old man’s in there,” said the 
harpooner, seeing me looking at the after 
end. 1 bad noticed that he made no move 
towards pointing out the body. 

I hung bock with niy hand on the door 
in a moment’s hesitation; tlicn I looked 
in and flashed the l.imp round. As if 
asleep, the old man reposed on his bed- 
place. I went close to him. His face 
was shrivelled hito a dusky brown grey, 
and his beard fell over his chest the 
length of my forearm. By his side was 
an old big-letter Bible, which had fallen 
from his h^ds as the dring eyes searched 
it for peace and consolation in his last 
moments. I reverently covered up the 
body that bad lain so many years in the 
arctic solitude, and returned to the cabin 
in order to make a more careful scorch. 

The open logbook caught my eye as I 
re-entered. It was on the table behind 
the mast, and so 1 had not seen it before. 
Hastily turning to the flyleaf, all doubts 
were set at rest as I read: “ Wialer ship, 
Elizabeth Jane, of the King's port of HuU. 
Brandt Hamilton, master mariner.” 

Quickly running through the leaves, 
which gave at first a repetition of any 
other log entries, such as sailing courses, 
weather, fish captured, etc., I came to 
where they had found open water in a 
latitude where such had never been kno^vn, 
and more too, where no ship had as yet 
reached, 80° N., it gave. Perhaps there 
hod been some miscalculation, but the 
log told of abitndant fish, and, tempted by 
their good fortune, they had stayed until 
the season was for spent. Then in few 
words, and in such as seamen put many a 
tragedy, it gave the list of their disasters, 
from the beginning where they had been 
nipped in the ice and carried by a strange 
current further north than ever, to the 
end where, ill and straitened for food, 
they had begun to abandon all hope of 
their deliverance in this world. The last 
few pages were scrawled in a weak and 
tremulous hand, and finished abruptly as 
though the writer had been overcome 
with weakness and intense cold. 

They ran—“ Hansa and Darbottc have 
gone with the mate in search of the others, 
and to follow the bear tracks they saw 
yesterday. The gale is still rising, and by 
the noises on our starboard we must have 
drifted against another berg. God grant 
the men a safe passage, and that they find 
the others before we are shut in. The cold 
is-” And there the log finished. 

What became of the men is the AJ- 
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mighty’s secret; perhaps the berg closed 
np the low side and cut them off from the 
slup. And as 1 looked up firmn the book 
and caught the moan of the wind over¬ 
head, I could pictiure them stumbling 
back through the gloom and finding the 
terrible barrier that had been raised in 
their absence cutting them off from the 
ship, and with it their one sole chance 
of Ufe. Weak and cold, there they would 
crouch together in the long winter night, 
until, one after another, the fearful cold 
sucked the last spark of life from them, 
whilst at the other side of the impassable 
mass of ice my grandfatlier penned his log 
and died likewise. 

Taking the book, we loft the cabin, and 
found the air outside quite warm after the 
intense chill of the interior. We made a 
hurried search, and if not Spanish gold, 
there was at least good oil; the hold was 
full to the hatches, and by all law it was 
mine. 

Looking from the deck, it was easy to 
see that the ship had beeu nipped in a 
long gulf, and from the end we bad entered 
it was quite possible, if another berg closed 
up, that no one could find the ship. Per¬ 
haps in drifting south the other had been 
detached, and so rendered the ship acces¬ 
sible, otherwise no one could scale the 
steep wall of the berg on which the ship 
was bedded. 

As we returned we were startled by an 
ominous crack ringing like a pistol shot, 
ending in a long crackling “ akeet,” as the 
fracture fiew in all directions. Wallis just 
grasped my ann in time, when from 
the cliff top and not fifty paces in front, 
a mass of ice plunged down. 

“ It’s been breaking up like that all the 
time we wore here,” said the Imrpooner. 
“ It’s rotten with age and soiTth-drifting. 
We shall have to hurry up if we mean to 
lift the oil.” 

We soon had the boats out, and my 
first care was to have the body wrapped 
in a hammock and laid imder our poop. 
The men worked with a will breaking out 
the oil and stowing it on board our ship, 
but towards the next night I noticed a 
change in tlie ice; it was shifting and 
slowly opening out the other side of the 
berg to the ship, until we could see from 
our deck the long gulf and the wreck. 

.'Ul the time tlie men worked in con¬ 
tinual peril of the falling ice and opening 
floes, until at length I was forced to order 
them to desist, so palpable were the signs 
of the near breaking up of the berg. It 
was slowly but surely leaning over, and 
the floes round about had dnfted away 
until it was on the extreme edge of the 
ice pack; the wind too was coming 
afresh, and the little Esquimo saw he had 
no time to waste in getting away, so wo 


put him on the ice, laden with so many 
presents that he could hardly carry them. 

The last boat returned, I called all 
hands, and briefly told them what 1 knew 
about the ship, and how it was the body 
of my grandfather that lay under the 
poop. The tragic part of the story affected 
them but little in comparison with the 
more practical one of their sharing in the 
oil. But it was finally settled to the 
satisfaction of all hands. My grandfather's 
share and anotlier third for the widow 
were to be first set aside with the ship's 
share; then all the rest should go in the 
common lot. “ And now, men, we must 
do our Christian duty and give him 
a sailor's burial.” 

I went below for the prayer-book, and, 
coming on deck again, I found all the 
crew grouped bareheaded round the body- 
on the grating. The wind blew in mourn¬ 
ful gusts, fluttering the flag over the 
corpse and rustling the leaves of my 
book. At a signal, when I was near the 
end of the service, the men raised the body 
to the rail. A loud concussion startled 
us all. We looked across at the berg, and 
just caught sight of the wall of ice rolling 
over in the water; the great flat on 
which the ship rested, its balance gone, 
swung up before our astonished eyes— 
high up in the air, carrying the wreck 
with it—and turned completely over, 
cnishing the ship underneath as it fell t 

For the length of half a minute we 
stood petrified at the sudden transforma¬ 
tion, and totally heedless of the rolling 
v/all of water rushing towards us. Then 
we burst the spell, and from sheer instinct 
flew to the helm and braces, but there was 
not time to shift a rope yam before the 
foaming water reached us. Calling to 
one another in affright, we clung to every 
rope and stanchion. 

The first W'ave sw'ept up, half lifted the 
ship, then crashed on board in a hissing 
green flood, roaring over my hcoil mitil I 
came near choking; but, half stunned as I 
was, I felt thankful wlien I got my head 
clear and found the ship ri<litigwith quick 
and short plunges to the otlier waves 
rolling up. The decks gradually cleared, 
and all liands that could stand wore 
mustered. We foimd three men had re¬ 
ceived serious injuries from the loose deck 
fittings sweeping over them. 

Every movable thing had vanished. 
There was not a boat left, and in vain I 
looked for the grating and its burden. 

An hour later w-e were homeward bound 
before a north-west gale, thundering over 
our quarter witli true arctic fury, ana call¬ 
ing to its aid the white-topped seas which 
roared astern as though loth to yield the 
treasure the ocean hod kept so long. 

[the eku.'J 


HIS FIK8T TEBEE TEBH8. 

A STOEY FOE THE JUNIOES. 


O uvER reached his study, slammed the 
door, and drew the bolt just in time to 
shut out the enemy, who, having nearly 
received the door on his nose, began kicking 
savagely on the panels, uttering a^ul threats 
of far worse vengeance in store if Oliver did 
not open and t^e bis licking quietly; to 


CHAPTEB m. —“AN IRISHUAN.” 

which Oliver replied through the keyhole, 
in a cheerful voice, “Wouldn't you like it, 
old cock ? ”—which was imprudent, but 
fortune favoured him. Suddenly a study- 
door opened a little way up tbe passage: a 
prefect, la^e of limb and deep of voice, who 
waa in the Eleven, and was one of the finest 


fellows in the school, put his head and 
shoulders out and called, “ Who is making 
that row there ! Come here—you 1 ” 

Tbe Tarbrush walked np, looking like a 
puppy when it is caught chasing fowls. 

“ ^Hiat were you making all that row 
about? ” asked tbe prefect. 
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fellows passed, the Tarbrush and his crew 
maintained a respectful silence till they were 
out of bearing, but when any one came 
whose position in the house was not enough 
to secure him respect, he was sure to be 
attacked, sometimes with a jeer at his per¬ 
sonal appearance (the colour of his hair, the 
shape of his clothes or boots), sometimes by 
an attempt to trip him up ; if he was a little 
fellow and took it quietly, he had to consider 
himself fortunate when he was allowed to 
go his way with nothing worse than an in¬ 
sulting epithet from one of them ; if he was 
bigger, and tried a repartee or some retalia tion, 
he was generally assisted on his way with a 
kick, or had his books knocked out of bis 
hands and scattered about the passage, a 
proceeding which was always hugely enjoyed 
by the loafers; in fact, it came to be one of 
their recognised jokes to assemble at the 
house-door a little before the hour for after¬ 
noon school, for the purpose of upsetting the 
small boys who had their arms full of books. 

One afternoon Co was in high spirits; 
he and some of his friends bad caught no 
less than four boys running ; as each came 
up towards the door, Co stepped forward and 
asked him with a serious face, “ I say, have 
you heard the news ? ” and as the boy 
stopped in surprise and turned his head 
towards Co, a boy on the other side of him 
would send his bwks dying, and Co would 
remark with m ock gravity, “ Cat’s de news, 
sar I ” A feeble enough joke, but they all 
appeared to think it very good fun, except 
the luckless youth who had to gather up his 
books and scattered exercise papers. 

The Tarbrush joined the party in time to 
see the fourth of these exploits, and the 
victim happened to be Oliver. When his 
books were sent dying Oliver’s drst impulse 
was to obey the training he had received and 
take it good-naturedly; but the shout of 
laughter stung him into anger : he turned on 
the fellow who had knock^ away his books, 
“You young fool I ” he cried, “ you just pick 
those up again." 

The boy was slightly smaller than Oliver, 
and. being awed for the moment by what he 
knew to Iw justidable anger, he was stepping 
forward to pick them up, when the Tarbrush 
interfered, saying, " No, don’t you do any¬ 
thing of the sort; let him pick them up 
himself.” 

“What have you got to do with it?” 
asked Oliver, turning dercely on the Tar¬ 
brush. 

“If any of you help him, I’ll lick him,” 
said that person. 

Oliver saw that by any further insistence 
on bis part be would only make a fool of 
himself, so he stooped down, clenching his 
teeth hard, gathered up his books, and went 
into school with a derce longing in his heart, 
and yet a quiet voice that kept whispering 
some words persistently to him, words so 
familiar, words that always, somehow, made 
him think of a dim old sword hanging up 
in his bedroom, on which bis eyes ha^ been 


fastened when he drst had listened to them, 
as a little boy, and repeated them steadily 
after his father. 

Immediately after Oliver had left, a study- 
door opened close by, and out came another 
boy who was new that term, an Irishman, by 
name Lestrange; a shoit, square built fellow, 
somewhat older than he looked, and though 
in the Upper Fourth (Co’s form), on friendly 
terms with many of the Fifth. Lestrange bad 
shut up the Tarbrush by a scathing repartee 
when he tried to score off him on the drst 
day he came into the house ; consequently ho 
bod been left alone by the Tarbrush, as not 
safe to be meddled with, ever since. Now, how¬ 
ever, Co was so elated with his success that he 
determined to try the same thing on with 
Lestrange. He did not know that Lestrange, 
sitting in his study close by, had heard the 
whole proceeding each time it took place. 
Accordingly, as he came up with bis books 
under his arm, Co stepped forward, with well- 
feigned excitement on his face, and asked: 
“ I say ! have you beard the news, Le¬ 
strange ? ” 

“ Sure Oi have, and there's the latest tele- 
grum for ye, me bhoy,” replied Lestrange, 
driving his fist straight and hard into the 
middle of Co's waistcoat. With one agonised 
grunt Co’s lean figure folded together like a 
two-foot rule, while Lestrange passed on 
without looking to either side. 

The miseraMe Co not only received no 
sympathy from the Tarbrush, except bis 
guffaws, but he did not wholly recover from 
the effects of that punch in his wind during 
afternoon school, into which he came rather 
late, looking pale and sickly still, much to 
the amusement of the rest of the form, to 
whom Lestrange had described Co's recent 
exploits and subsequent collapse, before the 
master came in. 

Unconsciously, Lestrange by his punch 
into Co's waistcoat had struck (metaphorically 
as well as physically) a blow at that set. To 
discredit one member of a set before the 
eyes of his comrades is the way to begin 
splitting it up. Symptoms of a change began 
to appear soon. One morning after school, a 
few days later, the Tarbrush and Co, with a 
few of their choicest companions, were as¬ 
sembled at their favourite place of meeting 
near the house-steps. The weather was 
drizzly and the pavements were greasy ; it 
was not one of the regular days for “ House 
Little-side” (the practice-game at football 
in wliich every one was obliged to play); con¬ 
sequently most of the fellows had gone off to 
the fives-courts, the gymnasium, or the work¬ 
shop : a few were quiet in their studies, 
reading or writing letters, and the loafers 
found time bang heavy on their hands. 
Tarbrush and the rest of the set had never 
ceased to laugh at Co since be had been 
doubled up by Lestrange, and Co writhed under 
their jests. He long^ to turn the tables. 
On this morning an opportunity presented 
itself; and fortune help^ Co to an extent 
which he bad not expected. 


{To be eonlinutd.) 
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LETTERS TO SCHOOLBOYS. 

By C. £. JOHKSTOXE, B.A. 
n. “onEEsisG.” 


“ A fellow cheeked me and I wanted to 
lick him,” replied the Tarbrush, with as 
much offended dignity as he could summon 
up. The prefect’s first impulse was to give 
him an imposition without more ado for 
creating such a disturbance, but he saw a 
chance for a word in season and so continued 
his examination. 

“ How did he cheek you ? ” 

No answer from the Tarbrush, who looked 
sullen, as if reseating such a personal inquiry. 

“How did be cheek you?” repeated the 
prefect. “ 1 wish to know, because if he 
deserves his licking I’ll not interfere, only 1 
must tell you candidly that 1 have my doubts 
as to what you would call cheek.” 

“ Well, he—er—wouldn’t do something I 
wanted.” 

“ Oh 1 and what right have you to make 
any single fellow in the house obey you, I 
should like to know ? Yon are in the 
Upper Modern Fourth, aren't you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have the Modem Fourth acquired any 
right by their excessive virtue to exact 
o^dienoe from their juniors ? ” 

A sickly smile flickered over the unwhole¬ 
some countenance of the Tarbrush, who, 
writhing under this “prefect-jaw,” hoped to 
humour his judge into letting him go, by 
appearing to appreciate his jokes. He was 
mistaken. The prefect was never more in 
earnest; he saw the sickly smile; he saw 
the motive in it; and he kicked his foot 
against the table-leg to prevent himself 
from lifting the Tarbrush with it across the 
passage. 

“ Well, I don’t care a flip how or why he 
cheeked you,” continued the prefect; “ or in 
what matter be refused to obey you. I am 
jolly glad that there are any of the fags in¬ 
dependent enough to take their own way, and 
not join the select party which you appear to 
patronise.” The prefect now folded his 
arms, leant against the table, and finished 
up his oration thus : “ And I’ll tell you what 
it is, I’ve a very strong notion who the fag 
is that has resisted your assumed authority 
and has dared to remind j ou that you are 
only a fag yourself, in spite of your size,— 
you are big enough for your cap if you had 
the pluck to play up for it;—well, 1 give you 
warning that if you kick up any more of 
these disturbances and go on making your¬ 
self a nuisance and a disgrace to the bouse. 
I'll call a house prefects’ meeting, and have 
you thrashed for one of the rottenest speci¬ 
mens we have ever had the misfortune to har¬ 
bour in this house. Now go to your study.” 

The Tarbrush retired, and was remarkably 
subdued in his manner in public for some 
days to come. But his repentance was no 
deeper than Ahab’s. As soon as the fear of 
punishment began to wear off he continued 
his old course : he went out of bounds simply 
to brag about it; for the same purpose be 
broke all the school rules which he thought 
he could break with safety; he egged on Co 
and his party to acts of rowdyism in the 
house when the prefects were not near, and 
while they did the work that was sure to get 
them into trouble, he looked on, guffawing, 
or sometimes even using bod language, to 
show off before the rest. When the prefects 
came on the scene the Tarbrush had always 
decamped somehow. 

It was a bad time for Oliver and the 
better sort of fags, who held aloof from this 
set. The Tarbrush and his companions were 
nearly always loafing near the steps of the 
house-door. Their chief amusement was to 
pass remarks on every one who came by; Co 
was the wit of the party, and to judge by the 
extravagant bursts of laughter which hailed 
his sayings, he must have been a genius in 
his way. 

If a prefect or any of the bigger Fifth 


B efobe proceeding to discuss the question 
of hoaxing, or “ greening,” as it is more 
often called at school, it may be as well to 
come first to some clear understanding of 
the morality of it. Some people go so far 
as to denounce it os wicked, on the ground 
that “ it involves saying what |,i3 not true, 
which must necessarily, under all circum> 


stances, be wrong.’’ But it has been some¬ 
what humorously pointed out that, if we 
may never say anything which is not 
accurately truthful, we ought never to begin 
a letter “ Dear Sir ” to any one for whom we 
have not a genuine affection, nor ought we 
to thank a hostess for a pleasant evening 
after going to a dull party; while, to speak 
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of the Bun “rising” or “setting” becomes 
positively wicked, since we are all aware 
that the sun does neither the one nor the 
other. Granting, therefore, that we may 
sometimes use such language for general 
convenience, there seems to be no reason 
why the same liberty may not bo allowed for 
the sake of achieving a good juke. But 
it is very easy to carry a hoax too 
far, and under no circumstances can it be 
justified unless it produces results that are 
distinctly humorous, and, at the same time, 
free from malice. Moreover, a boy who is 
constantly “greening ” his fellows must not 
be surprised if occasionally, when he is really 
in earnest, they are unwilling to believe him. 

Borne of the most successful instances of 
“ greening ” that have come under my notice 
were practised, I regret to say, not upon the 
unsuspecting new boy, but upon the pre¬ 
sumably intelligent and wide-awake master, 
though generally, I am bound to admit, on 
one temporarily imported in an emergency. 
An unfortunate man in this position once 
allowed himself to be persuaded that, in the 
particular fonn which be was taking, the 
boys were always permitted to sit with their 
hats on, and their umbrellas up. The boys 
were so astonished at their own success, that 
they went on to point out that the acoustic 
properties of the class-room wore of so 
peculiar a nature, that there was only one 
place in the room from which it was possible 
for a master to make himself decently heard, 
namely, a deep window-ledge, high up on one 
of the walls. Some steps which bad been 
accidentally left by one of the servants were 
indicated as the means by which the in¬ 
structor could ascend this curious rostrum. 
The unfortunate man allowed himself to be 
persuaded, and proceeded to take the lesson, 
standing in the place indicated. The amaze¬ 
ment of one of the other masters, who looked 
in for a moment to deliver a message, can 
well be imagined, when he discovered his 
newly arrived colleague, perched up near the 
ceiling, haranguing a class arrayed to face a 
storm. 

Unfortunately (from a boy's point of view) 
it is not very often that they have the chance 
of dealing with a master so delightfully green 
and innocent. 

Another successful hoax was “ put up ” on 
a new boy who, in an unguarded moment, 
had let out the fact that the following day 
was his birthday. Ue happened to be a shy, 
nervous boy, who nevertheless possessed 
sufficient strength of will to carry him 
through situations in which many a bolder 
boy would have broken down. The wag of 
the form, who was well aware of this fact, 
thought he saw bis way to getting a rise out 
of the form master by means of the new boy. 
He went to him, and assured him that it was 
an old established custom of the school that 
every boy, on his birthday, should stand up 
at the beginning of first lesson, and make a 
little speech, the purport of which was to a.sk 
that the form should be allowed a holiday 
for the rest of the day. This request was 
invariably granted, and the making of the 
speech was a mere formality. Quite un¬ 
suspecting, the other begged him to compose 
a speech for him, which he promised to do, 
on condition that he did not say a word to 
any one about it. Accordingly the next 
morning, when the work of the form was 
just going to begin, this guileless youth, 
having duly learned the promised speech by 
heart, stood np and, in a firm, calm voice, 
began: “ Gentlemen, in accordance with the 
time-honoured custom which has obtained 
for many years in this ancient seat of learn¬ 
ing, etc.” The whole speech was delivered 
so well, and in such evident good faith, that 
the whole form, including the master himself, 
vere in fits of laughter; and the latter, who 


knew his class quite well enough to know 
who must be at the bottom of this very un¬ 
usual proceeding, contented himself with 
administering a very severe reprimand to 
the wag, which did not, however, in his 
opinion counterbalance the complete success 
of the “ green.” 

There occurs to me one more instance of a 
hoax, which so entirely took in its victims 
that no one has. 1 believe, to this day bad 
the courage to reveal the truth to them. It 
happened, not at school, but at Oxford, and 
the person on whom the trick was played 
was a very worthy but somewhat stolid 
undergraduate. At the majority of collies, 
when any undergraduate has committed any 
breach of discipline, it is usual for his tutor 
or the Dean to send round to him a slip of 
paper, on which are printed the words, “ The 

Dean wishes to see Mr_at -,” the 

blank spaces being filled in with the offender's 
name, and the hour at which he is to be inter* 
viewed. One day a man, finding one of these 
blank forms lying about, and thinking that 
it might afterwards be turned to account, 
quietly “ bagged ” it and carried it off. After 
consulting with his friends he decided to fill in 
the name of the worthy youth mentioned 
above, whom we will call Wilkins. The 
latter was rather astonished at receiving such 
a communication, knowing well that be had 
done nothing likely to provoke the censure 
of the Dean, bnt arrived at the Dean's rooms 
at the hour mentioned on the paper. There 
he found several other men, who were duly 
“ragged” for their various offences, and 
dismissed. The Dean, seeing that Wilkins 
still liogered, said politely, “ Do you wish to 
speak to me, Mr. Wilkins ? " 

“No, sir; you sent for me,” was the 
reply. 

“I have no recollection of doing so,” said 
the Dean. 

“ But,” continued Wilkins, “ I found your 
printed notice in my room, stating that you 
wished to see me at one o’clock.” 

He then proceeded further to point out that 
be thought it was very hard that he should 
be brought up there, and kept waiting, while 
various other men were interviewed, and 
then be told that he was not wanted. 

The Dean, who was an extremely con¬ 
scientious though not very agreeable man, 
fully concurred in his opinion, and humbly 
apologised, blaming himself very much for 
his stupidity in having filled in the form with 
Mr. Wilkins's name, in a fit of absence of 
mind, which was, he said, the only way in 
which he could possibly account for it. 
Meanwhile Wilkins went off to lunch in a 
state of great indignation, and subsequently 
related to various people, including the per¬ 
petrators of the joke, how badly the Dean had 
treated him. The most curious thing about 
the whole transaction was that the Dean, who 
was generally a most suspicious person, did 
not ask to see the paper, in which case he 
would certainly have perceived that the name 
was not in his own handwriting. 

One more story may be given of a hoax 
which was certainly very unfair owing to the 
entire helplessness of the victim, but which 
nevertheless produced a very amusing effect. 
The victim was a Greek boy, who, knowing 
no English, was sent over to England to 
reside with Cardinal Manning for a time. It 
so happened that, when he arrived, the 
Cardinal was absent from home, but in the 
meanwhile the members of the household 
were instructed to look after him. They took 
especial pains to explain to him how he 
would have to behave when he was first 
introduced to the Cardinal. The result of 
their careful instruction was that, when be 
first saw the Cardinal, he went up to him and 
in the proper manner knelt down and kissed 
his ring, at the same time saying very solemnly, 
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“ Dommy mak room vor your Ongle,” this 
being his version of what the mischievous 
chaplain had assured him was the correct 
thing to say. 

My advice then to those inclined to go in 
for this particular style of joke is, firstly, 
select a victim not so utterly innocent and 
green as to be unworthy of your steel; 
secondly, make sure that the joke, if suc¬ 
cessful, will be a genuinely funny one, and 
that its results will not be too seriously taken 
to heart; and thirdly, both for your own 
sake and other people’s, whatever the circum¬ 
stances may be, do not try it on too often. 


PERKINS’S COOKERY. 

O n, listen to mo for a minute I 

Though simple my mcaiure may teem, 
Unparalleled sweetness Is in it, 

For toffee itself is the theme. 

8o don't be afmid 1 simll bore you. 

And don't set me down as an ass, 

Wlieo the snbject I'm bringing before yoa 
Is Perkins’s cookery class. 

He cared not Lis leisure to sweeten 
By raids on the pastrycook's shelf. 

Preferring to read “Mrs. Beeton" 

And learn to make tuck for blmseU. 

He used to learn lessons diurnal 
From works upon “Pastry and Sweets,“ 

A ti ll he always bought “ What's-bls-uame's Journal,'' 
To criUclse all the receipts. 

He sometimes oceasioQed a scandal 
By bolting, with recklessness dlrv, 

Potatoes he cooked at the candle 
Instead of in front of the fire. 

Bnt the end of his whole underUking, 

Which moved me this story to write, 

Oocurred when be ventured on making 
Some toffee, last Satnnlay night. 

Two chums be persuaded to aid him, 

By promising shares in the brew, 

And bought, with the subs, that they paid him, 
Some nuts, and a spirit stove too. 

Ris own reedy cash be expended 
On splriU and sugar, with glee, 

And managed, with readiness splendid, 

To collar some butter at tea. 

From bed his oompanions decoyed him 
Before It was prudently late, 

The lack of a saucepan annoyed him 
Till Smltheis suggested a slate. 

Then Jones shook the stove as he filled it 
(Though he vowed that his fingers were firm I) 
Till on Perkins's hat-box he spilled it 
(Which smelt for the rest of the term). 

Then long ere the mixture bsd hardened, 

Came sounds of a “ masterly ” tread, 

And Smithcrs, whose fright may be pardoned. 

Cried "Cai>r.’“ and jumped into Ud. 

Jones blew out the stove, wlilch was blaxlng. 

But neither to bide it would stop: 

So Perkins, with promptness amooing. 

Sot valiantly down on the top. 

But vainly he sat. as if stranded. 

With pluck that can hardly be matched. 

To rise lie was quickly commanded, 

And rose «ri/A /Ae tofftt attached. 

And Jones, who was afterwards needed 
To help him to cut Wmself loose, 

Remarked that his chum had succeeded 
In thoroughly “ cooking hU goose." 

ALFRES LI.VS6AT. 
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W E have now to provide for fixing the ex- 
centric to its rod, and also for connect¬ 
ing the piston-rod with the mechanism of the 


beam, and the valve rod with the valve gear. 
For these purposes we shall require four little 
crossheadsof deal—fig.llareactualsize—and 




Ro. 11 .—Cbosshe-ids. 

thej are to be cut out of a piece inch thick, 
so that their length coincides with the run 
of the grain. Aa is for the piston-rod 
(see fig. 6), J long x ^ broad x ^ thick. 
The groove to be ^ inch deep, and hole for 
the piston-rod to be ^ deep. Also a hole 
must be burnt through, in position shown, at 
right angles to the groove, large enough for 
14-gauge to.fit tightly, sb is to be attached 
to the neck of the excentric strap, ^ long. ^ 
wide, ^ thick, groove ^ deep, and bole in lower 
end in which 14-gauge will fit tight, cc is 
for the other end of the excentric rod, and 
also for the lower end of valve rod, so that you 
will require two of this. § long x -i^wide x i 
thick. Groove I deep, and hole to be bored 
through it at right angles, in which 111-gange 
will fit tight. Also of course holes bored in 
lower ends, one for 19 aud one for 14-gauge. 

The above crossheads must be cut out 
neatly with/a ^larp knife, and the groove 
may easily be sawn, down the grain with the 
edge of your fiat file^ placing the crosshcad 
in the vice while you are working on it. 
When finished, you may glue a on to the 
piston rod, filling the socket with glue and 
twisting the crossbead on. Be careful in 
this case that when the cylinder is placed o-s 
in fig. 2 the crosshead is fixed so that ^he 
pin shall lie across the beam, and also that 
the easiest side of the piston is in the proper 



Flo. 12.—Bhaiuxg.s for Roluvo Bar. 

position. Next glue b on to the neck of the 
excentric strap, and c to one end of the 
excentric rod, and your other copy of c to the 
li’i'-cr end of valve rod. 

Ilofore, however, you can finally connect 
i-xcentric with the valve which it is to 



OWH KODEL CABDBOABD 

By the Rev. L. Meadows White, m.a., 

A Photographie Tour on WhefU," '• Joliingt of a C^cUn; 
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control you must provide some means by 
which the horizontal motion of the excentric 
is converted into the vertical motion of the 
valve. This is done by a rolling bar working 
in a couple of card bearings, placed near 
0 and p on fig. C. The several parts of the 
apparatus are : (a) the rolling bar. 14-gauge, 

2^ long. (6) 2 washers of wowlcn needle 
(Rule V) bored to fit tightly on the rolling 
bar. (c) The bearings as in fig. 12. each cut 
out three times in thick card, and welded 
together with glue in the vice. The hole to 
be bored jf in. above base, and large enough 
for 14-gauge to work in easily without “play.” 
(d) Two arms, fig, 13, made as follows. For 
A, which will connect the rolling bar with the 
valve-rod head, cut out a piece of thick card 



Fig. 13.—I.e\-eu Anji.s ox HorKix-; Bar. 


1 in. X , file off corners, and at one end cut 
a small groove ^ long and wide enough for 
19'gauge to work in. centre of groove to be 
from end of arm. The reason this is a groove 
and not a hole i.s that the end of the rocking- 
bar lever moves in an arc of a circle, while 
the valve rod moves in a straight line. If 
you file the groove and make it quite smooth 
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The other arm n is to connect the small 
excentric rod head with the rolling bar, and 
is 1 inch long x wide, and strengthened as 
in the case of a. The lower end, as you will 
see, is perforated with several holes (19-gaiige) 
as close tof-ether as possible. The hole 
nearest the upper end which is attached to 
the rolling bar. may be ^ inch from the 
centre of the rolling bar. If you fasten the 
end of the excentric rod to the uppermost 
hole the valve will have its greatest motion, 
if to the lower it will have its least motion. 
By this means you will be able when the time 
comes to adjust the valve with great accuracy. 

You will require the following pins for the 3 
crossheads; 1 of 14-gauge | long for piston rod 
head, and 2 of 19-gauge | inch long for valve 
rod and small end of excentric rod. Slip them 
into the crossheads so as not to lose them. 

Now you may take the rolling bar and fit 
it up as follows. At one end slip on one of 
the wooden washers, and fix it with a drop of 
glue BO that ^ inch of the bar projects 
beyond it to the left. Now slip on at the 
right hand end the lever a. Place a drop of 
glue on the bar against the washer, and press 
the lever against it so as to fix it exactly at 
right angles to the bar. Slip on another 
washer so that its right-hand face shall be 
Ifr inch from extreme left-hand end of bar. 
when the glue is dry push on one of the two 
bearings, which should of coarse revolve freely 
on the bar, and lastly, at a distance of li inch 
from lever a, fik lever b, so that it shall be at 
right angles to lever a, and pointing down¬ 
wards when A is pointing towards you. Now 
you may put by this piece of machinery while 
you prepare one of the most important parts 
of your engine. 



Fig. 14.—The Beam. 


with a black-lead pencil it will allow the 
valve rod head spindle to travel backwards 
and forwards along it in its up and down 
motion. The lever a must have a strip of 
card ^ inch x gummed to it at the opposite 
end to the groove to give it strength. At a 
distance of ^ inch from the centre of groove 
bore a hole in both pieces which will fit tight 
on to the rolling bar. 
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THE BEAU. 

Mark out on your thick card a rectangular 
parallelogram, a b n c, of which the sides a b. 
c u shall be 9 inches, and the sides a c b d 
inches. Bisect the parallelogram from top 
to bottom by e f, at 4i inches from each end. 
.\I 80 bisect each of tne two paroUelograms 
thus formed by o h, i k thus splitting up a b, 
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c D into 4 divisions of 2} inches each. Do the 
same for a c, b d, splitting them up into 4 
divisions of inch each, and then further 
bisect these by centre lines from left to right, 
a b, c d, e f, g h. 

Where o h and i k cross each of these font 
lines make a mark |- inch on both sides on 
G H, IX. Likewise at the points a, c, e, g on 
the left, and b, d, f, h on the right, prick off 
^ inch on both sides. These marks are to 
guide you in drawing the curved lines of the 
beam as in figure. This yen may now do. 
and in the two upper sections draw an inner 
line ^ inch from the outer, leaving the ends 
of beam | inch wide. Now draw two lines 
parallel to a c b d at a distance of 1 inch from 
them, and on these lines bore at the ends of 
the 4 sections holes in which 14.gauge will 


fit tight. Likewise in o R, as shown for 16- 
gauge, and in e k in centre of beam for 8- 
gauge, in which the axle must fix tightly. 
Now draw the centre bands in the two top 
sections, inch wide, and then proceed to cut 
out. The sections e f, g b, are the beam 
proper, and the two upper are a fiange to bo 
fixed on each side to give rigidity and finish. 
The shaded parts in the two upper sections 
must be cut right out. The centre bands in 
a b, c d may be cut out and glued on separately. 
First glue ef, gh, together so that the holes 
exactly coincide, and when nearly dry glue 
the bands abed one on each side, and place 
the beam between two flat surfaces and press 
till it is dry. If you have measured exactly 
you will find that the extreme centres are 8| 
inches apart, which on reference to fig. 6 you 


will see is the distance between the axle and 
centre of cylinder, so that when the beam is 
placed horizontally in its bearings, one end 
will be over axle and one end over piston rod. 
The centre on line o h should also be 2,^^- 
inch from left hand end centres, and 2^ inch 
from the centre of the beam-axle. 

The axle you may now cot out of 8-gauge 
needle inch long. Glue It in centre hole 
of beam, and fix a ^-inch wooden washer on 
each side. In the same way in the hole 
between the piston rod end and the centre, 
glue a piece of 16-gauge needle f inch long, 
with a wooden washer on each side of the 
beam. Also in each end a |-inch length of 
14-gauge without washers. See that ^1 are 
fixed square. 

{To ht eontinutd.) 


THE BOY’S OWH KAIL CAET, AHB BOW TO BmD IT. 


By H. F. Hobdek, 

Author 0/ “ The Bop’i Oien Fire-Eeeape," “ Hoir to Build a Roving Pitn!" etc. 


'^ow take the two remaining 20 in. lengths, 
i3j and stand the side frames vertically on 
the floor, and see that they are exactly 16 in. 
apart, inside measurement, and screw on the 
two bars across from one side frame to the 
other at a b, as shown in fig. 4. These will 


!a 

I 



hold the sides in position, and then see that 
they are exactly parallel and not open more 
'at one end t^n other, and yon can then 
leave them standing so while you prepare 
twelve pieces of wood for the seats, 3 in. 
wide by 18 in. long and i in. thick, and also 
two pieces of the same thickness, but 5 in. 
wide and 20 in. long, for the steps or foot 
r«sts. 

These must all be planed smooth, t}ic 
edges and one side of ends slightly bevelled 
off, and then sandpapered, and fastened on 
with a couple of screws at each end, as shown 
atccc. 

This is a better plan than making the 
seats of one piece, as it takes less wood, 
makes the cart lighter, and if left out in the 
rain does not hold the wet like a solid bne 
would. 


PABT II. 

The steps d are fastened on by a couple of 
screws ^in the same manner, and you must 
cut a nick out from the back comer at e to 
fit against the side supports, as these are 20 
in. long and project beyond them. 

The rails f f f at side of seat should be 
about 7 in. long by ^ in. thick and | in. 
wide. You will want a dozen of tnem. 
Plane and chamfer the edges, and round off 
the ends, then fasten on with small screws 
as shown. The shafts have now to be 
finished up, and if you are content to have 
them straight they simply require planing up 
square, edges bevelled off slightly, and about 
a foot of the forward end trimmed up round 
to form a comfortable handle, and they can 
then be screwed on against the inner side of 
pieces e f, fig. 2, as shown in plan at fig. 5. 



The side pieces e f might have been left 
long enough to form the shafts, but then in 
case of accidentally breaking a shaft, the cart 
would be a permanent cripple, whereas you 
have now but to withdraw a conple of screws 
and put in a new shaft, and the mail-cart is 
as good os ever. 

But some one says, I want bent shafts. 
Well then, dig a trench 'in the garden about 
3 ft. 6 in. long, put in some fine sand, and 


having trimmed up the shafts lay them in it 
and cover over with a lot more sand, 
then pour on plenty of boiling water and 
leave them in for about four hours, and they 
will be soft enough to bend to the shape re¬ 
quired. You can do this in several ways. 
One method is to draw the curve you want, 
say like fig. 6, on the floor or strong work- 




Flu. c. 


bench, and place some larM screws in 
wherever necessary to keep the form as at 
ABODE, and then laying one end against 
screw A, gradually bend the wood round to 
shape and leave it to dry for a day or two. 
Unless you have very large screws yon 
will have to lay out the curve for each 
shaft. 

Another plan is to place them with a piece 
of wood at r and o to keep them a certain 
distance apart, and then by a few turn>^ ' 
thin rope at h and i, and with a shor* 
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or lever placed through at h, you can bend 
them easily into the required form. The rope 
at I keeps the ends from flying open, and the 
wood o will have to be lashed over the ends 
to prevent it slipping out. 

The cart is now ready for the wheels, and 
the springs should be secured by a couple of 


bolts or screws to the underside of frame 
pieces B F, fig. 2, so that the centre of the 
hub of the wheel is exactly on the vertical 
line c D, when it only remains to stain and 
varnish or paint the woodwork, and the 
mail-cart will be finished and ready for use, 
as represented below, and 1 don’t think you 


conld have anything much more easy to con¬ 
struct, or that would give you more satisfac¬ 
tion when finished, than this little cart. 
There are no difficult wood joints to make, 
or tenons to get broken or work loose, bat 
simply a few holes to drill, which is well 
within the scope of the youngest mechanic. 



[the BSD.] 


SOME NOTABLE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF TEE PRESENT CENTITRT. 


By Daniel F. Howorth, f.s.a. scot., 

Aulftor <if “ Coin* and Tkikfiu nf the En'jlith Coloniet" e'.e. 


PART Vn.—COMMEMORATIVE COINS. 


C OINS intended to commemorate some 
important event in the monarch’s reign 
or the national history are more frequently 
struck in silver than in copper, and were 
formerly more frequent than they now are. 
Germany has been most prolific of these 
coins, commemorating births, marriages, 
coronations and deaths, silver weddings, 
jubilees and centenaries, victories and treaties 
of peace, etc. etc. Amongst the coppers of 
this class may be included the following: 



FlO. 51.—COMUBMORATn'X s Cextuieb of 
Naix)i.so\ III. less. 


05«., The bead of tbe Emperor to left, napoleon 
III. BMFRREL'Il. 1853. 

ArF.,InceatrevisrrE I DE t LL.MM.II. | A | iJiBOcnsE; 
and round, chambrr ob coumkrce or lille • (Visit 
of tbeir Imperial Majcstica to tbe Excbaoge; Cb^ber 
of Commerce of Lille.) 


The 5 and 10 centime pieces represented 
below were issued by the mint at Lille in 
18o3 and 1854. Their obverses are exactly 
similar to those of the current bronze money 
of the time; but in place of the imperial 
eagle, etc., the reverse of each bears a com¬ 
memorative inscription, tbe earlier referring to 
the visit of the Emperor and Empress to the 
Exchange in the city, the latter to the inaugu¬ 
ration of a monument to tbe first Napoleon. 


The Belgian commemorative coppers below 
were issued by the Brussels mint, and are 
exactly the sizes of the 10 and 5 centimes 
of the corresponding period, and circulated 
as such. The former commemorates the 
marriage of the present king, Leopold n, 
then heir to the monarchy; while the latter 
refers to the semi-jubilee of Belgium’s first 
king. There was an issue of the latter with 
the inscription on the reverse iu Flemish in- 




PlO. 68.—COMMFMORATIVE 10 CENTIMES OF LEOPOLD 1, BELOIUM, 1863. 

Qbt., Tbe kina's bead to left; round, i.eopold premier roi deb bbloes, 1653. 

Ree„ The heads of the Duke and Duchess of Brabant (the present King and Queen of Belgium); roaod, L.I. rn 
M.V. DUO DE DRABAXT. M.U.A. DUCUESSE DE BRABANT. 21 22 AOUT. 



FlO. 52 .—Commemorative 10 Centimes of Napdi^ox hi. 185<. 

05e., As last, dated 1854. 

Ret; In centre, moxcmkxt I ftRioE 1 A LA BornsE! 3 and round, a xapolfon i la cmambre dr 

rr>Mvi.ti{r-B DK LILLE • (Moiiuineut erected at tbe Exchange, 3 December, to Napulccu L Tbe Cbamber of 
Commerce of Lille.) 



FlU. 54.—COUUEMORATITX 5 Cx.s'TiMrs, BLLOII'M, 185C. 

Oht; The country crowning the bust of the king with 
laur.-l, etc. 

Rev.. Within a wreath XXV« 1 AXXIVERSAIRS J DE | 
IXAVaURATlOX [ DUHOL 
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stead of French, thns xxr: | yniUAEBnAo j 

TAN I S'SONINOB | INHULDINO. 



Fig. 55.—CoMHKUORA'nvB Kredzer, Uauen, 1S44. 


Ofrr., The heftd o( the Grand Duke to right. Leopold 
cnotsHEnzoo ton badbx. 

Statue, ms'fui tater carl prsdericu. 
Date In exergue, 1844. 



FlO. 56.—COVUEICORATITI KRKTZER OP BADEN, 1B68. 

06p., The arms of the Qrand-Duchy : above, the woixl 
BADBX, and In exergue, scheide. | mC.vze. 

/lev., lu centre, vox | grobhkrzoo | karl f sack 50 
JIIR. I AM 22. AUU I 1968; and round, ZUR PElfR deb 
BAD. TERFASeUNU 1 ERECZKR. 


JE 


Fio. 57.—ComissioBATivp Kreuzerof Badrx, 1871. 

05*., The arms, etc. as last, hut iu exergue 1 kreuzer 
11871. 

lUc., In centre, priedbxs | fbier 11871; and round, 
ZC UBS DEt'TBCREN REICHES. 

The three pretty little coins here shown 
commemorate events of historical interest in 
the Grand-Duchy of Baden, and explain them¬ 
selves quite sufficiently. Of the last one 
(fig. 57) there is a variety with an obverse 
exactly like the preceding one; and there 
were also krcuzers to commemorate the same 
important event struck >vith the arms of 
KarUruhe, Offenburg, and Buchl respectively. 

After looking over these few commemora¬ 
tive copper coins we cannot but regret that 
our own Gracious Queen's Jubilee did not 
similarly make itself known throughout “ the 
empire upon which the sun never sets,” 
upon the bronze pence, etc., which circulate 
at home and in many of the colonies, and 
the copper or bronzepice or cents or piastres, 
etc., which circulate in other parts of her 
dominions. But “they do these thing? 
better ” elsewhere. 

(7b b« eonUnufJ.) 




OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PRANK'S ADVENTURE. 

'Y^EB, the word was “Home for tbe LoUUrjb !” we 

^ were all of us blithe aiid gay, 

AdO lots of IIS started together too, as so many went 
iDiidoti way ; 

All but one from a Northern village, with some name 
I quite forget, 

Whose friend hud wlrwl the last moment to soy he 
couliln't be met. 

There were ntiy amount of changes, and Fmiik didn't 
know the way. 

As he'd only tmvelleel tliere once before on a densely 
foggy day. 

But the head didn't want to keep him, being oS to 
Franco that night, 

So packed him ami his Iiigimge into tlie train, in the 
hope he'd get home all rigljt. 
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Frank's traps were rather extensive—two bandbozea, 
one quite new. 

Portmanteau and bag, umbrella, and a trunk in tbe 
luggage van too. 

Little Widget, the under-master, kept counting if all 
were i Ight, 

While his last words to Frank were entreaties to 
keep all Ids goods iu sight. 

Frank laughed as they left the platform, at old 
“Coddles” they all poked fuu, 

Then whistled in satisfaction at tbe journey home 
begun. 

Au hour had passed—Frank nodded, but woke with a 
sudden start, 

‘‘I ought to liave changed,” he muttered; “we muU 
have passed Cranley Hart.” 

Then grumbled and growled annoyance, as only a 
schoolboy can, 

To his neighbour and fellow traveller, a most sym¬ 
pathetic man. 

“Bound for Drayton—ah ! yes, I know iL I can show 
you a better way. 

It's lucky for you now, youngster, I chanced to be 
here to-day ; 

It's a longer route to be sure, but you change only 
twice, my lad " 

And Frank, in his schoolboy parlance, thought Lis 
companion “ not half bad.” 

But tlic shortest day was passing, and the mists 
round tbe hollows crept. 

The lamp in the carriage burnt low aud dim, and 
again Frauk Crowland slept. 

He wss dreamlng of “larks" of the night before, 
when be beard his companion sny: 

“Here, rouse up n bit, we must change and wait: 
they're all dawdlers at Rivers Cray. 

Why, you're dreaming still, and as cold os Ice; there's 
a waiting room somewhere near. 

With a decent Are, I should think, by tbe look of tbe 
glare I can see from here. 

in look after your traps, and the trunk In tbe van ; 
yes, and tip the porters too. 

And find out when ('tie an hour, I think) tbe Rock¬ 
ingham train is due." 

So Frank sank down in an easy couch by the glow 
of the fire to bosk. 

While his friend from his great-coat pocket drew a 
small but well-filled flask, 

“Here, take a pull; it will warm you up, and I’ll 
rouse you just at the last.” 

And Frank gave a sleepy nod, aud slept until three 
long hours liod posseil. 

Ue woke with a start as a porter's bead appeared at 
the open tloor: 

“ Deg pardon, sir, what may four tmiu be; I ought 
to have aske.l afore." 

Frank rubbed his eyes: “ What lime ? " he said ; then 
stared as he saw the clock— 

The big white face said a quarter to ten I—no wonder 
he felt a shock I 

“My trntu must Iiavc gone two hours ago, and that 
fellow- it’s verj- queer,” 

And in great dismay Frank mode at last bis talc 
to the porter clear. 

“You've been gammoncl, and no mist-ake, sir; there 
ain't no luggage about; 

Tlie fellow nvalc oil by the 8.15, la the Witham 
express, no doubt. 

And be gave you a bit of a sleeping dose, afore he 
started, you see; 

Where might you be for, sir ? EUcs Drayton ? Well, 
just come along with me.” 

In the g'.oom of a winter murtiiug, when the clocks 
were striking four, 

Frank, luggagelcss, cross, exhausted, found himself at 
his father's door. 

For weeks they made every inquiry, but never were 
able to find 

One trace of the missing luggage, or the man who 
hai) been so kind ! 

Ami when Christmas joys were over, and the Easter 
term began, 

Frank came again to his Southern school, a better 
and wiser man. 

A moral there is to this talc : I woiUd say, to boys of 
every degree, 

“Don't confide in ‘kind fellow traveller*,' however 
nice they may be; 

When you don't know your road, station master or 
guard will assist, if you'll only ask; 

If you're eold, stamp your feet—jump, do anything, 
boys, but trep tUiir uf ihe Wuwlir /iasi! ” 

c. w. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS' 

(Fiftesnte Series.) 


I. Handwriting and Composition. 

ICoKltnued/rom p. 525.] 

Aget 16 and 10 feari. 

PrOe— Half-a-Guinea. 

William Scaur (aged 18), 45, Elm Hill, Norwich. 

CXUTtVICATEB OP UXRIT. 

Firtt Grade. 

CLrFPORDHxxRTCRAweuAir, 12, Hanover Mount, Park 
I^ne, Leeds. 

John Campbell, 75, New Brandling Street, Monkwear- 
mouth, Sunderland. 

Reginald T. Davidson, 8, Parkfleld Rood, Princes 
Park, Liverpool. 

Harold E. Gibbinos, 5, Nightingale Road, Wood 
Green, N. 

William Edward Black, 6, Manning Street, Notting¬ 
ham. 

Frank Bowk, Aynho Station, near Banbury. 

W. Dyke Povntkr, Castle Green, Taunton. 

Walter George Wood, 49, Edwin Street, Gravesend. 

O. A. Wtciierlet. “Stepney," Grosvenor Street, lJ.Ua- 
clava, Victoria, Australia. 

Alfred Frost, 10, Greenland Street, Camden Town, 

N.W. 

Samson T. Bellett, 7. Finsbury Circus, Lo 

M. J. Jknkin, Trewirgle, Redruth, CornwalL 

Jons* E. Llotd, Lome Cottoge, Wedncsbnry. 

Hugh B. Lloyd, Clarence House, Waterloo Road South, 
Wolverhampton. 

Arthur E. Gouob, Compton Lodge, Walton-on- 
Thames. Surrey. 

H. S. Parsons, 17, Caves Road, West Mariua, St. Lcoo- 
ards-on-Sea. 

Second Grade, 

Thomas P. Garner, B. John Street, Stratfoid-on-Avon. 

CiiAS. H. WITHINGTON, Avoca, Victoria, Australia. 

Alfred James Mair, 7, Woroestcr Terrace, Sunder- 
laml. 

P. L ComTKNAT, Barry's lAnc.Padstow, Cornwall. 

Roland H. Pink, The Palace, Chichester. 

Charlie W. Coombes, Pilmuir, Torquay, 8. Devon. 

H. R. Wabubuooks, 6, Lanccll Street, Stoko Newing¬ 
ton. 

M. Stoney, Oakfleld Park, Raphne, Co. Donegal. 

E. B. Mott, Heather Grange, Skenes Creek, Apollo R.iy, 
Victoria, Australia. 

W. H. Lambie, 24, SandboumcRoad, Brocklcy, AE. 

Wm. Ross, 28, Regent Place, Edinburgh. 

F. P. Quinton, Castle Dene, Castle Roa<l, Newport. l.W. 

ARTiiun Streffobd. 1. Druid Street, Liverpool. 

N. G. SMITH, Tilty Mill Dunmow, Eiwes. 

Emma Hutciilnson, 2S, Columbia Hood, Bolton, Lar.es. 

E. A. Bagc. Western Road, Crediton. 

E. McGovERNB, 49, Leconficld Road, Highbury New 
Park. 

J. 6. Pearson, 5, Ostler Street, Worth Village, Keighley, 
Yorka 

J. R. Skinner, Snirey Street, King's Lynn, Norfolk. 

W. 1. Hall, 14, Pier Terrace, South Shiolda 

H. S. M. PAiLaoNB. 6, Trinity Street, Hastings. 

C. J. Clark, Chmlwell Hcatli, Exsex. 

W. Snowdon, 16. Hewitts Road, Frcemantle, South¬ 
ampton. 

F. J. Wardle, ], E.ag!o3croft Villas, Mackenzie Ih-ad, 
Beckenham. Kent. 

M. Dank*. Aylesford. >faidstone. Kent. 

E. Caluster, Ballaconley, E. Jurby, Sulby, I. Mon. 
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Cffrrespottttjnf t. 


To M.L RRADBRS.—We wculrl aiaia reiuiuil our readers 
tbat tlie letters dailr rccetv^ by us are well-ni?!) 
overwhelminjr iu tiumlwr, and only those the ansn-erx 
to which would conTey Information useful to the 
hoy public osn recoicc answer in these columns. Also 
th.at no answer can apptar in print in /e.t» than lix 
ff •'•i j. Takimr ourKcncral run of eorresiwrideiits. we 
ulithc class tiiem as follows-(1) the neusiblc likl 
who really is in some quamlary. ami sees no way 
out of it except by appealing t4} his friend the (Mitor. 
CJ) The boy who writes when his pec is sick. The 
obviously best plan for him is to consult, where pos¬ 
sible. a local vet, (3) The boy who asks questions 
that lukTc been anf\vcred over and over again, such 
as the proper fool for thrushes, rabbits, or mice. 
Let him read back, or consult our monthly ^[\un. 
(4) The boy who encloses a stamp, and asks for a 
reply by post. It cannot bedonc. Lastly~(6) Tlie 
boy who writes for writing’s sake. Now, we do not 
complain even of these, only they must not expect 
US to flU np valoabte space in replying to them 
here. 

Moustache (I. S,).—It will come nil right in time, 
though there is generally some difference in the 
amount on each side. 

Black Heads (Gertrude B. G.).—Oar rules forbid our 
answering by poet, whether stamps are seat or not, 
and this we are constantly stating. Black heads or 
comedoos are most troublesome. It is often almost 
impossible to keep clear of them, as the pit that is 
left when they are squeezed out keeps filling up 
again. They must be squeezed out, however, and 
moderate friction with a towel used, but not suffl* 
ciciic to roughen the skin. A little glycerine and 
Californian Borax lotion may be usc<l by day to which 
some ean-de-cologne is added, and at night a little 
dilute nitrate of mercury ointment. 

Mule Brekdiko (Inquisitive).—We may have a pniier 
on this subject later on. It is too long to go into 
here. 

Electrical (I.S. R. T.).—We do not understand quite 
what you want. If you mean an rleclrir-motor to 
drivoa small model, you will find a description of how 
to make one in No. S9S (Juue 7, IH90). You u'ould 
hare to make it at least double the size given, 
however, for j;our purpose. If you really mean a 
“ battery," a bichromate battery would be' the best, 
say two cells of the battery descrllKxl in the articles 
oil electric lamps ; the description comes in No. 377 
(Kcb. 1, 1890). 

Maridundsi.— 1. “How to Send a Boy to Sea" i.s a 
shilling book, published by F. Warne A Co. S, Yes. 
it has been done ; but a man with such qiialificatioDs 
generally finds it better to remain In the Navy. 

A Puzzled Osk.— 1. The “Sea Flshennnn," by J. C. 
Willcocks, is published by Longmans it Co. '2. The 
subject will come on again in time. 


WoDLi.EX 'Ustinncij^THiSG (W. E. L.).—Wear thin 
merino if the thick sweats you. But there is always 
tome danger in wearing cotton or lluen next the 
skin in this country. 

CAMi'ixri.OUT (J. E. Chirk).—There are ynntjy places 
where you can strike your tent witlmut being intcr- 
fercl with, but it is best always to ask civilly of 
those in authority. It isn’t nice to be moved on ut 
midnigiit—by a keeper and ills dogs fur iustuiice! 

Teac iiino a P.ARnnTTo SpKAK (G. A. A.).—Only by 
repcAting constantly to it the wouls and phniscs you 
want it to wiv. and at the right time. Parrot.s learn 
to talk precisely as children du, the words and the 
object must be associated. 

ISCURATOR8 (Incubation).—All depends upon what 
sort of a machine yon are making. Read Lewis 
Wriglit's large book If you can borrow a copy or see 
it in a library. 

HoMixa Piosos'9 (Muriel).—Yes, Muriel, the Doctor 
remembers your visit to liis caravan, tliree years or 
more ago. He thinks yon ought to get a copy of tlie 
** Stock Keeper," aad buy your pigeons llirough that. 
They will have to be confined, you know, till they 
broeil, and tbe young ones will be the working 
homers. 

Delicate Quistiox (Times;.—Y 'ou had really best 
consult a surgeon. It may be important. 

Barxet Dor. show (A. P. R.)—1. Write to Secretary. 
3. As a field spaniel. 

Various (Henwitc).—1. Of course, all birds and beasts 
should Itave water put down for tliem. 3. Ointment 
of zinc. A Geese, if you have rights of a common. 

Axoora Rarbit Matted (D. B.).—Too late now. The 
mats must be cut off if they can't be teased out. 

Mice (Polly),—1. Any naturalist's shop, at Croydou 
wliere you live, Ues.«rs. we think. 3. Do not 

touch tbe young. The mother will see to them till 
tliey are old enough to come down to bresUefost. 

Gfitxr. toSra (Downcast),— No, on the contrary, going 
to sea Mill cure you of nervousness. But continue 
the advice }ou got in our tost Christmas Number. 

Thir-st (F. A. S,).—Olail you do not use itimnlants, 
anyhow. Water with a little lime-juioe would suit 
roll best. Of course, drink you must wlieu tliirsty. 
It Is nature’s call. . 

Dovecote (W. K. B.).—Four jialrs of outdoor and 
properly partitionel off. 

Bti<T Kind nv Duo (A. G. S.).—As you " have no good 
place to keep liim,” Che best kiinl is—no dog at olL 

BAXT.viW (T. H. Pitch).—Do not give too much flour 
food, but meaty scraps (not fat), and a little boilcl 
bullock's lights or slieeii'a They will not lay so well. 
boA'ever, without the bit of gross. 


CEiTixii l!.vst>y(A. S, D.).—Wc think it unlikely at 
your age-. 

“How Til STOP STOUTxr>ii ■■(“B. O. P." Reader).— 
Fuuny lx>\’ I You must st<i|> pudding and sweets, 
and tli'iif food except toasf ninl putatoes, and t.ake 
the morning tub uiiil plenty of exercise. Tlius may 
you stop stoutness. You may eat plenty of neat. 

Too F.vf ( B. A. F. 0.1.-It U a Maiteseterrier this time. 
But tlie same rules liolU good. 

Scfnr IX Head. ETC. (Alleyne, Aberdeen).—A lotion of 
Californiau Borax, nut too strong, or pomade with 
a little dilute nitrate of mercury ointment. Tlie rcl 
nose is probably cunsoil by indigestion. Yon cannot 
do better than attend to Ucaltb generally. 

Weak Wiurt (A. L. 0. E.).—Some people are naturally 
loose jointed. Batlie tbe wrist for five minutes at a 
time twice a <lay with cold water poured on, and use 
friotion afterwanls. Exercise: dumb-beUa, clubs, 
eword-stlcl^ gardening, swimming. 

Weak Kxeb (Distrease>l One).-Give it time. It will 
come right. Walking exercise, gradually Increasing 
tbe distance. CkilJ water, as advised to A. L. 0. E. 

Faxcv Mice (Lover of Mice).-In due time. It Is not 
so long since tiio Doctor wrote about them, however. 
Food : canary seed,grains.bread,milk, etc. A brown 
paper carpet ciiani^ every day, cotton wool bed, 
quiet, and defence from itinerant cats. 

Book ox White Rats (Bob).— No : no book ou rats 
alone of this sort. Albinos are not oocommon among 
our ordinary brown rats. 

Sroin ox the Bkix (Hector).-Probably ectema. 
(Tould not say without seeing them. You had best 
show the arms to a doctor. 

C'yci.txo (Nero).—1. Certainly: you roust not ride if 
you have swollen veins. 3. We do not say that what 
you name produced them. 

Boiiii (B. Boy).—Your blood seems heated and imporc. 
Lower your diet somewhat, go in for more outdoor 
exercise: get someone to make up for you the oid- 
fasliloned remoily of snlphur, cream of tartar, and 
treacle, and take a big spoonful every morning be¬ 
fore breakfast. Tiiose who suffer from pimples might 
try this also, and take the morning tub in addition, 
soaping tlie skin well. L'se only the best soap. 

Quack Medicixss (Bob).--It is well you tUd not 
make the furious attack on the quack medtclnes yoo 
meditated. It woulil have resulted only In a fnrioa- 
attack on your pocket.s. Better take tbe mor^ng 
tub os you propose. Your strengtli is not up lopar. 
but regular and temperate living will do much for 
you. 

Biack Mixorca Cock (K. G. L.).—The cock can be 
no geiitlenuiM td use a hen so. But >r It a hen) An- 
you sure on iliis point ? 
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CHAPTER XII. —THE EXAMINATION PROCF.F.DS. 
The {Tfaver symptoms of Bobhy’s indisposition 
1 had disappeared when ho awoke next 
Corning. Hia mother’s anxiety was aluiost 
imeted by his assuring her that he felt all right; 
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yet she could not help noticing a shade 
of pallor upon his cheeks and a suspicion 
of yellow about the whites of his eyes, 
which convinced her that he had not 
entirely recovered from the effects of his 
attack. 

But Mrs. Edendale felt that he must 
present himself at the college if he was to 
stand any chance of success. An impres¬ 
sion was left on her mind by the Warden’s 
visit that the examiners would deal 
leniently with her darling; and he must 
nerve himself for the ordeal, poor child, 
though so little fit for serious brainwork. 

After breakfast she drove him to 
Amanda's gate. With many injunctions 
to be sure and come out if he felt unequal 
to the strain; with a counterbalancing 
weight of exhortations to try his very best, 
so as to make up for the lost papers of 
yesterday; with all kinds of fond endear¬ 
ments, the devoted mother did her best 
to fortify her son for the work before him. 

He was not very responsive to her 
affection—indeed, he was dull to appreciate 
kindness—“ a lethargic and uninteresting 
outh,” as the Highfield masters decided 
etween themselves. But, at any rate, he 
was thoroughly humble, and conscious of 
his own deficiencies, as regarded learning 
of all kinds. His manners were brusque 
and unpolished, but his mother was blind 
to all his shortcomings, while she magni¬ 
fied the microscopic atoms of his attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

The porter, with a siJi nr medal on his 
breast, received the la t at the college 
entrance. 

“The Warden,” he said, “presents his 
compliments, and would like to see you, 
madam, before the examination begins.” 

Mrs. Edendale and her son were forth¬ 
with conducted to the Warden’s lodge. 
Bobby felt awkward at seeing himself an 
evident object of interest to the other 
candidates assembled in groups with their 
fidends. 

Angus Alroy, flushed with excitement, 
his whole soul alive with the keenest 
interest in the work of the examination, 
was walking about with Alan Sinclair, 
too highly strung with nervous energy 
to admit of standing still. 

“You really think I did the algebra 
well, Mr. Sinclair ? You don’t think I 
bad any mistakes. But I wish 1 could 
have managed that last problem ! 1 see 
the catch now, of course. How could I 
have missed it? . . . Look—that’s the 
boy that went out yesterday—isn’t he a 
bulk? His mother makes up for him 
though. She is pretty. How delighted 
she would be if he got a scholarship! ” 

Th.>t last remark brought Angus to a 
stop as he rattled on. He followed the 
lady with his eyes until she entered the 
Warden’s lodge. Still his eyes remained 
fixed in the same direction, as though his 
thoughts flowed beyond the stone walls 
around. Then suddenly tur ning to his 
tutor, he said: 

“ Mr. Sinclair, I feel as if my mother 
was smiling on me at this moment. I 
see her face brighter than I ever re¬ 
member it before. . , . Oh, I hope the 
papers will be nice to-day ! Euclid and 
Oreek translation this morning, Latin and 
Greek Grammar this afternoon. I must 
have a blow at the whistle! ” 

Angus blew the shrill silver note, to the 
evident amusement of some of the by¬ 
standers. 
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“You must really calm yourself, 
Angus,” said Sinclair. “ There’s-” 

“ Oh, 1 shall be quiet enough in the 
hall. I do wish they would open the 
doors—it's long past nine. What a time 
they do keep us waiting ! ” 

But his patience was destined to be 
further tried. The Warden was obliged 
to defer opening the doors beyond the 
proper time—a most nnusual thing with 
him, since he was noted for obeying the 
copy-book precept, Punctuality is the 
politeness of princes. 

He was in duty bound to see to the 
comfort of the candidate who had broken 
down (as the mother averred) under the 
severe strain upon his brain. Mrs. 
Edendale was conducted by a private 
passage into the great hall, where the 
long tables covered with green baize 
awaited the invasion of the candidates. 
She was begged to offer any suggestions 
that might conduce to her son’s comfort. 
With expressions of deep gratitude she 
selected the place where he should sit, 
and hardly ventured to hint that a cup 
of beef-tea at eleven o'clock—but no, that 
was asking too much. 

“ Not at all,” said the Worden. “ I 
will see that it is prepared in readiness.” 

And Mrs. Edcndale’s thanks were deep 
as the blush upon lier pretty face. 

At last matters were satisfactorily settled, 
and Mrs. Edendale accepted the ^Varden’s 
kind offer that she should sit in his library 
during the time occupied by the first 
paper, so as to be at hand in case her little 
boy should have any return of his indis¬ 
position. 

When the hands of the great clock 
marked a quarter-past nine, the hall doors 
were thrown open, and the candidates 
trooped in. The Euclid papers and mate¬ 
rials for the mechanical part of doing 
them were ready for each boy as be took 
his place. Soon afterwards the scratching 
of pens began, though not in every case. 
Some sat biting their pens as if unwilling 
to attack the paper in serious fashion; 
some sighed and almost groaned. Bobby 
was disgusted at the first glance, and the 
more he looked, the less he liked it. His 
first half-hour's work produced six lines 
with reference to some definitions. Amid 
sundry blots and smudges he informed 
the examiners that a circle is a straight 
line drawn round, and a rhomboid is a 
thing that goes from one end to the 
other. Then followed an extraordinary 
attempt to draw a figure by the aid of a 
sixpenny-piece and a half-crown. When 
the papers were called for at eleven o’clock, 
Boboy hod only added other six linos, 
which had no reference whatever to any 
conceptions that could be laid to the 
charge of Euclid. 

During the brief recess which followed 
before the next paper, Bobby was con¬ 
ducted to the Warden’s library by the 
footman, for partaking of beef-tea under 
his mother’s 8uper\ ision. 

“ Well, Bobby, darling, I hope you have 
got through it pretty well. Wasn’t it 
Und of the Warden to let me sit here 
while yon were at work ? I do hope you 
did a good paper ? ” 

“ He’s jolly spoony on you, at any 
rate, mother! ” said the irreverent youth. 

“ Bobby! ” 

“ He is though—any fool can see it. 
1 wish they'd ask me that —I'd get a 
scholarship off it! It was an awfiiUy 


stiff Euclid paper. I did two or three 
uestions, and 1 don’t fancy many chaps 
id much more. One of them said he 
couldn’t do a word of it." 

“ Oh, I am glad you did so well, darling. 
And are you sure the strain is not too 
great ? ” 

" What strain ? I let down my braces 
on extra bit-” 

“ Hush, Bobby, I did not mean that! 
Come, drink this beef-tea which the 
Warden has so kindly sent up for you.” 

Bobby obeyed, with the ungracious 
remark that it was only hot water witli a 
little grease on the top, and Mrs. Eden¬ 
dale was in the act of administering 
another mild rebuke, when there was a 
knock at the doer and the Warden entered, 
to sec that all was well. 

“ I trust, Mrs. Edendale, that your dear 
boy is none the worse for his work.” 

“ Thank you. Dr. Camborne, I am 
afraid his head was hardly equal to the 
mental strain. You must not judge of his 
abilities too severely, for he has laboured 
under heavy disadvantages, poor child ! ” 

" I’m all right, mother, only you do 
make such a fuss ! ” said the sufferer in 
an under-tone, fidgeting uneasily and 
kicking the polished leg of the table. 
(The Warden, for all his gracious suavity 
of manner, would have liked to take the 
lad by the shoulder and put him out of 
the room). 

It was clear to any one except the 
mother that Bobby was as well as ever. 
He sat though the next paper without 
mishap; he made a wholesome and 
temperate lunch; he achieved the after¬ 
noon’s work successfully, so far as bodily 
comfort went. And next day his mother 
suffered him to join the throng in the 
quadrangle at nine o’clock w’ithout her at¬ 
tendance. So the Latin translation was 
muddled through by Bobby. 

Then follow^ the history paper. There 
were half a dozen questions, covering a 
wide and yaried range. Peter the Great 
found himself hob-nobbing with William 
Tell; Louis Xiv was vis-a-vis with 
Cleopatra; Thucydides and Catharine ii, 
John Sobieski and Boadicea, found them¬ 
selves side by side in the stately minuet. 
Angus had a few words to say about most 
of them. But the cream of the paper for 
him was the last question : Write an ac¬ 
count of your favourite hero in history or 
fiction. He j umped perceptibly as he read 
that question : the blood tingled in his 
veins. And then, in his best writing, he 
covered two pages with good English, 
perfectly spelt and punctuated, on AJroy, 
Prince of the Captivity, pouring forth has 
BoiU into the weU-ordered sentences. 

When the papers had been given up he 
rushed out to find Alan Sinclair. The 
ripple of his silver whistle was the signal 
as he bounded across the quadrangle to 
a seat under some ancient elms which 
flanked a grassy lawn. 

“Oh, Mr. Sinclair, Alroy for ever! 
They actually asked me to give an account 
of my favourite hero. Wasn’t it splen¬ 
did ? ” 

The happy boy flung his straw hat into 
the air, and jumped for very joy of 
heart. 

Sinclair looked at the paper, and fully 
entered into his pupil's enthusiasm. 

“ Well, Angus, I have no doubt yo: 
scored grandly off that question. '\Vliai 
about the others? ” 
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“ Oh, I said all I knew. But Alroy for 
ever ! And. then—there were 3ve minutes 
to spare when 1 had done—I could not 
help it—I took out the silver whistle and 
made a little sketch of it, just to finish up 
jolly. I put the inscription on it. I hope 
the examiners will not mind ! ” 

“H’m—that was ffoing rather far. I 
don’t know what they will think, but 
they will probably ask you what you 
meant by it.” 

“ Wm they ? Then I’U tell them! I’ll 
just tell them that the whistle was given 
me by a great friend, who once saved my 
life, and-” 

“ All right, we con supply the rest,” said 
Sinclair, laughing. “ How did the fellow 
get on who ate too much lunch the first 
day ? ” 

" Oh, I don’t know—he sat a long way 
from me—but I saw him at recess with 
his lovely mother in one of those big 
windows. I wonder who he is ? Some 
relation of the Warden's perhaps. . . But 
come along, Air. Sinclair, if you don’t 
mind, and let us get lunch at mat little 
inn by the river, and then I’ll take you 
for a row afterwards. There's lots of 
time, if we look sharp.” 

Angus linked his arm in that of bis 
friend, and they walked quickly through 
the public gardens which adjoined the 
grounds of Amanda, and so reached the 
river-side. 

The Angler’s Best was an ideal hospice, 
exactly suited to the surroundings. Its 
old gables of time-stained brick and tile 
were painted by nature’s hand with 
lichen-yellows and greys. It stood em¬ 
bowered in jessamine, clematis, honey- 
suckle, and roses, with rustic verandahs 
and gravel walks beneath. There were 


the greenest of lawns, the gayest of 
fiowers, the snuggest of nooks, with rustic 
seats under pear and walnut trees; while 
the sunny river fronted the garden, with 
light boats poised on the mirrored undu¬ 
lations of the water. 

A cold collation was laid out in the 
principal room os an enticement to visi¬ 
tors. Chicken and ham, crisp fresh 
lettuces and cucumbers, fruit tarts and 
other delicacies, arranged on clean table¬ 
cloths—a prospect to titillate appetite on 
a glorious July day. 

“How jolly it all is!” said Angus, 
sitting down to an open piano, and play¬ 
ing a few bars of a lively tune. Then 
jumping up again he went to the window 
and out upon the verandah. Meantime, 
other visitors entered, and forthwith tlie 
clatter of knives and forks, and popping 
of ginger-beer corks, betokened that time 
was precious. 

Alan Sinclair called Angus in from his 
raptures over the outside scene, and they 
sat down. The Bow of talk among the 
seniors, and short remarks by the juniors, 
all had reference to the examination. 

Again the door opened, and Mrs. Eden- 
dale with her son entered the room. She 
seemed rather embarrassed by the large 
company, and hurriedly glanced at the 
tables. There were two vacant seats next 
Angus, and to bis delight she came and 
sat next him. He had sprung up to move 
her chair and make room. She thanked 
him with a sweet smile—the ice was 
broken, and Angus, with natural, unaf¬ 
fected manner, made the most of his op¬ 
portunity. 

He was all eagerness to wait upon her, 
while Bobby devoted his entire energies 
to eating. Mrs. Edendale was charmed 
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T he count awoke at dawn, his mind still 
troubled with the visions of the night. 
In the morning he was to leave the 
village of Werst on the road to Kolosvor. 

AfUr visiting the manufacturing towns 
of Petroseny and Livadzel, Franz’s inten- 
tion was to slay an entire day at Earls- 
burg, before stopping some time in the 
capital of Transylvania. From there the 
railway would take him across the pro¬ 
vinces of Central Himgary, where bis 
journey would end. 

Franz had lefr the inn, and, walking on 
the terrace with his field-glasa at his eyes, 
he was examining with deep emotion the 
outlines of the castle, which the sun was 
showing up so clearly on the Orgall 
plateau. 

And bis reflections bore on this point:— 
When he reached Karlsburg, would he 
keep the promise he had made to the 
people of Werst ? Would he inform the 
police of what had happened at the Castle 
of the Carpathians ? 

When the young count had undertaken 
to restore peace to the village, he had no 
doubt but that the castle was the refuge 
of some gang of criminals, or, at least, of 


CHAPTER XI. 

people of doubtful repute, who, bal ing 
some interest in not being sought after, 
had token steps to prevent any one 
approaching them. 

But since the previous day Franz hod 
been thinking the matter over. A change 
had come over his thoughts, and he now 
hesitated. 

For five years the last descendant of the 
family of Gortz, Baron Rodolphe, had 
disappeared, and what bad become of him 
no one knew. Doubtless rumour had 
said he was dead, a short time after his 
departure from Naples. But was that true? 
What proof had they of his death? 
Perhaps the Baron de Gortz was alive; 
and if he lived, why should he not have 
returned to the castle of his ancestors ? 
Why should not Orfanik, his only 
familiar friend, have accompanied him; 
and why should not this strange physician 
be the author and manager of these phe¬ 
nomena which caused such terror in the 
country*. 

It will be admitted,'that this hypothesis 
appeared somewhat plausible; and if 
Baron Rodolphe de Gortz and Orfanik 
had taken refuge in tho castle, it was 
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with Angus, and for the first time in her 
life she could not help contrasting polished 
manners and speech in a boy. with what 
hitlierto had passed for such in her own 
son. 

The conversation between them never 
ceased for a moment. 

“ I must not forget to tell you,” she re¬ 
marked, “that tile Wniden hns put a 
notice on the college gate saying that the 
afternoon paper will be from 8 to 6. 
instead of from 2 to 4.” (She might 
have added that this alteration of times 
was made entirely out of consideration for 
her wishes respecting Bobby. She thought 
he needed a longer rest, dear child, and 
the Warden most kindly consented to 
change the hours. But there was no need 
to mention details.) 

The announcement was passed down 
the table. Angus was delighted with the 
arrangement. 

“ oil, now we can have a long time on 
the river,” he said, turning to his tutor. 
A whispered consultation followed between 
them: and then Angus, turning to Mrs. 
Edendale, said : “ We should so much like- 
it if you would allow us to take you for a 
row upon the river! ” 

Mrs. Edendale thought it would be 
very pleasant and restful for Bobby» and 
she readily accepted the invitation. 

So they presently embarked; Sinclair 
bow, Angus stroke, while the mother 
and son, enthroned in tlie cushioned 
stern, managed the steering between 
them. 

It was a delightful cruise. Ei’en the 
apathetic Bobby was roused to som?*hing 
like animation by the vivacity oi the 
stroke oar. 

{Tohe 


THE CARPATHIANS. 
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natural that they would try and make it 
imapproachable, so as to live that life of 
isolation which was in accordance with 
their habits and characters. 

If this were the case, what ought the 
count to do? Was it deferable that he 
should interfere in the private affairs of 
the Baron de Gortz ? This he was asking 
himself, weighing the pros and cons of the 
question, when Rotzko came to rejoin 
him on the terrace. 

When he had told him of what he had 
been thinking,— 

“ Master,” replied Rotzko, “ it is possible 
that this may be the Boron de Goltz who 
is giving himself over to every diabolic 
imagination. Well, if that is so, my 
advice is not to mix ourselves up with 
his aflairs. The poltroons of Werst will 
get out of their difficulty in their own 
way—that is their business, and we have 
no reason for troubling ourselves about 
bringing peace to this village." 

“ Quite so,” said Franz; “ and all 
things considered, I think you are right, 
my brave Rotzko.” 

“ I think so,” said Rotzko, simply. 

“As to Master Eoltz and the others, 
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jhey now know what to do to finish up 
the pretended spirits at the castle." 

“ Undoubtedly. All they have to do is 
X) tell the Karlsburg police." 

“We will start after breakfast." 

“ All will be ready." 

“ But before we return don-n the valley 
of the Sil, we will go round towards 
Plesa." 

“ And why ? ” 

I wish to see tliis Castle of the 
Carpathians a little nearer, if possible." 

“ For what pur])ose ? " 

“ Fancy, llotzko ; a more fancy, which 
will not delay ns half a day,” 

llotzko wn.s mncli troubled at this .lo- 
cision, which he looked upon os useless. 


Deck had so imprudently defied. In the 
count's mental condition there was no¬ 
thing surprising in his forming the plan 
of going to the castle, to the foot of its 
wall, without any thought of entering. 

Franz de Telek had, of course, no inten¬ 
tion of telling the inhabitants of Werst of 
his journey. These people would doubtless 
have joined Hotzko in dissuading him from 
approaching the castle, and ho had ordered 
his man to be silent regarding it. When 
they saw him descending the village 
towards tlie valley of the Sil, everj’body 
imagined they were on tlieir way to Karls- 
burg. But from the terrace he ha<l 
remarked that another road skirted the 
base of Betyezat up to the Yulkan. 



•‘What ought the count to do?” 


All it could do would be to recall the 
memory of the past, which he tned his 
best to avoid. This time he tried tn vain, 
and he hod to yield to his master's in¬ 
flexible resolution. 

Franz, as if he bad become subject 
to seme irresistible influence, felt himself 
drawn towards the cutle. Without his 
being aware of it, this attraction might be 
due to the dream in which he had heard 
the voice of La Stilla murmur the plain- 
(ive melody of Stefano. 

But had he been dreaming ? Yes, that 
is what he was asking himself now that 
he remembered that in this same room of 
the “ King Mathias" a voice had already 
made itself heard—that voice which Nic 


It would thus be possible to climb the 
ridge of Plesa towards the castle without 
paasing again through the village, and con¬ 
sequently without being seen by Master 
Koltz or the others. 

About noon, having settled without dis¬ 
cussion the somewhat inflated bill which 
Jonas presented to the accompaniment of 
his best smile, Franz prepared to leave 
Werst. 

Master Koltz, the fair Miriota, Magister 
Hermod, Doctor Patak, the shepherd Ftik, 
and a number of the other inhabitants 
had come to bid him a respectful fiure- 
well. 

The young forester had even left his 
room, and it was clear enough woiild soon 


be on his legs again—for which the 
doctor took all the honour to himself. 

“I congratulate you, Nic Deck,” said 
Franz to him warmly, " both you and 
your betrothed." 

“ We are much obliged to you,” said the 
girl, radiant with happiness. 

“May your journey be fortunate I" 
added the forester. 

“ Yea—may it be so I ” replied Franz, 
though his forehead was a little clouded. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said Master 
Koltz, “ we beg that you will not forget the 
information you promised to give at Karls- 
burg." 

“ I will not forget it, Master Koltz," 
replied Franz; “ b»it should I be delaj’ed 
on my journey, you know the very simple 
means of disembarrassing yourselves of 
your troublesome neighbours; and the 
castle will soon inspire no fear among the 
brave people of Werst.” 

“That is easily said,” murmured the 
magister. 

“And easily done,” replied Franz. 
“ Before forty-eight hours, if you like, the 
police will have settled up with whoever 
is hiding in the castle.” 

“ Except in the very probable case that 
they are spirits,” said the shepherd Frik. 

“ Even then," said Franz, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said Doctor 
Patak, “ if you had accompanied me and 
Nic Deck, you might not talk about them 
as you do! " 

“ I should be astonished if I did not,” 
replied Franz, “ even if, like you, I had 
been so strangely detained by the feet in 
the castle ditch." 

“ By the feet—yes, count, or rather by 
the boots! Unless you suppose that in 
iny state of mind I dreamt-” 

“I suppose nothing," said Franz, “and 
will not try to explain what appears inex¬ 
plicable. But be assured that if the gen¬ 
darmes come to visit the Castle of the 
Carpathians, their boots, which are accus¬ 
tomed to discipline, will not take root like 
yours." 

And with that parting shot at the doctor 
the count received for the last time the 
respects of the innkeeper of the “ King 
Mathias "—so honoured to have had tlie 
honour of the honourable Franz de Telek, 
etc. After a salute to Master Koltz, Nic 
Deck, his betrothed, and the inhabitants in 
the road, he made a sign to Botzko, and 
both set out at a good pace down the 
path. “ 

In less than an hour Franz and his man 
had reached the right bank of the river 
which flowed round the southern base of 
Betyezat. 

Botzko had made up his mind to make 
no observation to bis master; it would have 
been useless to have done so. Accustomed 
to obey him in military style, if the young 
count met with some pe^ous adventure 
he would know bow to get him out of it. 

After two hours’ walking Franz and 
Botzko stopped for a short rest. 

At this place, the Wallachian Sil, which 
bod been curving gently towards the 
right, approached the road by rather a 
sharp turn. On the other side was the 
Plesa and the Orgall plateau at the dis¬ 
tance of about a league. Franz then had 
to leave the Sil if he wished to cross the 
hill in'the direction of the castle. 

Evidently this roundabout way, chosen 
for the purpose of avoiding a return 
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(broQgh Werst, mdst have doubled the 
distance which separated the castle from 
the ^’illage. Nevertheless it was still 
broad daylight when Franz and Botzko 
reached the crest of the Orgall plateau. 
The yonng count would thus have time to 
see the castle from the outside. Then he 
could wait until evening before going back 


perhaps concealed his existence in this 
castle, said not a word. 

And Botzko had to make a great effort 
to keep from saying to him: 

“ It is useless to go further, master! 
Turn your back on this wTetched castle 
and let us be off." 

They began to follow the thalweg of 


to get back on the Vulkan road, which 
was reached about five o’clock. 

The right flank of Plosa is not covered 
with the forest such as Nic Beck had to 
cut his way tlirongh with an axe; but its 
difficulties were of another kind. There 
were heaps of moraines, among which 
they could not ventiwe without caution ; 



towards Werst, and it would be easy 
to follow the rood without being seen. 
Franz's intention was to pass the night at 
Livadzel, a little town situated at the con¬ 
fluence of the Sils, and to resume the road 
to Karlsburg in the morning. 

The halt lasted half an hour. Franz, 
deep in his recollections, much agitated 
at the thought that Baron de Gortz had 


the valley; but first they had to cross a 
tliicket in which there was no footpath. 
Patches of the ground had been deeply 
cut into, for in the rainy season the Sil 
frequently overflows, and pours in tumul¬ 
tuous torrents over the ground, which it 
converts into marsh. This caused some 
difficulty in the advance, and conse¬ 
quently some delay; and it took an hour 


sudden changes of level, deep excava¬ 
tions, great blocks dangerously unsettlvd 
on their bases and standing up like tlir 
seracs of Alpine regions, all tho confusion 
of the piles of enormous stones which 
avalanches had precipitated from th<> 
summit of the mountam—in fact, a veri¬ 
table chaos. 

To climb a slope like this took a gooi) 
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hour’s har3 work. It seemed indeed 
that the Castle of the Carpathians was 
Bud’icieotly defended by the iinprncti- 
c:ibility of its approaches. And perhaps 
lN)t”.ko hoped that there nonld be obsta¬ 
cles it would ho imp<.ssible to surmount; 
but. in fart, tliorc wore none. 

l.leyond tlie /one of blocks and hollows, 
liie outer oriwt of the ('iirall plateau was 
eventually reachoil. I'l-oin tliere the 
outline of the castle was clear enotiRh 
ju the nihlst of this mournful desert, from 
■•■.iiich for so many years fear had kept 
away the natives of the district. 

U slionld bo noticed that Franz and 
ilolzko hatl apiirouchoil the castle on its 
northern face; Nic Deck and iJootor 


Patak had attacked it on the east by 
taking the left of the Plesa and leaving 
the torrent of Nyad to the right. The 
two directions fonued a somewhat wide 
angle, of which the apex was the central 
donjon. On the northern side it was 
impossible to obtain admittance, for there 
was neither gate nor drawbridge, and the 
wall, in following the irregularities of 
the plateau, ran to a considerable height. 

But it mattered little that access was 
impossible on this side, for the yoimg 
count had no intention of entering within 
the walls. 

It was half-past seven when Franz de 
Tclck and Fotzko stopped at the extreme 
end of the Orgall plateau. Before them 


rose this dreary pile of buildings spread 
out in the gloom, and of mxjch the same 
colour as that of the Plesa rocks. To 
the left, the wall mode a sudden bond, 
Hanked by the bastion at the angle, 
Tliere, on the platform above the crenel¬ 
lated parapet, stood the beech whose 
twisted branches bore witness to the 
violent south-westerly breezes at this 
height. 

The shepherd Frik was not deceived; 
the legend gave but throe more years of 
life to the old castle of the Barons of 
Gorlz. 

Franz in silence looked at tlie mass of 
buildings dominated by the stumpy don¬ 
jon in the centre. There, without doubt, 


under that confused mass, were still 
hidden vaulted chambers long and sonor¬ 
ous, long dtcdalian corridors, and redoubts 
concealed in the ground such as the old 
Magyar fortresses still possess. No dwell¬ 
ing could have been more fit for the last 
descendant of the family of Gortz. to 
bury himself in oblivion, of which none 
knew the secret. And the more the 
young count thought, the more he clung 
to the idea that Bodolphe de Gortz had 
taken refuge in the isolation of his Castle 
of the Carpathians. 

But there was nothing to show that 
the donjon was inhabited. No smoke 
rose from its chimneys, no sound came 
from its closed windows. Nothing—not 


even the cry of a bird—troubled the 
silence of the gloomy dwelling. 

For some minutes Franz eagerly gazed 
at this ring of wall, which once was full 
of the tumult of festival and the clash of 
arms. But he said nothu-.g, fer bis 
mind was laden witli oppressive thoughts 
and his heart with remembrances. 

Kotzko, who reRpeclcd the young 
count’s mournful silence, took care to 
keep away from him, and did not inter¬ 
rupt him by a single remnik. But when 
the sun went down behind the shoulder 
of the Plesa, and the valky of the two 
Mils began to be bathed in shadow, he 
did not hesitate to approach him. 

“ Master,” he said, “ the evening has 
come. It will soon be eight o’clock.” 

Franz did not appear to hear. 

“It is time to start,” said Rotzko, “if 
we are to reach Livadzcl before the inns 
ck>Ke.” 

“Rotzko — in a minute — yes—in a 
minute I will go with you,” said 
Franz. 

*• It will take us quite on hour, master, 
to return to the hill road, and as the 
night will tlien hav e fallen, we shall run 
no risk of being seen.” 

“• A few minutes more,” said Franz, 
“ and we will go down towards the vil¬ 
lage.” 

• The Count had not moved from tlie 
spot he had stopped at when be reached 
the plateau. 

•* 1)0 Hot forget, master.” continued 
Rotzko. “ that in the dark it will bo 
difik'iili t<i ])ass among these rocks. ^Vo 
could hardly do it in broad daylight. 
You mii>i excuse me if I insist-” 

" Yes—we will go. Rotzko. I am with 
you.” 

]’>ut it Focined as though Franz was 
irrevocably detained before the ca.stle, 
jierhaps by one of those secret presenti¬ 
ments which the heart cannot account for. 
M'as he, then, chained to the ground like 
Doctor Patak said he had been in the 
ditch at the foot of the curtain? No: 
his feet were free from every fetter. He 
could move about on the plateau as 
he chose, and, if he wished, nothing 
could have prevented him from going 
round the walls, skirting tlie edge of the 
coimterscarp. Perhaps he would do so? 

So thought Rotzko, who said for the 
last time: 

“Are you coming, master? ” 

“ Y'e.s, yes ! ” replied Franz. 

But he remained motionless. 

The Orgall plateau was already in dork- 
ness. The shadow of the hills had spread 
over the buildings, whose outlines were 
all vague and misty. Soon nothing would 
be visible if no light shone from the win- 
dows of the donjon. 

“ Come, master, come ! ” said Rotzko. 
And Franz was about to follow him, 
when on the platform of the bastion, 
where stood the legendary beech, there 
appeared an indistinct shape. 

Franz stopped, looking at the sliarc, 
whose outline gradually became clearer. 

It was a woman with her hair undone, 
her hands stretched out, enveloped in a 
Icng white robe. 

But this costume, was it not that which 
La Stilla wore in that final scene in 
“ Orlando ” in which Franz de T41ek had 
seen her for the last time ? 

Y'es! And it was La Stilla; motion¬ 
less, with her arms stretched out towards 
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the Tcitmg connt, her penetrating gaze But the apparition suddenly faded, and 
fixed on him. La Stilla was hardly visible for a minute. 

*'Bhe t " he criel. Little did it matter. A second would 



" Motionless, with h:r arms stretched out,” 


And rushing towards the ditch he would have sufficed for Franz to recognise her, 
liave rolled to the foot of the wall if and these words escaped him: 

Botzko had not stopped him. “ She I and alive ! ” 

{To b* eolUinueJ.) 
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HIS FIRST THREE TERHS. 

A STORY FOR THE JUNIORS. 

CIUPTES IT. —THE BALL-TONS. 


HiNO down the hill towards the house- 
gate, appeared a waving mass of chil¬ 
dren’s coloured balloons, which might almost 
have been thought to be moving b; them¬ 
selves bat for a frowsy hat showing between 
the gaudy pinks and blues, and a pair of shabby 
legs and feet underneath. 

Hullo ! look here! ” cried the Tarbrush. 
I wish I bad a catapult; what sport it would 
he to let fly into those balloons! ” 

“ Bet you wouldn’t,” said Co. 

*• Bet I would,” said the Tarbrush; " I 
smashed all the lamps in our street at home 
one night, and I wasn’t cobbed.” 

A murmur of half-incredulous admiration 
went round, and Tarbrush strutted out on to 
the steps to get a better view of the balloons; 
ho did not know that just after he had smashed 
the lamps a policeman came into the street, 


and, seeing what had been done, caught an 
unfortunate baker's boy who was staring up at 
a smashed lamp, and ran him in. The Tar¬ 
brush had used marbles in his catapult for 
his valiant expedition of lamp-smashing, and 
of course one or two were found in the lamps ; 
when the baker’s boy was searched some 
marbles were found in his pocket. In rain 
he protested he had only b^n playing with 
them, and not throwing them at the lamps. 
The evidence was considered conclusive by 
n peppery niagistrati; the baker's boy was 
birched, and his father had to pay the cost of 
repairing the lamps, for which be thrashed 
his boy again soundly. So the Tarbrush 
bragged and swaggered about his senseless 
performance. But the baker's boy, who had 
crept off to bed after his thrashing with ach¬ 
ing boues and a sick heart, was learning to 


believe that truth-telling pays no better than 
lying, and well-nigh hatm his own father. 

Standing with his hands in his pockets and 
his legs straddled apart on the top step, the 
Tarbrush was enjoying his clinching response 
to Co.’s half-sneering challenge. Co., though 
rebuffed, was not defeated, and returned at 
once to the attack: “Well, I bet yon, you 
won t take a back at those balloons as the 
chap goes by the gate.” “Bet you I do,”said 
the Tarbrush, looking over his shoulder and 
rattling the money in his pocket; he thought 
a shilling or two would soon pacify the roan, 
whose whole cargo of balloons could not be 
worth more than four or five shillings altoge¬ 
ther. The Tarbrush strutted down the steps 
and went towards the gate ; about half way. 
finding himself alone, he turned round, “I 
say, come and back roe up,” he called out. 

“Not I, you do it by yourself, and we’ll 
watch you here,” retorted Co., who felt, as the 
rest did, that a private point of view would be 
an advantage on this occasion. The Tarbrush 
walked on to the gate and waite<l: presently 
the balloon man came by. Co. and his friends 
saw him stop and apparently reply to some 
question of the Tarbrush. 

" What’s up ? ” asked one. 

“I believe he's funking,” said Co. eagerly; 
but the Tarbrush kept pointing to the bal¬ 
loons, and the man seemed as if puzzled, and 
rather amused. The other boys could not 
restrain their curiosity, and ran down to iho 
gate in a body. The Tarbrush turned round 
and said, “ He wants me to pay a shilling fur 
a kick at his rotten balloons ! ” The Tar¬ 
brush knew he had failed in what he ha<i 
undertaken, for Co. had meant him to kick r t 
the balloons as the man passed the gate, with¬ 
out making any bargain with him; he now 
tried to cover his failure with some of his 
usual brag, and to got out of the dilliculty by 
a subterfuge; but Co., though not caring to 
press the original point, was determined to 
make the Tarbrush take his kick now that he 
was trying to back out of it. “ (>o on. Tor, 
old chap,” he said, “ have the kick and pay 
your shilling afterwards.’’ 

“No,” said the man, “you jmys me the 
sbiliun’ fust, or I’ll not let 'ee 'avo the kick.” 

“Go on, Tarbrush,” urged the otiiers, 
“you’ll smash tho wliulo lot.” 

“Go on, man, you’ll easy do a bob's 
worth.” 

Isecing no way out of it, Tarbrush re¬ 
luctantly drew forth a shilling and said to 
the man, " You stand inside the gate and 
I'll take a run from outside.” The man 
consented, and this arrangement prevented 
the possibility of his pocketing the coin and 
walking off. The boys stood on each side of 
the entrance, the man held up the balloons, 
and the Tarbrush, stepping buck into the 
road, prepared for a run and a kick with his 
full force. 

But there were two things on wliich he 
hod not reckoned ; one was that, balloons 
being extremely light, a mass of them offers 
too little resistance to allow much damage 
to be caused by an upward blow ; the other 
was the greaainess of the pavement. Ho 
took bis run and a swinging kick upwards; 
the man gave his wrist a turn and the whole 
mass floated gently up out of roach; at tb i 
same moment the boy's foot slipped on the 
wet pavement, and he landed on his Lack 
with a sounding thud. 

The bystanders shouted with laughter, 
which increased as the disoomliled youth 
rose from the ground and exhibited his back 
plastered with mud from the collar down¬ 
wards ; the balloon-man fairly roared, and 
went out at the gate declaring to any who 
cared to listcu, “ Well, Oi never see’d hany- 
tbink to beat that! ” 

Before the Tarbrush had recovered his 
shaken wits the balloon-man had gone too 
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lar to be recalled. He made a faille effort 
to explain that it was all “ that ass of 
a man’s fault; he had seen him turn hit- 
wrist and had tried to kick higher, but tb<' 
pavement, you know,” etc.; “be would just 
jolly well like to punch that beggar’s head,’' 
etc. But the more he explained, the mor< 
they laughed ; so, sulkily exclaiming, “ Can’t 
see what you chaps have got to laugh at,’’ 
the crestfallen hero went off to change his 
coat. Of course the story got about the 
house, and at tea that evening the prefects 
were beard laughing over a version of it 
which was being given them by one of th<’ 
5fth form. 

Unfortunately young Staunton had ^en a 
witness of the balloon incident, being on bis 
way at the time from the school grubsbop to 
the house. Tarbrush knew this, and he took 
it for granted that Staunton was the cause 
of his accident becoming known to the rest. 
With this rankling in his mind, he was 
standing a few days later at the house-door, 
leaning against one post, while Co. leant 
against the one opposite, their feet nearly 
meeting in the middle of the doorway. 
Staunton came down the passage and at¬ 
tempted to pass : the Tarbrush stopped him. 
“ Look here, young Stannton, what do you 
mean by going and sneaking to the other 
fellows about mo ? ” 

“ About you ? I never said anything about 
you.” 

“ Yes, you did, you know jolly well.” 

“ 1 don't know what you are talking 
about.” replied Staunton, who had forgotten 
the incident by now. 

“ Oh, let him go. Tar,” said Co., who, to tell 
the truth, was getting more ashamed than 
ever of his comrade. That honest puuch of 
Lestrange’s bad taught him a good lesson, 
and he was ceasing to find amusement in 
annoying other people. 

The Tarbrush, finding himself without 


sympathy, stood aside and took up his former 
position against the door-post, sticking out 
iiis feet just as Staunton stepped over the 
threshold, and purposely tripping him up by 
way of compensation for having let liim off a 
regular licking. The little chap shot forward 
headlong down the steps, but managed to stop 
about half-way, and got up. 

‘ Oh, you’ve hurt him, Tarbrush,” cried 
Co., running down to him. 

Serve him right,” replied the Tarbrush, 
and turned away towards his study. 

Staunton had only cut his knee on the edge 
of the step, but it was a nasty g.a.sh ; Co. took 
him into the matron’s room to have it washed 
and bandaged up. and there he had to stay 
for the rest of the day. 

The next evening Co. went into Oliver’s 
■ tudy to see how young Staunton was getting 
nn, and remained chatting in a friendly way 
for a li:tle time. Oliver was surprised totind 
how much nicer Co. seemed than he had 
always imagined him to be ; and Co., on his 
part, weiifr^t from those little fellows feeling 
ix tter and happier than he had felt for some 
time, and wishing more than ever that he 
couM shake off the influence of the Tarbmsh. 
He little knew then that the days of that evil- 
minded fellow were being numbered at his 
rhoul, and still less did he guess that his 
\ i'it to the small boys’ study that evening was 
ti> jirove one link in the golden chain of love 
by wliich his Guardian Angel wa.s drawing 
liim out of the mire, and with wliich he would 
be saved from the shame and punishment 
wliich shortly overtook his companion. 

One of the accomplishments on which the 
Tarbrus]' fancied him.solf a great deal was 
smoking. Hitherto he hod managed to 
escape detection by going well out into the 
country ami taking his amusement while 
sneaking behind a hedge. He ha<l been 
nearly caught one day with another fellow. by 
two masters who were out for a walk, and 


when he returned he related his narrow escape 
fw'ith embellkbments of course), and 
to regard it as a huge lark, tliough Uie boy 
who was with him at the time recollecbM 
afterwards that the Tarbrush’s face had 
turned a curious green hue at the sight of tb- 
masters coming across the field. Now ii 
happened that those same masters, though 
they appeared to notice nothing at the time, 
had had their suspicions aroused before they 
had come near enough to recognise the boys. 
One of them sat near the Tarbrush in chapel. 
on the following Kunday that youth came 
into service very late, in fact just as the doors 
were being shut by the school-marshal. He 
was still panting from his run, ami a strong 
whiff of stale tobacco reached the noee of the 
master. After chapel he reported this circum¬ 
stance to the boy’s house-master, to whom he 
had already told his suspicions. - The result 
was a short interview between the Tarbrush 
and his bouso-mastcr that evening, and 
another with the head-master next day. 

There were sp many other complaints 
against the boy. and so little in bis favour, that 
it was decided to send him away at once. Hi 
left that same afternoon, while the rest were in 
school, regretted by absolutely no one. Yet 
the house-master, a tender-hearted man, in 
speaking gravely and sadly to the housi 
before prayin that evening, said, somewhat 
to their astonishment, “ I cannot help think 
ing that he was more sinned against tnan sin¬ 
ning. No one so young can be wholly bad. I 
believe that if that boy had been senttosgood 
school before, instead of to the place wucr. 
it seems he learnt all his evil ways, he would 
have been shaped into something different 
here.” The house-master was not aclcrg^an. 
yet the few times that Oliver ever beam him 
speak to the house his words sank into th'- 
boys’ minds and stirred them to their verj- 
depths. Oliver himself never forgot them. 

(To bt eonUtme^.) * 
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m ANY of you, no doubt, if 
you have been in any 
churches which can lay 
claim to a reasonable 
antiquity, have notico<', 
and perhaps been struck 
with, or perhaps passed 
over unbeedingly, many 
sculptured brass plates 
affixed to the walls or 
tombs or embedded in 
the pavements beneath 
your feet, and perpetuating by their inscrip¬ 
tions in quaint wording, and in our old, 
though I hope not unfamiliar lettering, the 
memory of some noble knight or fair lady, 
who lived in those good old times which 
sound science would be so sorry to sec back 
again. 

There are numbers of these monumental 
brasses of the Middle Ages scattered up and 
down through our very old country, and 
though they were long neglected, they are 
now objects of great care and considerable 
attention, which are not by any means thrown 
away. 

The study of them does not perhaps at 
first sight seem inviting, but it affords more 
interesting matter—not unimportant either 
_ than its dull appearance promises. These, 


PiBT I. 

BO far as they go, form an illustrated history, 
and help to satisfy our natural curiosity to 
know all that is discoverable of our ancestors. 
We see how the fair women and brave men 
of former times appeared, and can trace the 
gradual softening of the rude manners of an 
early age, as their dress gives evidence of in¬ 
creasing attention to comfort and diminish¬ 
ing need for self-protection. Whether living 
in times of peril or in times of safety, there 
was always opportunity for display. 

How this very interesting form of memorial 
came into fashion and fell into neglect, and 
how best to study such examples as you may 
find, are what I intend to explain in this paper, 
and afterwards I shall give some description 
of the principal styles of armour and costume 
which ere found depicted in them. 

We all have a feeling that we should 
like to have ourselves remembered after 
death, and, if we are not able X) secure a 
lasting memory by our acts, a material 
memorial of some sort or another, easily 
obliterable though it may be, promises better 
than immediate oblivion. It is but a poor 
substitute for the lasting memory gained by 
great or good deeds, and how often it has 
failed in its object has been the frequent 
theme of moralists. The founder of the 
mightiest monument of this kind, the 


Pyramids, has been forgotten, and Mausolus 
lives but in the name of the mighty 
monument that his queen, Artemisia of Caria, 
erected to him. It is, however, a long way 
from the towering Pyramids to the modest 
and comparatively modem brass—for this 
form of memorial does not date further back 
than the 13th century. 

In Christian England the place of such 
monuments has been the churches, and the 
earliest form they took (passing over 
frescoes, paintings, and stained glass) wa.s 
that of the sculptured effigy. This was a 
life-size figure of the person recorded, either 
upright or recumbent, and made of wood, 
stone, or copper, nearly always coloured, 
though the colour has disappeared, with very 
few exceptions, from those specimens that 
remain. A very early example of sculpture 
thus employed is the tomb of Bishop Oswald, 
who died in bSS, and whose effigy lies in his 
cathedral of Worcester. In the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey there is such an effigy of 
Abbot Vitalis, who died in 1082, and even in 
its dfciy this shows plain evidence of great 
original beauty. Throughout the whole of 
the 10th and 11th centuries, representations 
of the dead were constantly carved on their 
tombs. 

The monuments of this period were, how- 
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ever, more asnally only gravestones, etc., 
Bometimes nanowing gradually from the 
head to the foot, and only slightly elevated 
from the sunounding pavement. These 
were generally adorned with a floriated cross. 
In the abbey church of Bomsey in Hamp- 
s'.'ire is a very beautiful specimen of this 
kind, and belonging to this period, beneath 
which sleeps one of the earlier abbesses of 
that nunnery. Her right hand is represented 
coming out of the side of the tomb and 
grasping her pastoral staff, which she is 
thrusting into the throat of the dragon. 

Such monuments were from their size 
and material costly, and confined to the 
'vealthy. Consequently the sculptured effigy 
was by degrees exchanged for a figure cut in 
bold relief in a large slab of stone. Not long 
after came the introduction of incised slabs, 
'.vliere the lines of the effigy were cut into 
the stone instead of being raised above the 
general surface. This was adopted probably 
in const’iiucDce of the obstruction caused in 
the paving of the floor by raised figures. At 
any rate, it was but a step more from the 
incised effigy to the ordinary brass, where the 
liguro w.-xs engraved in the brass and the 
brass li t into the stone, giving as much or 
even more scope to the work of the artist, 
and Bccnring a greater permanency for the 
memorial, for the durability of these brazen 
memorials is marvellous, and may remind us 
of Horace’s comparison when he wishes to 
<ieclare the immortality of his work : “lixegi 
inoiiuinentum s>re perennius.” 

Early then in the thirteenth century brass 
plates.cutorintagliated, asit is termed (from 
-I’l Italian word, intagliarc, to cut into, the 
10 . 1 t of which i.s present also in our tailor). 
Wi re introduced into our religious buildings 
for the general commemoration of the dead, 
and from tiiis time to the middle of the 
tcvenlecnth century—that is, throughout one 
of tlie most stirring periods of our history — 
lliey formed very prominent ornaments in 
our cathedrals and churches. The period, 
however, during which most care seems to 
have been bestowed upon them, and in which 
they reached tlieir highest perfection, was 
between the reigns of Henry in and Henry 
VI. As 1 have dated the period by the 
reigns of kings, it may be worth while to 
remark that, though we might well expect it 
to be otherwise, we have but one example of 
a sovereign on whose tomb appears such a 
iiieinorial. This one exception to the general 
rule is the memorial brass to Ethelred, who 
died in 872, which was laid down in 
Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, about the 
year 1440. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
the later limit which has been mentioned, 
there is a marked falling off in detail and 
execution, which is especially noticeable soon 
after the invention of printing. From this 
it is conjectured that the best engravers 
found it more lucrative to work for the new 
art and leave the cutting of monumental 
brasses in the hands of craftsmen of inferior 
skill. 

There is little doubt that brasses were first 
introduced from abroad, that they were in¬ 
vented in Flanders and sent to England 
from Ghent in exchange for wool, and in 
support of this it is said that they are most 
numerous in tho.'C counties that supplied 
the Flemish market with that article. 

Foreign brasses can, as a rule, easily be 
distinguished by their being of quadrangular 
form, a shape that does not occur in English 
bra.sscs until a very late period. But almost 
all our remaining brasses are of home work¬ 
manship, and we can boast of many more in 
England than are to be found elsewhere ; at 
least 4,000 remain complete, and there are 
about as many more matric$9, or hollows in the 
slabs where brasses have been removed, which 


shows how common their use must have 
become. In Germany there are about 100, 
and in Belgium 60 or 70. Many more, how. 
ever, have been lost than yet remain, and the 
destruction of numbers is due, partly to the 
sale of them as metal on the suppression of 
Religious houses, and partly to strong feeling 
at the Reformation, when, in spite of Queen 
Elizabeth's proclamation, forbidding so 
wanton a sacrilege, many were turn from the 
churches because of the supposed sanction 
of superstition contained in their inscriptions 
recommending prayers for the souls of the 
dead. The civil wars of the next century 
are responsible for the destruction of many 
more. In 1766, during the restoration of 
Hereford Cathedral, two tons of brasses 
were taken as perquisites of the workmen I 

The metal that was used was not really 
what we call brass, but a composition which 
went by the name of latlen, or lunnen plate, 
and was made principally in Cologne. There 
is no doubt that many of these brasses were 
originally gilded, and the shields of arms 
blazoned in their proper colours and metals, 
but in almost all remaining examples the 
original gilding and enamel are gone, though 
the engraving remains almost as clear as 
ever. 

The style of the e’'graving and the forms 



Incised slab on tbc (^rc-stoiie of Reginald Bottreaux, 
in Alien Cburcli, Somerset. 


of the letters are often the safest guides to 
the dates of their execution, for from various 
circumstances neither the date given upon 
the brass, nor even the style of armour or 
dress, can be implicitly relied on. 

Our reasons for studying this important 
and highly interesting subject may be 
summed up as follows. In the first place 
our studies of genealogy and heraldry are 
greatly assisted by the contemporaneous de¬ 
scriptions given upon the brasses. Here we 
have pictured to us heroes in the armour in 
which they fought at Cre<jy, Poictiers, or 
Agincourt, high dignitaries of the Church, 
and plain merchants and citizens. We can 
gain for ourselves a vivid idea of the whole 
mixed company whose fellowship Chaucer 
joined at the Tabard Inn one April morning, 
on a pilgrimage to the shiine of the sainted 
Archbishop of Canteibury. The dates pre¬ 
served on brasses, as on other monuments, 
though they cannot always be accepted with- 
out question, help to make our chronology 
accurate, whether in relation to some event, 
or some building, or some achievement in 
art or literature. The forms of the letters, 
too, by comparison with those of old manu¬ 
scripts, often afford valuable help, while the 
representations of the armour and dresses 


enable us to picture vividly to ourselves the 
scenes described by historians. Brasses are 
exceptionally helpful in this way because the 
figures on them are so placed as to afford a 
full view of the costume. We can find 
amongst the brasses illustrations of every 
variety of armour—of mail, of mail mixed 
with plate, and of pure plate armour—down 
to the time of Edward iv, when it was brought 
to such great perfection that the wearer was 
almost invulnerable by sword or spear, but 
when the more common employment of gun¬ 
powder rendered it useless, as it had already 
become almost too cumbersome for use. 

For the study of armour, however, while 
the brasses afford us useful information, the 
place to go to is ti:e Tower of London, in 
the collection at which can be seen the 
actual things worn and the mechanism of 
the fastening etc., and of back-defences, which 
iti a briiss, of c. ursr, it ii impossible to see. 

Besides the costumes of the periods, the 
canopies and backgrounds shown on the 
brasses—as, for instance, in that of Eleanor 
de Bohun in Westminster Abbey—give us 
an insight into the various styles of archi¬ 
tecture, so much so that we may almost by 
their help trace the art of building from the 
end of the thirteenth century, the period 
of its greatest beauty, to its decline. 

This is sufficient to show the value cf this 
study, and that much pleasure may he gained 
from it you may easily experience for your¬ 
selves ; and to those who wish to do so, I 
will make a few suggestions for “lubbiug.” 
'I'he prociss is a purely mechanical one, no 
^kill at all in drawing being necessary. A 
sheet of paper is streleltcd on the brass, and 
the rubbing is performed with heel-ball. All 
that is nwes.>^ary to do is just to dust the 
brass, a necessary preliminary, and fasten 
the paper with some weights (or by wafers 
if the brass is on a wall), well press the paper 
into the engraved lines and rub reasonably 
hardly with the hccl-ball, being careful to 
rub in one direction only, which should be 
that of the main lines of the brass, to avoid 
blurring the lines. It follows from this that 
inscriptions should always be rubbed down¬ 
wards. As to the materials for use, tbe best 
paper is ordinary lining paper, not too thick. 
It is sold in pieces twelve yards long, and can 
be had cither 22^ inches or thirty inches 
wide, and costs from Is. Gd. a piece. 
A piece of ordinary shoe leather will with 
some descriptions of work be found even 
better than heel-ball. Either of these, how¬ 
ever, is very much preferable to black-lead 
and oil, or the metallic rubber used with 
black paper which are sometimes employed. 
The best heel-ball is made by Messrs. 
Ullathome, of Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn, e.c. 
and costs Od. and Is. apiece. 

When the rubbing is completed, it may be 
cut out and mounted on grey paper; the 
white marks in the rubbing caused by nails 
and other blemishes can then be filled up 
with lampblack, and the lines of the engrav¬ 
ing where not sharp enough can be touched 
up with Chinese white. Any missing 
portions of the brass, as indicated by tbc 
matrix, should be shown in dotted lines. 

To obtain the greatest good as well as the 
greatest pleasure from any pursuit, we must 
enter upon it and follow it up with some 
method. In this case, considering the number 
of brasses that exist, and their great variety 
in taste and workmanship, ft is clear that 
considerable judgment must be exercised 
in tbe selection of best examples to copy, and 
in order that when tbe copies have been 
taken they may be of any use, it is well tt 
classify and catalogue them with (1) the 
name of tbe church, town, and county where 
found ; (2) the name of the person comme¬ 
morated and his or her quality, whether 
knight, lady, priest, etc.; and (3) the date of 
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the brass. As your collection increases 
you will be able easily to elaborate your 
register. 

In this way, whatever can be learnt, as 
something can be from every example, as to 
the costumes at the dilYerent perioik. the 
vestments of churelinien, the armour of 
warriors, or the heraldry of our ancient 
families, is always easily accessible, and can 
he referred to witliout confusion. Many 
lic'urs might well be spent upon a single 
example, and some point of interest stilt 
remain undiscovered. 

It would be interesting if we could add to 
our catalogue the name of the artist, but this 
unfortunately is impossible, for although in 
the stonework of old buildings we bud masons’ 
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marks, there are but one or two brasses 
known on which similar marks of the 
artists have been observed, and of these we 
do not know the names. 

It frequently happens that upon examining 
a brass plate that has become loose we bnd 
that the back of it is also engraved. These 
doubly engraved plates are termed palimpsest 
brasses, a term borrowed from paln'Ograpby. 
One of the most beautiful specimens I re¬ 
member is to be found in the church at 
Mawgan, near St. Columb. in Cornwall, where 
a brass of the time of ludward ut has been 
cut to pieces to supply material for ethgies 
of the Arundels who died in the lime of 
Elizabeth. 

These brasses being in our churches, it is 


of course necessary, before they may be 
touched, to obtain the permission of the 
Bector, a permission which is usually cheer¬ 
fully accorded, and should be used with care, 
for the bras.s.^' are not mere curios, or even 
works of art, but have a sacred character as 
memorials of the dead long gone, and should 
share the reverence duo to the building in 
which they are placed. We should approach 
the work with the feeling finely expressed 
by Itossetti in the lines ; 

“Sister, first sliftkc we off tlic ilw.st we have 
Uiwii our fiH't, tc?i li ilefile tlie stones 
Inscriptureil, covering tlieir t>acre<l boiic«. 

Who lie i' the aisles which kci^p the names they gave.” 

{To be eoKll'nieJ.) 


SOME NOTABLE COPPER AND OTHER COINS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Ly D.tSIEL F. Howorth, f.s.a. scot., 
A'lthor of " Voim amt Tokent of the English Coloninf etc. 
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FEW odd coppers remain which claim 
some notice at our hands; not the least 
interesting of which are those which tell of 
Oriental nations forsaking their old customs 
and adopting Western ideas .and methods, and 
O'liecially showing the adoption of Western 
iiiocbanical skill and contrivance. Siam, 
•lapan, and China have now mints fitted with 
< very modern improvement; the Japanese 
(lovcrnment, taking advantage of England’s 
giving up her Hong Kong mint, purchased 
•ind transferred the machines to Osaka ; while 
(lie Chinese mint at Canton has been fitted up 
by Heaton’s of Birmingham with machinery 
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reverse a sitting figure which rather reminds 
of our own Britannia. 

The new Chinese cash looks very neat in 
comparison with their old coins, which were 
all cast, while these are .struck in their new 
mint. They still retain the central square 


own coinage for many years, using quartos 
instead of maravedis, and seems also to 
hare bad something of Home Rule. 

The Balearic Isles also remained loyal to 
their legitimate sovereign, and in his name 
they issued a coinage in 1812—sec fig. 63. 








Fkj. CO.—1 Cash of Chixa. 

1 Fiiiir riiiiic-<? f'lmrarf<'r' tiK'.iniiiir Kicinj; ll‘ll (tbo Emperor's namcl, general currency. 
/{‘•r.. Inscription of value ami place uf luiiit.'ia’u, Rwaiig tiing (Canton 
t’6p. As ulxive. 

AVr., luscriptlun iu Maiitchu cliaructers, place of niintage only. 


I'lij. 88.—(?_) 5 Ck-NTIMES op Peiisu. (I'o. 10, 3, and 1, 
similar). 

f>br., The sun etc. witliin a wroatli; below, the date 
120 S (A.H.). 

AVr., Persian inscription, etc. within a wreath. 

onongh to turn out 2,000,000 pieces per diem. 
Besides these, other Oriental nations have 
had supplies of coins from European mints, 
c.i;.,Cambodia, Zanzibar,Brunei,etc., etc., but 
to those we will not at present further refer. 


hole for the purpose of stringing the coins ; 
a custom which has been followed for cen¬ 
turies in this great empire and some of its 
neighbouring countries. 

Japan has not only changed from cast to 
struck coins, but it has discarded the square 
hole, ond adopted a currency based on the 
dollar system, with coins which would be a 
credit to any mint. The “ sen ” sounds as 
if it might be derived from the word “ cent,’’ 
to which in value it corresponds, but its true 
source is the Chinese word “ Tsien,” which 


During the occupation of Barcelona by the 
French, coins were struck (fig. 04) for use in 
the city; they bear dates ranging from 1808 
to 1814, and some of them arc of very rude 
workmanship. Some of these were struck 
upon French coins to make them acceptable 





Fia. 89.—S ATT or SiAX, ISrt (alao 4,1. and } att, sintflor). 

Crowned initial* of the king, with inscription round. 
Ker. Valnc and date wltbln a wreath. 


The present copper coinage for the empire 
of Persia is much in advance of the former 
currency. It is accompanied by gold and 
silver coins of equal workmanship. 

The copper coinage of which we give a 
speci'nen here took the place of the older 
Siamese copper and tin coins; but it has 
now itself been superseded by a coinage of 
three values, bearing on the obverse the bust 
of H.M. King Cbulalon Korn, and on the 


is the name of what are commonly termed 
“cash ” by Western nations. 

Besides these it may be interesting to 
notice the provincial coins of Spain issued 
in name of Ferdinand rii at the time when 
Joseph Bonaparte was also ruling as King of 
Spain. 

The Junta or Parliament of Catalonia 
issued coins (tig. 62) in the same year as the 
coin figured No. 40. The province bad its 


Pio. 61.—1 Sex op Jafax (3 and } sea and I rlo, 
sintilar). 

Obr., Value within a wreath; above, name of Emperor 
and tlie imperial convolvulus. 

Rer.. Dragon: and rounil. inscription with year of 
the reign, and the value la English. 

to the Catalonians who refused to aocept 
French money. 

For some years Portugal was the scene of 
civil strife, when Don Miguel held Lisbon, 
and for a time was actually King of Portugal 
(fig. 6o), while his niece, Donna Maria, was the 
Queen acknowledged by England, etc. Her 
father, Pedro iv, acting on her behalf and 
with English help, ultimately drove Don 
Miguel out of the country, and gained for 
her the throne which for many years after¬ 
wards she enjoyed (fig. 66). The Azores 
were all along loyal to Maria, and coins 
were ca.st from bell-metal at Terceira in 182*J 
in her name. 
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ioTented the first swing 1 am tmable to say, 
but that swings date back to very early times 
is clearly proved by the various paintings 
found on ancient vases, etc. 

The person who discovered that new 
sensation so closely allied to dying, no doubt 
soon found his idea appreciated and duly 
followed by others, and if'Patents ” had been 
procurable in those days he might have 
made a very good thing by it; but I suppose 
he shared the fate of many other inventors, 
for we do not know his name. 

Swinging is a pastime enjoyed equally by 
girls as well as boys, and nearly every 
yoangster likes that rush against the air as 
he flies upward, higher and still higher, with 
increasing velocity, and then, gradually 
dropping down to a slow, rocking motion, 
comes to a dead stop, sometimes very 
suddenly, when a bigger boy happens to say 
(with one hand on the rope),” * It's my turn 
now.” 

That delicious swoop through the air is not 
always appreciated to the same extent by 
some of the grown-up members of the family; 
they say it makes them feel bilious, giddy, 
and sick ; but then all boys know that it must 
be their stomach or liver that's out of order, 
and not the swing ; so, as there is no reason 
why you and I should not enjoy ourselves, I 
will endeavour to show you bow to make one 
for yourself, one that can be quickly and 
easily set up anywhere, indoors or out, and 
that will not run you into much expense to 
build. 

Very pleasant It is to sit gently swaying in 
the breeze on a summer's day, with just 
enough motion to keep the flies off; and with 
a “ B. 0. P.” to read, many a bright after* 


By H. F. Hobdek, 


Amhor of '•Th' Do^'t Otr« “ T7.t Itof'i Ovn Tm," 


noon may be spent, with good results to your 
health and mind, in the open air. 

In making a swing the first thing to 
arrange is to have it strong enough to cany 
you safely. I had a very narrow escape 
when a lad by the supports of one suddenly 
breaking whilst on it. 

I was hanging head downwards at the time 
from the tra{)eze while a schoolfellow swung 
by my liands, and we had got considerable 
impetus up, when crash came the whole lot 
down about our heads ; we fortunately 
escaped with a few bruises, and so it might 
have been worse; but I don't want any of you, 
my young friends, to run the risk I did, so I 
just caution you not to use thinner wood than 
the sizes I shall mention. 

For material you will require four 9-foot 
lengths of deal, 4 inches by 2 inches; and two 
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6 -foot lengths inch by 3 inches; also about 
25 feet of 1 inch by 3 inches for the seat. 

Then from the ironmonger's get a 5-foot 
length of gas pipe 1} inch diameter, and a 


couple of back-nuts to fit it, two iron rings 
about 2| inches internal diameter, also four 
{•inch coach bolts and nuts 4 inches long, four 
3 inches long, and two inch long, four dozen 
round-beaded No. 12 screws inch long, a 
couple of feet of |-iDch iron rod, and ten stout 
S hooks, two of which should be larger than 
the rest; and having procured these we can 
commence work. 

The prices will amount to about fij. 
for wood, and some 3s. or so for ironwork. 
Plane up the wood on all sides and bevel off 
the edges, and round up the ends to each 
9-foot length, and drill a {-inch hole right 
through at one end, and then, six inches from 
the other end, draw a circle inch in dia¬ 
meter and out it out with a gouge or small 
keyhole saw at a (fig. 1), and this end of the 
wood should be bevelled off for about 3 inches 
as shown. Then take the two 6-foot lengths, 
and on the wide side scribe off a point six 
inches from either end, and drill a {-inch hole 
through. 

These pieces serve two purposes : they first 
act as stretchers and keep the supports the 
correct distance apart, and they also prevent 
the ends of supports being pressed down 
into the ground, and so spoiUDg the lawn or 
any part the swing may be placed on. 

It will be found sufilciently steady by 
itself and not likely to move on the grass, 
but anyone wishing to make it a fixture can 
easily do so by driving a light wooden peg or 
two down by the side of the stretchers, and 
then either screw or nail them to them ; but 
there is a great advantage in having a swing 
portable, as it then need not be left out 
exposed to the weather during the winter 
months, but can be set up in a room if 
required, and can also be easil/ moved to 
any part of the garden in about five minutes. 

Fig. 2 shows two of the supports on one 
side placed in poeition, with the stretcher at 
A, and the 4-inch coach bolts are passed 
through the holes b o and screwed up tight, 
while the iron gas-pipe is placed through at 
D and a back-nut screwed on at each end. 

To keep the side supports from being 
pushed in towards the centre, a piece of 
wood, 4 feet 5.^ inches long by 1 inch wide and 
3 inches deep, is placed between them on top of 
pipe, as at a, fig. 3, and a recess or open roor- 
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r»iir')iiUM'HY (Uoi'i.iiKM. - I’rliit rcrr rippplj, mAi 
(mil- ii\ tin- foltM'.Miin’ : Cbloriiie >ni|il, 1 gnla'S 
c.irlioii.i:-'<'! M gruiiM : water, iu ouucsl Am 
Ih3 um -1 iliiv'tly u(tvr tuixinx- '*r yun cu oMm 
1 xrskiii; wetatrof roja. 3li grafnaTj 
a.ui r. » i/uii'v-i. ThU hatti luU'i in.' iiriUe oeotnlfl 
lM-{i>r<' \ >>:i 'iiirt t'lniiik' witli miIiiiIdu uf 
■~-U. \i>ii will iii'iiT Kit Itlack Uiiies wltli VtA % 


lull Avmiv iKdieV—T i) betrin witli, a yrte^ 
I. Ml-. iioc Ik kiumI jilart! tu kevp binU in.nu accosi^ 
1)1 iiK' 'IraiiKliti. wlilcli ari* unavui'lable, alio tlit 
iiUri- -if tlip kriM" i - biwl for tliHr rye*, and the ni» 
la.kciiiii' Ilf t< in <' I* it are arc neccwarlly Voar 

iM'ttiT I't .1 In' to coviT the nxif with hnarde 
cir ti'lt. I'l 3 I' 1' .u'o till' friitil glaik* with wire, keefn 
in.' I l.i '•.'•I'' lur iiutttne up in cold or wet WMClwr. 
Till- iNKirik-'l hour kiiouM he reidacol by an earthen 
■ iiie, liii'i till'll your gn-eiihouee-aTiary would do. 
Yiiii •'nil nivpiill kitnlk of itrltiikh eodiwatingblriU In 
u w-itli tliei'aiiariex.niid of fiirciKners, Jaca nparrowi, 
,il i."'ni, \V«',.v< r-. Saffran l^pa^rt>w^ an<l w fortli, 
liiir in::>' - k nil irave die whole place up lo a pair, or 
lit 11,1.1 i .i, rI'-'n'uiiiilii bi'imiBlI clianre <)f hrreiUng, 
II \..ii vMiiii Ik c dlix'tloil. keep male binU only. 
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Ml - '•n-n-ri. Till-re an' twelreat £tuOa yearewli; 
a'l'i tlieri' are ii-ii llnnic t*crTioo SIt~»eii(p.T». two at 
Cil.'iii, Are at Citoa. and three at £1*0. Tlie appoint- 
nil III' an- Kiven by nomination of the chief of tlte 
• l•'p.lrtml■Ilr; >1.. •-XAminatinu it merely a qnaUfi tog 
|IM•■. hut you niiiikt have a coiiveraktuinal knowinlge 
of I lertniiti, French, or Italian, and be able to ride on 

liom-hr-'k. 


U K. . 1 . The tinlv way I'l to Ket a situation asdl'penter 
in -..iniepiwii where there is a innlicsJ Kho 4 U, and 
up your moiier and |iay the fcoe. 

Y"fSii NvTriiAi.isT, Write b) Cooke A Son, Moaenro 
Mr.-.I. W.C., for their catalogue of egg-collectiiis 
ikpjiiiratuit. 

JIi.viiY. \Vi have hail artlclM on chemistry In Uie 
pkkiit. and inteai to hare others in the fsturr. 
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very iiio«-..i«- and h'/i'uiUry. .'•t. 
lii-iirr'-' ' • • '-‘inly II'x an Kn.'li-l.- 
man. A'p'or iiiix to -ome to w i< 
the Sun; accorliiig to -th i* 1. 
ik-as a -ort of Minitiiry oiiktiio i r. a'l i 

till' drHit"'! Wii'k drains. Utti»r' liavo 
it til It 111- kviii ft Capin lo'-i.kil wh.i 
• liter- 1 f - K'lnuin army, and wa- 
marTyri''l tiii'liT Uitwli-tian. olior* 
l•^,-ll^.-...l..• - I f.kr ft-i 't.'i' 

lo-wikk iii.ii Ik rc'i ii" li-- '‘'-111 -O'* II 
tiOo-k, .'..IIjImK to ilfl- IlCU'l IlfllT 
I'.'.'h m.irty rl'iin. In ni" ' "f tlo' 
iKkolts you Mill liiid that to wa' imt 
a otiiiT lit nil, hut a l',iii|iad-«ciaii 
prori-iiiu iiierciiant .ni'l army ■'-n 
tr.o'tnr, who nfi'-r.kar-ls U'cnmi' 
lii-l.opof Al.'xan'lria. .ind kva- inrn 
ill I'lk-''.-' by the lU'ii'; ntio i' ti.i'e 
It tiiiif there wi'n- t.ko >t. d.s>rifi'*. 
till- tii,li<i|i Ix'iiikf n, 11111-1 lifter the 
>ul'iler, who w.ft- 1 .''Oiiitrvmati of 
hi-. T; . (..kiroii • li't "f |.■'nll,lny 
i« liiitiit.o'i. who « . Ill l.iiitli'-limaii. 
St. Di'iys is th. [ukin'ii saint "f 
Kr.ini'C. SL Itarld is the Isitnm 
.•<i!iil of Wah-k. iiii'i is "aid to hake 
bi'i'ii King Arthur ' unch'. 

Eis KtiF.i'M'To;'< “ It' 1.1’" I'l lihfT 
“I ilKN VaikiiLAMo- 1. You can 
iri't umteriikN for «'tii!iii puinMng 
from Itni-Hi'aii'l Mi'I'lk't-in. 7;f I'lm.- 
Acre. f/'iidoii. 2. The "ilno Hiiii' 
.In-l" Ynirs on die New ?h'IUIi 
t\ ale' 'taiiili- mi'nll- that tiny- 'keie 
i»-<.ii-l at till' iiniidri-ith iinniTiT-nry 
of the eolony. 3. A niairnify iinr 
gl.!''U the U-st thing for detia-tiiig 
forgi-rii-k. 

M.'.-iTCR or TUK .snKu. -Ri'iid in yo-ir 
application to the Si'CTctary.Cyelists' 
Touring Club, Heel .street, K.C. 


Every Reader should endeavour lo secure an early copy of our 6pcctai scmmeb Ncmbeb, price tid. These “ Specials ’ ctw^m 


articles o} great permanent as well as seasonable interest, and are not included in the annual bound volume. 
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THE SILVER AVIIISTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 
By Rbv. a. N, Malax, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author p/ “ “ Cncl' Tvirir-," T '.' Du- 

Or iitr uf thi' Bath," etc. 


Hr, ha, hat hare'a a good one."’ 
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1 '’nR work that afternoon consNtid of a 
Gent ral Paper intendo.] to teat penernl 
knowlodir-. U'well as sclioliinsliip. an-I to 
Ci\i* K.'oj'e for originality. Tluro were 
aliort pa-’SHCf- ft(.i:i the cla--'ics for trana- 
Intion .aral comment; portion-, of French 
and German ; tpiestions luu xpcett d. -ncli 
iia. ll’A'/ <1 cr<tb walk si-hw-.i^s.' 

III'- 1 t'lh-fruj't i/rlloii' 

Diirin" the course of this paper the 
candidtitrt- w- r>- taken in detaenmenta of 
five, rira t'oee, before the two examinerg 


















and the warden in eolexnn oooneiL They 
were ushered by the butler into the 
library, and sat down on chairs opposite 
the three dignitaries. Angus was among 
the first set, since the boys were taken in 
alphabetical order. It was a solemn and 
somewhat nervous ordeal. Ovids were 
handed to them, and each boy had to read 
and translate a few lines. One of Angus's 
comrades made a false quantity in reading, 
which caused the arbiters to wince as if 
it bad been the sc^ak of a slate-pencil. 

Bobert Edendale found one question in 
the general paper after his own heart. It 
was, Draw a map of Auttralia, and put 
in all the name$ you know. That caught 
his eye at once, and he devoted the whole 
of the time to that question—not even 
reading through the rest of the paper. He 
succeeded in turning out a production 
which was probably a record under similar 
circumstances. 

The papers were collected punctually at 
five o’clock, and the examiners gave out 
that the results would be announced in the 
quadrangle at ten o'clock on the following 
morning. So the young gentlemen were 
dismissed for the last time. Some were 
callous about the result, convinced that 
they had made but a poor show through¬ 
out. Others were full of anxiety. Mvny 
were hopeful; none were confident. The 
interval would be an unquiet time for 
some, but every one would know his fate at 
10 A.U. next day. 

The examiners had now to look over 
the general papers, and prepare their report, 
which was to be submitted that evening to 
the warden for his approval. They had 
already scrutinised and marked all the 
previous papers. It only remained to deal 
with the last, and they were minded to 
finish their work with ^ despatch. 

They were two young Oxford dons, one, 
a Fellow of Oriel, Mr. Perceval; the other, 
a Fellow of.Merton, Mr. Clarkson; the 
former, tall and fair, the latter short and 
dark. They had been fiiends of the war¬ 
den, os undergraduates, when he was a 
tutor of Queen's. 

The boys had all withdrawn. There 
was a cricket match going on between 
the staff of Amanda, who had remained 
“ up ” during the examination, and the 
officers of the regiment at that time quar¬ 
tered at Milbumham. The examiners were 
alone in the great halL 

The soul of Mr. Perceval yearned for a 
quiet pipe under the elms, commanding a 
view of the game. With a weary sigh, 
which gradually evolved a mighty yawn, 
he threw himself back in his chair to 
stretch his legs, and proceeded to wrestle 
with twenty-five of the general papers 
which his colleague had just handed to 
him. 

“ What a blessing it wilt be,” he said, 
“to get rid of these abominable papers! 
I’m glal enough to help Camborne; but 
to sit for three days of this glorious 
weather stewing over puerile nonsense is 
almost biyond the powers of human en¬ 
durance I ” 

“You’re right,” said Mr. Clarkson, un¬ 
folding the first of histwenty-five generals. 
“ Hurrah! this fellow has shown up a 
blank paper. Stop, though, he hasn’t— 
there’s an extra sheet—map of Australia. 
Hm ! I say 1 Just look here ! I thought 
this fellow Edendale was one ofthe biggest 
dunces of the lot, but he evidently is a 
genius at geography. How on earth am 
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1 to verify the names ? He must have 
squeezed in two or three hundred, without 
a clot I What an amazing spectacle I ” 
Mr. Perceval leaned languidly across 
the table to look at the novelty. 

“ Let’s see if he has been trying to im¬ 
pose upon \\s. 1 once spent six months 
in Australia, and know enough of its 
topography to detect an imposture.” 

The map was passed across, and he 
studied it minutely for some moments. 

•• H’m—well—tdl 1 can say is that the 
boy must either have lived in the country, 
or else he must have a marvellous ac¬ 
quaintance with maps. I wonder what 
school he comes fiom ? ” 

“Are you positively certain he isn’t 
playing dark—imposing on our probable 
Ignorance ? " 

“ Absolutely certain ! ” 

“ All right—we’ll make a note of his 
performance; but it will not make much 
difference. He's within ten of the tail 
end I should say.” 

The two learned gentlemen now set to 
work with a will, being anxious to bring 
their labours to a close, and if possible 
get a breath of air in the field or on the 
river before 8 p.u., when they were to 
dine with the warden. So for some time 
nothing was heard between them but the 
rustling of paper, the scraping of a pencil, 
a sigh Qr a yawn. Fortunately for them 
the questions did not admit of very 
lengthy answers. 

So they rustled and scraped and sighed 
and yawned, indulging now and then in a 
chuckle over some amusing statement. 
Presently, however, matters ^came more 
lively. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! here's a good one,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Clarkson; “ Arctd tub vite 
bibentem: Vanderbilt puts a fiill-stop 
after tub, and concludes with Avoid 
drinking / What a motto for a Temper¬ 
ance hall I ” 

“ Capital! ” replied Mr. Perceval. “ But 
here’s another—Danvers’ essay on that 
question. Which contribulet mott towardt 
developing the intellect—a claetical or a 
mathematical education t That inge¬ 
nuous youth dismisses it with one line, A 
little of each mixed." 

The pair of dons surrendered themselves 
for some moments to convulsions of 
langhter. Then followed another spell of 
silence, until a fi-esh burst from Mr. 
Perceval announced another tit-bit. 
“ That line about Arion, just before he 
mmped overboard— Ille metu vacuut; 
Bolton says He empty through fear :—I 
suppose he thinks .^rion was in such a 
funk that he had to lean over the ship’s 
side! ” 

Hardly had the mirth over this subsided, 
when Mr. Clarkson found yet another 
sugar-plum. 

“ I'm not to be outdone yet,” he said. 
“ You have finished your heap, but— 
what’s the fellow’s name ?—Featherby 
retrieves my honour. Hark ye, sirrah! 
Hinc videt JEnean oneratum pondere 
caro; here he teet ^neas burdened with 
ponderout fieth ! ” 

V Well,” said Mr. Perceval, wiping his 
eyes, “ I suppose it’s hardly fair to bring 
up another when I’ve done with the 
apers. But I just remember that our 
rilliant young facile princept, Alroy, 
turned purpurei metuunt tyranni by 
purple emperort 1 ” 

“ That's neat,” replied his colleague, 


“ but I can beat the record, and I defy 
yon to produce anything to touch it. In 
the French question Varlott translates 
hora de combat, a war-horie ! ” 

They screamed, they shrieked, they 
bowed forward, they bent back; tears 
streamed amid showers of broken laugh¬ 
ter; and when at length some sort of 
composure was recovered, they decided 
that the last half-hour almost repaid them 
for the detention. 

“ There is a rapture ” in sucli freaks of 
boyish blundering when heard or seen in 
their original garb. Serving them up 
afterwards for the delectation of others 
can convey but a faint echo of their pris¬ 
tine freshness. Cramle repetila, etc. 

The two examiners had finished their 
labours before 6.80. The report was 
pressed over the blotting-paper, folded and 
deposited in Mr. Perceval's pocket. The 
bundles of papers were stuffed into a 
black bag, which was left at the porter’s 
lodge as they hurried out, to be t^en up 
to the warden's library. 

Like two schoolboys released from an 
imposition class they bounded across the 
cricket field. The match was over, but 
many visitors were strolling about in en¬ 
joyment of the glorious evening. Many 
of the boys who bad been competing for 
the scholarships were there with their 
parents and friends. Many of the college 
dons and officers of the regiment were 
making themselves agreeable to the 
ladies, whose pretty faces and radiant 
dresses enliven such a scene, and beautify 
summer beauty with a charm divine. 
Young men in white flannels and fancy 
coloius, smart and beaming with the grace 
of athletic manhood : maidens full of the 
pride of life and loveliness—drooping eye¬ 
lashes and Hashing eyes; peach bloom on 
cheeks and rose on lips; violet and hazel 
in eyes. 

Man^ an anxious look was turned upon 
this pair of Oxford dons as they crossed 
the spacious lawn to reach the riverside. 
Many a cheek grew a shade paler, and 
many a whisper drew attention to that 
pair in whose keeping rested the momen¬ 
tous decision as to who should stand in 
the topmost ranks of the scholars’ roll. 

Bnt the secret could not be reached by 
any anxious looks, and eyes that followed 
those receding figures, clad in sober black, 
had to seek some other distraction as they 
vanished from view. 

The two learned celebrities walked on 
to that inn, embowered in greenery, which 
had all its own way with water-parties. 
A rival establishment or two had risen up 
at some distance from it on either side. 
Each had its flaring sign-board in a 
conspicuous position. Bnt the Angler's 
Best took no notice, and, without parade, 
monopolised the custom. 

The two examiners were soon gliding 
on the water in a light pmr-oared boat. 
There was very little stream to delay their 
upward course, nor was any active exer¬ 
tion needed—just a pleasant easy paddle 
up the winding reaches under the refresh¬ 
ing shade of alders and willows. 

“ This is truly delicious,” said Mr. 
Clarkson. “ I wish we could cut Cam¬ 
borne’s hospitable board and stay out 
here till late.” 

“So do I,” answered his companion; 
“ but it would not be politic. In feet, we 
must be turning back in a few minutes. 
'What a seductive-looking back-water— 
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those waterlilies and bulrushes! Let us 
just explore it a little way, and then 
back." 

They pulled eently among the floating 
leaves and rustling reeds, loth to disturb 
their graceful repose. And as they rounded 
the bend where the trees over arching 
wove a chequered work of breezy sheen 
and shade, the sound of voices and 
laughter was borne to their ears. The 
sedges and water-plants formed such a 
tangled wilderness, that they had to 
shorten oars and proceed with caution. 
Bounding the next bend, which abruptly 
brought them to the limits of the inlet, a 
sudden cry of “ Look ahead, sir! " with 
suppressed laughter and a faint exclama¬ 
tion of feminine alarm, advised them to 
take heed. 

Not, however, before their skiff had 
collided with a craft of larger dimensions, 
snugly moored amid the green litxuriance 
of a fkiry bower. In the larger boat were 
Mrs. Edendale and Bobby, Mr. Sinclair 
and Angus Alroy. 

The dons tendered their apologies for 
such an unceremonious intrusion—indeed, 
they were profuse in expressions of regret. 

" A thousand pardons ! This is most 
awkward on our part I ^N'e trust no 


damage has been done 1 The navigation 
is decidedly puzzling, but that is a poor 
excuse for our clumsy conduct! ” 

Sinclair as captain of the larger craft 
assured them that no damage had been 
done : and Angus, the irrepressible, who 
was in the act of decanting a draught of 
lemonade when the collision took place, 
held up the glass of fizzing refreshment, 
and bowing to the examiners with a smile 
that flashed wondrously from his dark 
eyes, he said: 

" Arctd sub vite bibentem ! ” 

The dons laughed, and Mr. Perceval 
said: 

" Ah, you know all about it. It was 
not you who construed vile bibentem, 
avoid drinking I " 

“ No, sir,” said Angus; “ did any one 
really do that ? ” 

" We oughtn’t to tell talcs out of school, 
but it's too good a joke to be lost! ” 

Mr. Clarkson was meantime puzzling 
his learned bead bow to engage Mrs. 
Edendale in conversation. A thought 
struck him, and he began: 

“ It is not fair of my colleague to betray 
confidence, bnt I feel bound to share the 

responsibility by saying-no, perhaps 

I had better not.” 


“ Oh, do, sir! " said Angus. 

" It is not much—only that one boy did 
the best map of Australia ever done in an 
examination.” 

" That was me, I know ! ” said Kobert, 
in his slow drawl. 

His mother looked at him reprovingly, 
and said: 

“ Bobby, darling ! how do you know ? 
You shouldn’t be so conceited ! " 

“ Oh, it’s all right, mother. There's not 
many chaps could beat me at that game, 
anyhow 1 ” 

‘‘No, indeed 1’’ said Mr. Clarkson; 

“ you’re right, my boy. If only-hut 

I imist not say another word on thu 
subject.” 

" Oh,’’ said Mrs. Edendale, “ wns it 
really my boy who did the best map ? I 
am 80 delighted 1 ’’ 

" It was, indeed, madam,” said the 
don. 

They talked a while longer, until it 
occurred to the gentlemen that they must 
hurry back if they were to appear at tho 
warden’s table by eight o’clock. Bo taking 
their leave with much regret, they backed 
the boat out of the narrow strait, and 
paddled quickly to the Angler's Best. 

{Tobe eonlinuf<l.) 


RODOLPHE DE GOUTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OP THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author of “ Adrift fn the PaHfle," “ The Clipper cf the C7piirf*,” ete. 


W AS it possible ? La Stilla, whom 
Franz de Telek thought never to 
see again, had just appeared on the plat¬ 
form of the bastion! He had not been 
the sport of an illusion, and Rotzko had 
seen her as he had done ! It was indeed 
the great artiste in her costume of 
Angelica, such as she had worn on that 
fatal evening. 

The terrible truth flashed across the 
young count. This adored woman, who 
was to have been the Countess of T^lek, 
had been shut up for five years in this 
castle amid the Transylvanian mountains 1 
She whom Franz had seen fall dead bad 
sxirvived! While he had been carried 
almost dying to the hotel, the Baron 
Rodolpbe must have found her and carried 
her off to the Castle of the Carpathians; 
and it was on empty coffin that the whole 
population had followed to the Santo 
Campo Nuovo of Naples 1 
It all appeared incredible, inadmissible, 
contrary to probability; and Franz said 
so to himself over and over again. Yes 1 
But one thing was indubitable : La Stilla 
must have been carried oft by the Baron 
de Gortz, for she was in the castle t She 
w’os alive, for she had just appeared above 
the wall I That was an absolute fact. 

The young count endeavoured to collect 
his thoughts, which were centred on one 
single object: to rescue from Rodolpbe de 
Gortz, La Stilla, who for five years had 
been a prisoner in the Castle of tho Carpa¬ 
thians. 

“Rotzko,” said Franz, in a whispered 
voice, “listen to me. Understand me at 
least; it seems os though my brain was 
going-” 


CHAPTER XU. 

“ My master—my dear master! ’’ 

“ At all costs I must enter this castle 
this very night.” 

“ No; to-morrow." 

“ This night, I tell you ! She is there. 
She has seen me as I saw her. She is 

waiting for me-’’ 

“ Well, I will follow you.” 

“ No. I will go alone.” 

“ Alone 7 " 

“ Yes.” 

“ But how can you get into the castle 
when Nie Deck was not able to ” 

“ I will go in, I tell you.” 

“The gate is shut.” 

“ It will not be so for me. I will seek 
for and I will find a breach. I will get 
through it.” 

“ You do not wish me to accompany 
you, master ? You do not wish it ? ” 
“No! we will separate ; it is by leaving 
me that you will serve me.” 

“ Shall I wait for you here ? ” 

“ No, Rotzko.” 

" Where shall I go, then ? ’’ 

“To Werst—or rather—no—not to 
Werst,” replied Franz. “There would 
be no use in those people knowing. Go 
down to Vulkan and stay the night there. 
If you do not see me, leave Vulkan in the 
morning—that is to say—no—wait a few 
hours. Then go to Karlsburg. Then go 
to the chief of the police. Tell him aJl 
that has happened. Then return with 
his men. If necessary, stonn the castle. 
Deliver her t Ah 1 She—alive—in the 
power of Rodolpbe de Gortz ! " 

And as the young count uttered these 
broken sentences Rotzko noticed that his 
excitement increased, and manifested it¬ 


self in the disordered ideas of one who was 
no longer master of himself. 

“ Go, Rotzko 1 " he cried for the last 
time. 

“ You wish me to 7 ’’ 

“ I do.” 

At this formal injunction Rotzko could 
but obey; particularly as Franz had begun 
to leave him, and the darkness hid him 
from view. 

Rotzko remained a few moments where 
he was. unable to decide on going away. 
Then the idea occurred to him tlint the 
cotmt’s efforts would be in vain ; that he 
would not be able to enter the castle, iior 
even to get through the outer wall; tlint 
he would be compelled to return to tliu 
village of Vulkan—perhaps next morning, 
perhaps that night. Tho two of thuu 
would then go to Karlsburg, and what 
neither of them could do alone would Lo 
done by the police. They would settle 
with this Baron de Gortz ; they would 
resc^Ie the imfortunate La Btilla,if it wore 
really she; they would search this Castlo 
of the Carpathians ; they would not leave 
one stone upon another, if necessary, 
even if all the fiends imaginable united to 
defend it. 

And Rotzko descended the slopes of 
the Orgall plateau, so as to return to the 
Vulkan road. » 

Following the edge of the coTinterscarp, 
Franz had already gone rotind the bastion 
which flanked it on the left. 

A thousand thoughts crowded on hi.s 
mind. There was now no doubt about the 
presence of the Baron de Gortz in thi- 
castle, for La Stilla was a prisoner therein. 
It could only be the baron. La Stilla 
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alive 1 But how could Franz get to her ? 
How could he get her out of the castle ? 
He did not know, but it must be done— 
RUil it would be done. The obstacles which 
Nic Deck could not overcome he would 
overcome. It was not curiosity which had 
brought him among these ruins, it was 
love for tlie woman he had found alive— 
yes, alive ! after believing her to be dead. 
He would rescue her from Rodolphe de 
Gortz! 

Doubtless Franz had said to himself 
that he could only obtain admission to the 
interior by means of the south curtain, in 
which the gate opened opposite the draw¬ 


bridge ; and seeing tliat it was impossible 
for him to scale the high walls, he con¬ 
tinued to skirt tlie crest of the Orgall pla¬ 
teau as soon as lie had turned the angle 
at the bastion. 

In broad daylight there would not have 
been much difficulty in this. At niglit— 
the moon was not yet up—a night all the 
darker I'rom tlie mists which thicken on 
the mountains, it W'os more dangerous. To 
tlie danger of a false step, to the danger of 
a fall to the bottom of the ditch, was added 
that of stumbling against the rocks, and 
perhaps causing them to fall over him. 

Franz went on, however, keeping as 


near as possible to the zigzags of the 
counterscarp, feeling his way hand and 
foot, to make sure he was not going astray. 
Sustained by almost superhuman strength, 
he also felt himself guided by an extra¬ 
ordinary instinct that could not deceive 
him. 

Beyond the bastion stretched the south 
wall, that with which the drawbridge 
established communication when it w’as 
not raised against the gate. 

WTien the bastion was passed, obstacles 
appeared to multiply. Among the huge 
rocks which covered the plateau, to follow 
the counterscarp was impossible, and he 


had to leave it. Figure a man endeavour¬ 
ing to traverse a field of Camac in which 
the dolmens and menhirs were on no plan 
whatever. And not a mark to guide him, 
not a ray of light in the dark night 1 

Franz kept on. here climbing over a 
rock which barred his way. there creeping 
among the rocks, his hands torn with the 
thistles and brushwood, his head skimmed 
by the wings of ospreys disturbed in their 
resting-places and Hying off, uttering their 
horrible scream. 

Ah ! why did not the chapel bell clang 
os it had clanged for Nic Deck and ths 
doctor ? "Wliy did not the intense light 


which had enveloped them stream up from 
between the battlements of the donjon ? 
He would have made towards the sound, 
he would have headed towards the light, 
as the sailor towards the siren’s whistle or 
the lighthouse rays. 

No 1 nothing but deep night bordered 
his view a few yards away. 

This lasted for nearly an hour. "NMien 
the ground began to slope to the left, 
Franz felt he was going wrong. Perhaps 
he had gone lower tlian the gate ? Per¬ 
haps he was beyond the drawbridge ? 

He stopped, stamping his foot and 
wringing his hands. "Which way should he 
go ? Ah ! how angry he was when he 
thougiit he would have to wait for the 
daylight! But then he would be seen by 
the people in the castle, he could not take 
them by siirprise. Rodolphe de Gortz 
would be on his guard. 

It was in the night-time that he must 
get into tlie ' enclosure, and Franz could 
not find his way in this darkness I 

A cry escaped him—a cry of despair : 

“ Stiila 1 ” he cried, “ my Stilla! ” 

Did be think that the prisoner could 
hear him, that she could repl}- to him ? 

And yet a score of times he shouted the 
name, and the echoes of Plesa repeated 
it. 

Suddenly Franz’s eyes were on the 
alert. A ray uf light pierced the darkness 
—a dazzling ray, and its source was at a 
considerable elevation. 

“ There is the castle—there 1 ” he said, 
and from its position the light could only 
come from the central donjon. 

In his extreme mental excitement Franz 
did not hesitate to believe that it was La 
Stilla who showed him this light. There 
could be no doubt she had recognised him 
at the moment he had perceived her 
through the battlements of the bastion. 
And now she it was who had given the 
signal and showed him the road to follow 
to reach the gate. 

Franz went towards the light, which 
increased with every step he took. As he 
hod gone too far to the left on the plateau, 
lie had to go back about twenty yards to 
the right, and after a few tritUs he re¬ 
gained the edge of the counterscarp. 

The light slione in his face, and its 
heiglit showed that it came from one of 
the windows of the donjon. 

Franz was about to find himself faced 
by the last obstacles—msumiountable, 
jierhaps. In fact, if the gate were shut, 
the drawbridge raised, he would have to 
go down to the foot of the wall, and what 
would he do then, where it was fifty feet 
high in front of him ? 

Franz went on towards the place where 
the drawbridge would rest if the gate were 
open. 

The drawbridge was down. 

Without even stopping to think. Franz 
rushed on to the bridge and laid his hand 
on the gate. 

The gate opened. 

Franz ran under the dark arch. But 
before he had taken a dozen steps the 
drawbridge was raised with a clatter 
against the gate. 

Count Franz de Telek was a prisoner in 
the Castle of the Carpathians! 

iTo hf (ontinwd.) 
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H e wasn’t a Swiss, but a Savoyard, which 
is much the same thioK to those who 
don’t know the difference. Now that I come 
to think ot it, he spoke of having been born 
on the Romafid side of Lake Leman ; but we 
came across him at a certain French town of 
Savoy, which I had better not name, since, 
as you will see, I might get myself into 
trouble with the authorities. He certainly 
was what we should call Boots at a hotel 
there, gargon de peitic, which in lliis con¬ 
nection I must not translate literally as 
“ boy of pain.” As for his being merry, you 
shall judge. I am not altogether impartial 
in the matter, a good deal of his merri¬ 
ment proving to be at my expense, after a 
manner. 

His name was Jeannot, as one could not 
be half an hour in the house without hearing. 
He had a simple, childish, chubby face, like 
a blob of soft jelly candied over by a coat of 
sun-tan, and, to tell the truth, of something 
which was not soap, else I might have com¬ 
pared his head to a huge soap-bubble, its 
features always quivering and changing, shot 
through by rapid plays of feeling, which 
usually took the form of smiles and broad 
grins. It was this thatmade Franklin dub him 
the “ Merry Swiss Boots,” by which sobriquet 
we usually spoke of him between ourselves. 
He laughed when 1 remonstrated with him 
for putting blacking on my varnished shoes. 
He laughed for sheer admiration at the sight 
of Franklin’s hobnailed mountain boots. He 
panted with laughter when he undertook to 
carry up almost all our luggage at once, a 
portmanteau in each hand, one on his back, 
and a hat-box in his teeth. When he fell 
crushed beneath this load and let the hat- 
box go bumping down the stone stairs, he 
laughed as if it were the greatest fun in the 
world, and still more when Franklin did not 
seem to see the joke. 

“HI were to punch your head now, would 
you go on grinning like a baboon out for a 
holiday? ” growled my friend in English. 

“ Oui, monsieur— Si, sigjwr," he replied, 
showing all his fine teeth. 

In short, he laughed at all we said to him, 
with unfailing good humour, whether he un¬ 
derstood it or not. He did not always un¬ 
derstand us, even when we spoke French, 
for the French of his part of the world is 
not Parisian—nor, for the matter of that, was 
ours. But it was quite enough to say any¬ 
thing to him in any language, and off he 
went in a guffaw or a snigger. 

Of coarse, I ought to have begun further 
back, by telling you who tve were ; but it is 
not so easy ta-get the simplest story fairly 
started with the horses all pulling abreast. 
Charles Franklin and I were the sons of 
neighbours, and, though three or four years 
stood between us. had been playmates ever 
since I could talk or toddle. While I was 
still in frocks, he went to school; and I re¬ 
member how in the holidays he excited my 
childish respect by showing me a knife and 
telling me he had paid a “ bob ” for it. 

All along I had been accustomed to look 
up to him and do as he told me, which well 
fitted us to be travelling companions. He 
had just left the University, and I was about 
to enter it next term, when our families 
agreed to treat us to a trip on the Continent. 
Franklin’s father was a gentleman of the 
good old school, who had not quite grown 
. out of the idea of the regular grand tour 
' which used to be considered the finishing of 
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THE UEEBY SWISS BOOTS. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “Jn Amattur Domiuir," "Bobby Bounft," etc., 
CHAPTER I. 

an Englishman’s education, so he started us 
off with a route elaborately worked out, much 
good advice somewhat in the style of Polonius 
lo Laertes, and a professing polyglot foreigner 
as valet, courier, and general guardian lo 
our untravelled steps. 

That menial mentor was the only failure 
of the expedition. He tried to take advantage 
of our inexperience by tyrannising over us. 
and making ns do what gave him least 
trouble. We soon found him out for a lazy, 
lying humbug, who was of some use in 
Germany, his native country, but when we 
got over the Alps, could no more speak 
Italian than Chinese. At Milan he luckily 
fell in with a returning German family, more 
congenial employers, with whom he traitor¬ 
ously took a chance of bettering himself; 
and we, on our part, were delighted to be rid 
of him. Freed from this incubus, we got 
along just as well, and much more comfort¬ 
ably. We both spoke French more or less ; 
and we bad already found out that English¬ 
men with money to spend need not fear as 
to having the ways of foreign travel made 
easy for them. 

Well, we had duly “done” Venice. Flo¬ 
rence, Home, from which we went by sea to 
Genoa, and thence to Turin. Hiring a car¬ 
riage there, we leisurely travelled through the 
DauphinyAlps, and having, like conscientious 
tourists, turned aside to visit La Grande 
Chartreuse, we were now making for the 
Lake of Geneva. It was too early for Mont 
Blanc and the other mountain monarchs ; 
but at no season could the outskirts of 
Alpine scenery be more beautiful than in 
this cloudless May. Every romantic valley 
was spangled with wild flowers, half drowned 
in the waves of luxuriant grass; every turn 
of the road brought in sight some clump of 
trees gay with the pink and white blossoms 
of chestnuts, hawthorn, almonds, figs, or 
more homely orchards; then each oasis of 
lush green and bright bloom showed the 
sweeter in contrast with the bristling walls 
of rock, the overhanging forests, and the snow- 
streaked ridges beyond, that usually formed 
the frame of such smiling pictures. With 
the secret of spring in our own blood, how 
should we two lads not enjoy ourselves to 
our hearts’ content ? 

You need not suppose that we sat all the 
time in our lumbering equipage, like gouty 
grandsires. The patient, scraggy horses had 
an easy task, so far as our weight went, for 
as often as not we would be tramping on 
ahead, or scrambling along the heights, while 
our velturino, whom we hired by the day, 
was quite well pleased to take matters easy, 
and doze away as many hours as we pleased, 
waiting for us either by the wayside or in 
some comfortable auberge. 

Tlius we had reached the hotel or inn 
where vfe made the acquaintance of our 
Merry Swiss Boots. We at once noticed him 
as the male Cinderella of the house; from 
morning to night be was kept running up 
and down, fetching and carrj'ing, doing all 
sorts of odd jobs at everybody’s bidding, but 
he always had time for laughing, and evi¬ 
dently found his lot not unbearable. The 
bilious-looking landlord, who shouted at and 
scolded and ordered him about so crossly, 
might well have envied his high spirits ; and 
the pompous waiter, who made such a show 
of attending on us. was far less deserving of 
a tip than this good-humoured scullion, as 
we promised ourselves to remember. We 
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climbed one of the mountains overlooking 
the town ; there we lost our way, and did not 
get back till after midnight, to find the 
streets in darkness and the hotel shut up. 
But at our first tap the door was opened to 
us by Jeannot. all on the grin, who, in his 
shirt and trousers, had been sleeping 
across the threshold inside, where the door¬ 
mat should have been, yet he hotl not even 
that apology for a couch. Nobody else 
having thought it worth while to sit up for 
us. he got us a light and something to eat, 
and shook all over with sympathy at tlio 
story of our adventures; whereas he migiit 
well have looked sulky rather, to be kept out 
of bed so long. 

“ Poor old Boota ! it’s a shame to keep you 
up, of all people,” said Franklin, as Jeannot» 
smiling drowsily, went down on his knees to 
pull off our muddy boots. 

But next day, for once, even this hard- 
worked youth had a holiday. We were 
both so tired after our exertions, that wo 
lay long in bed, and agreed to spend another 
day idling about this picture.sque old Alpine 
town. When we strolled out after breakfast 
we found the quiet streets all in commotion, 
as if some kind of f*‘te were going on. The 
market-place was filled with young men, 
capering and singing to the music of drums 
and fifes. 

The most noisy had numbers stuck in their 
caps, adorned also with coloured ribbons. 
We saw one or two women crying bitterly, 
and fathers looking grave. Here and there 
was presented a scene of embracing among 
a joyful or sorrowful family party; but the 
youngsters evidently felt bound at least to 
pretend to be in uproarious spirits. 

“ They have been drawing for Uie conscrip¬ 
tion.” explained Franklin, who knew inoro 
about French affairs than I did. “There 
will be many a sore heart to-night, even 
among these young fellows who are making 
such a fuss—as if they really rejoiced to leave 
their homes and their work, and go off to be 
soldiers! ” 

“Then those who have drawn unlucky 
numbers must go ? ” 

“ Unless they can buy r. substitute, which 
is out of the question for most of them. 
What a good job we live in a free country, 
with the sea to keep off our enemies,” quoth 
my friend c<Mnplacently, forgetful that in uiir 
good old war days the press for the English 
navy was as cruel as any conscription, ami 
that we are all of us still liable to ballot for 
service in the militia, if need were. 

At this moment, who should rush up but 
Jeandot, as excited as any one; and well 
he might be. for the fatal number was ex¬ 
hibited on his battered straw hat amid its 
show of red, white, and blue streamers. 

“ I'irc I'Evtpercur” he shouted with 
sparkling eyes, taking it off to salute us and 
to point out the number he had drawn, ns 
delightedly as if it were a prize in the lottery. 

“ Yes, it will have to be Vive l'Emp<treur 
with you now. Those who draw such high 
numbers haven’t any chance of getting off. 
Is it not so? Well, Vivr la ghirriillons, 
cn/auts ih lapatrie! AustcrlilzMaieiir,o! 
ct tout le trembUment, mon bjvnv— And 
we won’t say anything about Waterloo.” 
Poor Boots ! I am afraid the drill-sergeant 
will take some of the laughing out of you,” 
added Franklin aside, as he fumbled in his 
pockets and produced one of those big round 
well worn five-franc pieces which must give 
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such solid satisfaction to Frenchmen in the 
way of receiring gratuities. This he pre¬ 
sented to Jeannot, who grinned from ear to 
ear, and was so exuberant in his thankfulness 
that we had some difficulty in getting away 
from him. 

The conscription is carried out in France 
now on a different system. I am speaking 
of the time of Louis Napoleon, soon after he 
had joined Savoy and Nice to his dominions, 
and when all Europe was suspicious of his 
designs, not least England, where the Volun¬ 
teer movement had recently sprung up as a 
hint to this crafty potentate. Franklin and 
I were both volunteers, though at present 
upon self-given leave of absence: and we 
agreed that any crack corps of British rifle¬ 
men would soon make short work of such 
recruits as we here saw drowning their un¬ 
willingness in noisy music and sour wine. 
Congratulating ourselves that we were not 
foreigners, and smiling indulgently at the 
popular excitement, we surveyed the spectacle 
with a superior sense of its having nothing 
to do with us, and in due time went back to 
dinner. 

When the new-made conscript came to 
take our boots that night I thought he did not 
look so happy as usual, which I put down to 
liis being worn out by his enthusiasm. 

“ How will you like serving the Emperor, 
you who were an Italian till the other day ? ” 
I asked him. 

Jeannot glanced round about him as if the 
walls might have ears. 

“il/ois oui, monsieur," he said, which did 
not give me much insight into what he meant; 
and when I, in my turn, tipped him a few 
francs in honour of his going for a soldier, 
he pocketed them with only the ghost of a 
smile, and went off^ looking more subdued 
than we had ever seen him. 

“ He must be half asleep on his feet—and 
no wonder, ’ said Franklin, with a yawn. 

Some of the martially-minded roisterers 
.kept up their din till a late hour, and the 
cafe beside our hotel was crowded with 
jnusical patriots; but we did not long lie 
•awake in the large garret room, where, the 
house being rather full, we had been stowed 
away together. With the first peep of dawn, 
however, I was roused by a noise close at 
hand, some one sobbing and exclaiming, 
apparently in the next room, separated from 
ours only by a thin partition. I woke up 
my companion, and we fell to wondering who 
it could be in such sore and such disturbing 
distress. 

‘•What's the matter? Who’s there?” 
demanded Franklin in French. 

For answer came choked sobs and sniffles, 
but not a word. Then, as we whispered 
together, again burst forth a few words of 
broken lamentation, os if from one in uncon¬ 
trollable grief. 

“ Why, it’s old Boots, I believe! ” exclaimed 
Franklin, recognising his voice. “How has 
he been taken so bad? I hope he hasn’t been 
making a beast of himself on unripe cherries 
out of that money we gave him. I say, 
Jeannot, voulei-vjiis feriner —shut up that 
row and let us get to sleep ! ” 

"Maisjesuiasi inis6TabU,monsu:ur," came 


a voice from the other side of a door, not two 
feet from Franklin’s head. 

We had slipped out of bed, lit a candle, 
and, unbolting the door, peeped into a most 
wretched den, little better than a cupboard, 
without light or air, which properly belonged 
to our room, but, opening also to the staircase, 
served, it seemed, as lair for poor Jeannot 
when he had time to take any rest. We had 
no idea hitherto that he slept so near us. 
There, on a mattress, taking up nearly all the 
floor, he lay half undressed, writhing and 
groaning as if in agony; and when we brought 
in our light it showed his round face grimy 
with tears, almost swollen up into a blubber 
of woe. 1 was ejuite surprised to find how 
easily mirth could be turned Into mourning. 
“Are you unwell, then ? ” 

“ Ah, no, monsieur; but lam sad—I am 
desolated at havtug to march for a soldier." 

” And he seemed so cock-a-hoop about it 
yesterday ! ” said Franklin to me. “ Well, 
Jeannot, I am sorry for you; but many a 
better man has to serve the Emperor. Is it 
your parents, your mother, perhaps your 
sweetheart, whom you must leave ? " 

“Alas, monsieur, I am an orphan, without 
friends in the world," wailed he, with comical 
effect, as if that made it all the worse for 
him. 

“ Come, then, your case is not so bad. 
Xou are a smart young fellow; you will get 
on in the army; you will come back a 
sergeant, and bold your head above all the 
other young men who had not the luck to go 
to the wars. It isn’t such a terrible thing to 
be a soldier.” 

“ But I don't want to fight. I never liked 
fighting. Why should I fight for the 
Emperor? I am a Savoyard, I am. They 
take our money to make fat the household 
of the Emperor ? They take our men to be 
killed for the Emperor! They take me to 
serve their Emperor! and I want to stay in 
my own country,” exclaimed Jeannot, with a 
fresh outburst of tears. 

“ Well, it can't be cured, so it must be 
endured,” quoth Franklin, as nearly os he 
could translate this very English sentiment 
into French. “ You will never get on, you 
know, if you stick at home all your life.” 

'* But, monsieur, I should like to go to 
America. 1 have an uncle over there. He 
went abroad with an organ and a mon¬ 
key. Now he is rich; he has an auberge 
of his oam. I have saved up money for the 
voyage. He would receive me with open 
heart. They would not make me fight in 
America. Is it not so, monsieur ? ” 

“ Then why don’t you go to him, if you 
want to escape being a soldier ? " 

“ Ah, but the gendarmes 1 ” 

“ Afraid of being caught, are you ? Why, 
it isn’t a day’s journey to the frontier. H, 
instead of wasting the night in blubbering 
like a baby and keeping other people awake, 
you had walked off at once, you might have 
been ont of the country before the gendarmes 
got on their boots. 1 fear, Jeannot, you are 
an espice de muff." 

But such an undertaking evidently appeared 
too audacious for the nnwilling conscript; 
and since be would not be comforted or 


counselled, we bid him at least keep his 
sorrows to himself, and let us get to sleep, as 
he did after a little. 

His unmanlinesB rather disgusted us, and 
there was something about his grief almost 
too ridiculous for pity, so it surprised me 
when Franklin said, as we were dressing in 
the morning: 

“I don’t see why we shouldn’t give that 
fellow a lift out of misfortune. There is 
plenty of room in the carriage, and he might 
come along as our servant. It would be 
rather fun to rob old Louis Napoleon of a 
soldier - not that this one seems likely to be 
worth much.” 

“ But mayn't we get into trouble with the 
gendarmes or such like ? ’’ 1 asked. 

“ Pooh ! they won't venture to say a word 
to us. Anyhow, we shall be over the Swiss 
frontier in a few hours. Nobody will gness 
we are smuggling off a recruit. The coach¬ 
man is an Italian, a Oaribaldian into the 
bargain, and you heard how be was abusing 
the Emperor the other day; we can easily 
square him.” 

“ Well,” said I, doubtfully, but I made no 
objections, for when my companion once 
took a notion into his head I knew how ob¬ 
stinate he was in carrying it out. 

“Leave it all to me, and I’ll settle the 
whole business. What a joke I We haven't 
had any kind of adventure since we left 
home, not even a brigand. Now this will be 
something to talk about.” 

And Franklin went on talking abont it 
till he had warmed himself up into a fixed 
determination to rescue the soft-hearted 
Boots from his tyrants. I saw them pre¬ 
sently talking together in the courtyard, 
Jeannot smiling merrily as ever, as if the 
sunshine had dried up all bis tears. Evi- 
dently, he was more in a mood to be per- 
suad^ into showing some spirit. Their 
confabulation over, my friend came to tell 
me the result. 

“ I have settled it. After dijeHner, when 
they are all busy cleaning up the plates and 
things, is the best time for him not to be 
missed. They send him to the post, then, 
with letters. He is to slip out of the town, 
and wait for us in that wood just beyond the 
bridge. I have bargained with him that he 
must laugh all the way, and that if he begins 
to blabber we shall drop him on the road to 
shift for himself.” 

“ Aren’t we bound to see him in safety, if 
we have tempted him into this scrape ? ” 

“ Oh, we’ll make it all right for him. 
When I go in for anything it has got to be 
done somehow or other. You do as 1 tell 
you, and let me manage.” 

That was generally the end of any differ¬ 
ence of opinion between Franklin and me, 
80 I said no more. To tell the truth, I began 
to take some interest in the escape of his 
proUgi, thongh I felt a little uncomfortable 
at the idea of committing high treason, or 
whatever it might be, against the French 
Government, while not quite sure that we 
were doing the best thing for Boots in 
helping him to evade the laws of bis 
country. 

{To be eonlinued.) 
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AT CLOSE aUABTEES WITH SNAKES. 

By T. M. Franch, 


Hoit art cursed 
above all cat¬ 
tle, and above 
every beast 
of the field. 
And 1 will 
put enmity 
between thee 
and the wo¬ 
man, and be- 
tween thy 
seed and her 
seed.” 

Ever since 
that primal 
curse was 
pronounced, 
the Serpent 
has been the 
recognised 
enemy of 
mankind, 
and the in¬ 
carnation of 
evil. There 
are few peo¬ 
ple whose first feeling at the sight of a 
snake is not one of mingled repulsion and 
hatred; though there are, of course, excep¬ 
tions to this rule, and even those who may 
have begun with shrinking from snakes 
may by long praetico bring themselves to 
handle these reptiles freely, and even to 
entertain a sort of affection for them. I 
have not the pleasure of Dr. Stradling's 
acquaintance, but Mr. H. M., an old Indian 
friend of mine, can handle the most deadly 
serpents with perfect impunity, and used 
actually to make pets of them. I shall never 
forget the horror of a magistrate who was 
perched on the verandah rail at M.'s bunga¬ 
low, enjoying an after-breakfast smoke, when 
my friend turned a fine lively cobra loose on 
the floor. It made straight for the poor 
“ Beak,” who dropped his cigar with a yell 
of horror, and threw himself backwards into 
a flower-bed, while M. placidly picked up 
the cobra and put it back into its cage. 

My early childhood was passed in a very 
snaky district near Gorakhpur, in the North- 
West Provinces. Hardly a week elapsed 
withont some case of snake-bite being brought 
for treatment to my father, who, like most 
old sailors, was a handy man all round, and 
had a fair knowledge of medicine. The 
natives had great faith in the Sahib, and on 
at least two occasions they actually brought 
the corpses of people who had ^ed from 
snake-bite, in the hope that he might be able 
to do something for them! He had once 
succeeded in restoring a poor woman who 
bad fallen into a state of coma from excessive 
terror at the bite of a snake, and the simple 
natives spread a story that he could restore 
the dead to life I The medicine which he 
used was a strong preparation of ammonia, 
mixed with oil so as to keep it from burning 
the patient's throat. A very large percentage 
of my father’s “ cases ” turned out success¬ 
fully : but judging from the experiments 
tried in after years by Sir Joseph Fayrer and 
other leading physicians, 1 think it may be 
considered as proved that ammonia is not 
an antidote to snake-poison, though it is 
certainly a palliative. I fancy that in many 
of the cases which my father treated, the 
poison had been but slightly injected, while 
in several more the patients bad been bitten 
by noD-poieonous snakes, and were only 
suffering from fright, though the power of 
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their imagination was so great that they 
showed symptoms exactly like those produced 
by snake-poison. 

I have more than once been at close 
quarters with snakes; but there was om en¬ 
counter which haunted my dreams for months 
after it took place. I was out for an early 
morning walk in a country lane near Howrah, 
when I heard the cry which a frog utters 
when seized by a snake. Only those who 
have heard this cry can imagine how terrible 
it is; and those who hear it for the first 
time can hardly believe that a common frog 
is capable of uttering such piteous sounds. 
Let those of my readers who have not heard 
tills cry picture to themselves the dying 
moans of a little child which is being slowly 
tortured to death, and they will have some 
idea of what I heard. 

In the long grass at qne side of the lane 
was a cobra about four feet long, which had 
caught a large frog and was trying to 
swallow it. Only the bead and forelegs of 
the frog were visible outside the reptile’s 
mouth. Poor Froggy bad got his forelegs 
stretched out at right angles to his body, 
just as a skater who has got into a hole in 
the ice stretches out his arms to keep himself 
from going under, and every now and then 
he uttered the piteous, agonised cry which 
had attracted my attention. 

The moment the cobra saw that I had 
discovered him he spat out the frog, which 
hopped away with great alacrity, seeming 
none the worse for its unpleasant adventure. 
Erecting his head and expanding his spec¬ 
tacled hood, the snake hissed and glared 
savagely at me as be coiled himself for a 
spring. I darted forward and attacked him 
furiously. Whack I whack I whack 1 went 
my walking-stick on the cruel head and 
writhing body of my enemy; but somehow it 
got under one of his coils, and as I raised it 
swiftly for another blow, up came the cobra 
with it, and fell right on my head and 
shoulders! 

“ What did you do ? ” Well, to be candid, 
I just dropped the stick and ran away as 
hard as ever I could tear! At every bound I 
seemed to feel the snake’s cold clammy coils 
winding round my neck; and every instant 
I expected to have his poison-fangs thrust 
savagely into my flesh. It was like some 
hideous dream converted into reality! I felt 
as if my only chance of life was to run at 
the top of my speed until the reptile unwound 
his coils and dropped from my neck. I took 
no count of time or space in that headlong 
run for life ; but I must have gone fully a 
hundred yards at a pace which beat the 
record of all my previous performances, even 
when in full training 1 

Gradually I regained my presence of mind, 
and realised that the snaky coils existed only 
in my imagination. Then I retraced my steps 
—and found the cobra lying within a yard or 
two of the spot from which I had started on 
my mad race for life. His head was smashed 
and bis spine broken, so that though still 
alive (for a cobra dies hard) he was quite 
incapable of doing any mischief. I gave him 
the coup de grdee, and went home to break¬ 
fast with the conceit pretty well token out 
of me for the time being. 

My friend Harry A. was once at closer 
quarters with a snake than even this. I have 
already described two of his narrow escapes 
from death (" B.O.P.” Christmas 1891, and 
January 16, 1692); but that which I. am 
about to describe was (so far as 1 am ac¬ 


quainted with A.'s career) the narrowest of 
them all. 

His bungalow at Jaintpore had a broad 
verandah, in which the punkah-coolies used 
to “squat on their hunkers while they pulled 
the punkahs,” as a poetical Scotsman once 
wrote. All the inmates of the bungalow bad 
turned in and were fast asleep, when the 
stillness of night was broken by hideous 
yells from one of the punkah-coolies — 
“ Sdmp! sdmp ! Ai bap^e-bap I ” (A snake, 
a snake I Oh ! father, father I) followed by 
the rattle of sticks, as the coolie aroused his 
sleeping comrade and the two men vigorously 
attacked the snake. Out rushed A., and 
with characteristic recklessness of danger, 
seized the snake with his bare hand, intend¬ 
ing to dash its head against one of the 
verandah pillars. But alas I he took it up 
by the wrong emf—and in an instant the 
reptile twist^ round and boned its fangs in 
his right hand I 

The moment it let go, A. (who had dropped 
his hold on the snake) caught it up again— 
this time by the right end—and killed it as 
he had originally intended. Then a light 
was brought, and he found that he had been 
bitten by a large kerait, one of the deadliest 
snakes in India 1 

Poor A. went back into bis bedroom and 
took leave of his wife, telling her what had 
befallen him. He spoke more lightly than 
he felt, for he was one of those men who 
would keep up a semblance of jesting under 
the very sh^ow of death. Besides, the 
poison was coursing swiftly through bis veins 
and mounting to his brain, so that he was 
fast becoming unconscious of what he said. 

You can imagine his wife's horror and 
distress I Suddenly it flashed across her 
mind that she had a bottle of my father's 
snake-medicine, which my mother had given 
her some time before, with written directions 
for its use. But in her terror and agitation 
Mrs. A. forgot all about the oil; and taking 
a spoonful of undiluted ammonia, she poured 
it down her husband's throat I 

Poor A. spluttered terribly—and no wonder, 
for the strong ammonia went down like 
liquid fire, taking all the skin off the inside 
of his mouth and throat. However, the pain 
which it caused seemed to rouse him in some 
measure from the lethargy which was creep¬ 
ing over him. Then Mrs. A. remembered 
that a person who had been bitten by a 
venomous snake must be kept in constant 
motion, in order to promote the circulation 
of the blood; so she got two of the men- 
servants to march her husband up and down 
the verandah, holding him under the arms, 
as he could scarcely stand without support. 
He vainly begged to be left alone and allowed 
to sleep; they walked him up and down until 
the lethargy passed away, and he began to 
show fight so vigoroQsly that Mrs. A. came 
to the conclusion that her Harry was out of 
danger. His splendid constitution pulled 
him through, and in a few days he was quite 
himself again; though he had to live on 
slops until liis mouth and throat recovered 
from the effects of Mis. A.'s vigorous treat¬ 
ment. 

This escape seems well-nigh miraculous : 
but I think that the kerait must have bitten 
at the sticks«by which it was belaboured, and 
thus have almost exhausted its supply of 
poison before its fangs were fastened on A.'s 
hand. In any case, there can be no doubt 
that he bad a most providential escape from 
death. 
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SOME BOYS’ OWH DOGS: AHD HOW TO CHOOSE AND TCTMV THEM. 


By Gordon Stables, c.h., u.d., r.n. 

(intA niustraliont bg G. L. SETMocn.) 

Wboerer beats a do; gfrcs evidence of his own pcraoual stupidity, for a dog always tries liis best to understand, and you can make things clearest 
to him by gentle teaching, if you know how to teach at all.—Ptuu G. BA^EnTOX. 








“ T DARE say now,” said an interviewer to 
X me the other day, “each breed of 
dog has its own peculiarity of temper, tem¬ 
perament, idiosyncrasy, and all that ? ” 

“ You may go much further than even 
this,” I replied, “ for every individual dog 
has bis own peculiarities. My dear old New¬ 
foundland, ‘ Queen,’—now, alas I dead and 
gone—had many strange likes and dislikes ; 
fads and fancies yon might call them. 1 do 
not wish to talk much about her, however ; 
her death, which took place in my camp last 
summer at Lowestoft, was a blow from which 
I have not yet recovered.” 

Singularly enough, “ Queen ” never had 
any puppies; but this seemed only to make 
her all the more affectionate towards human 
beings, especially children. But still more 
singular, she would never go to bed at night 
without a doll of some kind. I do not mean 


a real doll; “ Queen ” would simply take a 
fancy to some queer piece of wood, which she 
would nurse for weeks at a time, covering 
it carefully up with straw in her bed at night, 
and never going out for on airing herself 
without “ Dollie.” 

My Newfoundland Mona, recently dead 
also, had many queer peculiarities. One was 
this. She always insisted on leading one of 
the other Newfoundlands along the street, as 
if afraid they would lag behind and get into 
mischief. For her convenience a short strap 
was attached to the other dogs’ collars, and 
Mona used to trot them along by this, much 
to the amusement of the passers-by. 

A Dandy-Dinmont terrier of mine, who 
had a terrible temper towards strangers, 
would never eat a Spratt cake without a pre¬ 
liminary performance. She nsed to hide it 
for about half an hour in the straw, then 


pretend she had found a rat. After the 
biscuit and she had had a stand-up fight, 
she pretended she had killed it, then quietly 
ate it. 

Whenever.Mona, the Newfoundland, found 
a dead rat, she forthwith conducted its 
obsequies in a method peculiar to herself. 
She dug a hole in the garden and buried it 
head down, covering it all very carefully up 
with the exception of the tail. This was 
left above ground, to waggle in the wind, 
perhaps as a monument or a kind of memento 
viori to other rats who might pass that way. 

Brian O’Lynn, who is at present our guard- 
dog, doing sentry-go all night, and guarding 
our property from itinerant tramps, is a 
Landseer Newfoundland of the first water. 
You would have to be acquainted with Brian 
for some weeks before you got an insight 
into his real character. Probably your first 
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introduction to him would be the reverse of 
pleasant. He looks sideways at a stranger 
and nses language which is more forcible 
than x>Qlite; his plan is to regard all people 
as rogues until they have succeeded in prov¬ 
ing their innocence. He is exceedingly 
powerful, so it would be foolish in a stranger 
to argue with him. He is indeed a terror to 
evildoers, and yet my youngest baimies can 
trot him about and do what they please with 
him. He too, now that he has lost bis wife 
Mona, must have a plaything to take to bed 
with him. An old boot or an empty sardine 
tin makes a nice companion. He never takes 
his food without asking a blessing, i.e. bend¬ 
ing low in front of it, and saying, " 0—h—h! ” 
just as Queen used to do. He goes in for a 
forenoon nap and an afternoon nap, and 
before he goes to bis great straw bed he 
invariably shuts the stable door. But he 
never closes the door at night, because then 
be is on sentry-go, and right well he knows it. 

Brian O’Lynn, although only two years 
old. knows everything I say to him, and 1 
never alter the tone of my voice when 
addressing him. I certainly never chastise 
him. To quarrel with a dog of Brian’s 
temper would not be safe, but I can rule him 
with an uplifted finger. A dog can read your 
very heart and soul in your eyes ; but if you 
lose your temper even once, and show you 
have an innate spirit of evil in you, he will 
not forget it for a fortnight at the least. 

The words with which I head this article 
should be borne ^ mind by every one who 
owns a dog. They are so true. 

Now for some really practical advice. A 
few years ago I wrote a long series of papers 
on Boys’ Dogs for the “ B.O.P.” In Uiese I 
gave all their points and properties, and to 
these 1 refer you if you want a show dog. 
But I can tell you many useful hints, even 
in this short paper. 

Kciifuls. —If you have only one dog he 
should be taught habits of cleanliness gently 
but firmly, and be kept indoors. The life of 
an indoor dog is, however, not one of unal¬ 
loyed bliss and happiness. He is so often 
treated thoughtlessly. Evil, you know, is 
wrought for want of thought, and if some of 
our indoor pet doggies could talk, they would 
have a very miserable story to tell. You 
remember Uie clever poem by Burns, called 
“ The Twa Dogs,” in which, having met 
together in one of their favourite hauuts, the 
honest collie and noble Newfoundland ex¬ 
change experiences. In the present day we 
might expect Loath to be speaking in English 
and in plain prose to Ctesar as follows: 

“ You ore an outdoor dog, Cesar, and no 
doubt you have your grievances as you say. 
You are kept too much on chain, and it must 
gall you to see other doggies free and happy 
while you are fastened by the neck like a 
wild beast or a galley slave, and cannot get 
away to romp in the glad sunshine as do the 
coneys, and the hares, and the birds and 
butterflies. But you must not always envy 
the indoor dog. Now there is myself for 
instance. I am not a spring chicken, Ciesar, 
for I was five last birthday, and that in a 
human being would mean fifty, you know. 
Well, during these years 1 have managed to 
mould my way of living according to that of 
my master. But it has been a hard struggle. 
The indolence and the want of exercise have 
undermined my constitution, and my joints 
are already getting stiff; whereas, had I been 
allowed to live a more natural existence, and be 
out feathering round the hills by six or seven 
o'clock, I should now feel in my prime. But it 
is nine of a morning before my master has his 
owm breakfast, and I suffer much before this 
because he does not trouble to let me out. 
Of course I beg for tit-bits at breakfast, 
because 1 have learned to eat when I have a 


chance, for the simple reason that I have no 
regular meals, and if master is in a hurry be 
just tells Sarah Jane to ‘ feed that dog,’ and 
Sarah Jane just forgets. Well, then 1 have 
to forage all round the kitchen and eat what 
I can find. 1 beg for tit-bits, wag my tail for 
them, and do all kinds of tricks at limcheon 
and at dinner for the same reason, so you 
see 1 have got fat and cross as well as stiff. 

" Then os for water, Ctesar, that is seldom 
put down for me. Oh, yes, I have a dish in 
the hall witli a stupid old piece of brimstone 
in it that does no more good than as much 
brick would be, and just as often as not the 
dish is empty, and it is not washed out 
every morning. One doesn’t hke to drink 
one’s own slaver, does one, Ciesar? But this 
isn’t all. Out of doors you at least have a 
nice bed of straw which you can shake up 
and make to your own satisfaction. I am 
supposed not to need a bed, but to sleep on 
the hard boards or on a damp mat; no won¬ 
der I am out at the elbows, or that my poor 
eyes often run water.” 

Well, boj-8, I hope you won’t treat your 
indoor dog like this. As for the outdoor pet, 
it is better be should sleep in an outhouse, 
bam, or loft, than in the ordinary barrel 
kennel. But in either case you must see 
that the bed should be perfectly dry. Nothing 
breeds disease sooner than damp or wet 
straw: this may give infiammation. A 
dirty bed, on the other hand, will foster skin 
diseases of the most loathsome description, 
that often take many months of care and 
constant attention to get rid of. 

Food .—We are constantly being asked 
about this. 

I. Small house dogs should be fed from 
the scraps of the table, not as tit-bits, but 
mixed up into a dainty meal. Bread and 
milk say for breakfast; vegetables, bread, and 
meat, with some soup or gravy, for dinner. 
A dog must have a fair allowance of meat, 
remember. If you let the blood get thin, 
you open the door for eczema to pop in. Do 
not give many bones, only large ones; and do 
not give fat unless very sparingly, but give 
food enough. 

II. Outdoor dogs are generally hungry if 
they have plenty of running about. You 
must not give more food than they can eat, 
but whatever is left should be thrown to the 
fowls. Spratt's biscuits I make the staple of 
diet for my own dogs, but I vary this with 
steeped bread and oatmeal brose. The brose 
is made very quickly, and is good for dog or 
boy. You place nice sweet medium-ground 
oatmeal in a basin with a spoonful of salt, and 
pour over it-at the fire —boilijig water, and 
stir as if making starch. All the meal must 
come into intimate contact with the boiling 
water, but the brose should be very thick. 
If the brose be intended for yourself—and 
nothing on earth makes muscle sooner—let 
a spoonful or two of water float on the top, 
and into this pop a huge slice of butter, and 
eat the whole hot with a cup of creamy 
milk. Nervous boys should make a note of 
this. Boiled ox-throttle, sheep’s head, boiled 
lights, and a morsel of liver with well-mashed 
greens should be added to every meal for your 
dog. Feed twice a day with great regularity. 

III. Wash the dish every day with boiling 
water. Better keep two, aud always have 
one clean. 

IV. Fish, if it can be had cheap as in 
some parts of Scotland and Ireland, is a 
capital change, but the dog needs more of it 
than of meat. Bear in mind these three 
words in connection with feeding: 

Cleanliness—Iicgularit7j—Variety. 

V. Bathing. "Every dog either can swim, 
or ought to be taught to swim. Throw the 
stick only to the edge of the pool first, and 
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as he gains confidence, a little, and still % 
little, farther. He will be frightened when 
he first finds himself beyond his depth, but 
will soon get over that. 

N.B.—It is best to teach the dog to fetch 
and carry before he learns to svvim, and if 
he has a favourite stick, throw that for him. 

VI. Never attempt the stupid habit of 
washing a dog in a pool or river. He is 
very apt to catch cold, and even if he does 
not you cannot thus wash him thoroughly. 
Here are the rules I give for washing dogs. 

1. Stand or tie up a big dog beside the 
tqb. Place a small one in it; and if a toy 
dog, let it be near to the tire. 

2. Soft water, warm, but not too hot. 

d. The mildest and best soap. 1 use 
Sanitas and Lanoline, sometimes Pears. 
Good soap is cheap in the long run. 

4. Take the soap in one band and a jug of 
water in the other. Begin behind the ear.s 
and work back to tail. Lather well. Do 
the head well. Don’t let the soap and water 
into the ears nor eyes. 

5. Wash and squeeze out all the lather well. 

6 . Douche over with cold water. 

7. I)ry well with rough towels. 

8 . Take him for a run at once. 

9. Feed him, and let him go to sleep when 
he returns. 

The above is the dog’s bath of health. 

VI. Use the comb and brush every morn¬ 
ing of his life. 

VII. Cleanliness. I always use the words 
“ perfect cleanliness of all surroundings,” aud 
this is intended to include kennel, food 
dishes, food itself, water and water dish, his 
bed, his coat or hair, his cloth jacket if be 
wears one, and his collar. 

How often do you find your fingers smell 
nasty after taking hold of a dog's collar. 
This is because although the outside may 
glitter with silver or brass the inside is 
filthy. 

ijcrub out the kennel once a month, with 
hot water and Banitas soap, the rough kind, 
and add a little Calvert's pure carbolic acid 
to the water. If the kennel is very large 
you should limewash, but even then I add 
the carbolic acid and size. 

IX. The best bedding for outdoor kennels 
is wheaten straw, and plenty of it. The 
larger the bed the longer will it last clean. 
Never use hay, but pine shavings may be 
added to the straw if perfectly dry. 

X. Water. A dog should hare a large pan 
of fresh pure water put down for him every 
morning, and you must under no circum¬ 
stances forget to rinse out the dish. 

XI. Wherever a dog sleeps, whether in a 
room or in an outliouse, tlie air should be 
fresh and pure. Disinfectants are all very well 
—not chloride of lime—but should be used 
only after a place is well washed and cleansed. 

XII. Drytuss. It is an advantage to have 
the air and the woodwork as free from damp 
as possible. 

XIII. Never put a dog to sleep on bricks. 
A brick floor is most unwholesome, aud often 
dangerous. The infection of distemper will 
cling to brick walls and floors for montlis. 

XIV. Use the chain as seldom as possible ; 
the muzzle never, unless the dog be dangerous 
to other dogs or human beings. 

XV. No dog can be healthy or happy who 
has not at least two hours of rollicking romp¬ 
ing (■xcrcisf every day, and it -should be re¬ 
creation that is pleasant. Flay with him, 
and give him a b(dl that he con call his own. 
This should be in proiwrtion to his 8i.:o.anil 
as large as he can manage. Never one so 
small that he can swallow it, and probably 
choke. A solid india-rubber ball is best. 
Never throw stones for dogs to fetch. 

Give him a swim somewhere on dry warm 
days, but be sure to rub him well down with 
a rough towel before you turn him into his 
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bed. Se; that be has a drink of water 
after coming back from a run ; do not lead a 
dog on a string, unless there be some very 
weighty reason for it. 

N3. The boy or old woman who leads her 
dog solemnly along on a string should herself 
be led in precisely the same way. 

XVI. Cruelly in Exercise. 1. Racing a 
dog too long. 2. Chaining him to a trap. 
3. Causing him to run long distances behind 
cj'clcs, or working in any way so as to cause 
excessive fatigue. 

What arc the breeds best suited for Boys' 
Days! Au answer to this question requires 
some consideration, and there may also be 
room for some diflerence of opinion on the 
subject. Hardly any one, however, will deny 
that our old friend the fox-terrier takes high 
rank among such pets. If he be a well-bred 
one you will always find him good-tempered, 
tractable, and fit for work of any sort, morn, 
noon, or night. Nor is he very quarrelsome. 
The black and tan is also a nice fellow, so is 
the white English. And perhaps the Dandy 
may rank next. But the Irish terrier, the 
Bedlington, and the Aberdeen, although 
game to the very death and extremely hardy, 


are apt to be quarrelsome. So too is the 
Airdale terrier. The Skye terrier is not so, 
and he is very wise, and as a rule gentle. 
But his long coat unsuits him for residence 
in a town, as it collects so much mud. 

Coming DOW to larger dogs, we have the 
Scotch collie, universally admitted to be king 
of the canine race. He is not treacherous, 
as some aver; the only fault I know with 
him is that in his excitement when be first 
gets out of a morning he is apt to chase 
horses and traps and to bark at children. 
He wants constant hard exercise, such as 
his breed is used to among the “ Hielan’ 
hills," and this he seldom gets in 
England. 

Well, spaniels are very beautiful, especially 
I think a well-bred black one. The Norfolk 
blown and white are very merry, and will do 
'anything in the water or out of it. 

The price of really good Newfoundlands, 
mastiffs. Great Danes, and St. Bernards is 
prohibitory to boys who are not the sons of 
dukes or lords or American millionaires. 
Besides, the Danes and mastiffs may turn 
savage, especially if put on chain. 

Setters and pointers and hounds are more 


for sporting purposes than use as pets and 
companions. 

If you ask me the prices of dogs (puppies) 
I must answer that all depends on the value. 
No really good puppy can be got under the 
traditional fiver nowadays, and the price 
of grown dogs will range from that to 
1,5001. 

It is difficult to say where you can purchase 
with safety. But many splendid dogs arc 
advertised in the “ Field,” “ Stock-keeper," 
and at times even in the " Exchange and 
Mart." Breeders of notoriety will charge 
larger prices, but then you get quality. 
Whereas if you buy at random through an 
a<lvertisement. you may get a mere weed 
that will always be ailing and unsatisfactory. 

I have not in this short paper gone into 
the breeding of dogs, but alt that you will 
find in my articles already referred to, or in 
dog books. 

I trust that if you do have a dog you will 
treat him on the principIeB I herein lay 
down. They are really golden rules for the 
poor fellow’s health and happiness, and you 
will never rue your kindness to man’s truest 
friend—the dog. 




HIS HIRST THREE TERMS. 

A STORY FOR THE JUNIORS. 


T he Christmas holidays came and passed, 
and Oliver returned to school with a 
little home-sickness bidden away somewhere 
under his watch-pocket, but nobody knew it 
except bis mother; she felt it in the hug he 
gave her as he said good-bye. He would 
not have let his father see it for all the world. 
After two days at school he was all right. 

The following term was known as the 
Run-term," on account of the paper- 
chases which filled up the interval between 
football and cricket. When Oliver came back 
Irom the holidays he was surprised to find 
that he and Staunton had been put into a 
larger study, and were to have Co as a com¬ 
panion. 

This arrangement had been made by the 
advioe of the big prefect (the same who bad 
threatened the Tarbrush). He bad notic^ 
the friendliness springing up between Co and 
the other two—at first with regret; but when 
he saw that, after the Tarbrush had gone, 
Co was already quieter in his behaviour, and 
that, if he could be only separated from his 
old set, bo was more likely to be infiuecced 
by Oliver and Staunton than they by Co, be 
went to the house-tutor one evening (before 
the Christmas holidays) and had a long talk 
with him about " the House,” and especially 
about arrangements for the next term. 

Those were occasions when a prefect felt it 
was worth something to be in the Sixth, and 
to be taken into counsel by a master who 
was wise enough and experienced enough to 
know that bis house-prefects could give him 
hints without betraying secrets, and could 
often show him where to be lenient and 
where to be severe. And then, too, the 
prefect, even though he was head of the 
house, felt the rawness of his own judgment 
and the narrowness of his experience when 
the master, in bis turn, corrected some of his 
views and pointed out the weak spots in his 
suggestions. 

On the evening in question the house- 
tutor, who had been disposed to judge 
severely of Co, was surprised when he heard 
the prefect’s opinion of Ids improvement; 
at fir^t he was opposed to the suggestion of 
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putting him into a study with Oliver and 
Staunton ; and, after a good talk over it, he 
still remained doubtful. When they rose to 
go, as the house prayer-bell sounded, the 
tutor said, “ Well, 1 will consult the house¬ 
master." 

The way in which the house-tutor decided 
has been already told, and the result proved 
in the end that tlie prefect had judged rightly, 
and by his good sense and honest anxiety for 
his house he bad contributed a good deal 
towards patting a shaky fellow on to his legs 
and enabling him to start once more on the 
right road. 

Oliver was rather put out at first when he 
found that Staunton and he were to have a 
companion. He was doubtful whether Co, 
who was more than a year senior to him, 
would fall in with their ways, or would laugh 
at them. Oliver and Staunton bad always 
read their Bibles morning and evening in 
their study; they did not read aloud to¬ 
gether, and they did not often talk about 
what they read; but they strove to keep up 
the habit which their parents had taught 
them at home. 

What would Co do 7 Oliver was not much 
afraid of his jesting about it, and he knew 
that the days were happily gone by when 
brutal treatment might have be3n inflicted 
on a boy who openly read his Bible. 

In the mornings there was not much to 
fear, as, during the hour before breakfast, all 
the boys were at work in their own studies. 
It was daring this early hour, immediately 
after house-prayers, that Oliver and Staunton 
used to take a quiet five minutes for Bible- 
reading, and they never found that it made 
them behindhand in their work. 

But the only time they could manage in 
the evening was between prayers and dormi¬ 
tory-bell, an interval during which the study- 
doors were mostly open, and fellows were 
chattering, chaffing, taking supper-things 
back to the pantry, and going up and down 
the passages, now that “Prep" was over. 
Sometimes, of course, they had been disturbed 
by fellows coming in, even when they had a 
study to themselves; at such times they 


usually remained behind a few minutes after 
dormitory-bell, and snatched a verse or two if 
they could not more, latber than miss their 
reading altogether. 

What they now feared was lest Co’s com¬ 
panions might come in and moke a row with 
him. The first two evenings Co bad gone 
to supper in another study, and returned 
thither after prayers to finish off the 
remains. This left Oliver and Staunton un¬ 
disturbed. 

On the third evening, however, Co came 
in while the two boys were reading, and, 
apparently not noticing what they were 
doing, took up his novel and flung himself 
on to the rough sofa which the boys had 
extemporised with some boards and cushions. 
The next night when Co came in and found 
them reading he looked surprised, and asked, 
“Are you chaps swotting? ’’ 

Oliver, without looking up, said “ No, only 
reading a bit." 

Co's eyes fell on Oliver's Bible ; he stood 
for a moment with his hands in his pockets, 
and then uttered a soft “ Phew." Soft as 
this was, it was the first breath of public 
opinion that Oliver had yet bad to face, and 
he felt the blood rush to his forehead and 
tingle in the roots of hrs hair. The words 
danced before him. and he found himself 
reading wildly without understanding what 
he read. Then the dormitory-bell went, and 
he got up and put away his Bible. Co had 
turned round and left the study at the first 
sound of the bell, saying to himself, “ What 
rum beggars those two are I " 

Staunton looked at Oliver and said, “ I'm 
jolly glad the Tarbrush is not here now." 

“ So am I." said Oliver; and the two boys 
ran off up to their dormitory. 

For several nights after this Co did not 
come at all to his study after prayers, 
except once when he went in to fetch a 
corkscrew, and as Oliver and Staunton came 
in while he was there he looked up from 
the cupboard under the bookshelf, saying, 
“ I am just going.” and then, seizing the 
corkscrew, hurried out of the study and shut 
the door, leaving the boys to themselves. 
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And never once did he alloT any of hts other 
frieods to iaterrupt the two boys during their 
evening reading. 

Some years afterwards—for this is a true 
story—two gentlemen at a large party were 
talking together. At first they thought they 
were strangers to each other, but soon found 
oat, first that they had been at the same 
school, then that they had been in the same 
house, and finally that one of them had 
been nicknamed “Co" and the other was 
the big prefect (now a magistrate in the 
Indian Civil Service). Before they parted, 
Co said to him in a low, earnest voice, “ You 
were too great a swell at school for me to 
speak to you, but now 1 can tell you that I 
have often thanked you from my heart for 
having got the house-tutor to put me into 
the same study with those two chaps." 

Oliver liked the runs on the whole, though 
there were times when he would rather have 
spent his half-holidays in some other way, 
especially the bright warm days that came 
for about a fortnight in February. He would 
have liked to go for a quiet ramble with 
Staunton to get the early primroses or snow¬ 
drops in some of the beautiful dells and 
dingles that lay among the wooded hills 
beyond the river. He was always glad 
when the course of a run took the pack 
down the steep sides of these glens, and 
once he managed to collect a whole armful 
of snowdrops which he had pulled up by 
the roots, and he toiled manfully along, 
carrying bis burden through the whole run 
and bringing the flowers home safely to his 
study, where he and Staunton set up a 
window garden in a wooden box. 

The snowdrops flourished for some time, 
and both boys sent home a few of the 
Bowers in their letters next Sunday. Co 
was so delighted with the idea of a window 
garden that he set to work on a better box, 
which he made in the school workshop. He 
kept this a secret until he brought it up in 
triumph one morning just before dinner, 
painted a vivid green and fitting exactly into 
the window ledge. The snowdrops were 
transferred at once, and before they had all 
died off some primroses and moss were 
added, and the seeds of a creeper were 
sown, so that it might be trained up the 
bars of the window. 

Towards the end of the term everyone’s 
interest began to centre on the Cup-Runs. 

To understand these, a little explanation 
is needed. Each house had a compulsory 
ran on one day of the week during the hour 
before dinner. It was generally over the 
same coarse each time, and no hares were 
therefore needed to lay scent. All the house 
ran together, the pace being accommodated 
to the smaller boys, and the object was for 
training and exercise. On the day of the 
Honse cup run, only the boys under 16 
ran the course, and the one who came in 
first won his bouse cup. Besides these house- 
runs, there were school-runs of longer 
distance every half-holiday afternoon. The 
school was divided into Upper and Lower 
packs. Each pack had a huntsman and 
whips. The duty of the huntsman was to 
appoint the bares (whom he instructed on 
the general direction of the course), and to 
keep the pack together by restraining the 
too eagor who tried to force the pace, and 
by calling up the stragglers. To assist him 
he had a certain number of strong and 
steady fellows as whips, who did their duty 
like Father O’Fiynn— 

“coaxing; onalsy ones, 

Ltfliu' the lazy ones on wiJ the stick." 

In the Lower pack the whips sometimes had 
pretty heavy duties in dragging along tired 
small boys for the last mile or two of a paper- 
ohase. Oliver was in the Lower pock, but 


being light-footed and blessed with a good 
wind he was always well up to the front; but 
poor little Staunton bad often to be dragged 
along by a good-natured whip. Co had be¬ 
come a keen rnnner since his promotion to 
the Upper pack, and he was cherishing secret 
dreams of “coming in” in the Upper Pack 
Cup Bun. After the house cup runs had taken 
place there were two school cup runs known 
as the Long Westbury and the Short West- 
bury, on account of their both passing through 
a village of that name. The former—a run of 
some ten miles—was open to all the school; 
the latter —a run of some six miles—was for 
the boys under sixteen. Any one who arrived 
within five minutes of the w inn er was reckoned 
as having “ come in," and his name and time 
of arrival were chronicled in the next number 
of the school magazine. For the Long West¬ 
bury three school cups were given, and any one 
who “ came in " first of bis house after the 
first three received his senior house cup. 

Now it so happened that Oliver won bis 
junior house cup run with great ease, and be 
was looked noon as having a very good chance 
of winning the Short W’estbury, which was to 
come off on the next Saturday. 

There was much excitement in bis house, 
therefore, about that event, as no one in the 
house was at all likely to win any of the 
school cups in the Long Westbury; so that, 
practically, the honour of the bouse had to 
be staked on Oliver’s performance in the 
shorter run. 

Great was the consternation in the house 
when, on the Saturday morning, Oliver came 
into house-prayers looking unwell and feeling 
shivery. By breakfast time the matron had 
seen him and ordered him up to the sick-room. 
The doctor was called in, said that he had a 
chill, and must not think of runs, for the pre¬ 
sent. So the Short Westbury cup fell to an¬ 
other bouse. 

The following Saturday was appointed for 
the Long Westbury. By that time Oliver had 
quite got over his chill, though the matron 
threatened him with unknown things if he 
should venture on a run. But Oliver had 
his own opinion, which he did not disclose to 
the matron or to any one else. Staunton com¬ 
ing into the study just before call-over, found 
Oliver getting into his flannels. Thinking 
that this meant that Oliver was going to spend 
the afternoon in the gymnasium, he asked, 
“ Aren’t you coming to see the start ? ’’ 

“ Yes," replied Oliver, pulling on a shoe. 

“ Why are you in flannels, then ? ” 

" Because 1 am going to start with them.” 

“ You are not going to ran ! ’’ exclaimed the 
amazed Staunton. 

“ I am going to try, anyhow,” said Oliver, 
shortly, and he went off at a rapid walk down 
the passage, leaving Staunton with his mouth 
open and half thinking that Oliver was green¬ 
ing him. 

At call-over Oliver’s appearance in flannels 
excited the small boys of his part of the 
school, half of whom admired his pluck, and 
the other half chaffed him for his cheek. One 
long-necked, narrow-shouldered, skinny fel¬ 
low, known as “ the Camel,” offered to follow 
with a perambulator and wheel him home. 
Oliver merely laughed: “ Much obliged to 
you. Camel, but you couldn’t walk so far.” To 
the rest Oliver answered nothing, or only in 
short, dry sentences as he had done to Staun¬ 
ton, and after five minutes they left him to 
himself with some remark about his being a 
“ rum beggar.” 

When call-over was finished Staunton and 
two or three friends accompanied him to the 
start, which was to take place at a point 
where the high-road entered upon an open 
common. When they reach^ the spot 
Oliver felt his heart sink a little on seeing 
the long legs and powerful figures of most of 
the runners, but he took comfort when he 


noticed a sprinkling of youngsters not much 
bigger than himself, who were known to be 
good runners for their age and size. “ Any¬ 
how,” he thought, “I can keep up with 
these.” Not much time was lost. Oliver’s 
house-tutor was the starter; he put the 
competitors (some forty or fifty in numlwr) 
in a line, and after a word or two of instruc¬ 
tion as to the scent and the course, he gave 
the signal and the whole line leaped forward. 
Some shot off at once to gain a good position 
in front, but most began at a smart trot, and 
at first kept together in a body, which gradu¬ 
ally streamed out over the common into 
a long column. Staunton followed among 
the other spectators, to see the pack over the 
first hedge. Then the majority returned to 
the school, to hang about the fives-courts and 
gymnasium for the next hour. Some groups, 
however, went slowly down the road along 
which the race would return, so that they 
might meet the winners and. run them in. 
Before the end of the hour the road leading 
to the school-gate (which was the winning 
post) was lined on Irath sides by a crowd of 
boys and masters, and a sprinkling of ladies 
and gentlemen who took an interest in the 
school. 

Presently a rumour brought by scouts 
began to fly from lip to lip that Smith of 
the school-house was leading. Then come 
another that Dykes of Jones's house had 
passed Smith. This was followed by half a 
dozen other reports which left everybody 
just 08 wise as they were before. While a 
group of school-house fags were engaged in 
proving to a group from Jones’s bouse that 
Dykes had not a chance against Smith, a 
roar was heard in the distance, and round the 
corner of the road, a hundred and fifty yards 
away, swept a mass of boys ; in a clear space 
in the middle of the crowd were seen three 
figures in flannels splashed with mud, their 
hair tousled and clotted with perspiration, all 
doing their best to spurt. The school-house 
fogs raised a yell of ” Smith I Smith I ” and 
the Jones' house fags screamed ” Dykes! 
Dykes I ” But at that moment some prefects 
thrust back the spectators to the sides of 
the road, caning the shins of those who 
pressed forward; this left the road clear for 
the runners, the foremost of whom was 
neither Smith nor Dykes, after all, but 
Cooper, from the house which had won the 
Short Westbury; behind him came Lester 
from another house, and then Dykes. Smith 
was not even in sight yet. 

The race was a good one all up the road, 
but Cooper bad it well in band, and won easily 
amid deafening cheers. The three school 
cups were won, but the interest of the race 
was not over yet: it remained to be seen 
which house would have most fellows “ in.” 
The fourth and fifth arrived a few seconds 
later; then there was a short interval, and 
then one after another came in in quick 
succession, each being loudly cheered by his 
own house; sometimes two or three would 
have a race for precedence; and so the 
excitement never flagged. 

The school-house had only two fellows in 
as yet, and Smith had not appeared. Smith 
was the head of the school-house, and not 
popular with the rest of the school. He was 
a medium-sized fellow, and second in the 
sixth form. When there were just thirty 
seconds left, according to tlie stop-watch held 
by Oliver’s tutor, for any one to be counted 
as “ in,” a fresh burst of cheering was heard, 
and round the corner came a stampede. 

“ Clear the road ! " shouted the house tutor, 
and once more the prefects had to drive back 
the spectators. 

Up the lane thus formed came Smith, 
looking woefully distressed, his head back 
and his teeth grinning; on either side of 
him shouted and hurrahed half the scbool- 
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house. Two or three paces behind Smith 
was Oliver, looking very done also, but fall 
of pluck, and evidently with just an ounce 
more of running left in him than Smith. 
Oliver’s head was scarcely seen at first over 
Smith's shoulder, but his presence was 
signified by the tremendous cheering and 
clapping of a crowd, not only of his own 
house, but half the rest of the school. Fifty 
yards more to the gate I 

“ Spurt, man ! put it on ! ” yelled some one 
in his ear. Oliver’s legs felt as if they did 
not belong to his body and were dropping off; 
nevertheless he spurted. He found himself 
alongside of Smith. Smith cast a despairing 
glance over his shoulder, and tried to spurt 
too for a couple of strides. Oliver felt as if 
his heart must burst, but he stuck to it. He 
saw his house-tutor standing at the gate, 
watch in hand ; he saw the school-buildings ; 
he was dizzy with the roar all round him ; he 
thought Smith was passing him ; he fiung 
himself forward for one more stride; then 
the house-tutor, the buildings, and the 
sky all turned black and vanished, the roar 
sounded faint and far off, he put out his 
bands, and they touched something hard and 
cold; it was the gate post, but he did not 
know till be found something cool trickling 
down his face and neck. He was lying on 
a seat in the cloisters with half the house 
round him , and Lestrange was wetting his 
face with a soaking handkerchief, and 
Staunton was standing by with a glass of 
water. Oliver opened his half-closed eyes 
and asked “ which was first ? ” 

"Which was first?” cried Lestrange; 
“ didn’t ye know that Smith pave up in the 
last tin yarruds and walked in ? " 

“ Was I in ? ” asked Oliver, sitting up. 

“ In ! my beauty! I should think so 1 by 
five seconds and no more. But ye’ve got the 
pluck of a dozen in ye, and ye've jnst made 
hares o’ the school-house lot.” 

Lestrange would have rattled on till mid¬ 
night, but the house-tutor came up and took 
Oliver off to his own room as soon as he 
could walk, and made him lie on his sofa by 
the fire for an hour or two. Nor did he allow 
him to go down to tea in the hall. " You had 
better stay quiet up here,” he said, and he 
gave Oliver a lecture during tea on the folly 
and danger of overrunning himself. Never¬ 
theless Oliver nte so much hot buttered toast 
and muffins that the house-tutor was relieved, 
and concluded that Oliver had probably not 
injured himself yet.* 

Next day, as he was going into school, a 
sixth-form fellow from another house over¬ 
took Oliver, and looking down at him said, 
"Hullo! are you all right now?” The 
question was simple, but Oliver was a fog, 
and this was a swell from another house, and 
for a fag of one house to be noticed at all by 
a big fellow, especially a " swell,” and that 
from another house, was an honour that he 
had never yet experienced. So Oliver red¬ 


dened. as he looked up shyly and replied, 
frankly, “ Yes, thanks.” 

The big fellow nodded kindly and strode 
on, leaving the fag as proud as if the Prince 
of Wales had stopped and spoken to him. 
Now a little notice of this sort from the 
upper fellows is much appreciated by fogs, 
and is undoubtedly a good thing now and 
then for both parties : it helps the prefects to 
be reasonable in their efforts to keep disci¬ 
pline, because they are in touch with the 
youngsters, and it makes the youngsters 
more willing to obey orders, because they 
feel that the prefects entertain goodwill 
towards them and do not wish to be tjTanni- 
cal. But, on the other hand, it is quite 
possible for this sort of thing to be overdone. 
When a youngster shows promise of becom¬ 
ing a good athlete, if the big fellows take him 
up and make him their companion, instead 
of letting him remain among his own circle 
and wait a bit until he grows bigger, the 
chances are that this will turn his head very 
soon; he will become conceited, put on a 
swagger, disgust his old friends, and very 
soon his new big friends; then he will 
be dropped by them, and will spend a pretty 
miserable time out in the cold. 

Oliver’s performance in the Long West- 
bury was undoubtedly very good (though 
not entirely unprecedented), and, taken by 
itself, it was bound to do him good. A 
success of that kind increases a fellow's self- 
reliance; it teaches him how much can be 
done by sticking to a thing ; in fact, it helps 
to develop those best qualities of our 
English character—pluck and dogged en¬ 
durance. 

But every success has its attendant 
dangers, as we all soon find out. This was 
the next lesson Oliver bad to leam. He 
had been naturally pleased and flattered by 
the notice of the sixth-form fellow mentioneil 
just now, but it did not, unfortunately, pre¬ 
pare him for the position into which he 
suddenly found himself thrust. In the 
following week the athletic sports came off, 
and of course Oliver entered for every event 
open to boys under sixteen. So far there 
was no harm. But in every race in which 
he started it soon became apparent that he 
was one of the popular runners of the 
hour. Everybody cheered him, his name 
was roared by all the fags from banning 
to end of each race, and as he won the 
majority of these events he could often hear 
his own name mentioned as a possible 
candidate for the challenge-cup even next 
year, and as a certain winner for the year 
after. 

Now this sort of thing is not good for most 
people, and it was certainly not good for 
Oliver. He was walked about the ground by 
big fellows from other houses, whose names 
he scarcely knew, and once he found himself 
arm in arm with a line of four or five of the 
fifth form, among whom he was by far the 


youngest. Some of them patronised him in 
a way he did not like; others tieated him as 
an equal and called him " old man.” 

While walking along with these he noticed 
Staunton, who was standing at the ropes 
waiting to sec the next race, which was 
one for the Junior school, and so had not 
much interest for Oliver s new companions. 
Staunton caught Oliver’s eye and smiled, 
with ever so little a raising of his eyebrows, 
as if in surprise at bis elevation to such 
companionship. Oliver felt himself grow 
hot, he felt he had been taken out of his 
place, and yet he did not know how to break 
away. It would have been so easy really 
to make an excuse for going, even if an ex¬ 
cuse had been necessary, but somehow be 
cculdn’t. There was a sort of intoxication 
in this new delight of being made a lot of by 
older fellows; whenever he spoke those at the 
end of the line would lean forward to listen, as 
if a fag of fourteen and a half, in the upper 
fourth, were an oracle of wit and wisdom! 
So Oliver could not tear himself away, or 
rather had not the toughness to say (whether 
politely or bluntly would not have mattered 
a jot), " 1 must go away now.” 

At tea that evening Staunton remarked to 
him, " I say, what a boss you are getting! 
When did you make the acquaintance of ^1 
those swells ? ” 

“ What swells ? ” asked Oliver, colonring. 

“ Those friends of yours this afternoon.” 

"They aren't my friends,” replied Oliver, 
testily; " if they come and talk to me, I can't 
help it, I suppose.” Co struck in here across 
the table, " He'll be cutting all the fags now 
that tile swells are sweet upon him.” 

" Sweet upon whom ? " called outLestrange 
from a few places higher up with his mouth 
full; Co's mouth being also full and bis 
head at that moment bent down to his tea¬ 
cup, he only nodded in the direction of. 
Oliver. Oliver was scarlet, and he was 
buttering hig bread fiercely. Lestrange 
paused in his munching, looked at him in 
silence for a few seconds, and then resumed 
the operation in which he was engaged, 
without saying a word. Boor Oliver! that 
was a nasty minute, but it was good for 
you; and Lestrange’s silent stare had as 
much in it as Co's uncouth candour. 

For the remaining two or three weeks of 
term Oliver kept himself as much as possible, 
out of the reach of the big fellows, and stuck 
like a man to bis proper companions. He 
had been very near to a dangerous path- 
very near indeed. A few years later, when 
he himself was a big fellow, he saw how near 
he had been and what that danger was, and 
in bis heart of hearts he thanked his 
friends for that uncomfortable minute at tea. 
More than that, he was able to give a word 
of warning to more than one youngster 
whom he saw drawing near to the same 
dangerous path. 

{To be eontinued.') 


ON BRASSES AND BRASS BUBBINO FOR BOTS. 

By H. P. Burke Downing, a.r.i.b.a., 

Author 0/ "‘ArchUeclareU Rrlics in ConiKall," ‘‘RccletiatlictU Anliquiliti in the Home Counlies," etc. 


I HAVE already described the origin and 
general characteristics of monumental 
brasses, and shall now enter a little more 
into particulars, and trace so far as is possible 
in a brief way the gradual changes in style 
and character that these memorials under¬ 
went during the time of their predominance ; 
for they cannot be said to have gone out 
of use. though the brasses of the present day 
are for the most part confined to inscriptions. 


PART II. 

Perhaps the simplest method of division 
of the subject, though it may not be the most 
correct or the most convenient for all 
purposes, is by the centuries. 

Now the period comprising the first 
century from the date of the earliest brass is 
remarkable for the beauty and simplicity 
which is shown not more in brasses than in 
architecture ; indeed, we may say generally 
that almost parallel with the course of the 


art of architecture in its rise and fall during 
the three or four centuries commencing about 
1200 , was that of the art of making and 
engraving monumental brasses. So, an is 
the case in architecture, in vigourof execution 
and harmony of detail the brasses of the 
thirteenth century, which are the earliest 
known to us, are equal to any later ones, 
and till about the year 1440 they steadily im¬ 
prove in beauty and elegance of workmanship. 
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In the beaatiful mosaic pavement in 
Westminster Abbcj, placed there by Abbot 
Ware in 1260, there are still several Lom- 
bardic letters of brass, which from their 
elegance and finish seem to prove that the 
use of brass and the art of inlaying it bad 
already been brought to the greatest perfec* 
tion at that period. 

The earliest monnmental brasses in 
England of which we have any knowledge 
are those at Stoke D'Abemon in Surrey and 
at Trumpington near Cambridge. These are 
not dated, but from collateral evidence and 
from the style of engraving we are able to 
fix the date with certainty. Both these 
specimens are of the military description, 
and they are the only important examples 
belonging to the thirteenth century. 

Many brasses commemorative of eccle¬ 
siastics who lived early in the thirteenth 
century are known to have existed, but are 
now entirely lost to us. 

Next to these, of which the dates are 1277 
and 1289 respectively, the brasses of Sir 
Bobert de Bures, 1302, at Acton, Suffolk 
(fig. 1), and of Sir Robert de Septvans, 1306, 
at Chartham in Kent (fig. 2), are the finest 
and most ancient examples of the art in 
England. As may be seen, they are not far 
apart in date, and all show more or less the 
same characteristic features, portraying the 
panoply of crusading knights. 

These and the other brasses of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
characterised by great freedom of execution. 
They are usually of large size, the plates very 
thick and of the hardest metal, and the lines 
of the engraving bold and deeply cut; but 
there is no attempt at shading or perspective, 
nor do the figures seem to claim anyaccuracy 
of portraiture, merely the simple distinctions 
between youth and ago and between the 
sexes being made. The attitude of the 
person represented is one of repose, tlie head 
reclining on the helmet and the feet on a 
cushion or a lion, or else a dog. 

Drapery of the fourteenth century is 
drawn in fine graceful curves. In the same 
century we have the earliest examples of 
canopies, which, following the architecture 
of the period, are at first straight-sided with 
large finials, crockets and pinnacl’es. and, as 
the Decorated style gradually supersedes the 
Early English, pas.s into cinque-foiled ogee 
arches. Floriated crosses become common, 
having varied heads and most beautifully 
designed. Few,however,have survived; they 
wore considered Popish, and were torn from 
their stabs by the Puritans. Still, the few 
which have escaped are enough to indicate 
their great beauty. 

• Inscriptions wore engraved at first in the 
Lombardic Uncial letters, each letter being 
unconnected with the others. Later they 
were connected by a band round the margin 
of the slab, or a scroll usually held in the 
hands, and not, as is common in later 
examples, proceeding from the mouth. The 
inscriptions themselves were almost always 
in Latin or Norman-French. The prefix 
(To bt conlintird.) 
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“ de ” before the suzoame only occurs in 
this century. The earliest known inscription 
in English belongs to the year 1870, not long 



FlO. 2 .—Sir RriBKHT DE SEPTVANS, CUABTHAM 
Ciii'Ki.K, Kent. 1306. 


after the year of the proclamation which 
made English the official language of the 
Courts. 




THE BOY’S OWK SAPETY SWING. 


T he seat is the next thing to make, and 
those who prefer a more luxurious one 
than the old-fashioned board balanced on the 
rope can make a very comfortable seat in the 
following manner: 

Take two pieces of your 1-inch by 3-inch 


By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of “77i< Bafi Ovn Punt" “ Tht Bof» Oun Ttutf ete. 
PART II. 

stuff ,17 ^ inches long, and cut them to the shape 
of A, fig. 6; then cut two other pieces 181 inches 
long to the shape of b. These form the back 
supports of chair, and a the seat portion; 
they should be screwed together as at c, 
placing the pieces a inside d, and fix in 


position by three screws; but do not scarf it 
as it would be weakened too mneh. 

Now prepare sixteen strips 1J inch wide by 
20 inches long, plane them up ail over and 
bevel the edges off and also the ends; then 
place the two frames, fig. 6, so that they are 
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jast the length of the strips apart, and then 
screw on these strips as in fig. 7, about 1 inch 
apart, with a round-headed screw at each 
end. 

Then cut two 4-foot lengths of the 8-inch 
by 1 inch, round off the edges and top ends, 
and fasten them to sides of chair by the 3-incb 
bolts and nuts, as at d c. A small piece of 
wood has to be placed in between it and the 
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chair side at b, as the bottom frame is 
narrower than the top. 

These side strips hold the seat together 
and support a foot-rest at a, made, as shown, 
by screwing a 3-incb strip of wood 23^ inches 
long on to the wooden brackets at a. 

The seat is supported from two points on 
each side, viz., c and e, and one of the 
small S hooks is to be placed over the bolt 
at c before finally screwing op, as shown in 
side view at d ; and at point B, which is just 



1 foot from end, fasten on another hook by a 
1 ^-inch bolt. 

It can now be stained and varnished, and 
left to dry while you arrange the ropes that 
support it. 

You will have to either buy or make a couple 
of pulley blocks, as shown in fig. 9. They 
generally charge a long price for these, so it 
is bett3r to make them for yourself, as it 
is not difficult. Qet a couple of iron sheaves 


inch in diameter—they will cost you 3<i.; 
t£en take any piece of bard wood, such as 
box or walnut, and mark the width of sheave 
on one edge, as at a, and drill out a mortise 
bole just a trifie, wider than that, and two 
inches long; then mark the side to shape of 
block, as at B; drill a small hole to admit 
spindle for sheave to turn on, and place this 
hole so that there is more space above the 
sheave than below it. 

Cut a couple of nicks on each side to hold 
the strop, and trim your block up to shape. 
There are several ways of making the strop, 
one of which is to cut oS a length of small 
rope rather more than three times as long as 
the circumference of the block and support- 
i]ig hook, then untwist the rope, and lay up 
one of the strands again into a grommet of 
the size you require. 

Another plan is to make a grommet of fine 
cord, and then wind cotton or thin canvas 
round it, and varnish it when you do the 
block ; use the two larger 8 hooks for these. 

Now hook these blocks on to the rings on 
tube, and pass a rope through each block 



(you will require about 12 feet for each); 
splice one of the S hooks into each end of 
the rope, and book on the seat, and it will 
swing as in *fig. 10, side view. 

Now get in it, and keeping hold of the 
front lines you will find by leaning back¬ 
wards you can alter the position of sent 
as much as yon like, as indicated by ths 
dotted line, but of course if you let go of the 
forward lines you would naturally fall right 
backwards; so to prevent that, and also to 
stop the foot-rest striking the ground, a 
couple of knots are worked round each rope 
and through a strand, as at ab— the position 
of these you must arrange when the swing is 
up —and these will jam up against the block 
and prevent the rope travelling too far. 

When splicing in the ends of ropes, take 
care to have the chair sufficiently high above 
the ground, so that when placedin its most ver¬ 
tical position the foot-rest will clear it easily. 

To alter your position when swinging, 
simply puU the forward lines to or from you 
according as you may wish to come forward 
and upright or lean back. 

The swing is now finished, but some may 
wish to add a trapeze, and those who do so 
should get a stout ash bar about inch 
diameter and 2 feet 9 inches long. 


Cut a slight nick round it abeut one inch 
from each end and make a grommet os for 
the blocks, and attach a couple of clip hooks 
and lash them firmly on. Then unhook 
your swing chair and attach the bar to the 
ropes at a convenient height from the ground, 
and the trapeze is ready to use. 

A moderate amount of daily exercise on 
this will considerably help to harden your 
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muscles and develop your frame; but don’t 
overdo it; it is worse than useless to over¬ 
strain yourself. 

Most persons have considerably more 
power in their right than in their left arm, 
and this is simply because they have more 
exercise for the right arm, and therefore 
it grows stronger. 

This io plainly shown by the few persons 
comparatively who can climb a rope hand 



over band without using their legs as well 
to support them, and yet any one ought to be 
able to bear his own weight by either arm 
easily, and this with a little practice you will 
soon be able to do. And now one thing more. 
If you have any special weakness for hanging 
head downwards, see that you have the ap¬ 
paratus fixed up firmly before you commence. 
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onit SCHOOL DEBATING SOCIETY. 

By W. Lloyd Sl-uyiers, b.a. 

T H* idea wa* *nggD*te<l by Mr. Ponwuby, or Pnnfy 
M wc always callnl him. He had just come to our 
school os mathematical master, bdiI as he was awfully 
ugly, some one christened him •• Chimpanzee.” This 
nickname was too loug, and was soon cut down to 
*‘ Pansy." 

One wet altemoon, when wc were gathered together 
in the schoolroom, feeling miserable because there was 
no football, young Thompson proposed that we should 
have a steeplechase. 

Our steeplechases were a prominent featureof Bram- 
leigh, although they were never mentioned in tlie school 
prospectua Aak any old boy if be remembm such 
sports at Bramlelgh, and you will see by his beaming 
conntenancetbst be not only remembers, but enjoys the 
recollection, even though be be a very old toy. 

Brown, one of o>ir biggest fellows, starts as leader 
to guide us over the course. Teu followed him, whilst 
the rest of us acted as spectators. Brown led off 
across the row of desks at the bottom of the schoolroom. 
It looks easy to scramble across those forms, but until 
you have tried it—amid the shouts and yells of the 
excited toys—yon can hardly estimate the dUBcultiea 
Before Brown had reached the tenth row, two of bis 
followers Iiad come “croppers" between the desk and 
form. How we laughed to see Brooksmbblng bis knees 
with rueful face, and Phillips with a large slit across 
the left knee of his trousers I 
Meanwhile,Brown and his men trooped across to the 
forms of the Junior Remove, end, choosing the longest 
of them, sat astride and straddled along It, as though 
they were ou the horlzontAl bar iu the gymnasium. Only 
one casualty oocurred. Smith minor tried the quality 
of the cloth of the seat of his trousers against a nail 
that ought not to have been in the desk, the result 
being in favour of the nail. The heroicyouth however 
piuckiiy continued his efforts. ’ 

Having acoomplUhed this feat. Brown led the \vay 
across to the Upper Second, where the forms and desks 
are wider apart. These he raulted one aftw the other, 
and finished with three followers. The surviyors 
followed Brom np the corkscrew staircase leading to 
the organ gallery. Sitting astride the narrow parapet 
he bent down anil seised hold of the iron bar along 
wWch the heavy curtains were swung 
Hanging on to this with his bands, he slowly pro¬ 
gressed along from one end towards the other. Jones, 
who was cliM behind him, j ut his head orer the 
^lery, and, in spite of our encouragement, declined 
the task set by his leader. Lucas, coming next, was 
more courageoua. Though the bar bent ominously 
under the wright of the two toys, Thompeon did cot 
hesitate, but swung himself over aud took firm told . 

We waited in great excitement, expecting every 
moment to see the bar snap in two. It was at this 
point that “Pansy" chose to walk In to inquire what 
all the noise was about. 

We endeavoured to persuade him that we had been 
as quiet as tombstones. Our eloquence may have 
failed to carry conviction, but the master was turning 
to Inve the schoolroom, when Melville's amusement 
found vGUt III a bunt of Hit mciriniGnt was 

caused by the absurd picture that the three boys 
presented hanging on to the bar over " Pansy’s” head. 

But the master—not unDaturaIly--thought that we 
were laugliing at him, and came back with a frown on 
ills face. Unlucky Melville would probably liavo 
suffered for bis ill-timed mirth, as be would not hare 
been able to explain the cause of his langhter without 
exposing the fellows on the baj-, who were hoping to 
escape notice. 

But when " Pansy ” came bock. Lucas felt that he 
must drop unless he could get back to the gallery Ho 
made a great effort and succeeded, but the bar gave 
such on ominous crack that we all—” Pansy " included 
—looked up, expecting to see it come down with a run. 
The master pnt up his eye-glass in order to examine 
more closely the odd figures sloft. 

With mingled feelings of joy and sorrow, they obeyed 
the order to descend from their nucomfortable posl- 
tioiiv. It was then that Mr. Ponsoiiby gave us the idea 
that brought forth onr debating soe'ety, 

At the school in which be hi^ been a master before 
he came to us. there was a literary club, in which the 
toys were aoenstomed to air their eloquence. The 
meetings were held once a week, and on wet days 
impromptu debates were taken. 

We thought the suggestion a good one. and started 
!told US that we 
should need a praident to take the chair at the debates, 
and rule on polnta of order. We wanted to make him 
our fljwt president, but he told us that he would not be 
^le to to present very frequently, and that we had 
better selret one of ourselves to assume the office. He 
accept Hi, however, the position for tliat afternoon. 

under liU directions, we each wrote a subject to to 
■IiKuascd on one piece of paper and onr name on 
antoher. The propositions were well shaken together 
names being put into another. 
i“***^."**V drew a name from the oneaudasubject 
from the other. It was Spencer's name that ho drew, 
and the subject on which he had to spe^ was: “Is 
Smoking good f jr Boys 1 ” 

FoorSpencer bluKliedsndsioodup.lookingasthough 
^ ^ hanged. He got out afew sentences 
aoout the poisonous nature of tobacco, and said, hur¬ 
riedly, that he knew little from a practical point of 
litr ‘he matter, at which we liu-rallv howled 
witn laughter; for, only on the previous Saturday 
aitercoon, Spencer had been violently aick In conse¬ 


quence of smoking cigarettes in the plantation behind 
the football field. 

No other fellow could be prevailed upon to speak on 
this interesting subject. “Pansy" said a few word*, 
and then took out another name and a subject; 
“What Is the good of Euclid? “ Porter had to start the 
discussion. 

'* 1 don't know-" he began, and then he stopped, 

because we cl a.'ted so vociferously. “1 don’t think 
that I can judge of the good of Enclid, because I've 
only got to the Third Prop—and,” he slily added, “ the 
uresldenc told me, this morning, that I didn't even 
know that.” 

This was a capital start. He brought down the 
house, aud “Pansy” clapped his hands, as though he, 
too, were enjoying the fun. Our applause encouraged 
Porter. 

“ I learned one of Euclid's definitions, and found that 
a point bad no magnitude, and, therefore, inferred that 
it couldn't to seem I would like to aak our honoured 
nresldent—I didn't venture to ask him in class—if that 
is the reason why I cannot see the ’point’ of Euclid's 
propositions?' I also asccRAlned that a surface or 
superficies lias no thickness nor deptli, and came to the 
natural conclusion that it was of no use to try to ‘ get 
below the surface ’ of Euclid. In cousequence, our 
president told me this morning tliat my knowledge of 
the science was very superficial indeed. But I have 
another grudge against Euclid. Yesterday I met Brown 
in the corridor—yon need not frown at me, my dear 
fellow—and he had the rudeness to shove a^nst me. 
As it was of no good for me to return the compliment 
by pushing him, I avenged myself by calling liim a 
‘ Euclidian line.' Tou all know Brown's morbid senst- 
Uveuess concerning his extreme 'length without 
breadth ’; few of you, therefore, will to surprised to 
hear that I recrived a 'licking' from him. Hence, the 
total amount of good that I have derived from Euclid 
is negative—two detentions and a • licking.'" 

That afternoon's amusement created quite a “ rage “ 
for debates, and a properly regulated society was formed 
amongst the elder toys. The members were permitted 
to sit up a little later on Monday evenings to hold 
debates, and one or other of the masters was usually in 
the chair. But on wet days we started impromptu 
debates, and found these—witliout tlic presence of a 
master—greater fun than the orthodox dlKUsslous held 
on Monday nights, The subjects debated were not quite 
so serious and tbe method of dlscnssiiig them not quite 
so dimlfled and orderly. Sometimes personalities were 
introduced. 

One afternoon we had beeu driven in from the flehi 
by a heavv storm. Those of us who were members of 
toe debating society wltlidrew to tbe science lecture- 
room in order to hold our favourite impromptu meeting. 

« emleayoured to suggest the most racy subjects that 
we could imagine. 

When tbe first papo- was drawn, tbe president 
gravely announced tlie subject: “ Is Dr. Price’s nose of 
the aquiline or snub order ? " We debated this question 
with much vigour, and, as we thought, with great wit. 

Wo liad just finished, and Brown was about to draw 
another paper, when “ Pansy " entered the room and 
announce his Intention of joining our assembly. 'Wo 
looked at one another In horror. Some of the subjects 
written down on tlie papers—harmless tliongh they 
were—would be quite unfit to be even announced in 
the presence of a master. 

Certain members hod read ont their questions before 
placing them in the hat. Their irreverent topics mid 
propositions came back most inconveniently to our 
memories. What was to be done? We could hardly 
discuss—whilst “Pansy” was preseiit—the question, 
‘•Will the next century behold the extinction of that 
incubus of society—the sclioolmastcr'i'’’ We were all 
aware, too, that amongst tbosepapers lay one on whicli 
the question was inscribod, “ Which Is to to preferred, 
‘Pontius Pilate's’ sermons, or ’Pansy's' lectures?’* 

If that paper should tnrn up whilst ’* Pansy " himself 
were with us, we should be face to fdee with a most 
serious emergency. Portuiiately, “ Pansy" sat down on 
one of the forms, and refused to take Brown’s place. 

Our president pulled out a paper from the hat as 
though he were taking up a live snake, and opened it 
with shaking liand. Toonr great rdlef, he had chanced 
upon one of the few subjects that were orthodox and 
pron'—“ Is a claeslcal education of much use to a to; ?" 

“Pansy “must have been surprised at the unusiml 
vigour with which we debated this time-worn question. 
Every member had something to say, aud many repeated 
the same sentiment two orthreetimes over. When, at 
length, it was Impossible todebateit any longer. Brown 
mildly asked If the weather were not clearing. But a 
gust of wind blew the rain with such force against the 
windows, that we were bound toadmlt that there was 
no chance of finishing our game in the field. 

When Brown took up the next paper, yonng Bond 
nttored an exclamation, and looked so pafe that Mr. 
Ponsonby asked him If he were ill Brown did not 
seem able to read tbe writing very easily. This was 
not to to wondered at, for I could recognise, by tbe 
colour of the poper on which the question was written, 
that Bond was tbe author—and his lianJwriting is 
bard to decipher. Brown made it out at last: “Is 
cj-cling preferable to cricket ?" On hearing this 
question. Bond gave such a deep sigh that wc all 
laughed. He looked ro le'.lcTed that some of us under- 
stoo<l that Brown had invented a subject Instead of 
reading ont Bond's. This we found to to the cnee, for 
tbe young idiot Itad asked, “ What ought to be done to 
‘Pansy’ for gating the whole of the Fourth Form?" 
This referred to a row timt the Fourth had hod with 
Ponsonby. No wonder that he was so relieved in his 
mind. 

For anether half-hour Brown continued to pretend to 


read from the papers that he took up questions that were 
ortliodox and Irreproachable. But tbe halting way in 
which heread them induced “Pansy "to smillugly remark 
that he feared that our handwriting was rather careless. 

At lost Brown euggested tliat it whs atout time to 
adjouru the meeting. -Pansy” took out his watch. 

“ We can t&kc one more subject," he observed, and 
stretched out Uls band over tlie desk to take one of the 
papers. 

'Tlie blood ran cold through our veins. Young Mor¬ 
timer was sitting in front of roe. and I saw his hair 
literally stand on end as if it were electrified. Next 
moment the thunderbolt fclL Mr. Ponsonby read out 
In distinct tones; 

"Trace the derlvallin of Ponsonby's nickname— 

‘ Pansy.' ” 

There was dead sUenec for a moment or two, and 
every one locked steadfastly down at the desk in frout 
of him. Wliat was be going to do? He could not 
expel the whole society. Who had written the auda¬ 
cious subject ? Would he insist on looking at all the 
papers ? 

Mr. Ponsonby settled tbe matter by quietly observing; 

“That is a prettier name tlian 1 should have ex¬ 
pected to receive. Perhaps, os 1 am unexpectedly 
present with you, we had better not enter into any 
further study of pnllology." 

And then he mode a little speech, in which he com¬ 
plimented us ou the way In which we had availed our¬ 
selves of his suggestion, aud said that some of the 
members were developing considerable powers of speech. 

We cheered him loudly when he left the room. 


OLD COICBADES. 

T dieb of fair and stormy weather. 

Years in all, have fleeted by, 

Since we conned our books together 
In the scboolroom, you aud I. 

Yet to Memory’s light returning 
Come the days of which I speak, 

Wlien onr hardest task was leamiug. 

And our biggest tore was Greek. 

Verbs and EocUd's propositlonr, 

How we scorned their tyront power. 
Finding balm in Fancy's visions, 

LoDglug for our manhood's hour. 

But when Time, with solemn warning. 
Told the closing of the day, 

And from class, in laugh and scorning. 
With a rush we brake away. 

Then, in deep oontentment sighing. 

Books and pens aside 1 threw, 

All tbelr silent needs denying 
For a quiet stroll with you. 

Post tbe lazy paths of knowleilge. 

And the simple life of schools, 

Came a harsher, sterner college, 

Office hours and busluers rules. 

Behooldar life was often sunny, 

Boyhood's heart was light ami free. 

Now we find a realm of money, 

King—the mystic L. S. D. 

Ran tbe hours and rales diurnal. 

Changeless as the changeless Etyx, 
Moving in a groove eternal. 

Nine to one, and two to six; 

Wcory-eyed and Inky-fingcred, 

Tired in boily snd in mind. 

How the heavy moments lingcrol 
While we faced that solemn “ grind” t 
But when ceased the day's eiuployment. 

And the portals open flow. 

Then I sought supreme enjoyment 
In a quiet stroll with jou. 

“Life is real, life is earnest,” 

Wisely did that poet speak ; 

Once we ttonght its very sternest 
Lay In Latiu and in Greek. 

Those ore past—tbelr toll has faded, 

Years of change their course have ran. 
Higher tasks hare wc invaded. 

Harder battles fought ami won, 

Wc have done our day tog.tlicr, 

Comrades ever, you and I, 

Tossed through fair and stormy wmtber 
Watched the years tliat fleeted by; 

And, though toll, severe and piessing, 

Mark my struggle to the end, 

1 have found a roble blessing 
In a tried and trusty friend. 

So, when comes the hour of leisure, 

Still the ohiei) tale Is true, 

Still I look for purest pleasure 
Id a quiet stroll with you. 

W. B. Odll 
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o. P.—It depends on the kind of property. We Jo not 
answer legal questions. Your aunt should make a 
will; in fact, evorybwiy with money or property to 
leare should make a uill. 


M POPLR.—We regret that you should have burnt your 
graph in making it. but all we can say Is “ Be more 
careful next time.” All chemical mixtures 
require care in the handling. 





H. Nicor..—It means “ Order all the copies you can,” 
and pay for'them. 

O. Staslet and H. G. Hoi.LT.—Mix together Stock¬ 
holm tar and red lead until it is as thick as butter: 
beil tlic glass in it. and tvait until it is hard dry 
before you put In tltc water. 

Mice, etc. (H. I. B.).—Fourteen at a birth is an 
unusually large family. Can ascribe no reason. 

NERTOcsKBsa (Despondent, and sereral othersl.—Do 
not he (leapondcnt. Head tlie Doctor's Ciirlstmas 
article again, and go by it. Bewareof evil tlionghts. 
We wisli you and many otiicrs would boldly see your 
own doctor. 

PlOEOSB Fon BBon.'XEns (Beginner).—!. Tumblers or 
Pouters. 2. Southaspectforcotorloft. 3. Through 
columns of " Stock Keeper," price 2d., any railway 
station. 

Eyb (Optic).—Only nerrousnes.*, we think. But better 
hare them examlued by a suigeou. 

Roraa Skix (Sorrowful).—Get a tube of Lanoline 
ointment from any chenilst, and rub on before yoa 
go out Into the sun. Allitlc bottle of rose-water, with 
a small quantity of Californian borax, say ten grains 
to the onnee, would cool the face after exposure. 

Skis Tbocbub (Frank Denton).-It may be eczema, 
or it may be some obscure trouble of the blood. We 
should try sulphur, treacle, and cream of tartar. 
Uomocca, an Indian remedy, is said to be a s|)ecific 
in many skin complaints. No, we do not know 
where to get It; bnt surely at some of the chemists'. 
If the spots are copper-coloured, better see a doctor. 
Eczema is a roughness, furfuraceous and itching. 

ToxNEUER.—1. We giveit up. Askauother. 2. There 
were sixteen poets laureate from Spenser to Tenny¬ 
son. Joiisoii. Dry'leu, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson are tlic only ones now thought much of. 
A good many of our best poets had the laurcatesbip 
offcreil to them and refused. Gray refused It; Scott 
refused it. Drydeu, curiously enough, was turoctl 
out of it. 

lx DiPFirULTATE.—Ono oan't tell the osposttre very 
definitely unless one knows the ^alue ;of the stop. 
Arc they not marM ? They ougiit to 1)« : then you 
sliould give us the value. The stop you give the size 
of is prolmbly F,T8. In that caa,', with “Castle” 
plates, the exi)osure on a really bright day (shade, or 
diffused light) would be about U second.but this is 
a eery rough guess, for it all dei'euds on the light, the 
devclo[»er, anti your manipulition. Certoiuly you 
can use the ciimera for J-plates if yon get }-piato 
earitrt to fit your dark slides. 



H. R. HiU-—1. In telegraphing by sound, tlie dots are 
struck more liginiy tliau the dashes, and liave a 
shorter interviU hetweeu them. 2. Make a fe'v 
unbreakable bottles, vases, nud cups. 3. We will 
see about tbe mice. 

2 j_ T, C.—We are Informed that used penny postage 
•Stamps are received at the Swiss House, Mecklenburg 
Sc|uarc, London, W.C. You might write there and ask 
for their terms. Wc have had another address given 
us. Mademoiselle Elvina Hugiieniii, Rue Bouniot 330, 
Locle, Switzerland, but we know nothing of either 
beyond that we are told that they will receive any 
stamps you like to send, and that they would rattier 
tlie stamps were not done up in pockets of 80 or IW. 
Before sending your stamps, it would be well to n-sk 
tbe nearest lunriue-storu doder's price for waste 
paper. 

Wirxiw.—We can only suggest that you write to a 
dozen or so of the leading firms iu the profession. 
Perhaps the iwy's tcaclier might give you some 
advice. 

G. T. Brows.— Guttii-i-ercha is a Malay word, ntlier- 
wise spelt gittn-pertja; it does not come from any 
one tree necessarily, though thuni.aiu source of .«upi>lv 
ia homuuira guild, one of tlie Saiiotaceie. It is quite 
a different substance from India-rubber. 

R. McKeszik.—A crown-piece of 1845 is wortli from 
seven to ten shillings, acconling to Its state of pre¬ 
servation. Take it to a dealer in coins. Crown- 
pieces with Diifi's CT Ti:ta«ks inscriixxl round the 
clge were struck In 1844 , 1846,1840,1847, and 1851 . 
and they are all much of the same value nowadays. 

A. J,—Mix tbe bronze powiier with gold size, apply it 
as paint, and varuish it with light oak or eopoi when 
it is hur<l dry. 

Om Stories (J.H.) —Mr. T. B. Reed wrote the very first 
story lu the " B. 0. IV He also wrote for our pages 
"The sVdvcnturc.s of a Three Guinea Watch." "My 
Friend Smith,” “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominie's." 
•‘The WiUoughbv Captains.” “Reginald Crndcn.'' 
“ .K Dog with a'Bad Name." “Tile Master of the 
Shell," “The Cock House at Fellsgarih," etc. 

Gl TTIXQRIDOF U.SWISIIKD-KOR TilOVOilT? ( A HllUlble 
une).—You inu.st get into a habit of changing the 
subject of thoiighi. Try reading or liartl exercise; 
but you are out of form anyhow. Do nil t!ic Doctor 
U'lls you in tlie Christmas Number, wliich you say 
you've read, isleep on a hard mattress with uot 
much clothes. 
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THE SIEVEIl WIIISTLE. 


A STOUy OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Hkv. a. N. Malw, m.a., ko.s., 
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l-HAl'TKi: XIA’. —THE SCI OLAKS' ROLL. 


( xnminors hurri''<l to their rooms, and hiiving 
couiplet^'dii hasty toilet tliey repaired U) the warilen's 
lodj^e. The <Hnner avh-< cool and sparkling with iced 
bevora;'i-^. and sniuiin r fare. Wlien it was oonclnded 
their host invited tliein to liis library, and colTte wo-; 
bruutrht in as conducive to disensdion. Thev made 


The black baa waa handed to Mr. Perceval." 
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themselves comfortable in easy-cbairs, 
and then the business of the evening was 
leisurely approached. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the warden, 
“ I most congratulate you on having 
brought your labours to a close. It is no 
light task to correct so many ^pers, as I 
well know, nor is it a task that one 
would select for choice during the hot 
weather. But I am sure 3 'ou have de¬ 
voted all energy to the matter, for which 
you have my thanks. It is a matter of 
gratification to m^'self and my colleagues 
that our scholarsUps have attracted such 
a large field—double the number of lost 
3 'ear. We are pleased to consider it a 
tangible proof of prosperity. I trust you 
have found the quality of the candidates 
as for above the average as their quantity. 
1 am eager to hear the substance of 3 'our 
report. Perhaps it would facilitate pro¬ 
gress if one of you were to undertake the 
office of speaker, rather than both.” 

“ Very well, Doctor, certainly ; which 
of us would you elect to the chair ? ” 

“ I tliink,” replied the warden, “ that 
you cannot do oetter than decide that 
question by the common, yet ancient 
custom of—of tossing up. Capita aut 
navitn.” 

A coin was promptly spun, and fortune 
favoured Oriel. 

The black bag of papers was accordingly 
handed to Mr. Perceval. He unfastened 
it, and laid out the various bimdles on the 
table before him. He then took fi-om his 
pocket the list of names and marks; and 
when all was arranged to his satisfaction 
he onco more sat down in his armchair, 
and, blowing a voluminous cloud of smoke 
by way of prelude, proceeded writh the 
report. 

“I may as well state at the outset. 
Doctor, that one candidate has distin¬ 
guished himself far beyond all the rest— 
being easily top in every paper. He 
appears to be an exceptionally brilliant 
boy, and we consider it a matter of con¬ 
gratulation to you to have secured siich a 
promising young fellow. I refer to Angus 
Alroy.” 

“ Ah I I'm delighted to hear it, Perce¬ 
val,” said the warden. ” He is likely to 
prove an ornament to the college in every 
way—an agreeable lad, so far as I can 
judge from what little I have seen of him. 
His father, Sir Marmaduke Alroy, is a 
man of some note, as 3 'ou are doubtless 
aware—an old alumnus of Amanda. I 
am particularly gratified that his son comes 
out head of the roll. And you say he has 
done well all round ? " 

“ His classical papers are exceedingly 
good,” continued Mr. Perceval. ‘‘His 
translations show cleverness, refined taste, 
and thoughtfiil accuracy, beyond what 
might be expected of a boy of his age. 
His English composition, writing, and 
spelling are uncommonly good.” 

” A very promising young fellow,” 
chimed in Mr. Clarkson. ‘‘ I only hope 
we may get him at Merton some day.” 

Mr. Perceval then proceeded: 

‘‘ In mathematics, Alroy’s Euclid was far 
and away the best—algebra the same. 
In history his answers were admirable. I 
think there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that young Alroy promises to turn out a 
genius. A very wide interval separ¬ 
ates the remainder, and we feel it not an 
easy matter to adjudicate the next three 
places. But we have selected six candi¬ 


dates whose papers we consider most 
praiseworthy, and propose to lay their 
names before you. Perhaps yon would 
like to glance your eye down the list of 
marks. You will see the totals in the 
last column.” 

Mr. Perceval banded the paper to the 
warden. Adjusting his gold-rimmed eye¬ 
glasses and elevating his brows, be read 
slowly over the names, glancing from time 
to time at the total marks. 

‘‘ Alroy 3,607 ; Hodgson 2,420; Poinder 
2,884; Broceleigh 2,3C2; Williamson 2,SCO; 
Caversham 2,348; Lewis 2,840. . . . 
H’m ! ” 

The warden glanced his eye further 
down the roll, muttering some of the 
names audibly, for the most part slur* 
ring them in a sustained drone. He did 
not seem entirely well pleased with this 
cursory perusal. A frown seemed to 
cloud his brow as bis eyes gradually 
descended to the lower regions of the list. 
Perhaps it was not intentional—merely 
incidental to the lowering of his eyes. 
Having looked down the list he relieved 
himself of a sonorous “ H'm t ” and slowly 
raised his eyes upwards ^ain, os though 
be had gone down a ladder into a pit, and 
was climbing out of it the same way. 

Havinggot to the top the warden lopked 
over his glasses, and said in an undecided 
voice: 

‘* Well—yes—this is the result you have 
arrived at Now I should like to see the 
papers of those six boys who come next to 
Alroy.” 

The papers of each boy were nnfoldod 
before the warden’s gaze. One had done 
best in Latin, another in Euclid, and so 
on. One hod written his papers carefully, 
another untidily; one had made errors in 
spelling. The warden scrutinised them 
rapidly, listening meanwhile to the com¬ 
ments of the examiners. 

At the conclusion of this stage of the 
proceedings Dr. Camborne m^e some 
remarks: 

“ I see no reason why Hodgson should 
not be awarded the second scholarship. 
You have placed him next to Alroy, and 
bis papers seem to indicate fair merit in 
some of the subjects. I should not 
consider him a brilliant boy—I see he is 

oor in arithmetic and mathematics; but 

is classics are good, probably, so far as I 
can see fi'om your marks. He is a fair 
average boy, I take it—possibly patient 
and industrious. We will therefore assign 
him the second scholarship. Eh ? ” 

‘‘ I think so," said Mr. Perceval; “ eh, 
Clarkson?” 

l^Ir. Clarkson thought so. 

‘‘ Then two of the four scholarships 
are definitely settled,” said the warden, 
taking out his pocket.book and making a 
note. 

He now readjusted his glasses, and with 
contracted brow proceeded to scan the 
parallel columns of marks for some 
minutes in silence. 

Presently he said: 

“ Now in awarding the other two 
scholarships, the question we ought to ask 
is whether any candidate has shown a 
decided superiority to the rest in any 
subject. I gather from a rapid glance at 
these columns that we have to deal with 
a set of boys more or less of average 
mediocrity. For instance, taking Latin 
prose, I see you ring the changes on 185, 
180,176,17U, and so on : Euclid, 84,79, 


82, 80. From which I gather that the 
work is of an ordinary character, and 
that there itfvery little to choose between 
the next dozen candidates. Am I right, 
gentlemen ? ” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know—there’s some 
truth in the remark, I suppose,” said 
Mr. PercevaL 

” They are more or less a common¬ 
place set,” added Mr. Clarkson; ” at least, 
in comparison with the prodigy at the 
head of the rolL He so far outstrips the 
rest, that they seem dwarfed in ability by 
his side.” 

‘‘Just . 80 ," said the warden; “pretty 
mneh as I tbooght. Now what I wish to 
impress on you is, that we have plenty of 
the average humdrum sort in the college 
—boys who have no special aptitude for 
any one subject, but just plod on in the 
beaten ruts, never likely to bring ns 
credit. I need hardly remind you, 
gentlemen, that this is the age of tpeciality. 
The question which becomesof more vital 
importance every day is—where is the 
specialist ? Where is the man or boy 
who can take a lead in any subject— it 
does not much matter what —the lead is 
the point. Your average specimen, fair 
all.roimd and good at nothing, is just one 
of the sturdy crowd who must elbow their 
way and jostle their hardest for a front 
view; whereas a less robust personage, 
if his head overtops the bustling multi¬ 
tude—whether through greater length of 
leg, or body, or necK it matters not— 
anyhow, he looks over their beads and 
sees the show. It is a vulgar metaphor, 
perhaps, but may serve to make my 
meaning plain. What I would ask is, 
have you seen any boy show any such 
superiority in any subject ? ” 

The warden directed an earnest look at 
the two examiners. They said they could 
not remember that any boy had so distin¬ 
guished himself. 

Dr. Camborne then rose from his chair. 
He spread the paper of marks on the 
table, placing a pair of wax candles so as 
to throw a strong light upon it, and then 
rapidly passed bis finger down each 
column of marks in succession. He 
reached the column which referred to the 
general paper; and near the bottom of 
the series, his finger was arrested by* an 
sisterisk referring to a foot-note, in which 
was recorded the statement, “ excellent 
map of Australia.” Passing his finger 
along the line to which that asterisk 
belonged, he traced it to the name Eden- 
dale. 

“Ah,” he said, “here is a case in 
point. I find you have made a special 
note that a boy named Edendale ^d an 
excellent map of Australia.” 

The warden looked from one to the 
other examiner with a searching gaze 
that bad almost something triumphant 
in it. He waited for an explanation. 

“ Oh, ah, yes,” said Mr. Perceval. 
“ You remember, Clarkson, Edendale’s 
map was remarkable. Where is it ? The 
warden ought to see it.” 

The map was produced; the warden 
looked at it long and carefiiUy. At last 
he said : 

“ This is a very striking production. I 
can only say that never in all mj’ ex¬ 
perience ha^'e I seen anything of the 
kind to approach it in a college examina¬ 
tion. There is the mark of genius 
about that map. Geography is a most 
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important subject nowadays, though it 
does not always receive the respect it 
deserves. What of Edendale's other 
work ? Was it at all passable ? ” 

“ Edendale ! ” said both examiners,with 
a derisive laugh; all his other work was 
of the poorest description. His map was 
the only redeeming point.” 

“H’ra,” said the warden, “that does 
not sound encouraging, but we can hardly 
dismiss the boy in that off-hand manner. 
Allowance must be made for the fact that 
during the greater part of the examination 
he was suffering from serious indisposi¬ 
tion. His head was affected by the sun ; 
in fact, he had not recovered his usual 
vigour tintil the last paper, when he did 
a piece of work vastly superior to that of 
all the other candidates. 

‘'Now this is clearly a case that must 
not be dismissed with a snap of the 
fingers,” continued the warden. "We 
are bound to weigh accurately and im¬ 
partially the claims of every candidate. 
It is our paramount duty, in the interests 
of the college, to select the four boys 
most likely to do us credit. I should like 
to see Edendale's other papers.” 

The bundle was produced, and the 
various sheets of foolscap were unfolded 
to the warden’s gaze. A casual observer 


might have suggested that they deserved 
no more honourable fate than to be twisted 
into the article signified by their title, 
and placed upon the head of their author. 
But the warden’s observation was not 
casual. His aim was, he said, to ascer¬ 
tain not so much what the candidate had 
done when labouring under heavy dis¬ 
advantage, but what he could do when 
in proper form. 

After carefully perusing the papers, the 
warden said; 

“ Well, gentlemen, my opinion concern¬ 
ing this l^y Edend^e is very strong. I 
consider him more likely to bring credit 
to the college than any of those who, by 
your own admission, may be classed 
among th ordinary average. I feel it 
my soleam duty to make allowance for 
Edendale’s state of health—I cannot do 
otherwise without gross infringement of 
justice—in consideration of the very un¬ 
usual excellence he has shown in his 
work when the ill effects of his attack 
had passed off. I have no hesitation in 
reconunending Edendale for the third 
scholarship.” 

The warden paused, and fixed his 
penetrating gaze first on one, and then 
on the o&er examiner. Mr. Perceval 
could not help shrugging his shoulders 


while Mr. Clarkson was fain to pass his 
hand over his face to hide his emotion. 

There was rather an awkward pause 
for a few minutes, until Mr. Perceval felt 
it incumbent on him to say something. 

” Well, Dr. Camborne, the matter rests 
with you, of course. The statutes of the 
college require you to recommend tho 
candidates to the governors afrer exa¬ 
mination. It is our province only to 
conduct that examination, and we mnst 
defer to your judgment, though in 
this case it certainly does not concur with 
our own.” 

“ Thank you,” said the warden, rather 
stiffly ; " and with reference to the fourth 
scholarship—I have looked carefully 
down the columns of figures without 
being able to detect any case at all 
similar to that of Edendale. Therefore 
I have no suggestion to make, and I pre¬ 
sume we may award the fourth scholar¬ 
ship to Poinder, since he stands next on 
your list.” 

The examiners agreed without demur 
to this proposal, and with the addition of 
the names Braceleigh and Williamsoii 
proxime aecetaerunt, the important busi¬ 
ness of deciding the scholars' roll was 
concluded. 

(T«bt eonUHueJ.) 


UODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OE THE CARPATHIANS. 

Bt Jvlcs Vebne, 

Author of “ Adrift in tht Pad fie" “ The Clipper of the Cloudt,' ttt. 


T he country people and travellers who 
passed backwards or forwards over 
the Vulkan hill knew only the Castle of the 
Carpathians from its exterior aspect. At 
the respectful distance at which fear kept 
the bravest of Werst and its environs, it 
presented to the eye hut an enormous mass 
of rocks which they might take to be 
ruins. 

But, within the enclosure, was the castle 
as dilapidated os they supposed ? No; 
and within the shelter of its solid walls 
and buildings, the old feudal fortress could 
have accommodated quite a garrison. 

Vast vaulted halls, deep excavations, in¬ 
numerable corridors, courts of which the 
stonework was hidden beneath the lofty 
fence of herbage, subterranean redoubts to 
which the light of day never penetrated, 
narrow staircases contrived in the thick¬ 
ness of the walls, casemates lighted by 
narrow loopholes in the external curtain, a 
central donjon, with three floors of apart¬ 
ments sufficiently habitable, crowned by 
a crenellated platform ; and among the 
other buildings of the enclosure, intermi¬ 
nable corridors capriciously entangled, 
mounting to the platform of the bastions, 
diving to the depths of the lower structure, 
with a few cisterns in which the rain-water 
was caught, the overflow feeding the tor¬ 
rent of the Nyad; and then long tunnels, 
not stopped up. as was believed, but giving 
access to the Vulkan road—such was the 
state of the Castle of the Carpathians, the 
geometrical plan of which was as compli¬ 
cated as that of the lab^'rinths of Porsena, 
of Lemnos, or of Crete. 


CHAPTER xin. 

As Theseus was led on by his love for 
the daughter of Minos, so was it the power 
of love, more intense and more irresistible, 
which had led the count within the intri¬ 
cacies of the castle. Would he find an 
Ariadne’s thread to guide him, as the 
Greek hero had done ? 

Franz had had but one thought—to get 
within the enclosure; and he liad got 
there. But one tiling might have struck 
him, and that was that the drawbridge, 
which had always been raised, seemed to 
have been expressly lowered to admit him. 
Perhaps he might have been uneasy when 
the gate shut suddenly behind him? Buthe 
gave no thought to these things. He was 
at last in the castle where Bodolphe de 
Oortz was keeping La Stilla, and he would 
sacrifice his life to reach her. 

The gallery into which Franz bad ad¬ 
vanced was wide, lofty, and with a vauUe<i 
roof, and it was quite dark, and its pave¬ 
ment was broken up, so that it bad to be 
trodden carefully. 

Franz took to the left wall, and kept to 
it, feeling his way along the facing, tho 
efflorescent surface of which rubbed off on 
his bands. He beard no sound except that 
of his steps, which echoed in the distance. 
A draught of warm air, with an ancient, 
frowsy smell, swept gently past him, as if 
there w-ere an opening at the other end of 
the gallery. 

After passing a stone pillar which served 
as a buttress in the last angle to the left, 
Franz found himself in a much narrower 
corridor. He had only to open his arms 
to touch the walls. 


He went on in this way, his body bent 
forward, feeling with hands and feet, and 
endeavouring to discover if the passage 
were a straight one. 

Two hundred yards oiler passing tlui 
buttress Franz felt the wall ctirving off to 
the left, to take the exactly opposite direc¬ 
tion fifty paces farther on. Did it return 
to the outer wall, or did it lead to tho foot 
of the donjon ? 

Franz endeavoured to quicken his ad- 
vance, but every moment he was hindered 
by a rise in the ground, against which lie 
stumbled, or by some sharp angle whicit 
changed his direction. From time to time 
he would reach some openiug In the wall 
leading off to lateral rumificatiuns. Br.t 
ail was dark, unfathomable, and it was in 
vain ho soxight to moke out where ho 
in this maze. 

He hud to retrace his steps several 
times on ascertaining that he had gone 
where there was no thoroughfare. Ono 
thing he bad to fear was that some badly- 
fastened trap-door would give way imdtr 
his feet and drop him into some under¬ 
ground cell from which he could not 
escape. And do, whenever ho tapped a 
panel that sounded hollow, lie took care 
to cling to the walls, though he went 
forward with an ardour that hardly loft 
him time for reflection. 

At the same time, os he hod neither 
gone upwards nor downwards, he was 
evidently on the level of the interior 
courts arranged among the different 
buildings within tho cnclosur-), and it 
was possible that the passages ended in 
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the central doajon, perhaps at the foot of 
the stHircaKe. 

Certainly there ought to exist a more 
direct means of communication between 
the gate and the central buildings. When 
the Gortz family had lived there it had 
not been iioccssary to enter these inter¬ 
minable passages. A second gate, which 
faced the gate opposite the first gallery, 
opened on to the place of arms, in the 
oentre of which rose the keep; but it had 
been stopped up, and Franz had not been 
able to see where it had been. 

For an hour the young count continued 
his advance at a venture, listening if he 
could hear any distant sound, and not 
daring to shout for La Stilla lest the 


echoes should carry it to the upper floors 
of the donjon. He was in no way dis¬ 
couraged, and would go on until strength 
failed him, or some impassable obstacle 
compelled him to stop. 

But, although he took no notice of 
it, he was already nearly exhausted. 
Since he left Werst he had eaten nothing. 
He suffered from hunger and thirst. His 
step was not sure, his legs were failing 
him, In this warm, humid air his 
respiration had become hurried, and his 
heart beat violently. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when Franz, 
putting out his left foot, found no ground 
tj tread upon. 

He stooped down, and felt there was a 


step, and then another below it. It was 
a staircase. 

Did these stairs go down to the founda¬ 
tions of the castle,-with no way of exit ? 

Franz did not hesitate to go down 
them, and he counted the steps, which 
went off obliquely from the passage. 

Seventy-seven steps were thus descended 
to the level of a second passage which led 
to many gloonij* windings. 

Franz went along these for half an 
hoar, and, sorely tired out, had just 
stopped, when a luminous point appeared 
several hundred fcot in advance. 

Whence came this light? Was it 
merely a natural phenomenon, the 
hydrogen of some will-o’-the-wisp that 


had lighted itself at this depth ? Was it 
a lantern carried by one of the inhabitants 
of the castle ? 

“ Can it be La Stilla ? ” mumnired 
Franz. And tlie thought occurred to 
him that a light had already appeared as 
if to show him the way into the castle 
w'hen he was wandering among the rocks 
on the Orgall plateau. If it had been La 
Stilla who had shown this light at one of 
the windows of tlie donjon, was it not La 
Stilla who was now trying to guide him 
amid the sinuosities of these subterranean 
passages ? 

Hardly master of himself, Franz bent 
down and looked ahead without moving. 
It was more a diffused effulgence than a 


luminous point that seemed to fill a sort 
of vault at the end of the passage. 

Franz crawled towards it, for his limbs 
could scarcely support him, and passing 
through a narrow entrance he fell on the 
threshold of a crypt. 

This crypt was in a good state of pre¬ 
servation, about twelve feet high, and 
circnlar in shape. The arches of the 
vault sprang from the capitals of eight 
stumpy colmnns, and met in a hanging 
boss, in the centre of which was a glass 
vase filled with a yellowish light. 

Facing the entrance, between two of 
the columns, was another door which was 
closed, and the large rounded bolts showed 
where the outer ironwork of the hinges 
was fastened. 

Franz dragged himself up to this second 
door and tried to move it. His efforts 
were in vain. 

Seme old furniture was in the crypt; 
there was a bed, or rather a bench, in old 
heart-of-oak, on which were a few bed¬ 
clothes : there was a stool with twisted 
feet; there was a table fixed to the wall 
with iron tenons. On the table were a 
large jug full of water, a dish with a piece 
of cold venison, a thick piece of bread like 
a sea-biscuit. In a comer mnrmured a 
fountain fed by a narrow stream, the 
overflow of which passed away at the 
base of one of the columns. 

Did not these arrangements show that 
some guest was expected in this cr.\'pt, or 
rather a prisoner in this prison ? Was 
this prisoner Franz ? and had he been 
lured by a stratagem into the interior of 
the castle ? 

In the trouble of his thoughts Franz 
had no suspicion of this. Exhausted by 
want and &tigue, he dashed at the food 
on the table, quenched his thirst with the 
contents of the jug, and then fell on the 
rough bed, where a sleep of a few 
minutes might recruit his strength. 

But when he tried to collect his thoughts 
it seemed as though they escaped like the 
water he might try to hold in bis band. 

Would he then have to wait for daylight 
to recommence his search ? Had bis will 
so far forsaken him that he was no longer 
master of his acts ? 

“ No,” said he, “I will not wait! To 
the donjon I I must reach the donjon to¬ 
night.” 

Suddenly the light in the vase went 
out, and t^e crypt was plunged in com 
plete darkness. 

Franz would have risen. He could not 
do BO, and his thoughts went to sleep, or 
rather stopped suddenly, like the hand of 
a clock when the spring breaks. It was a 
strange sleep, or rather an overpowering 
torpor, an absolute annihilation of being, 
which did not proceed from the soothing 
of the mind. 

How long the sleep lasted Franz did 
not know. His watch had run down and 
did not show the time. But the ciypt 
U'os again bathed in artificial light. 

Franz jumped off the bed, and stepped 
towards the first door, which was open all 
the time, then towards the second, which 
was still closed. 

He began to reflect, and found he could 
not do so without difficulty. 

If his body had recovered from the fa¬ 
tigues of the night before, he felt his head 
empty and heavy. 

” How long have I slept ? ” he asked. 
** Is it night, or is it day ? " 



“ Pranz drew from the sheath his huoting-knife." 
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Within the crypt nothing had changed, 
except that the light had been renewed, 
the food replaced, and the jug filled with 
clear water. 

Some one, then, must have been there 
while Franz was deep in this overpower¬ 
ing slumber ? It was known that he was 
in the depths of the castle ? He was in 
the power of Baron Rodolphe de Gortz. 
Was he doomed to have no further com¬ 
munication with his fellow-men ? 

That was not possible, and, besides, he 
would escape, for he could do so; he 
would re-traverse the gallery that led to 
the gate, he would leave the castle- 

Leave ? He then remembered that the 
gate was closed behind him . 

Well! He would try to reach the outer 
wall, and by one of the embrasures he 
woidd try to slip down into the ditch. 
Cost what it might, in an hour he would 
have escaped from the castle. 

But La Stilla ? Would be give up 
reaching her. W'ould he go away without 
rescuing her from Rodolphe de Gortz ? 

Yes! And what he could not do single- 
handed he would do with the help of 
the police, which Rotzko would bring 
from Karlsburg to the village of Werst. 
They would rush to the assart of the old 
stronghold, they would search the castle 
from top to bottom. 

Having come to this determination, he 
decided to put it into execution without 
losing an instant. 

Franz rose, and was walking towards 
the passage by which be had come, when 
a gloomy sound made itself heard behind 
the other door. 

It was certainly the sound of footsteps 
approaching very slowly. 

Franz put his ear against the door and, 
holding Ins breath, he listened intently. 


The steps seemed to come at regular 
intervals, as if they were going upstmrs. 
Ko doubt there was a second staircase 
which connected the crypt with the 
interior courts. 

In readiness for whatever might happen, 
Franz drew firom the sheath his bunting- 
knife, which he wore at his belt, and 
gripped it firmly. 

If it was to be one of the Baron de 
Gortz’s servants who entered, he would 
throw himself on him, take away the 
keys, and make it impossible for him to 
follow him. And then Franz would rush 
along this new road and try to reach the 
donjon. 

If it was the Baron de Gortz—and he 
would recognise him, although he had 
only seen him once, at the moment La 
StiUa fell on the stage of San Carlo—he 
would confront him and demand an ex¬ 
planation. 

However, the footsteps stopped on the 
landing which formed the outer threshold. 
Franz did not move, but waited until the 
door was opened. It did not open, but a 
voice of infinite sweetness was heard by 
the young count. 

It was the voice of La Stilla—yes!—her 
voice a little weakened, her voice which 
had lost nothing of its infiections, 
of its inexpressible charm, of its caress¬ 
ing modulations, tliat admirable instru¬ 
ment of its marvellous art, which seemed 
to have died with the artiste. 

And La Stilla repeated the plaintive 
melody which he had heard in hie dream 
when he slept in the saloon of the inn at 
Werst:— 

‘ XpI (riftnJino de* miUe flori 
Aiidianio, mlo cuore. , . ." 

The song entered into Franz. He 

(7V> be amlinued.) 



breathed it, while La Stilla seemed to in¬ 
vite him to follow her, repeating— 

“AodlAffio, mio cuorc . . . •ndismo." 

But why did not the door open to let 
him through ? Could he not reach her, 
clasp her in his arms, take her with him 
out of the castle ? 

“Stilla—my Stilla!'* he shouted, and 
be threw himself against the door, which 
stood firm against bis efforts. 

Already the song seemed to grow frunter, 
the footsteps were heard going away. 

Franz knelt down, trying to shake Ae 
planks, tearing his hands with tiie iron¬ 
work, calling all the time to La StUla, 
whose voice had d;ed away in the distance. 

It was then that a terrible thought 
flashed through his mind. 

“ Mad! ” be exclaimed. " She is mad, 
for she did not recognise me, and did not 
reply to me. For five years she has been 
shut up in thiH castle, in the power of this 
man—my poor Stilla—her reason has left 
her I ’’ 

Then he rose, his eyes haggard, bis head 
as if on fire. 

“ I also—I feel that I am going mad t *’ 
he repeated; I am going miiM—mad 
like her i “ 

He strode backwards and forwards 
across the crypt like a wild beast in its 
cage. 

“ No! ’* he repeated. “No I I must not 
go mad. I must get out of this castle. I 
will gol” 

And he went towards the first door. It 
had just shut silently. 

Franz had not noticed it while he was 
listening to the voice of La Stilla. 

He had been imprisoned within the 
enclosure, and now he was a prisoner 
within the crypt. 


TEE HEBBT SWISS BOOTS. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

AMthar^^A* Amaleur Domtnie”Bctig Sounee" elt., tie. 


O tni simple plot was duly carried out. 

While we were at the table d’hOte, the 
faithful Boots packed our things into the 
carriage. Without a complaint we paid the 
bill, as exorbitant as if the landlord guessed 
we were about to deprive his hoasehold of 
its most generally useful member. Then, 
with many bows and wishes for bon voyage 
from the rest of the establishment, and much 
whip-oracking and tongue-clicking on the 
part of the driver, we rolled off through the 
narrow streets, bells jingling, harness rat¬ 
tling, and everybody getting ont of the way 
before us. Foreign Jehus seem to think that 
it concerns the dignity of their passengers to 
make as much noise as possible, and to give 
the pedestrian pnblic the nearest shaves of 
being joggemauted in a triumphal progress. 

At the bridge Franklin made oars pull up, 
and addressed him in a speech to this 
effect: 

“ We are going to take a servant with us 
as far as Switzerland. You must ask no 
questions, and make no remarks. As soon 
as we are all clear across the frontier, you 
shall have thia over and above what we 
meant to give you. Comprenez-vous ? ” 

Our taciturn little Piedmontese coachman 


CHAPTEB n. 

looked rather puzzled; but what Franklin 
took out of his purse was explanation enough 
to make him smile and bow and drive on 
without further ado, no doubt supposing that 
we were about to exhibit some proof of the 
eccentricity to be expected from Englishmen. 

When we had gone a little farther, from 
behind a wall np popped Boots, grinning like 
a Jock-in-the-Box. He wore now a brigand¬ 
ish-looking hat. and a linen blouse over bis 
clothes, having pat on bis whole stock of 
them for the occasion, which gave him a 
ludicrons appearance of being staffed ont. 
The rest of bis belongings he carried in a very 
small bundle, except an enormong pair of 
jack boots slang round his neck, as if for a 
crest or advertisement of his occupation. 

“ That’s right, Jeannot,” said Franklin. 
“ But if you are to pass as our servant you 
must be disguised a little. And first yon 
must wash your face and hands, if yon 
please, now you have done with blacking.” 

The ex-Boots sniggered as if this were a 
capital joke, but he made no objections. 
There was a small brook running b^ide the 
road, in which he performed his ablutions, 
with the singular effect that, after being 
well washed, bis chubby countenance seemed 


to have shrunk up a little, all the more 
clearly displaying its many dimples and rip¬ 
ples of smiling set astir at every excuse. 
The eoefur looked on, chuckling approval. 
After exchanging a few words with Jeaanot 
in the country patois, he quite understood 
the state of the case, and apparently sym¬ 
pathised with onr design of kidnapping a 
Frenchman. There was no fear of his be¬ 
traying us. 

Meanwhile, we had been looking out a sort 
of livery coat and cap originally provided for 
that faithless courier of ours, which at his 
desertion w'e bad not allowed him to carry 
away. They fitted Jeannot tolerably irell; 
and, thns arrayed, he ascended the box, 
looking proud as Punch of himself, but soon 
relaxing into giggles, with which he tamed 
round to favour us from time to time. Oor 
driver, for the most part dumb to us, hod plenty 
to say to him in their jargon ; and the two 
seemed to be vastly enjoying the adventure. 
1 could hardly believe this the same youth 
who last night had been so lachrymose and 
despairing. 

On we went, by lakes, torronts, and gorges, 
throngh the lovely scenery of those Alpine out- 
skirts, with grand panommic views upon 
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distaat saow-clad summits opening out at 
every turn of the dusty road. Franklin and 
I might be thought to have hired a carriage 
for the mere honour of the thing, as we 
took every excuse for walking, while our 
patient beasts dragged up the hills at their 
own pace. At one point I bad gone on 
ahead by myself, when 1 met two gendarmes 
on horseback, arrayed like field-marshals, 
with cocked hats and other imposing tog¬ 
gery, and armed to the teeth as escort for 
one wretched-looking prisoner, who limped 
between them in handcuffs. 1 wondered if 
this were a runaway conscript, and turned 
round to see what Jeannot thought of it, but 
the carriage was bid by a bend of the road. 

I sat down to wait for Franklin, who 
presently canic running and shouting after 
me. 

“ Here is poor Boots all in the downs 
again! Did you meet those policemen 
fellows? At the very sight of their cocked 
hats he bolted like a rabbit into the wood. 
It has given him such a turn that I can’t 
got him to go on. He says everybody knows 
him hereabouts, and that he is sure to be sus¬ 
pected of running away.” 

” I don’t see what we can do for a fellow 
so easily thrown into a funk.” 

“ Well, you know, it would be a bad busi¬ 
ness for him if be were caught. Now, I 
have an idea. You and he are about a size. 
Would you mind changing coats with him, 
and pretending to be the servant ? ” 

” Oh, I say ! ” 

” It’s only for a few hoars. We shall be 
over the frontier in the evening. If we pack 
him away inside the carriage there is not 
much chance of his being recognised. We 
may as well make a good job of it while we 
are abont the business, and this seems the 
safest way of getting him off.” 

” All right, then, I'll play the fiunkey till 
we are out of the way of gendarmes,” said I, 
rather tickled by the fun of it on consider¬ 
ation. 

We walked back together to where our 
equipage hod come to a standstill by the 
side of a wood, the horses fidgeting in the 
shade, and tossing the squirrel-tails they 
wore on their heads as a defence against 
teasing flies. Here we fonnd Jeannot 
crouched among the bushes, looking very 
scared, as if every trunk might conceal a 
gendarme. But bis soft face wrinkled into 
smiles again, when we explained to him the 
nature of the metamorphosis to be effected, 
and he quickly forgot bis fears in what we 
all took for an excellent joke. 

Hastily we transformed him into an imita¬ 
tion of a travelling milord by means of an 
old suit of mine which I took out of my 
portmanteau, not feeling very sure if I should 
ever see it again. To complete the disguise 
we tied a silk handkerchief over his face, as 
if he enffered from toothache; it was as well 
to hide his chubby cheeks, stained with 
marks of the liquorice he had been eating 
on the road, like the great child that he was. 
We roared with laughter at the queer figure 
be cut, and he laughed louder than any of 
us. He wanted to pat on hie big boots into 
the bargain, to give himself a lordly air ; but 
we had to reject this feature as not in keep¬ 
ing with the rest of the costume. The shoe¬ 
maker’s wife, they say, goes worst shod, and 
this Boots’s footgear, it would seem, had not 
received much of his professional attention. 
It was hard to make him understand that an 
English gentleman does not show off in dirty 
jack-boots. I also fitted him ont with a 
clean collar, and with a pair of blue spec¬ 
tacles intended for nse on snow, so that he 
hardly knew himself when he ran across the 
road to see how be looked in the mirror of a 
brook. 

I, in turn, put on the livery coat and bat. 


to answer for the servant mentioned in our 
passport, if we should be questioned at the 
frontier. By way o! carrying off this new 
character, I began touching my bat and per¬ 
forming antics supposed to be appropriate to 
a flunkey, which greatly tickled our coach¬ 
man, as did Boots's giggling efforts to look 
at home in his borrowed plumes. Franklin 
was the one of us who took the business 
most seriously. I noticed him measuring 
my portmanteau with his eye, then turning 
to Jeannot as if to consider whether he 
could not be packed away inside of it, should 
the worst come to the worst. 

“It won’t do,” he said aloud. “ But I’ll 
tell you what: we might stow him into 
CDOchey's bag of corn ; it is almost empty.” 

“ But the custom-house people ? " 

“ Oh, we should unpack him before it came 
to that. It would only be for passing through 
a French town, where the poUce might be on 
the look-ont." 

" It seems to me,” I suggested, “ that all 
this fuss and mystery is the very way to get 
liim into trouble. If he sat on the box, and 
grinned boldly in the face of any gendarmes 
we met, who wonld ever think ^at he was a 
runaway conscript? ” 

“ You don’t know how sharp the police arc 
on the Continent. They seldom say anything 
to us, because they see wc are English ; but 
their own people can’t move about without 
being asked all sorts of questions.” 

In deference to my friend's wider know¬ 
ledge, though I suspected he was making 
much ado about nothing, I said no more. 
We set off again, Jeannot now lolling in the 
carriage with an absurd air of dignity that 
every minute betrayed itself by a snigger, 
while Franklin and I walked on in front, 
carrying our coats over our arms for the heat. 

We had not gone far when we met a 
small body of soldiers in full marching order, 
who turned out to be the advance guard of a 
whole regiment or battalion. The next turn 
of the road showed them strung out like a 
red-legged snake along the mountain side. 
We two, leading the van of onr party, looked 
round to see how Boots took this encounter 
with his should-have-been comrades. To 
our surprise be was not to be seen in the 
carriage. But the soldiers we bad already 
passed were staring as if it were a wild-beast 
caravan, while the driver pointed behind him 
with bis thumb, winking at us to call our 
attention to some good joke. 

“ Whatever is he after now! ” exclaimed 
Franklin, turning back; and when we got 
close to the vehicle we saw a pair of soles 
sticking out, the body of the owner being 
stowed away most uncomfortably at the bot¬ 
tom of the carriage, covered by a rug. 

Half angry, and half laughing. Franklin 
made the fugitive sit up, telling him that 
such an absni^ attempt at concealment was 
the very way to draw attention. If he wanted 
to pass for a travelling Englishman he 
must bear himself as if the whole country 
belonged to him, looking the soldiers in the 
face through his coloured spectacles, and not 
giving them any snspicion that be w'as afraid 
of mortal man. 

“ But I tremble, monsieur. The officers 
used to dine at our hotel. They w'ill know 
me—they will drag me out—I am lost.” 

“ Nonsense 1 your own grandmother wonld 
not know you in this disguise. Silence now, 
here they come 1 ” 

Franklin got into the carriage, sitting so 
as to cover his companion as far as possible 
from inquisitive glances. I scrambled up to 
the box, and we drove close to the side of the 
road to let the long ranks file by. I could 
see the soldiers grinning as they marched 
pest us at ease; and indeed Jeannot, with 
his blue goggles and his face tied up in a 
yellow silk handkerchief, mus£ have looked 


ludicrous enough to excite their ontspaken 
mirth. Many of them, footsore and tUrsty, 
no doubt envied us sons of fortune who coald 
drive about the world as we pleased, with 
nothing to do and plenty to eat, eccentric 
Englishmen as we were. But nobody ap¬ 
peared to have the least inkling that this 
most odd-looking of our party should by 
rights be tramping along with them, or 
learning his drill at the hoarse orders of a 
soua-officier, 

I peeped behind twice or thrice to note bow 
Boots ^re the ordeal. To my relief each 
time be seemed to be holding himself with 
more assurance, and on catching my eye he 
giggled as if to show that he began to enjoy 
the joke. I sternly frowned at him, but bis 
easy spirits rose fast, and he could ^ heard 
chuckling audibly before we had quite run the 
gauntlet of the whole body. 

When they had passed he fairly gave way 
to bis glee, which proved infections, and we 
nil had a hearty laugh as soon as ont of ear¬ 
shot of the colonel, who came riding behind, 
twisting his moustache and making bis horse 
prance, as though he would fain give us foreign 
pekina an imposing idea of the French 
inililairc. How that dashing cavalier would 
have fumed had he known we were carrying 
off one of his recruits under his very eyes 1 

But we were not out of the wood yet, for 
presently we had to pass the rear guard, which 
all at once came upon us from round acorner. 
Then, to my consternation, an officer stepped 
aside, making a sign for ns to halt. Had he 
seen through the ffisguise ? 

Nothing of the kind. Taking off his hat 
and offering many apologies for the trouble, 
he asked if we could oblige him with a light 
for his cigar. Franklin at once sprang out, 
and while be was fumbling In his pocket for 
a match box, what must that nntimely merry 
Boots do but burst out laughing 1 Nay, he 
had grown so bold that he actually grimaced 
in the snnburnt faces of the soldiers, and by 
way, I suppose, of keeping up his character 
as an English milord, cried out tauntingly, 

“ Vaterloo! Valerloo I ” 

I thonght they would have fallen upon us 
forthwith, but the red-lc^ed heroes only 
laughed and passed on, jeering bock good- 
naturedly. Not so the officer, perhaps the 
only one who clearly caught this insult. He 
frowned darkly, and drew himself op vrith 
such an air ^at he seemed about to give 
orders for having ns all shot. But Franklin, 
in very stumbling French, so flurried was he, 
hastened to apologise for his friend. 

“ He is a little mad—the heat of the sun— 
yon must not mind what be says. 1 offer 
you. monsieur, on his part, my excuses the 
most sincere.” 

“ Par/aitement! ” replied the officer, with 
stiff courtesy, touching his hat and turning 
on his heel to follow the detachment. I fear 
he took away an unkind opinion of the 
English. 

Now that this danger was past we lectured 
Jeannot w-ell on his folly. Half abashed and 
half laughing, he promised not to open his 
lips again, bat was quite sobered when 
Franklin threatened to hand him over to the 
next gendarme if he played any more childish 
tricks. 

“ Ah, messieurs, you are too good for me ! ” 
he exclaimed, with his lachrymose stop on. 
“ I will be sage. 1 will go to sleep—to wake 
up in a free country ! ” 

"How many more hoars to Switzerland, 
cocker 1 ” 

“ Three—four—soon,” replied the Italian, 
bolding up all the fingers of his left hand, 
and with his right making an eloquent 
sweep over the mountain side that hid the 
country before us. 

We were still ascending a long slope; and 
the zigzagged road here became so steep that 
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Franklin and I, stepping briskly on, had 
soon left the carriage out of sight. We sat 
down for a little to wait for it at the top of 
the ridge, where the road began to dip down¬ 
wards. But when we had waited for ten 
minutes or so, and there was no sign of our 
lumbering vehicle, we set forward again, 
making sure that it would soon catch us up 
on the way down hill. 

We walked on, slowly now, with charming 
prospects of the mountain on one band, and 
on the other of a green valley below ; so for 
a time we forgot to notice that we shonld 
long ago have been overtaken. Suddenly 
Franklin pulled up, exclaiming, 

** Whatever can that cai'avan of ours be 
about ? ” 

A long stretch of the road lay like a 
riband wound out on the mountain side, its 
coarse clearly marked by a line of telegraph 
polos. All along there was nothing to be 
seen of the carriage. 

“ Something must hare gone wrong. Per¬ 
haps that wretched Boots has got into trouble 
again." 

" 1 dcwlare I won't let him out of my sight 
till we are over the frontier!” vowed Franklin, 
with some annoyance. 

Well, if you will travel about with a 
monkey, you ought to look after him. But 
I say, what if be and the coachman have 
agreed to run off with our things 1 We put 
it into their heads to give the police the slip; 
and they may be going farther against the 
law than we bargained for.” 

** Pooh t that lad is too much of a fool to 
be a knave." 

All the same, my friend was evidently 
uneasy; and we turned back, hurrying up 
the hill in the heat and dust. When wc 
regained the top the carriage was still to 
seek, and even when we had descended the 
other side as far as to the turn where we left 
it. What had become of it ? There was no 
other road it could take; and yet it had 
vanished as completely as the snow-clad 
summits in the distance, which began to put 
on their night-caps of mist. 

Bat while we stood, looking rather bine, 
and discussing what this might mean, we 
heard a cheery jingling and cracking some 
way below, and caught the clear laugh of our 


easily amused prot4g4, even before the lost 
vehicle appeared toiling np the slope. Why 
had they turned back, unless to give ns the 
pleasure of an extra tramp ? 

Jeannot and the coachman were now walk¬ 
ing side by side behind the slow team, socially 
eating cherries together as if there were not 
the least need of hurry. As soon as he saw 
us the former ran forward, holding np those 
huge boots of his for our admiration, as it 
seemed. 

" 1 had forgotten them in the wood," be 
explained, with breathless glee. "We went 
back for them. We bad to wait till the sol¬ 
diers were gone by. 1 am desolated to think 
that the gentlemen have attended so long.” 

" Looks like being d^old, you grinning 
ape I ” growled Franklin, and to the lad be 
said sharply, " It will be your own fault if 
we can't get into Switzerland to-night. Why 
did yon keep us waiting, to go back for your 
boots, which are not worth two francs, much 
less an hoar's delay ? " 

ifais, monsieur, ma bourse !" cried 
Jeannot, with a roguish look of remon¬ 
strance ; and diving into the toe of one boot, 
he fish^ out a dirty little linen bag, from 
which came a chink of coin. " Monsieur 
would not have me go out into the world 
without my little savings." 

We conld not help laughing at the serio¬ 
comic earnestness with which be said this ; 
and be langbed too, now stowing away his 
capital in the pocket of the jacket with which 
1 had provided him—perhaps his own had 
no pockets that could Ik trusted. 

" Well, let us get on,” said Franklin, not 
yet quite restored to good humour, but there 
was no resisting the merry twinkle with 
which Jeannot repeated his excuses for keep¬ 
ing us; and nothing more was said about 
the delay. 

He got in, spreading himself on the 
cushioned seat like one already aocustomed 
to ride inside carriages. When we once 
more reached the top, Franklin and I 
mounted the box, the coachman started his 
horses with a great whipping and clicking 
from the bottom of his stomach, and away 
we spanked down the easy slope, scattering 
a bevy of school children with their slates 
and knapsacks, and making a long string 


T H£ most plncky man with snakes that 1 
have ever seen was a Punjabi Christian, 
called Sama-el. He was in the service of a 
missionary, and the first time I saw him was 
one day when 1 went to visit his master. 
The master was out, but Samuel was very 
much in evidence. I had not at that time 
learnt the language, so 1 could not understand 
a very graphic tale that Samuel told me 
about a snake that he had just stuffed. The 
particulars about that snake I learnt many 
months afterwards. 

Samnel, it seems, was picking leaves off a 
tree for his goat when he heard a noise that 
made him look down. A large-sized cobra 
was in the act of striking at him. It actually 
did strike the leather of his Indian slippei', 
which protected little more than his toes. 
Samnel, with great coolness, ran for a stick 
and demolished the snake, which he promptly 
stuffed for the embellishment of bis master's 
room. 

1 do not know bow many anakes Samuel 
has killed in his day. Their number must, I 
fancy, be considerable, but I doubt if be has 
ever been nearer bin death than on the 
occasion I have just mentioned, and at 


A SNAKE AT A FUNEBAL 

A TRUE INCIDENT. 

Bt the Rev. R. D'O. Martin, m.a. 

another time, when attending a funeral. 
The clergyman was proceeding up a narrow 
path in the cemetery, and approaching the 
grave, when, with a load hiss, a full-size cobra 
dashed across the path within a few feet of 
him, and disappeared in a freshly-dug grave. 
In India, owing to the beat, funerals must 
take place very soon after death, and there is 
always a grave in readiness, so that on this 
occasion not only was there a grave for the 
funeral that was taking place, but another 
was already half dug. Samuel was amongst 
t lyj 2 P oumcra. He thought (as did every one 
else) that the cobra h^ descended into a 
deeply-dng grave from which it could not 
escape. He mshed forward to kill it, but to 
the horror of all present the snake and the 
man met on the top of the earth that had 
been thrown np by the diggers. 

The grave bad only been commenced, and 
the snake had no difficulty in getting out. 

All were horrified, because it was evident 
that the snake, brought to bay as it was, 
would take the offensive, and in the rough 
ground the man could not escape it. Samuel 
bad no weapon, but as quick as thought he 
took the shoe of his right foot in bis hand, 
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of mules get out of our way on pain of being 
jostled off the road, which had no fence 
to protect its precipitoos side except stones 
set up at regular iutervals, like tombstones to 
those unforiunates who might have fallen 
over the edge into the little river rushing far 
below. 

A sadden turn brought us in sight of a 
great green plain dott^ with villages and 
woods, all flowed with the tranquil light of 
the evening sun. In the distance we could 
just make out a streak of blue nestling 
beneath a farther range of monntains. 

" Ecco, signori—the Lake of Geneva!" 
exclaimed our cocher, pulling up to let us 
look over the wide landscape. 

Impatient to cross the frontier, we soon 
bade him drive on. Then before long como 
a dull rumbling roar, which to our ears sug¬ 
gested an explosion in a quarry; but Jeannot 
and the driver pricked up their ears, and ex¬ 
changed some incomprehensible ejacnlatlon, 
which Franklin, after questioning them, 
interpreted to me. 

" They say an avalanche must have fallen 
in the mountains somewhere about." 

Two or three more miles brought us 
through a village, where we did not see a sctil 
stirring. And no wonder, for a little beyo^. i 
tbe whole population was found gather 1 
on the road in such a thick crowd that <' 
bad to stop and get out to see what might !/- 
the matter, while Jeannot sank back to ]ii$ 
comer, scared by tbe sight of a gendarmi 
cocked hat above the beads of the mob. 

Pushing to the front, I saw with my ovn 
eyes what a dozen excited voices were rais<‘'l 
in chorus to let us know of. Not an avul- 
anche, but a landslip had rolled down tiin 
mountain aide, completely blocking np ti e 
road with rocks and piles of loose earth. N o 
passage for a carriage that way, as the coach - 
man announced with vehement gestures arnl 
shniggingsof his shonlders. After a sbortcc>:i 
saltation with him, Franklin came to tell ci'v 

" Here’s a pretty business 1 We can’t ( i 
on to-night, that’s certain." 

The merry Boots laughed by force ol 
habit; then be looked as if about to cry. 
With liberty already in sight, his adventoi r;.s 
were not yet over. 

{To MsNRurtf.) 


and as the snake struck at him he struck at 
it with the heel of the shoe. 

The snake avoided the blow, recovered 
itself, reared back, and shot forward again 
with a speed that seemed to defy all attempt 
at escape. But quick as the snake was, 
Samuel was quicker; the iron heel of his 
shoe descended with unerring aim upon the 
cobra’s bead. The bead dropped down at 
once, tbe snake was dead - for one slight blow 
on the head will often kill these formidable 
reptiles. 

Samuel was the only man present who, to 
all appearance, was cool and collected. He 
pitched the body of tbe cobra into the half- 
dug grave, tamed to the missionary, and sug¬ 
gest^ that tbe service might proceed. No 
one joined in the service more heartily than 
he did, and when it was over he picked up 
his vanquished foe, slung it over bis shoulder 
and brought it home to stuff for his master. 
I bod an opportunity of measuring it in the 
verandah, and it was almost six feet in length. 

Of all Indian snakes the cobra is the most 
deadly, and had Samuel not killed it. those 
present at the funeral that day would have 
been spectatuvs of a terrible tragedy. 
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A BAT IN SHAEESFEABE’S C0BNTB7. 

By H. P. Bubke Downing, a.r.i.b.a. 



likely when John Shakespeare attested 
the entiy, April 26, 1564, “Gulielmus filius 
Johannis Shakespeare,” in the baptismal 
register of Stratford-on-Avon, with the mark 
that ” he had to himself like an honest 
plain-dealing man,” it was not for want of 
pride in bis heroically-sounding name, but 
rather because he h^ not been “so well 
brought up that he could write his name,” 
and so came not within fear of the penalty 
of “bang him up with his pen and ink- 
hom about his neck,” which the mild laws 
of Jack Cade imposed upon so superfluous 
and dangerons a degree of knowledge. 

The father could not then know that that 
very son should make his name resound 
more widely through the world by means of 
that same art of writing than ever it would 
have done had all his ancestors matched that 
first one whose acts no doubt first gained the 
name. Nor could he have imagined that 
through the same son his native town (of 
whose good fame he as an alderman was no 
doubt equally proud) should become for 
generations after he was gone a gathering- 
place of men from countries the knowledge 
of which had perhaps scarce reached him. 
This has, however, come about, and the 
name of Shakespeare is as dear to the heart 
of true Anglo-Saxons as that of the protector 
saint on whose feast-day the great poet was 
bom. 

To English boys, Shakespeare, it seems to 
me, is as much the great Englishman as the 
great poet, an embodiment of the national 
characteristics, and the feeling they have for 
him forms part of their patriotism. He 
bolds a place in their respect much more 
akin to that of a national hero than that of, 
as schoolboys might be inclined to express it, 
a mere poet, and disloyalty to the Queen 
would be as light an offence as disrespect for 
Shakespeare. Greater knowledge can only 
intensify such a feeling, so truly national is 
Shakespeare, so well does be agree with our 
English character. 

We never can think of any man apart from 
his surroundings, and, if we do not know 
these, our minds supply some picture, right 
or wrong, perhaps different in the minds of 
each one, and so every scrap of knowledge 
that may put our mental picture right is 
interesting. We want to know all we can 
about where he lived, and how he lived, and 
who were his friends. Little enough can we 
learn of many of those who interest us most. 


and of Shakespeare less than usual, bat at 
least we are happy in this, that unlike the 
case of Homer, one town only can boast of 
having given him birth. 

Stratford—the town, I suppose, of the 
strait or narrow ford across the Avon—is in 
the heart of Warwickshire, amidst the most 
lovely English scenery ; and, apart from a 
weekly market, I am not aware that it would 
have any claim to great importance save for 
Shakespeare; he, however, has raised it to 
cniinencc. That any particular place should 
be the bh'thplacc of a great man is. it has 
often been said, no great glory to it, inas¬ 
much as its great son exercised no choice in 
coming to it; but Stratford was Shakespeare's 
by choice os well as chance. Here was bis 
real home all the years that he was working 
in London; and here he came, it is said, 
once every year during that time, on a visit 
to his family. Here he invested the money 
that, contrary to the character generally 
attributed to poets, he was able to accumu¬ 
late, and here be came to spend the last few 
years of his active life, and finally here to 
die. 

Well might we wish to know where Shake¬ 
speare lived in London, but so changed and 
changing is this great city, that could we 
know for certain the position of his dwelling, 
the knowledge would but little help ns. But 
this is not so with Stratford. The unvary¬ 
ing character of a country place is perhaps 
as marvellous as the constant change of a 
busy town—its face will scarce change in a 
century—even the very hedges and fences 
will remain unaltered ; the houses scarce 
vary in number, only their inhabitants will 
be changed, and even they, though they 
change in person, tenaciously cling to the 
some personal characteristics. It would, of 
course, be absurd, after three centuries, to 
say that Stratford is the same as in Shake¬ 
speare’s time, but we may safely say that very 
much more than the principal landmarks 
are unaltered, and that if Shakespeare could 
revisit the fields and lanes, and the town in 
whose welfare he exhibited his practical 
interest (uniting on one occasion with his 
fellow-townsmen to prevent the enclosure of 
their common), he would have no difficulty 
in finding the spots that he loved. 

. It is well worth while, therefore, to visit the 
town to assist our mental picture of the 
poet’s surroundings, and we can do so now in 
a comfortable day’s journey from London. 
Stratford too, since the poet’s death, has 
collected to itself all the scanty relics of him 
that are extant, and these are all to be seen 
within the day. True, such a flying visitor 
has not the time to breathe much of the in¬ 
spiration of the Warwickshire scenery, nor to 
meditate longover each succeeding memento 
that comes under his eye, but at least he 
gains some sort of feeling of personal close¬ 
ness to the poet, and a more vivid perception 
of tlie place he loved, than any amount of 
mere description gives. 

The size of the cottage in which 
Shakespeare was born will probably surprise 
a nineteenth-century visitor, but in the 
sixteenth century it must have been con¬ 
sidered fairly good, for John Shakespeare, 
though, it would seem, unable to write bis 
name, was a substantial yeoman—perhaps 
even of higher rank, for he seems to have 
married the daughter of one of the neigh¬ 
bouring gentry, and a grant was made to him 
of a coat of arms, afterwards confirmed, it 
is supposed, at the request of his son William 


(who thus again showed bis interest in the 
practical affairs of life). 

This bouse has seen a good many changes 
of fortune, and is naturally considerably 
altered. Shakespeare himself, when he re¬ 
turned to Stratford to reside at the close of 
his life, lived in the house called “ New 
Place,” which he had purchased with the 
profits of his plays, or—indirectly of his 
plays —of his share in the Theatre. This 
house is no longer standing. His father's 
house and his own birthplace passed on the 
death of his father to his sister Joan, 
married to a William Hart, and in that 
family it remained until the year 1798, when 
it was rented by a relative, Hornby, who, and 
his widow after him, was accustomed to 
show the place to visitors. The house 
having been sold by the Harts, Mrs. Hornby 
was required to leave, and, unable to bear 
the thought of any one but herself showing 
the bouse, she caused the room in which the 
poet was bom to be whitewashed, so cover¬ 
ing the signatures which bad been crowded 
on the waUs by visitors who took this method 
of testifying to the world their reverence. 

Since 1847 the bouse has been the pro¬ 
perty of the nation, and has been carefully 
sustained. The relics that have been col¬ 
lected and are housed there are numerous; 
but perhaps scantv in interest, and far too 
miscellaneous for description in brief. Chief 
in interest, probably, is the one remaining 
letter written to Shakespeare. It is from 
his Stratford friend, Robert Quincy, who 
asks the loan of 80/.; equivalent to, say. 
90/. now. What the answer was we do not 
know, nor have we, indeed, any letter written 
by Shakespeare ; but we may fairly assume, 
considering the confident tone of the peti¬ 
tioner and their subsequent friendship, that it 
was not unfavourable. 

Among the other prominent landmarks 
that can be seen without inconvenience in a 
day's visit are the church, the grammar 
school, founded by Edward vi, in which 
Shakespeare gained that elementary edu¬ 
cation which, whatever may be true as to 
the thoroughness of his schooling, he must 
have gained somewhere, and the Memorial 
Theatre which was erected in the tercen¬ 
tenary celebrations of his birth. This 
theatre has attached to it a good library 
of Shakespeare literature and a gallery of 
Shakespeare art; most of the personal relics 
of the poet are, as 1 have said, lodged at the 
house in Henley Street. 

In the church William Shakespeare was 
baptised, and the entry may be seen in the 
register, followed, a few pages further on, by 
the entry of his death. The font at which 
he was baptised is extant, though not now 
the one in use. There is no entry of his 
marriage, though it is almost certain that it 
must have taken place here. In the chancel 
are the graves of Shakespeare and his wife, 
Shakespeare's stone being adorned with the 
lines— 

“ Good Freed for Jeius sake forbeare 

To JUgg the dost encloascd bcare. 

Blestc be y* tnan y‘ spares tLe< stones, 

And curst be he y‘ moves my bones," 

while his wife’s bears a Latin epitaph. 

The church itself dates from the thirteenth 
century, and is interesting enough for 
own sake, but in so brief a description it is 
impossible even to enumerate, as in so rapid 
a journey it is impossible to do more than 
glance at all, the points of interest that may 
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come under notice. Still, kowever, to have 
seen the place leaves so mnob food for 
pleasant memories long after, and it is so 
easy nowadays to get there, that it is no 
wonder that thousands every year from 
every quarter find their way to Stratford. 


A 


T he. big prefect left at the end of term, and 
with him went one or two other useful 
fellows. Oliver’s house began to suffer from 
weak discipline, as the only prefects who re¬ 
mained in it after the holidays were fellows 
of little or no infiuence, though they tried to 
do their duty. 

The prefect of Oliver's dormitory was par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate. Ho was puny and 
delicate naturally ; he spent most of his time 
in his study reading up extra work, and took 
little part in the life of the house. Conse¬ 
quently he did not know the fellows well and 
they did not know him, and cared little for 
his orders. There were some overgrown 
louts in the Fourth and Lower Fifth who 
defied him openly, believing that be was 
afraid of them. In reality he bad pluck and 
firmness, but he was wanting in tact, and, 
besides, was of an irascible disposition, as 
delicate people often arc. Bows contiqnally 
occurred in dormitory ; the prefect generally 
pitched on the wrong fellow and gave him 
lines. The boy whom he punished naturally 
asserted bis innocence, and, it most be 
owned, generally made it an excuse for 
cheek at the same time. The prefect would 
lose his temper and double the imposition for 
cheek ; and then he would have to endure as 
best he could sarcastic remarks made in a 
loud tone and evidently meant for him to 
overhear, yet ingeniously worded so that he 
could not possibly take notice of them with¬ 
out lowering his dignity. Then, when the 
lights were out, a conspiracy would be formed 
•o carry on a whispered conversation, and 
although the prefect shouted, “ Shut up 
talking there I ” the talking went on; then 
the prefect, who prided himself on his acute¬ 
ness, would lie and listeu until he thought he 
was sure from which bed the talking came, 
and he would suddenly say, “ So-and-so, do 
me a hundred lines." 

“What for?" exclaims So-and-so, in an 
injured tone. 

“ For talking.” 

“ I wasn’t talking.” 

“ Yes, you were.” 

“ Tell you, I wasn’t.” 

“ Well, then, who was it ? ’’ No answer. 

“ Who was it talking ? " asks the prefect, 
getting more and more riled. A snort comes 
from somewhere in the dark, but from where 
exactly it is impossible to say, and it ends 
with the prefect's discomfiture. Poor chap ! 
the others did not know that he often lay 
awake till long after eleven, or even twelve, 
pondering on what he ought to do to keep 
the house in better order. 

Now, although Oliver did not take part in 
these breaches of discipline, he coidd not 
help sometimes joining in the laughter which 
would be raised by some unruly fag’s esca¬ 
pades. This brought on him the suspicious 
eye of his prefect, and one night he found 
himself saddled with an imposition which he 
did not indeed wholly deserve, and yet he 
could not deny that he was partly to 
blame. 

iitill, the imposition was a heavy one, while 
the real offender had escaped detection. 
Several fellows urged Oliver to go to the 
house-tutor and complain against the iojua- 
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From London you can take a pleasant 
journey there and back within one day. 
seeing much more than 1 have even 
mentioned—in fact visiting Kenilworth and 
Warwick too, both towns sufficiently stirring 
in their recollections—and all with admir¬ 


able comfort, through the Saturday arrangt- 
ments of the London and North Western 
Bailway, and the whole can be done for 
twenty-five shillings. It is a journey well 
woiih taking, and I think a more pleasati 
day's travel could hardly be mapped out. 
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tice and incompetency of the prefect. “ We’ll 
back you up, old man,” they said; “ the tutor 
will to sure to listen if we stick together, and 
we’ll just have a jolly good score and get a 
decent fellow put in as prefect instead of 
Greasy.” 

In an unlucky moment Oliver yielded to 
their advice and went to the house-tutor. 
Now the tutor had long known that matters 
were not going on as they should in the house, 
and he had suspected that Oliver’s dormitory 
was at the root of the evil. He had noticed 
the anxious, troubled look on the prefect’s 
face, and only the day before Oliver came 
with his complaint he had called the prefect 
into his study and talked over the whole 
thing. In justice to the prefect it must be 
said that he told the tutor very little and 
mentioned no names, but a house-tutor who 
has hod experience can find out things in a 
wonderful way. He made up his mind to 
watch for an opportunity, and to come down 
heavily on the first fellow in that dormitory 
on whom he could lay bands. When, there¬ 
fore, Oliver appeared at the tutor’s door, 
backed by two of the very fellows he wished 
for, the tutor saw that bis opportunity had 
come. He listened to what they had to say. 
put a few short but very searching questions, 
and then astonished them by saying, “ The 
imposition is, os you say, a heavy one, but 
considering the circumstances I do not think 
it undeserved.” He then opened the door 
for them, and the boys retired, looking ex- 
tremely foolish. 

When they reported to the others the ill- 
success of their mission, there was, of course, 
some grumbling, and one or two said to 
Oliver, “ If I were you I wouldn’t do it; I’d 
go to the head-master first." Oliver shook 
bis head and said nothing, but there was a 
sullen look in bis face which no one had 
seen before. He spoke little to Staunton or 
any one, and he devoted all his spare time to 
writing out bis imposition. He finished it 
one morning just before dinner, gathered the 
sheets togetoer, and folded them up neatly. 
He then went up to the prefect’s study, 
knocked and walked in. “ There are my 
lines," be said, pitching them on to the table 
rudely. The prefect coloured slightly, but, 
making no remark, opened the papers, 
glanced them through, and said, “ Very well.” 
Oliver turned and went out, slamming the 
door defiantly. 

The old evil spirit was on him again. He 
knew this, and was unhappy, yet be was 
ashamed to confess it. He was as sullen 
and surly as ever at dinner, and when Co 
ohaffedbim be lashed out and hacked his shins 
under the table. Then he felt ashamed of 
himself. He longed to run away somewhere 
and let off his anger in a tirade against 
everything and everybody, like he used to in 
his sailor-suit days at home. But there was 
nowhere to go, no place where he could be 
alone for long. 

But do something he must, and it must be 
something ontr^eons, or he felt as if be 
would go mad. Poor Oliver I again and 
again toe old familiar words began their 
whisper in his heart, but he ground his 
teeth and said to himself, “I don’t care! ’’ 


Then he felt miserable. He felt as if he 
bad shut himself out from peace. When be 
read bis Bible he felt as if he was a hypocritt.. 
One morning be did not read it. But he 
took it out at night and fingered it for sotnt- 
time. Then his good angel opened it for 
him and he read. It was in the Epistles, 
and he did not understand the verses; bet 
it was a grain of comfort anyhow: it « 
still a link with the old better life. St 
he could not face that about which 1 
heart kept whispering to him. When m 
was alone and toe voice seemed to come 
louder he would shake bis head with a piteous 
“ I can’f,” and then the heavens seemed tq 
turn black above him. 

So Oliver's pent-bp feelings went on 
working and working in his bosom; be 
believed he had been unjustly treated; he 
was indignant at bis prefect; he was indig¬ 
nant at his house-tutor. Over and over 
again he argued to himself : “ If I had done 
toe thing, of course I should not have made 
a row, but I was no more to blame than any 
one else.” What made it seem all the 
harder to him was, that the real culprit had 
voluntarily confessed to the prefect as soon 
as Oliver got the lines, and had been 
punished as well, yet it b^ not got Oliver 
off bis imposition. 

No doubt it was hard from Oliver’a point 
of view, but then he had to learn that every¬ 
thing has several points of view; in this 
particular case both the prefect and toe 
house-tutor saw toe matter from a totally 
different point of view, one which Oliver 
knew nothing about as yet, though by the 
time be reached the Sixth he learned to 
think differently, as every wise fellow will in 
toe end. 

Meanwhile he brooded over his fancied 
wrong, and rendered only a sullen obedience 
to the house-rules. The discipline of the 
dormitory had improved under the house- 
tutor’s wise support of his prefect, to whom, 
by the way, be quietly gave some very useful 
hints on the subject of keeping discipline. 
The prelect, being a sensible fellow, began to 
use more tact and show more consideration 
for fellows who had higher animal spirits 
than himself; consequently the old feuds 
between him and the fourth-form louts died 
down, and peace and order began to return. 
But Oliver still brooded and watched his 
opportunity for an outbreak—one of those 
old outbreaks which no one could possibly 
have foreseen. 

It came at last. 

During the hot months of the summer 
term the swimming-bath was opened at 6.15 
in the mornings, which gave boys time to 
have a bathe and return to dress for house 
prayers. The costume in which they ran 
down to the bath generally consisted of night- 
shirt, trowsers, and slippers, as they came 
back to finish their toilet in toe dormitory. 
One evening as Oliver was undressing at his 
bedside Co shouted to him across the room, 
“ Come and bathe to-morrow-moming ? *’ 

“ Too much grind,” said Oliver. 

“Lazy beggar," retorted Co, “it’s better 
than snoring in bed up to the last moment 
on these jolly mornings.” 
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“I don’t do that,” said Oliver, “but I 
mean it’s too much grind to lug all my 
clothes down to the bath, and I bate putting 
zny night-shirt on again after I have bathed.” 

“ Well, then, don't put it on,” suggested a 
wag close by. 

“ Take a brolly down and come back with 
it up instead ; ye’ll look like a New Zealand 
masher in full dress," suggested Lestrange. 

Oliver faced round on the speaker and 
said : “ What’ll you bet I don’t do it ? ” 

“ Do what?” 

“ Will you bet I won’t walk down to the 
swimming bath with only my night-shiit 
and a brolly, and back again ? ” 

“ Well, I won’t bet,” said Lestrange, “ for 
1 dare say ye’d do it. But all I can say is, 
Td like to see ye.” 

“ .All right, then,” said Oliver, and he got 
into bed and said no more till lights were 
out. 

Next morning Lestrange was snoring 
peacefully on bis back, when he was awakened 
by a shake and nearly jumped out of his bed, 
to see a white figure, with a large and gaudy 
Japanese umbrella opened, standing over 
him. “ Man 1 ye gave me a freight,” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Good-bye,” said Oliver, waltzing down 
the dormitory. The laughter of the few who 
were awake roused the rest, and all those who 
did not go down to the bath ran to the window 
to watch Oliver’s umbrella and bore legs and 
fluttering night-shirt go along the garden, 
across the road, through the great school- 
gates, and down the pathway that led to the 
bath. Then they returned to bed again till 
the getting-up bell should ring. The butler 
had scarcely rung this, and one or two punc¬ 
tual fellows had got up and begun to dress, 
when one of them, who was near the window, 
gave a shout and began to roar with laugh¬ 
ter ; there was a rush to the window at 
once, and those who reached it in time to 
see, perceived Oliver returning in bis night¬ 
shirt (like Uereward the Wake), hobbling 


along the path towards the school-gates as 
fast as be could barefooted on the gravel, 
with the Japanese umbrella bugged do\vn 
close so as to bide him as much as possible, 
and after him cantered the long-legged 
school-marshal, who, though too Btiff to run 
very fast, hod the advantage of wearing 
boots. 

The race was a close one. Oliver entered 
the house-gates and vanished round the 
angle of the bouse; next moment the 
marshal stalked in swiftly, like a pair of 
runaway compasses, and likewise vanished 
round the corner. About twenty seconds 
later Oliver plunged headlong into the dor¬ 
mitory, with the umbrella folded op under 
his arm, leaped into an empty bed, burying 
the umbrella under the clothes, and pretended 
to be asleep. He was scarcely in when the 
marshal came panting to the door and 
asked if the boy who had the Japanese 
umbrella bad come in there. 

Now, though the school-marshal was an 
august and terrible person, much dreaded by 
the small boys, and treated at least with 
respect by the elder ones, there were limits 
beyond which he dared not step. No one 
had ever heard of the marshal invading 
a dormitory before ; the house-master and the 
house-tutor themselves rarely came inside 
one, and then not to keep order. That 
domain was sacred to the rule of the prefects. 
So when the marshal showed signs of coming 
into the dormitory be was received with a 
good deal of plain speaking, which would have 
been duly reported to the head-master as im¬ 
pertinence had hereceivedit in the quadrangle 
or cloisters. Lestrange waved bis toothbrush 
at bim and said, imitating the marshal’s 
own gruff tones and Scotch accent: “ Mon, 
what are ye doin’ here, oot o’ boonds ? Ye'll 
just see the heed-maister.” 

This speech raised a roar of laughter 
which drowned the wrathful official’s reply, 
and be was obliged to retreat. A fifth-form 
fellow added, quoting Thucydides, “ xal 


dvqXdci' ivpoKTos," a joke which was under 
stood by only himself and the prefect. The 
marshal reported to the house-tutor the 
escapade of the unknown offender, and ho 
added that when be went into the “dorrumi- 
tory the young gentlemen had gi’en him 
naethin' but impyidence.” 

As the house-tutor hod seen from his own 
bedroom window Oliver dashing up the steps 
and the marshal after him, he knew who 
the unknown was, though he did not enlighten 
the marshal. He sent for Oliver later on, 
but what passed betw'een those two the other 
boys never knew, but they noticed that 
Oliver’s queer sullen fit had gone. He was 
observed to go out for a walk with the house- 
tutor on tbe following Sunday afternoon, 
and was at supper in Ifis room with four or 
five other fellows after evening chapel. 

Three weeks after this the holidays came, 
and the boys went home. Oliver no longer 
slept in his father’s dressing-room, but he 
bad a room of his own. The day be reached 
home, when he went upstairs to get ready 
for dinner he stood for a long time, hands 
in pockets, staring at Uncle Oliver’s sword, 
which, at his special request, had been 
brought here from the dressing-room and 
slung np over bis bed. What he was think¬ 
ing nobody knows, for he never told ns. At 
dinner, after an unasually long silence for 
him, he suddenly said, “ House-tutor's an 
awfully good chap.” 

“Who?” asked his father, carving tbe 
joint. 

“ The house-tutor.” 

“ Oh, why, what has he been doing?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Oliver. That 
was all the information he gave at the time, 
but those who watched Oliver, and who 
noticed his remarks from time to time, 
perceived that the boy had been learn¬ 
ing something worth far more than the 
knowledge required for passing into Wool¬ 
wich or the Indian Civil. 

[tqe end.) 
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O r the several classes of memorials the 
fignres of priests of this century may be 
Tccognised by ueir vestments, those usually 
shown being those worn at the celebration 
of the Holy Enoharist, and consisting of the 
chasuble, amice, alb, girdle, stole, and 
maniple, which you will be able to identify 
on the accompanying sketob (fig. 3). The 
chasuble was the distinctive mark of a priest. 
It was a large oval vestment with an aperture 
in the middle for the head, and was put on 
over all the others. The amtes (fig. 4), which 
was of silk and bore upon it an embroidered 
cross, lay loose upon the neck, and not, as it 
appears in late brasses, like a stiff collar. 
Tbe stole, also an important vestment, but 
almost entirely confined to the higher orders 
of the clergy, was a long and richly em¬ 
broidered band passing round tbe back of 
the neck and hanging down in front. Tbe 
hair of tbe priest is usnally long and flowing 
behind the ears; the beard is dotted. 

One of the earliest examples is the brass 
to Archbishop Qrenfeld at York, 1315. Here 
the prelate is represented in full vestments, 
wearing the mitre and holding the crozier in 
his hand. My lUnstration is from a brass in 
the chancel of Stoke-in-Teinhead Church, 
Devon, of an unknown ecclesiastio, to which 
Mr. Boutell has assigned the date 1375, and 
this also shows the full vestments of the 
early choroh. Flowing over the feet is seen 
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the alb, and upon it hang the fringed ex¬ 
tremities of the stole. Over all comes the 
chasuble (the garment which was supposed 
to be typical of our Saviour’s purple robe), 
the maniple and amice. 

The fourteenth century brasses of knights 
are most interesting for tbe illustration they 
form of the change from chain-mail to plate 
armour, the progress of which in this century 
has two principal stages, first from mail to 
a combination of mail and plate, and 
second from the mail and plate to the camail 
period. 

The camail style, which has its name from 
a distinctive portion of the dress (the tippet 
of chain mail covering the neck and 
shoulders), gives way in the next century to 
the complete plate armour, which only differs 
from it by the sabstitntion of a gorget of steel 
for the chain “ camail.” 

Of the brasses of the moil or surcoat period, 
during which entire soits of chain mail were 
worn, the most notable examples are the 
four most ancient ones which have already 
been mentioned. My illustrations include 
that of Sir Bobert de Septvans in Chartham 
Church, Kent (fig. 1), and the De Bures brass 
at Acton, Snffolk (fig. 3). The effigy of Sir 
Bobert de Bures measures 6 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 
8 in. 

Of Sir Bobert de Septvans we are told that 
he took a prominent part in the siege of 


Caerlaverock, and died six years afterwards* 
A.D. 1300, at the age of 57. His grandfather, 
who died a.d. 1249, was present with Bichard I. 
at Acre. The name of ^ Septvans or Seven- 
fans is derived from tbe ancient cognisance 
of the family. The arms were “ D’azur e iij 
vans d’or ”—three fans of gold upon an azure 
field. The motto was “ Dissipabo inimicos 
Regis mei ut paleam ” (The enemies of my 
king will I disperse like chaff), and the fans 
represented upon tbe brass sre the ancient 
screens of wickerwork for winnowing corn. 
The mailed coif is thrown back from the bead, 
lying on the breast and shoulders, the hands 
also are nneovered, and the ends of the 
sleeves of the hauberk hang down from the 
wrists. Beneath tbe hauberk is seen the 
undergarment called tbe hacqueton. Tbe 
“poleyns” or knee pieces, as well as the 
sword, belt, and scabbard, arc richly orna¬ 
ment^, and the spars are without rowels. 
The flowing surcoat, aillettes, etc., are em- 
.blazoned with tbe arms of the family, and it 
will be remarked that just seven fans occur 
on the figure besides the charges of the 
shield. 

The brass of De Septvans is slightly 
different from others in this respect, that 
the bands, bead, and face are uncovered. 
All have the swords suspended from broad 
belts, and Sir Roger de Trumpington has a 
chain attached to the tilting helmet. 
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Of the next period^the mail and plate— 
perhaps the earliest example is the brass of 
8 ir de Fitzralph at Pebmarsh, Essex, dated 
1320. Here plate armoar is combined with 
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A, Tlie Amice, b, Chasuble, c. The Maniple. 
1 ), Stole. E, Alb. 

the mail. Boondels are attached to the 
elbows, and plates cover the arms, the shins, 
and upper part of the feet. The surooat now 
takes a new form, being shorter in front than 



Fig. 4.—The Ahicr. 

behind, in which it is called the cyclas, and 
the fluted steel bascinet of the earlier coif 
dc tnailUs. Chausses, or short breeches of 
banded mail, cover the upper portion of the 
legs. 


In this, the camail period, which takes us 
a little into the fifteenth century, there is no 
longer a shield represented. The hands are 
covered by plain gauntlets. Instead of the 
broad belt of the earlier examples we find 
the baldrick. The sword hangs from the 
left side of the figure instead of in front, 
while the dagger is shown on the right. 
The feet rest invariably against a lion or a 
dog. A very fine example of the period is 
the brass of Sir Reginald Braybrooke (1405) 
at Cobham, Kent. The effigy is under a 
beautiful and characteristio canopy, in the 
upper compartment of which is a representa¬ 
tion of the Holy Trinity. On pedestals at 
the foot of the brass are Sir Reginald's two 
sons, one on either side. 

Brasses of civilians do not appear so early 
as those of the two classes we have just 
glanced at. In those of the fourteenth century 
we notice particularly the change in the 
length of the hair. Dress did not undergo 
much alteration. It consisted mostly of a 
long loose gown buttoned up to the neck, 
furnished with a hood, and resembled very 
much a night-shirt. Later in the century, 
as in a brass at Shottesbrooke, 1375, the tunic 
reaches the heels, a mantle buttoned and 
thrown over the shoulders is introduced, and 
sometimes a sword is suspended from a belt, 
though this last feature is more frequently 
found in the next century. 

The earliest representations of ladies are 
found on the brasses of Lady Camoys at 
Trotten, Sussex, 1310, and Lady Cobham, 
Cobham, Kent, 1320. The dress in both oases 
is similar, consisting merely of a loose flowing 
gown, with short sleeves, reaching a little 
below the elbows. A wimple is under the 
chin, and upon the head is a veil descending 
to the shoulders. At Westley-Waterless, 
Cambridgeshire, the brass of Lady Aleyne de 
Creke (1325) is a very good example of the 
head-dress of this period (fig. 5). The hair is 
shown parted on the forehead, and falling in 
long plaits on each side of the face. She is 
dressed in a long flowing mantle, the wimple 
is drawn across the ohin, and a veil covers 
the head. The brasses of this period give an 
interesting history of the progress of the 
change of style in ladies’ head-dress, from 
the simplicity and elegance of the earlier 
years of the period, to the outrageous fashion 
which prevailed in the later. 

When we come to the fifteenth century we 
find a gradual but very general improvement 
in the art of catting these brasses up to about 
1440. The extraneous background which 
was formerly left between the diflerent parts 
of the figure is now removed. Cross shying 
is used to represent the folds of the dress, 
and the finest character is given to the 
brasses by the great carefulness and delicacy 
of the work. Careful observation, however, 
tells us that wo have reached the summit of 
the art, and that it is already beginning to 
decline—gradually and at first scarcely per¬ 
ceptibly, but with increasing rapidity as the 
years go on. After the first quarter of this 
century a stiffer attitude was given to the 
figures, and the shading was carried to excess. 
The brasses were made smaller, and the 
figures represented as standing, and geuerally 
placed sideways. This position became cus¬ 
tomary in the case of ladies, from a desire to 
show the head-dres-s in vogue—and the 
husbands were obliged to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the new position dictated by their 
wives. Soon afterwards we find the figures 
in the attitude of kneeling, and smaller figures 
of children are often added either below or 
behind the principal figures. 

Canopies continue to be introduced which 
show the changes in the style of architecture, 
as the passage of the florid decoration and 
the ogee arch into the perpendicular style. 
The floriated cross still flourishes, though 
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now no longer having the beauty of the 
earlier examples. 

The practice of placing half figures above 
crossesandupon them inmonumental brasses, 
which had already been introduced in the 
fourteenth century, led to the occasional use 
early in the fifteenth century of a bracket to 
support the semi-effigy, and brasses bearing 
these are termed bracket bra8se.s. Interesting 
examples occur at Upper Hardies, in Kent, 
1405, and at Southlleet, Kent. 1414. At 
Cobham, Rauf de Cobham is represented as 
holding the plate which bears the inscription 
to his memory. Below this inscription is a 
shield of arms. 

French has disappeared from inscriptions 
in this century, and they are now written in 
LStin, Arabic numerals being oftener used. 
The scrolls now almost universally proceed 
from the mouth. 

Priests of the fifteenth maybe distinguished 
from those of the preceding century by the 
stole and maniple being of equal breadth 
throughout, the orpbreys being ornamented 
by foliated circles. At Cowfold, in Sussex, 
the fine brass to Prior Neland, 143B, has a 
beautiful triple canopy, the finials of which 
end in small brackets each bearing a figure 
with the name inscribed upon a scroll over 
it. The Virgin and Child crowned, with the 
hand raised in the act of benediction, occupy 
the centre. Upon the right is the patron 
saint of Lewes Priory, St. Pancras, holding a 
palm and book, and on the left St. Thomas 
of Canterbury in vestments with mitre and 
crozier. The effigy of the Prior is shown 
.standing on an elaborate basement under the 
canopy. 

Knights of this century are often depicted 
bareheaded. The hair is worn short at first, 
but afterwards falling to the shoulders. 

To describe the rapid changes which, as 
we learn from the brasses, took place in the 
armour of knights in this century would 
involve much minuteness; it will be suffi¬ 
cient here to say that the most striking 
feature is the accumulation of heavy and 
often ungainly plates one upon another, till 
it is difficnlt to conceive how any man could 
sustain their combined weight. The old 
armour seems to have remained as a founda¬ 
tion, the changes being effected by an accu¬ 
mulative process. 

A fine example of this century is the brass 
of Sir John de Brewes at Wlston, Sussex. 


The knight is represented lying on his tilt¬ 
ing helmet. The sword is suspended from a 
strap across the waist. The words “ Jesus, 
Mercy ” cover the slab. A good specimen of 
complete plate armour is seen also in the 
effigy of the knight upon the brass to Sir 
Peter Halle and bis wife, a.d. 1420, in Herne 
Gborcb, Kent. The spurs here have their 
rowels guarded, an indication, it is believed, 
that their wearer held a court appointment. 

Civilians will be recognised by the mantle 
and often by their insignia of the trade or 
ocenpation—“ the signs of their professions." 
The sleeves are large and loose, secured at 
the wrist, sis at Beddington in a brass to 
Nicholas Carew, 1432, instead of being 
tightly buttoned. Flancb4 tells us that 
these exceedingly wide sleeves were called 
the devil's receptacles, because whatever 
could be stolen was popped into them. The 
cuffs and lower edges of the tunic are often 
bordered with fur. 

Ladies of the fifteenth century assume 
the homed or mitre-shaped head-dress. The 
side nets are formed like a pair of stiff boras, 
the centre part of the hair being hidden by a 
veil. These figures have a broad collar, 
either turned up round the neck or falling 
gracefully upon the shoulders. This dress 
is illustrated by the lady on the brass to Sir 
Peter Halle and his wife, which has been 
mentioned above. On this the lady is 
habited in a close-fitting kirtle or cote-hordi, 
cinctured across the hips, not, as is usual, at 
the waist. Covering the dress of the period 
a flowing mantle is effectively disposed. 
She wears the horned head-dress, and her 
neck is encircled by a necklace with a 
pendent jewel. 

When we come to the sixteenth century 
we find the style of design and engraving 
rapidly getting worse, and many figures are 
but caricatures of the dead whom they com¬ 
memorate. The Italian stylo prevails, the 
plates are thinner, and no longer, as before, 
inserted in Purbeck marble, but often laid in 
slabs of blue lias. The figures stand in 
constrained attitudes. Canopies and crockets 
when used become very debased in style. 

The interest of the brasses fails in a great 
measure here, for though they continue to 
illustrate the coarse of the dress and fashions 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth and the 
early Stuarts, the workmanship is so mean 
and the material usually so poor that they 
[the exd.3 
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PAR-U-I-EIj MOTION'. 

E now come to a very interesting and 
important part of the mechanism of the 
beam engine, called the parallel motion." 
If you think for a moment, you will see that 
while the piston-rod head moves up and down 
in a straight line, the end of the beam to 
which it is to be attached moves in an arc of 
a circle. It cannot therefore be directly 
joined to it, and the system of rods and links, 
known as the parallel motion, is a beautiful 
piece of mechanism, which at once permits 
the piston rod to give a direct thrust to the 
beam, and to maintain at the same time its 
vertical motion. 

We shall first have to make a mathema¬ 
tical calculation. In fig. 1 the parallel 
motion is partly hidden by the framework, 
and therefore in fig. 15 I have drawn a dia¬ 
gram of the motion viewed from the opposite 
side to fig. 1. The diagram shows the piston 
end of the beam, the cylinder, and piston rod ; 
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the “parallel rods,” b,e, of which of coarse 
B is the beam itself; the links, c d, and the 



radius rods b, which oscillate on a point s 
fixed in the framework of the engine. Now 
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are not in so good a condition as those of 
two centuries earlier. Quadrangular plates 
with architectural backgrounds come into 
nse upon which the figures are sometimes 
painted, and there are instances of what 
were evidently intended (or real portraits of 
the deceased. Separate brasses to children 
are common, and the skull appears over 
the beads of deceased children. Allegorical 
devices, shrouded figures, and skeletons be¬ 
come common, while later on the skull and 
cross-bones, hour-glasses, spades, etc., appear, 
all intended to remind humanity of the in¬ 
evitable end. 

The English inscriptions as a rule are 
wordy. Verses, some of which are pointed 
but most commonplace, are often found in 
addition to or instead of the ordinary prose 
inscription. 

The general use of memorial brasses 
went out at the Reformation, bat no such 
fashion ever disappears in a moment. The 
custom probably received the final blow 
when Puritanism became supreme under the 
Commonwealth. The fashion, of course, 
cannot be said to be dead while we still put 
up inscribed brass tablets in our churches, 
but these are now of a totally different kind 
from those we have been considering. The 
development of this form of memorial marks 
an interesting phase in the history of our 
art, and its material relics are of great inte¬ 
rest to our antiquaries, and even to historians. 



Fio. 6 .—Ebbi.cb or Saixt Jobx thb Evakqilut, 
BiauNO CucrncH, Ebict. 
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there is a proportion between these various 
rods, and the position of the point s varies. 
Our proposition may be stated thns. 

Let A = length from axle of beam to point 
of attachment of link n, and b the distance 
from this point to point of attachment of link 
c. then A-fB = radius of beam. It is found 
that the two links most l>e» ^ the stroke of 
the piston. They will therefore be 1 inch 
between their centres. 

Now DBCE, being a parallelogram, 0 = 0 
and B = B. 

Required, length of a which will determine 
position of point s, which position will bo 
somewhere in a straight line with the joint 
in the piston rod head p, when the piston is 
at half stroke. 

The formnla is R = - 

B 

If A = B, then it is plain that r = a. 

In this case a, b, e, and n would be all equal, 
and the point s would be the same distance 
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from centre of beam an the piston rod head. 
This would be inconTenient in oor case, and 
it will be better to have s behind the piston 
rod. Now as we saw above : 

inches, inches 

' * 2i,*j IG I'J 


B = very nearly 2J inches. 

Ton may now prepare the different parts of 
the parallel motion. The point s will of 
course be the same height above the bedplate 
as the pivot in the piston rod head when the 
latter is at half stroke, at which period the 
radius rods and parallel rode will be hori¬ 
zontal. The point yon will find to be {r, of 
an inch behind the centre of piston rod, and 
as the parallel motion is doable, ix. on both 


sides of the beam, the points will be attached 
to a small projection of card glued to the in* 
sides of both girders. It is shown in fig. 1. 
The time for finally fixing position of s will 
however come when we are erecting the beam 
and its attachments. 

The following levers are all ^ in. wide, and 
are to be cat oat of thick card. The dimen¬ 
sions given are the distances between centres, 
and therefore the various pieces must be 
about ^ in. longer at each end to allow for 
boring the hole, which you must do before 
cutting out. 

You will require for the parallel motion— 
in card;— 

2 links n, 1 inch, perforated for 16-gauge. 

2 Parallel rods z, 2^ perforated at one end 
for 16-gaage, at the other for 14. 

2 Radios rods B, 2^|, perforated at both ends 
for 16-gaage. 


In wood you will require2 wasners ^ in. 
long, 1 washer in. long. All perforated for 
16-gauge. 

In metal you will require off a IG-gauge 
needle one length Ij'uin. and one length 1,^ 
inch. 

The holes must all be just large enough 
for the various joints to work easily and 
smoothly. 

You may now fix the parallel motion to¬ 
gether thus, and it will be ready in one piece 
for attachment to the beam. 

Take your l^lengtb of needle, and glue in 
the middle the washer. When dry slip on 
at either end one of the parallel rods z. Next 
slip on, one at each end, the two links d and 
then the two other washers, which are not to 
be glued. The radius rods you may put by 
for the present. 

(To eontlnued.) 
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T nz parts are all screwed together and fas¬ 
tened to the base, as represented in fig. 7. 
The platinum tip of the contact-screw is just 
opposite the platinum foil on the hammer 
spring, and tUs is bent at the other end to 
just such an extent as will moke the hammer 
spring back against the screw. The latter 
has to be fixed so that the hammer -is never 
BO far from the magnet as not to be easily 
attracted when the ourrent goes round. A 
brief explanation of its working must be 
given: 

The current starting from the binding- 
screw on the left at a, let us say, goes to the 
coil and round the magnet to the contact- 
screw K, to the top of which the other end of 
the coil has to be attached, np the screw to 
the spring of hammer and along that to N, 
where another piece of wire takes it to the 
other binding-screw at b, and so back to the 
other pole of the battery. Now the enrrent 
thus passing tbrongh the coils changes the 
soft iron cores into a magnet, and con¬ 
sequently the armature, i, of the hammer is 
attracted, but just as it nears the poles of 
the magnet the platinum foil and the wire on 
the screw are disconnected, and the current 
being therefore stopped at that point the cores 
cease to be a magnet and the hammer fiies 
back again. The hammer wire is so bent 
that just as the armature reaches its closest 
point to the cores the brass ball strikes the 
bell. This consequently keeps ringing with 
considerable violence while the current goes 
on. The bell is to be supported on a piece 
of brass or iron rod about ^ inch in diameter 
and or 2 inches high (according to height 
of hammer and depth of bell), at each end of 
which are drilled holes for the reception of 
screws, one of which goes through the base 
and holds the pillar erect, while the other 
goes through the centre of the gong and 
bolds that to the pillar. This latter must 
not be put in too tight, or the bell will not 
give its proper note. A screw with a nut to 
fit it con be used if preferred as represented 
in the illustration. 1 have represented the 
iron base as having an arm to hold the 
pillar; this can be done or not as the reader 
thinks fit. 

Now, besides the “trembling” or 
“ chattering ” bell, we have the “ single- 
stroke ” bell, and as we have made the 
hardest form first we can either make the 
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other form separately, or by a simple altera¬ 
tion transform the “ trembling ” bell into it. 



Euxctbic Bell MEcnxxisu cohplete. 


A, B, c, n. Base-board. K, Projecting arm to hold bell 
F. s, s, Btniiing-ecrew-A u. Magnet. H, Hammer. 
K, Coutoct-ecrew. i. Soft Iron amiatiire of hammer, 
with spring attached, x, Support for spring of liammer 
fastened at bottom to iron boM. p, Support for magnet. 
R. It, Sereies holding cores of magnet, ptutsing through 
the support as shown, z, z. Points at wlilcb eyes to fit 
the hooks of the cover are ^ed. 

One end of the magnet coll fw) goes from the 
magnet to the oontact-screw x, and another wire from 
the spring of the hammer at x to tlie blniiiag-screw s 
ns shown. Tlie other end of the coil is connected with 
the otiier binding-screw. 


cither permanently or pro tern. Instead of 
connecting the wire to the pillar of the con¬ 
tact-screw, take it off, take off also the wire 
attached to the spring of the armature. Join 
these two wires (or if you have not made the 
trembling form simply let it be one long wire, 
in which case yon will not want any platinum 
foil or wire on spring or screw), and voiUi tout 
—the thing is done! 

Now, yon see, instead of the current being 
broken when the bell is struck, the wires 
having no connection with the hammer, the 
current continues as long as the press is 
down. Consequently the hammer makes one 
spring towards the and then sticks until 
the current is again broken, when it Hies off 
again. Therefore every time the button of 
the press is put down there will be a stroke 
on the bell. This system is sometimes more 
convenient than the other, because by settling 
on a certain code of signals one can send 
messages by means of two bells, one at each 
end of the wire. Another advantage is in 
cases where two or more bells are to work on 
one line, which can only be done with a 
trembling bell to a very limited extent. If a 
trembling and a single-stroke bell are os the 
same line, both being the same size, the 
vibrating bell acts as a contact-breaker for 
the single-stroke bell, and every time the 
hammer of the former moves that of the 
latter does too; this produces a vibrating 
motion in the single-stroke bell, so that both 
work together. 

One point has to be considered which 
differs according to the type of bell, viz., the 
position of the hammer armature with respwt 
to the magnet. In the case of the trembling 
bell it must never tonch the cores of the 
magnet; there must always be sufficient 
space between them, when the armature is 
at its closest point, for a visiting card to be 
insertasd ; otherwise there will be a succession 
of taps on the magnet heard instead of strokes 
on the bell. But with the single-stroke bell 
the armature must just touch the magnet’s 
poles before the hammer touches the bell; 
otherwise the hammer will be held touching 
the bell and prevent its vibrating properly; 
it thus makes a snccession of tape instead of 
rinrjs. If the armature is arranged at the 
proper distance the natural spring of the wire 
composing the hammer will allow it to knock 
against the bell, and it will then spring back. 
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leaving the latter to give its proper note. 
If the wire has not sufficient elasticity to 
do this a small bent spring of brass can be 
fixed in such a position that the wire of the 
hammer strikes it just as the top touches 
the bell, and is thus driven back again. 
The adjustment of these parts requires the 
greatest care, and so does the adjustment of 
the contact-screw and the spring; in fact, 
the working of the bell depends on the 
amount of care taken on these points. 

One more alteration can be made to the 
bell, if you like, and that has the effect of 
making it continue to ring when it is once 
started, until some one goes and stops it. 
This is done by adding an extra piece of 
mechanism to the ordinary bell, whereby the 
current goes round a second route the mo¬ 
ment the press is put down, and thus works 
the bell without reference to the original 
starter. 

We proceed in this way: fig. 8 will show 
yon the whole arrangement, which is just 
the same as before, except as regards the 
lever o and its second contact-screw y. We 
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M. Ifagact B, 8, z, Blnding-flcrewa. R, Support 
of liammer gpritig. k, CoiitacUscrew. H, EatnincT. 
P. Bo ]. p, r. Platinum foil and wire on arm and screw. 
0 . Wiie connecting uld coutact-screw with arm o. 
x. Spring movingarm o. o, Arm to make contact with 
second screw, v. r. Second eontoct-screw. z, Tliinl 
binding-screw connected with T. T, TaaacI attached 
to end of arm. 

want a third binding-screw, z, which is con¬ 
nected with a wire going back to the battery. 
Now the armature of soft iron attached to 
the hammer h has a small book at the end 
of it, shaped as shown (round on the under 
side and flat at the top), on which rests the 
end of a lever o, which has a pivot to hold 
it in its place on which it can revolve easily. 
The centre of the old contact-screw x has a 
wire going from it to the centre of this lever, 
as shown at q. On the other side of the 
old contact-screw a small brass spring goes 
to the end of the short arm of the lever o 
(as shown at x), which serves to pull this 
end up, and consequently the other down. 
To the under side of the lever arm, near the 
end which is held by the armature (marked 
p in the sketch), a small piece of pWtinum 
foil is soldered, and when the lever is in the 
position shown by the dotted lines this just 
comes in contact with the platinum wire 
attached to the second contact-screw (marked 
p in the sketch). This contact-screw (t) has 
a wire leading to the extra binding-screw z. 

(To bt tom.nued.) 
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A NICE FOSITION. 

Brooke Si!ctjs*or8'B Stcdv. TVme—1.30 r.Ji. 

Bbooke dressiog for cricket: t'ntrr CaptaIX of tkb 
Bleve.v, In wild liastc. 

“Clay me, Brooke Secundns, rlay me: Ultme Avlth 

^ that ebon ruler. 

Hide me in a quiet corner from the fury of tlic 
gale; 

Lock me In n trusty locker till tbe scctlilog world 
if cooler; 

Nay, but take my dcpoeltioDs—spore me till you 
beur my tale, 

“Mutter? Ob, tbe thing is frightful I it is utterly 
distressing 1 

Be prcpore-I to wreok your vcngcooce; when I've 
finished, turn and scoff; 

Take away your cap and flonncl^rainly, vainly 
ore }’oa dresolng; 

There will be no match, Seonndna; wo shall hare to 
put it off! 

“ Ah, yon well may look astounded; it was all 
arranged and settled; 

Team appointed, trained and ready, posts nsdgne<1, 
provisions found, 

And the men from Burton College, hopeful, confident, 
and mettled, 

Have arrived in merry numbers, and arc waiting on 
the ground. 

“There a marquee glistens whitcly—a pavilion clean 
and splendid, 

And tbe board Is beavj-ladcu with the dainties for 
the tea; 

There the rival teams should chatter when the 
glorious game is ended; 

There a mob of chape are klllng—waiting, Brooke, 
alone for me. 

“Oh, their confidence is touching—laid upon 
foundations rotten. 

Tor just now a fact assailed me—struck me with a 
dfre dismay. 

Twos the dreadful recollection of a dnty quite 
foigotten: 

/ Aod never atted the boetor for the extra holldaf! 

“ They imagined it was settled! Off 1 bolted in a 
hnrry. 

Raced along the hallway—never noticed who was 
passing there: 

Came full tilt against a something, and, oh guess 
my state of worry 1 

’Twas tbe Doctor—and the meeting sent him stag- 
gcrltig down the stair 1 

“Well, I picked him np, Secundns, very sullen, 
bruised, nnd battered. 

And I dared to uk the favour in the midst of all 
his woo; 

But he growled tike distant thunder, gathered up 
the books I'd acattereil, 

Turned, and left me deadly stricken with a sioglc 
awful “NoJ” 

“ In the field the chaps arc waiting, idly talking, 
playing, laughing; 

Never dreaming, never thinking, of this great and 
solemn sell; 

Tliey arc mnsing of the cricket, they arc guessing, 
tiicy are cholBng, 

But in just another mlnnte tbcyll be startled by the 
beU I 

“Then will come a sudden tumult, rising, swelling, 
and increasing; 

From the tent and from the playground will pro¬ 
ceed a aiiilen roar, 

And a muUituile of scholars, streaming, ruimiag, 
never ceasing, 

Thirsting for my life, Sccundua, wlU besiege youi 
study-door. 

“ Lock it, Brooke Scenndus, lock It; get it firmly 
barricaded ; 

Strike me with that ebon ruler; strike me quickly 
on the head; 

Lay roc in a quiet corner, and, when harried and 
iuvadcO, 

Dip your handkerchief in water, and declare that I 
am dead; 

Witli a tearful eye, my comrade, tell them, tell 
them I am dead I'* 

W. E. CULE. 
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A YOTJTHFTIL MISANTHEOPE, 
AND WHAT BECAHE OF HIU. 

TTb name was Henry Cynicus, 

His father wos a skipper. 

Anil when at home (so Henry sold) 

Of sons a champion whipperl 
And truly, if his father's red 
Tliat skipper's flliui tasted. 

The chastisement—so I opine— 

Was certainly not wasted. 

For even in Lis bassinette 
Young Cynicus showed signs of 
That arrant disbelief in man 
Wli'ch be po«csMxl deep mines of! 

Be eyed his nurse so grimly tbnt 
The poor young thing gave “warning,” 
Because, siic said, his visage spoilt 
Her breakfast—every morning t 

As soon as he oonld toddle round 
His own particular room, ho 
Quite frightened everyone away 
Becante ^e looked so gloomy 1 
He shunned the dog, despised the cat, 

Quite ecorned tbe poor canary, 

Ilxpressed liis dire contempt for tales 
Which treat of subjects “fairy." 

For pietnre-bookf, and cards, and bricks. 

He did not care a tittle. 

Fur pop-goiiA rifles, and tbe like, 

He cared not e'en a little I 
And just to spite bis rocking-bone. 

He cut tbe poor beast's noM off. 

And farther, melted by the fire 
Uls sister's doUy'a toes off I 

At length he went to sobool, and then 
His youthful heart grew harder. 

He was not even roused by aught 
rroceedlng from tbe larder. 

He played no ganiea—not even sports 
Like cricket, fives, or bockey 
Could rouie that roisonthroplo boy, 

Of disposition rocky. 

He grew—he couldn't help his growth. 

Or, doubtless, he'd have stopped it! 

Tlie bigger boys soon found him out. 

And frequently ho "copped it." 

But soon he pnt an end to that, 

Since he was strong and burly, 

With conntenanoe of lowering con — 
Forbidding, grim, and surly. 

His years Increased, bat cansed no change 
In Henry's disposItiOD; 

He had no joys, no liopee, no fear^ 

No wishes, no ambition I 
He left the aebool, became a clerk. 

Went to and from the “City," 

But cluinges made no difference in 
His uatnre, soar and gritty. 

The years rolled on, the Wheel of Time 
Oi tamings went a dozen, 

And then this misantlirope was left 
A fortnne by his cousin I 
His gold he tied aronnd his neck 
And jumped into tbe ocean— 

Tlie only thing Im ever did 
Which raised the least commotion 1 

And now my moral I will draw: 

J)out go about oomploluing 
Tliat life is all bereft of tun. 

And that it's always raining I 
For everything existing has 
A trrofip side and a right side; 

In everything yon do or sny 
Look only 011 tbe bright tide! 

R. 8. WAnnR.\‘ Beu. 
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Atiiletk.— 1. Read tlio tralniiis ertioles in our " Out¬ 
door GiimiM." 2. There ia Iloole'a "Science and Art 
of Training," which was publislicd by TrUbocr & Co., 
of LuJgntu mu. 

BunaSKEl.F.- TUcrc arc twelve parts in a volume, aod 
tlierc Imvo tK-cu two articles on making 1>ook-cases. 

ANXiotrr* IXQUUiui.-—1. Boys for the Royal Navy have 
nothing to pay on entering the tmlning s)ii[>.s. It is 
simply tito way the Navy is recruited. 2. “Adrift 
ill the Pacific" is now piiblisiicd iu book form by 
Sampson Low, Marston >k Co. 

J. Horsley.—A Charles the Si-cond fourpenr.y-piece is 
worth a sliflUiig or two, and a twoiieiiiiy-pic-ce is 
worth about tlic same. 

A. MACALirirsn.—The bore in a river is due to tho 
water brought in by the tide aocutnnhiting in the 
estuary ntorc rapidly Uiait it can dow up the river, 
nndtiiu'^ forming a mtier, wlilcli travels with great 
violence and noise. ThiJrc are liigli bores not only in 
the Trent and .Severn, but In the Wyc and Solway. 
On the Ganges tlie bore travels seventy miles in four 
liourA 

Nimble and Albert.—W e have had a long series of 
articles on gymnastics on all the bars, aud have 
rcprintciJ them in “ Indoor Games." 

A Lo\T5n OF the “ B.O.P."—AU the parts of last volume 
arc kept in print. 

A Cape Giru—O lwi to have your letter, also your 
brother's, from so disCnut n spot, but would rather 
not mention names. Such work is so poorly i>aid for 
tliat it is as well not to be too sanguine. 

R, W. S. B.—Xr. W. H. Smith wos First Lord of tho 
Trca.sury when he died. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty was Lord George Hamilton. 

A. M. M.—You cannot do better to start with thnu get 
our “Indoor Games” ami “Ounloor Games." In 
them you will find full descriptions of most of the 
moderu games. 

P, G. B.—1. There is a figure of the Indigo Finch, witli 
directions as to his management iu captivity, in 
Gediiey'a “Foreign Cage Birds," published at the 
" Baz;iar " Office. 2. Troii weight is not troy weight. 
Tron weight U Hie old Scottish weigiit. There were 

20 ounces iu an old tron pounii in theory, but from 

21 to 2fi 111 practice, according to tlie custom of the 
town. The later iron weight was 10 drops to an 
ounce, 16 ounces to a pound, 16 pounds to a stone, 
each pound being (-quid to 1*3747 of an avoirdupois 
pound 

W. BAUVinT.—“How to build a Banjo” can only be 
obtained ns reprinted in “ Indoor Games." 

lit. Rrep.—T iie yachts used on tlie Norfolk Broods are 
generally liired. 

S. H. X.—We give no opinion on advertisements. Our 
ailvice is to go to hcodcju.arters, and lieailqnartors for 
tlic mercliaiit lU'rricc is tlie mere.-tiillle marine offlee 
of the port to wliich it pleases you to go. 

Blood vnoM Li"S08 (Flickering).—You must take no 
violent exercise. Du all your doctor bids you. but 
you need not be afraid of consumptiou. 

II. F. H. K.—The Tower of London is tlie old fortre.ss 
which protecteil London from attack by enemies 
coming in from the sea, and from all round in fact, 
for it was the eita'lel of the capital. Tlie present 
keep w'ns built by Gundnlf iu the titneof William the 
CoiKjiicror. 


A. E. LoDER.—Tlie articles ou Taxidermy were In our 
earlier volumes. One of them is reprint^ in " ludoor 
Gamea” Rowland Wnrd'.s txxik on tlio subject Is a 
goixl one. You nro mistiikcu iu supposing that our 
birds ore all dull in plumage. 

E. Mauchba.vk.—I t is not desirable to clean off the 
rosin that accumnlntes near tlic bridge of a violin. 
The ribratiou will keep the wood quibi cteuu onouglL 

E. J. T.—You cannot pass a Government medical ex- 
amlnatiou with a glass eye, and there U an end of the 
liope. 

W, A. P. —1. You can get almost anyliook on practical 
seamanship at Wilson's, 156 Miuorie.s, within an rit«y 
walk of your address. 2. Field glasses arc mostly- 
used nowadays. 3. Hare a gooil healthy mod of the 
ordinary sort, and be thoroughly well before you go 
on Iwar'l; and get something to do when you are there. 
That is the best remedy for sea-sickness. 

D. RKRULAsa fToulon),—1. The best violins arc mode in 
tlic German Tyrol—as are also the worst. You ought 
to get a very goo'l one for ten pounds ; but why do you 
not scud to TiUaumo of Paris, wiio Is a weli-knowu 
mnkerof really Grst-classinstnimrnts ? 2. Date palms 
will certainly not ripen out of iloors in this country : 
they may possibly do so exceptionally in tlic south of 
Franco, hut we were umler the Impressiou lliat 
French dates came from .Algiers. 

RoyEtl.—To find the area of a sail yon divide it up Into 
ti-iuugics, and add togetiier their arca.s. To find the 
area of a triangle you multiply its hose by the heiglit 
of the pcrpenilicidar dropped on to the bw from the 
apex, and divide by 3. 

F. C. FoTTER.~There is a chapter on canoe building in 
*• Indoor Games." 

Nastt.—W rite to hcadrjuarters for particulars, but 
ilicre are many more candidates than appointments, 
and of late years outsiders have hail no chance. 

XiPc.ET.-—1. Onoc wooil has become saturated with 
salt, you can never get the salt tlioroughly out of it, 
nod the best tiling is to get another box. 2. Have 
more outiloor exerdsc; that will make yon sleepy 
enough to start with. 

A. SiiEPFARn.—Use wooden dumb-bell.*, and buy them 
at Piggott's, Milk St., Clieupside. 'The heavy iron 
■lumli.hcUs have gone out of faslilon in modern 
gymnastics, and tlie exercises in the new books are 
not suited for them. 

Rdi.AXD.—Tlie address of the Agent-General for Cape 
Colony is 112 Victoria St., London, e.w. If you ii^ 
wTitten o-s we told you, the trouble would have been 
savcil you. 

Hymn (A. Pretoria).—St. Augustine's definition was, 
“Singing with the praise of God.” “If you praise 
God, aud do not sing," he says, “ you utter no iiymn. 
Tf you alng and praise not God, yon utter no liymu. 
If you praise anything which does not pertain to the 
praise of God. tbougli iu singing you praise, you 
utter no hymn." 

Y. Powell.—W e have had so many articles on kites 
and kitc-fiying that wo must ask you to refer back for 
iletaila. The best kind of kite for general use is 
dcRcribcil in the third volume. 

YarihL's <R. O. P.).—1. Not hawks, they would bo 
mugli on jays. 2. Nor squirrels and hawks. 3. 
Notasrobhitsdo. They would require too much room. 

Buckskin (British Columbia).—Wc do not think a 
coltajislblc canoe would be suitable for your purpose. 
You had for better have one of the usual kind. 


Broken arm (Anxious).—No.tbc arm unites properly. 
We know at least one atldetc who has had limbs 
broken. 

NERVorsKEdS (A Terrible Fool).—Ye«, the strict 
training would do good if taken judiciously and 
gradmiUy. 

Si'OTX (A. F. Z. C.).—If they go on increasing, and give 
any annoyance by itching, ctc^ better slww them to 
your doctor. 

Growing otrr Ears (Uiisoen Depths).—Can only be 
curcil ill infancy, sdinctimcs not even then. But it is 
no special deforalty. 

Avr.tRiCM AND Rats (Chas. CorflelJ).—1. You did 
wrong. Fish oannot liear bad odoiim. 2. Roof ol 
zinc, cement beneath, else they will bore through the 
finor. 

Smoking (Cheshire).—Yes, it tuny give you the 
tobacco lieai^ 

The Meuort (Good advice).—Only by a regulated 
course of study. 

CuTTisci Fox-TKRRitR'H TAIL (Rcodcr).— It IS crud. 
and punlsiiable by law. 

Sii.VKii DiLia (Differeut Reader*).—Yes, Cross, wc 
dare say. 

IlARiiEXiNfi OFF BLISTERS (J. Jowstt).—Friaf’s balmm 
well rubbed in. 

Svi-irrkl'b Talons (G. W. I. R,).— Yes, if they posi¬ 
tively puuisli him they may be cut. 

Canary having fits (W. A. A.).—It L» the hemp that 
is doing it. Stop that. 

Bleeding at the Nose (H. P. Cllcvc).—Lowering 
diet. Putting big cold key down the buck. Snufflag 
jiowdcred gum arable. 

Various (“Campbell," Abenieen).—1. Take the tub 
before the exercise. 2. Walk in the evening. 3. 
Exercise in the morniug, as it is pretty violent, and 
you arc freshest. 

Dog's Xeaia (Diarmid).—Momlug and evening. 

BoHii ON Neck (B.O.P.).—Tlio old-fashioned safe 
brimstone, cream of tartar, and treacle, and plenty of 
green vegetables. 

Depilatories (An Anxious Xaldeu).—We don't think 
there is auy s^e “ depilatory '* except the scissors. 

Bad Eyes (Bo Peep).—We tliink your health is out of 
condition. Take some cooling medicine now and 
tlien, and bathe the eyes tlirice a day in cold water. 

Growing taij, (Several Readers).—No, only by 
attention to hefdth. and living fairly well You can't 
make a smaU boy grow, and if he takes exercise and 
Ids tub be must rest content even if he does not 
extend to aix feet, “ like Lls father." 

Bad Toe (Coniish IjuI).—Y ou really cannot do better 
than abide by the advice of your doctor. The joint 
is evidently hurt. 

CYri.DfG AND Goitre (C. Carflcld).- No, not injuriou.s 
unless you cycle to excess. 

SWEA-nxo (Sad Xlnd, and others).—Use Calvert's 
carbolic soap for the arm-pits every morning. Do 
all yon can tu keep up yonr health. 

Aquarium (C. L. D.).—We fancy that one side of the 
aquarium is too mueli exposed to the liglit. 

M. E. Ra*.—W e hod some articles on Fretwork a long 
time ago, but tliey are out of print. Get a copy of 
the “Bazaar" nt the bookstall at tbe railway statloe. 
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CHAPTER XV. —C’OXOR.tTl'L.YT10XS. 
quadrangle of Amanda College pr 
seiited an animateil Rccno next mornin; 
shortly before ten o’clock. All tlic* {•mididatf?, 
with their parents and jVien<ls. were 
bled to hf.ir ilie result of the pxtuuinat 
U was to be rcr-.d out from the step ‘of 
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the great hall when the clock had stmck 
the hour. 

At ten minutes to ten the company had 
for the most port gathered together round 
the steps. They stood chatting and 
laughing, endeavouring to dilute the 
strong excitement which each individually 
felt—the elders by animated conversation, 
the youngers by chatting and fun. 

Most of the faces were paler than usual. 
Some wore a look of marked anxiety, ill- 
disguised by the forced laugh or trivi^ jest. 

You and I, reader, who have peeped 
behind the scenes and already know the 
result, may be excused for feeling more 
interest in the four scholars-elect than in 
the forty-and-six who have fallen short of 
the coveted distinction. 

There is Angus Alroy standing with 
Alan Sinclair. Mrs. Edendole and 
Ilobert are near them, and Angus is over- 
llowing with excitement. 

“ Oh ! why does not the big liand of the 
clock go faster ? I've watched it for an 
age, and it has only moved a minute. I 
believe they forgot to wind up the clock! 
See, there’s the warden up at that window 
—he’s got the paper in his hand—he's 
just as excited as we are, and he's looking 
at us. Oh, sir, do come down and read 
it out! Don't wait for the clock to 
strike!" 

“Come, Angus,” said his tutor, “you 
must not make such a row. It’s no use 
being excited any more—the matter is all 
settled, and the warden's list cannot 
possibly be altered.” 

“ I can’t help it! I feel like my 
ancestor St. Hilaire, when he galloped up 
to Prince Charles with the shout, Al 
Roy ! ” 

Suddenly every voice was hushed, 
every movement stilled. It was a 
moment when the nervous energy of 
years seemed compressed into the fraction 
of time measured by the sweep of a pendu¬ 
lum. The college clock slowly chimed 
and doled forth the strokes of the hour. 
And ere the pulsations of the last stroke 
had died away, the folding doors at the 
top of the broad stone steps were unlocked 
and thrown wide open. A moment after¬ 
wards the stately form of Dr. Camborne, 
magnificent in black silk gown and scarlet 
hoc^, advanced to the edge of the first 
step. Bowing to the company ho un¬ 
folded a sheet of paper and ma<le his pro¬ 
clamation in a clear voice: 

“ The scholarships have been awarded 
to the four candidates whom I shall now 
mention in order of merit. 1st, Alroy; 
2nd, Hodgson; Brd, Edendale; 4th, Poin- 
der. Proxime acceaserunt, Braceleigh 
and Williamson.” 

Again bowing to the company the Doc¬ 
tor walked back into the hall, and the 
doors were closed behind him. 

It was all over!—the excitement of the 
last three days, the alternate throbbings 
of hope and hungry phantoms of fear. 
The bubble of suspense had swelled to its 
full size, coloured with changing tints, 
and in its supreme moment it had burst. 

Alas for those who hoped to win, and 
iailed t Alas for those who came nearest 
the prize, but did not grasp it! These 
with their friends quickly drifted from the 
scene, that the wormwood of shattered 
hopes might not get increase of bitter¬ 
ness from the joy of exultant success. 


In broadest contrast to the dull misery 
of disappointment was the rapture of 
those who hod won, of those who had 
travailed in desire for them to win I 
These seemed drawn to one another by 
mutual sympathy, even as the others 
seemed repelled from all intercourse with 
their fellows. They heaped congratula¬ 
tions, each on other, for very joy of hear¬ 
ing other reciprocate them upon each. 

Mrs. Edendale—her fair countenance 
flushed with proud delight and excess of 
happiness— sliowered “ Bobby darlings! ” 
on her eon, caressing him in the fervour 
of her affection. In a voice broken by 
emotion she told him she knew all along 
how clever he was. And when Bobby 
grinned and blushed and said he couldn't 
make it out, and that the other chaps 
must be jolly duffers if they didn’t do 
better than he did, Mrs. Edendale 
thought he never looked so handsome, 
so full of intellectual beauty refined by 
modest grace. 

Alan Sinclair, over whose soul there 
rushed an overwhelming flood of supreme 
delight, had grasped Angus's hand as the 
first name on the roU fell from the 
warden’s lips. He held it as he held it 
on that evening when they swept through 
the hatchway of Swirlfoam Lasher. 
Neither of them spoke a word for some 
minutes. 

The parents Hodgson —he the clergy¬ 
man already described, ahe imported to 
the scene because she could not endure 
the tension of anxiety alone in the country 
vicarage—were weeping and laughing in 
turn; each holding ungainly son by a 
hand, while he jumped about like a por¬ 
poise at play. 

Poinder, an orphan, who had come up 
alone, and had been boarded in the college 
during the examination, stood watching 
the joy of the others. No one took any 
notice of him—they did not know his 
name. A shadow of pain seemed to steal 
over his face as be turned away and wan¬ 
dered aimlessly across the quadrangle. 

When Angus at last found his tongue, he 
said: 

“ Oh, Mr. Sinclair, how pleased father 
will be I It was all your doing I I 
never could have worked for any one else 
as I'did for you I And now I shall have 
to go away from you! ” 

Sinclair again seized his hand: 

“ My dear boy, I am so truly delighted I 
It’s absolutely splendid! ” 

And then the others congratulated 
Angus, and they shook bands all round, 
gradually making for the gateway, where 
with smiling felicitations they parted 
company. 

On their way down the High Street, 
Sinclair and ^gus met Mr. Perceval. 
He stopped to greet them: 

“ I congratulate yon, Alroy, warmly on 
the result. Your papers were without ex¬ 
ception excellent. In every subject you 
were far and away the best. I wanted 
the warden to mention the fact publicly, 
but he said it would not do to make a 
speech; so I told him I should find an 
opportunity of telling you myself.” 

“ Thank yon, sir, very much. I am 
awfully glad I came out top, of course. 
Father will be so pleased.” 

“ I’ve no doubt he will. You were 
1,200 marks ahead of Hodgson. I am 
sure you are too sensible to be conceited 


about it, but you ^esei^*e to know bow 
you did, as a reward for doing so well.” 

Mrs. Edendale had made the happr 
air promise to lunch at Myrtle Beiie 
efore starting by the three o'clock train to 
return to Alroy Court. 

“ We’ve a nice long morning before us, 
Angus,” said Sinclair. ” What shall we 
do ? River ? or watch the cricket ? " 

“ Both I ” said Angus. “ Let us watch 
the match for an hour, and then go on 
the river, if you don't mind." 

“ All right; but first we must telegraph 
the happy news home 1 ” 

‘‘Oh, yes, that will be jolly! Let me 
send it to Violet, that she may have 
the pleasure of telling it to father 1" 

This was accordingly done, and then 
they went to the cricket field and lay 
under the shade of an elm tree command¬ 
ing a good view of the game. Every now 
and tlien Angus would break out in an 
ecstasy of delight as the thought of his 
success swept over his soul with a fresh 
burst. Then they would drift away from 
that delicious topic to talk of the cricket. 

“ I suppose I shall have to try my hand. 
Mr. Sinclair, when I'm a man at college. 
But if they let me have my choice I would 
sooner go in for boating. It seems a 
splendid game, though 1 Oh! what a 
grand hit I Look ! It’s gone over the 
pavilion! Well hit. sir 1 Run it ont! ” 

“ That’s your captain, Angus. They 
told me he had come up for the match. 
He's a first-rate bat. Of course, you must 
play—and I’ll come and see your first 
match wlien you’ve got your colours—if 
not before.” 

After they had watched the cricket 
until Angus’s soul yearned for the river, 
they strolled down to the Anglers’ Best, 
and skimmed the liquid way for an hour 
and more, till it was time to repair to 
Myrtle Dene. 

Mrs. Edendale was radiant—all smiles 
and gladness. She said she felt almost 
too shy to speak before two such clever 
boys. “ Oh dear, I cannot think how 
our heads contrive to hold so much 
nowledge! How sorry I am for the 
forty-six who failed! Bobby darling, you 
have made me the proudest and happiest 
mother in England! How delighted 
your father will be, Angus, when he sees 
you again I” 

“I hope so,” said Angus; “it tvill be 
splendid to see him—I should have been 
miserable if 1 had failed—but now, when¬ 
ever I think of it I feel ready to jump! ” 

“ I trust you and Bobby will be p-eat 
friends at college. I suppose you will be 
in the same class. You must often come 
to tea with him, Angus.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Edendale; I shall be 
delighted.” 

The conversation rang the changes on 
the happiness of the boys’ success. Alan 
Sinclair could not help saying that .:kng\is 
had been top in every paper, and beaten 
the next boy by 1,200 marks. And Angus 
looked down, and tried to look hunible; 
but the spirit of Alroy was strong withui 
him, and the thought of his knightly 
ancestors was like a charge of cavalry. 

The lunch was most enjoyable. hen 
it was over they sat in the cool verandah 
chequered with light and shade by the 
trellises of jessamine end wistaria. 
Strawberry ices were sipped in delicious 
dalliance, and, while they were thus oc- 
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oupied, a ring at the bell announced a 
visitor. 

It was Dr. Camborne, who said ho 
could not deny himself the pleasure of 
calling to congratulate Mrs. Edendale on 
her son's success. 

“ Ah! and here is my senior scholar as 
well,” continued the warden, with a be¬ 
nignant smile. “Let me shake hands 
with you, Alroy, and offer you my con¬ 
gratulations. Your work was particularly 
good, and we shall hope great things of 
you! ” 

The warden sat down and made himself 
thoroughly agreeable, even consenting to 
startle his system with the shock of a 
strawberry ice. He conversed with all 
the party, making every one feel at ease. 
When it was time for Sinclair and Angus 
to say good-bye, the warden still lingered. 
There were so many little details which 
Mrs. Edendale wanted to know with 
reference to Bobby’s entering the college 
in September. She had no one to advise 
her; she was so ignorant of the ways of 
boys at a public school; she was nervous 
about her darling child, and was so 
grateful for kind advice. The warden 
interested himself in the whole subject 
with a tenderness almost paternal. 

Meanwhile, Angus and bis tutor were 
speeding along in the train, which brought 
them eventually to Wilborough station. 
The baronet's carriage was awaiting them, 
and Sir Marmaduke in person was on the 
platform. 

Angus sprang into his father’s arms. 

“ Ob, father, I am so glad ! ” 

“ God bless you, my dear boy! Yon 
have often made me happy, and this is 
the happiest moment of all. Well done, 
Angus ! ” And the proud father hardly 
released his boy to shake hands with 
Sinclair. 

“ Mr. Sinclair, your pupil has done you 
credit. You won his heart from the first; 
you saved his life; and now you have 
steered him to distinction. My grati¬ 
tude is deeper than feeble words con 
express 1 ” 

Sinclair mode suitable answer, and they 
drove off under the sunset to Alroy Court. 

CHAPTER XVI.—bobby’s VIEW OF THINGS. 

A ugust brought pleasant summer days, 
shortening all too quickly with the 
sad intimation that summer gladness 
must ebb slowly away, Sinclair could 
not enjoy his former visits to the Court, 
for the Baronet had taken his children to 
the seaside. 

He went quietly on the routine of his 
parochial duties, occasionally risking his 
reputation for deportment by taking a 
prim cup of tea at the rectory. He walked 
frequently over to Dumblethome, where 
the briokmakers, their waves and children, 
received him with open arms. Bill Spong 
was one of his most staunch supporters, 
and the general tone of morality showed 
great improvement in tliat isolated colony. 

One morning, as Sinclair sat after 
breakfast skimming the contents of a 
daily newspaper, his eyes lighted on an 
announcement which caused him no small 
amount of interest. It was nothing elso 
than the marriage of the Rev. Aubrey 
Camborne, d.d., warden of Amanda Col¬ 
lege, with Grace, widow of the late Colonel 
Edendale, r,a. 
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Hardly had Sinclair recovered from the 
first shock of surprise, when who should 
come toiling up the steep garden path 
but Bobby—looking very rosy about 
the face from the effort expended on the 
ascent. 

“ Hulloa! Bobby 1 ” exclaimed Sin¬ 
clair, greeting him from the open window. 

” Well, this is an unexpected pleasure ! 
Whoever' would have thought of seeing 
you here ? ” 

Sinclair rushed to the door to welcome 
his visitor. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Sinclair; it’s a mm 
go, isn’t it ? They packed me down here 
when they started for Switzerland.” 

” I was just this moment reading of 
your mother's marriage. I congratulate 
you heartily, Bobby. How very delightful! 
especially as you are a scholar of Amanda 
College.” 

“ I suppose it’s all right, but I don’t 
know.” 

“ All right ■ I should just think it 
was! But what brought you to Balm¬ 
worthy ? ” 

” Oh, they packed mo off to the Pines. 
Mrs. Masterton is a cousin of mother's, or 
something.” 

“ Indeed! Now tell me about the 
wedding, and all the news.” 

“ Well, you see, what-d’you-call-hira— I 
can't call him father, or papa, or the 
jowmor—though mother says I must 
call him papa—1 won’t though 1 Any¬ 
how, the old codger was always coming to 
Myrtle Dene on some spoony excuse. 1 soon 
saw what was up—any fool could have 
seen it, much more a scholar of Amanda 
College I Ha, ha I a fine scholar I shall 
make! I do wish they hadn’t elected me 
—it wasn't fair 1 I'm the biggest duffer 
you ever saw, Mr. Sinclair. I can’t do 
anything—and as for being a scholar \ 
It’s a horrid swindle 1 I'm certain the 
old warden chiselled me into It, so that he 
might make mother like him—the old 
cheat! ” 

” Bobby, how dare you say such things ? 
You naughty rascal! You certainly hnie 
a humble opinion of yourself, and that is 
well enough in moderation : but of course 
you did a good examination—at least, 
v/hen you weren’t seedy—or else the 
examiners would not have recommended 
you.” 

“Why, I didn’t do a third of any paper 
—I couldn’t make a line out of the trans¬ 
lations—I didn’t do a word of Euclid 
right—I only tried three sums, wrong, I 
never-” 

“ Oh, Bobby, you seem to be as fond of 
romancing as my young friend Angus 
Alroy used to be. But you must have 
done well in some of the work ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you —I did a rattling fine map 
of Australia, J know—because they'once 
gave it to me for an imposition at High- 
field House. I put in names right — 
and that was all I did in the exam. \Vhy. 

I had an awfiil bad stomach ache the first 
afternoon, and showed up a blank paper! 
The more I think of it, the more I Imow 
what fools tliey were to give mo a scholar¬ 
ship ! It was ail the spoony old warden 
—he said to mother before he proposed, 

‘ My dear Mrs. Edendale, your sou 
laboured under serious disadvantages, 
being indisposed during the first part of 
the examination. We could not do other¬ 
wise than make full allowance for that. 



When he recovered, he gave good proof 
of what he could do: I cun only say that 
I never knew a boy show such a thorough 
knowledge of geography—not, understand 
me, in the baaten thoroughfares, which 
every boy knows mure or less. No ; wo 
selected Australia as the test—a country 
generally unfamiliar to hoys. Your son's 
work was specially brilliant, and it was 

only fair to assume-’ and he went on 

talking a lot more bosh. But I’m out of 
breath 1 ” 

“ Well, Bobby, you arc most amusing, 
at any rate, though shockingly and out¬ 
rageously disrespectful to your stepfather. 
Whatever may be your defects in learning, 
you certainly have an excellent memory 
to recollect that long speech 1 ” 

“ Oh, 1 can sometimes remember stupid 
things, which are no use to any one llmt 
old map of Australia, for example. I wish 
I had forgotten all about it! Y'oii might 
as well put a pig into r, scholar’s gown 
and expect him to construe Homer ! ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! I never heard any one 
less complimentary to himself than you, 
Bobby 1 Y’ou can't be accused of con¬ 
ceit, exactly! ” 

“ Rather not—why, at Highfield House 
they thought me the biggest dunce in the 
place. Mr. Field’s joke against me was— 
they always called mo Bobby, and he 
said there was an o too few and a b too- 
many, and my name ought to bo Booby, 
not Bobby." 

" Oh ! that was too utterly cruel 1 And 
how long are your mamma and pa-” 

“Don’t call him that, please. I’ve got 
a name that will do. iiradits means s (ep, 
and pater father', I shall call him Old 
Gradipat. They’re going to honeymoon 
in Switzerland for a fortnight, and then 
I'm to go back to the college. It’s not a 
bad place—that’s a comfort—but I can’t 
imagine how I shall get on. Why, I don’t 
know anything, Mr. Sinclair. I was doing 
Henry's 1st and 'Lectua at Highfield 
House. I only began Greek last term. 
I’ve never done a word of Casar—and 
they’ve gone and made me a scholar ! If 
tliey aren’t the biggest pack of donkeys in 
all England, I’d like to know where you’d 
find bigger ? ” 

“ Really, Bobby, you are the most incor¬ 
rigible scoundrel to go on talking so dis¬ 
respectfully of your—your new relation 
and his learned colleagues. You must bo 
a sensible fellow, and make the most of 
this fortnight to brush up your Latin and 
Greek. Can I help you at all ? " 

“ I don’t know,” said Bobby; “ it's very 
kind of you to think of it. I don’t believe 
I ever could learn the horrid stuff. 1 
don’t understand a word of it, and I never 
shall! But I most be off now, Mr. 
Sinclair. I am aivfully obliged to you for 
letting me talk a bit; it’s so precious dul> 
having no one to humbug about with.” 

“ You have amused me right royally, 
Bobby, despite your treasonable tenden¬ 
cies ; and I hope I shall see a lot of yon. 
Come up to-morrow and let us hare a go 
at Ctfcsar.” 

“ I thank yon very much, I don’t 
know. Perhaps I may, if there’s nothing 
better to do.” 

So off went the recalcitrant scholar. 

Whether or not that mischievous urchin 
Cupid was really to blame in the matter, 
it is not for me to presume to say. He 
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has certainly been credited before now with 
saucy pranks, and his arrows are tinged 
at times with a mixture that plays sad 
havoc with sober judgment. But surely 
the warden of a college, a man sedate and 
grave, a model of dignified sobriety, 


equable in temperament, and seasoned 
against the rash impetuosity of youth, 
must have been proof against such wiles 
and guileful arts. 

The curate, however, was immensely 
tickled, notwithstanding his stem rebukes. 


And when Bobby had gone back to the 
Pines, Sinclair chuckled and laughed 
aloud to himself at all he had heard. 

And then be mshed ofif to see how the 
brickmakers were getting on at Burn- 
blethorae. 




RODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OP THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author of “ Adrift in the Paeiflt," “ The Clipper of the Ooudt“ etc. 


T^ranz was thoroughly astounded. As 
J. he had feared, the faculty of thinking, 
of comprehending matters, the inteUigenco 
necessary for him to reason on them, w’as 
gradually leaving him. The only feeling 
that remained was the remembrance of 
La Stilla, the impression of the song he 


bad just heard, and which the echoes of 
this gloomy crypt no longer repeated. 

he been the sport of an illusion ? 
No, a thousand times no ! It was indeed 
Im Stilla he had just heard : it was indeed 
sho he had seen on iho castle bastion. 

TTien the thought returned to him, the 
thought that slie was deprived of reason, 


CHAPTER XrV. 

and this horrible blow stnick him as if he 
were about to go out of bis mind a second 
time. 

“ Mad ! ” he repeated. “ Yes! Mad— 
for she did not recognise my voice—mad 
—mad 1 " 

And that seemed to be only too likely. 


Ah ! if he could only rescue her from this 
place, take her to his Castle of Karajowa, 
deA’ote himself entirely to her, his care 
and love would soon restore her to 
sanity. 

So said Franz, a prey to a terrible 
delirium, and many hours went by before 
he was himself again. 


Then be tried to reason coolly, to collect 
himself amid the chaos of his thoughts. 

“ I must get away from here,” he said. 
“ How ? As soon as they reopen that 
door I Yes! During my sleep they come 
and renew this food. 1 will wait—1 will 
pretend to sleep." 

A suspicion occurred to him. The 
water in the jug must contain some 
soporific substance. If he had been 
plunged in this heavy sleep, in this com' 
pletc imconsciousness, the duration of 
which he did not know, it was because he 
hatl drunk this water. Well, ho would 
drink no more of it. He would not even 
touch the food on the table. Somebody 
would come soon and then— 

Then ! What did he know of it ? .\t 

this moment was the sun mounting 
towards the zenith or sinking on the hori¬ 
zon ? Was it day or night ? 

Then Franz listened for the sound of 
footsteps at either door. But no sound 
reached him. He crept along the walls 
of the crypt, his head burning, his eyes 
glaring, his ears throbbing, his breatli 
panting amid this heavy atmosphere. 
Yvhich was only just renewed through the 
chink aroimd the doors. 

Suddenly, near the angle of one of the 
columns on the right, he felt a fresher 
breath than usual reach liis lips. 

W^as there an opening here through 
which air came in from the outside ? 

Yes; there was a passage he had not 
noticed in the shade of the column. 

To glide between the walls, to make for 
an indistinct clearness which seemed to 
come from above, was what Franz did in 
an instant. 

There was a small court five or six 
yards across, with the walls a hundred 
feet high. It seemed to be a well, which 
served as an outer court for this subter¬ 
ranean cell, and ga\ e it a little air and 
light. 

Franz could see it was still day. At 
the top of tlie well was a small angle of 
light which just shone on the upper 
margin. 

Tlie sun had accoinplislied at least half 
its diurnal course, for this luminous angle 
was slowly decreasing. 

It must be about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Consequently Franz must have slept 
for at least forty hours, and he had no 
doubt this must have been due to a sopo¬ 
rific draught. .\s he and Rotzko had left 
Werst on the 11th of June, this must be 
the 13th which was about to finish in a 
few hours. 

So humid was the air at the bottom of 
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this court, that Franz breathed it deeply 
and felt all the better for it. But if be 
had hoped that an escape was possible up 
this long stone tube he was soon un¬ 
deceived. To try and climb that lofty 
wall, which had no irregularity, was 
impracticable. 

Franz returned to the interior of the 
crypt. As he could only get out through 
one of the doorways, he came to see what 
state they were in. 

The first door—that by which he had 
come—was very solid and very thick, and 
was kept in its place on the other side by 
bolts working into iron staples; it was, 
therefore, useless to try and force it. 

The second door—behind which he had 
heard La Stilla's voice—did not seem to 
be so well preserved. The boards were 
rotten in places, and it might be possible 
to clear a way through them. 

“Yes—this is the way! “said Franz, 
who had recovered his coolness; “ this is 
the way! " 

But be had no time to lose, as it was 
probable some one would enter the crypt 
as soon as he was supposed to be asleep 
under the influence of the soporific 
draught. 

The work went on more quickly than 
he had expected. The moisture hadeaten 
into the wood around the metal clasp 
which held the bolts against the embra¬ 
sure. With his knife Franz managed to 
get the round part off, working noiselessly, 
and stopping now and then to listen and 
make sure that nothing was moving on 
the other side. 

Three hours afterwards the bolts were 
free and the door opened with a scroop on 
its hinges. 

Franz then returned to the little court 
so as to breathe a less stifling air. 

At this moment the sim nolongershono 
across the opening of the well, and conse¬ 
quently must have sunk behind Betyezatt 
the court was in complete darkness. A 
few stars gleamed above, as if they were 
seen through the tube of a long telescope. 

A few smaU clouds drifted over, home by 
the intermittent breath of the night breeze. 

A peculiar haze in the atmosphere showed 
that the moon must have risen above the 
eastern mountains. It was evidently 
about nine o’clock at night. 

Franz went back to the crypt, where he 
ate some of the food and quenched his 
thu^ from the spring, after throwing 
sway the liquid in the jug. Then, with 
his knife at his belt, he went out by the 
door, which he shut behind him. 

And now would he meet the unfortunate 
La Stilla wandering in these subterranean 


galleries ? At the thonght his heart beat 
^most ready to burst. 

As soon as he had made a few steps he 
stumbled. As he had thought, there was 
a flight of stairs, of which he counted the 
steps; sixty only, instead of the seventy- 
seven he come down to the threshold of 
the crypt. Consequently he was about 
eight feet below the level of the ground. 

Having nothing better to do than to 
follow the dark corridor, the sides of which 
he could toucli with his outstretched hands, 
he hurried on in that direction. 

And he went on for half an hour with¬ 
out being stopped by door or railing. But 
the large number of turns had prevented 
him from knowing in what direction he 
was going with regard to the wall which 
fr.ced the Orgall plateau. 

After halting a few mimrtes to get his 
breath, Franz continued his advance, and 
it seemed as though the corridor was to 
be interminable, when an obstacle stopped 
him. 

This was a wall of bricks. 

Tapping it at different heights, he could 
find no sign of an opening. 

This was the only way out from the 
corridor. 

Franz conld not help a cry of despair. 
All his hopes were shattered against this 
obstacle. His knees bent, his legs gave 
way, and he sank at the foot of the wall. 

But just on the ground the wall had a 
narrow crack in it, and the bricks, being 
rather loose, shook as he touched them. 

“ That is the way! “ said Franz. “ Yes! 
that is the way I ” 

And he began to pull out the bricks one 
by one, when there was a noise of some¬ 
thing metallic on the other side. 

Firaz stopped. 

The noise had not ceased, and at the 
same time a ray of light swept across the 
hole. 

Franz looked through. 

It was the old chapel that he saw. To 
what a lamentable state of dilapidation 
time and neglect had reduced it!—the 
roof half fallen in, a few only of the ribs 
perfect on their swelling columns, two or 
three pointed arches threatening to fall, a 
window-frame with flamboyant muUions 
thrust out of place; here and there a dusty 
tomb beneath which slept some ancestor of 
the family of Gortz, and at the end a frag¬ 
ment of an altar, with the reredos still show¬ 
ing traces of sculpture; then the remains 
of the roof still over the apse, which bad 
been spared by the storms, and then over 
the ridge by the entrance the shaking belfry 
from which hung a rope to the ground— 
the rope of the bell which occasionally 

(To le 


rang, to the terror of the people of 
Werst. 

Into this chapel, deserted for so long, 
open to all the rigours of the Carpathian 
climate, a man had just entered, holding 
in his hand a lantern, the brilliant light of 
which shone full on his face. 

Franz instantly recognised him. It was 
Orfanik, that eccentric individual whom 
the baron had made his only companion 
during his sojourn in tlio large Italian 
towns, that oddity he had seen along tliu 
streets gesticulating and talking to him¬ 
self, tliat ineumprehensiblc scientist, that 
inventor evei' in search of some chimera, 
and who doubtless put all his inventions 
at the service of Hodolphe do Gortz. 

If Franz had retained any doubt as to 
the presence of the baron at the castle of 
the Carpathians, even after the apparition 
of La Stilla, this doubt was changed to 
certainty when lie saw Orfanik. 

What was he going to do in this ruined 
chapel at this advanced hour of tho 
night ? 

Franz tried to discover, and this is 
what he saw. 

Orfanik, stooping over the ground, was 
lifting up a few iron cylinders to which 
be was attaching a line, which he unrolled 
from a reel placed in one of tlio corners 
of the chapel. And such was tho attention 
he gave to his work, that he would not 
even have seen the young count if he had 
been able to get near him. 

All I why was not the hole Franz had 
begun to enlarge sufficient to let him 
pass ? He would have entered the chapel, 
he would have hurled himself on Orfanik, 
he would have compelled him to lead him 
to the donjon. 

But perhaps it was as well that ho 
could not do so, for if the attempt failed, 
the Baron dc Gortz would havo doubtlesv 
made him pay dearly for the secrets he 
had discovered. 

A few minutes after the arrival of 
Orfanik, another man entered tho chapel. 

It was Baron Bodolphe de Gortz. Tho 
never-to-be-forgotten physiognomy of tin's 
personage had not changed. He did no', 
even seem to have aged, with liis pub, 
long face, which the lantern illuminatr'l 
from top to bottom, his long grey Iiui' 
thrown back beliiiul his ears, and his look 
glittering from the depths of his black 
orbits. 

Bodolphe de Gortz went near to ex¬ 
amine the work on which Orfanik was 
engaged. 

And this was tho conversation ex¬ 
changed between the men in short, sharp 
tones. 
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THE MERBT SWISS BOOTS. 

By Ascott E. Hope, 

Anihor of “.4»i Amaleur Dominie," “ Bohbt Bounce," etc., etc. 


H euf, llien, were we brought to a stop, as 
effectually ns Louiti xvi at Varennes. 
There was nothiuK for it but to turn bock to 
the village, in which we had already passed 
an inn. We found the little yard of it 
almost filled up by two or three other 
carriages ; and it appeared that the blocking 
of the road had crowdeil this small place 
with an unusual influx of genteel company. 

When we also came, demanding quarters, 
the landlady gave a gasp of dismay, being 
evidently not accustomed to put herself 
about. Shewassuch nn enormous mountain 
of fat that ouc felt ash.aincd to look at her 
for fear of hurting her feelings ; and it might 
well be that she did not know the resources 
of her own household, since going upstairs 
must have been an impossibility to her. 
The floor creaked under her weight as she 
waddled forward to meet us. and at first was 
understood to say that she had not a corner 
to spare, but after some gurgling and 
wheeling to a maid, she invited us to follow 
this latter up a dark staircase. 

I was going along, as a matter of course, 
when Franklin gripped me by the arm. 

“You mustn't come remember, you are 
a servant.” 

•• Oh 1 ” said I, who for the moment had 
forgotten liow I wore a livery. “ And what 
arc you going to do with him ? ” nodding at 
our charge, whom my friend had begun to 
drag upstairs as if he had been a bundle. 

"Put him to bed and keep him there,” 
whisjwredFranklin,sternly ; and I could see 
that poor Boots was not going to have a very 
festive time of it in this hostelry. 

So I turned buck, to wait till I should be 
sent for, as became my as.sumed character, 
doing downstairs, through an open door I 
heard the querulous voice of an English 
lady. 

" i tell you I cannot-sleep a wink in this 
dreadful place, i am suic it is a dcu of 
robbers.” 

“ But, my dear, we can’t help it. The 
horses arc tired out.” 

“Then we slinU liave our throats cut 
during the night, that’s all," exclaimed the 
fearful dame. 

“ [ don't think they arc had people. The 
landlady looks much too fat not to have a 
good conscience. Voii can take your maid 
to sleep with you, and barricade the door. 
I will be in the little room outside, with my 
pistol.s rc.ady. It is only for one night.” 

"They all look like brigands. Did you 
r.;-e that moat rullianiyyoung man who came 
in just now. with his face tied up for a dis¬ 
guise. I can't I'ei.l safe in the same house 
with such a suspicious character,” lamented 
(lie fretful voice ; but at this point it struck 
that 1 hud iin right to be listening to a 
)irivufe conversation, and I went down into 
the yard. 

Here I was presently rejoined by Franklin, 
who drew me aside to say with the air of a 
coiispiiator: 

" T have got a room for him and for me. 
Such a hole ! ” 

".^nd wluil 'nave you done with him?" 

“ l.oiko'.l him up. in cu.-e he gets into 
further niisciiief.’' iphuli Franklin, exhibiting 
tile key. " He ha.-ii't sense enough to take 
cure of himself. But now, old boy. I hope 
you won't mind playing out the farce for 
this one nigld. Von don't lose anything by 
not iK'ing with us in our dog's hole. I dare¬ 
say they will give you a comforiablo shake 
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down somewhere, and your supper. You 
must swagger a bit, and order them about; 
they are used to it from English servants. 
We should all go to bed as soon as possible, 
and be off early. I am told the road will be 
clear in a few hours. But, hush 1 there's 
somebody looking at us. We must not be 
seen talking too familiarly, or the people 
may suspect. I am going to have some grub 
taken up to my munkeij, who is a sick man, 
you know.’’ 

With this. Franklin disappeared into the 
liouse, an<i I remained outside, a little per¬ 
plexed as to the part I had to play, but on 
the whole rather tickled by the adventurous 
side of it. I was not left alone, for now 
there approached me a tall florid man. with 
tine sandy whiskers and a spotless livery 
suit, unmistakably a first-class flunkey of 
the true British breed. 

“ That your Kovernor ? ” said he, jerking 
his hcml after Franklin. “ I say, who's the 
queer euslomcr he has along with him ?” 

For answer I stared at the fellow, and 
half turned away, with a shrug of the 
shoulders which 1 had picked up abroad. 

“Oh, -A ■}')irlcz-voHS, is it?” exclaimed he 
in contempluims disgust. “ I was hoping 
we should have some decent company in 
this twopenny-halfpenny public that calls 
itself an inn. J3ut if you can’t speak English, 
jny lari, hioui su-arrij to you ! ” With which 
he tunjrd on his heel and strolled out of tlie 
yard, holding his nose in the air as if the 
pbice wine not worth his notice. 

Very well; ns he took rae for a foreigner, 
thought I. he might go on doing so, wliich 
would nave rne from his unpleasant fami¬ 
liarity. To keep out of the way of such 
encounters I went for a long walk in the 
woo'ts. not returning till sunset, when the 
fat landlady waddled to meet me, complain¬ 
ing that 1 had not come in time to wait at 
dinner. 

" Here 1 your master has asked for coffee. 
Take it upstairs to him.” 

Before 1 could say a word, she had shoved 
a tray into my hands, with a nudge and nod 
directing me towards the $alle d manger. 
Hardly able to keep my countenance, 1 
entered to Jind the company sitting silent 
over a scanty dessert of nuts and apples, the 
meal, it would appear, not having made them 
very soeinble. At the head of the table were 
an elderly and evidently English couple, 
scrutini.sing their neighbours without a word, 
the very model of Tbpffer’s touristes no-no. 
It was theirconversation I had overheard on 
onr arrival. There was an interval between 
them .and the next guest, a priest; then came 
a whole row of assorted foreigners, commer¬ 
cial travellers or such like, who seemed to 
be afraid of each other. At the end sat 
Franklin, also without a word to say. I 
rather chuckled to think he was not getting 
the be.st of it, moving in those stiff upper 
circles, while I could take my ease as the 
servant. 

1 winked at him as I handed his coffee, 
but ho ii'lmkod my levity with a frown. 
When .1 lolt the room, he followed me to 
wliispcr hurriedly : 

" H()|)C yon are getting on all right. I 
must i>e oft to keep guard over our deserter. 
The idiot lias been talking of going back - • 
-Siiy.s lie is quite sure that the gendarmes will 
be watching for him on the frontier I But 
I mean to pull him through, even if he has 
to bo tied up in a bundle aud labelled ‘ prime 


snet.’ 1 have fed him and put him to bed— 
But that'll do the people are looking 
at us 1 ” 

When 1 went downstairs the landlady got 
hold of me, and was for asking questions 
about this young invalid who travelled under 
care of my master. But I pretended not to 
understand her; indeed, there was no pre¬ 
tence about it, for I could make next to 
nothing of her patois and of her voice 
almost lost in fat. F'inding that she could 
make nothing of me, she showed me into the 
room where we servants were to have onr 
supper, in which my friend the big footman 
and a smart ladies' maid had already fallen 
to work upon the remnants of the dinner 
upstairs. 

•• Come along. Froggy ; don’t be ehy! ” he 
hailed me jovially, remarking aside to his 
companion. "Never mind him, Susan; he 
can't speak a word of English.” 

" Poor fellow 1 ” exclaimed Susan, turning 
upon me the eloquent language of a pair of 
black eyes. “ VouUz-vous nehvien sic Plat:, 
signor," she politely addressed me in the 
polyglot dialect she had picked up in the 
course of foreign travel. 

“ Oh, I say, stow that 1 ” burst out the foot¬ 
man, as I bowed and took my seat beside her. 
“ If you two are going to parfe;/, I am out of it. 
I am a true Englishman, I am, and glad to 
say I never learned a word of their lingoes, 
except to ask the way to my mouth.” 

“ Monsieur Johndit il tris fachi nicht knnn 
sprcchcn parler, I mean, votre langiic," in¬ 
terpreted Susan, evidently willing to dis¬ 
play her own skill in the languages; but 1 
did not dare answer a word for fear of 
laughing in her face, so after one or two 
more attempts to enter into conversation, 
gave me up as a stupid and uncivil lout. 

•“He’s not like a foreigner,” she remarked 
to her fellow servant. " Most of them can 
chatter fast enough, but this gawky looks as 
if ho couldn’t say bo I to a goose.” 

" Just as well,” growled John. “ I call it 
precious bad manners to jabber away under 
a man’s nose in a language he can't under¬ 
stand.” 

“Oh, if you are jealous!” quoth the 
damsel, pertly tossing her head. ‘‘ You 
needn’t be afraid of me wanting to Bake up 
with a snub-nosed smout like this - some 
stable-boy put in livery, I expect.” 

“ And what sort of livery 1 ” sneered John, 
with his mouth full. “ He will be turned 
out of half-a-dozen places before he grows 
to fit that coat. If I had him, I’d give him 
a short jacket with two rows of buttons, and 
stripes down his spindle shanks; that's all 
he's tit for.” 

These unflattering remarks were not al¬ 
together p!e.asant to listen to; and I felt 
relieved when they began to discu-ss Franklin 
for a change. 

“ Anyhow, his master's not a bad-Iookiiig 
chap,” opined Susan. 

” Hm,” grunted John, curling his whiskers. 
“Stuck uj)--think no end of myself--every¬ 
body can go auil ha hanged—I know the sort! 
Has the cut of a gentleman though, and 
ought to have a smarter man about him than 
Froggy here.” 

“ How rude you are 1 ” giggled Susan. “ Do 
you know what I think ? He looks to me like 
a young doctor, and that queer chap with 
him is .1 lunatic he has the charge of.” 

" Veyv likely," yawned John. “ If you ask 
my opinion, everybody is a lunatic who 
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cornea abroad when he might stay at home. 
Give me the roast beef of old England, and 
not this stewed donkey, or whatever it is, 
that wears my teeth down to stumps. 
1 shall have to borrow the governor’s false 
ones if we are much longer in foreign parts. 
Here, mossoo, have some boiled l^t soles, 
and soiT}’ we have no frogs to offer yon," he 
said, shoving a dish over to me. 

•• Merci," bowed I, gravely. 

“ Yes, it is a mercy if you can get through 
with such grub. But you never knew what 
it was to be better fcd.poor ignorant heathen 
that you are. 1 shalt soon be as thin and 
scraggy as the like of you if I have mucli 
more of it. I'd as soon list for a soldier as 
travel on the Continong, any day I Call this 
a pudding, do they? A true-born British 
pig would turn up its nose at such washy 
stuff. If I could only make the cook under¬ 
stand a W'ord of sense, 1 would let her know 
what I thought of it.” 

All the while grumbling and complaining, 
the big footman managed to make a very 
hearty meal, then, having finished, drew his 
chair before the tire, stretched out his legs to 
the blaze, and proceeded to make himself 
comfortable, staring at me as if I were a 
beast in a show at feeding time. 

A beli rang. 

“ That will be for you.” remarked Susan ; 
and as John showed no disposition to move. 

Aren't you going to see what they want? ” 

” ‘ If they perseveres ! ’ as the waiter says 
in the play,” answered he, leisurely picking 
his teeth. 

The bell rang again, more violently. ” It's 
for you, Susan. I know the old woman's 
vicious pull.” 

“ I may as well wait till somebody comes 
to tell us,” said Susan, filling her pretty 
mouth with raisins, and smilingly passing the 
plate to me. 

In a minute or two there appeared at the 
door that old gentleman with the timid wife. 
Instantly these lazy servants were on their 
feet—demure, respectful, smooth-spoken. 

“ What is the meaning of this! ” he 
stormed, bis bald head red with indignation. 
“ Am 1 to run all over the house in search of 
you t I have been ringing the bell for five 
minutes, and nobody answers. To call this 
place an hotel 1 ” 

“Beg pardon, Sir Thomas. Didn’t know 1 
was wanted.” 

“ You are both wanted. Come upstairs at 
once,” fumed their master; and, winking to 
each other behind his back, they followed him 
out of the room. 

Thus left alone, I finished my supper; 
then, after a little, as Franklin also seemed 
to be abandoning me to my own devices, I 
looked about for where I was to sleep, 
willing to escape the pleasantries and per¬ 
sonalities of these pampered menials. 

1 found the landlady in the kitchen sur¬ 
rounded by the whole household, with whom 
she seemed anxiously consulting how to 
make the tea demanded by her troublesome 
English guests. 1, as supposrd to be an 
Englishman’s servant, was called into council, 
and suggested boiling water ; but then arose 
the difficulty that there was no such thing as 


tea in the house. Since I could not help them 
out of this hitch. 1 put in my own humble 
demand for a bed; and the hostess sent a 
boy with a lantern to show me across the 
yard into a sort of barn, half filled with hay. 
The boy pulled out for me a short ladder by 
which I could mount upon the hay, then, 
without any more ado, left me to make 
myself comfortable as best 1 could. 

“ Well, there’s plenty of room in this bed, 
at all events,” I philosophically reflected, and 
being tolerably tired after a day spent in 
mountain air, 1 made myself snug among the 
hay, with my coat rolled up as a pillow, and 
laid out my legs for a sound sleep, to bo 
ready for an early start next morning. 

But I had hardly begun to doze off, when 
I was aroused by a light and by an angry 
voice. 

” Am I a cow, then ? Expect me to sleep 
here!—Oh, there's the Froggy !—He's used to 
this sort of thing, I daresay ; but 1 can’t, and 
I won't put up with it. Why, there must be 
rats all about 1 I say, don't leave me in the 
dark.” 

Here his conductor vanished with the 
lantern, leaving poor John to fume and fret 
all by himself. Since there was nothing else 
for it, he finally concluded to climb among 
the hay and curl himself up at the opposite 
end to mine. I pretended to be asleep; but 
not a wink of sleep could I get henceforth, 
thanks to the outspoken complaints of that 
ill-used footman, and to another cause which 
now mr.de itself evident. 

Whether or no there were rats in this 
place, it was clearly infested by a more nimble 
race of animals. The bay was alive with 
fleas, as John soon found, for they at once 
attacked bis beefy limbs, and I beard him 
twisting and flinging about, with groans of 
helpless wrath that would have been amusing 
if one bad not the same reason for complaint. 
The fleas kept me also in a fever; but I strove 
to suffer, and be as still as possible, telling 
myself that it was well to go through all ex¬ 
periences of Continental travel. Sleeping on 
hay would be comfortable enough if one 
could only have a blanket strewn w ith insect 
powder. 

Perhaps it was imagination; perhaps only 
one stray skipper had the cariosity to know 
how a foreigner tasted after the tough-skinned 
natives; but from top to toe I felt a creeping 
and itching that put rest out of the question. 
So when another man came into bed here, 
and I recognised the voice of our driver as 
be gave an exclamation on stumbling over 
something in the dark, a happy thought 
struck me as a welcome promise of relief. 
There was the carriage standing empty; I 
might os well spend the rest of tlie night in 
it. 

Presently, then, I slipped down from the 
hay. groped my way out, and proceeded to 
ensconce myself in our carriage, which the 
stars gave light enough to show in its dark 
corner of the yard. But once inside. I started 
at treading upon somebody, and hearing a 
sound between a whine and a snigger. 

•' Who’s that ? ” 

” Ah, monsieur, it is me ! ” replied Jeannot, 
in his most lamentable voice. 


” And what are you doing here ? ” I 
asked. 

“ I have come to weep all alone. I did 
not wish to disturb monsieur, your good 
friend. He moans me well, but he is hard 
for me,” sobbed the no longer merry Boots. 

“But why do you weep? What’s the 
matter now ? ” 

“ I am leaving my country. I am going 
away for ever. I shall never see Savoy again. 
Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! ” 

“ You should have thought of that before,” 
said 1, gruffly ; but 1 could not find it in my 
heart to be hard upon the poor lad, whose 
emotion after all seemed not so discreditable 
to him. I only advised him to keep quiet, 
reminding him how his bugbear, the gen¬ 
darme, might be prowling about, and come 
to see what these sobs meant. 

“ Had you a bed upstairs ? ” 

‘' Jfais, oui ; but I can sleep as well without 
a bed. It is sorrow that keeps me awake, 
monsieur; ah, how I am unfortunate! ” 

Sjnee he had left his bed, there must be 
room for me inside, and I had already had 
enough of camping out. I made him describe 
to me as well as he could between his sobs 
the position of Franklin’s room, and set out 
in search of it, bidding Jeannot stay where 
he was till he got orders to start. 

The back door stood open. All within w'as 
still and dark. I took off my shoes to steal 
up the stairs, treading gingerly, yet 1 could 
not help some creakings and bumpings, 
magnified by the silence that reigned through 
the house. When I gained the top of 
landing, I struck a match to look about. At 
one door, which seemed to me that indicated 
by Jeannot, 1 saw a pair of boots like Frank¬ 
lin’s. Eioftly I turned the handle, slowly I 
pushed open the door and entered, to find 
myself face to face with the old gentleman, 
Sir Thomas, who was undressing b^>' the light 
of a tallow candle, but apparently had stopped 
to listen to the suspicious sounds 1 made 
outside, and now opened eyes and mouth at 
the sight of me. 

“ Thieves ! Bobbers ! John ! Susan ! ” be 
bawled as loud as he could for want of the 
false teeth which he had put into a tumbler 
in his hand; and his voice was quickly 
echoed by a shrill scream from the room 
beyond. 

“ Robbers ! Bobbers ! ” he kept crying, 
and made a dash for the bell, for the poker, 
for his pistols perhaps. 

I did not wait to give explanations, but 
dashed out in my confusion, and stood 
perplexedly looking about for some refuge 
from the tumult that would soon he upon 
me. Sir Thomas continued to shout, and his 
wife to shriek, with Susan in accompaniment. 
The house was roused ; voices were heard on 
every side, and among them Franklin's, which 
I distinguished, from an adjoining room. 

“ What’s the row ? ” 

"Nothing—only me!” I assured him, 
bolting in beside my friend and locking the 
door, outside of which the whole household 
soon came gathering in alarmed haste. That 
unlucky Boots seemed destined to get ua 
continually into trouble. 

(7V> SewK/fniwd.) 
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J ACK had gone to bed, thoroughly tired out 
after Us adventure with the ’possums, 
recorded in one of my earlier sketches, and 
I was smoking a final pipe before following 
his example, when, all at once, 1 heard a half 
stifled cry from the direction of his room, 
and hastily putting down my pipe, I hurried 
in. The moonbeams were streaming through 
the window, which had been left open on 
account of the beat: but which I noticed was 
now shut and barred, and further secured by 
two or three chairs piled up on top of one 
another against it, while Jack, the clothes 
drawn up to his chin, was sitting up in bed, 
and looking the very picture of terror. 

“ Good gracious, Jack I ” 1 exclaimed, 
“ whatever is the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, Uncle Bob,” he gasped, " don’t think 
me a coward, but I’m fri^tened. I can't 
help it.” 

“ But what is it, my boy ? ” I asked, pat¬ 
ting him soothingly on the shoulder. 

“ Listen ! There it is again,” he said, with 
difficulty repressing a shudder. Just at that 
moment a long, low, and most blood-curdling 
howl broke the stillness of the night. 1 burst 
out laughing. 

“Why, Jack," I said, “not an hour ago 
you were quite anxious to see a dingo, and 
now, when yon bear one, you take him for I 
don’t know what.” 

** Is that all it is?” cried Jack, looking 
hugely out of conceit with himself, “ I thought 
it was-” 

“ You thought it was a bogey. Well, go to 
sleep, for, depend upon it, the dingoes are 
much more afraid of you than you need ever 
be of them. And keep your window open,” 
I added, removing the barricade; “ it is far 
too hot to sleep in a shut-up room. Never 
fear,” as Jack made a feeble protest; “ the 
dingoes won’t come in here.” 

“ Are you sure, uncle ? ” asked Jack more 
calmly, but still rather dubiously. 

“ Certain. Go to sleep, there's a good boy, 
and to-morrow afternoon we will take a walk 
to the Rosewood Scrub and see what we can 
find.” 

Next day we set forth. Jack looking rather 
crestfallen when I jokingly inquired what he 
would do were he to see a dingo, and as we 
walked over the long flat in the direction of 
the Rosewood Scrub, I took the opportunity 
to enlighten him on the subject of his recent 
scare. 

“ The dingo, or warrigal, Jack,” I began, 
“ is a cowardly brute at best, attacking only 
animals which are defenceless, or compara¬ 
tively so.” 

“ Have they never attackedaman, uncle? ” 
he inquired. 

“Not that 1 know of,” I replied. “ Some¬ 
times it unfortunately happens that a man is 
lost and dies in the bush, and then his body 
is eaten by the dingoes ; and once, I remem¬ 
ber, a little boy of six was lost, and after 
many days of fruitless search was found half 
eaten in this very Rosewood Scrub ; though 
whether the poor little chap died of starva¬ 
tion, or was actually pulled down alive and 
eaten by the native dogs could never be as¬ 
certained.” 

“ Ugh 1 how horrid ! ” said Jack. “ But 
they wotrid not touch you or me ? ” 

“ I should think not. Certainly a number 
of them will sometimes follow a solitary 
traveller for miles through the scrub at a 
respectful distance, but whether actuated by 
curiosity or some more sinister motive, I 
never heard that any one stopped to inquire. 
Why, even a good-sized kangaroo is too much 
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for them as a rule, though they readily run 
down and eat the ‘ joeys 

“ What are ‘ joey.s ’ ? ” asked Jock. 

" It is the bush name for the young kan¬ 
garoo or wallaby. You will see plenty of 
them while you are here.” 

“ Does the dingo worry sheep, uncle ? ” 

“ Rather, and young calves too. They are 
mortally afraid of horned cattle, but all the 
same, a pack of them will sometimes surround 
a cow that is dropping her calf in the bush, 
and actually devour it the moment it is bom. 
On sheep runs, too, they are a perfect pest, 
for, even when they are not hungry, they 
will take a bite out of a sbeep here and there, 
just to pass the time as it were.” 

“ What brutes! ” interjected Jack. 

“ Yes, that is one of their worst points. 
They don't kill and devour a single sheep and 
have done with it, but they worry half a 
dozen indiscriminately, leaving the poor 
animals maimed and bleeding, and of coarse 
beyond hope of recovery.” 

“ Do you shoot them ? ” asked Jack, who 
was looking about him in all directions. 

“ Whenever we get a chance,” 1 replied; 
“ but more often they are poisoned. All the 
shepherds have a supply of strychnine, and 
they rub it into the carcase of a dead sheep, 
or insert it into a tempting slice of meat 
which is hung on a low shrub. But the bait 
setter must be careful not to handle the juicy 
morsel more than is absolutely necessary, 
or the dingo will never so much as touch 
it.” 

“ He must be cunning,” said Jack. 

“ Yes, he is. Cunning and cowardly, a 
sort of mixture of fox and hyena in his dis¬ 
position. But, cowardly as he is, he is full 
of ferocity, and even when caught young 
nothing satisfactory can be made of him. 
He never becomes the friend of man like 
the domestic dog; indeed, in appearance, be 
more nearly approaches a very large fox, his 
nose being sharp pointed, and his tail de¬ 
veloped into a brush which reynard himself 
might envy. In colour he is tawny yellow, 
lighter below than above, while there is a 
lurking devil in his eye which all too plainly 
reveals his foxy nature.” 

“And does he carry his pups in a bag?” 
asked Jack, and then burst out laughing at 
bis silly way of putting it. 

“In a marsupial pouch, like the ’possum 
and the kangaroo, you mean,’' I said. “ No ; 
the dingo is not a marsupial animal, and 
that fact has given rise to speculation as to 
whether he is really native to the soil. Cer¬ 
tainly fossil remains have been found, but 
most naturalists seem to think that the 
dingo came over to Australia with the earliest 
settlers.” 

“ In Captain Cook’s ship,” remarked Jack, 
sententiously. 

“ Not at all, my young wiseacre. Ages 
and ages before that fine sailor was bom or 
thought of. I mean the first black inhabi¬ 
tants, who settled in Australia I’d be afraid 
to say how long ago. Once, when-” 

“ Oh. I beg your pardon, uncle,” broke in 
Jack, “but just look at that funny pair of 
birds.” 

“ Those birds,” I answered, looking up at 
the tree he indicated, “ are known by various 
names. Some people call them ‘ more-porks,’ 
others ' mo'pokes,’ from the solitary monoto¬ 
nous notes they utter. Others, again, call 
them ‘ mope-hawks,’ from the fact that they 
mope all day long on the one hand, and that 
their flight somewhat resembles that of a 
hawk on the other.” 


“ But what are they ? ” persisted Jack. 
“ Owls ? ” 

“Oh. no; they are allied to the English 
goatsuckers, and, like them, are nocturnal iti 
their habits. You rarely see them at all by 
day. If you want their proper name, it is 
Fodargua Cuvieri" 

“ Are they asleep, uncle ? ” 

• <• Yes—sound. And so sleepy and stupid 
are they by day that were I to knock one ot 
them off his perch, the other would sit by 
unconcerned and take no notice.” 

“Oh, let me shoot one and see,” cried 
Jack, raising his gun. 

“ No, no,” I exclaimed, arresting the move¬ 
ment. “ Never do a cruel thing. You don't 
want ths bird, so why should yon shoot it? 
It is a different matter when it comes to 
destroying vermin like the native dog. or pests 
like the ’possum and native eat. But I ssy," 
I broke off *, “ look, Jack! there’s what you 
came out to see, and a good deal more.” 

“ Where ? ” shouted Jack, turning to every 
point but the right one. “'Where? Ob, I 
see. Oh I ” and he pranced hither and 
thither as, out of the Rosewood Berub, which 
we were now nearing, came belter skelter a 
wallaby, closely pursued by three full grown 
dingoes, one of which immediately ni^e a 
spurt to the front, and raced along between 
the wallaby and the scrub, while the other 
two swept on in full cry behind it. 

“That's clever, isn’t it, Jack?” I said. 
“ The front dog has so placed himself that 
the wallaby can’t get back into the scrub.” 

The hunt led in our direction, and we 
dodged behind a tree out of sight. As the 
wallaby, progressing at a terrific rate by 
gigantic leaps and bounds, came more clearly 
into view, Jack’s excitement became intense. 
“ Go it, wallaby ! ” be cried under his breath. 
“ Oh I do you think it will get away, uncle? ” 

“ I’ll take care of that presently,” I an¬ 
swered, tapping my gun. 

On they came, and suddenly there was a 
shout from Jack. “Look, uncle,the wallaby 
has got a young one in her pouch.” 

“ So she has,” I answer^. “Well, now, 
watch, and you will see an interesting bit of 
by-play.” Even as I spoke, the wallaby cast 
a swift glance over its shoulder at the pur¬ 
suing dogs. Evidently it took a gloomy 
view of its chances of escape, for the next 
moment it brought down its short fore paws 
to the level of its pouch, and plucking out 
the little one, flung it far to one side, and 
then bounded on faster than ever. 

“ Ob, how mean 1 ” cried Jack. 

“ Wait a bit,” 1 answered; “the drama is 
not over yet. Watch.” The “ joey ” had no 
sooner touched the ground than it was np 
and off, not after its mother, but to one side. 
InstanUy the dingoes swerved, and w’hile the 
wallaby dodged rapidly into the scrub, they 
came tearing along after the “joey,” which 
hopped swiftly in our direction. 

“ Oh, the poor little thing 1 ” said Jack. 
“ Don't let them catch it, uncle.” 

“ All right,” I said. “ Blaze away.” And 
rnshing from behind our tree, we fired upon 
the advancing dogs, one of which tumbled 
over with a yelp, while the other two turned 
tail and fled back to the scrub by the way 
they had come. The “joey.” meantime, 
probably thinking it bad fallen out of the 
frying-pan into fire, doubled in its tr^ 
and scudded back to the scrub in the lind 
taken by its mother. 

“ WeU,” said I, laughing, “ all’s well that 
ends well; but it was touch and go with the 
‘joey.’” [“It 
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“ It was, indeed,” said Jack. “But what 
an unnatural mother! I always thought an 
animal would die in defence of its young." 

“ So they will, as a role,” I answered; 
*' and, though the wallaby is a timid animal, 
I am not sure that when it casta away its 
young, or ‘ dings the joey,’ as the stockmen 
aay. that it does so out of cowardice, or a 
desire to save its life at anysacri&ce.” 

“ What does it do it for, then ? ” asked Jack. 

“ 1 can't be sure," 1 continued, as we stood 
over the dead dog; “ but perhaps it is to gi^ e 
the youngster a chance to escape. You see, 
when the mother is closely pressed, and feels 
she can no longer sustain the double burden 
of her own and her young one's weight, she 
tears the little creature from its snug resting 
place and flings him to one side, no doubt 


hoping that the dingoes will follow her, when, 
lightened as she now is, she can easily out¬ 
distance them.” 

“ But what if they follow the ‘ joey ’ ? ” said 
Jack. 

“ Precisely,” I answered. “ That is what 
they nearly always do, and the poor thing is 
very soon caught and eaten. If, however, the 
dogs should follow the mother, the ‘ joey ’ 
will of course escape.” 

“But how does it And its way back again 
to its mother? That's what I can’t under¬ 
stand,” said Jack. 

“ I can’t tell you. Perhaps, when the 
danger is past, some unerring instinct brings 
mother and child together again, or maybe 
the ‘ joey ’ is adopted by some kind friend in 
the scrub.” 


Jack laughed. “ But,” I went on, “ the 
affair does nut always end so satisfactorily, 
for the dingo is well aware of this curious 
trait in the character of the female kangaroo, 
and is usually successful in heading her off 
from the scrub line, and then pursues her 
with tireless gallop across the flats, till at 
last, faint and exhausted, she ‘dings the 
joey,’ which, before it can make up its bewil¬ 
dered little mind which way to fly, is pulled 
down and devoured before the breath is out 
of its body. Then the dingo, with a grin of 
satisfaction, aneaks oil to repeat his perfor¬ 
mance in another direction.” 

“ Nasty, mean brute ! ” said Jack, giving 
the dead dingo a hearty kick. “ Well, Pm 
glad you didn’t get the ‘joey’ this time, at 
^1 events.” 
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ASK A POLICEMAN! 

By Paul BiJtKE, 

Author of " i<ch>ol anU the ^Vorld," “ The Xea Boff etc. 


CHAPTER 1. 

R upert Baytopp, our hero, was a small 
boy, aged fourteen ; of average intelli¬ 
gence and average industry (which is not 
saying much perhaps). He was one of eighty 
boys at Wickham Academyin Warwickshire. 

His chief desire in life was to go to London. 
He had never been there; it happened that 
his relatives all lived in the country, and 
there was no one in all the four million 
inhabitants of the metropolis who felt .the 
smallest interest in poor Baytopp. 

What made it the more annoying was that 
he touched Willesden every time he went 
forwards and backwards between home and 
Wickham. To go so near the capital and 
never see it seemed almost wicked. Yet he 
bad to commit that wickedness every time I 
It will take Baytopp out of the category of 
exemplary boys if I confess that his chief 
reason for longing to visit London was that 
he might go to the Moore and Burgc.ss 
Minstrels. Not a very high ambition per¬ 
haps, but not an unnatural one. More 
fortunate boys bad described their delight 
&t the performance. Baytopp was an enthu¬ 
siast at negro songs, and he wanted to hear 
them done properly. Perhaps after his 
<)urio8ity had been satisfied he would have 
been ready to improve his mind by visiting 
St. Paul’s, the British Museum, and similar 
places, but the Minstrels, I am bound to 
confess, came first. 

At last his long-delayed wish was to be 
fulfilled. An uncle of his was to be in 
London one January, and it was arranged 
that Rupert was to stay in tlie train this 
time instead of changing at Willesden, to 
proceed to Bradley’s Private Hotel in a cab, 
and in the evening Uncle Jack would call 
for him, and they would go to the Minstrels. 

Rupert was wild with delight; for once he 
was almost anxious for the Christmas holi¬ 
days to end, for his visit was to be made on 
his way back to school. When the day came 
he was an.vious to leave by the earliest train 
]>03sible, but compromised the matter by 
taking one that would arrive about mid-day. 

Mrs. baytopp was not quite easy in her mind, 
and wanted to make her son promise that he 
would slay at the hotel all the afternoon to 
avoid the dangers of the streets. Here again 
a compromise was effected ; Rupert promised 
to take extreme care at the crossings, to 
keep on the pavement as much a.s possible, 
and to appeal to a policeman if he felt any 
doubt about his way. 


In his secret heart Rupert felt that all 
these precautions were unnecessary; surely 
a grown boy of fourteen could spend a few 
hours in London, or anywhere else, without 
danger. What possible risk was there to a 
fellow with his wits about him? Of course, 
he would keep an eye on his watch and 
purse, and he flattered himself that he could 
take care of himself as well as most boys. 


CH-VPTER n. 

He had a cold journey; a thick mi.st 
covered the country, growing denser as lie 
approached London. The great city was 
enjoying a black fog. and looked a very 
suitable abode for Rupert’s dusky minstrel 
heroes. The train was late, the noise and 
confusion at the station terrible; it took 
Rupert nearly twenty minutes to get his 
portmanteau on to a cab. The horse was 
frightened by the noise and excitement; it 
started before Rupert was well seated. It 
was the first time that he had been in a 
hansom; he didn't quite like the look of it; 
how on earth was the driver going to get out 
of this tangle of cabs, carriages, and vehicles 
of all sorts ? 

Then suddenly a voice sounded from over 
his head: “ Where to, sir ? ” 

Rupert started : it was ghostly. He looked 
up and saw the head of the driver behind 
the trap in the roof. 

“ Bradley’s Hotel,” replied Rupert, as the 
cab gave a lurch that nearly sent his port¬ 
manteau off the top. He heard the driver 
slanging another cabman, who retorted 
angrily ; in a few minutes more they were 
clear of the station and plunged into the 
night of London. 

For it was as dark as night nearly; the 
lamps were lit, and the shop-windows blazed 
with gas. R\]pert found the fog irritated 
his throat, so he had the window down. His 
eyes began to smart, too, and altogether he 
was wofnlly disappointed. It was very hard 
lines that his only risit to London should be 
on such a detestable day. 

He was not sorry when the cab pulled up 
and he found himself at the entrance of a 
private hotel, from which a porter issued with 
alacrity to open the door. 

“ .Step inside, sir. out of the fog,” said the 
porter; “ I’ll bring in your portmanteau and 
settle for the cab.” 

“ Thank you,” said Rupert, jumping out 
and running up tlie steps. What a pleasant 


change from outside! The hall was warm 
and well lighted; there was a pleasant odour 
of roast beef, which meant lunch was ready. 
In five minutes he had had a wash and was 
seated before an excellent lunch, to which he 
d d justice. 

It was the first time he bad ever stayed at 
an hotel, but he found no difliculty in getting 
along very comfortably; every one seemed 
anxious to attend to bis wants. To his 
immense relief, the fog began to clear off 
before lunch was over; it bade fair to be a 
fine afternoon after all. He would be able 
to do a little exploration before dinner; 
there were several things he wanted to see 
very much. 

But his first duty was to send off a post¬ 
card to bis mother, that she might know he 
had anived safely. He gave it to the waiter 
to have it posted, and asked if any letter hod 
come for him. None had. That was a little 
disappointing, for Uncle Jack hod not men¬ 
tioned the exact time be would coll, and 
Rupert was consumed witli anxiety lest he 
should come late and they should not be in 
time to got good seats. 

There was nothing now to keep him in¬ 
doors ; the fog had gone. So he started on 
his expedition ; he had lots of time; he would 
wander about in a miscellaneous sort of way 
for a time, and then ask )ns way to the 
Tower and the Monument. 

He soon found himself in a crowded street, 
full of shops of the most enticing description. 
He wandered on, sometimes crossing the road 
carefully when a shop on the opposite side 
attracted his attention. He did not know 
the name of the street, but that did not 
matter; he had carefully thought out what 
to do in case he lost his way; and, as his 
father had told him, at the worst a cab would 
put him down at his hotel again in no time 
if be found the streets too confusing. 

' At last he found himself in front of a big 
cathedral, which he knew must be St. Paul’s. 
He went in for a little while and strolled 
round the aisle.s. Then he thought it was 
time he fulfilled his progiammc: it seemed 
to be getting a little dusk, though it was only 
half-past three. He knew the Monument 
was not very far from St. Paul’s, so he in¬ 
quired the way of a policeman. 

The direction seemed simple, but he wan¬ 
dered a little out of his way once or twice, 
and what with looking at shops and one 
thing and another, he did not reach it till 
four o’clock. After a due inspection he 
went on to the bridge, and looked at tbs 
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rirer. which he found fascinating. But by 
this time h^ saw that to visit the Tower was 
out of the question that afternoon; it was 
now dusk. It seemed wisest to wander slowly 
back, taking fresh streets on the way, and 
seeing the shops in all the glory of gas. 


CH.iPTER III. 

Dinner was at half-past six. but Rupert 
thought he would get home in very good 
time in case his undo should come before 
dinner; besides, he wanted to change his 
things, which had suffered from the mud. 
So after again passing the cathedral he 
asked his way to Bradley's Hotel. 

The policeman didn't know it, but stopped 
a passer-by who did. Rupert made a mental 
note of the information and set off. It 
seemed to him he was walking in a different 
direction from what he expected, so he in¬ 
quired again. Bradley's Hotel did not seem 
well known to the average constable; be 
asked three before he found one who knew it. 

“You’d better take this bus," said the 
constable; “ that'll put you down within two 
minutes of it." 

Rupert jumped on the bus; the conductor 
promised to drop him at the right point. 
The journey seemed longer than it should 
have been, and Rupert was on the point of 
asking the conductor not to forget to put him 
down when the bus stopped. 

“ Here you are, sir,” sai:l the man ; “ first 
to the right, second to the left, and it’s 
straight ahead.” 

Rupert followed the direction carefully. 
Yes, there was Bradley's Hotel the name 
appeared in large letters over the door. 

But there were no steps up to the front 
door. That was odd. 'The doorway looked 
different. The waiter was unknown to him. 
The hall was of quite a different form from 
the one he knew. He was dumbfoundered. 

A waiter came forward and asked what he 
could do for him. 

“ Is this Bradley’s Hotel ? ” asked Rupert. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“But it's the wrong one!" ejaculated 
Rupert. 

“ It’s the only one that I ever heard of. 
sir." was the reply. 

Then Rupert had a happy thought. 

“ Perhaps there's another entrance,” he 
suggested. 

“ No, sir; this is the only one." 

Rupert’s heart sank within him. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he thanked the waiter 
and went out into the street again. 

What a nuisance that he had come all this 
distance out of his way for nothing! Time 
^va3 getting on ; he must get back as soon 
as possible. He must have a cab, though 
cabs were expensive luxuries. 

He was on the point of calling one when 
he suddenly recollected that the only address 
he could give would be Bradley's Hotel, 
King Street, w.c. But he was in King Street, 
and Bradley’s Hotel won close to him. If he 
took a cab, all that the cabman could do 
would be to put him down ten yards away. 

Then it struck him for the fir.st time that 
the hotel he had just entered was the one to 
which be ought to have been taken in the 


morning ; instead of which, by some mistake 
he couldn't understand, he had been taken 
somewhere else I And now evening was 
coming on, and he had no idea where his 
portmanteau was lying, and at which of the 
hundreds of hotels in London he had engaged 
a bed. 

His mind was soon made up. 

He would never let it be known that he had 
made this terrible hash on his first visit to 
London, if he could possibly help it. He ran 
back to the hotel, and asked if tliere was a 
letter for him. There was. 

It was a note from Uncle .Tack, saying that 
the}' must meet at the door of St. James’s 
Hall at a quarter to eight, as he couldn’t come 
so far as Bradley's Hotel without inconveni¬ 
ence. 

Then Rupert found his way back to the 
point where he had left tlic bus. In a few 
minutes one came up from the opposite direc¬ 
tion ; be climbed in, and asked if it went to 
St. Paul’s. It did. 


CBAPTER IV. 

St. Paul's was Rupert’s one landmark. He 
had an idea that he might trace his way back 
to his hotel by the way he came; he was 
sure he could remember a lot of the shops. 

At first he was successful. He walked on 
briskly, biM bis confidence soon lessened, and 
every step he took was with decreasing hope. 
At last he stopped. He didn't remember tho 
look of things s bit. This was scarcely to 
be wondered at, as everything looked different 
now that it was night. 

He harked back a little way, but got into 
worse confusion. He was in a busy street, 
very much like the one he had previously tra¬ 
versed, but for all he knew there might be a 
dozen like it. He read a name on a house, 
“ The Strand." But be had not noticed the 
name earlier in the afternoon. 

He began to despair. What could he do ? 
It was no use asking his way, for he did not 
know what to ask for. He felt so wretched 
that be could have cried. It looked as if he 
must now wander on and on till it was time 
to meet bis uncle, and then confess everything 
to him. That would m?an the loss of the 
Minstrels probably, for he must find his port¬ 
manteau Iwforc he went to bed. 

So he plodded on almost aimlessly; hope 
was dead. Then he found himself looking 
at a brass plate which had caught his eye. It 
ran, “ J.B. Hawkins' Private Enquiry Agency. 
Missing relatives traced, addresses found.’’ 

Rupert read no further. This was just 
what he wanted. Mr. Hawkins advertised 
that he could find missing addresses: perhaps 
he could find the address of the missing hotel. 

Rupert rang the belt; a voice from above 
told him to walk upstairs. He was shown 
into a small room furnished chiefly with boxes 
and pigeon-holes ; at a pedestal desk sat an 
old-looking young man, who seemed a little 
surprised to see him. 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you?" he 
aske<l rather sharply. 

“Are you Mr. Hawkins?" asked Rupert, 
in reply. 

“ (^ite near enough for practical purposes. 
Well, what is it ? ” 


“ I've lost my hotel," said Rupert. 

“Where did you lose it?" inquired Mr. 
Hawkins, without a smile. 

“ I don't know." 

“ When did you see it last ? How did you 
lose it—out of your pocket?” 

But seeing Rupert's distress, Mr. Hawkins 
seemed to think he had carried the joke far 
enough, and contented himself with adding, 
“ Tell me all about it, and we’ll see what can 
be done.” 

Rupert was not loth to pour out his mis¬ 
fortunes into a sympathetic car. Mr. Haw¬ 
kins asked a question or two, and continually 
brought him bock to the point when be began 
to enlarge on his mental anxieties. Facts 
were what Mr. Hawkins wanted. 

“ I think you can make your mind easy,” 
he said, when Rupert had finished. “ It 
resolves itself into this: you had a rather 
deaf or stupid cabman, who mistook the 
address you called out, and drove you to 
some hotel which was not Bradley's, and 
you did not notice the mistake. Now what 
hotels are there with a name like Bradiey's ? " 

“ I don’t know," said Rupert. 

“ Of course not, but you soon Bhall." He 
took down a vast red book, the ** London 
Directory." In ten seconds he had found 
what he wanted. 

“ Very little doubt that he took you to 
Baddeley's Hotel; the two names would 
sound very much alike when called up 
through a trap in the midst of a row. We'll 
try Baddeley's, at any rate." 

He went to a speaking-tube and called 
some directions down it. 

“What’s your name'/” he suddenly in¬ 
quired. Rui>ert informed him. The infor¬ 
mation was sent down the tube. 

It seemed a long time before the whistle 
sounded ; in reality it was not five niinutej. 
Mr. Hawkins put his ear to the tube ; Rupert 
was on tenterhooks. 

“It’s all right." said Mr. Hawkins, in a 
minute. “ There’s a boy down below will 
show you the way to Baddeley's ; i'.'s not 
three minutes from here." 

Rupert's heart jumped for joy. He rose 
to his feet and thanked Mr. Hawkins effu¬ 
sively. 

Then it struck him that there would he 
something to pay. He hesitatingly suggested 
as much. 

Mr. Hawkins looked indecisive. Terrible 
sums rushed through Rupert's brain : perhaps 
he would have to pay a sovereign ; more eve n 1 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hawkins, " I ought to 
charge you five shillings, but you ha\en't 
given mo much trouble, and I know school¬ 
boys haven’t too much money to spare. So 
give the boy who pilots you a shilling, and 
we'll say no more about it." 

Rupert was only loo glad to leave if ro. 
The small boy took tho shilling with gn:t H- 
cation, and Rupert felt that ho wouM have 
given many shillings to have avoided his 
afternoon’s experiences, 

However, his troubles were over now; he 
got a dinner, though he was late for it, and 
manned to find his way to Piccadilly by the 
appointed hour. Perhaps he enjoyed his 
evening none the less for the contrast it 
afforded to the afternoon. 
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ow to consider its action. I think you 
will easily grasp it if you just follow the 
course of the current along the wires before 
and after the fall of the lever. First the 
current goes, as in the old form of bell, 
round the magnet to n, up the spring to the 
old contact-screw k, and back to the battery 
by the old binding-screw s. Its course this 
way is, however, stopped in an instant, for, 
the current converting the cores into a 
magnet, the armature moves forward as 
before. This alight movement drops the 
lever o, which instantly falls against the 
new contact-screw t. Now what happens ? 
Well, the current goes from the centre of the 
old contact-screw to the lever, along this to 
the new contact-screw v, and back by the 
wire to z, whence it rejoins the battery. 
The bell therefore continues to ring, because 
the current now has a route of its own in¬ 
dependently of the press, and as long as the 
lever is left in its second position, in contact 
with the new contact-screw, the bell will 
continue to ring. To the short arm of the 
lever we attach a small string with a light 
tassel, T, at the end, and when we wish to 
stop the bell we simply have to give this a 
slight pull; this pulls down that end of the 
lever, and up goes the other end. Both lever 
and armature being cut ronnd where they 
come in contact, one slides over the other 
(the spring of the armature of course moving 
the hammer back directly the current is 
broken, by parting the two pieces of platinum 
p, p,), and the lever is locked in its former 
place as soon m it arrives on the other side 
of the catch, ready for the next time the 
press is put down. 

With bells mounted on an iron base one 
thing has to be specially observed, and that 
is that the wires must not touch the base any¬ 
where, or if both touch it, a short circuit will 
be set up for the current and it will conse¬ 
quently never go round the coils at all. As 
^e brass contact-screw is mounted directly 
over the iron base, this is a difficulty ; it is 
got over in commercial bells by drilling a 
hole considerably larger than the screw in 
the iron and putting a “washer” of ivory, 
or bone, or gutta-percha if you like, round 
the bottom of the pillar where it would touch 
the iron. The screw then goes through the 
base into the pillar above, and, the hole 
being much larger than the screw, the iron 
and brass do not come in contact with each 
other; it would be safer still if the middle of 
the hole were filled with melted gutta-percha, 
sealing-wax, or some similar non-conducting 
substance, to fill the space between the screw 
and the iron. If you look at fig. 5 (b) where 
I have drawn this arrangement, you will 
easily see that the wire k being above the 
washer o is insulated from the iron base i, 
and the screw s, passing up through the wood 
base, and gutta-percha or bone washer, never 
touches the iron base t, because the hole is 
far too large for them to come in contact. 

In concluding this part of the subject I 
will describe one more kind of bell which is 
much more picturesque than the preceding. 
This is known as the “ .Jansen ” type, some¬ 
times called the “ Church bell ” from its 
shape. The single stroke seems more suited 
for this type of bell, which can be made in 
the following way. 

We first have to provide a moderately 
large bell of the ordinary type, and remove 
the clapper. The bell ought to be rather a 
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deep-sounding one for a specially good effect. 
Through the top of it is bored a hole about 
^ inch in circumference, and in this is in¬ 
serted a wooden roller which exactly fits the 
hole (this is shown in section by the dark 
parts in the sketch). Underneath the top of 
the bell is fixed a wooden “washer,” about ^ 
inch less in circumference than the top of 
the bell. We now require a core for the 
magnet, and this is composed of soft iron of 
about the same diameter as given for the 
other bell. It should, however, be j ust so long 
that when the end (about 1 inch) is filed off 
and turned into a screw, that will go through 
both washer and roller as shown in the fig. 9, 



“ Janbz.v,” OB •' Church ” 

A, Armature, s. Spring:, b. Bob o( hammer, u, Mag* 
Dot. r, r, Pole* of magnet. L, Pivot on which erm of 
hammer moves. !t, Nut supporting magnet, etc. w. 
Woollen washer. H, Hook bolding bell, t, Position of 
contact screw soppoirted by ];rieoe of Irou indicated by 
dotted lines. 

it will project about i inch above the top of 
the bell, and the other end will be about 
^ inch above the edge of the bottom of the 
bell inside. A nut is required to screw 
on the projecting part at the top, and thus 
the iron bar is held in position, and also 
holds the wooden “washer,” as the shoulder 
is pressed firmly against it; the roller 
must be fixed fiiinly in, or the mechanism 
will tumble out. If it is not strong enough, 
two little screws can be put through the top 
of the bell into the washer, or vice versa. 
Before they are fastened on, both roller and 
disc of wood should be well soaked for 
several hours in hot melted paraffin wax, 
then taken out and allowed to get cold. 
Wc now have to wind the magnet, of 
which there is only one reel, wound with the 
same wire as before. This having been 
done (on the end of the core), we have to 
make the pole pieces (marked p, f), which 
are composed of soft iron about | or ^ inch 
broad and ^ or | inch thick, and just so 
long as will project over the sides of the coil 
as shown. The bottom one is fixed on by a 
screw through it into the core, and the top 
one by boring a hole large enough to admit 
the core, sliding it on, and soldering in posi* 
tion ; the magnet is then complete. 

We now have to make the hammer, which 
is constructed of ^ inch flat iron about ^ inch 
thick ; you can get a foot of this for a ^nny; 
it is to be bent as shown in the picture, and 
is just such a length that the longest limb 
will reach below the poles of the magnet 


when a pivot is put through it as shows. 
The iron core can be filed fiat at this point 
to facilitate its motion on the pivot l. To 
the other end is, of course, attached the wire 
and bob, as with the other bells ; the wire is 
bent so that when the side a is pulled towards 
the poles of the magnet the bob strikes the 
bell. A spring, s, of thin brass is fastened 
to the wooden washer and bent, as shown, 
to keep the armature in its place. Lastly, 
one wire of the coil is fastened to the handle 
(metal of course) of the bell, and the other 
goes through washer and roller (so as to 
insulate it from the bell) to the battery, the 
other pole of which is connected to the metal 
hook supporting the bell, and therefore to the 
other end of the coil. If you prefer it, you 
can, of course, have the wires quite separate 
from hook and ring. 

Now, of course, when the press is put down 
the current goes in through one wire round 
the coil of the magnet, and out by the other 
wire. Consequently the armature a is at¬ 
tracted by the soft iron poles and the bob 
B strikes the bell. As I said before when 
describing the single-stroke bell, you must so 
adjust the cores and wire that the armature 
just strikes the cores be/ore the hammer hits 
the bell, and you will then get a good ringing 
note. I said before that the single stroke 
was best adapted for this bell; but if you prefer 
to make a trembling bell of it, you could do 
so by bending the spring the reverse way at 
the bottom, fastening it to the armature so 
tliat both move together, and supporting a 
contact-screw at t, with a platinum point, 
the end of the spring where they touch being 
also covered with platinum foil. In this 
cose, of course, the wire from one end of the 
coil would go to the top of the spring, and 
another would go from the contact-screw to 
the battery. You must not fasten any support 
to the inside of the bell, or it will prevent 
its vibrating properly. It might be done by 
a thin piece of iron from the bottom pole as 
indicated by the dotted lines; I advise you, 
however, to stick to the old form, as being 
easier to make. 

Tbjs type of bell, of course, needs no cover, 
but with the ordinary type (fig. 7) a light 
wooden cover is constructed to fit over the 
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mechanism and keep out the dust, which is 
injurious to the working of the bell. It is 
oi^y neoessary to cat a piece of wood the 
size of A, B, c, n, and support it on sides the 
leog^ of the sides of the base, and about 
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iaoh-higb. The bottom side has a circular 
or oblong hole eat in it to allow the wire of 
the hammer to vibrate through it freely; two 
eyes are fixed at the points z, z, on the base 
(fig. 7), and two hooks at similar points on 
the sides of the cover hook into them, thus 
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holding the cover firmly in its place. A slit 
is made through the upper side to admit a 
doable conductor, the wires of which are 
fastened to the binding-screws s, s; or the 
sides over a, c, aud b, d of the cover can be 
shorter, and the top being correspondingly 
{To be eofUinued.) 
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shorter, the binding-screws are left out- 
side. 

Fig. 10 shows the bell with cover and all 
complete; it is suspended either by holes 
through the top of the base, or by eyes 
fastened at the back, as in fig. 7. 


THE BOY’S OWN KODEL CAEBBOABB ENGINE. 

By the Bev. L. Meadows White, m.a., 
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coimzcTDto aoD. 

HZ directions and diagram given for mak¬ 
ing the beam will apply also to the mark¬ 
ing out of the oonneoting-r^, which is to con¬ 
nect the other end of the beam to the crank. 
The shape and dimensions are shown in fig. 
16. It must be three thicknesses of card, 
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Press the fork until dry, and you will find 
the strength of that truly marvellous adhesive 
Le Page’s fish glue will make the fork as one 
piece, and it will be quite strong enough to 
stand the up and down thrust of the piston. 

Nothing now remains but to fix the engine 
together, which no doubt will be to you the 
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and on either side a smaller piece may be at¬ 
tached to give it a finished margin as shown in 
figure. It must be perforated at the lower end 
that the crank pin may work easily in 
it. No hole is to be made at the upper end, 
as we shall need a special fork attachment 
to link the rod to the beam. * This simply 
consists of four pieces of thick card J inch 
X ^ inch. Perforate them all at one end 
for 14-gauge needle, and glue them to one 
another in pairs, so as to make two instead 
of four. These will be glued to the upper 
end of the connecting rod, so that the centres 
shall be inches apart. 

A similar fork will be required for the 
piston end of the beam, as fig. 17. Cut out 


I 



four pieces of thick card, 1 inch by ^ inch, 
perforated at from top for 14-gauge!' Glue 
them together in two pairs. Cut out also 
two pieces ^ x <>^so two pieces 

■J- X Perforate these latter at the low'cr 
end for 14-gauge, and glue one of the two 
short pieces on each side os in figure. Now 
glue on one of the pieces 1 inch by i inch, 
.30 that the distance between centres a and b 
is 1 inch, and press it in the vice. When 
dry slip it on over the pivot on the piston 
rod end of beam, glue the other piece on, 
slipping it over the other end of the pin, so 
as to complete a fork like that in fig. 17, with 
the end of beam between the two upper 
ends. The lower end will of course fit into 
the groove in the piston rod crosshead. 


most interesting part. First of all, erect the 
four pillars of the framework, glueing them 
in their sockets, and on them fix the two 
girders, with a fine screw on the pillars 
nearest the flywheel, and with glue on those 
nearest the cylinder. See that the pillars 
are perfectly upright and the girders 
parallel. They should be J inch apart. The 
thin ends of the girders must be next the 
cylinder. Now glue or otherwise fix the 
bearings for the b^m on the girders, so that 
the centres are exactly over the line e v , fig. C, 
The inner sides of the beam bearings must 
be just far enough apart to include between 
them the beam and the two washers which 
were fixed on its axle. 

Now take the excentric and slip it on to 
the axle on the opposite side of the wheel to 
the crank, so as to be over the line p q in 
fig. 6. Leave it there, but do not fix it yet. 

You may next set the flywheel in position, 
and glue a j-ineb washer on the opposite end 
of the axle to the crank to keep the wheel 
steady in its bearings. Now screw on the 
tops of bearings, give a drop of oil, and after 
temporarily inserting the cxcentric rod in 
the socket provided for it in the excentric 
strap crosshcad, give the wheel a good spin, 
when, if you have cut it out well, and pressed 
it properly after the lead was on, it should 
run true with its axle exactly on c i>, fig. 6, 
and with the excentric rod oscillating back¬ 
wards and forwards 1 ^ of an inch along p g. 

Next mount the beam in its bearings in 
the same manner. 

Now take the cylinder end glue it upright 
in its place, with piston rod exactly under 
the hole in the end of beam, and valve rod 
crosshead exactly over lino k l, fig. C. Find 
the “ half stroke position " of the piston rod. 
and make a mark on the rod at the level of 
top of cylinder cover. Also make slight 
marks on the rod 1 inch above and below 
this to mark position at bottom and top of 
stroke. 

Now set the beam exactly horizontal, and 
also the crank. Take the connecting rod, 
and glue on at the upper end one of the 
sides of tile fork, so that the centres are 
5s inches apart, and attach it both to the 
beam and also to the crank. If it should 
not be exactly the right length you can 


move the piece of the fork before the glue 
hardens, until, when the beam is horizontal, 
and also the crank, the half stroke mark on 
piston rod shall be just visible above the 
cylinder cover. When you have settled this 
to your satisfaction you can glue on the other 
piece of the fork. 

Now take your parallel motion, and slip 
the two short arms (links) over the pin which 
you fixed 2^ inch from the piston rod end of 
beam. Also slip the free ends of the two 
parallel rods over the pin in the crosshead. 
Now take two small pieces of thick card, 
large enough to carry the fixed pin for the 
radius rods, perforate them with holes the 
required size (16) so that the pin will fit 
tight, and glue them at the ends of the two 
girders in such a position that the boles 
shall be opposite one another and exactly at 
the same level as the pin in the piston rod 
head when the beam is horizontal, i.e. at 
half stroke, but of course, as we have seen, 
■J 5 inch behind it. Slip the Ij'j length of 
needle through the right hand hole, then 
through one of the radius rods, then through 
two small card washers and the otlier radius 
rod, and then through the opposite hole in 
the piece of card attached to the left haml 
girder. The two small washers must be 
fixed on the bar at I inch from tlie card 
bearing on each side, their object being to 
prevent the radius rods from catching the 
pin in the crosshead as it moves up and 
down. Now slip the other ends of the 
radius rods over the pin which carries the 
three wooden washers, and your parallel 
motion is complete. Work it up and down 
before the glue gets dry in order that the 
proper position of the point s (fig. 15) may¬ 
be exactly determino<l. If all has been 
correctly done, the piston rod should move 
smoothly up and down, and not rub the 
sides of the hole in the cylinder cover. 

The motion of the piston is now connected 
through the beam to the crank. But at 
present there is no means of regulating the 
supply of air to the top and bottom of the 
cylinder. This is done by Uie valve and 
excentric. We have now, tlierefore, to 
connect these two. Take the free bearing 
for the rolling bar (fig. 12). and glue it in 
position shown at u, fig. 6. so that its centre 
is over the line o p. Now lake the rolling-bar 
and its fittings, slip the end with the arm a 
( fig. 13) into the hole in the bearing, and so 
that the end with the slit in it will fit into 
the crosshead on the valve rod. When all 
is fitted to satisfaction, glue down the other 
bearing. A small hole about ^ inch deep 
must 1^ cut oat of the foundation just out¬ 
side the bearing p (fig. 6) for tlie arm b (fig. 13) 
to work in. 

Now for a delicate piece of work. 'Fix 
the excentric by a very small drop of gum 
temporarily on the axle in any position over 
Q (fig. 6). Slip the pin into the valve rod 
head,and through the slit in atm a (fig. 13); 
also do the same for the exx^ntric rod orosa- 
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Lead, and arm a. Now take the free end of 
the excentric rod, glue about | inch of it, 
and push it tight into the hole in the neck 
of excentric strap. Now slowly revolve the 
flywheel and watch the slide-valve. When 
the valve is down, it should just uncover the 
upper port, and when up it should just 
uncover the lower. \^Tien it is half way 
both should be covered. You must be very 
careful to see that the valve works equally, 
so that when it is at either end of its travel, 
it should be equidistant from either end of 
the valve chest. This you may regulate by 
the excentric rod before the glue sets in the 
hole in which it is inserted in the neck of 
the excentric strap. 

When the glue is set, you may Anally flx 
the excentric on the axle in its proper 
position, i.e. so that it shall open the ports 
just at the right moment. To do this, 
loosen it again on the axle and set the crank 
korizontal and pointing towards the cylinder. 
Now put a drop of glue on the axle by the 
excentric, and with the point of your com¬ 
passes, and by means of the pinholes in the 
excentric which you have provided for that 
purpose, move the excentric round on the 
axle until the bottom port is fully exposed. 
Now ns you slowly turn the flywheel the 
lower port should close up until when the 
crank is vertical and pointing downwards it 
should no longer be visible. As the crank 
passes the "dead centre" a crock of the 
upper port should be visible, until when the 
crank is once more horizontal and pointing 
away from the cylinder, the upper port should 


be fully exposed. When the crank is at the 
top centre a slit of the lower port should 
once more be appearing. You must move 
the excentric about until you are satisfied 
that you have got the right position, which 
you will And is very nearly the same position 
as the crank. When all is satisfactorily 
finished, glue on the cover of the valve chest, 
having blackleaded both it and the top of 
valve. Be careful to see that all cracks are 
well glued up. 

Your engine is now in working order, 
and the only thing you have to do before 
enamelling it is to provide a pipe for the 
air supply. You may either fix a piece 
of wood with a round hole in it over the »lot 
in the side of valve chest, and glue a piece of 
brass or copper pipe about ^ inch in diameter 
in this, or you may do as in fig. 1, build up 
a cardboard wind pipe with a piece of brass 
tube inserted at the bottom. This is prefer¬ 
able, as it gives strength to the cylinder. 
You must construct this with ribs as you did 
the air port chest, and be careful to glue up 
all cracks air-tight. 

When you have completed all you may 
give a drop of oil on the bearings, and on 
the piston rod and valve rod, but nowhere 
else. By means of a piece of india-rubber 
tubing, connect the model with your air 
supply, which, as you will naturally be in a 
hurry to see the engine work, will probably 
be your lungs. And if you have been as suc¬ 
cessful as I was with these strange materials 
for engine-building, she will start off niajesti- 
cally, and rapidly attain a high speed. You 

[^THE END.] 


O KS of the most striking characteristics of 
our Public Schools, which especially 
distinguishes them from those of other coun¬ 
tries, is the system of self-government, 
whereby a great part of the school discipline 
is carried out and enforced by the boys 
themselves. The “non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers” by whom this is effected are called 
variously Prefects, Monitors, and Prspostors; 
while at several schools there are boys who 
bear the extraordinary title of Senior In- 
feriors—A name which, I believe, comes 
originally from Winchester. But, on the 
principle enunciated in “A1 ice ” that “ the more 
there is of mine, the less there is of yours,” 
the exalted rank of these favoured individuals 
entails a corresponding humiliation on the 
part of the “ lower-boys,” who are required 
to perform various more or less menial duties 
for the benefit of these stern potentates. 
And this is called fagging. 

Fagging may be divided into two classes. 
"Yes,"grimly exclaims some rigorous Captain 
of an Eleven, " Class I. (very rare), Fagging 
which is done: Class II. (common), That 
which is left undone.” If at this point you 
smile judiciously, he will very likely add the 
remark, “ Fags also may be divided, on much 
the same principle, into (a) The hopelessly 
idle, and (6) The hopelessly incompetent.” 
For your sixth-form boy is nothing if not 
mildly cynical. 

But as a matter of fact there are two dis¬ 
tinct kinds of fagging, which may be classed 
under the headings ” Public ” and " Private.” 
The former includes all duties performed 
pro bono publico, such as cricket-fagging at 
the nets, watching for the ball when it goes 
into “ touch ” at football, and a variety of 
similar functions which are for the most 
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part more useful than exciting. Of this 
class there is little to be said beyond the fact 
that the fag who performs his duties smartly, 
stopping the hard balls, and trying the high 
catches, is very apt to get let off at an early 
stage in the proceedings; while those who 
are slack, or, worse still, those who cut it al¬ 
together, are apt to have the palpable objec¬ 
tive existence of a fives-bat or cricket stump 
impressed upon them in a manner at once 
striking and memorable. 

In the matter of private fagging, on the 
other band, there is much more opening for 
variety, both of method and incident, seeing 
that fag-masters differ entirely one from 
another in the duties which they impose 
upon their fags, and also in the standard of 
excellence which they expect from them. 
As a general rule they do not require much 
beyond having their room or study kept tidy, 
and having such cooking as circumstances 
may require, done with a moderate amount 
of care and common sense. But among fag- 
masters, as in other classes of human beings, 
the occasional eccentricity of the individual 
has to be token into consideration, and dis¬ 
putes have sometimes arisen as to whether a 
fag is necessarily bound to carry out instruc¬ 
tions which are entirely out of the usual 
routine. 

I remember, for instance, a case where a 
prefect, who was an ardent naturalist, or¬ 
dered his fag to keep him supplied with frogs, 
in order that certain snakes, which be care¬ 
fully tended, might have the food they found 
most nutritious. But here the fag drew the 
line. He said softly within himself that, if 
" that beast ” (he was not referring to any of 
the reptiles!) wanted frogs, he should have 
them; and accordingly, having collected a 


will find this model will do a great deal of 
work. I have fitted up another axle just to 
the right of the flywheel (fig. 1), on which 
projects beyond ihe foundation a square 
wooden head, made to carry large revolving 
discs showing different combinations of 
colour. A grooved wheel two inches in dia¬ 
meter is made exactly in the same manner 
as the piston, but without the leather, and 
fixed on to the main axle between the excen¬ 
tric and flywheel. You can make this in two 
lialves, and glue them together over the axle 
after the engine is flnished. Another about 
^ the size of this one is glued opposite on the 
second axle, and the two are connected by s 
piece of flne string. There are many addi¬ 
tions you might make to the engine, such as 
a pump moved by a crank on the end of the 
main axle, but these 1 leave to the fertile 
brains of the readers of the “ B. 0. P.” In 
enamelling you may follow your own choice, 
but 1 think two dull shades of bluish green for 
the machinery, and a pearl colour for the foun¬ 
dation, are the most effective.' 

Thus with patience and perseverance you 
will have constructed for a few shillings a 
real working model of the old-fashioned 
beam-engine, showing most effectively the 
working of the valve motion and Watts's 
parallel motion, and nearly all medc at 
an ordinary table. Should you wish the 
valve motion to be visible to your friends, you 
might cover up the valve chest with glass 
instead of card^_ 

' Thre-v or four enrd fliiiiaes t in. wide sliould be glued 
round ilie cjlitidcr to imjirovc its (q>pearauce. 


goodly number, he carefully deposited them 
in the bed of the budding naturalist. The 
following day there was, not unnaturally, a 
stormy interview between them, in the course 
of which a certain amount of “ writhing ” 
was got through, without any assistance from 
the snakes. Then they parted on the ground 
of “incompatibility of temperament.” 

Another fog, who “ struck ” on the gt'>und 
that the demands which were made upon 
him were unreasonable, bad for a task-master 
a swell, who, being very particular about his 
personal appearance, required that his slave 
should wear his new pairj of patent-leather 
boots until they became comfortable. But 
“ it is the last straw that gives the camel the 
hump,” and this was too much even for a 
lower-boy who suffers from corns. Gently, 
but firmly, he pointed out that it was no part 
of his duties to act the port of a boot-tree, 
and he argued so eloquently that the other 
decided, as an alternative, to purchase some 
proper trees. The same fag showed himself 
subsequently to be fertile in resource when 
told to polish up a pair of brown shoes, such 
as have recently become fashionable. 'When 
he asked what he was to do it with he was 
merely informed that he must find something 
and ^ quick about it. A short time after¬ 
wards the owner, returning to see how be 
was getting on, found him vigorously at work 
with an old bottle of anchovy savee, which 
he bad extracted from the depths of the cup¬ 
board. The idea was no doubt good, but 
possibly the execution was defective, for the 
net result was scarcely a success, being, as 
he was hims^f compelled to confess, both 
" sticky and splodgy.” 

It is not by any means always, however, 
that so much ingenuity is displayed, and the 
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fag-master wLo leaves nothing to his fag’s 
imagination and discretion generally fares 
the best in the end. An Eton boy the other 
day, who was expecting his " people " to tea, 
got back rather late, and was running up 
stairs to his room in a great hurry when he 
encountered his fag, loafing about, doing 
nothing particular. "Here, just nip round 
to Barnes Brown s and get me some mixed 
biscuits," he remarked, getting rather in¬ 
volved over the latter phrase owing to tem¬ 
porary breathlessness. At the same time he 
produced from his waistcoat pocket the first 
coin he could get hold of, which happened to 
be a half-sovereign. Oreat was the astonish¬ 
ment of the people who composed his tea- 
party when, a short time afterwards, a knock 
at the door was followed by the entrance of 
the aforesaid fag, staggering, and almost 
hidden, beneath two of the most enormous 
paper-bags that even the High Street of Eton 
bad ever beheld. The dear child had ex¬ 
pended the whole of the ten shillings in mixed 
biscuits! 

In this case he may be said to have erred 
from over-zeal, for he had certainly carried 
out the instructions which were given him. 

Another case occurs to me where a fag was 
given charge of the surplice of the leading 
bass in the school choir, with special instruc¬ 
tions to keep it clean. One wet day, how¬ 
ever, when he was carefully taking back the 
spotless garment after Chapel, another youth 
engaged him in a “bear-fight," in the course 
of which the surplice not only fell in the mud, 
but actually got trampled by their muddy 
boots. Foreseeing trouble a-bead when next 
the surplice should be required, the confiding 
small-boy conceived the brilliant idea of 
washing it in his bath ! When this ceremony 
had been completed, he was obliged to admit 
that it looked a good deal more like a boiled 
duster than anything else. Fortunately for 
him, however, the matron, to whom he con¬ 
fided his failure, was so pleased with his 
efforts as an amateur laundry-maid that she 
got it S3t right for him in time to avert the 
wrath of the throaty bass. 

A fag who is keen and smart, and who 
really tries to do his best, will generally find 
not only that he can get along with his fag- 
master without any unpleasant friction, but 
aUo that the latter will be willing to stand 
by him if any circumstances should arise in 
which the assistance of an older and more 
influential boy should be required. To fags, 
therefore, the best advice that can be given 
is " Never be cheeky, nor slack; ’’ while fag- 
masters who are inclined to be exacting 
should bear in mind that a small-boy of 
fourteen can scarcely be expected to unite in 
his small person all the qualities of a first- 
rate chef, an upper hoasemaid, and an ex¬ 
perienced valet. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIOMS. 

(Fifteenth Series.) 

11. Mnno. 

I N announcing this subject {vide page 73) 
we wrote: 

Once again we offer, as during many prerioiu years, 
Prlus, to Ute value of Thru Gl'ikrar, for the best 
musical setting, witi) organ or pianoforte acoompaiil- 
ment, of any of tlie verses appearing In onr last volume 
(YoL ZIV.), or in the Extra Summer and Christmas 
Parts of 16K. There wUl be two classes only (not in¬ 
cluding the “ Over-age *'class), the Junior embraolns 
all ages np to 18, and the Senior from 18 to S4. 

Wc have now much pleasure in annonno- 
ing the Award. The number of meritorious 
compositions sent in this year was smaller 
than usual; but, on the other hand, there 


were certainly fewer entirely bad ones sub¬ 
mitted. Of course, we judge the songs 
solely on their musical qualifications, not 
taking into consideration the way they are 
written down on paper ; but our task would 
be much easier if many of the competitors 
would exercise more care in putting down 
their ideas neatly —a very little painstaking 
study of printed compositions would soon 
teach this. We do not mean that we want 
the print to be actually imitated, but that 
the times and key signatures, the accidentals, 
the grouping of the notes, etc. etc., should 
be made a subject of at least ordinary care. 
We would also impress upon the competitors 
that a knowledge of theory and harmony is 
necessary for even the simplest form of 
composition. Lastly, many of the com¬ 
positions submitted to us were unsuccessful 
through an unwise selection of words, such 
as a setting of a poem of many verses to a 
short eight bar tune. Others were unintelli¬ 
gible through a lack of the knowledge that 
the accent should come immediately after 
the bar. 

It shonld be noted that the numerals 
enclosed in brackets before the names show 
the positions of competitors in the list irre¬ 
spective of age. 

Sesior Division (,ajei/rom 18 iv S4). 

PrUe—Two Ouinetu. 

(I) UTii.uAM Charles Henry Darlst (age 33), 91, 
Regeucy Street, Weatmilister, s.w. 

Hightf CommeTtded. 

(3) Ernest Rrevks, 33, Letterstone Rood, Dnweo 
Booil, Fulham, s.w. 

(3) Percy A. Whitehead, 76, North Street,Cbichee- 
ter. 

(6) Henry Sauurl Flcumer, 65, Hililm.-tr Grove, 
Mlldmay Park, S'. 

(7) Chris, s. Cuildr. 8c. Thomas's Vicarage, North 
Syduey, New South Wales. 

(9) Oeokox W'ai.lacb Maun, Strettou-uiidcr-Fusse, 
Rugby. 

Commftulfd. 

(13) Ciara Essor, Uendham Vic., SuxmiuuUtitm, 
Suffolk. 

(14) William Cotas, 19, Tower Street. Wincln'«or. 

(IB) William Jamiw Fol'Rxias, lO'J, Sloaiic Street, 
Ciicljca. 

(17) J. Adelrero L.awson. 7, Deloval Termee, Water¬ 
loo, Blyth, Northumberiaud. 

PUieeJ. 

(33) Andrew Frank Ben.xik, Heathsldc, Perry Rise, 
Forest Hill, s.k. 

(24) Sydney MexFonn, 53, .Stimford Hill, n. 

(37) Charles F. Neal, Norfolk Rooil, Wangford, 
Suffolk. 

(33) Fred Elliott, 6, Cros.4 Street, rfreasbro’, Rotlicr- 
liara. 

(3t) Oxorob Rii.ry, Station Road, (Tlwdwcll Heath, 
Essex. 

(361 Edwin Adams Parr, 43, Ladlow Street, C.-on-M., 
Manchester. 

(88) CHARLBt Percy Strattoh, Holmwood, Dorklag, 
Surrey. 

Junior Division (all up to IS). 

T’riie—Ont Ouimta. 

(4) Arthur Eaolefikld Hull (age 16 years), 63, 
Coventry Street, Market Harborough. 

Hii/hlf Commended. 

(5) Vernon W. Barpord, Glynfyllyn, Wokingham, 
Berka 

(10) Harold Charles Lake, 10, Melbourne Street, 
Plymouth. 

(II) Walter Brealet Pinnioer, 1, St. Peter's Place, 
Briglitou. 

(13) Alfred Wiluam Aruet, 7, Connaught Terrace, 
Hove, Brighton. 

Commended. 

(15) Arnou) C. Hali.ioxt, 30, Monkgate, York. 

(18) Ronald R. Potter, Haxeldene, Bexley, Kent. 

(19) WiLPRO) Hicks, 38, Lyme Street, Camden Tows. 
(30) CiURLB Stalain, 37, Leather Lane, Holborn. 


Pliued. 

(31) Robtiht Cooper, Templegate, Cuxton Road, 
Scruod, Kent. 

(33) William Isi. rCou.v'ER.Glenfleld.ocar Leicester. 

(25) Lau.ncklot Arthur Cleveland. Merivale, 
K(H>gguiBg Koot Road, Uawtliurn, Melbourne, Vie- 
toria 

(36) John W. M. Franklin, 3, Artillery Road. Raiua- 
gate. 

(28) Mart E. Wild, Eversholt, Woburn, Beds. 

(20) DoROTJiKA Louwa Jenkin, Trcwirglc, Rodratli. 
Cornwall. 

(.30) Lilian C.trr.Niiunsr, 17, SpriDgScld Road, Ilfra- 
eonibe. 

(31) Wiluam James Sidert, 309, High Rood, Lce.s.r:. 

(31) A. H. M. Streatfkild, Branscombe, Mount 
Ephraim Road, Streatham, s.w. 

(35) FiiRDERiCE SWIFT, 4. New Road, WaIton.le.dalc, 
near Preston, LAneashire. 

(37) Donald McGillivray, 86 , Ashley Road, Aber¬ 
deen. 


"Over-age" Class. 

(8) Wo.' lAM John Harriott, North laodDg, Wortb- 
iug. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Dr. Moffat's Turniso-j-oixt in Live.—T lie crisis 
of his life came wLeu lie whs about sixteeu years of 
age. He then left home for ii situation in Clir^tre, 
and on {larting from Ids mether she entreated him to 
proroiiie that he would read a vliapter in the Bible every' 
morning, and another every evrning. He said," Mntlier, 
yon know I read my Bible." She answered, " I know 
you do ; but you do not read it regularly, or as a duty 
you owe to God. iU Author." Ami she added, " Now I 
shall return home witli a linppy heart, inasmuch a* 
you have promised to read tlio Scripture* daily. Oh, 
Robert, my son, read much in the New TsHtament, 
read much in the Gospels- the blessed Gospels I Then 
you cannot well go astray. If you pray, the Lord 
Himself will teach you." So spake the (^1 woman ; 
and lie tells us be never forgot Ids promise to his 
mother. It was one evening, while doing what she 
told him to do, that the light and peace of converslou 
came into his soul. He was reading the New Testa¬ 
ment. He had been in spiritual distress for many weeks, 
struggling between hope and deeper; but now the 
Won! came to iiim with remarkable cleaniesa. WItli 
a heart nearly broken, heexclaimed," Can it bepoulble 
that I have never understood what I have been 
reading?" Speaking of it long after, be said. "The 
Book of God, tlie precious undying Bible, seemed to be¬ 
laid open, and I saw at once what OchI had done for thw 
sinner. 1 felt tliat, being justifled by faith. 1 had 
peace with God, through the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“Mothkr'b BmuL"—"A man who honours hi* 
mother is a man who ran always bo trusted," used 
Iw a maxim of one of the lest of men. Presldrnc 
Gcreland and his private acen tary, Mr. Thurber—who 
will. Divine Providence spariigthclr live*, have the mosa 
to do with the executive business of the United States 
of America for the nest four years, bMh took the oatU 
of office upon Bibles which rneb of them cherishes n* 
his most precious poi<.e(sioii, because it was once the 
property of liis motltcr. Mr. Cleveland's Bible has been 
ttvice usetl for the " swearing m " of a Fmldent of tlie 
Unitel Stales. 

“ B.O.P." FiRK-racAFK.—<?. S. R. writes from l^Ivcr- 
hampton : " I have made a melelof the fire-escape from 
the Instructions In the ‘B.Or.,'and got first prise at 
an iudnstrlal exhibition lield in oonnection with a 
Yonng People's Guild here." 

“B.O.P." Canoe.—J.B. writes from Mildura, Victoria: 
" 1 have built two canvas canoee according to Die 
Instructions, and they both answered splendidly. 
Many a pleasant trip did my brother and I have on the 
Brisbane river In them. . . . Away here nowln liilaiu) 
Australia, 300 miles 'from anywhere,' we play cricket 
with the glasi at 110° in the sliade. Wc have liaril 
wickets with matting, ami get some splendid bowling 
averages, the bowlers having by far tlie beet of it." 

Board School Social iNH-nrimM.—The Secretary- 
writes : “ Our boys invariably ask, first of all, for the 
' Boy's Own' to be supplied in tlieir reading-room." 

India and the "B.O.P."—A native of Bombay 
writes: " Dr. Peterson, of the Elplilnstone College, 
Bombay, in his essay on Indian bo^ says: ' In mam 
respects, of oourae, Indian boys are like any other boy-. 
Tliere Is a tendency to exaggerate the difference 
between them and English boys, for example, just a-i 
there is a temlency to exaggerate the differcorc« 
Iwtweeu the grown-up people of the two races. But 
human nature is largely the same all over the world : 
and the points in which an Indian boy resembles an 
English boy are more nnmeroue and more Important 
than those In which he differs from him.* Such being 
the case, no one need wonder to see the ‘Boy's Own 
Paper' cberishetl as much by the bora of the rabjaot 
country as it Is by the bo#s of the ruling country 
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Photoorapht (L. H. V.).—If the oe^tlre is r«&lly 
“ perfect,” we can't see anjr reason whjr the prints 
from it should not be good. You do not complain of 
want of tone, which is a most frequent complaint. 

MicROscors (“Anxious";.—The actual sizeof tlie lenses 
is immaterial so loiii; as you get a srf. We should 
advise you to go to a bvaa-flde working optician, 
prclerably Mr. W. J. I,ancaster, 7 Colmorc Row. 
Birmingham. If you explain your wants you will 
not have the slightest dlSculty in getting wlmt yon 
require. The eye lens sliould be a plano-convex 
about 7-inoh focus ; tlie Held lens is double the focal 
length of this. They will require to bealMut iuch 
apart. Get them right by actual experiment; it is 
the safest way. The power of the objective is a 
matter of choice. A 1 inch or ^ inch object glass is 
quite strong enough for ao small a microscope we 
tolak. Hope you will succeed now, 

A. Walur.—Y ou will probably get the barrel nests 
at Zaehe's, 196 Great Portland Street, W. Tlie 
catalogues of the rarlous Bird Shows generally have 
advertisements of cages and fittings and seeds, etc.; 
and in the “ Feathered World,” sold at the railway 
bookstalla, you would find many addresses of people 
engaged In the business. 


Can'ORIST.— Canoes in really good condition are worth 
from £IS to illiu second-hand. You will find them 
a<lvertised in “ Kxcliange and Mart,” “ The Model 
Yachtsman.” etc. A post-card to such people as 
‘Tagg, of Hampton Court, Turk of Kingston, or 
Bathurst of Tewkesbury would probably procure you 
luformatioii reganliug some on sale. 

Gbn'KRAI. ExcilN'KKh.—Y ou might ilo it by storarc, but 
probably the apparatus would be too heavy for the 
boat, 'the question is. What weight can you carry 
to bring her dow'n to her water line and no more ? 
With engines in her she must be nltnost down to It 
ns she Is. Four in some shot or something to sec 
what she will stand, and tlien design your apparatus, 
An ordinary battery big enough would apparently 
sink the little ship. 

OpORauM.—1. The Great Kangaroo measures eight feet 
inclndlng the tail. 3. In Logan's ’‘ScottishGael” 
you will find the then existing patterns of plaids 
measured off to the thirty-aecotid of an Inch. The 
b^ history is, iiowever, Skene'a There was a full 
article on the subject in our March part of 18X3, with 
which a coloured plate of the Tartans was presenteil, 
which afterwaralR formed the frontispiece of our 
fifth volume. 


MAranus.—l. Ton should give the piece of Aitemida’i 
tomb to the local museum. Nobody is likely to jmj 
you anvthiugfora piece of paving uiily 9 luebesby 
i. We bad an article on deep sea fishing in a summer 
part, and in the November part for IMl. See pngeM 
of Vul. XIT. Sec also this year's Summer Number. 

Mi'ssnno.—You will find all about fiog signalling and 
hand signalling anil hclingmpbs, and everything 
connec(e<l with signalling ou land or sea, in “ Signals 
ami Signalling" in our sixth volncne. There were 
about a dozen articles, which with the two on 
" Signals at Sea " lii the fifth volume complettiy 
exhausted the subject. 

T. A. Waiirkx.— “ Hints for Handy Boys ” were In the 
thlrtoeucli volume, 

B. B. H.~Tbere were two articles on ” How to Hake an 
Induction Coil” In the eleveutb volume. 

TioLiK.—Tlie more you play on a violin the better, 
providing that you pliiy in tune and make your notes 
true. The reasun that tlie tone improves Is that the 
vibratory powers of the wood are developed by exer¬ 
cise. Another reason for the quality of old violins ii 
that only tlie good ones liave beeu tbongbt worth 
taking c^‘ of. 



Kathbr.—” Yacht and Canoe Bnilding” 
was in the fifth volume, but it has bra 
repriuteil in ” Indoor Games." 

Caxada.— There is an article on maklog 
magic lantern slides in ** Indoor Gam«s,'‘ 
and slides have been mode in acoordanoe 
with its instructions and proved suo 
CfJ'Sful. 

W. N. Ui'Joiix.—1. There are so many 
electric cables across the Atlantic that 
we do not know w]ii<-li you mean. The 
oldest starts from V nleutla. on the south¬ 
west enast of Ireland. S. Whitewash 
the iutldc of the rabbit hutch. 3. No. 


A. 1’.—For Butterfly Nets and Sweep Nets 
see lAgCS 446, 495, and 559 of Vol. KIV. 

C. K. S.—1. “The Last of the PalatUns ' 
was in thetentb volume. It was trans¬ 
late ami adaptc'l from the French of 
<;harles Desjya It has not been repub- 
Hsbt^ in book form. 2 , Rt&d tlw history 
of George the Second's time. 3. Ail 
manuscripts sent ns are judged on their 
merits, but the numbers are very' great. 
4. Too many questions. 

A Pi.AYER,—The game of draughts is 
treated atlcogth in our “ Indoor Oomea,” 
fifth part, price sixpence. 

A. SKixxEt.—We liavc treoted the subject 
at such Ictigth in former years that we 
must wait. In llin meantime, see the 
cliBpter in •' ludoor Games.” 

n. N»T0H.—1- You will sometimes get 
the Roman name surviviog, as Banebo- 
rlum in Bangor, Bvcmetenrocum in 
Brampton, Brocnvitim in Brougham, 
I'amboricum in Cambridge, Bnbra; in 
Dover, Gobannlum in .\benr»Yenny, 
I.indum in Lincoln, Nldiim in Neath, 
Regulblum In Reculver, and Uriconlum 
ill Wroxeter ; but these are exceptions. 
2. York Minsterlia8annreaof03,tHKift.: 
St. Paul's hasan arcaof 6fl,7O0ft. These 
are much the largest of the cathedrali 
Cauterlniry has only nn area of 43,215 ft. 
Tlie longest cathedral is Winchester, 
whioli is 630 ft.; the widert is Man- 
clicstcr, which is 112 ft. The widest 
church In England is at Coventry, and 
is 120 it.: Yarmouth church is 110 ft.; 
York Minster is 106 ft. The widest 
between the transepts is St. Paul's, 
which is 240 ft., York Minster coming 
next with 222 ft., and Liuooin third with 
220 ft. 

BiuoiiToxiAX.—Standard gold is worth 
£3 ITj. lojd. an ounce, but then it U 
only 22 carats fine. Gold 24 carats fine, 
wiiicli is pure gold, is £4 4.'. llj-/. an 
oiiuce. Gold of 18 carats is worth 
£3 3i. 8itf. an ounce, of 15 carats 
£2 13i. Id., of 12 carats £2 2 a AJd. 


;nKn_Asterolds are always being dis- 
overed, so that the iinnjl>cr given in a 
■ook soon becomes erroneous. Vp to 
he 3Ut of Octolier last year the number 
mown was 389. Their classical nomen- 
■lature has broken down under tlie strain 
if BO many, and we now have our 
mailer planets rejoicing in such names 

,s Margarita, PierTCtta.Constantia.^.: 

n time we may possibly arnve at Mary 
ane. 

W. MoxK.—All we have had W my on 

latv and hounds is reprinted in Uut- 
oor Games.'' The rules vary at different 

ChoolB. 
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SATURDAY, JUHE 24, 1893. 


THE SILVER WHISTLE. 



W&eo wiil ibe rotten tluns be fioner 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AKD HOME. 
By Rkv. a. >». Malan, m.a., r.o.s., 


Author of '-uvjhjuu !■: 'i--:' •'n-tfi.-.' -n- 
of >'■ Batk^ rte. 


CHAPTEB XVir.—A CLOOD IS THK HUMMKIl 8KY. 

T\e. and Mrs. Camborne had returned from abrtwi. Nolic'' 
^ to tliat effect liad appeared in the fashionable intelUg..i,c.' 
department of the daily papers; so there could be no dis 
puting the important announcenient. 

The honeymoon had wasedand waned in lustre-^ . > u nity. 
And now their fond hf’arts hoped and tnisi.-il for 
comfort and '•npport m nii etiiig I’ . • ••rrnr.- ilitir . of .la. 
Ah, well, hft us re-eclio the ; off s^iitiiii''rn-. of ili. 
breakfii ', and hop:- tliel eloii l- !i *', bo fewaud far be!-.- eu, 

bl'cV,' Upvl. lliv 
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The servants had been busy enough 
cleaning and preparing the warden's lodge 
for their return. The drawing-room had 
been re-pnpered and pointed. Madam 
was charmed with the radiant aspect of 
that apartment. She devoted her gentle 
arts to the finishing touches which only a 
lady’s fancy can suggest and her dainty 
fingers execute. The drawing-room, 
perfect in its proportions and furniture, 
needed but the grace of its mistress's 
refined taste to crown the achievements 
of architect, builder, and upholsterer. 
A crystal bowl of fresh roses here —that 
table wheeled a little to the right, so as 
not to stand in the centre of the window; 
that chair pushed several feet; the piano 
pulled out at an angle with the wall—no— 
that would not quite do—it must be 
turned round the other way; the sofa— 
yes—thank you—there . . - not so much, 
please, . . . thank you. Then the 
Japanese fans pinned crooked, and the 
Eastern scarves Hung anyhow; and oh ! 
what a job it was to get the draperies 
arranged over the mirrors ! 

But at last things were arranged to suit 
Mrs. Camborne’s fancy for the present 
—though how long that arrangement 
might satisfy was an open question. And 
Mrs. Camborne had further seen to 
many things in the domestic economy, 
whereof it may be needless to attempt 
details. 

A fortnight still remained before the 
college re-assembleil. Bobby was to 
arrive that very day. Mrs. Camborne 
was anticipating his arrival with some 
anxiety. She was not sorry that her 
husband had gone to London by the early 
train, and would not be back till late at 
night. It would give her an opportunity 
for counselling her son upon sundry little 
matters. He must be prepared to meet 
the altered circumstances of his position. 
Hitherto Bobby had approached the 
warden as an august pedagogue—now he 
must meet him as papa. 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Camborne 
was not altogether free from a fluttering 
disquietude at the prospect. The scholar¬ 
ship examination week had not been 
witnout its effect upon Mrs. Camborne. 
Till then she had no eyes for any boy but 
Bobby. He had been a perfect pattern of 
boyhood. Then Angus Alroy appeared 
upon the scene. 

She could hardly admit the fact to her¬ 
self, she would never dream of admitting 
it to another, but, yes — there was 
a difference between the boys. Bobby 
wa* inclined to be brusque at times; his 
manners were not always pleasant and 
polite. Perhaps he was not so good-look¬ 
ing as Angus. Perhaps he was not so 
clever. Her husband had hoped Bobby 
would work hard and be a credit to the 
college. And then he had added remarks 
upon the exceptional brilliance and pro¬ 
mise of Angus Alroy. 

Mrs. Camborne was reclining on the 
sofa. A volume was upon her lap, but 
her thoughts were not occupied with the 
book. She was thinking how Aubrey 
had said that very morning, “ I must 
confess, my dear Grace, that I took your 
boy more or less on trust; there was no 
doubt about the excellence of his map. 
but his other papers were not good. Of 
course, allowance had to be made for his 
indisposition.” 

The fi!ct was the warden did not feel 


comfortable about the prospect of Bobby's 
education, and when he tried to talk the 
matter over with Mrs. Camborne, he 
found it no easy task. He might begin 
fluently, but he soon resembled an in¬ 
expert bicyclist going over a stony road. 
Ever and anon he was brought up with a 
jerk, or when executing serpentine sinuo¬ 
sities to avoid one obstacle he fell foul ■ 
of another, until, being involved in per¬ 
plexities, he had to jump off and change 
the subject. 

“ My dear Aubrey,” his wife would say, 

*' I am certain Bobby has excellent 
abilities, and I am sure the dear boy will 
work; 1 do not imderstand what you 
mean.” 

“ Oh yes, my love. You see, by the 
statutes of tho college the first year of his 
scholarship is probationary—dependent 
on his diligence and aptitude. The 
election is in my hands at first, but then 
it passes from me. The governors are 
very particular in testing the work of 
probationers. It would be highly discre¬ 
ditable to us if Bobby were to forfeit his 
scholarship. I am sorry to bother you 
about it, but I cannot help feeling a little 
anxious. I must thoroughly test his 
knowledge before we reassemble, with a 
view to deciding his class.” 

The warden was unquestionably ill at 
ease, and his lady was not well pleased at 
his misgivings. She defended Bobby's 
reputation with all the weapons in her 
maternal armoury, and it vexed her to 
feel that her husband's heart was so proof 
against them. These little bickerings 
were the first clouds that had flecked the 
serenity of her sky since the wedding-day, 
and as they passed across the sun they 
shed just the shiver of a shadow up>on the 
scene. 

" I wish you would not be so doubtful 
about my darling boy, Aubrey. I don't 
think it is kind of you to wound a 
mother’s heart by such cruel insinua¬ 
tions-” (the little lace handkerchief 

fluttered its signal of distress). 

“ Not at all, my love: I wouldn't for a 
moment-” 

" Bobby has always been an excellent 
son, and I am sore he will do his lessons 
well.” 

“ Oh yes, Gracey; I only meant to-” 

If yon did not think him fit to be a 
scholar, you should not have given him 
the scholuship.” 

“ No, no, my love; I only-” 

" Well, I don’t think you need say any¬ 
thing more about it.” 

“ Oh no, certainly not: I am sorry it 
vexed you.” 

And the warden was constrained to 
rise and open the door, os his wife made 
progress in that direction—the signal of 
distress being still displayed. 

Mrs. Camborne could not help remem¬ 
bering one or two such scenes as she took 
her siesta on the sofa. Bobby’s train was 
due at 8.15 f.u., and her little jewelled 
watch presently warned her that it was 
time to think about meeting him at the 
station. 

She rose and sailed out of the drawing¬ 
room, appearing half an hour afterwards 
at the front door, before which her spirited 
ponies were tossing their manes and 
arching their necks eager for exercise. 
The train was punctual, and Mrs. Cam- 
home's salutations to her son were 


warmly affectionate after so long a ^rt- 
ing. She had never been absent from 
him a day in the holidays till now, since 
he first went to Highfield House. 

Bobby seemed rather nervous as they 
drove back to the college. His mother 
understood his feelings, and tried to reas¬ 
sure him. 

“ I shall have you all to myself this 
afternoon, Bobby curling; papa has gone 
to London.” 

‘‘Has he? that’s all right—but I can’t 
call him papa, mother! " 

‘‘Nonsense, darling; it may seem a 
little strange at first, but you will soon 
get over the feeling. Why, what else 
could you call him ? ” 

” I don’t know; but I wish I hadn't 
to.” 

The ponies trotted briskly, and soon 
drew up at the warden’s lodge. Bobby 
was duly impressed with the stateliness cf 
his new home. His mother showed him 
the rooms, and was much pleased at the 
admiration he expressed. 

‘‘Why, mother, yon could almost get 
MjTtle Dene into the drawing-room. 
My eye 1 it is proi)€r 1 ” 

After tea they walked by the river, and 
Mrs. Camborne improved the occasion. 

” Now, Bobby daiding, mpa is very 
anxious that you should work hard and be 
top of your class. He wishes you to dis¬ 
tinguish yourself. As a scholar of the 
college you hare an important position to 
fill. Your influence will be of weight; 
the other boys will look up to you, and 
you must be determined to please your 
dear papa and me. You will, won't 
yon?” 

‘‘I don’t wish to say what I think, 
mother, because you wouldn’t like it, but 
it’s all bosh calling me a scholar. I’m 
the biggest ass in the place, except-” 

Bobby was going to decorate bis step¬ 
father with the ears of Midas, but checked 
himself in time, and swished viciously 
with hie stick at the reeds by the wate^-side. 

“ My dear boy, you really mtist not 
depreciate yourself so ! I am glad you 
should be humble, but it is quite absurd 
to press humility too far.” 

” All right, mother; it doesn’t make 
much odds any way. They’ll soon know 
how much I know; but it's a horrid 
shame to go and make a fool of me 
straight off—it isn’t giving a fellow a fair 
chance.” 

“ Bobby, I don’t understand you. But 
I must insist upon it that you do not talk 
so about yourself. It will make people 
think you a dunce instead of a scholar ! ” 

Bobby said nothing. He had brooded 
over the luckless honour conferred upon 
him, and had worked himself up into a 
state of morbid aversion to the very name 
of scholar. His mother then proceeded 
to bint, as delicately os she could, that he 
must pay more attention to certain little 
points of behaviour—be more polite— 
more careful in his conversation—not 
burst into the room—not whistle about 
the house—come downstairs quietly, and 
try to please his papa in every way. 
Bobby received her admonitions with 
sundry gnmts of doubtful import, and 
swished more viciously at the reeds. He 
did not relish the turn tho conversation 
had taken, and said his mother was 
always jawing him. 

The walk did not prove so agreeable as 
Mrs. Camborne had anticipated. She 
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waa forced to upbraid her Eon for his way 
of speaking to her, and tried to soften his 
rudeness, but without much effect. 

On their way back they went down the 
rincipal street. The gay shops had a 
eneficial effect upon the boy's temper, 
until his mother suddenly stopped oppo¬ 
site a tailor's establishment, and said she 
wished to have Bobby measured for his 
scholar’s gown. 

“ Oh, I say, mother ! we can’t go into 
that stuffy hole! What a horrid nuisance! 
I don't want a gown. I'm not an old 
woman. Anyhow, I won’t wear it! ” 

“ Bobby, 1 am surprised at yon! 
Papa would be extremely angry if he 
heard you speak so disrespectfully of the 
honour he has conferred upon you 1 You 
really must be more sensible I" 

Mrs. Camborne entered the shop, and 


Bobby followed with a very sulky look on 
his face. 

“ I want this young gentleman mea- 
sm'ed for a scholar’s gown,” she said to 
the obsequious attendant. 

” Thaii you, madam. Would you 
prefer bombasine or cloth, please ? ” 

“ Oh, cloth certainly—the best cloth.” 

“ Thank you, madam.” 

Down came three or four rolls of 
fabric, which the tailor deftly shot along 
the counter, unfolding a portion of each 
in turn, draping it gracefully over his arm, 
and giving it a mysterious “ snick ” at the 
comer between his fingers and thumb. 

” This is a beautiful article, madam, of 
medium texture, dtirable, and suitable for 
autumn and winter wear. We keep it 
essentially for high-class customei's.” 

Mrs. Camborne was satisfied. Her 

(Tc Lt evn/iiiued.) 
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RODOLPHE DE GORTZ ; OB, THE CASTLE OE 

By Jules Veree, 

Auihir of "Adrift in iht Clipper o, the Clouds,' 


“ Ts the connection with the chapel 
-I finished, Orfanik ? ” 

“ I have just done it.” 

Sverything is ready in the casemates 
of the bastions ? ” 

“ Everything.” 

“ The bastions and chapel are in direct 
connection with the donjon ? ” 

” They are.” 

“And after the ciurent has been made 
we shall have time to get away ? ” 

“ We ahall.” 

“ Have you made sure that the tunnel 
on to the Vulkan is clear ? ” 

“ It is." 

They were silent for a few minutes, 
while Orfanik took up his lantern and 
directed its light into the comers of the 
chapel. 

“ AB ! zny old castle! ” exclaimed the 
baron. Yon will cost them dear who 
would storm your walls.” 

And Bodolphe de Gortz pronounced 
these words in a tone which made the 
count shudder. 

“ You have heard what they say at 
Werst ? ” the baron asked Orfanik. 

“ Fifty minutes ago I heard on the wire 
what they were talking about at the 
• King Mathias.’ ” 

“ Is the attack to be to-night ? ” 

“ No, not until daybreak.” 

“ WBen did this Rotzko return to 
Werst? ” 

“ Two hours ago, with the police he 
bought from Karlsburg." 

“ Well! as the castle cannot defend 
itself,” said the baron, “ at least it can 
crush under its ruins this Franz do T41ek, 
and all his people with him." 

Then, afier a few moments he con- 
tinited— 

“And this wire, Orfanik? Will they 
ever know that it put the castle in com¬ 
munication with the village of Werst ? ” • 
“ I will destroy it, and they will know 
nothing about it.” 

And now the hour would seem to have 
come to explain certain phenomena which 


CHAPTER XV. 

have occurred in the course of our story, 
the origin of which ought no longer to be 
concealed. 

At this period—it must be remembered 
that these events happened in one of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century— 
the use of electricity, which has justly 
been called the soul of the universe, had 
be^n brought to its highest perfection. 
The illustrious Edison and his disciples 
had finished their work. 

Among other electrical instruments, the 
telephone then worked with such wonder¬ 
ful precision that the sovmds collected by 
the plates could be freely heard without 
the aid of ear-trumpets. What was said, 
what was sung, what was even whispered, 
could be heard at any distance, and two 
persons separated by thousands of leagues 
could converse as easily os if they were 
side by side. 

For some years Orfanik, the baron’s 
inseparable companion, had been, in all 
that concerns the practical application of 
electricity, on inventor of the first order. 
But, as we know, his admirable discoveries 
hod not been welcomed as they deserved. 
The learned world had taken him for a 
ms^man, whereas he was a man of genius; 
and hence the intense hatred which the 
despised inventor bore to his fellow-men. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Baron de Qortz had met Orfanik, who 
was then in the depths of misery. He 
encouraged him in his work, he helped 
liim with money, and finally he engaged 
him to be his companion, on condition 
that he alone should profit by his inven¬ 
tions. 

In fact, these two eccentric personages 
were made to understand one another, 
and since their meeting they had never 
separated, not even when the Baron de 
Qortz was following La Stilla from to^m 
to town in Italy. 

While the melomaniac was intoxicating 
himself with the singing of the incompar¬ 
able artiste, Orfanik was bnsy in comple¬ 
ting the discoveries made by electricians 


son's measure was taken, and (hey left the 
shop. When they had gone a little way 
Mrs. Cambome remembered that she had 
not asked when the gown would be ready. 
Bobby was accordingly re<]nepted to go 
back and inquire. The commission was 
executed as follows. 

Bobby (bursting into the shop): “ I say, 
when will the rotten old thing be done ? ” 
“ I beg your pardon, sir ? ” 

“ When will the old hearse-hanging be 
finished? ” 

“ I don’t quite understand you, sir.” 

“ Never mind: it’s no odds,” 

And Bobby plunged headforemost out 
of the shop. On rejoining his mother he 
told her that the man was an escaped 
lunatic, and couldn’t be made to unmr- 
stand; but it was sure to turn up some 
time, and she needn’t moke a fuss. 


THE CARPATHIANS. 


tie. 


during these later years, perfecting their 
adaptations and obtaining the most extra¬ 
ordinary results from them. 

After the events which terminated the 
dramatic career of La Stilla, the baron 
hod disappeared without any one knowing 
what had become of him. When be left 
Naples it was in the Castle of the Car¬ 
pathians that he had taken refuge, 
accompanied by Orfanik, who had no 
hesitation in shutting himself up with 
him. 

When be resolved to bury his existence 
in this old castle, the baron's intention 
was that no inhabitant of the district 
should suspect his return, and no one try 
to visit him. We need not say that 
Orfanik and he had the means of providing 
liberally for their daOy wants ; in fSact, a 
secret communication existed with the 
road over the Vulkan, and by this road 
an old servant of the baron’s, whom no¬ 
body knew, brought in all that was 
necessary for the existence of Baron 
Bodolphe and his companion. 

In reality what remained of the castle 
—and particularly the central donjon— 
was less dilapidated than was believed, 
and even more habitable than its inmates 
required. Orfanik, provided with all ha 
wanted for his experiments, busied himself 
with immense researches in physics and 
chemistry, and of these he proposed to 
avail himself in his attempt to keep off 
unwelcome visitors. 

The Baron de Gortz received the pro¬ 
positions with eagerness, and Orfanik 
built special maclunery for spreading 
terror in the country by producing phe¬ 
nomena which could only be ascribed by 
the villagers to diabolic agencies. 

But in the first place it was necessary 
for the Baron de Gortz to be kept informed 
of what was passing in the nearest village. 
Was there any means of hearing what its 
people were talking about without their 
suspecting anything ? Yes, if a telephone 
communieation cculd be established 
between the casHc and the large saloon 
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in the district, and that neither for 
nor applause would any one approach even 
within two good miles of tUs Castle of 
the Carpathians, evidently haunted by 
supernatural beings. 

Bodolphe de Gortz thought himself safe 
from all unwelcome curiosity when [Franz 
de T41ek arrived in the village of Werat. 

All that passed between him and Jonas 
and Master Eoltz and the others was 
immediately known to him along the wire 
in the Kyad. The baron’s hatred of the 
young count was rekindled by the memory 
of the events which had occurred at 
Naples. And not only was Franz de 
T41ek in the village, a few miles from the 
castle, but there before the notables he 
was deriding their absurd superstitions, 
and demolishing that fantastic reputation 
which protected the Castle of the Carpa¬ 
thians ; and he was even undertaking to 
warn the Earlsburg authorities, so that 
the police might come and scatter the 
legends to the winds! 

And so the Baron de Gortz resolved 
to lure Franz de T41ek to the castle, 
and we know by what means be had 
succeeded. The voice of La Stilla, sent 
into the inn saloon by means of the tele¬ 
phone, had led the young count to turn 
aside from his road to visit the castle; the 
apparition, easily managed by the lime¬ 
light lantern and a photographic slide, of the 
singer on the platform of the bastion had 
given him an irresistible desire to enter; 
a light shown at one of the windows of 
the donjon bad guided him to the gate, 
which was opened to let him in. In this 
crypt, lighted electrically, in which he hsd 
again heard that wonderful voice, and 
where food was brought him while he was 
in a lethargic sleep; in that crypt in tlie 
depths of the castle, the door of which was 
closed on him, Franz de T41ek was in the 
power of the Baron de Gortz, and the 
Baron de Gortz intended he should never 
get out of it. 

Such were the results obtained by this 
mysterious collaboration between Ro- 
doipbe de Gortz and his accomplice 
Orfanik. But, to his extreme disgust, the 
baron knew that the alarm h^ been 
given by Rotzko, who, not having followed 
his master into the castle, had warned the 
authorities at Earlsburg. A detachment 
of police had arrived at the village of 
Werst, and the Baron de Gortz would 
liave a strong force to contend with. How 
could he and Or&nik defend themselves 
against a numerous party ? The means 
employed against Nic Deck and 
Doctor Fatak w'ould not be enough, for 
the police would not believe in diabolic 
intervention. And so they had resolved 
to destroy the castle completely, and were 
only waiting for the moment to act. An 
electric battery had been prepared for 
firing the charges of dynamite which had 
been buried in the donjon, the bastions, 
and the old chapel, and the arrangement 
would allow of the baron and his accom¬ 
plice having time to escape by the tunnel 
on to the Vulkan road. After the explo¬ 
sion, of which the count and a number of 
those who had scaled the castle wall would 
be the victims, the two would get so far 
away that no trace of them would be dis¬ 
coverable. 

"WTiat he had just heard had given Franz 
the explanation of many thuigs that had 
happened. He now knew that telepho¬ 
nic communication existed between the 
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•of the “ King Mathias," where the notables 
of Werst were accustomed to meet every 
evening. 

Orfanik managed this very skilfully 
and very secretly, and in the most simple 
manner. A copper wire covered with an 
insulating sheath had one end fastened on 
the first floor of the donjon, and was then 
laid tmder the waters of the Nyad up to 
the vill^e of Werst. This part of the 
work being accomplished, Orfanik, giving 
himself out as a tourist, came to spend a 
night at the " King Mathias,” so as to 
connect the wire with the inn saloon. It 
was easy for him to bring up the end from 
the bed of the torrent to the height of the 
back window, which was never opened. 


It was then that the telephomc com¬ 
munication proved useful, for the baron- 
and Orfanik could keep themselves posted 
up in what was passing in the vUlage. It 
was by the wire that they knew that Nic 
Deck had undertaken to visit the castle, 
and by the wire the threatening voice 
entered the room to endeavour to keep 
him away. When the young forester 
persisted in his determination in spite of 
the menace, the baron resolved to give 
bini such a lesson that he would have 
no desire to try it again. That night, 
Orfanik’s machinery, which was always 
in working order, produced a series of 
purely physical phenomena Intended to 
carry terror t^oughout the district; the 


We shall have time to get away.' 


He then fixed a telephonic instrument, 
which was hidden by the thick foliage, and 
with that connected the cable. As the 
instrument was wonderfully adapted to 
emit as well as to receive sound, Baron 
de Gortz could hear all that was said at 
the " King Mathias," and make himself 
heard whenever he chose. 

During the first years the tranquillity of 
the castle was not troubled. The eril 
reputation it enjoyed was enough to keep 
the people of Werst away from it. But 
one day, that on which our story began, 
the purchase of the telescope led to the 
smoke being noticed escaping from the 
denjon chiumey. From that moment 
interest was reawakened, and we know 


bell was rung in the old chapel, intense 
fiames were shot forth mingled with sea- 
salt, giving a spectral appearance to every- 
tliing; powerftd sirens were worked from 
which the compressed air escaped in 
terrible groans; photographic outlines of 
monsters were projected on to the clouds 
by means of huge reflectors ; iron plates 
were laid about the ditch in communica¬ 
tion with electric batteries, and one of 
these plates caught the doctor by his iron- 
shod boots, while another had given the 
forester a shock at the moment he laid 
his hand on the drawbridge. 

And so the baron thought that after the 
apparition of those prodigies, after the 
attempt of Nic Deck which had ended so 
badly, that terror would reach its height 
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Castle of the Carpathians and the village 
of Worst. He aJso knew that the castle 
was about to be destroyed in an explosion 
which would cost him his life, and be fatal 
to the police brought by Botzko. He 
knew that the Baron de Gortz and 
Orianik would have time to get away, 
dragging with them the unconscious La 
StiUa, for at present be never dreamt it 
was the phonograph he had heard, 
and not the actual living voice of his 
bride. 

Ah I why could not Franz rush into the 
chapel and throw himself on these men ? 
He would have knocked them down, he 
wbuld have stopped their injuring any one, 
he would have prevented the catastrophe. 

But what was impossible at the moment 
might not be so a^r the baron’s depar¬ 
ture. When the two had left the chapel 
Franz would throw himself on their track, 


pursue them to the castle, and, with God’s 
help, would settle with them. 

The baron and Orfanik were already in 
the apse. Franz had not lost sight of 
them. Which way were they going out ? 
Was there a door opening on to the en¬ 
closure ? or was there some corridor con¬ 
necting the chapel with the donjon ? for 
it seemed as though all the castle 
buildings were in communication with 
each other. It mattered little, if the count 
did not meet with an obstacle he could not 
surmount. 

At this moment a few words were in¬ 
terchanged between Baron de Gortz and 
Orfanik:— 

“ There is nothing more to do here ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

” Then we can leave each other.” 

“ You still intend that I should leave 
you alone in the castle ? ” 

{Tobt cmtlnued.) 


“ Yes, Orfanik ; and you get off at onco 
by the tunnel on to the Vulkan roacL” 

” But you ? ” 

” I shall not leave the castle until the 
last moment.” 

” It is understood that I am to wait for 
you at Bistritz ? ” 

“ At Bistritz.” 

” Remain there, Baron Bodolphe, and 
remain alone, if that is your wish.” 

“ Yes—for I wish to hear her—to hear 
her once again during this last night I 
shall pass in the Castle of the Carpa¬ 
thians.” 

A few moments afterwards the Baron 
de Gortz and Orfanik had left the 
chapel. 

Although La Stilla’s name had not been 
mentioned in this conversation, Franz 
understood; it was of her that Bodolphe 
de Gortz had just spoken. 


THE MEHRT SWISS BOOTS. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 


NDEB my breath I explained to Frank¬ 
lin the state of affairs ; and he was ill- 
pleased to find how Jeannot had given him 
the slip, after all his care. 

The fellow is one of these cretins, I be¬ 
lieve—little better than an idiot! But he 
needn’t expect me to hunt him np at this 
time of night. Let him take his chance 
now. 1 wish I bad thought of taming him 
loose to make a run for it in the dark, since 
we are so near the frontier.” 

As for the alarm, we let that die oat, 
though it waa long before the house grew 
qniet from the trampling and chattering 
that went on np and down stairs, amid 
which we could make out Sir Thomas’s 
angry tones in ooUoqny with the landlady’s 
wheezing voice. They were looking for a 
midnight robber, who naturally was not to 
be found. We heard our countryman londly 
demanding that the police should be sent for 
and every part of the place searched. 

“ It would serve that Boots right if they 
took him np, and he is pretty sure to 
tumble into any mischief that may be 
going,” growled Franklin ; but, all the same, 
I could see from the way he kept peeping out 
into the yard, how he still not lost in¬ 
terest in the escape of his client. He even 
went down, on the excuse of seeing what was 
the matter, and found Jeannot cnrled up 
safely at the bottom of the carriage, where 
it seemed as well to leave him for the 
present. I should not have been surprised to 
hear of him laughing like an ape at all the 
fuss brought about through him ; bat it ap¬ 
peared that he was scared out of his wits 
rather, and most willing to keep himself in 
confinement. 

Meanwhile I had examined my new quar¬ 
ters, which were certainly not luxurious, 
being apparently a kind of lumber room 
turned into a sleeping apartment for the 
nonce. The bed on which Franklin had 
been lying in his clothes was literally a 
shakedown, a rickety table with a bla^et 
spread on it. The other couch, vacated by 
Jeannot, was composed of a board laid across 
trestles, one of which gave way as soon as 1 
stretched myself upon it, and tumbled me 
bead downwards on to the floor. The place 
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also had a stuffy smell, in spite of the 
window being broken; and its dark littered 
comers suggested mice and spiders. Then 
our neighbour, Sir Thomas, w4nt on 
making noises in his room, hemming and 
hawing, opening and shotting the door, 
'tramping up and down, and so on, to show 
that he was on the watch. I had been better 
off among the hay as a resting-place. 

Sleep, then, was almost out of the question. 
Franklin spent half the night in alternately 
wondering what Jeannot was about, and 
grumbling that but for the delays he had 
caused us, we should long ago have been 
snag in some good Swiss hotel. By laying 
my insecnre couch on the floor, I managed 
to get a few winks of broken slumber. But 
with the first streaks of dawn we were both 
on foot, ready to start as soon as we heard 
any one stirring. Franklin went out to look 
at the road, and came back with the report 
that it was now clear. So we roused our 
cocker from his lair of hay, and bid him put 
in the horses as soon as possible. The bill 
had been paid over-night; and we would not 
wait for breakfast, beyond a glass of milk 
brought ns, as stirrup cup, by a yawning 
maid. 

” Shall I clean the gentlemen’s boots ? ” 
asked Jeannot, who seemed to have been 
making himself very comfortable through 
the night. He quite forgot that he was sup¬ 
posed to be master, and not servant. 

Franklin silenced him with a look, sternly 
ordering him to stay in the carriage and out 
of sight as much as he could. Then we 
both got in beside him, and rolled off 
through the sleeping village. Most of its 
men had been so bard at work half the 
night npon the blocked-up road that this 
early rising people were still in bed, and we 
bad the misty morning to ourselves. 

It was so cold 1 was glad to put on my 
cloak, covering up that livery coat in which 
I bad still to play the domestic, if there 
should be any question of passports at the 
frontier. We two tried to get a nap, but 
were constantly disturbed by the restlessness 
of our companion, who, in spite of all in¬ 
junctions to keep still, would go on poking 
bis head out of the window and murmuring — 


“ When shall we be in Switzerland ? ” 

At length, jnst as the sun rose, we crossed 
a little stream, where the driver pulled up 
and looked round to us with :— 

‘‘ Eh ben I Nous void—SvUeera I ” 

“ La Suisse t ” cried Boots, bis face lighting 
up like a full moon. Then he sprang out, 
flung his bat in the air, tore the hajidkerchief 
from bis lace, took off the absurd goggles, 
and capered about, laughing till he almost 
cried. 

“ There—that job’s done I ” said Franklin, 
as we sat smiling at the lad’s excitement. 
"And I am uncommonly glad to wash my 
hands of it. 1 didn't like to tell yon before, 
but I believe we should have been sent to 
jail, or the galleys, or some other beastly 
place, if they had caught us helping a con¬ 
script to escape from France. Just look at 
that fellow going on like a madman I ” 

“ A bos I'Enipereur I ” Boots was shout- 
ing at the highest pitch of his voice. “ Vive 
laliberti! Vive VAngUta-re 1 Vive VItalie I 
T u-e lout le monde ! ” 

To testify his delight in being upon free 
soil, he actually began to roll like a dog on 
the wet grass at the side of the road, witbout 
considering bis clothes, which indeed were 
my clothes. After performing a few more 
entics, be rushed back to the carriage and 
tried to kiss our hands in token of his grati¬ 
tude, but wc at once put a stop to that 
outlandish demonstration. 

“ Get up on the box now, and behave 
yourself decently ; then we will take you as 
far as Geneva at least,” said Franklin. 

Jeannot obeyed, and for the next two or 
three miles we could hear him chuckling and 
guffawing with the Italian, as if he never knew 
care in his life. 

“1 have a good mind to take him on to 
England ; he would make bis fortune as a 
tom fool at a fair,” quoth Franklin, himself 
in high good humour, after his own subdued 
fashion, at the result of our enterprise, and 
I, too, was well pleased to have done with 
those tricks and disguises. 

On we drove through a country of blossom¬ 
ing trees and dewy grass, rising up to the 
mountain flanks from which the sun was 
drinking the mists, and the cheery tinkle 
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of cowbelU came from half invisible farms 
and pastures to show that the world had 
awoke. We need be in no hurry now, except 
for breakfast at the first Swiss inn, which 
our driver assured us was not many kilo¬ 
metres distant. But it appeared that this 
foreigner didn't very well know his where¬ 
abouts, or else the road had crossed back over 
the frontier without our being aware of it. 
for when we came to a little knot of houses, 
to our consternation we saw a tricoloured 
on one of them, and over the door of it 
Doiuiiws Fraiiraisea in large letters, beneath 
a shield bearing the emblems of that empire 
wo ought to have done with. Two or three 
French custom-house othcers stood lounging 
in front, who looked hard at us, but said 
nothing. 

“Why, we are in France still! ” exclaimed 
Franklin to the Italian, who seemed puzzled, 
and muttered something about a mistake, 
while Jeannot at once began to laugh on the 
wrong side of his mouth. But presently the 
former's face cleared up, as he pointed to a 
bridge in sight a little way ahead, crossing 
a river that ran in a deep ravine, along the 
edge of which the road now took us. 

“ He's right enough this time, for lean see 
the red and white shield stuck up in the 
middle of the bridge," said Franklin. “ In 
two minutes, now. we can be really and truly 
in Switzerland, so go ahead, and fouette, 
cocher ! ” 

But the man had got down to put on his 
clumsy drag before descending the steep hill 
that led to the bridge. And as we halted 
here for a minute, who should come round 
the corner but a fat, grizzled moustached 
gendarme on foot, boots, belts, spurs, cocked 
hat, sword, and all. He had taken off his 
hat to mop his brow, red and perspiring from 
the ascent; then ail at once he recognised 
our Boots, and hailed him as an old acquain¬ 
tance. 

“ Hold, JeoiiTiot! ” 

At the fii'st sight of himJeannot’s jaw had 
dropped as if he saw a ghost. But his con- 
fusion lasted only for a moment. When the 
gendarme came up and might have asked 
inconvenient questions, the lad jumped off 
to bolt along the road, not in such a burry 
but that he snatched his bundle to carry off 
with him, which made me judge this fellow 
to be less of a fool than he looked. 

Upon his precipitate retreatthestoutminion 
of the law began to scent something wrong, 
and waddled after, shouting to him to stop. 
But Jeannot paid no heed ; he dived down 
into the ravine like a scared rabbit, at once 
]o.st to sight among the thick underwood that 
choked it, the gendarme putting and panting 
along the top, vainly peering down for some 
way to get at the agile runaway. 

While lie was thus employed, we thought 
it as well to drive on to the bridge. In two 
'>r throe mimites we were safe on Swiss soil, 
h orn which we could watch at our ease the 
mutch between Jeannofs light heels and the 
panoply of his heavy-anned pursuer. 

•• Tvii to one on Boots! ” shouted Franklin, 
excited hy the stirring chase ; but I backed 
the gendarme, for. unless Hoots knew how to 
gi’t across the river, I declared, he would be 
sure to .“^it down to cry presently, or betray 
his hiding place by a giggle, or blunder 


somehow into the very arms of danger. The 
coclier, too, stood up on his box, not less keen 
to see the result, yelliug out eucouragement 
and advice to our deserter. 

And now, if I were writing a story like 
some stories, what a sensational description 
might I not give of the scene befalling before 
spellbound eyes! The fugitive bounds from 
rock to rock, with anxious glances over his 
shoulder to mark the progress of the ruthless 
foe, who, drawing a pistol from his belt, 
hoarsely summons him to surrender, on pain 
of instant death. One could almost think it 
was an unarmed trapper pursued by some 
bloodthirsty redskin. A shot peals out, 
waking the echoes of the silent canon—I 
mean the ravine, through which our hero 
dashes wildly onward, heedless of all ob¬ 
stacles. He staggers, he falls, he welters in 
his blood—no! it is but a stumble. On he 
flies, desperately wounded perhaps, but 
nerved to fresh exertions by the hope of life 
and liberty. Now he reaches the giddy brink 
of the yawning chasm beyond which lies 
safety. For a moment he pauses, awestruck 
at sight of the fearful drop before him. But 
not a moment is to be lost it he would escape 
the fierce pursuer, who now bursts upon him. 
sword, or spear, or tomahawk, or what not 
in hand. One desperate gaze around—there 
is nothing else for it but to fling himself 
over the rocky edge. The si>ectators hold 
their breath to w'atcb him hanging by one 
hand to a thorny bush, with no foothold on 
the face of the precipitous cliff, at the foot of 
which boils the swollen current far below. 
Above him stands that grim figure, brandish¬ 
ing the weapon so often stained with blood. 
We shut our eyes not to see the flash of the 
deadly steel; and here the chapter might well 
break off—to be continued in vur next. 

But nothing so dramatic rewarded our on- 
looking. As a matter of fact, we only once 
caught sight of Boots slinking like a fox 
through the wood at the bottom of the ravine, 
while the gendarme, ill-equipped for such 
eervice, floundered about higher up, vainly 
trying to get at him. Two Swiss douaniers 
came up, who were much tickled at the news 
of a conscript giving the tricolour the slip. 
From them we learned that at half a dozen 
places Jeannot need have no difficulty in 
crossing the river, and would then be safe on 
free ground. With such a start there was 
little doubt of his being able to make good 
his escape. So, after satisfying the very 
slight perquisitions of the Confederation 
customs, we went on to an inn in the village 
beyond the bridge, where we thought probable 
that our runaway would presently join us. 

After making a good breakfast, we waited 
liere an hour or two on the chance of hia 
turning up, and took a stroll down the ravine 
by the river side, in hopes to find him laugh¬ 
ing or crying over the end of his adventure. 
But nothing could be seen of him. When 
we came back to the bridge, there was the 
fat gendarme very obviously on guard at the 
French end of it, as if he expected he might 
intercept the fugitive there after all. SVe 
could not resist the temptation of chalting 
him from the other side, asking him if he 
would have his prisoner now, or wait till he 
could catch him, and so forth. To such 
sallies of youthful wit, the veteran answered 
(the end.) 


with stiff dignity after something to this 
effect. 

“ You are wrong to mock yourselves of an 
old soldier, who baa but done bis duty to his 
emperor and the laws of his country. It is 
like perfidious Albion to exult in safety over 
what you have accomplished by base tricks. 
But come across the bridge, messieurs, and 
we will see ! ” 

“ Voua-avee raison, mon brave'.” quoth 
Franklin, raising hia hat to salute the 
majesty of French law, like a chivalrou> 
adversary who has got the best of it. “ You 
only did your duty ; and it is not your fault 
if they set you to hunt deserters in such big 
boots. Come over, you, and let us drink to 
better luck next time." 

But the baltied official was not to be won 
over by our invitation. He tamed his broad 
bock upon us, muttering in his beard; and 
as we strolled away, Franklin said to me— 

" After all, I am rather sorry for what we 
have done. That fellow will never be able 
to take care of liimself; and a few years in 
the army might have made a man of him.” 

I was relieved, in any case, to have got rid 
of such an incumbrance, who seemed like to 
prove an Old Man of the Sea to us at every 
Btage of the journey; but, after taking so 
much trouble on hia behalf, it would at leas; 
have been a satisfaction to know what bad 
become of him. 

We spent two or three days in Geneva, but 
saw no more of Jeannot. Perhaps he tried 
to find us ; peihaps he didn't. Anyhow, he 
had got off with a suit of my clothes he wa* 
wearing, in exchange for which he left 
nothing but those huge boots of his, cracked, 
rusty, and very much down at the heel as 
they were. I preaented them to the 
vetturino as a souvenir of our queer 
travelling companion, lor he could not 
expect ua to carry them about all over 
Switzerland on the change of falling in with 
him somewhere or other. 

Franklin and Iwent home by Lucerne, the 
Black Forest, and the Rhine, without any 
furtber adventure, except that in an hotel-- 
at Brusaela, I think it was—we once more 
came across Sir Thomas and his party. I 
was going in to dinner, when John, the loot- 
man, stopped me with an insolent grin— 

" Why," exclaimed be, " here's Froggy— 
and how smart he is! Has your governor 
been treating you to a new coat, then? " 

I froze him with a look, and passed on to 
take my place at the table d'hute, where I 
observed the mystified flunkey staring at me 
as if be could’ not believe his eyes. No 
wonder that he was a little puzzled to find 
me so soon promoted from a livery to 
gentility 1 

1 never saw' Jeannot again, nor heard for 
certain of him, and could only hope that our 
helping him into exile had turned out to his 
advantage. But some years afterwards, at a 
great city banquet, Franklin caught sight of 
a waiter whose face seemed familiar, all the 
more when he broke into a titter in tln' 
middle of the chairman’s first oration, and 
was ignominiously turned out forthwith, m' 
that my friend could not get hold of him, but 
in this untimely laugher half believed him¬ 
self to have recognised our Merry Swiss 
Boots. 
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THE TABLES TUBNEB. 

N.B. Not btj Spirits, but by Davky Lever, a Boy old in Body if not in Yean. 


N ot long ago the hero of this most vera¬ 
cious story caught a cold which he 
couldn’t afford to keep. 8o. to get rid of it 
quick, he took, under physicianly advice, a 
stiff “nightcap” of poppy syrup. He slept 
and saw— 

A roomful of fifty boys seated on long 
wooden forms at long wooden desks plenti¬ 
fully strewn with quills and foolscap. And 
yet they looked unhappy. Some scribbled as 
if for dear life ; others gnawed their quills 
or nails. One scratched the back of his head 
—clearly the seat of memory, according to 
old Thomas Fuller, fuller of wit than any 
half-dozen professed wits. Another boy 
tapped his forehead repeatedly, as if to make 
sure that there was nothing in it. Yonder sat 
one with both elbows propped on the desk, 
and brow thatched with his interlacing 
fingers. Yonder another, in like posture, 
stayed up his chin with clenched fists, 
knuckle-joined, and gazed drearily at the 
blank wall. All from time to time stole a 
wistful glance at the windows, past which 
the birds flitted to and fro in the summer 
sunshine—who so blithe and free ? In bird- 
land there are no “ exams.” 

But no earthly torture lasts for ever. By 
and-by the martinet in cap and gown, who 
watches with ferret eyes to detect the least 
attempt at “ cribbing,” cries “Time’s upl” 
descends from his raised perch to the level 
of his victims, and begins to collect the 
papers. That done, he says, “ Yon can 
go.” 

“ Yes, you old tyrant, but you can’t! ” 
cries the cock of the school. And, matching 
word with deed, he darts to the door, locks it, 
pockets the key, and, as if to cut off all hope 
of escape, sets his back against the solid 
oak. 

The dreamer now understood the purport 
of the nods and winks that had been slyly 
exchanging between this boy and another 
with less brawn, but—to judge from his 
looks—more brain. 

Meanwhile the master stands aghast. All 
the boys spring to their feet and mob him. 

“ Hah ! ” he exclaims. “ A revolt! ” 

“ No, sire,” replies the brain-boy, with a 
timely reminiscence of Lamartine ; “ ’Tis a 
revolution. The tables are about to be 
turned bv the boys in a body.” 

“ Murder ! ” gasps the tyrant. 

“ Don’t you wish you may get it ? ” rejoins 
the brain-boy. “ Sudden death is honey 
compared with the lingering torment in 
store for you." 

The tyrant pales. His marrowbones 
refuse their office. He sinks upon them, and 
murmurs in a choking voice, “Sparc me— 
oh ! spare me !—and 1 promise to pass you 
all.” 

“ Bribe me no bribes ! ” replies the spokes¬ 
man of the oppressed ; “ but sit down in the 
middle of yon midmost bench, and prepare to 
taste of the pie you have so often baked for 
others.” 

The tyrant tremblingly obeyed, and the 
fugleman proceeded : “ Every boy must share 
in the meting of this pie, else justice will 


Becobded by Philip Kent, b.a. 

not be satisfied. Therefore, let each now 
cudgel his brains to devise some racking 
question. A prize, value one guinea—to be 
raised by general subscription—will be given 
to the author of the teasiest teaser, which 
the examined must answer completely, or be 
ploughed. And that, in his case, means— 
That his rear shall Iw the football of fifty 
well-shod feet. After which, he shall be 
made to sup on two pounds of toasted 
(Suffolk) cheese, and, if that don’t suffocate 
him, whipped to an apple-pie bed well-pep- 
pered with snippets of horsehair. We will 
tuck him in, and sit up in batches of six— 
turn and turn about—to see that be don’t 
budge. Thus shall he rest. And happy be 
his dreams ! ” 

The examiner groaned. The examiners 
cheered, and forthwith began to frame their 
questions. This labour of love performed, 
the spokesman—and head’ examiner—ga¬ 
thered them, and laid them before the bitten 
biter. Thus they ran : 

(1) How many beans make five ? If you 
know, state how you came by the knowledge, 
and the very year, day, and hour when ti^is 
grand truth first dawned on you. 

(2) Give the law of leg before wicket. 
Fully explain, and illustrate by apt diagrams, 
its practical working, and state bow often it 
has been infringed by Dr. W. G. Grace in the 
course of his career. 

(3) Give the name and trace the pedigree 
of the Oxford scout who said, “ There's a 
very idle set of gents at College now. They 
never shoots, nor hunts, nor boats; they 
never does nowt but read, read, read, from 
morn till night.” Back bis view with sound 
reasons off your own bat. 

(4) A widower married his first wife's 
grandmother’s son-in-law's cousin seven 
times removed. Work out the relationship 
between the first wife and the second. 

(5) What was the name of Dido’s nurse ? 
Whom did she marry ? and how many of 
her children died of measles ? 

(6) Give the names of the respective 
“strokes” of the ’Varsity boat-crews from 
1829 to 1902. 

(7) Wbat remark did Bill Stumps make 
when he made his mark ? 

(8) Tip us a short history, with diagram, 
of the great comet of 1680. When is he due 
again ? And how often will he wag his tail ? 

(9) “ Nero fiddled while Rome was burn¬ 
ing.” Who said that? Prove him a liar, 
and clench the proof with a full history of 
the invention of the fiddle. 

(10) Explain how Sikes ought to have let 
himself down from the tiles of that bouse in 
Jacob's Island. 

(11) Fancy yourself chased by blood¬ 
hounds : how would you give them the slip ? 
Gagged, bound hand and foot, tied to a tree, 
and baited by wild bulls, how would you act ? 

(12) How did the Little Savage kill the 
python ? 

(13) Explain the following terms: 1, 
hitting to leg; 2. a yorker; 3, slogging; 
4, crab-catching; 5, feathering. 

(14; Describe the eggs of the cuckoo, rook, 


sparrowhawk, blackbird, thrush, kestrel, 
swift, house swallow, kingfisher, tumstone. 
corncrake, waterwagtail, skylark, chaffinch, 
fieldfare, lapwing, great bustard, and wild- 
goose. State the exact difference between 
the corncrake and the landrail, and between 
the kestrel and the windhover. 

(15) What’s Mark Twain’s right name, 
and what's the real meaning of his writing 
name ? Which of his books do you like best '! 
Quote your pet chapter word tor word. 

(16) Compute the gallons of ink shed over 
Homer. 

(17) What’s the good of dates without 
stones in them ? Give your reasons fully. 

(18) Write a short commentary on Jus¬ 
tinian's “Digest,” and let it be liglit and 
digestible. Query, Did he ever digest it him¬ 
self? 

(19) Give the name of the fnnnybone in 
Hebrew, Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Tuikish, Icelandic, Low Breton, 
Welsh, Dutch, and Chinese. 

(20) If you went fishing and caught a red 
herring, wonid you cook it for breakfast or 
keep it as a curiosity ? Give your reasons. 

(21) Which would you rather be—tinker, 
tailor, candlestickmaker, apothecary, plough- 
boy. or buoy at the Nore ? 

(22) Who cracked William the Conqueror's 
nut ? And was it a hard not to crack ? 

(23) How many slaves and shirts had 
Augustus Caesar? Who was his glazier, 
and had he a putty or a Boman nose ? 

(24) Who was Toots of Toots’ Wood ? 
What liquor reddened his snout ? Why did 
be forswear wedlock, and leave all bis goods 
to bis washerwoman’s great-aunt ? What 
was her weight ? And who came in for bis 
baiia—congh and temper included ? 

(25) Hamlet called Polooius a fishmonger. 
Why not sausagemonger ? 

(26) Demonstrate the seeming absurdity 
of measuring men by feet and horses by 
hands ? If no absurdity, show the reason. 

(27) If you had the wind in your sails, 
what would you do with it ? 

(28) Did yon ever catch a weasel asleep, 
and salt its tail ? If not, why not ? 

(29) ^Vhere did Mrs. Gamp buy her 
umbrella ? 

(30) Who invented snuffers? And how 
often did he bum bis fingers first? 

(31) Is there an eclipse when the Man in 
the Moon blows his nose? If not, why 
not ? 

(32) 1, State your favourite story, poem, 
and picture in the last “ B.O.P.” Summer 
Number; 2. tell the ago, appearance, and 
rowing weight of the Editor; 3, and state 
clearly and concisely why the “ Boy's Own ” 
is continually being borrowed from its 
owner by fathers, mothers, sisters, uncles, 
and aunts, and returned, if ever, so much tho 
worse for wear! 

Time allowed 1.^ hours. 

There the questions ended; also the old 
boy's dream. But he thinks he may safely 
leave the reader to pick ont the prize ques¬ 
tion, and to decide wliether it floored the 
examiner on whom the tables were thus turned. 
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A DAT AFTER RHIKOCEBOS. 


R hinmebos used to b« plentiful in the 
Bhutan Dooars, the tract of country in 
Bengal which we annexed after the Bhutan 
war. Lying at the foot of the Himalayas, 
covered with forest or grass jungle, watered 
by several large rivers and with many a 
swampy tract, this was the natural home of 
wild elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger. 

There arc two kinds of rhinoceros to be 
found here, one large, with a body the size of 
a small elephant, but with legs considerably 
shorter than that animal has, and with a 
smooth skin. This is the Rkin. Indicus. 
The other is smaller, and its skin is covered 
with square angular tubercles; it resembles 
the Rhin. Javanua of Cuvier. This smaller 
animal is the least common of the two. 
Both are very stolid, plucky beasts, and 
greatly feared by elephants, there being but 
few shikari elephants that will stand staunch 
before a rhinoceros. 

The skin of the larger sort hangs in deep 
folds behind and across the shoulder and 
before and across the thighs ; these folds are 
not so fully developed in the smaller sort. 
Both kinds have one horn on the nose, vary¬ 
ing in size with age, but seldom exceeding a 
foot in height. 

It has been erroneously thought that the 
rhinoceros uses this horn as a defensive 
weapon. But this is not so; it is used in grub¬ 
bing up roots, etc., and for defence it generally 
employs its large incisors, which are very big, 
long, and sharp-edged, one side being a 
regular sharp blade. With these it can inflict 
terrible wounds. The horn is a mass of 
agglutinated hairs, and is much valued for 
use as cups or sacred vessels in Bhuddist 
temples in Nipal and Thibet. The Oaros 
and Meches, aboriginal tribes living in these 
parts, kill many rhinoceros for the sake 
of their horns, which fetch a high price- 
They also appreciate rhinoceros meat, and 
when one is killed its flesh is disposed of at 
much profit by the shikari who has shot it. 

Big beasts as they are, shooting them off 
an elephant’s back is not as easy as might be 
supposed, for yon seldom get a steady shot. 
They are generallyfound in long jangle grass 
which conceals their whole bodies, and they 
commence to run as soon as they hear the 
elephants of a shooting party coming near to 
them. They can travel much faster than 
elephants, and the latter always get very 
excited in chasing them, and then shake 
about so violently that straight shooting off 
them is difficult. Bbinoceros and pig seem 
to try an elephant's nerves more than any¬ 
thing else, and one that is staunch against 
them is most highly prized among natives. 

I was much amused on one occasion by a 
very barbaric chief’s idea of a proper test of 
the staunchness of an elephant. It was the 
Pachete Bajah ; he had purchased at a civil 
court auction a very fine beast with great 
reputation as a shikari or hunting elephant. 
When it reached his so-called palace he at 
once tested its powers by having it strongly 
secured, a pig tied to each of its legs, and a 
fire lighted underneath it. This was rather 
more than the best shikari could stand, and 
the elephant at once broke loose and rushed 
about till it hod kicked itself free of the pigs. 
The rajah then sent the elephant to me, the 
sale having been in one of my subordinate 
courts, and desired to repudiate bis purchase, 
as it was not what he believed it to be when 
be bought it, and did not come up to his idea 
of a staunch elephant! 

Sometimes a rhinoceros will turn, but it 
is usually a stem chose, and vital spots are 
not easily sighted. The skin, too, is so thick 


By Major-General R. C. Money. 

that a mortal wound is not likely to be in¬ 
flicted unless you can get a broaidside view, 
and shoot between the folds of their armour- 
plates. It will thus be understood that many 
hunted rhinoceros get off, and you may have 
to track a badly wounded one for miles be¬ 
fore you can come up with and kill it; on 
the other hand you may bring one down with 
a single shot. I remember seeing Sir W. 
Gordon Gumming, at one of the Durbhangah 
shoots on the Nipal frontier, get a broadside 
view of one, and drop it de^ with a single 
shot from a 450 express from a distance of 
at least 250 yards. 

At times a rhinoceros will turn and charge 
an elephant, but this is generally when very 
bard pressed, and forced either to go out of 
the jungle into open ground or to tnm 
and face its pursuers. I have known one 
that was wounded turn and howl over the 
howda elephant that was pursuing it, and 
then charge the sportsman and his chypraesy 
who had been thrown out of the howda. 
The rifles had of course been thrown out of 
the howda also. This gentleman and his 
chyprassy made for the protection of the 
nearest tree, and got it between them and the 
engaged rhinoceros, the elephant quickly re¬ 
tiring from the engagement. The chyprassy, 
Gootroo, a most plucky native and keen 
shikari, noticing that his master had no gun 
in his hand, picked up one off the ground 
and offered it to bim; his master, however, 
who was a novice at this sport, seemed to 
think Gootroo more likely to do execution 
than himself, and, their lives being in much 
danger, told him to fire at the rhino 
which was close on them. Gootroo accord¬ 
ingly fired and hit the beast, but not think¬ 
ing his one shot likely to be enough, wished 
to fire again, when he discovered that he bad 
got hold of a rifle one barrel of which had 
previously been fired. So, at immense per¬ 
sonal risk, he ran out from the shelter of the 
tree’s trunk, and almost from under the 
rhinoceros’s feet picked up another rifle. 
Unfortunately, in his hurry he seized the 
rifle by the muzzle, and as he dragged it up 
a bit of the coarse jungle grass got in the 
way of the trigger, and, Gootroo unwittingly 
pulling against it, off went the rifle, and the 
bullet passed through his thigh. Wounded as 
he was, and with the blood pouring from the 
wound, he rushed with the rifle to his master, 
the other barrel still being available. 

It was most providential that while doing 
this the rhinoceros did not kill him, but it 
tamed out that his one shot had been suffi¬ 
cient. It stayed the beast, going into its heart, 
and after staggering about for a few seconds 
it fell dead. This was a truly brave deed of 
Gootroo, and he certainly saved his master’s 
life. He recovered from his wound after 
some months’ illness. This man was for 
many years in my service, and a more plucky 
or keener sportsman 1 have never known 
among natives. 

1 may here mention, as a proof of the 
great strength of a rhinoceros, that the late 
General Dalton, commissioner of Chotanag- 
pore, told me that be saw one raise one of his 
elephants, a large elephant too, clean off the 
ground, hoisting it up on its head, which it 
placed under the elephant’s belly, and then 
throwing it down ; for a moment the elephant 
was balanced on the rhinoceros’s head. The 
short thick legs of a rhinoceros cause it to 
stand lower than an elephant with its longer 
legs, and thns it can easily get its head and 
shoulders under that animal’s body. 

It was in March, some years back, that the 
Maharajah of Durbhangah, Jhotoo Baboo, 


one of his cousins, Metcalfe and I, were 
shooting tiger and rhinoceros in the Bhutan 
Dooars in the Jalpigori district of Bengal. 
We were camped at Ghorabhandab, and 
starting very early one morning, were in 
good time on the ground we intended to shoot 
over. This ground was in Bangbah Bagnab, 
one of the best bits of rhino country I have 
ever seen. The jungle here was full of large 
stretches of wild cardamum and of wild 
plantain, both favourite food of rhinoceros; 
there was also plenty of swampy land, and it 
was a sure find if rhinoceros were anywhece 
about. 

We formed line, four bowdas and about 
fifty elephants, and commenced driving 
through a large patch of wild cardamom. It 
was a lovely spring morning, the forest trees, 
sissoo and others, clothed in their fresh 
green leaves, the bright snn pleasant, as it 
is at this time of year in these parts. The 
jungle scenery with its wealth of foliage, 
beautiful in itself, but rendered more so by 
constant glimpses of the not far off snowy 
Himalayas, Einchinjunga and Mount Everest 
towering above all. The pleasure of such a 
morning, enhanced by the excitement of this 
sort of big game shooting, must be ex¬ 
perienced to be really understood. I can 
only say that I know nothing more enjoyable. 
To the overworked Indian official such times 
are invaluable— certainly for a few houM, it 
may be for some days, no d&k or post can 
find him, no official worries can touch him. 
be is out of reach, and his brain at rest. 
He can throw off all cares, revel in nature's 
beauties, and, after enjoying the grandest of 
all sport, return to bis work refreshed and 
invigorated, with many a happy memory 
laid up for future days. 

We had not been long in line and crashing 
through the jangle before a heavy rushing 
sound through the cardamums, with a 
whistling kind of grunt, and the immediate 
excitement of all the elephants near, told me 
that a rhinoceros was ahead and as the 
elephants all down the line got excited, it 
was evident that more than one rhinoceros 
was in front of us. Now commenced a most 
exciting chase, the mahouts urging their 
elephants to their utmost speed in pursnit of 
the rhinoceroses running before them ; and, 
jolted from side to side of one’s howda, one 
heard only the wild trumpeting of the 
elephants and sharp crashing of the dried 
cardamiun stalks and jungle grass. Of the 
enemy we were pursuing you could see 
nothing, the tall grass hid them. 

It was a very confused rush, and our line 
was soon broken up, each howda, with tbo 
elephants that were nearest to it, following a 
different rhinoceros. I happened, as it 
turned out, to be after a very big beast; the 
ground was heavy, and the rhinoceros every 
now and then turning to avoid swamp and to 
keep on firmer ground, over which it could 
run quicker, enabled me to sight it and to 
get shots at it, now with a No. 12 Westley 
Bichards rifle, now with a 600 Express. 
While it lasted the chase was most exciting, 
the uncertainty of its issue adding to the 
excitement. The chances were greatly in 
favour of the rhinoceros outrunning the 
elephants; there was the great difficulty of 
getting a fair shot, and there was the pos¬ 
sibility of the pressed rhinoceros at any 
moment turning and attempting escape by 
charging back. At last, however, the rhino¬ 
ceros succumbed and fell, and, coming up with 
it, I put a shot behind its shoulder-plate 
which killed it. No sooner was it dead than 
was out of mv howda to secure its bom. 
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It was one of tbe larger species of rhinoceros, 
an unusaall; big beast, and its horn a par¬ 
ticularly line long one. My shikaris took 
tbe horn off the head, and then very rapidly 
and skilfully proceeded to cut off the plates 
of tough hide which cover the shoulders and 
flanks, of which you can make very pretty 
small round table tops, as, when properly 
dried, they are pale amber colour and take a 
high polish ; you can also make good riding- 
whips and canes out of other parts of the 
skin. As this was an especially fine specimen 
1 took some of its big toenails, of which it 
has three on each foot, and of which good 
shooting trophies can be made. While this 
was going on 1 could bear flring eontinnally 
all around me, and knew that the others of 
our party had found rhinoceros. 

Daring the operation of my rhino being 
skinned, a crowd of Meches, an abori¬ 
ginal tribe living in these parts, had come up 
through the dense jungle, and the moment 
the carcass was done with they pounced on 
it, and with their long knives cut off all the 
flesh, which they at once carried away. 1 
can only compare them to vultures tearing 
up a dead deer or the carcass of a skinned 
tiger. The Meches set to work with much 
the same rapid energy as tbe vultures, and 
the scene of a crowd of nearly naked men, of 
a yellowy pale brown colour, smeared all 
over with the rhino’s blood as they cut 
and backed at its carcass, laughing and 
talking noisily the while, was wild ^nd un¬ 
common, but also very disgusting. propoa 
of skinning rhinoceros, you should, when 
after them, always be prepared with the 
necessary weapons, and I used to carry a 
small American hatchet and a Goorkha 
kookerie or knife in my howdo. I was greatly 
amused once, when shooting on tbe Nipal 
frontier, to come across one of our party, a 
man from home doing the Indian tour, who 
had killed a rhinoceros, trying to get its skin 
off with a penknife I He was determined to 
have bis trophy, and being prepared with no 
better weapon, and none of the mahouts with 
him having knives, he valiantly set to work, 
and when I arrived was bard at it, and had 
succeeded, after much labour, in making a 
tiny cut in the big beast's skin! It was 
getting late in tbe day, and he was so excited 
that, impossible as tho task was, he would 
have remained there, I believe, all night, or 
until his little knife broke, had I not come to 
bis assistance. 

Having secured my trophies, I put the 
elephants with me into line and started to 
look up any friends. 1 had not gone far 
when one of tbe smaller species of rhi¬ 
noceros, at all times the most pugnacious, 
with a sudden rush charged the line and 
scattered tbe elephants. Indescribable con¬ 
fusion followed. All the elephants seemed 
to go road with excitement as tbe rhino, 
with a peculiar whistling, squealing grunt, 
charged one after the other. Four 
times it charged, but fortunately did no 
special damage to any of the elephants. 
Presently I got my chance, and a couple of 
shots bowled him over. When I came up at 
last with the rest of my party I found that 
Metcalfe had killed a big rhinoceros and 
wounded another so badly that it was sure 
to die, and after which trackers had started. 
The maharajah too had killed, but seeing a 
baby rhinoceros of the big species, awl being 
anxious to .secure one, he bad gone after it. I 
followed him, and found that be had 
pursued it into a small isolated patch of tree 
and grass jungle which he had surrounded 
with elephants. This baby was about three 
feet high, and its capture was great fun. 

The mahout's mates had dismounted, and 
with several Meches, ropes in hand, tried to 
sehe the baby ; but the moment they got up 
to and tried to surround it, it would make a 
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charge, knock several of them over, and 
disperse all. Over and over again this was 
done ; an hour or so passed, and the baby was 
still uncaught. At last some one got a 
noose over its neck, and for tbe moment it 
was a captive; but twenty men could not 
hold it, it was too powerful for them, and 
breaking loose, though with tbe rope still 
round it, it again charged and put to flight 
its would-be capturers. It was not that 
these men were devoid of pluck or strength, 
simply that the baby was too strong for 
them, and tbe rough ground and stiff grass 
gave them but poor foothold, and they were 
constantly falling or being knocked over. 
There was no vice in the baby’s charges, it 
was heavy and clumsy in its movements, and 
seemed to knock people over with no inten¬ 
tion of damaging them. After a long time 
it was overpowered and dragged to the 
nearest Mecb village for the night, and on to 
our camp the next day. In camp Meches 
made a small bamboo stockade just big 
enough for him to stand up in, but hardly 
enough to turn round in, so little room that 
it was impossible for it to charge the sides of 
tbe stockade. After being in it some twelve 
hours, it became very quiet, and allowed milk 
to be poured down its throat. This was done 
constantly, and in little more than a day 
and a half it came out of its stockade to aU 
intents and purposes a tame animal. The 
sudden way in which all its natural wildness 
vanished and it took peacefully to domesti¬ 
cated life was very astonishing. I kept it 
with me after this for a few weeks before 
sending it on to Durbhangah, a long journey, 
and during (his time it followed me about 
like a dog, going out walking with me, and 
always keeping well to heel. I noticed that 
it was an intensely nervous beast—a falling 
leaf rustling near it, the distant bark of a 
pariah, or any noise would make it rush 
forward at my legs, and more than once it 
threw me down. Its big ears were constantly 
raised and seemed on the qtii five for sounds, 
and its rushes at me looked as if it came for 
protection, though, if so, it found me a poor 
support! This nervousness was peculiar to 
it as long as it lived. I have noticed it in 
other rhinoceros in captivity, and from my 
observations in the jungles I think it is 
common to all its species, and that many a 
so-called rhino charge is merely the blunder¬ 
ing rush of a heavy startled animal, who, 
when rushing, uses all its strength to clear 
obstacles out of its path. 

This baby reached Durbhangah safely, was 
made a great pet of by tbe maharajah, and 
lived for some months, dying, I believe, 
through injudicious feeding (sour milk or 
some such thing) on the part of its keepers. 
I may here mention that the Assamese usetl 
to tame rhinoceros and occasionally employ 
them os beasts of burden. I have heard of 
a dhoby or washerman who used a rhinoceros 
to carry tbe clothes he had to wash to 
and from his house to the river where he 
washed them. 

To return to the shooting party, by the 
time the baby was caught it was getting 
late, so we had luncheon, which we always 
carried with us, and after a little more 
shooting we started for camp, having many 
miles lo cover before we reached it. We 
had killed seven rhinoceros and caught one 
baby of that species, so the whole of the 
Mech population in those parts were pro¬ 
vided with many days’ feast on their favourite 
food. Metcalfe had also shot a particjlarly 
fine old black bear, measuring from heel of 
hind foot to tip of snout over eight feet, and 
we had also got some sanibre, the largest of 
Indian deer, and some grand antlers among 
them, a very good day'-s hag. Those sliooting 
luncheons are not to be forgotten. If we 
halted for them in open countrj' we had a 


small tent, which was rapidly pitched by 
some of the servants, or if trees were avail¬ 
able we sat under tbe shade of one. In a few 
moments a good luncheon w’ould be spread 
before ua, all that you could wish for to cat 
or drink, and ice was never forgotten. As a 
rule, by the time you got your luncheon you 
had enjoyed good sport and were satisfied 
with yourself and the world at large. You 
had a good healthy appetite, pleasant com¬ 
panionship, and the anticipation of the big 
game you were to come across as soon 
you remounted your howda elephant. 
Nothing could be more pleasant! 

As tbe jungle we had to pass through on 
our way to camp was such that you might 
at any moment come across big game, we 
stuck to our howdas and did not get on to 
the Sowari elephants. The sun set as we 
jogged along, and night came quickly on us. 
The howda elephants kept close together, 
the beating elephants following in a crowd a 
little distance behind. On most of them were 
seated Meches, getting a lift to their homes 
which we would pass, and all the Meches 
were carrying with them huge pieces of 
rhino-flesh. 

It was almost quite dark when we in the 
howdas passed a' Mech village on tbe side of 
a small river, running between very steep, 
deep banks. Slowly, cantiously, and with 
some little difliculty, our howdo elephants 
slithered down the almost perpendicnlar 
bank, crossed the river, and climbed up tbe 
equally steep opposite bank. Just as we got 
to the top of this bank, the beating elephants 
arrived at the Mecb hamlet, but, near as they 
were to us, the darkness and intervening 
trees prevented us seeing them. Suddenly 
a tremendous noise sprang up from where 
they were. Some eighty or ninety mahouts 
and mates began to shout and oall out in the 
most excited and confused manner, and great 
was the hubbub that broke on the stillness 
of the night. Pandemonium seemed to be let 
loose. We pulled up to find out what was 
wrong, but, amid the babel of sound, it was at 
first difficult to distinguish what was called 
out. At last we heard that Sultan, one of the 
largest of the elephants, a magnificent beast, 
had gone must, had killed his mahout, and 
was attacking other elephants, and that a 
general stampede was taking place, the other 
elephants flying in all directions. Then 
came shouts that Sultan was crossing the 
river to attack tbe bowde elephants, and 
excited mahouts from the opposite bank 
called loudly to our mahouts by name to get 
the howda elephants out of tbe way and to 
hurry them on to camp, which was not 
far off. Our elephants were now in a verj' 
excited state, they seemed to understand 
what was up, and it needed little persuasion 
to make them fly along the homeward road 
as fast as they could go. 

A must, or temporarily mad elephant, is 
no joke, and if Sultan, a most powerful, grand 
elephant, was really must, and coming after 
us in the dark, our position was one of much 
danger; and eagerly, rifles in hand, we 
strained our eyes in the darkness to sec if ko 
was following. Shouts assured us that be 
was, but we could not see him. We had an 
exciting run to camp; the pace the ele¬ 
phants were shuttling along at, jolUng us 
from side to side of our howdas, and making 
it difTicnlt to stand in them. However, as 
far as we were concerned the excitement was 
all about nothing, and if Sulian did follow 
us, he soon gave it up, and we got sa!ely into 
camp. Later on in the night we heard what 
all tho row really was, and it was a sad end¬ 
ing to a good day's sport. 

Sultan, at all tiiiics a difficult animal to 
manage, used to get very angry when after 
rhinoceros, and he was coming back to camp 
hot and excited after the day's work. The 
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maboats were all tired and anxious to get 
home, and the fact of their hurraing their 
elephants along close together on the home¬ 
ward roate, made him very troublesome, and 
his mahout had much difficulty in controlling 
him. Seeing this, the mahout should have 
got him out of the crowd and have brought 
him slowly home, alone; but mahouts are 
a reckless lot, and impatient to be in camp, 
and this man took no precautions. Re 
had allowed a Mech, who happened to live 
in the small village on the river bank, to 
ride on Sultan's guddy, and the Mech had 
with him an immense bit of rhinoceros 
flesh. On reaching the village this Mech 
called to his brother, who came out of one of 
the huts and rashly stood right in front of 
Sultan, and tlie big bit of rhino-flesh was 
thrown over Sultan's head to him. I think it is 
highly probable that Sultan's mahout at the 
moment was not in his place on bis elephant's 


neck, bnt bad jumped off, as mahouts will 
when coming to a village after a long day’s 
work, to get a drink, otherwise it is hardly 
likely he would have allowed a big bit of 
raw meat to be thrown over his excited 
elephant's head, right at its feet. Of course, 
he swore be bad never left his elephant, and 
did not notice the meat being thrown. Any 
way, thrown the mass of raw flesh was, and 
landed with a thud before him. This was 
more than Sultan could stand. As the meat 
fell the other Mech stooped down to pick it 
up, and in a second Sultan was on him, knelt 
on him, and killed him instantaneously. 
Sultan had hod too much excitement that day, 
and went must. Having killed the Mech, he 
attacked the other elephants, many of whoso 
mahouts had left their seats, and then 
began the shouting and confusion we had 
beard. Luckily Sultan did no more mischief, 
and his mahout was able to bring him into 
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camp. Starting the next morning, without 
shouting we passed through this little village, 
and there by the side of a tree, on a charpoy 
or common native bed, lay the body of the 
poor young Mech, with his widow and other 
female relations weeping and wailing loudly, 
after their custom, by his side. It was a 
sad sight; but the dead man and his brother 
were chiefly to blame for the accident, for 
Meches are accustomed to elephants, and, 
knowing their habits, he should not have 
stood in the way he did, right in front of an 
elephant who was excited and hot after a 
day’s shooting. It is needless to say that 
the widow* was well provided for and the 
mahout punished. 

This account gives a fair description of a 
day's rhinoceros shooting. It falls to the 
lot of few to come in for such sport, but if 
any of my readers have, they will, I am sure, 
ag ee with me that it is most exciting. 


T hi great $cbooU of 
France are iu the 
capital, or very nenr. 
Tiiere are not, a« ia 
KiiglauO, a number of 
important provincial 
scItooU. Rugby, Mal¬ 
vern, and Clifton 
Stdioola rank witli 
Harrow and Eton, and 
some Grammar Schools 
in the province* ore 
almost equally high. 

But the great acliools 
of France iiave alwaya 
hoen at Paris, and even 
there are not numerons. 
^ere are tnx> seboob 
in Paris which most 
4 Interest English boys, 

one. a very ancient 
school. Sainte-Barbe, on 
the Pantheon Square. 
B<lioinlng the cclebrateti 
library of Saiiite- 
Genevieve, under Di¬ 
rector Casanova; the 
other, L'EcoIe Mongc, 
foundeil in 18S0. Both 
these schools belong to 
shareholders, Salute- 
Barbc bclou^ng to old 
AarMi/rj. L'Ecole 
Honge belon^ng to 
former pupils of L'Ecolo 
Polytechnique. 

Roth schools are in 
buildings of modem 
construction, replete 
with every improve¬ 
ment ; iu both schools 
there arc several liuu- 
drols of day Ecliolnrs besides tlic iKNirdcrs. 

E^isonsarefromK A.M. to8 r.M.. cxcepton Thursdays, 
whicl> is a half-holiday. This is tlie same at all the 
’ic-litM>Is of Paris. Sundays may be spent at home or 
with friends of the parent.s, by all boys who have not 
f.illen into di^tiace. Tlie great punishment of all the 
^.■'liools Is the Hdthhoiding of the right of “sort{e"on 
Mmdays aud holidays. 

The rules at the schools in Paris are very strict as to 
rondlng-books. None are permitted but those pnsserl 
by the master on a boy’s ailmlssion. Any attempt at 
BUiUggling forbidden books Into a school leads to dis¬ 
missal. At bainto-Barbe.and at TEcoIeMonge, athletics, 
-.wimmiiig, fencing, and manly exercises, fill up the 
Tlinrsdiiy afternoons atul free hours for recreation. 

Both schools give great facilities for rlcUng-lesson*. 
Over a hundred boys go to the riding-school from 
THoole Mouge every day. The boys of this Jwluxil have 
A rowing club, and a football and lawn tennis club. 
Crloket has not yet been ‘•en vogue" In France. 

A number of illustrious men, st.-tccsmen.and generals, 
linvo been educated at .‘'ainte-Burl>e; a few of t^ay, 
whose names arc familiar to boys, may be mentioned : 
Troohu, Olivier, Saussicr, ElSei, and Bertrand the 
inutlicDiatlcian. 

Sainte-Barbe has a preparatorv school calleil Petite 
Saliito-Uarbc, at Fonten-iy-aux-Hoscs, a pretty name 
for a pretty spot a lltfe out of Paris. 

Xbe grrat holiday of the boys of Sainte-Borbe la 



The dress of the boys at 
I'Ecote Monge. 


HELPS BY 1HE WAY. 

II.-PABIS SCHOOLS. 

Br J. S. Mapukn. 

Decem'oer 4, Saint Barbara's Day, ou which day the 
school namoil after this Saint was opened in 1460. 

Tiie great .'cature of French schooling is the ancient 
system of croas-questiouing the boys of every class, on 
every subject studied. Tliere are as many as forty to 
fifty “ ioterrogateurs ” or catechisers at cwch of tGete 
head schools. 

The expressions “ fatre un oours " for toacblng. and 
“sulrre un coius " for iearaing, date fniui the fourteenth 
century, when the masters mereh’ reail the lessons and 
the pupils listened. Had it not been for the cateoliisa. 
tion which foUowetl, little would have resulted from 
sucli a mild form of instruction. 

Both Sainte-Barbe and I'Ecole Monge. like tlie 
Lycm and the muiiici|ial schools, prepare for the b.a. 
<iegrce and for entrance into the military schools 
(Saint-Cyr and the Polytechniqno, the Central Govern* 
ment Scliool of Arts and Slanufacturcs, the Naval 
Didet School, the Uiiiiiig School, the Scliooi of Forestry, 
the Agricultural InstTtntloo, and I'Eoole Nnrmale, 
for educating Goverumeot masters); that is to say, for 
tlie final step in life before commencing a career. 

Of tlie Lyedes, the first in rank is tlie Lyc4e lAiuis le 
Grand, wlilcb was once tbo great Jesuit scliool, first 
known as le College ClermoDt, later as I’Ecole Louis le 
Grand. 

After receiving many (llfferent names during the 
Revolntion and the Empire, it la now called as above. 
Of ooorse it baa been rebuilt aud enlarged, aud now 
tbere la a pteparstoty school attached to it, In the Bue 


A uguste Comte, the Lj ede being on the old site in the 
Rue :?alnt-Jacques. 

Tliere are four ilivisions of a Lyc4e: the upper, ^or 
lioys from 16-30. of the classes for rhetoric, pliliotophy. 
and mathematics; the second, of boys from 14-16, of 
the third and second classes; tlie third dlvisloa. of 
boys fiom 13-14, and of the fourth class ; and the last 
division, of bovs from 0-12. of the Petit Lyc4e,of the 
eighth, seveiitfi, sixth, and fifth cl nno e o . 

<f vmnastio exercises are obligatory for aU. 

Tlie chief municipal rehuols, siAeiidiit eillllces, on 
which vast sums have been expended bv the city of 
Poria arc the College Chaptal, ami tlie sc'hools known 
by the namesTurgot,Colbeit.Lavoisier, Jenn-Baiiti-tc 
Sar, Arago. etc. There are boarders : but they are 
principally scliools for dny-lioanlers. a great many of 
W’liom are free scholars who hareobtaiiieil thcprlviieKC 
of a free schooling by paasiug an examluatlou iu dkiu* 
tion, geometry, arithmetic, liistory, geography, comjio. 
aition, and drawing. 

Bovs are prepared In these schools for the military 
and Iilgher civil-ser^'ice scliools, bnt etperislly for ths 
Rcliool of Arts ami Manufactures, and for commercial life. 

The course of study for the B.A. degree is six years, 
the seventh year completes the studies for the military 
and other high scliools before mentioneil. 

A SI ccial feature of these scliools Is the series of 
visits malic annually in July, under duly appointed 
specialists, to the groat mannfactorica, foumlnea, and 
industrial establishments of Paris and the faubonrga. 
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Group of Salote-Barbe acholara, Ptrlf. 
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BOYS I HAVE KHOWH. 

By J. Stratford Bradish. 

THE FAT-BOY—Pt«r rotundiis vel adiposus. 



N o well-regulated or self-respecting school 
IB complete without a fat-boy. You 
may boast of your scholars ; you may pride 
yourselves upon your athletes ; you may talk 
of your tall boys, or you may glory in your 
good boys; but give me, first and foremost, 
your fat-boy in all bis native simplicity I 
The fat-boy belongs to no distinct period 
of history, just as no country can lay claim 
to him as its peculiar product. Although 
we have no actual proof of his existence 
prior to the Flood, yet he has frequently crop¬ 
ped op in more recent times; and we believe 
him to have attained his greatest perfection 
a generation or two since—say about the 
period of Mr. Pickwick’s peregrinations. 

We have met him at home, and we have 
gazed wonderingly upon him in “furrin 
parts” ; but, after all, perhaps he exists in 
his best form in these Isles, and as such we 
venture humbly to describe him. Let not 
my readers, however, imagine that I wish 
to laugh at the fat-boy; on the contrary, 
I merely wish to present to you this type of 
the genus puer as I have known him; and 
I leave it to a generous and discerning public 
to form their own estimate of him. Personally, 
I admire the fat-boy, and I feel sure my dis¬ 
criminating readers must do the same; let 
us then protect and cherish him amongst us, 
nor forget to provide him with those little 
comforts of life which are so necessary to 
his existence. Just imagine the awful pro¬ 
spect—as a possible result of educational 
pressure—of our chubby friend, say half a 
century hence, topheavy with cerebrum, and 
bereft of his rotundity, and his “affinity” 
for green apples 1 Avaunt, spectre, lest I re¬ 
fuse thee thy bus-fare home! 

Of course, there arc varieties of the fat-boy, 
as there are of all public character.s; but I 
will only describe here tlie two chief types 
suggested by that eminent savant Dr. Mac- 
Birch, whose untiring efforts to “cane up 
a boy in the way he should go ” must be still 
fresh in the minds, and possibly also upon 
the backs, of some of my reader.s. I re¬ 
member well, when I was at Switchington 
under the Doctor, having some slight difTer- 
ence with my form-master about the paltry 
rendering of a few Greek lines, the master 
appeared to be hurt at what may have seemed 
to him my total ignorance of the “ con,” 
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and consequently I received an invitation to 
visit the Doctor in his study next morning. 
Of course, I accepted—I make a point of 
being kind to old gentlemen—but I did not 
stay long, as T felt that his time was valuable. 
Short as it was, however, our interview had 
affected me so much, that as I came out once 
more into the sweet spring sunshine, I yearned 
for solitude and fur a soft place w'hereon to 
— sit! 

But this is a tender subject, so rerrnons 
(i nos ga7'cons. The fat-boy, then, may be 
divided (for descriptive purposes, you observe) 
into two varieties: the lymphatic or flabby 
boy, and the round, fat, jolly boy. Let us 
shortly consider the lymphatic variety first; 
and as it is the custom among scientists to 
adorn their writings with the Latin tongue, 
I beg leave to dub this specimen—Piter 
/gtnp/iatious. 

This curious individual is usually pale and 
flabby, with eyes of a nondescript colour, 
weak knees, and a general tumble-down 
appearance. He is a very rare type in 
England; in fact, the best authorities say 
that specimens are extremely difficult to 
come across in these islands, but in some 
Continental countries he is still to be found 
in a great state of perfection, and can be 
better studied from nature there. The writer 
has, however, had the privilege of observing 
a few native specimens, and desires to record 
these observations, as the species is now so 
nearly extinct. 

During a great portion of the day, and for 
some hours at night, the Piier hjtnpJiaticus 
is in a more or less sleepy condition —a 
phenomenon known to scientists as “ coma ” ; 
but it often amounts to a full stop. Shortly 
before the perioils of feeding, commonly 
known as " meal-tinjes,” the flabby boy be¬ 
comes wakeful and expectant; and during 
meals he is peculiarly active and vivacious. 
This wakeful state may continue for a 
variable time after feeding; so that for a full 
boar about three times a day, our flabby friend 
is brisk and lively; but sooner or later he re¬ 
lapses into the comatose state, and dreams 
peacefully of apple-tart and brown sugar. 

The writer once had under observation a 
young specimen of the Pmct lympliaticm, 
who used after dinner to recline at an angle 
of 15^ against the lobby wall outside his 
classroom, and would remain there, ob¬ 
livious of the unearthly noise around him, 
until cruel fate obliged him to tackle a 
hideous arrear of “ iinpots.” Sometimes, 
however, a passing individual of an un¬ 
sympathetic nature would incidentally ad¬ 
minister a violent blow in his region of 
digestion, the result of which would be a 
fearful yell of agony from the victim and a 
roar of laughter from his tormentor. On 
one occasion, however, the flabby boy, whose 
name was Pudding minor, warned by painful 
experience, was partially awake and on the 
alert for attack from his old enemy Blubber. 
When that kindly youth was preparing to 
plant his fist in the usual tender spot, Pudding 
executed a rapid leg movement and landed 
Master B. with astonishing force upon the 
shin. Now Blubber, whatever his faults may 
have been, possessed a tender shin, and the 
effect of Pudding’s unexpected retaliation 
was a howl from Blubber of a most blood¬ 
curdling description, and in the words of a 
certain ditty, “ the subsequent proceedings 
interested him no more.” 

The feet of the flabby boy are usually of a 
large pattern ; so that his general appear¬ 


ance. when impelled by the “ vis a tergo ” 
into a run, is distinctly suggestive of the 
graceful ambulation of the duck. And 
talking of ducks reminds me of another 
peculiarity of the Puer iymphaticus. Ducks, 
as some of my readers may be aware, are 
articles of food, and considered by epicures 
to be somewhat of a luxury. The most 
succulent part of a duck is the sage and 
apple sauce, which the bird is supposed to 
store up in the same way as bees do honey, 
showing what wonderful instincts nature 
implants in the breasts of her children! 
Well, our friend Pndding possessed an assort¬ 
ment of female relatives, including three 
aunts and a few cousins, who were con¬ 
stantly sending him little tonics in the fonn 
of jam, cakes, raspberry-vin^ar, pickles, 
and potted meat, besides an occasional 
chicken or, more rarely, a duck. Yon see 
the poor boy required stimulating food, and 
all these dear ladies were determined he 
should get it, in spite of the head-master’s 
absurd prejudice against “ tuck.” 

I must say that Pudding did occasionally 
suffer from violent bilious attacks—which 
occurred, with singular regularity, a day or 
two after the arrival of his hampers. It used 
to be a mystery to the rest of us what became 
of all these good things, for, in common jus¬ 
tice to Master Pudding, it must be said that 
he never endangered the lives of other boys 
by a too lavish distribution of his eatables! 

One last observation on the Puer 
lymphnticus. We have it on the best 
authority that, as he grows larger and more 
pulpy, he not in frequently develops aggressive 
and predatory tendencies. He confines his 
attentions, however, to boys of small size 
and timid nature, to whom he is simply a 
beast of prey in the guise of a human being; 
and they worship him proportionately. 
This aggressive instinct is difficult to cure, 
but may be checked to a great extent by 

rompt treatment. We cured Blubber of the 

isease, and of course earned his undying 
love and gratitude, in the following manner. 
Three or four of the small fry, who had 
suffered untold misery at his hands, banded 
themselves solemnly together; taking the 
most awful vows of loyalty, and signing 
their names in their own ber-lood! One 
dark and stormy night, when the wind was 
moaning a befitting dirge, the lightning 
playing fitfully around, and the heavy drops 
of rain falling like molten lead upon the 
darkling earth, on such a night as this they 
determined to do or die; and a silent grip of 
the hand all round was the signal for the 
roar of battle. 

Blubber, as usual, was amusing himself at 
the expense of a harmless little chap who 
was fresh from home, and utterly at his 
mercy; so the brave little band of warriors 
marched into the dayrooro, and, amid a solid 
silence that you might cut with a chisel, 
they seized Blubber and carried him forth 
into the darkness. What darksome deed 
was done that night I leave my readers to 
imagine, but suffice it to say that the wild 
cry of the elements was commingled with 
unearthly shrieks for about five minutes; 
and the next morning four little heroes were 
strutting about, their hands thrust with 
conscious pride into their pockets, and 
intermittently whistling the refrain of “ Two 
lovely black eyes.” And here, without 
excessive regret, we may take our leave of 
the Puer bjtnphnticus. 

(To h* eonlinurii.) 
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I AH an Indian boy myself, having been born 
in that far-away land, to which my 
Irish parents went in the days before the 
Mutiny, and my life has been spent almost 
entirely in that country and in Ireland. 

I have had a good deal to do with boys 
in both countries, and in many points I have 
found them much alike ; but the Indian boy 
has his own characteristics both in school 
and play hours. 

After having been educated in the land 
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of my fathers—at a school which bears in 
its list of old boys such names as those of 
the Lawrences, Robert Montgomery, and Lord 
Gough—I returned to my native land, and 
found myself at once installed as a master in 
a large school of several hundred boys, not 
one of whom was of European origin. 

They were of many Afferent races and 
various shades of colour, from a Kashmiri 
lad of the same hue as a Spaniard to boys of 
fairly dark colour. The darkest would have 


counted it an insult to be called black, and it 
would certainly be a false description. The 
average boy was something of the same 
colour as a peony becomes after having passed 
several times from an English boy’s pocket to 
the tuckshop and back again in change. 

I hardly knew one word of their language, 
so I was put at first to classes which knew 
something of English, and right pleasant 
pupils they were, taking the keenest interest 
in their work. It was a job to leam their 
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names. Here are some of them:—Chuter 
Bchari Narayan, Mutasaddi Lai, Brabhu 
Dyal, Mangal Main, Ahmed Hosein, Jagdish 
Narayan. Regular jaw-breakers some of them 
were, but nothing to the names we met 
in Indian history, which was one of our 
subjects. Some of you find it hard enough 
to learn all about the Henrys and the 
Edwards who ruled over our English land, 
but we used to turn to the reign of kings like 
Shams-ud-deen Altamsh or 6hias-ud-deen 
Taghlak, the pronunciation of which last 
named takes an Englishman months to learn, 
if he ever does learn it. 

But I did not intend to talk about school 
hours, but rather to look at the Indian 
boy in play-time. One thing 1 must 
say, as I have mentioned schoolwork. In 
three years I never had to imnish a boy for 
not learning his lessons I How many English 
masters could say that about their classes? 

" T}uy must havebtenawful muffs ”—that’s 
what a boy friend remarked when I told him 
the above fact. Not that it follows. I have 
known an English boy (he was really Irish— 
but let that pass) who was head boy of 
Cheltenham and won a good scholarship at 
Oxford, who in his last term won six tirst 
prizes at the school sports, and amongst 
them the prize for the 120 hurdle in the 
fastest public school time recorded that year. 
1 could point out another man, one of the best 
classical scholars of his year in our Dublin 
University, who is one of the best Irish 
cricketers (bothwithbatandball), and who has 
represented Ireland In International Football. 

In the same way, out in India I could point 
to a boy, Pritham Masih Lather Singh (there’s 
a name for you !) who was best at his books 
and our greatest cricketer. 

When I arrived at Delhi one of my first 
remarks to the principal of the school was 
“ I am afraid that I won’t be of much use to 
you till 1 know something of the language.” 
His answer was: *' Ob 1 if you can do nothing 
else, you can, at any rate, teach the boys 
how to play cricket.” 

We thought the cricket field a most impor¬ 
tant place in our ednoational scheme, for 
Delhi boys played no outdoor games till 
we started cricket. 

At first the cricket was of a very primitive 
kind. They were all beginners, and our early 
matches were a succession of terrible defeats; 
but we persevered till we conld not only hold 


our own, but inflict terrible defeats also. It 
was a proud day for our cricket club when 
nine Indian boys and two white men met the 
eleven of the Manchester Regiment and re¬ 
tired victors by 91 runs with an innings to 
spare! 

Luther (I have mentioned his full name 
above) was the best of our cricketers in my 
time. He bowled with very nice action, 
round arm, medium pace, with a strong 
break from the off. It was very difficult 
bowling to score off, but on our hard wickets 
used to bump a little. I have seen ball after 
ball graze the off bail, completely bathing the 
batsman, and yet the half inch too high left 
him safe. 

I got into a bad scrape in my first fortnight 
through not understanding Indian ways. 

A boy of fourteen came to me with half a 
dozen sympathisers to say that another youth 
was giving him gdli. Now gdli is a most re¬ 
prehensible practice. It consists in calling 
one’s opponent a string of insulting names 
which embrace his mother, his sisters, bis 
aunts, and his grandmothers. But telling 
talas on a schoolfellow is also a most repre¬ 
hensible practice, and one that I was deter¬ 
mined not to countenance, so (with consider¬ 
able want of judgment, I admit) I said : ” You 
must not come with such complaints to me. 
If English boys have a difference they settle 
it by Uiemselves, and don't run to complain to 
their masters. It would be far better foryou 
to liit him straight out from the shoulder than 
to come tale-bearing.” Little did 1 know the 
Indian boy I My ^viee was token literally. 
The aggrieved yonth seized a cricket bat, 
crept up behind his foe, and smote him on the 
head ! I did not leam for three years what 
the result of my words had been. 

Another difficulty was in understanding 
caste. I remember a new boy coming to my 
class, and a few days later, as I was explain¬ 
ing something to him, I took him by the arm. 
He shuddered and turned pale. My touch 
had contaminated him. When he went home 
he doubtless purified himself either by sprink¬ 
ling himself witha few drops of Ganges water, 
or else by rubbing his coat on the nose of a 
cow. The cow is a sacred animal, and thought 
worthy of worship. 

On another occasion I sinned (unwittingly) 
in a far more grievous fashion. It was at a 
cricket match, and we were being treated to 
a regular day's leather hunting. It was ex¬ 


hausting work, and we were hot and very 
thirsty. At last a kahiLr (waterman) ap¬ 
peared. There was a rush towards him at 
the end of the over. I reached him first. He 
was armed with a sort of teapot arrangement. 
I squatted down and put my open hand below 
my under lip. The kahar dexterously poured 
the water into my hand, whence it glided into 
my mouth (or rather such part of it as did 
not run down my sleeve, for I never mastered 
the art of drinking in this fashion). I raced 
bock to my place, but was at once conscious 
that a great hubbub was taking place round 
the kah&r. Though the teapot bad never 
been within a foot of my he^, contamina¬ 
tion had passed from me to it up the un¬ 
broken stream of water. Not one of the 
thirsty souls would drink out of the defiled 
vessel. It had to be scrubbed and scoured 
for a quarter of an hour, during which the 
game waa resumed and the parched fielders 
continued their labours. I was an outcast, 
and the kah&r should have plucked a large 
leaf from the Peepul tree close by. This he 
should have held in bis left hand, and made 
the water fall on it and thence into my hand. 
The stream being broken on the leaf the ves¬ 
sel would not have been contaminated. 

We had a reading-room for onr boys. They 
take the “ B.O.P.,” and I have often read it 
in that far-away room in the city of the Great 
Mogul. 

Chess is a favourite game amongst them. 
They play with great rapidity and dash. A 
piece of cloth serves as a board, and the 
pieces, though they have the same moves, are 
not fashioned exactly like ours. 

Right good fellows were some of our bov’s. 
and I am glad to say that 1 have not altoge¬ 
ther pass^ out of their ken. When the news 
of my marriage reached them one of them 
wrote a wondrous letter, which is stored 
amongst my treasures. It is written in green 
ink on bright-red paper, ornamented with bits 
of gold leaf cut into diamond shapes and 
scattered over the page. 

The last point I may notice in this paper 
is the curions mistakes sometimes made by 
them in their English epistles. They chiefly 
take their rise in an attempt to translate 
literally the Hindustani idiom into English. 
The ormnary form of excuse for non-attend¬ 
ance took the form of a letter which stated 
that the writer teas hard sick, taken captive 
by fever, and cannot come into the school. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

JULY. 


X.—In Poultry Bus, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Babbitry, Xonnel, Garden, etc. 

Bt Gordon Stables, c.u., u.d., b.n. 

Tub PofLTRY Ru.v.—WIiAt a gloriously beautiful 
spriDK we have had I At the time 1 am (lenniug these 
lines it Is nearly ten weeks and never a shower saveooe 
has fallen lu Berkshire where I live, and bracing 
breezes trom the east or north nearly all the time. Who 
will ever a^n dare to taunt ns about misty, murky 
England ? It is most unnatuial, however, and probably 
there arc surprises in front of us I If Dr. Falb Is going 
to be right agalu, we sIioU have a downfall In Jub', 
floods in August, and a deluge in September. It hM 
been fine times for the blMa, my garaco la &ltc<l with 
young thrushes and blackbirds, and one rascal of a 
starling is up yonder In a tree sampling the cherries. 
Tlie oocks and liens are well pleased too. My old 
Spanish rooster says he feels bold enough to face a 
Malay. *' Been rather n ilenrth o' snails though, doc¬ 
tor," be odds; “only beetle, hare been well to the 
fore." But this wldte-eaml gentleman lias all the run 
nf a patldock to himself and his harem, so no wonder be 
fee s full of himself. 

In .Inly, if wc have much rain, you had better see 
tint the roof of the fowMiousc does not leok. Even 
warm riin will brecliliseasc. Thcblnlsmaynotcntch 
o-.li, but they breathe an unwholesome dampness that 


Is produotive enough of diarrhoea. The remedy for this 
complaint is chalk you know, but when the disease 
seems to have broken out In the run, von liad better 
separate tbe healthy from the sick. Iftiierclsonly one 
or two birds down, yon may take those away ; if about 
equally divided, make temporary 'accommodatlou 
Bomewhere for the healthy, and remove them. Then 
treat tbe ailing. 

Keep everything extra clean now. In June It would 
have been well to have limewashed interiors. 1 do 
not remember that I reoommeiided tblo, but It Is not 
yet too late. The fowls will not now require so much 
feeding, if they have a grass run. But keep your laying 
hena well up to the mark by giving meat scraps or 
boiled bullock's lights vrith tlic soft food. Qrecn food, 
if they are coi)finc<l, they must have to peck at, and 
don't you forget It; but if you desire to make your 
birds slok, there are two sure ways of doing so : the 
first Is to leave the green stuff about to rot, and the 
second Is to keep the birds short of water.ortoflil up the 

dub ” every morning without washing it out. Slime 
soon settles and conferve grow in bml water, and these 
conferva have attachd to them tbe microbes of 
disease. 

Wee<l out fowls that are doing no good, fatten off and 
send to the market. If you want to make fowls pay, 
never keep one a day longer tlisn is necessary. 

Heplciiish the dust bath oftcu.aitd feed jour chickens 
very well. 

TiiL PiOEOX LoFT. -I think that in last month's 


Doings 1 told you about everythlngtlint was necemry 
for the liealthof the loft. Please read them over agaiu- 
We shall soon hare shows now if you are that way in¬ 
clined. 1 wish that more boys would go In for breeding 
fancy and show stock. 1 would t^e a pride and 
pleasure In giving them advice. But it mutt be 
remembered tliat breeding re^y good pigeons Is by no 
means haphazard work. You must have good stockto 
commence with, and yon must have time to devote to 
them and all their comforts, so you would have to be 
nearly always at home. Of course it is too late dot 
this season to think of it. Only If you liave a pen of 
birds of any bree 1 that are worth exhibiting, they niurt 
now be kept separate from the others, and fed and 
attended wuli much care. When shown there must 
not be a feather awry or broken, shortened or soiled. 

Any boy who means to do a big thing in showing 
should get a good book now. But, book or no book, you 
must liave a peep at shows now and then to eduent- 
your eye and memory. A boy with a llre-«t(wk fad, 
who is really a clever and a conscientions lad. is more 
to be iionoured and envied than the Shah of Persia 1 

TiiB Ayiart.—H ow have you got on with yom 
raiiarlcs? Have you a lot of nicely coloured cheeky 
youngsters who look as if oil the world belonged W 
them, and you were only a poor featherless slave. If lo 
voH should sell. Drive stiff private bargains or adver¬ 
tise in the “ Feathered World." “ Exchamw and Mart, 
or other such paper. Only keep the verj’ best: cluinty 
begins at home you know. • I fear 1 cannot tell you 
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how to aUtin?ui»h cock from hen. But the former 
ba.* a bolder ami more ucri^ht carriage, ami Is brighter 
and cheekier alto^ther. Hiiuiilicy i< a word iiuc to 
be found in liU lexicon. He i« usnitll.r longer too and 
not so chumpy. HU rolee U Iwid and clear and ringin i, 
and if he singe--wel], that is coticluilve. 

Continue to feed accoriliiig to ciicumetances, always 
judicicnulv. hut if breeiling is up, let the birds go on 
again to their usual plain diet. I liopc you iieeer forget 
soft water and green foo<l. with sand. It is rcall/ beat 
the water sliouM be flltert^ 

TfiR R tnHrriiy.—1 hare often advised you to lay np 
stores of withered stuff which you may get by the 
wayside fur boildiiig. hut I liave not always told you 
that you should choose suiiablnc after rain to do this, 
else the stuff will be dusty, and thU la bad, and liable 
to make them acratcli. A deal of wliat Ucailot mange 
iu tlie rabbit is, I am convinced, brought about by 
bail bedding. The poor bunny Itches and aemtehea, 
the dust get! Into the broken akin, tlion there la the 
piper to pay. Cleaiilineaa and a solution of borax will 
cure most sorts of ao^alted mange. 

Don’t forget that every rabbit butch ihonld have a 
hay-rack, and remember, too, tliat the hay ahouid be 
clean and sweet Feed well and give plenty of variety ; 
bca’ure of dump in food aud leakage lu roof of hutches, 
bunshine is v^uablc to the health of all oreatures, 
and nothing thrives withoat light, not even toad- 
atoola. ' 

Thk Krxxbl.—A dog should have most of Ida exer¬ 
cise in ihs mo-nlng or In the eool of tlie evening. To 
run A good dog along a dusty road imiler a broiling 
sun is rnlnous to coat and constitution. I am cun- 
sCaiitly querieil about feeding. If you Imvc onlv one 
dug it will be unnecessary to buv S,>twtt's biscuits 
except now and tlieu as a treat ^hese should, if the 
Jug can be got to eat them, be given dry and whole. 
A biscuit of this kind is a capital tidiig for tlie teeth, 
and tlie animal thus gets all the good of them : whereas 
If steeped in water, much of the nutriment Is wasted. 
Steopeil bnaJ an 1 household aciapf are good, but 
mind this, tne dog must hare Ids own diali, and be 
regularlv fed, not merely when you happen to tliink of 
it A light breakfast and a gnoil dinner at five or six, 
with ooeaiis of clean water in the interval. 

Oatmeid potridge and milk is an exce.lent change. 

The Ritchex 0.tRUEX.—It la to be hoped von liave 
plenty of greens now, hut I doubt It. the spring having 
been so dry. Anyway, be careful to plant whenever 
yon get an opportunity. As soon as potatoes are up, 
dowu should go oxhb.igc, a plant to every spadeful, 
because either this ur Scotch kail is Invalnablc in 
winter and In the early months of spring. Kail stands 
the weather best, and indeed is no good till the frost 
has touched it. Do not plant the short, but the tall 
sort Water everywhere if It be necessary, and keep 
down weeds. 

Wi>n)ow AND Flower aARDEXB.—There is little to 
lie done In either. For your window boxes ail your 
effects will have been planned and carried out long ago, 
nnd your beds and borders will be tidy and in full 
bluom. Remove deail leaver however, ease the earth 
about flowers, give liquid manure, rake, kill weeds, and 
attend to tlie edging and the walks. So shall your 
gardens prosper and bloom. 


thinking that he would )>e able to get a lot of good 
things as lie went Ins rounds about 3 A.U. But it 
didn't answer, lie gut a few uncommon uiotlia, it is 
true, but lliey were to kiiockinl about by tlie time 
they reached me that they weren't worth having. 
“Got a gi>u<l'uii CO give you tu-Jay, sir," be used to 
say, cheerfully, as he produced his captures. "Bold 
'uii, sir; ain't got a 'air on 'is 'ed, sir and then he 
would triumphantly show me a buff-tip ur yellow iiii. 
derwing, off whos>- thorax lie had rubb^ every particle 
of down. So I don't recommend you to employ a 
lamplighter. But you ought to get pteute of idee 
tidnga from the lamps yourself; and you will And the 
necessary ‘-swarming" excellent fur the muscles of 
your arms and legs. Don't, however, stand, while 
boxing a moth, on the narrow ledge of metal tliat 
encircles the stems of many lamp |xists about three 
feet from the ground, or the conse<)Uence8 will probably 
be a rapid deso nit, the escaiie of the moth, and the loss 
of much skin from your shiussnd ankles, to say uuthiog 
of tem|>cr. 

Keep the sweep-net going for beetles as longas there 
is any groeuneas lu the herbage. After about the 
middle of July beetles begin tu'dlniinUh In numb^ 
nnd you will And few save iiniler bark and In decaying 
wood. A dead rabbit or bird, liowever, will still prove 
attractive, and there Is something to be got by flsltlng 
in weedy streams and ponds. 

Try and And out which Insects are mlschievons and 
which ate nsefuL Even In aa ordinary garden a great 
deal can be done lu this way, and yon will be surprlwd 
to And what an Interesting study entomology reailv is, 
and how closely It Is connected witli onr own welfare 
aud even wrlth our own bodily health. 

III. Plaxiw.—I hope that no botanical rcoiler Is ex¬ 
pecting to And in this column a complete list of the 
plants which flower during July. 1 luivc muglilv 
counted them, and And that tliere ore eight hundred 
and eight; not including the ferns! So that the 
catalogue wouhl be a long one; and 1 can only mention 
one or two of special Interest. 

Look out in marshes for the siindcws, to which your 
attention will probably be ciille«l ty the dead flies, etc., 
adherlQg to the leaves. Tlie plants feetl upon th^, 
and extract their juices by some mistic clicraistry 
peculiar to themselves. In pools and ilitches yon may, 
perhaps, find the eccentric water soldier, which rises 
to the surface to flower in Jnly, and lies at the bottom 
all the rest of the year. Mure eccentric stUl is the 
bladderwort, wliich allures small fishes into selfacting 
traps, and kills and digests them very much as the 
sundews kill and digest flies. It floats fredy in the 
water, lias no roots, and during the present month 
poke-s up a clnstcr of yellow flowers; after which it 
retires Into private life for nearly a twelvemonth. 

Several orchids are to be found, chiefly on clialky 
billa The marsh orchis, however, must be lookM for 
in swampy ground, and the twaybladc and tl.e birds- 
ncst prefer wooda 


CHESS. 


6 (ch.), B-Q 3 (ch.). 4. K-K 8. R-R sq. 
5. R—Kt 8. R-R 2. 6, R—R 8, R*R 
mate. 

Problem No. 314.-1, R— Q B 8, K— K 5 
(or a). 2, Kt -B 6 mate, (o) Kt x Kl. 2. 
13—B 2 mate. Solved by W. T. Hurley, S. 
Brook, J. D. Tucker, J. McRobert. 

Problem No. 315.—1, R—Q B sq., Kt—K 6 
(or o, b). 2. Q - Q Kt 3, P X Q. 3, P—B 4 
mate, (a) B—K (5. 2, R— Q sq. (ch.), and 
8, Q or Kt mates accordingly. (6) Kt—Kt 5, 
2, g—Kt 2 (ch.), Kt—K 5. 3, Kt—B 7 mate. 
Solved by W. T. Hurley. 

Problem No. 816.—1, Q—Kt 6, P x Q (or 
a). 2, K—B 2, P X B (ch.) 8, KxPmate. 
(a) Kt-K 3. 2, R-B 3, K x Kt. 3, Q-Kt 
sq. mate. Solved by J. D. Tucker, W. T. 
Hurley. 

Problem No. 317.-1, R—K Bsq., PxR = 
R or Kt (or a, b). 2, Kt-B 3, K x Kt. 3, 
R-Q2mate. (a) Kt -B 4. 2, P—B 3 (ch.), 
K-K 6. S, Kt-B 5 mate. (6)P-B6. 2, 
B—K Kt sq., and 3, to Kt 4 mate. Solved 
by W. T. Hurley. 

Problem No. 318.-1, Q—B 6. and mate 
follows. Solved by S. G. Agar. Also 1, 
Q —Kt 3 and K B 7 by J. D. Tucker, A. W. 
Smith, B. O. Pearce. 

Problem No. 319.-1, B—R 7, B —Q 7 (or 
a, b). 2, R—B 7 (ch.), R covers. 8. R 
mates, (o) P- R 6. 2, R x Kt P (ih.), and 
then mates. (6) P—Kt 4, 2, R- Q 6 (ch.), 
R—K 4. 3, Kt mates. Solved by J. D. 
Tucker. 

Problem No. 820.—1, Q—Q 4 or B 3 (ch.), 
K—B 6. 2. g-K 3 (ch.), K—K 4. 3, g— 
Q 2, aud 4, g or Kt mates accordingly. The 
dual is prevented by Feska thus:—White, 
K~Q Kt 4 ; Q—K Kt 5 ; Kts~g B sq. and 
KKt6; Black, K—gO; R—Q8; Kt-Q R 
6 ; Ps—K 5 and K Kt 2. Also the following 
iscorrect;—White,K—KKtS; g—QKt 4; 
Kt-K B 8; P-Q B 3; Black, K—K 4; 
R-Ksq.; Kt-K Kt7; P-g 4. 

Problem No. 321.—1, Q—R 2 (ch.), B—B 
5 (ora). 2, Q-R 8, B—K 4 (cb.),3,R-B3 
mate, (a) Kt—B 5. 2, g—Q Kt 2, and 8, 
R mates. 

Problem No. 322.— 1, R—R sq.. B—K sq. 
2, Q—Kt sq., B—Kt 4. 3, Q—Kt sq. mate. 
Solved by J. D. Tucker. 


II.—Hatnral History. 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, e.b.8. 

1. Birds,— No work now for the egg-collector, whoae 
ocenpatioD, like Othello'a, ia gone, at any rate until 
next itprlug. But orultlioiogy doei not ooiulst in egg- 
coUectiug. Uany first-rate omlthoIo^sU never took 
an egg In their livw; and if a boy ouly cares to get 
together a number of eggs, without soquiring any 
knowledge of the birds that laid them, be had better by 
far collect stamps, or crests, or buttons, or the names 
of railway engines, or even (like one boy I knew) old 
■toel nibs. I don't write, and I won’t write, for the 
mere oollector, who is a miscbievoui auUancc, and 
ought to be put down by the foroc of popular opinion. 
And If I thought that these monthly " Doings " woui>l 
ill any way encourage him, so far as 1 am personalty 
concerned they should appear no more. 

One or two of the summer visitors will already be 
leaving uh. The old cuckoos nearly always fly before 
the end of the month, leaving the young ones to follow 
later on. The swifts, too, do not always wait for the 
dog days. Make a note of the last dates upon which 
you see these two : and also mark the lateM day on 
which you hear the song of the migrants. 

IL I.V3ECT8.—Plenty to do this month. The beating 
stick may be left at home, but the palings will be veiy 
yroductive, and the treacle pot should be iu use every 
dark, warm evening. The more often yon sugar the 
tame round of treca, the more moths, as a rule, will 
Mme. I mention this becanse young collectors, on 
tr^Ung for the first or second time, are often disap. 
Pointe.! by the smallness of tho results. The fact is tliat 
•J**cle, when first applied, is very quickly absorbed by 
the bark. After it oas been applied ten or a doxen 
times, however, tho bark becomes saturated, and Uie 
"door Is not so quickly dispersed ; and the natural 
consequence is that more moths are attracted. Don't 
*Wr iwUngs or walls if you can help It. For some 
tliat I have never been quite able to grasp, 
•wlhi prefer trees: and the older anil more rugged the 
ttw. as a rule, the bettor. 

em H'l eye on the gas lamps every dark night, I 
employed a lamplighter one season to coUeet for me. 


Problem No. 841. 

By Percy Healev. 
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SOLDTIOKS. 

ProblemNo. 312.—1, R—g 7 (ch.), Kt x B. 
2, Kt—K 6, K X R. 3. kt—K7mate. Solved 
by W. T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker. 

Problem No. 313.—1, K Kt—B 7 (ch.), 
BxKt. 2. Kt-B 4 (ch.), B xKt. 3. R-Kt 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. G. P.—The second two-mover moy appear with a 
black F at Q B S. 

S. W. C.—No. SM is not a “mate," but a “self- 
mate." 


JUDGE HOT. 


{From ih“ JWfian.) 

By Rev. William CovCan, m.a. 


A Persian crowned with fame records 
A. That when a youth he rose each night 
To read the Koran, meditate, 

And pray to Allah for more light. 


While thus he prayed his father woke, 
A man of practised virtue he, 

Whose mind by wisdom’s lamp was lit, 
And heart by flame of charity. 


Thus spoke the youth : Thy other sons 

Behold in godless slumber lie, 

While 1 alone awake to praise 
The awful name of God on high.” 


Son of my soul," replied his sire, 

In words which touched his heart with 
shame, 

Know that 'tis better far to sleep, 

Than wake to give thy brethren blame." 
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Our SUMMER HUMBER is now ready at all booksellers'. 
Every boy slujuhi secure a copy. 


Lavckr.— The only Englishman to become Tope was 
Nicholas Brakospeare (Adrian iv.). who lived in the 
reign of our Henry U. We have had a coloured 
platenf medal ribbons, but not of medals. The medals 
would be either gold, silver, or bronas. Engravings 
of them all were ^ven iQ Mr, Gordon's articles on the 
medals of the British Army and Navy in our eleventh 
volume. 

R p. J.—Write to the locomotive superintendent of 
the railway. He will tell you from whom photo- 
graplis of his engines are to be obtained. 

C.Walkkii.— It depends on what gameyouare playing. 
There are several games of dominoes: nine of tlicia 
are given in the " Bov's Modern Plu.vmnte," in which 
book the matter Boeins to be gone iuto at greater 
length tlian elsewhere. 

PBlWi’nilSO and HK.tLTll (Perspiring).—If to a large 
extent, or at night in bed, it is a sigu of debility. 

Bf-MOKS (Draper).—It is very likely bunions. Better 
let a medical man examine ibe feet. 

Ft.ow OF TF_tiia FRorfoSE tVB (Emmaiiucl).—Probably 
caused by some obstruction to the laclirynial duct 
ttiat ougtit to convey tlie tears through iuto Hie 
1 ) 080 , is is a case for a surgeon. 

Iiii'Rovixo THE Cui>iT( Replica).—Swimming, boating, 
and dumb-bells or Indian clubs. 

VAHicOfiK Teix (Boadster).—You shouldn’t ride. Sec 
a doctor. 

NoVl'.-i Lector.—A ny bookseller will get the last part 
of either “ Indoor‘Games" or " Outdoor Games ” for 
you for sixpence if you give him the order and the 
money. 

S Cu.MEST.—1. To be a naval selioolmaster you must 
'have passo-i tlirough a recognise-! training college, 
and obtainal at least a third-class certificate, and bo 
of good cliuractcr, or you must liave been trained at 
Greenwich School as a Stlioolmaster; and preference 
Is always given to the Greenwich men. 2. “ The 
Willoughby Captains" was in the stTth volume. It 
has not yet been reprinted in the Bookshelf Senes. 
Inquirek.—W c are infonnoil that A. C. P. 
have something to do with the College of Pre¬ 
ceptors Associateship. There arc so many initials 
that yon can hardly be expected to know them all. 
DOROTUV.—The Secretary. G. P. 0., will send you par¬ 
ticulars of qualifications and examinations if you 
write to him. 

Carolus.—T he first Is a Queen Elizabeth shilling, and 
worth half-n-crown ; the s-’conil is what it says it is, 
and is worth two[>eDce; the third is a George the 
Third halfpenny. 

S.VTLOR, Uroknt INQUIRFJI, HaRWARP and otbera.- 
Apply to t lie Superluteudent, Mercantile MarineOfficc, 
Poplar, £. 

As Old Hf-adeu, H. M. S,. .Vloxf- and others.—Apply 
to Otuef CIvrk. EmigranU' Inquiry Office, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W. 

H. BoDkRTS,—Gxiilic arid Will take out the stain of 
ink and chloride of lime in weak solution will take 
out the stain of o.xalie a-nd. tliat is if the paper be 
white. TervoM stains are geiierally touched over 
first with protocliluii'le uf tin, which deoxidises the 
iron. 


AI-ARJIF.)).-1. .\iaiiv -iriiithoiotfixts tt.-i' air guiis., liut 
there is nothing lioisnli-ss. Even a bow makes some 
noise. 2. Consult a doctor. 

F. N. IL—Acting sub-licutenanta come home after 
passing in Beotnanship. aud are sent to the Royal 
Naval College, where they liavc to stay six months, 
an-l then 1)6 examined in navtgacioii. If they fail to 
pass, they lose three months' time: and U they fail 
to pass at the cml of tlic seventh month, they are 
discharged from tlic service. 

X. Y. Z.—The articles on moving mo-lels—ships, wind¬ 
mills, and so on—arc in our “ Indoor Gamea" 

A Weuii Reader, and otliers.—Tlie articles on dumb¬ 
bells are in the secoud part of “ Indoor Games." 

E M. F.—If you liave access to tlic book, but cannot 
borrow it, why do you not copy the article out '/ Tlie 
volume containing it is still in print, but not to any 
extent. 

Camera.- Wc liad a scries of articles on camera 
making in our very last volume. Refer to it. 

YoRKSuiRFk—The “Ocean Wave" articles appearoi 
twelve years ago, and there have been changes since 
then, so that it wonlcl be better for yon to apply for 
particulars direot to bcadquarters. 

W. Nixox.—At ten o'clock every morning, at tlic St. 
Martin’s Lane end of tlic National Gallery you will 
find two sailors from tlic training ships on tlie look¬ 
out for recruits. Go there and ask tliem. 

T. Sjiith.—M ix together half-aii-ouiice each of nitric 
acid and snlphnric acid, and add a quarter of an ounce 
of bichromate of potash. Rub the coins oi-er with 
this, wash them in clean water, and dry tlicni. Min<l 
your fingers. A simpler plan is to ilropthem into 
nitric acid, pick them out and drop them into water : 
but when they are very dirty and covered willrvetdi- 
gris, the first metliod is the best. 

Saltire.— 1. Boutell’s Heraldry, perhaps; or Cussans ? 
.Ask your bookseller; tliey are much alike, ami no 
worse than the rest of tlie books on tlie subject. 2 . 
Tlie shield is iu all llie illustrated iiecragcs, aud you 
cau count the quarterings for yourself. 

H. H. L.—Don’t. 

Kixo Alerkd, U. Thomas, A.=riRANT, and otiicri— 
We canuot advise boys on the cuoice of a profession, 
and if YOU want particulars of an examination, you 
should write tothe address given In tlie notices in tlie 
newsiapers, or to the headquarters, wlicrever they 
may be. 

Lfattor.- Flannel is said to come from gwlanen, the 
Webli for wool, or from Llanelly, where it used to be 
mode, or from laiiula, the iMtin for little wool. It 
used to be flancUa or flannen, and afterwards flannell. 

M.AYiitLLOSioUi*.—1. Tlicrc Is no one liook on the sub¬ 
jects. 2. The |)Ocms that appmr in the " B.0.1*.’] can 
be recited at puldic euteriaiiimcnls, on condition 
tliat tlicir source is olcarly nicutioned on the pro¬ 
grammes and announcements. 

Haiiuikr.—O ut of print now, except in “Outdoor 
Games." 

A New Re.miku.—O ur articles on making bin! cages 
iuive been reprinted in “ Indoor Games." 

Swfatinu wmi.H Rmixo (Douglas Man).—No. hut 
you can’t be iu voty hard form. Keep it up, au\ liow. 


SiXTKEx.—Tlie book is very old and quite out of dat& 
You would find Miss Gierke’s “History of Astronomy 
of great interest, althougli it may not give you ail 
the iutormatiou you want. Sir R. 6. Ball’s “Star 
Land" and Mr. Dunldn’s “ Midnight Sky areals) 
capital books on the general subject. 

C. H. P.—Tlie Sontli Pole is more difficult of access, and 
further away from tlie ports where sucli vessels are 
fitted ont. so tliat an expedition to it ivould c<i<i 
tnorCa Wc Bc«t ao expedition to it in IH41 under wif 
James Boss. See “ Thrones of the Icc Kiug ” in our 
fifth volume. 

CnowiXG Oars (Pons Aslnorum).—There are litdp 
glasses sold for the piir]>»se. Or you may find Hie 
tiny trees in liUMdrciLs in Eppiiig Forest. 

Daffodil-s (Flora).—1. Let the green die down, smi 
lift to jicrform division of bulbs in July or August- 
2. It entirely depends on tlie season. By alt rocaii- 
have erwuses and snowdrops, tulips aud h>acuith»- 
iu the siiring. Then blue lobelia, with ^Iden 
pvretlirum along the box eiigmondasbowof bedding 
jiiiints l« 2 liiud. But wo like to sec little ferns aud 
trailing flowers. 

AsKLMi TOO MUCH (Manitobon).-Wc wish you every 
luck aud joy on your voyage aud after, but w hat you 
ask is impossible. To answer one of your queaiou^ 
would take a column, and you ask five. Just Uve 
much as you do here, only eat less meat; be alsuy-' 
iu the open air If possible* and wear light clothes. 

pARR-AKEirr Bare (T. G. C.).^Hemps>ee<l again! 
Fancy feeding on liemp I You do make us rros'-' 
Poor bird! 

Tumour ox Rabbit (H. Prestoe).—A few niimbcri 
iMck we gave a rabbit’s dietary. Stick to that, aud 
you will not have tumours, 

Waxted a Laxterk (Lant. Jack).—The little bullT- 
eye sold at all ironmongers’. Get one to shut up i'> 
front like a policeman’s. You should baveyoureye) 
seen to. 

Hum SiiouLUBR (liop-sidcd).—It isa case for surgicH 
examination. We could give no ad>-iee that wuiild 
eertalidy benefit you. You do not even state your 
age. 

Tashxg Homers (Perplexed).—Breed from them. 
vouug will sUy; tlic others often tty away if tn*-' 
Wvc the chance. 

Pku'e or NewfouxdlandS (Jeannie Deans).— In iH* 
breed, as in all others, all depends uj>ou the (wligre?. 
loiiit*, health, etc, You mav get a weed for thm' 
shUlings. but a puppy of promise is worth nf^f'’ “ 

twenty guineas. S5oe advertising columns of 

Keeper ’’ or “ F'ield.” 

CiiRiSTJUH No. Pafeu ox Health tGrateful>.--'r"V 
gill.) you are the Iwttcr for it. You may take i-*' 
syrup for months if you omit a few days na« aai 
t'licii. But trust wore to hygieuc than to mtdicua'* 

Verv i.iKF. PuisoNTXo (E. P. H.).—Ypry 
fooling rather, and consequent ioflanimation. 
the divtarv card in our February part of “ Douifs. 
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CIIAPTKR XVIIl. —A WHITK KLKPnAST. 

T uk wartlen n,'ttii‘ncd frtiiii I.Kiulon by 
the hiKt train, wliich w a-, an hour lnt-> 
on arrival at Milbnrnlmin. Oi’j.' i i.sult of 
this impnnctuality Ava:-: tint Loblr. w.n 
asleep, and bo the lueetiiiK oi r^ ten llu-ni 
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vaa deferred nntil next morning. It took 
place in the breakfast-room. Papa en¬ 
tered with brisk and majestic step, to find 
Bobby and his mother already seated at 
the table. 

In spite of previous injunctions the boy 
seemed to have forgotten that he ought to 
stand up when his papa entered the room. 
Instead of doing so, the boy stole one fur¬ 
tive glance towards the great man, and 
then bent his face over the table-cloth. 
A whispered reproof from the fond mother 
brought him to his senses. He jumped 
up like a jack-in-the-box, sending his 
chair skittering backwards on the oaken 
floor with noise as of a clatter of musketry 
—its progress being checked eventually by 
collision with a new and handsome side¬ 
board which the warden had lately pur¬ 
chased. 

Bobby’s “ How d’ye do ? ” blurted out 
with a jerk, was drowned by his step¬ 
father’s agitated appeal—“ Take care, my 
boy! You must move more gently and 
have some regard for our nerves ami the 
furniture ! Never mind—it was an acci¬ 
dent—-I hope the rosewood is none the 
worse.” 

The warden proceeded to examine the 
wounded sideboard. Ho rubbed it with 
his silk handkerchief, and then turned to 
salute his stepson. 

” Well. Booby, we haven't met since 
the examination.” 

A stateU* hand-shake followed on the 
part of the senior, ami a passive surrender 
of a flabby paw on the part of the junior, 
who said in a quick flurried manner, 
” Awfly sorry—didn’t mean to.” 

So they sat down to breakfast. Bobby 
was decidedly cowed in presence of his 
new relation, and took no part in the con¬ 
versation except to answer in mono¬ 
syllables when directly addressed. As 
soon as he could do so with propriety, the 
boy shutfled out of the room and made 
his way into^he quadrangle, where, after 
mooning aimlessly about for some time, 
ho crossed over to the sunny side of the 
chapel, and began kicking at the corner 
of a buttres.s —apparently trying his best 
to chip the squared stone. 

Presently ho heard his mother calling 
him from the open window of the break¬ 
fast-room. 

“ Bobby darling, papa would like to 
have a little talk with you. Come to the 
libra ry.” 

This siiiiimous wa.s obeyed with evident 
reluctance, for a private conference with 
papa was about the last thing in the 
world that Bobby would have selected 
from choice. 

The warden was anxious to ascertain 
the compass of his stepson’s attainments. 
It would be best to know the worst at 
once. Being a man of much self-impor¬ 
tance. 1)0 dreaded anything that might 
reflect a shaile of discredit upon himself, 
and it seemed only too probable that 
liobby might play tho part of tho moon 
in a solar eclijise, to liide a portion of his 
brilliant light from beaming on the 
world. 

Come in, Bobby, my boy,” he said, 
as a clumsy knock sounded at the door. 

In came Bobby the boy, looking like a 
shorn sheep. He shuflied to a chair 
which the warden placed for him. and 
sat down with his legs dangling and feet 
turned inwards. 

“ Now, Bobb}', I want to hear you read 


and construe a little Latin and Greek. I 
must see what class you will take. What 
authors have you read ? ” 

As this question evoked no answer, the 
warder, further explained his meaning by, 
What Latin book did you read last 
term ? ” 

Oh, I don’t know what it was called 
—the cover was off.” 

” Was it Ovid or Ciesar ? ” 

” It may have been—one of those chaps 
—we always called it ’Lectus.” 

” Oh, Delectus; didn’t you do anything 
elto '? ” 

” Yes, sometimes it was histor}' ? ” 

” Livy or Tacitus ? ” 

‘‘I daresay—about Henry vni and 
those chaps.’’ 

Tho warden stared at his scholar. So 
far things did not look hopeful. 

“ What Greek did you do ? ” 

" I began the letters. Old I’oco said it 
wasn’t any good.” 

The warden looked an indcscribablclook, 
and groaned audibly. 

” Do you mean to say you haven't done 
any Greek ? ” 

No- they wouldn’t let mo. I wanted 

to, because the chaps that did Greek-" 

“ Never mind that. Look here, just read 
over those four lines ” (the warden put 
a booh on tlie table in front of Bobby, and 
pointed to the place), *‘and then make 
out tho sense—there’s a vocabulary at 
the end.” 

Bobby bent over the book, and soon 
began his researches in the distant regions 
at the end. Then he fidgeted about and 
scraped his boots on the carpet, causing 
his step-father to gnash his teeth and funic. 
Presently he said in an ill-tempered voice, 
“They don't put the words—I can’t find 

“ It comes from treit, of course ! ” sug¬ 
gested tire warden. 

Bobby had not even the grace to say 
*• thank you,” but he turned over more 
pages, and wliispered to himself arbor, 
arborcs. Tho warden had been walking 
up and down behind Itobby’s chair, 
glaring fiercely at tlie hack of the boy's 
head, and pondering the most awful 
thoughts in his heart. He heard the 
muttered word arhorca, and shied like a 
restive horse. He stopped—he bent over 
the boy ; he laid his hand heavily on his 
shoulder, aud a.sked him what he was 
doing. 

“ Don’t! You hurt me ! ” said Bobby, 
with a doleful whine. “ Yon told me it 
came from treca, and I was only looking 
it out.” 

“ J.ook here instead one moment,” said 
the warden. “ Are vou trying to plav the 
fool?” 

“No, sir—I’ve nearly done it, sir—I 

think I could do it if 1 knew what-” 

“ Well, read it aloud and constnie.” 
Halting and stumbling over the syl¬ 
lables, makingfalsc quantities, and goading 
the demented warden to absolute frenzy, 
Bobby had given his own rendering of the 
line Denique itincre trium dicrum con- 

feefo, Caaar .when the warden 

stopped him in a sepulchral voice trem¬ 
bling visibly: 

“ Don’t go any further.” 

Bobby looked round, wondering what 
would come next. Hu could only see a 
portion of his step-father's long black coot, 
and supposed he was waiting for him to 
construe. So lia began : 


“ Denique and ten apiece, iiinere by 
the road, trium of the trees ”- 

The next moment Bobby found hiraseli 
seized violently by the shoulder, and 
dragged sideways from the chair. The 
warden had him by tho collar with his 
left hand; his right arm was uplifted as 
if to strike. But it descended gently 
after all, and grasped the opposite side of 
Bobby’s collar. Then, while adminisleriDg 
severe shakes, the warden profiled h:s 
stepson towards the door. Bobby, feeling 
half strangled, and unable to howl, heard 
sundry exclamations which seemed to be 
playing football between his stepfather's 
teeth. 

The door was torn open, and he was 
expelled with a push which sent him yards 
down the passage. Fortunattiy it was a 
long passage, and his mother was not 
within hearing; and by the time Bobby 
reached the ihrther end he had some¬ 
what reco^•ered his composure. He was 
familiar enough with outbursts of im¬ 
patience on the part of those who bad to 
concern tliemseh es with his studies. 

So now he just wriggled his shoulders 
and smudged his fingers over his collar, aud 
then he found his way tO his bedroom, and 
got out a forked stick and bit of elastic, 
to make a catapult. This occui>ation scon 
engrossed his attention, and bani^h ‘d ail 
thonglits of his interview in the libniiy. 

It was not thus with the warden. 

Even ns one who fishes from a beat on 
the sea for rock-whiting is disconcc-rltd 
when he has boated a lively conger, nor 
knows he how to disengage the book i;or 
to grapple with the unwelcome wrigglci. 
so felt the warden towards his new 
•scholar. 

Oh that he had listened to the advice 
of his examiners! "What would hi' 
colleagues think of his scholar—his own 
stepson ? He sat over his writing tal'k, 
his nervous fingers passed through his 
hair and digging like claws into his head: 
his legs bent under him, his teeth clenched, 
his lips separated in a wild distorted grin 
—the picture of misery and despair. 

A light footfall sounded along tho 
passage. There was a gentle timidknock 
at the door, and his wife's pretty face 
peeped in. Then she entered. 

“ Oh 1 so the ordeal is over 1 and how did 
my darling acquit himself, Aubrey ? ’ 

Aubrey had somewhat relaxed tho 
awful expression which had been fixed 
upon liis countenance. With an eflort ho 
shut his eyes and shook out the wrinklts 
from his foreliead, and banished thi 
savoge, bewildered stare. But his hands 
quivered and twitched nervously; hisfaoo 
was blanched and haggard, and his 
aspect of general dejection struck tho 
sweet lady with alarm. Leaning over 
the back of his chair, she laid one hand on 
his shoulder and smoothed his brow with 
the other. 

“Oh. Aubrev, what is the matter'. 
Tell me!” 

“ Nothing much, my love; like your 
boy in the examination, I don't feel nw- 
It will soon pass.” 

And rising from his chair, the warden 
walked to the window and then back to 
the fireplace. Mrs. Camborne bad 
down, and was following him with fond 
apprehension. ^ 

“ Shall I send for the doctor, . 4 ubrev. 
I can’t bear to see yon look sowretclied- 

“ No, my dear. There's nothing the 
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matter that the doctor can cure. I was 
rather tipset by finding how liopelessly 
ig —how lamentably stiip—how—how 
},Toasly they must have neglected your 
boy at Porchester’s—that’s all.” 

And the warden covered his face with 
liis hand as he leant against the mantel¬ 
piece, as if to shut out the hideous night¬ 
mare. 


Mrs. Camborne started with amazement. 
“ What ? Bobby ! Stupid ? Ignorant ? 
How can you say such dreadful things ? 
I don’t understand. Didn’t he please you 
with what he did ? Tell me.” 

” Hopeless, my dear—utterly and 
absolutely—there’s nothing more to say.” 

And the warden—model of scholastic 
dignity, at whose nod the mayor and 

( To le {ottfiined.) 


corporation, rector, justices of the peace, 
and all other influential members of the 
borough of Milburnhain bowed tlieir 
heatls—he, the noble, the gifted, the 
distinguished ornament of society, the 
pillar of erudition, the man of calm judg¬ 
ment and well-balejicod mind, covered 
his face with his hands, wliUe his whole 
frame heaved like the troubled sea. 


RODOLPHE DE GORTZ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author <tf "Adrijt in the Paciiif” “ 77ii» CUj’fir-r of thr Clo:-hf -'te. 


T he catastrophe was imminent. Franz 
could only prevent it by rendering 
the baron incapable of executing his 
plan. 

It was then eleven o'clock at night. 
With no further fear of being discovered, 
Franz resumed his work. Tlie bricks 
were easily taken out of the wall, but its 
thickness was such that half an hour 
elapsed before the ' opening was large 
enough to admit him through. 

As soon as he set fix)t in this chapel, 
open to all the win<ls that blew, he felt 
himself refreshed by the night air. 
Through the gaps in the roof and window- 
fr.aines the sky could be seen, witli the 
light clouds driving before the breeze. 
Here and there were a few stars, which 
were growing pale in the light of the moon 
HOW' rising on the horizon, 

Franz’s object w’as to find the door 
which opened at the end of the chapel, 
by which the Baron de Gortz and Orfanik 
had gone out: and, crossing tlie nave 
obliquely, he advanced towards the apse. 

This was in tlie darkness where none 
of the moonlight penetrated, and liis foot 
stumbled against the mins of tlie tombs 
and the fragments fallen from the roof. 

At last, at the very end of the apse, 
behind the reredos. in a dark corner Franz 
felt a mouldy door yield before his hand. 

This door opened on to a galh ry which 
apparently traversed the ouh-r widl. 

By it the baron and Orfanik had entered 
the chapel, and by it they had just de¬ 
parted. 

As soon as Franz w’as in the gallery 
he again found himself in complete dark¬ 
ness. After winding about a good deal 
wi*chont either a rise or a fall, he was cert ain 
that he was now on a level with the in¬ 
terior courts. 

Half an hour later the darkness did not 
seem to be so deep; a kind of half-light 
glided through several lateral openings in 
the gallery. 

Franz was able to walk faster, and 
reached a large casemate contrived under 
the platform of the bastion which flanked 
the left angle of the outer wall. 

This casemate was pierced with narrow 
loopholes, through which streamed the 
rays of the moon. 

In the opposite wall was an open 
door. 

Franz’s first care was to place himself 
at one of the loopholes so as to breathe 
the fresh night breeze for a few seconds. 


CITAVTER XVI. 

But just as he was moving away he 
thought he saw two or three shadowy 
shapes moving at the lower end of the 
OrgaJl plateau, which was now- full in the 


moonlight up to the sombre masses of the 
pine-forest. 

Franz looked again. 

A few men were moving about on the 
plateau just in front of the trees—doubt¬ 
less the Karlsburg police brought by 
Rotzko. Had they, then, decided to 


attack that night in the hope of surprising 
the occupants of the castle, or wore tlioy 
waiting for daybreak ? 

It required considerable effort on 


Franz’s part not to shout and call Rotzko, 
who would have heard and recognised his 
voice. But the shout might reach the 
donjon, and before the police had scaled 
the wall Rodolphe de Gortz would have 
had time to put his device in action and 
escape by way of the tunnel. 



Several men were still on the edge of the fir wood." 
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door, vhere the etaircase resumed Its 
upward course. 

He put his foot on the first step, rested 
both his hands agsdnst the wall, and began 
to ascend. 

All was silent. 

The room on the first floor was not 
inhabited. 

I’ranz hurried on up to the land¬ 
ings which gave access to the 
higlser floors. 

When he reached the third land¬ 
ing his foot found no further steps. 
There the staircase ended at the 
highest floor of the donjon, that 
which was crowned by the crenel¬ 
lated parapet from wliich formerly 
floated the standard of the Barons of 
Gortz. 

In the wall to the left of the 
landing there #a8 a door which was 
shut. 

Through keyhole and crevice 
filtered rays of light. 

Franz listened, and heard no 
sound inside the apartment. 

Looking through, he could see 
only the left side of the room, which 
was in a bright light, the rest being 
in darkness. 

Franz gently opened the door. 

A spacious apartment occupied 
the whole of this upper floor. On 
its circular walls rested a panelled 
roof, the ribs of which met in a 
heavy hos.s in the centre. Thick 
tapestry with figure subjects covered 
the walls. Some old furniture, 
cupboards, sideboards, armchairs, 
and stools were scattered about in 
artistic disorder. At the windows 
hung thick curtains, which pre¬ 
vented any of the light within from 
shining without. On the floor was 
a thick woollen carpet on which no 
footstep made a sound. 

The arrangement of the room 
was at least peculiar, and as he 
entered it Franz was struck \vitli 
the contrast between its light and 
dark portions. 

To the right of the door its end 
was invisible in the deep gloom. 

To the left, on the contrary, was 
a sort of platform, the black dnap- 
ing of which received a powerfiil 
light, due to some apparatus of 
concentration so placed iu front of 
it as to bo unseen. 

About twelve feet from this plat¬ 
form, from which it was separated 
by a screen about brea.st-high, was 
an ancient, long-backed armchair, 
whh'h the scr-.'(-n kept in a hall- 
light. 

Ne.ir the chair was a little table 
with a cloth on it, and on this was 
a rcctiinguhir box. 

Tliis box was about twelve or 
tiftcen inches long and five or six 
wide, and the cover, encrusted with 
jewels, was raised, showing tliat it 
contained a metallic cylinder. 

As lie entered the room Franz 
siw that the armchair was occupied. 

Its occupant did not move, but sat 
with his head leaning against the back of 
the chair, his eyes closed, his right arm 
extended on the table, his hand resting 
against the box. 

It was Rodolphe de Gortz. 

^Vas it to abandon himself to sleep for 


Franz succeeded in restraining himself, 
and moved away from the loophole. 
Crossing the casemate he went out at 
the other door and continued along the 
gallery. 

Five hundred yards farther on he arrived 
at the foot of a staircase which rose in 
the thickness of the walls. 


Franz went up quietly, listening but 
bearing nothing, and after twenty steps 
reached a landing. 

There a door opened on to the terrace 
which surrounded the donjon at the height 
of the first floor. 

Franz glided along this terrace, and, 
taking care to keep in shelter behind the 


Had he, then, at last arrived at the 
donjou, in the centre of the place of arms ? 
It seemed so. 

But this staircase might not be the 
principal one giving access to the different 
floors. It was composed of a series of 
circular .steps, arranged like the thread of 
a screw, within a dark, narrow cage. 


parapet, looked out over the Orgall 
plateau. 

Several men wore still on the edge of 
the fir wood, and there was no sign of 
their coming nearer the castle. 

Resolved to meet the baron before he 
fled through the tunnel, Franz went 
round the terrace, and reached another 
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a few honrs that the baron desired to 
pass this last night on the upper door of 
the donjon ? 

No ; that could not be, after what Franz 
had heard him say to Orfanik. 

The Baron do Gortz was alone in this 
room, and, conformably to the orders he 
had received, there could be no doubt 
that Orfanik had already escaped along 
the tunnel. 

And La Stilla? Had not Rodolplie de 
Gortz said that he would lioar her for a last 
time in this Castle of the Carpathians 
before it was destroyed by the explosion ? 
And for what other reason would he have 
come back to this room, where doubtless 
slie came each evening to fascinate him 
witli her song. 

^Vh6re, then, was La Stilla ? 

PVanz saw her not, heard her not. 

After all, what did it matter, jiow tha 
Rodolphe de Gortz was at his mercy ? 
Franz restrained himself from speaking. 
But in his present state of excitement, 
would he not throw himself on this 
man he hated as he was hated, this man 
who had carried off La Stilla—La Stilla, 
living, and mad—mad for him ? 

Franz stole up stealthily to the armchair. 
He had but to make a step to seize the 
baron, and he had already raised his 
hand— 

Suddenly La Stilla appeared. She was 
standing on the platform in the full blaze 
of the light, her hair undone, her arms 
stretched out, supremely lovely in the 
white costume of Angelica in “ Orlando,” 
just as she had appeared on tlie bastion of 
the castle. Her eyes, 6xed upon the young 
count, gazedinto the very depths of Ins soul. 

It was impossible that P’ranz could not 
be seen by her, and yet she made no ges¬ 
ture to call him to her, she opened not 
her lips to speak to him. Alas ! she was 
mad. 

Franz was about to rush forward to 
seize her in his arms, to carry her off. 

La Stilla had begun to sing. 'With¬ 
out stirring from his chair, Baron de 
Gortz had leant forward to listen. In 
the paroxjpin of ecstasy, the dilettante 
breathed her voice as if it were a perfume. 
Such as he liad been at the performances 
in the halls of Italy, so was he now 
in this room, in infinite solitude, at the 
summit of this donjon which towered over 
Transylvania! 

Yes, La Stilla sang! She sang for 
him—only for him! It was as though 
a breath exhaled from’her lips, which 
seemed to remain with a movement. 
But if reason had left her, at least her 
artist soul remained in its plenitude. 

Franz also stood entranced with the 
charm of this voice he had not heard for 
five long years. He was absorbed in tlie 
ardent contemplation of this woman he 
had thought he should never see again, 
and who was there, alive, as if some 
miracle had resuscitated her before his 

Franz hardly breathed. His whole life 
was bound up in the music. _ A few 
measures more and it would end in all its 
incomparable purity. But the voice began 
to fail. It seemed as though La StiUa 
hesitated as she repeated the words of 
poignant grief— 

“Voglio morirc." 

Would ^e fall on this platform as she 
bad done on the other ? 


She did not fall, but her song fell silent 
on the very same note it had done at San 
Carlo, biie uttered a cry, and it was 
the same cry Franz had heard on that 
night. 

And yet La Stilla still stood there, with 
her adored look, the look that awoke all 
the deepest feelings of the young man's 
heart. 

■ Ph-anz leapt towards her. He would 
carry her away from this room, away 
from this cjislle. 

.4nd he. found himself face to face w itii 
the baron, who had just risen. 

“Franz de Telek!” exclaimed Ro- 
dolpho de Gortz. “ Franz de Telek, 
escaped-" 


But Franz did not answer, and, ruuning 
forward, be cried— 

“ Stilla, my dear StiUa I Here I find 
you—alive! ” 

“ Alive 1 La StiUa alive I ” exclaimed 
Baron de Gortz, in bitter irony. “Alive! ” 
continued Rodolphe de Gortz. “ Well, 
then, Franz de Telek, try and take her 
away from me 1 ” 

Franz stretched out his arms to her, 
whose eyes were ardently fixed on his. 
At the same instant Rodolphe stooped, 
picked up a dagger, and rushed at the 
motionless figure. 

p’ranz threw himself on him to tmm 
away the blow with which she was 


threatened. He was too late, and the 
knife stnick her to iho lioart. 

And as the blow was given there was 
a crash of breaking glass, and with the 
fragments wliich fiew to all parts of the 
room, La StiUa vanished. 

PVanz remained as if lifeless. He could 
not understand. Had he also gone mad ? 

And then Rodolphe do Gortz cried— 

“ La Stilla again escapes, Franz do 
Telek ! But her voice—her voice remains 
to mo! Her voice is mine, mine alone, 
and will never belong to another.” 

Franz would have thrown himself on 
the baron, but his strength failed him, 
and he fell unconscious on the floor. 

Rodolphe do Gortz did not even notice 


the young count. He took tho box from 
the table, he nisliod from tho room down 
to the first terrace of tlie donjon, and was 
runniiyi round it to gain the other 
door when there was the report of a 
gun. 

It was Rotzko, who, from the slopo of 
the counterscarp, ha<l just shot at tho 
Baron de Gortz. 

The baron was unhurt, but tho buUet 
shattered the box ho held iu his arms. 

He uttered a terrible cry. 

“Her voice—her voice! he repeated. 
“ Her soul—La Stilla’s kouI— it is ruined 
—ruined—ruined ! ” 

And then, with his hair bristling and 



“ShCBves of flames sprang to the clouds." 
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liis hands clenched, he was seen to run 
along the terrace, shouting— 

“ Her voice—her voice ! They have 
taken away from mo her voice! ” 

And he disappeared through the door 


C ouRAQB under lire is hap}ii1,v common 
enough. It crops up in every form of 
incident developed by the field of battle. 
Especially does it appear when men rush out 
single-handed, amidst a shower of deadly 
missiles, to pick up a wounded comrade, and 
drag him into safety ; and it is such exhibi¬ 
tions of daring solf-sacrificc which to some 
extent reileom war from Uiuversai reproba¬ 
tion ; yet the spirit that prompts this sort of 
pluck, involving as it does total forgetfulness 
of self, is happily a.s frc<iuontI.v to be met 
with in times of peace as when opposing 
armies are at each other's throats. It is not 
only on the battle-field tliat we find it. where 
the enemy's bullets constitute the danger, 
but where sudden accident or unlooked-for 
peril arises, or where the forces of nature in 
many forms are arrayed against us. 

An instance of it worth recording came 
under my notice not long ago, although in 
this oase it was also a soldier who was the 
bci'o. Personally I have only to add that I 
happened to hear the anecdote one summer 
evening, when on a country walk I sought 
slictter from a passing shower at a little 
wayside inn. It was a tiny place, with but 
one sort of common room, where a few 
yokels and one or two small tradesmen of 
the neighbouring village were assembled for 
their nightly gossip. The landlord begged 
me to step in and take a scat, which I did, 
being tires], instead of standing under tho 
porch. I do not know how a soldier came to 
torm one of the company, but there he sat, 
a bronzed-faced, middle-aged sergeant of 
marines, comfortably smoking his short pipe, 
a conspicuous figure by reason of his scarlet 
uniform and three or four glittering medals 
adorning his breast. 

Somebody asked him which amongst the 
lot he was most proud cf, and when he had 
given one of them a flick with his Anger, 
saying “This,” the company unanimously 
called upon him to tell them how he won it. 

‘‘Well,” said be, clearing his throat, “you 
sec, gentlemen, I've had the luck, or the 
knack, or whatever you like to call it, of 


at tho moment Rotzko and Nic Deck 
were, witliout waiting for the police, striv¬ 
ing to scale the wall. 

Almost immediately a tremendous ex¬ 
plosion shook the whole exteut of Plesa. 

{To tte coiiiinueil.) 
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UNDER WATER. 

By 'W. W. Fen-n. 

saving one or two people's lives, but the most 
ticklish niid risky job of the sort I ever did 
happened in this way. It was when, as a 
very young man, I was in the Ca^e Mounted 
Police, k small detachment of us were 
detailed to escort a convoy on the latter part 
of its way down to the coast from one of the 
then newly-discovered diamond fields. We 
were to meet it at the head of a small lake, 
1 forget its name, somewhere up country on 
the road to Kimberley, and, having reacb^ tho 
spot one sultry afternoon, some of us dis¬ 
mounted and led our beasts down to the edge 
of the lake. I bad given my charger his till, 
and, after picketing him to a tree, strolled 
with one or two comrades on to a bit of u 
bridge which crossed the river flowing out of 
the lake. We were leaning over the wooden 
hand-rail, watching one of tho chaps en¬ 
deavouring to get his animal to the bank. 
For some incomprehensible reason nothing 
would induce the horse to approach the 
water. He seemed to have a horror of it, and 
no urging by fair means or foul Imd the least 
effect. 

“K?mount. Tom, remount.” called out 
several, for Tom Martin, that was the u'an's 
name, was on foot and tugging away at the 
bridle. Presently he sprang into the saddle, 
and, a bit angry I suppose, dug liis spurs 
fiercely into the animal’s flanks. He gave 
one plunge forward, and in an instant was 
up to his belly, nearly sending Tom over his 
head. Whether in dropping bock again into 
the pigskin, the rider’s lueU again galled tho 
horse, I can’t tell, but, as if not content with 
this much of a bath, the bn;tc made another 
plunge forward, probably into a bole, for he 
rolled over sideways in a second, and the two 
disappeared like a stone. 

The spot was not fifty yards above the 
bridge, and in almost a straight line from 
where I stood. Nothing was to be seen of 
man or horse, and there was nothing to mark 
the place but the widening circles of wave¬ 
lets and the air-bubbics rising to the surface. 

The fellows were all regularly taken aback 
by the sudden way in which the whole thing 


Siioavcs of 6ame sprang to the clouds, 
and an avalanche of stones fell on the 
Vulkan road. Bastions, curtain, donjon, 
chapel, were nothing but a pile of rums 
scatlored over the OrgaU plateau. 


came about. Nobody could do anything, it 
seemed, and for perhaps a minute nobody 
attempted anything. I don’t know what 
prompted me, but I saw that in all proba¬ 
bility poor Tom was bejng held down at the 
bottom by the animal's weight in some way. 
By a kind of instinct, I suppose, I chucked 
away my sabre, tore off my tunic, and kicked 
off my boots. Then over the handrail I 
went, being a good swimmer, and, get^g 
pretty nearly above the spot, dived. 

It was a mighty hard job getting down 
against the current, but, luckily, I hit right 
straight upon horse and mao, both, of course, 
still struggling and choking at the bottom. 
I had seized Tom, but it was no easy task 
then to lug him clear of the animal; bat, 
luckily again, he had become almost insen¬ 
sible, he didn't clutch at me, so after a bit I 
managed to release him and brought liim 
safely up to the surface. By this time two 
other men had swum out from the shore, and 
soon helped me to bring the poor chap safe 
to the bank. 

Well, gentlemen, that is about all. They 
seemed to think that but for toe ke must 
have been held down, tangled as he was, 
until it was loo late. Perhaps that’s true, 
but, anyways, I suppose I did save Iiis life, 
for when in the course cf an hour the horse 
floated up, he was dead. This little job 
seemed to get wind, and at last was heard of 
by the Royal Humane Society, and they pre¬ 
sented me, in a pretty speech from their 
chairman, with this medal. 

“ And you are more proud of that than 
even of your Victoria Cross?” asked one 
of the company. * 

“ That is 80 , gentlemen, if a man may 
be proud at all; but, you see, I think it wants 
a cooler head and more pluck perhaps to 
face deep water than heavy fire. Under fire 
you are half mad like with excitement, and 
don’t know what you are doing, or what any¬ 
body else is doing, but to pick a fellow out« bo 
has sunk to the bottom of deep water, wbj. 
you must be as cool as a cucumber, and have 
all your wits about you.” 


P EBIUP 8 not very many rea*lers of the 
“ B.O.P." have enjoyed a trip to Norway. 
But why should they not? It is compara¬ 
tively cheap, and the tour can be done inside 
a fortnight, including the voyage out and back. 
My friend Jack and I accomplished it at a 
very moderate cost, and we had a very good 
time of it. 

One Saturday afternoon in July found us 
on board the steamer Cit}/ of Ricltmorid, 
lying off Tilbury, with every tiling in readiness 
to carry us to “Norroway o'er the foam.” 
Going below in search nf our berths we 
found the purser expostulating with a num¬ 
ber of passengers who were dissatisfied 


A TRIP TO NORWAY. 

with the places allotted them, and it was 
quite amusing to listen to their complaints. 
One old lady said she wanted a cabin with 
two ports; there must be space in it for at 
least throe persons, but she alone must use the 
cabin; then again it was not to be near the 
bows, nor over the propeller, and on no 
account must it be near the engines! The 
purser, with a twinkle in his eye, said he 
would call the “ ship’s architect ” to advise 
liim on tho subject. We never hoard how 
the old lady was accommodated, ns we left 
these people squabbling, and found that, like 
the entorjirising small dog who runs off 
with the bone while his bigger fellows are 


quarrelling for it, we had the advantage of 
them, for we secured to our two selves a 
roomy cabin which would have accom¬ 
modated six. It was over the muck 
denounced propeller, but we soon got ufcU 
to it, and after tiring days in the keen Nof 
wegian air the monotonous thud seemed to 
furnish a lullaby to our sleep. 

I must ski]) over the incidents of the 
voyage. The first day we cruised in gloriow 
sunshine, and in the intervals between mesb 
nud the simple church service, wo sat and 
read under the awning, pr promenaded the 
deck. We watched the splendour of sunset 
on the North Sea, and, when the ®ooD 
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Rhimmered on the silent waters, and the 
deck became gradually deserted, we turned 
in and slept as sound as the proverbial top. 

When I awoke next morning Jack was 
etill sleeping the sleep of the tired. As I 
occupied the lower bunk, and there was 
nothing between us but a spring mattress, I 
could not resist the temptation to give him a 
surprise. By applying my knuckles to his 
flexible couch I was able to give him a very 
unpleasant sensation in the small of his 
back, and he jumped up with the growl of 
the sluggard awakened too soon. I may 
mention by the way that be endeavoured to 
have his revenge on a subsequent morning 
by trying to get a snap shot at me with a 
hand camera, while I was peacefully uncon¬ 
scious ; but 1 am happy to say that nothing 
came of the negative, and I was spared the 
indignity of his showing the photo round to 
our mutual friends as an evidence of his 
early rising habits during the tour. 

Another day on the boundless sea, and 
when we awoke on the third morning we 
were sailing up the Hardanger Fjord, on the 
south-west coast of Norway. Olimpses of 
the land were visible through the portholes, 
and I must confess these first impressions 
were not very encouraging. The steep 
rugged cliffs frowned gaunt and bare, except 
for sparse patches of green here and there 
where a house was visible. Tiny, doll-like 
dwellings they seemed, standing beside these 
giant cliffs, whose tops were capped with 
eternal snow. 

Soon we reached a place where the houses 
clustered a little more thickly, and boats 
were putting off from the landing stage. 
Here we had an opportunity of going ashore, 
and, taking a sleigh ride over the narrow 
neck of land which separated us from Odde, 
n little town at the end of the winding fjord, 
the first stopping place of our steamer. 
Sleighing in July ! Just think of it, and 
can you wonder that we could not resist the 
temptation ? On reaching the shore, there 
was a short drive and a stiff walk up the 
mountain side, before we reached the snow 
plateau of the Folgefonde, at the edge of 
which a number of sleighs were awaiting us. 
Then commenced the drive across the 
beautiful glittering glacier. The scene was 
wildly grand and striking, and the blood 
coursed hotly in our veins, while our ears 
tingled in tbs keen atmosphere as we raced 
over the crisp, bard snow. In an hour and a 
half we were on the other side, and were 
looking down on a peaceful valley, where 
summer life was seen in striking contrast to 
the wintry landscape above. Our steamer 
was slowly steaming in, and in about a 
couple of hours we had descended the winding 
road into the valley, and were aboard again, 
just as the first gong was sounding for 
dinner, a welcome call which we gladly 
obeyed. 

We were up betimes next morning, having 
promised ourselves a fishing excursion. A 
boat is soon hired from the natives who are 
waiting round the ship, and our boatman 
provided us with tackle and bait, and quickly 
rowed us to a place a little way down the 
fjord, where, with his limited English, he 
informed us there wa3“p]enta fiske.” He 
was right, for even Jack, who was never 
known to hook anything but a dead cat when 
at home, was able to make a good haul, and 
our joint efforts were an acceptable addition 
to the ship’s larder. 

After breakfast a trip on shore was the 
order of the day. Then came the crucial 
question of changing English money into 
Norwegian. Everybody told us the purser 
was the man to do it, but he was nowhere to 
be found. He had gone ashore, and when 
we reached there we found he had been en¬ 
deavouring to anticipate our wants, but the 


attempt to get change had been almost a 
vain task. “It's no good," he exclaimed; 
“ there’s not more than thirty shillings in 
the place." That was only his little joke, 
however, for be was able to change us a 
sovereign, for which we got eighteen kroners. 
This seemed to us like getting eighteen shil- 
ling.s to a pound. The kroner is worth about 
Is. '2d. of our money, but it never appeared to 
go further than a shilling. The kroner is 
divided into 100 parts, called "ore,” the 
other coins being 50 ore, 25 ore, 10 ore, and 
5 ore, the last named being a copper coin, 
and the others silver. For convenience’ sake 
we reckoned the 50 ore at sixpence, the 2.‘> 
ore as a threepenny-bit, the 10 ore as a 
penny, and the 5 ore as a halfpenny. 1 
think the only occasions on which we could 
use the halfpenny coin were in buying a large 
glass of delicious milk, or in rewarding the 
village children when they ran to open the 
gates on our drives inland. As there was a 
gate at about every hundred yards on s^me 
of the roads, we never hod many " halfpence ’ ’ 
about us. 

We seldom returned from our rambles 
ashore without some purchases as presents 
for our friends at home, and really there was 
always something to tempt one. Besides 
the curiosity shops in all the larger places, 
there was generally a little stall at the 
landing stage; the latter we found to be the 
cheapest and the most satisfactory, for the 
jewellery that one saw in the stylish shops 
had a suspiciously Brummagem look about 
it, while the toys might have been made in 
Germany. The best presents are the lovely 
skins of bears, foxes, squirrels, which may 
be bad simply cured and dried. These can 
be made up by your mother or sisters at 
home into all sorts of pretty articles. Then 
you cannot do better than buy for yourself 
or your young brother one of the Norwegian 
sheath-knives which every man and boy 
seem in Norway to carry slung to their waist 
belts. 

It is surprising what they can do with 
these knives; for carving or other handi¬ 
work in wood they are excellently suited. It 
is advisable to see that the blade bears the 
stamp of “ Eskilstuna," the “Swedish 
Sheffield," and there is no necessity to pay 
more than one kroner for one. Jack ac¬ 
counted himself an adept at buying presents ; 
I nearly lost him one day in Bergen, but on 
looking around a little I found he had de¬ 
scended a cellar-way into a sort of junk shop, 
and was bargaining with the proprietor for a 
queer old wooden jug. It bore the date 1796, 
and he esteemed it a great prize at five 
kroners. I felt bound also to patronise the 
shop after overhauling the place, and accord¬ 
ingly effected the purchase of a “ kist," 
which is a sc't of wooden bandbox, such 
as you have probably seen the porter from 
the milliner’s bring home your sisters’ pur¬ 
chases in the way of hats or bonnets in. 
Every Norwegian housewife carries the kist 
when out shopping. It may be had in all 
sizes, even the tiniest. Some are gaily 
painted, while others have designs burnt on 
in poker work. They are very cheap, ranging 
from the equivalent of sixpence upwards. 
As we were leaving the shop Jack espied 
quite a lot of—well, they looked like birches, 
aud Jack wanted to air his knowledge of this 
useful article before the proprietor, so, taking 
up one, he proceeded to give a practical 
demonstration of its use ; the shopkeeper 
laughed uproariously in appreciation of this 
familiar application of the article, but pro¬ 
ceeded to show us that they were used as 
small brooms for tidying up the hearthstooe. 

Jack was often taken down a peg for 
assuming that every one necessarily did not 
know English, and that consequently it was 
necessary to make his requirements under¬ 


stood by pantomime. On one occasion be 
was in a hotel pointing to his mouth and 
patting his stomach in token that he required 
something to eat and drink. The pretty 
little Norwegian maiden smiled, and ex¬ 
claimed in excellent English, “ What would 
you like, sir? We have coffee, sandwiches, 
bread and cheese, and pancakes I" This 
quite took Jack’s breath away for a moment. 
“Pancakes; just fancy; in the wilds of 
Norway," he gasped. "Ob, by all means 
bring us some pancakes.” There was a 
large party of us, and we had Norwegian 
appetites: the pancakes were delicious, and 
we kept the cook of that hotel frying pan¬ 
cakes until her arms ached. 

It is surprising how extensively English 
is spoken in Norway. Invariably if you pot 
the question to the greenest looking native, 
“Do you speak English?” he will promptly 
reply, “A little.” But that was usually as 
far as his knowledge went. The village 
boys were very eager to pick up scraps of 
English. They would patiently sit on tfao 
fence opposite the verandah of the hotel, 
and try to pronounce English words after us, 
we entering into the fun of the thing and 
giving them a lesson in our language. 

One of the most delightful experiences in 
Norway, is driving in the native carts. As 
soon as the shix) neared any landing place 
these carts poured into the place from all 
directions, and when we landed we found 
even at some of the smallest places fully a 
hundred carls awaiting us. It was always a 
matter of wonder to us where they all come 
from, wlien they appeared in a village of 
perhaps a dozen houses, for the driver was 
generally the owner, or a son of the owner. 
We were told by the hotel-keepers that the 
men drove in often from twenty miles distant 
on the chance of securing a fare. There 
are two kinds of these carts. The “ stolk- 
jerre ’’ (always pronounce the j in Norwegian 
words as y, and you will not be far wrong) 
seats two persons; and the “ carriole " seats 
only one; the driver sitting behind in either 
case. The “ fare ’’ is expected to drive, but 
the driver will assume the reins if you don't 
care to do it. No whip is used, though the 
driver will sometimes cut a light bough to 
flick the pony occasionally. But the Nor¬ 
wegian ponies are patient, hardworking 
animals, who will travel long distances 
without any sign of fatigue. It is no good 
saying “ Gee ” or “Whoa” to a Nerwegian 
pony, for of course it cannot be expected to 
understand English, but if yon make a sound 
which can only be render^ in spelling as 
“ Bop ” (a standing advertisement for the 
"Boy’s Own Paper”), the pony will prick 
up its ears, give a sharp swish of its tail, 
and put on a little extra pace. If you want 
it to stop, you close your lips and make a 
sound something like “Pruh.” The averaga 
charge is 2d. to 3d. a mile for these con¬ 
veyances. Distances are, however, reckoned 
by kilometre. 

Walking tours are not, to my thinking, to 
be recommended, for in Norway the roods 
are very winding, and you have to walk a 
long way to reach an apparently near spot. 
I shall not readily forget an experience we 
hod in this way while making an excursion 
to the famous Sulphelle and Boiums glaciers; 
to reach either appeared quite an easy task, 
and wo started off lightly believing wc hod 
about ten minutes' walk, loftily ignoring 
the offers of guides. We followed a fairly 
easy path for about half an hour, and then 
our troubles began. Wc crossed little streams 
on a single plank, and sometimes we had to 
get over on slippery stepping stones. Then 
we picked our way through a patch of 
swampy ground, and reached another stretch 
of about a hundred yards of huge boulders 
to climb over. This sort of wadking had a 
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particularly disastrous result to Jack, who 
soon found himself on his back in the midst 
of a shallow stream. It did not improve his 
temper, and certainly damped his ardour for 
glacier-visiting; he vowed he would go no 
further, but that I might go on by myself 
while he waited, and I could tell him what 
it looked like. I pressed forward, and tlie 
journey seemed unending, but at last I stood 
right under the frowning glacier and peered 
into the deep blue depths of its ice caves. 
All around was as silent as the grave, and 
the upper portion of the glacier as it towered 
to the heavens was tinged with the reddening 
rays of the setting sun. It thrilled me with 
awe and admiration, and as I made my way 
back I tamed again and again to look at it. 


But it was no good describing it to Jack 
when I got back to him; he was grumpy 
over bis fall, and said he bad had enough of 
glaciers. 

To conclude this cursory glance at some 
of the pleasures to be enjoyed in a trip to 
Norway, I would commend it to all. No 
matter what your tastes arc, you will find 
something in this wondrous country to in¬ 
struct and to amuse, while for the health it 
is a glorious recuperative. There is an 
invigoratiug sea voyiage to begin with, then 
an exhilarating atmosphere, together with 
all the pleasures I have describe*!, and 
botanising. geologising, and curiosity hunting 
if you are of a studious disposition. Should 
you practise photography there is a never 


ending panorama, and on most of the 
steamers engaged in the tourist traffic there 
are dark rooms and every facility for photo¬ 
graphic work. We were exceptionally 
fortunate on the City of Itichmond in 
this respect, and there was quite a little 
army of amateur photographers on board. 
They “ snapped ” at everything, and Norway 
was never perhaps so much photographed 
before. I brought back some dozens of 
plates, and Jack, who is handy with the 
pencil, had a full sketch book. Often when 
we turn over these sketches and photos and 
conjure up reminiscences of the places we 
visited, we sigh for that fortnight of unalloyed 
pleasure we spent together in that " land of 
the mountain and fiood." 


AFLOAT IN A VOLCANO. 

A STOFvY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
By D.wid Kkr, 

Aulhnr cf " Vif Ti'jer Chief of Hurmnh," " Deplht^' rtc, 

CHAPTER I.—A DEN OF THIEVES. 



“ But how do yon know that there ire 
pirates still? ” 

“How do I know? Well, secin' is 
believin’, they say; I believe in pimtes, 
because I’ve aecn 'em.’’ 

“ Seen them ? ’’ 

“ Well, I've been a prisoner among 'em 
for three months and better; if fAafain’t 
seein’ ’em, I don’t know what is." 

‘‘Have you?’’ cried the voung man 
eagerly. “ I wish yon'd tell me all about 
it. for it’s not every tlay that one falls in 
with a man who hM been prisoner among 
pirates.’’ 

“ No. I s’pose not," returned Ben 
Bobstay, with emphasis; “ and I only 
wish that them as hat done it ’ud toll the 
truth about it, and let folks know what 
low, miserable, beggarly scamps them 
‘ romantic pirates ’ are. Wlien I hear of 
silly boys reading these pirate yams, Jind 
wantin’ to turn pirates themselves, ;uid 
makin’ heroes of the meanest, dirtiast, 
thievingest sneaks on the face of the 
oarth, it sots me wishing with all my 
heart and soul that they’d jost seen 'em 
with their own eyes, as Z have." 

But just as Ben was settling to his story. 


pirates, eh ? 
Why, I 
thought there 
were none 
nowadays, 
since steam¬ 
ers came in.' 
“Ay, ay, sir," gninted the old sailor 
t} whom Gerald FitzArthor was speak¬ 


ing; " that’s what stay-at-home folks say, 
just because they’ve never seen any 
pirates themselves. There's plenty of 
chaps, for that matter, tliat’ll tell you there 
ain’t a single robber left in nil Europe; 
but just you go up-country in Sicily, or 
Greece, or Turkey—os I have—and if you 
don’t meet with robbers, you’ll meet with 
a werry good himitation of'em anyhow." 
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eight strokes of the ship’s bell came 
echoing along the deck, and the old sailor 
sprang np from the spar on which be had 
seated himself. 

“ There goes eight bells,"* said he, “ and 
it's my watch for’ard. If you care to hear 
that ’ere yarn, sir. I'll reel it off for you 
to-morrow morning.” 

And away be went toward the fore¬ 
castle, while his companion turned slowly 
back along the after-deck, with a look of 
grave and not altogether pleasant medi¬ 
tation upon his handsome features. 

Seldom -indeed was that troubled c^c- 
pression seen upon the bright young face 
of the Hon. Gerald FitzArthur, ’ or (as a 
waggish passenger had nicknamed him 
from the colour of his clothes), “ Sky-blue 
Fitz.” Ever since the Australian clipper 
Murrumbidgec came gliding out of 
Melbourne Harbour a week before on her 
homeward voyage to England, he had been 
the merriest man on board, andtlie life of 
the whole sliip. Whenever there was a 
shawl or a deck-chair to be fetched, an 
ailing child to be amused, a sea-sick 
person to be carried on deck, or a letter to 
be written for some returning emigrant, 
FitzArthur was there to do it, and to do 
it as heartily as if he had been receiving a 
favour instead of bestowing one. 

The crew all agreed that it was a 
thousand pities such a fine fellow should 
have had the ill-luck to be born a lands¬ 
man instead of an honest sailor. The 
children in the steerage stretched out 
tlieir tiny hands to him as he passed, ex¬ 
pecting the kind words and caresses 
which they never failed to receive. The 
most sick and fretful of the passengers 
brightened into momentary gocd-huiuour 
when they saw his frank, kindly face and 
clear blue eyes bending over them ; and 
even the head steward himaelf—a grumpy 
old fellow who was always growling 
against “them stuck-up aristocrats," and 
wlio seemed to think it too bad that 
gentlemen should be allowed to exist 
upon the earth at all—was heard to 
mutter one evening, as Gerald’s tall, 
graceful figure went swinging past him 
with its elastic stride: 

“ Well, if all them nobiUty chaps were 
like him, I shouldn’t so much mind 
being a Book or a Earl myself!" 

But to-day there was a cloud on that 
bright, fearless countenance for the first 
time ; and that cloud had evidently come 
over it since Ben Bobstay’s allusion to the 
existence oi pirates. That fear for him¬ 
self had nothing to do with it would have 
been plain to any one who had seen his 
eyes light up at the first mention of the 
word “pirate.” as if the thought of an 
encounter with these human sharks were 
rather pleasant to him than otherwise. 
But it was none the less manifest that 
the old sailor’s words had made a deep 
and by no means agreeable impression 
upon him. 

A few hours later, however, his voice 
was heard as loud and merry ns ever, 
singing —amid roars of approving laughter 
from every passenger who was well 
enough to come on deck and listen—an 
impromptu song, the last verse of which, 
although cruelly tmjust to the poor 
Murruinhidgee, was greatly applauded by 


* Tlie bolU strike liitlMiuurly on board ship, 12.30 
>>eing one bell. 1 o'clock two bells, and so on until 
4 o’clock, which Is ■* cijtlit. bells." The same order i.s 
ubjerred from 4 o’clock till 8, siiU from 8 till i2.— D. K. 
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the audience, whom a succession of 
baffling winds had put in ill-huiuour with 
her: 

“ Here's a health to our good clipper, wliicli so rapidly 
doth sail 

That p'raps before next summer we the Euglish coast 
shall hail: 

If slie Iind hut oil her soils up, slie could race the 
swiftest mail. 

As she goes ontpiiig on." 

But it was remarked by some that even 
in the midst of all this fun Gerald seemed 
to be somehow “out of sorts,” and as 
soon as the song ended he left tlic circle 
abruptly and went forward to walk the 
deck by himself, 

“^Vhat on earth’s the matter with him 
to-night ? ” asked a passenger, looking 
after him. “ I hope there’s nothing 
wrong; I never saw him like that 
before.” 

“ He seems to be a right good fellow,” 
said another, who had not seen the popular 
hero till that evening, having juct come 
on deck for the first time after a week’s 
sickness. “ FitzArthur‘s not a common 
name either. Where does he come 
from ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t you know about him ? He’s 
a nephew of Lord Barrendown — the 
famous Lord Barrendown, you know, 
whom they call “the Mad Earl,” — 
that man who lives in a queer old castle 
away up in the north of England, and 
goes about in disguise among his tenantry 
like that old Caliph in the Arabian Nights, 
to see whether any of them are sick, or 
8tar\-ing, or badly off in any way, so that 
he may put ’em to rights at once.” 

“ Well if that's why they call him mad, 
all I can say is that it’s a pity some people 
whom I know don’t get a touch of the 
same mania. But why on earth is this 
young fellow wandering about over here, 
then, if he's got an uncle at home who's 
an Earl, and as rich as a gold-mine into the 
bargain’? for I suppose the Barrendown 
estates are worth a clear £15,000 a year.” 

“ Twenty thousand, you mean. But os 
for what has brought him here, that's just 
the queerest part of the whole story. 
What did bring him here, do you suppose ? 
You’d never guess, if you were to try for 
a year.” 

“ In that case I don’t think I shall try 
at all, so yon may as well tell me." 

“ Well, the story’s this: Lord Barren- 
down had an only son, Henry Fitz¬ 
Arthur-—the first cousin of our friend 
yonder, in fact—who got expelled from 
college, and gambled, and betted, and 
fought duels, and was a very bad lot all 
round. At last he got into such a scrape 
(I never heard exactly what it was, but it 
must have been something pretty bad) 
that his father sent him off to a friend of 
his in America, to get him out of the way. 
But the first thing he did out there was to 
get himself into another mess, and so 
then they sent him over to Australia as a 
last chance ; and on his way there he was 
lost at sea. By his death, this young 
fellow, Gerald FitzArthur, falls heir to the 
Barrendown title and estates, whenever 
his uncle, the present Earl, chooses to die. 
That’s aU plain so far, isn’t it? ” 

“ Plain as print; but what then ? ” 

“ What then ? Why, just this. Of all 
things on earth, what does Gerald Fitz¬ 
Arthur take into his head bnt that this 
precious cousin of his isn’t dead after all, 
and off he starts one fine day, without 


rhyme or reason, to hunt all over the 
world (at his own expense, too) for a scamp 
who never did a good deed in bis life, 
whose own father and family are utterly 
ashamed of him, and who, if he were 
found, would siraplj’ depri\c the man 
who is trying to find him of an earldom 
and £20,000 a year! How does that 
strike you by way of a joke ? ” 

“ It strikes me as a very bad one. if 
it's actually so. But can this be really 
true ? ” 

“As true as I sit here. He told us all 
about it himself the other night after 
dinner, when m'c asked him n hy ho was 
always inquiring whether anybody could 
tell him anything of a man called Henry 
FitzArthur. And what’s more, he seemed 
to think it the most natural thing in the 
world for him to do, and couldn’t under¬ 
stand a bit why we all seemed to be so 
surprised at it.” 

“ Something wrong with his head— 
that's my opinion.” 

“And it’s mine too.” 

Directly after breakfast on the following 
morning, Gerald FitzArthur went forward 
on to the forecastle to claim Ben Bobstay's 
promised “yarn” about his capture by 
the pirates. Tlio old sailor, who liked 
nothing better than a chance of telling a 
long story, nodded his head assentingly, 
and, seating himself upon a spare sail in 
a snug place imder the starboard bulwarks, 
began as follows: 

“Before I took to this Australian line, 
sir, I was a many years in a tradin' 
schooner among the South Sea h'Islands, 
till I got to know the Pacific (leastways 
the bit of it that's between the Marquesas 
and the Samoa Isles) as well as I know 
my own name. But one fine day the old 
craft struck upon a new coral reef that 
wasn’t down in any chart, and we had to 
take to the boats. 

“ Most of our boats had been smashed 
in a heavy gale ’bout a week afore that, 
so we just got off the best way we could, 
most of ’em in the long-boat, and me and 
two more towing astern of her in a little 
bit of a dingy that warn’t much more 
than big enough to hold us. But that 
very night there come on some more 
rough weather, and the line parted, 
and we drifted away from the long-boat, 
and I’ve never seen nor heard of her 
since. 

“ So there were we three, sir, left kick¬ 
ing about in the middle o’ the Pacific, 
with only a few biscuits on board, and 
just enough water to last for two days. 
My two comrades were both young, strong 
fellows, and you’d think they’d have a 
better chance than an old chap like me. 
But, d’ye sec, it's the same way with 

6tar\'iDg 08 it is with everything else- 

you've got to leam it afore }'ou can do it 
really well; and I'd learned how to do it. 
and these poor lads hadn't. So the end of 
it was, sir, they both of ’em died; and 
a’most the last thing I can remember is 
sitting looking down on their dead faces 
as the sunset faded off from ’em. and 
wondering how long it would be afore I 
went the same road myself. 

*' After that I don’t know what happened 
—it’s all wiped clean out of my head like 
you’d rub a chalk-mark off a plank; but 
when I came to again, I thought I must 
be dreaming. The boat, and the dead 
men, and the lonesome sea, and the blaz¬ 
ing, roasting sun were all clean gone, and 
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I was lying in the shade of a big hut of 
dried grass and palm-leaves, with some¬ 
body wetting my forehead with w ater and 
somebody else tryin' to poke a alice of 
fried banana into my mouth. My boat 
had drifted within sight of a h'island, and 
some of the natives that were out fishing 
in their canoes had gone after her, and 
brought me ashore, boat and all. 

“ Well, sir, folks call them h’islanders 
* savages,’ but I can tell you they were a 
deal kinder to me than many civilised 
people that I’ve met. They treated me 
like a prince, they did, and gave me a hut 
to live in, and as much food as I could 
eat; and by the time I’d learned their 
language a bit, I was so snug among 'em 
that I began to think my shipwreck was 
a bit o' good luck mste^ of bad. But 
'twas a reg’lar case of‘out o’ the frying- 
pan into the fire ’ that time, as you’ll hear. 

“ One day I went out fishing in a canoe 
all by myself, which was a mighty risky 
thing to do, with so many reefs all roimd 
the h'island, and so many eddies and 
c.'oss-currents to knock you against ’em. 
I got on all right at first, and kept pulling 
up the fish at such a rate that 1 never 
thought of noticing which way I was 
going, till at last I happened to look to¬ 
ward the h’island, and found I'd got so 
far away from it that it was pretty nigh 
out of sight! 

“Then I did get a start, and no mis¬ 
take. I took the paddles, and worked 
away fit to break my heart ; but it wasn’t 
a bit o’ use. I’d got into one of them' 
precious cross-currents, and it was carry¬ 
ing me out to sea as hard as ever I could 
go, in a canoe that wasn't much stronger 
than an eggshell I 

“All at once (just os I was beginning 
to feel rather low at the thought of having 
to do all that spell of starving over again, 
if I wasn’t drowned first) I caught sight 
of a vessel aw'ay to the nor’-east. But I 
had only time to make out that she looked 
like a light brigantine, and seemed to be 
bowling along at a good rate, when I had 
something else to think about; for just 
then I got into a reg’lar cobweb of coral 
reefs, as close together as a shark’s teeth; 
and if I happened to hit one of them, I 
was done for. 

“ But by this time, as I’ve told you, I 
knew something of the Pacific and its 
ways, and there weren't many things in it 
that could puzzle me ; so I managed to 
pick niy way through the reefs into the 
open water beyond without capsizing, 
although it was touch-and-go with ino 
once or twice. 

“ Just then I thought I heard a shout, 
and, looking up, I saw that the brigantine 
had come round on the other tack, and 
was quite close to me; and her men were 
leaning over the side, making signs to me 


to nm alongside of her. But all in a 
moment the old canoe turned bottom up, 
sending me slap into the water; and it 
was lucky for me that I managed to cling 
to her, and so kept myself afloat till they 
could lower a boat and pick me up. 

The first look I got round the deck of 
that brigantine, I saw directly what sort 
of company I’d fallen into. I didn't be¬ 
lieve in pirates then, any more than you 
do now ; but the moment I clapped eyes 
upon that 'ere ship's company, I knew 
that they couldn't be anything else in the 
world but that. Every face among ’em 
had just that sort of half-sneaking, half¬ 
savage look that a vicious dog has when 
he’d bite you if he dared. The deck, instead 
of being well-kept and spick-and-span, as 
a ship’s deck ought to be, was in such a 
mess that it was quite a shame to see it; 
and the crew themselves, instead of bein’ 
rigged out trim and shipshape as true 
sailors always are, were the shabbiest set 
of rascals I ever set eyes on—rigged all 
nohow, some in greasy Guernsey frocks, 
others in threadbare fishermen's jackets, 
and a good many in ragged uniforms with 
the lace all torn and dirty, for all the world 
as if somebody had fished ’em up out of 
the gutter. 

“ ‘ Look here,’ said a tall sallow fellow 
with big black whiskers, catching me by 
the arm (he spoke very good English, but 
I found out afterwards that he was a 
Spaniard). ‘ We’ve been watching you 
work through those reefs, and we can see 
that you're a good pilot. Now, our 
captain’s sick just now, and he’s the only 
man on board who knows these seas 
thoroughly. How much do you know of 
the Pacific ? ’ 

“ I guessed at once what he was driving 
at. and, seeing that he had a big navy 
revolver in the other hand, I thought it 
best to answer as plain and short as I 
could. 

“ ‘ Well,’ says he, when I’d told him all 
I knew, ‘ I think you’re just the man e 
want; so, if you like to help in piloting 
the ship among the islands, we’ll give you 
your food and clothes, and pay you well 
into the bargain. If you don't like it ’ 
(and he pointed over the side witli the 
ugliest grin I ever saw), ‘you're free to 
leave the ship as soon as you please.' 

“ I didn't need to ask what he meant, 
and I said ‘ Done ’ to that bargain without 
thinking twice about it. 

“ But many and many a time in the 
tliree months that I was among those 
rascals (for it was all that, and more, 
before I managed to get clear of them 
again) did I wonder whether I hadn’t 
better have let ’em kill me at the first 
start, and so made an end of it once for 
all. I tell you. sir, I wouldn't wish my 
worst enemy (if I had one) anything worse 


than to be cooped up on shipboard with 
sitch brute beasts os them pirates, and to 
have to look on at the sort o' things that 
they did sometimes—ugh! There, I 
mustn't think ’bout that any more, or I 
shan’t sleep a wink this blessed night, 
for although it's more'u three years ago, 
it all seems as fresh as if 'twas only 
yesterday.” 

Here the old man paused for a moment, 
and Gerald muttered with a shudder: 

“ And to think that some of these villains 
may have got hold of poor cousin Harry I 
Ugh 1 what an end for him I ” 

“ At last they made for the Samoa 
Isles,” resumed Ben Bobstay, “ u here (as 
I'd gathered from their talk when they 
thought I didn't hear ’em) they had a 
reg’lar nest of their own somewhere or 
other. Now. that was a group that I 
knew as well as I know a ship's ropes; 
and tbc mention of it guv me an idea. 
It wasn't likely the pirates ’ud let me go 
free to tell all that I’d seen among 'em, 
and I felt pretty sartin that as soon as I'd 
done all the piloting they wanted, they 
meant to kill me. 

“Now. I didn’t want to give ’em the 
trouble of doing that, so I bethought my¬ 
self of a small islet that we rniist pass just 
afore we got in among the others. I made 
up my mind to pilot the brigantine as 
close to it as I dared, and then pretend to 
tumble overboard, and swim ashore and 
escape. 

“ That last day aboai'd seemed as long 
as a year; and when I saw the sun be- 
ginnin' to go down, and felt that in half 
an hour more I’d either bo a free man or 
be cut in fifty pieces, my head seemed to 
spin round like a greenhorn's the first 
time lie goes to the masthead. But it all 
came out right in the end, thank Gud. 
We hod the islet close abeam just after 
dark, and then all at once 1 set up a 
screech as if I was falling, and overboard 
I went, and struck out for the rhore. 
That was the last I ever saw of the Shark 
—a right good name for her ! ” 

But just at this point the story was in¬ 
terrupted by a man on the fore-tup-gallant 
yard calling out: 

" Sail on the port bow 1 ” 

“ Which way’s she heading ? " shouted 
the officer of the watch. 

“Don’t look like heading anj’where, 
sir—seems to bo hove-to.” 

By this time the saloon passengers ha<l 
found out that there was a strange sail in 
sight, and they came crowding forward on 
to the forecastle to look at her. A few 
minutes later, the officer hailed again : 

“Aloft there! do you make her out yet?” 

The answer mode every man on board 
prick up his cars : 

’ “ She looks like a wreck ! ” 

(Tj bt 
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fat-boy proper we now come to—ho of 
the ruddy cheek and the twiiiklinK 
optic; and him we will name I'lur 
rotutuliu, vcl jollius. Here, indeed, we 
have a congenial topic, upon whicli we 
would gladly dilate indefinitely, but wc 
must perforce confine ourselves to a few of 
his leading virtues: indeed, if he have any 
faults, they are surely not worth mentioning. 
Well, then, the Puer joUius, ns I have known 
him, is a being who simply exhales good 
nature from every pore; this quality sur¬ 
rounds him with a sort of atmosphere, 
just as W'c learn that every planet possesses 
its own particular atmosphere. 1 rtmeinber, 
when I first went to school at the tender age 
of eight, experiencing tliat painful discuise 
known as home-sickucss, and how 1 was 
promptly tackled by an iiliot called “ Punch, ’ 
on account of his squeaky voice; whoso 
sole aim in life appeared to consist in 
ragging new boys, and disposing of their 
superfluous wealth, much to his own gratifi¬ 
cation. 

This pleasing individual proceeded to ques¬ 
tion me upon every imaginable subject which 
I held most sacred, from the colour of mV 
sister’s hair (which was red) to the contents 
of my pockets —which were crammed. I was 
just handing over a bag of chocolates, a pen¬ 
knife, and a new half-crown for Punch’s “ in¬ 
spection,” with a rather uncomfortable feeling 
about the eyes, when my kind friend sud¬ 
denly paused in the middle of a chuckle, 
whilst his grin of delight as suddenly gave 
place to a fixed and stony stare—apparently 
at some object behind my unfortunate self. 
I naturally turned round, and in a moment 
my misery and loneliness vanished, as my 
eyes fell upon the fattest—and the ugliest— 
boy I ever chanced to meet with. He just 
beamed benignly upon me, and a voice, 
which appeared to have some diflUculty jn 
penetrating the rolls of adiposity with which 
it was encumbered, said r “ Punch, you beast, 
leave that kid alone; he’s my cousin, and I’m 
not going to have him rotted. If it wasn’t just 
dinner-time, I’d punch your head, but then 
I might be guilty of pig-slaughter, and I don’t 
think you'd eat very well, even with apple 
Bauce.” 

This polite speech caused Master " Punch ” 
to dry up, and even my defender seemed rather 
exhausted after bis rhetorical » Tort: but al¬ 
ways after that old “Bill Sykes” remained 
my guide, philosopher, and friend, though I 
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BOYS I HAVE KNOWN. 

By J. Stratkokd Bradish. 

PAr.T n.—THE FAT-DOT {cotttinucd). 

have yet to discover the exact degree of 
cousinship which existed between us. 

’I'lie I’ltir jollius does not frequently 
excel in athletics, though he makes a very 
fair umpire at cricket, pruvided you allow 
him to support nature witli icc-creams be¬ 
tween the innings, and impress iij'on him the 
fact that slumber at scjiiure-leg is unsports¬ 
manlike comliict. 

I can vividly recall one broiling afternoon, 
when old Bill Sykes, being in want of exer¬ 
cise. condescended to umpire for us young¬ 
sters; and I was fielding out at leg within a 
few yards of him. I had to run in for a catch, 
coming dead square, and the sun being in 
njy eyes I charged right into Sykes, who was 
resting on a bat and iirubably dreaming of 
vanilla crciim. I remember a violent shock, 
and all the stars of heaven seemed to whirl 
in one brief instant before my eyes, and then 
I lay prone and shattered, wondering dimly 
if my mother would cry much when she 
heard of my untimely though not unheroic 
end. And as I waited resignedly for death 
to claim me, a sleepy voice called me back to 
life, and cricket—not to speak of a sprained 
arm and other painful sensations: and the 
voice said, " I say, Buggins, you caught that 
ball rather neatly, but I wish you wouldn't 
take off from my body when you want to turn 
somersaults all over the field—it makes me 
so hot! ” And as I arose slillly and looked 
for the voice, there was Bill Sykes - his placid 
smile irradiating the whole landscape, and 
in no way discomposed otherwise; indeed, he 
had not turned a hair, though I must have 
cannoned against him pretty forcibly. 

And then, when you are filled to the eyes 
with impositions, and haven’t time even for 
a game of fives; or when the house-master's 
daughter, for whom you have an undying af¬ 
fection, has spoken of you to a third person 
as “ that little boy ; ” when, in fact, life is a 
dreary desert, and your jaded eye can per¬ 
ceive no refreshing oasis on the horizon, to 
whom do you then turn for confidences and 
comfort? Not to the cock of the house, he 
is your rival, and you hate liim with a deadly 
hatred; nor to old “Judy” Juniper, the 
scholar -he would only lecture you on your 
folly. No, you make your way after prayers 
to Bill Sykes’s study, and there, whilst he 
brews the coffee wliich he loves so well, you 
nonchalantly fill yourself witli cake and 
pour out your woes to him. And when the 
coffee is made, aud the tinned milk added 
thereto, that cheerful soul thus delivers him¬ 
self ; “ Well, old chap, I don’t take much 
stock in girls, but I believe they’re always 
like that, you know : and as for your impots, 
old Baven is a rare good sort, and is sure to 
come round all right Avhen you’ve finished 
that ‘ hundred ’— see if he doesn't. And look 
here, old man, if you find it too noisy in your 
own shop, come and work here in mine when¬ 
ever you like.” And you go to bed gorged 
and happy, and dream that Bill Sykes has 
married Miss ——, and that they keep a 
coffee-stall in the Old Kent Koad. 

The fat-boy does not often get into hot 
water, and generally manages to keep out of 
“ shindies,” probably on account of a natural 
distaste for exertion of any kind: but when 
he does, we usually find him taking the con¬ 
sequences with a calm philosophy which 
excites our hearty admiration. One of my 
authorities, however, states that the Pwr 
rolundus has a great affinity for cold water, 
and loves to disport himself in the bath, 
early or late, winter and summer. 

This reminds me of a rather exciting 
incident at Switchington daring my time 
there. There was a fellow in our house 


called Brown, who went by the sobriquet of 
“ Grampus, ’ on account of his bathing 
propensities, otherwise he was absolutely the 
biggest duffer in the school. He couldn't 
“grind,” poor fellow, for the simple reason 
that brain-work was acute agony to him: 
and as for his athletic abilities, they were, 
to put it mildly, limited. But put that boy 
in the water, and tlu-n you might endeavour 
to instruct your grandmother in the art of 
extracting the yolk from the ovular deposit 
of the common or garden fowl I 

On terra jinna Brown resembled nothing 
so much as a cetacean out of its native 
element, but once in the water, even Jonah'.s 
whale would have had to take a back' bench. 
Swim ! why, bless you, he could do anything 
and everything in that line: be would dive 
as clean as a swallow dipping in the air, and 
his side-stroke was a liberal education in the 
natatory art. 

Well, one chilly evening early in the 
summer term, the Grampus, after a mild 
hour or two in the baths, was arranging his 
large form in the clothes which cruel fate 
and a tailor obliged him to wear, in spite cf 
his native abhorrence towards them. There 
were not many bathers left, as it was getting 
late; but suddenly there was a commotion 
at the dct'p end of the bath,near thedressing 
shed, and Brown paused in his operations to 
hear what was in tlie wind. What he did 
hear caused him to step out, and join the 
group of boys—mostly “younkers,” and to 
ask for some definite information: and this 
was what he heard. Two or three of them 
had positively seen a fellow named Whiston 
dive in. and they were equally positive that 
he had not come up again, and they were sure 
he must be“ in there, drowning or something.” 

Without waiting to discuss the “some¬ 
thing,” Brown threw off his boots, which 
fortunately were unlaced, and he was into 
the water like a shot, taking a straight, deep 
plunge. After thirty seconds or so, he came 
up to the surface, having seen nothing : m> 
down he went again, and this time he nni-t 
have been under nearly a minute, and our 
anxiety became horribly intense as we 
watched for his reappearance. 

I had happened to stroll in with another 
senior, and we were just preparing to go 
down after Brown, when up he came with 
an enormous “ blow,” like his namesake 
the “Grampus,'’ having in his arms poor 
Whiston, who was quite insensible. 

It appears that the latter, diving for an 
egg, hod somehow got his hand caught in a 
grating, and in his excitement he could not 
free himself. Brown had found him com¬ 
pletely “ done,” and by great good fortune had 
managed to loosen the imprisoned finger: 
it was a near shave though, for it took a 
long time to bring Whiston round, and he 
was invalided for some time afterwards. 
Brown looked awfully fagged too, and stag¬ 
gered a good bit; but he refused all offers of 
assistance, telling us to hurry up and see 
after the other fellow, which you may be 
sure we did. By the time the doctor arrived, 
Whiston was giving signs of returning ani¬ 
mation ; so I turned away for a moment to 
ask the “ Grampus ” how it hod all happened, 
and I found him in a dead faint at the far 
end of the shed. So then we bad to take 
him in hand, but after a bit he opened his 
eyes and grunted; then, as full consciousness 
returned to him, he smiled an anticipatory 
smile and said : “ I say. Jack, will there be 
time to get that jam for tea before lock-up? 
We've cnly half a jar of marmalade left at 
our table, and I’m jolly hungry I ” 

(the end.) 
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ELECTRIC BELLS: HOW TO MAgE AND USE THEM. 


By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

Author of “ How to Hake a Small O/mamo," “ Electric Zamju; How to WorL them" etc., etc. 


electric bell, having been constructed, 
X. has now to be fixed up in Us most con¬ 
venient place, but before doing tliat there is 
another little piece of apparatus which is a 
most useful adjunct to tlie bell, and is easily- 
constructed, which is commonly called an 
“ Indicator.” The object of the indicator is 
this : suppose we have a number of bolls of a 
different sound, each worked from a different 
room, you see the moment the press is let go 
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Bb.\.s8 Sup Formixo Back op Ixdic.ator. 

Tlie dotted lines sliow positions of screws fnr pivots. 
A, Htile for screw of •*. Hole for end of k-ver. 

Slit for catcli holding 8i^tuftl- Two holes shcnild l>c 
drilled at d and E to take screws through into the buck 
of the wooden cose containing the iudicutur. 

the bell stops, and there is nothing to show 
which room the bell belongs to, except the 
different notes, which frequently results in 
mistakes. Again, if in a large house two 
people rang simultaneously, there would be 
nothing whatever to show which rooms con- 
tained the ringers. And not only docs the 
indicator show at once which bell was rung, 
but you may, if you like, have only one bell, 
and can then arrange an indicator for each 
room, so that whichever the bell is rung from 
•will be shown by the indicator belonging to 
that room. 

Theconvenience of all this needs no demon¬ 
stration, and as I am sure the extra glory of 
making bell and indicator complete will tempt 
many to do so, I will describe two different 
mechanical arrangements by which it can be 
done ; there are, of course, dozens of different 
plans, but these arc, 1 think, the most easily 
constructed. 

The simple explanation of these indicators 
lies in the fact that the current, before it gets 
to the bell, goes round an electro-magnet, 
whicli is included in the circuit, and this, 
instantlyattracting a piece of soft iron in front 
of it. somehow or other liberates a catch, 
which lets a label fall out of its place and 
become visible until rc-adjustcd. There are 
other dodges —such as electrically replaced 
indicators, indicators worked by permanent 
magnets, andpendulum indicators, which goon 
rocking for a few minutes when set in motion 
by the current which rings the bell—but 
nothing beats the kind I am about to describe, 


PABT V.—INDICATOBS AND BATTERIES. 

which are constructed with an electro-magnet, 
and replaced by hand—commonly known as 
the system of mechanical replacement. 

The frame is to be made of a piece of brass 
i- inch thick, and .'i ', inches long by -J inch 
broad. Thi.s is bent to form p. three-sided 
frame, of which two sides arc 1[ inch long, 
and the third 3 inches. In tig. 11 you will 
see the shape of lhi.s strip, and tlie positions 
of the holes to be made in it. A hole is to be 
made in the middle of the top side, and at 
about 1 inch from the bottom of the largest 
side is drilled a hole, as shown, about }. inch 
wide and -J- inch long. At the bottom is cut 
a slit, about ^ inch long and ^ inch wide. 
We now bend the bras.s as aforesaid, to form 
a frame, and taking a piece of very soft iron 
rod, 2 inches long by ^ inch diameter, we cut 
a thread about inch down it, first filing it 
off till it fits the hole in the top piece ; a nut 
goingover the thread on the other side liold.s 
the bar in position. I may here remark that 
if you cannot work in iron in this way you 
can solder it to the brass, but this is not so 
good, as the wire on the bobbin cannot be 
wound so well after the core is fixed on; if you 
can make a movable bobbin you might con¬ 
trive to slip that on after winding and soldcr- 
ingon the core. There is no real reason,either, 
why the back frame should not be made of 
hard wood if you can do it neatly. The mag¬ 
net is now wound just as before for the bell; 
tliere being only one core to wind, it is a short 
job. Wind it ^1 on as neatly as you possibly 
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can. and put a piece of tracing paper bct\v< i n 
earh layer. Snuill wire i.s the niusi elYe< live 
—No. 2(> is a good size. Silk-covireil is 
greatly preferable to cotton-covered, but is 
more expensive. Six layers should be wound 
on, exactly over each other, and about 3 inches 
left at each end to join up. The niagni t 
is then placed in its proper position, and 
secured there by the nut or with solder. 


We now have to consider the signal part 
of the business. This we make by taking a 
piece of rather thin sheet brass, and bending 
the end so as to form a hook—the other end 
being bent round so as to work on a small 
screw inserted in the hole n as shown in fig. 
11 by the dotted lines. This should be about 
I inch in breadth and 1| inch long; fig. 12 
gives you tlie relative length of this lever. 
Now, to move the lever, a little bit of soft iron, 
about h inch square, is fixed to the upper 
surface of the lever (os shown in fig. 12 at i), 
just under the core of the magnet; the iron is 
about ^ inch thick. 

The signal g has now to be cut out of stout 
cardboard—a piece about 5 inches long by 2 
inches broad will do; if it is too long to fit 
your magnet you can easily cut a little off. 
Bend this at about 2 inches from the bottom, 
and fix it in a notch cut in the catch, which is 
then fixed in the slit cut in the bottom of the 
frame by the screw across, shown by dotted 
lines in fig. 11 at bottom. I have drawn catch 
and signal larger at side to show their connec¬ 
tion ; tlic catcli is made of brass about inch 
thick, and when cut is fastened in the slit by 
the screw passing through the hole ; the slit 
had better be cut just broad enough to allow 
it to revolve easily. The catch and .■'ignal 
attached to it are fixed just high enough, as 
shown in the diagram, to catch in the hook at 
the end of the brass lever l. On the end of 
G is painted the name of the room from which 
the bell rings, which is visible through the 
front of the case when the signal drops. 

When the inner part of the indicator is 
thus finished you can make an outer case of 
wood to contain it and keep it from dust; 
the thick lines show the position of the box, 
against the side of which the frame holding 
the magnet, etc., can be fastened by means 
of screws or otherwise. At the side where 
the signal is, is cut a hole, behind which the 
signal falls when dropped, thus becoming 
visible from the front, which it is not when 
erect. The dotted lines show position of in¬ 
dicator when on view. I have not described 
the working of it, and suppose a few lines are 
necessary, though it is very obvious to an 
oloctrical mind. Of course', as long ns the 
signal catch k is held by the hook on the 
lever, the signal o (vUuid.s eiect: but when the 
current gm'.s round the coil on its way to the 
bell (one end of the coil being connected with 
the buttery and the otiier with tlie wire to the 
bell, so as to include the coil in the circuit), 
it makes the core into a magnet, which pulls 
up I. and. the catch being released, the indi¬ 
cator fall.s forward. Tla- person who answers 
the bi ll simply replaces the signal, and the 
catcii liooks ii.-cif a'-'iiin under tho lever, 
ready fur the ne.xt tiiiie. This would not 
lui])])en if the lever tell too far. which it 
would do wlien the IkII and eurrent stopijcd, 
and ther-fore you must fix a small pillar of 
wood of bi.i.ss at s. of just .siudi a height as 
will krs'p the iiook ot the lover in the right 
place to hook the signal when replaced. The 
indicator can be hung up by an eye at r. on 
the outer case, a light cord witli a ta.ssel is 
fixed to the back of tho c.ufch, as shown. 
When pulled this resets the signal. 

(7i> Ik eo‘iliriiiiil.) 
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HOW TO HAKE A PUZZLE 
MONEY-BOX. 

By Bvnxfrrr Fali.ow. 


B oys fay 1 ami men too) may li.ivp a worN,' thiiiR in 
their ]x>!>.scs«i(m than a immey-hox. A fnli one is 
^lilom ilespiseil, an empty one often. I am going to 
tell yon how to make a " pnztlc ” one—ainl linw to nil 
it also. In the first place, then, it is constmetcl of 
wool, and does not require putty, nails, or glue to liolil 
it togetlier. if any boy in ills twus has a soul above a 
money-bos he may secure some profit to himself by 
constructing one, and giving it to a younger brother— 
or sister, too. for titat matter. 

Some boys will not “ take eare of the iience,” etc. 
I am not going to lecture thcju on tlie folly tif careli’ss 
and aimless spending. I don't believe scitoollsoys will 
ever save much iiionev. I know I didn't. 1 kept a 
money-box, tliough. i also ••baukoil" very regularly 
for a week, and then—wel', sonndiow, tlic bank u.sed to 
break. 

Now. there is this about a puzr.le money-box : if you 
put your money in you cun only g<-t it out iiguiii by 
sm:i.«hiiig up tiie box. Of course, you can buy for a few 
pcuci! a lx>x with tliis gmite.-i of all re()Uiroment<. 
But 1 want you to make one, ami to save your money 
too. 1 promise you it will be a safe investment, though 
you will not get any interest, as long us you keep the 
l>os in a .secure place, rutting, hnweser, the question 
of u.scfulm-ss tLsiile, the i)OX, if nicely fiiiisiied, makes a 
really pretty ornament at a trifling cost, and will well 
rc)Kiy the time spent on its construetiou. Now tor the 
m^K.t o/>era<ir/f. 

Procure a piece of yellow deni l>oard | inch in 
Ihleknusj. Plane it no very stnnolli and "true.” From 
it, with a fine saw, cut six piuccs, A B Cl L), 4| inches 



Fig. a. 


long ami 2 inches wide. Be cr.ceful to have all the 
edges s<iuur«; and I may here remark that U[>oii the 
io/«.nvne«* of the work tlirr.ughout will deianid tlie 
“fit''at the finidi. Take your equiiro amt one of the 
pioees in your l-'/i luimi. and your iK-ucil iii your right 
liaiid. Divide ciie piis-e on tlie intuh- by luraliel lines, 
as atiowii at (Ig. I. The dUtaiiecs are : from A to E 
one inch ; from K to F 8 inch : from Ftoil Ifl incii: from 
«.< to H 8 iiieli ami from II to C 1 Inch. M K ami 11 U 
are two groove.s inclideep. Beforeuttemptingtocut 
t hese, carefully square theni on tiie ci/g, jof tlie piece of 
wiHsl. Ttien take your gauge, ami-set It at y'., inch. You 
will find it exactly tialvestlu-islge.and gives the rcquircl 
doptliof the grooves. With iifineteiiou-suw cut along the 
lines K t' aiidi.! H down to the gauge marks. When this 
Is done yon ouclit to have loft on the lint of the piece 
rj:acilu lull/ of the prncil mnrk. Willi a fine chisel 
remove tlie wood from tlie grooves as ilixip aa the saw- 
cuts go. Fig. 2 fully illustrates how it ought to ap¬ 
pear edgewise. Treat tiie other five pieces iu jireclwly 
the same way, taking care, I repeat, tliat the rneasnire- 
meiits are ravict. Next round off tlie ends of jour 
pici'CN Its sliown in tig. 1. The two other pieces must 
have only o'K' end rounded, tlie other ends remaining 
si|uare U) form the base of the box, uiioii whieb it will 
stand when conipletcl. In one of the piecivs having 
Isitli ends roundol, cut a slot, us .slioivn in fig. I. It 
nin.st be large enougli to ailmit of the free passage of 
tlic current coin of the realm eilgewisc. The dots mark 
the place of a number of lialf-iuch hnwis. They arc 
p'ac^ tlius. on the under or top ins(</e jiart of the Isix, 
for a purisise I feel *ur« will be appreclafcil (?)—when 
you have plsocil your mon»y in tlie box it prevents yon 
getting it out again I N.B. Some bovs are mlcpts ut 
•' extraction " liy means of u hooked pin. 

You may now put tlic Ixix together. How? Well, 
that is the puzzle ! I ihni't mind bdtiiig you soinctlilng 
aUmt it. enough, if .vou u»e your wits, to [sive the way 
tosuceisa. First, ii'l tlic grooves tit iuP« each other. 
Secondly, tlie piece with the slot is tlic fop pirn-. 
Tiiird'y, tlie two jiiecea with tlie scpiare ends are the 
uprights. Fourthly, tiie iiiride of the Lhix is aluiost a 


perfect cube. Fifthly, put tlic top piece in last, and if 
it goes too tight (you ought to have to drive it in witli 
a smontli-faced hammer) “ease'' it down n trifle at the 
isige. Lostly, eitlier finish off with oil or ouk vurnisli, 
or leave tlie wood plain. 

The above is the box In it.s simplest form. Tf m 
inclined, much “ elaboration ’’ may be worked out ujKin 
it. Of course, if you use oak, walnut, or mahogany, the 
effect will be much Ivttcr. Instcwl of rounding ilie 
ends, other forms may be chosen. Fretwork, too, may 
lie fri'ely employed in Its construction. In that case 
choose a pattern that wilt only allow you to see the 
coins inside. You may enlarge o</A careful 
Imy may turn out something to l>e prouil of ; ami when 
he gets a cliauceto sliow it to some nice riedi uiic'e. with 
a rattle just enough to uiiike a “miisieBl chink.'' tiie 
uncle will doubtleas consider his neplicw a careful, 
saving boy, and furtliwiih “ put a peiiuy iu the slot." 




AN INGENIOUS BEAD PUZZLE. 

Br Bluxktt F.tLi/aw. 

I .e\i not aware that this puzzle has ever been given 
to the piililic ill “book form " U-fore. The clioice 
of title is niy own. for it is so many .tears since it first 
'’nine into my posses-iim tliat If 1 ever Iward its proisw 
dcsigiiBtUm I have long since forgotten it. it was 
made fur me by an old sailor more than twenty years 
ago! I have tiioiigiit it may i>ri>vc not uninteresting 
to tlie readers of the “ lt.(j.l’.'' Its construetioii is 
simple.tiie nin erials not costly, ami tlie only Puds 
reqiiircil a hrinlBwl and (Hickct-knife. Itscoiistriiction 
is tlie only simple tiling nbou’. it; ut least, 1 fancy tins 
is wliiit tliosc not in the “ know'' will s.ay. 1 fear, too. 
I sliali liave a difficuity in milking lUVself quite chill 
over the •‘imzzle" pnrt. However,! will do mylK-t: 
ihongli, I doubt not, many buys would eventually 
sticc<.Dil in ssdving the liitKciilty wiiliout aiii cxpliiii- 
BCimi. I say. then, after yim have made tiie puzzle, try 
anil solve it ii-fuir you read up the ixplaiiatioii*. 

Take ii pie<-c of liiird w<nsl. nil inch wide nod six 
iiicliii long. .<i iialf an iiicli from eitlier end make a 
hnelnwl hulc. In tlic middle cut uiu ii BUiail ova; liole. 



Procure (".vo gl.iss bea'.ls, whicli must be too large to 
pass througli tlic oval lude. Take n pit'c i.f (wine 
iitKiut eigliiivii inches long, double it ut tlic iiiiddle, 
niid jnss tlie loop through the nvsd lade, .and th< ii pass 
tiie twoeiidsof tiic twine through the loop. Taken 
Ixitd and tlireail it on one of the (inis of tlie twine, and 
fasten that end at otic C'f tiie braihiwi liol.'s, IKi the 
same with the other lieatl nud end of twine, and fasten 
nt the up|>'site hroiliiul li<dc, Your puzzle is now 
comii'ete, ami ought to appea-like tlic diacTiiin. Tlie 
)'iizz:c is to get the two beads tOL'c'thcr. '1 his. s<-eiiig 
tln-y arc luci large Ui |Kiss through the uvul huie, is not 
easy. 

Kxi'hAS.sTiiix.— Draw down the centre 'oop.and pass 
the riglit-liaii'l iM'ud ilirougli it towards tlie oval Iiole. 
Tnen take the («■•> strings jmssing througli the oval 
Itole and draw tlieui toward.s you The loop will l<c 
drawn ilirough tlic liule from the opposite side : hut it 
will now tK'a dMitlile one. i'ass the bead tiirough to 
llie left, and let slack. Tlic bewl will now lx-confinc'l 
by a single loop. I'nss it tlirouuh again to the left, ami 
there you are. To part the beads again, reverse the 
order of pri>ccdillX'. 

NiiTf;.—If you wish to ni.akc a more complicated 
puzzle, you liave only to add to the length of the strip 
of woisl: hut in making tlie hides retiioiiihcr they must 
run alteriiately—bi'giiiuiiig with a hrmlaw! hole, then 
an oval hole, a bradawl hole again, and fo on, finishing 
with a bradawl Inde. You mnv form as many “ loops" 
as you like.aii'l amuse yuur.self hv gelling ad the heads 
on imy one (oirticular lixui. Or you may astouirli yonr 
friends by asking tlicm Iiow many beads they wnuld 
like placeil on any particular liK>p. You retire to a 
secludcl conier of tiie room, or place your hands under 
the table, luid lo ! the “ passage'' is etftx’pil. Let jour 
friends plainly undcn>tand the beads will not {loas 
tlirougli the oval holes. By tlic way, if you use a 
number of bends the twine must l>c continuous, without 
kuuta, and carefully looi>ed iuu> each oral bole. 




THE ODD HALF HOUE. 

(,77ie aiutveri viU appear in our neil part.') 

I. ENIGMA. 

I AM an Engiibb town, and here a fight 

Took place between the Hoses Ited and 
White; 

Cut me in two, and both my halves may be 
Sunk at a river’s mouth or in the sea; 

Or one of them defends our house at night, 
Some wear the other, soft, and fine and 
white, 

Or, coarse and strong, we stretch it on a wal!, 
Or on the grass, or spread to break a fall; 
Four of luy letters spell a sparkling thing— 
A building growing empty in the spring— 

A vcgetable--and a “ Bobbie's ” round— 

A fierce wild animal in Russia found— 

A little pool within the climbet’s reach— 
(But the letters are not used for each.) 
Three letters give a name, and three will tell 
What every schoolboy loves to handle well; 
Three letters more—into my hole 1 run 
And take my tail now that my tale is done. 

II. ENIGMA. 

I am a town that every schoolboy knows, 

Tlie European map my island shows ; 

Cut me in two, then my first half divide. 

And part is very often found beside 
A business name ; and in the other half 
I'lit now some siiueaking pigs, a cow, or calf; 
II made of wood, you then may shut and 
lock it 

Or if of steel, may keep it in your pocket. 
Now take my otlier half, cut out my middle, 
And soon you will discover all the riddle. 

Fur now appears what all must know and feel, 
Wliich soiiie are proud of, and which seme 
conceal: 

This middle, with its head and tail as well, 
Will, when transposed, a lake in Ireland tell. 
Now take my whole, use every letter there. 
Say what is always said to answer “ Where ’’; 
You have six letters left, now spell with these 
An island's name afar in Indian seas. 

III. ENIOM.A. 

I beast four syllables my name to make, 

Yet but eight letters for that name 1 take; 

In fact I actually require but four, 

If I may double each I ask no more ; 

Near Cotopaxi seek these letters out, 

1 am a lake; you know my name, no doubt. 

IV. SgUARE WORD. 

I am a town which can of temples boast; 
And I a district on Algeria's coast; 

And I a river flowing to the Rhine ; 

And I, near Salzburg, see my waters Rhine. 
Set down these simple names with thought 
and care, 

Each reads two ways, the four will form a 
square. 

V. ENIGMA. 

Complete, I’ve water round on every side; 
Behead me, and I float upon tlic tide ; 
Transpose me, I’m a town upon the land, 
Wit'n eastern inland seas on either hand. 

VI. ENIGMA. 

My firsts are all in hurdle found, but only one 
in farm; 

My second letters every one are in the oily 
palm; 

Three of my thirds are in Anjou and one in 
gay Versailles, 

And find in Brecknock all my fourths, bat 
only one in Wales ; 

And nightingales supply the lasts when they 
at evening sing. 

And two of them in winter come, and two are 
found in spring. 

All these four cities stand 
Within the same fair land. 
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Tn. ENIOUA. 


My firsts are in tarry, but not behind; 

And all my seconds in hyacinth find; 

My thirds? Red Riding-hood gives you these 
(The last three letters you’ll find with ease); 
My wholes are rivers on English ground, 

And all of them north of the Mersey found. 

VIII. ENIOUA. 

My firsts are in enchanter, but never found 
in spell; 

My seconds in ambrosia, but not in sweetest 
smell; 

In sunny lands seek out my thirds, not one 
is found in cold. 

Lamenting will express my fourths, and 
one’s in tears I'm told ; 

Two of my fifths in eye are found, the other 
two in nose; 

Cut short suspense and find my lasts, and 
bring me to a close. 

Pour towns appear now all are done, 

In the same land find every one. 

IZ. ENIOUA. 

Cut out my middle, put a number there. 

My first half treats my lost with utmost care, 
And many selfish grow in doing this, 

And so for ever lose the giver’s bliss; 

We often to my middle all sit down, 

And with my last transposed it spells a town. 
And as it stands it can a river tell, 

My first begins some English hills to spell: 
My whole can of a genial climate boast. 

And lies upon a sheltered, sunny coast. 

X. ENIGMA. 

My firsts are in dragon-fly. not in sun ; 

My seconds in fireworks, but net in fun ; 

My thirds in poverty, not in rags ; 

My fourths in stone dust, but not in crags. 
Two in iron grey, and two in dapple. 

And the lasts are all in a Ribstone apple. 
Mention now the towns that arc meant. 

Two are in Yorkshire and one in Kent. 

XI. ENIOMA. 

Cut me in two, and part is good to eat. 

The other part is often quite a treat; 

Behead the treat, but after all is said, 

What now remains is nought without a head; 
The treat without one letter springs to life 
And shines in shocking scenes of midnight 
strife. 

Transpose five letters —have a care I pray 
How you make one. yet dozens thi-ow away; 
Now for that word find out a perfect rhyme ; 
Three letters give a river’s name next time. 
When these arc done, and all of them set down. 
My whole appears, a well-known English 
town. 

Xir. ENIGMA. 

I am a town in France, but without my tail 
and bead 

I then can spell in English a woman's name 
instead. 

And when cut in two my first will do well the 
milk to hold. 

And he who boldly adds an “ I ” is worth his 
weight in gold; 

And on the sailor's compass my other letters 
see 

That spell the latter half (but there are only 
three). 

Now backward read my whole, only leaving 
out my head, 

And name a famous drug, very useful it is 
said; 

Now restore my head again, add three other 
letters to it. 

But if you want to feel me be careful how 
you do it, 

For I may be very sweet if I grow in southern 
lands, 

And I }nay be very stinging if I fait upon 
your binds. L. T. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A TROUBLESOME PET. 

T KaVE Imi) pels (if aU sorts, from white mice in the 
(lays of my tA>ylioo<l, to tig^-r cubs aiidcruoo(liU!i in 
lat(;r years. I have tumrU tbe juolui and lynx of the 
Indian jungle, and the kangaroo and opossum of the 
Australian bush; but my last ex^K-rience in this line, 
which 1 utL now alsmt to nerrate, was so aatisfying, 
that 1 resolved for the future to leave all wilt creatures 
as I find them. 

In India, wherever there are trees there are 8(]uirre'a 
—not the reddUh-hued ro-lent of our English xvood.s 
but It much smaller, bluinh-grey variety, witli cou- 
siderably less of dcvelojimenl in the way of tall, and 
less of self-asscrtiveiicsa iu the way of carrying It. 
Diigs delight to hunt them, but the hunting is. ns a rule, 
their sliare of the fun; it is rarely indeed that they 
ex|iericiice the further delights of capture. 

The cautions little ertratures never stray far from 
their pnicectiug trees, and a chirp of alarm given by 
one of their number brings tliem bounding back in iiu 
iiiAtitnt. Each one when assured of safety by gettingafuw 
yards up its tree turns round, and, hanging head down. 
wariU, cliirps out Its iiidignatioii— or, it may be, scorn 
- -at the puraiicr, accompanying inch chirp with a dirt 
of the taiU Tills la maddening to the baffledd(^I^ who 
can scarcely by any persuosinu be induced to (]uii the 
spot, but keep prancing round and round the tree, 
barking anil bowling, till the squirrel, getting tiriAl of 
the fuii.climbsup and disappears among tlie branches. 

I llr^ for tome time fu a Iiouse with a tilcl nuf, 
overhung by several large treix which gave slicker to 
quite a co'oiiv of these Interesting creatures. Uaviiig 
no dog to disturb them, they soon got accustonicl to 
my presence and did lint s(^m to mind memuch. Ufteii 
liave I spent a plmsant hour watching their merry 
gamboU. Up the tuleof a tree in a spiral patliway, 
round and round and along the larger Ilmb8,ia and out 
among the siiivller liranches, on to the naif, and this 
way and tliat over tiic tiles, up ou to another tree : and 
so oil. iiml so oil, till the pbiy cease I, or I grew tired of 
xviitchlng it. 

Ill ail evil hour I resoivcrl to tame one of them, and 
set nl)out it forttiwUh. Taking a piece of bread In my 
liand I went outsicic and lookeil round. There wiisoiie 
on the tr.iuk of the nearest tree, iibniit a yard from lliu 
ground. I want<sl to tcwdi my lticeiidc<i pet to conic 
»t iiiy call: m I gave first a single, low. siistaiiu;! 
whistle, ft looked at me but did nut stir. With as 
little motion os pus.sil>lc, I then threw a crumb to the 
root of the tree. Tlie squirrel tun e I to run hack, but, 
as 1 kept quite still, turnc<l ngnin and critii'idly cx- 
amlncl wlnil 1 had thrown. Liking tlie looks of it. it 
got down to ta.-ite t ta.stiiig and htidiiig it good, it ate 
it up and dnrted liack to its former (lositlon. 

I wliistlrd again aiiil threw another cniinh, which 
was similarly ajipropriated, but with Ics-s bi-siiuciun 
than at f.rst. A tliini also, and that brought the cx'oti. 
jug's les.«ou to a close. 

At the same hour on the following day I went out 
again, and presently a squirrel ran down the tr>‘u, 
hating just where I luvl first K(?(m my friend «f the 
previous evening. Of <n>ur-.e, I could not lie ceiiaiii 
that it was the same on>!. but tlmught it likely, end 
felt sure of it when I found it look my alms with-, at 
quc-stioiilng. 

I gave it a daily dole, throwing the crumbs ne.irer 
and nearer, till I got it to eat out of my hand ; then, by 
grmlunlly wltlidnwing tlie brea<l whi'i- it was ieciling, 

I cnticisl it to take its nuaUsoii niy knee. The rest w.is 
easy. Touching, stroking, lifting, carry lug, came in 
quick succession. Tlie creature wus tarn''!, and wouM 
come at iny whistle whcnc.er I ple ased to cid! it. and 
either Inside or outside, and for a cuiiaiderabie distance 
round the huuac. 

Now begun my troubles. Had it come onip wlicn I 
called it I sboufd have been happy: but it very soon 
took to <»l|iiig on me. and iit hours wiiioli, rhoug'li rhey 
may liax'c suited its comciiieiice. certainly iliil not suit 
mine. Tlu'n it founil its way to the limler, and um-<I to 
help itself whenever it phnsvi, whlcli wio. u rihmI 
many times ii day. It was almo-t imfHis,.ilile to keep it 
out, fur ehxe fitting doors are uiikiiowii in Iinlia. I 
did not like to (leiil rouglily with it. but if I even 
pnslicd it aside w-hen I was busy, or it wa.s spoi-iiilly 
troiililesoine, it would show fight uiid oouie at me like a 
little fury. 

due day my old lAaiutmtin friol to drive it down 
with a towel when it was inslsriiig on «aiti[>liMg tlie 
viands on the tahle. It leajieil u|Min his lireasi, ran up. 
and bit him aeverely on the lip and mise. Uu aiiotlicr 
occasion It attacked my little boy for some un¬ 
known oflenee, bit his leg, and eha.<od him across ilip 
c»»mpouml as lie mn how ling to his mother. In -iKprt. 
thellUIu lieast becameaii intoleriihle iiuisaiice. making 
me often wish timt I had had iiolhiiig w hatever to do 
with It, 

Sinldcnly it disappeared : it no longer (*atnc to me 
voluntarily, and failed to resjioiid to my whistle. With 
miiigksl feelings of relief and sormw, I eoticluded tliat 
it had become the victim of some prowling pariali, or 
hungry or kite. I was mistaken. 

I was sitting outside the verandah one evening, 
thinking dreamily of the dear old land across what the 
Hindoos coll the tala puni (literally." black water''), 
when 1 was startled by sometliiDg jumping ou to niy 
knee. 

Looking down I saw it was “Flitty" ■‘o 1 h.nl 
named her- Irnck again, ainl very mucii alive indoKl. 
.^he just nibtxsl her head against niy hand for a 
uiomtiit, jumi«d down again, and Implied four—no 


1 *M—young ones to my feet; chirping to them, anil 
telling them, I liave ao doubt, that here was a gooil. 
kind geuUimian who would provide for them all tlivir 
days. The little ones were not at oil afraid, but allowcil 
themselves to be lifted and caressed ; thdr motlier 
frisking about, and talking to them all the time. 

It must not l>e supposed that the other squirrels had 
allowoil Flirty to altogether moiio|jolisc my attentiuns. 
Plenty of them qulcklv learnt that the whistle meant 
food, and quite a erow^ of interested spectators nsel to 
surround us Iti even the first days of our acquaintance. 
Not caring to become too familiiir with so many, I uwsl 
to throw up a handful of bread-crumbs on to tin- tiles 
every evening ; a largeasc which came, in time, to be 
looked for ftiiil exjiocted by the wliole colony. They 
would gatiier In rows along the ridges and caves of the 
house long before the time, and would come together 
in crowds whenever I sbowild myself. 

The crows, too, were spoeilily attracted by the tin- 
usual proceedings, and used to mix with tlie squirrels 
and fight for a share, though I drove them away as far 
os posdble, allowing them, however, to clean up after 
ni^rotegOg hod finished. ' 

The Indian crow Is anything bnt a retiring binl. It 
haunts theiieighixiurlioislof human dwellings,and gvte 
inside, Uki. ou every ojiportuuitv, to see what uiicon* 
sidered irifies it can pick up. Notidug comes atuiss 
to It. A joint of meat is meal Indeed, aiKl a iiloc fresli 
loaf 1< not to he desjiisetl. A crust may be rather hard 
and dry. but it will coudesixuid to carry it away -if It 
ean get nothing else—and is quite np to softening it by 
dipping it in one of tlie w-atcr fiaf/u’t. Eggs it rivknns 
luxuries, and will hunt for them as for IdUden treasures. 
A nice plump chicken, loo, caught iu an unguarded 
moment, is .t delicious feast,and ia partaken of in the 
sdlituilc of H<ime deuse thicket, body, boue8,aud feathers 
g<-ijig down wlili a satisfied “caw." 

I ccinic now to the crisis. Tlif tiles In India arc light 
and l(Hiscly laiil. No doubt some pieces of bread rolled 
away into chinks ami crevices among tlicm, and (n>u]U 
only be got at by tearing up the tiles. Tliis the orows 
were not slow to do whenever the necessity arose. 
T'hcn the idea H>eins to have struck them that undvr 
flie tiles lay a great store of bread ; so. to get at it. tlii-y 
priK'ei-<lc<l to lift the lot. I came home- one ilay ami 
fi'iihil tl.ernof block with them, ami the tiles complciely 
stripped off wvcrnl square yards. I drove them sway, 
but whenever my back was turnisl they set to work 
jitrain. Every croxv that had five tniniiu s' leisure, or 
that wanted to mix-an a]ipclite for breakfaiC, nr t liat 
ha<l nothing lictter—or worse -to do, used to come and 
take a sjicli at lile-raisfiig on my roof. 

This was liad; but the behaviour, or rntlier Hiuhe- 
haviour. of ITirty and her progeny luesiiiwhih- was 
w'orse, They aettsi as if the houre and all its contciiis 
■w'lingisl to them, and resented any interference with 
their pleiLsurcs. In order to fiiul room for theniM-lves 
oil the mantelpiece, they knocked down uinl broken 
valuable clock, H>me |sittery winch had Usii in iny 
family for over two hniidre<l years, and a mi-ccllaiiisins 
ami irreplaceable collection of fragile curios gathciid 
in nmny lands. 

I came in ami saw the ruins. I—welL I don't know 
exactly what 1 did. still less do T know what 1 said ; 
but. when my .senses returncil to nie. I lAcked up and 
left (hat hoUs(-, iiiid have never ilarcu to return and 
'•ce if it is haunted by tin- ghosts of Flirty and her 
children, or whi-ther the crows ate still taking aciivo 
(xercisc among ll>e tiles, 

1 liuve uever lia>l a iict since. 


EXiiLIsH AS IT IS WRITTEN. 

I di T my Swiss pupils to wTilc me letters mid trans- 
latious to improve their KiigdiOi, ami I think r/ic 
.l/uns may nniuse i-omeof your me lets. The writer liaa 
bt-eii at great )iaius to fix thegemlerof thisnninisl.am) 
he has ingeiiioii'-ly solve! the diffleulty by giving it (dl 
thris-genders in turn. Even m in " Piehwiek," the lat 
boy, when he has Ui cnT Mr. Winkle larly.uiid d's-s 
m>t know which Mr. Winkle Is, bo1\cs the problem ly 
eulliiig Mr. Siicdcrass, Mr. Winkle, ami .Mr. Tuiiinan, 
and bringing all three together to the acetic of action. 

77is J/ous, 

“ Tlie nioiis. very more short as the rat is also more 
mmicrous. more vulgar, a:id more generally apread out. 
Timid liy iiuturc.it comes out from it's hole to k h< r 
fiKiil. lied-H-iioi stroll away scarcely, and runs into 
there by tlie lir-t nlerle. She d<Krf rrol go tliaii the rat 
from dwelling to -Iwclliiig unless he (she't) llnr.luv 
compelled !«. It do also bss liavoek ami iHTiUiie le-s 
fearcc to a certain pitch. More weak as the lut. -he 
has more enemy from which »he can esca[M.- thvniich 
its venarity ami its sinnEnesa. The owls and sll hi' Is 
of night, and the cars, and the marlcus, and the rats, 
make him tiic war. Hiiil attract it thnnigh tcm|>tatiun, 
and »lie sul^tt only tlir'":gh hrr fc<-undily. 

Y >urs rvDiombriiiKly, —■* 


AmitlKT writer, wishing to say " My wife has had 
twins," translates it thus: “.My wiie has (Itiuini 
received.” Those <>1 your rejtders who know a little 
(•crmaii and a little asiMiinmy, and wlio will combine 
their information, w ill see h->\v i/ih mistake att'se. Hut 
the Is-st of all was the begiiiuuig of a letter I received 
botne titnc ago ; 

•• ti 1 i-at aod sponkiug Sir." 
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¥l\e Soy’^ Own 


Cnrrisponbtnrc. 


Uaxoe in Rabbit (G. M. Grey).—Xo, Georffe; wo are 
always Klad to nblitrc remlcrs, uew or ulil. C1iaiii;o 
the Cliaiifie tin- liutoli if iK>ssibIe : kwo a 

larger allowanoc of gmcii fooil, and a little suli>liur— 
ns much n.s will lie 011 n siApeniiy-pitt'c-—in n nice 
mash twice a week. Cut the linir from the nITvotei! 
part and ruh in rtowers of brimstone, or one part of 
pure carbolic acid to twenty of olive oil. 

R.VTS KiLU.st; Ttir. Yovno (Rat).—). You «»>- you left 
the he rat beside the'he. We have k'-|.t r.its fora 
Inuit time, mice ii'id gninea pigs also, and always 
IteiTc the uia’e iu. ’J’hi re rtsklly is no accoumiiig for 
tlie ixareiits killing tlieir yoinig at tinii-. Uui one 
thing is eerwin : the,' oiiglit to be kei't iit a vory 
<liiiet place. 2. It is Is'-t to have only one sow to a 
boar. 3. The fool nee<l not be altered ; only give a 
little bit of apiile. 4. Xut till they arc grown ujt, 
else there will ik- ructious. 

Red asdPeiwpirin'g Hand (Chemilla and W. A. S.),— 
Atteuil to eoudition of general healtli. Wash haiid.s 
in water to which n spoonful of |>owUore<i ultiin has 
been added, then rub with a mixture of chalk and 
oxide of zinc. 

Warhing Cot.Lnt (Constant Subscriber).—Certainly 
wash him once a fortnight. Use only the lie.st Cali¬ 
fornian borax soap. It is cheap soap that ruins tlic 
coats of our dogs. Groom with brusli and comb every 
day. 

PAUITATIOS <iP Heaiit fJ. Fo.ster).—No; you mu.it 
not take dumb-bell exenuse, or any form of it that 
giTtsj distress. Vouf lit-urt is weak, and you ouglic 
to see a doctor. 

AsoTTiER Case (C. Momtit).—Yes, ttie eaueo is just 
what you name, though you may Ik' weakly in ooii'li- 
tution naturally. You muif see a doctor and boldly 
tell him all. 

rufiPl-E Hasdr, etc. (Mistress Marjorie).—Sllglit 
weakness in the circulation. You’ll grow oiu of it. 

2. Yea, the heap muit be strongly maiiun-'l and 
raised somewhat; exim.siim to sunlight U imjiorative. 

3. Manu.scnpts scut to Editor are duly coicddcred. 

Ferrfto KATiSo Ydl’.sg (E. M. A.).—It would be im¬ 
possible to say why many duniesiieateii animals 
sometimes devour tiieir young, esix-cially Br-*t litters. 
They do not like to lio disturlie'l.mid, if so, often vent 
their di.splea.surc on the young. Rabbits, mice, rnrs, 
and oven cats and dog.s have clie habit sometimes. 

Fimpleb (Entre Nous). -Poverty of blixsl for one 
thing. No application will do auy good till that i.s 
put right. There may be other causes in vour civse, 
so you ought to liavo the personal advice of a 
doctor. 

Poo Dog (Harry's Sister i.—Feeil on a nice mixed diet 
from the table thrice a day : not much meat. A pug 
is quite a house-dog. and’ mkea his meals with the 
family. Groom every day. Pugs’ hairs ore very apt 
to be loose from gross feeding. 


To Mast Reapers.— 1. Queries never answered by 
letter, stamp or no stamp. 2. Impossible to get 
reply under six weeks, five wotkly numbers being in 
type before your query comes. 3. Read liack before 
asking. -I. TrilUiig ipic^lions not replied to. 

DvRi'Ei'SfA. -.\void the tea, ami for the present the 
pivrrido-. Is-t the fii>«l is- as solid as isis«ib!e. Tak- 
exiToi'C, (.It ymif'.'ll■•IIli-t to make you u]i a mi.xiiire 
ei.iit,.iiiiti'.r dilute tiiuiialie ucil, and lake a du.se 
jusC iK-fore eacii uical. 

W;;ii.HT (Scot).—No, not mii-li t.si lie.ivy. 

Nkix I>|si;.\>k is* C(t ( I\!is|, — Tin-Is-'t appli'-alion t< 
ii .-oluiloii of Califoniiau borax. Cals wuu'c stand 
grcitsy applications. 

Moi'.sE WITH Trsiofn (Pussy).- H has g,,t foe lave-, 
and we fc-.ir cannot bo ciir.sl. but if soft it might be 
lanced with a very tine surgical neislle. 

Dt'Mn-iiKi.i.s (Texas J.T<-k).—Yon are quite rielit, 
bcavy Ih-Hs Weaken itis'.isul ol sln-ngil.vliiiig ili.- 
uiusi-ies. For the same rea-oii wc ofleil -see crack 
cyclists with jioor thin ealvcs. 

STAlihlXtis (II. S. R.).- -1. No. they would net fly away 
if rcareil from the nest. Rut it i* a forrildelabour to 
bring them up, as they nis-'l fissling at iliree or four 
In tile morning and every liour utierwar'ls to do 
tliem well. 2. The cat, if truiiicl, would not touch 
them. 

0. STht-'K—.V “ guide" to .•Vrtiiy Examinations ia ob- 
taiiiahlc of Clowes & S.,ii.s, Cliaring Crojs. 

Tommie,—. 1^ Duriiam degree is as good as any otlier for 
examination purimsis; and. as l.ir a-«<“-i:d |K>sitii n 
is ooiiceriied. a large mim'R-rof tiie members of llie 
bar liave no Uiiiver-iiy degiees at nil. 

M. Taiui.— 1. We sliooM .sty you could luiyasgooda 
cuneertina in Mauclu-sler as yon could in lauidoit, 
and you would liuve iIh- sH islaetion of seeing it niul 
trying it Is-lore >••'! luiy it. 2 . 'I'lie rock .-iilpiiiir. 
being practically insoluble, does Uciliier goud nor 
harm Co unyiliiiig. 

F. J. C. 11.- See “ IIow to make a Perpi-tiial Paleiidar." 
in our fourlii volume, or tint arti.-le reprints’l in 
•• IiiJiRjr Gallics." Wc have no room to reisait. 

1. P.—In “Whitakcr’.s .Mraanaek " tlmrcnrc four paves 
of Kori'igii Weightsand Measures in which the wliole 
serics is given in the cotiqiactest form we know. Tlie 
large-t li't of market teems uiid uiciiey values is iu 
the •• Comniercial Handbook.'' 

W. S. Bi;vi;itii};:i;.- -Sh' Culnnel Maitland'.s article on 
"Tlirowiiigii Cricket Rail" in our iliirtct-utli voluuic. 

QrimisT.-1. Put a little ammonia in tlie water. That 
will take off tlie gn a.se and smears from glass aiul 
jiolishisl slate, Ac. 2. Yes; but tlu-ii id most aiiyiliiiig 
of that sort will do for a tiMitliixiwdcr. if you do not 
use t(sj lutich of it. il. Six-Il better. There is only 
one “s" in'‘oec.-isioii." 


ScAnhET.—1, Take the stain out of the cloth in the 
usual way with oxalic acid. This will leave a stain 
of aiiucher sort whlcli you must kiM'p as small os p-is- 
slblc. Then cut a little strip out 01 the cloth from 
under the lining where it is turned in, and soak it in 
a little oxalic aci<l and lukewarm water until it parts 
with its dye. Dab the dye on the stain with the 
irieci'of elotli or a sinuigc. If liic original stain t»- 
Niiiall. it can sometimes be- dvixl out in ihU way witb- 
out liaving iHx-n first removisi. 2 . Apply at the 
oflkH-s of the steamship company. 

T. UAnpv. -Tliere are similar coins in tlie window at 
Mc-'srs. Spink's shop at tlie corner of Air Sireet ai.d 
Pi<-cMciilly. All inquiry there would [irohnblv put vou 
on tlic track. 

MisTUi-t-!.« Maiigeiiv.—T liore is no objection to yonr 
using the things you mciitiou. 

W. M.—It will cost about £2(X) eomplote; but no naval 
officer under the rank of licutcuaut is expected to b. 
able to live on his pay. 

Red Roidii Hands (D. w, B.).—Try a little catmeal 
iu the water you wasli witli. The flue sort. 

Tins Body (W. It).—In your case the bones aresmal!. 
and yiiu can't do mucli except by steady exercise aU 
tbe year rounil. 

S. A.—The parage (o South Australia costa aboo. 
fourt(M-ii guineas third class, eighteen guineas sccooii 
cliis.s. anil forty guineas first class. Tbe steamer fares 
arc higher. ’There urc very few sailing vessels going 
din-ct to Qmvnsland. "The only free ]<assages f.i 
We-tern Australia are for female servants : but tber.- 
arc assisted pa&siigcs ainl nominated passages, the 
iioniiitafiotis Iwing obtained from those who Lave 
already in tiie colony. 

Ukxky.—T t is reported that the mile was ridden in 
1 mill. si-o. at Independence in the UiiiUri States, 
hilt the ri-oord is not nccopteil. more cspeciolly as it 
tiinic<l out that the event took tdiu-c on u trotting 
track, paci.d bv u running hor*e witli a screen on the 
back of a sulky, so tlmt tlie bicycle rider, who was 
ejoM- up behind, was drawn along almost in a 
vacuum. 

Fi.i'XKEY.—In your line you liaJ better stay at lion]a,af 
you would have.i toiigli figlit with negrocotnia’tition. 
In the Ntatea nearly all such work is done by 
negroes. 

YiiiNG BKOiNvyn.-1. Oil of cloves addl'd to flour 
p:'-.ie will prevent its turning mouldy. 2. Of muci¬ 
lages then- are so many that wc cannot say wiihuat 
fill tlii-r particulars. 

C. E. WiixiAMS.—Wc know of no lx>ok specially on tie 
subject, but there is an exhaustiix' article in oar 
••jl!idi>or Games." 

Pi.srA iijH.—Try tlie line dre«iiig sold at Apothecaries' 
Hall, Ordinary boiled oil, obuuuable nt tbe ueaiest 
oilshi'p, might do. 



“ What Rubbish 1" 

^Dram/or the " Hoy'i Virn Paper’’ bp W. Fcs-ter.) 
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THE SILVER WHISTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME 


By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a.. f.o.s»., 

Author of" lli'jhfitU iHoritt" " Cucle Totner," “ The DU-Order ^ the Bath" rt«» 


He puffed out tome comic ■ercetm." 


CHAPTER XIX.- THE TERM BEGINS. 

THhe vacation lias ended. Old Father Time had once more 
wound up the school clock to tick off the momenta of the 
Christmas tenn. It was 8 p.m. on the first evening, and everyone 
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bad arrived—at least, all the young gentle- 
men, the docilet alumni Matria Amanda, 
as the school song called them, were in 
their quarters, according to the college 
statute, which demanded their arriv^ 
before 8 p.h. And most of the dons bad 
turned up—including the round-about be- 
whiskered bursar, the long-haired mathe¬ 
matical professor, the smart little French 
tutor, Monsieur Bosanquet, and the huge- 
moustached, much - tobacco - consuming 
German, Herr Blitzen. 

Angus Alroy had arrived early in the 
afternoon. Sir Marmaduke brought him, 
being naturally anxious to pay his respects 
to Dr. and Mrs. Camborne, and renew his 
memories of Amanda, to live them once 
more with his son. He had satmtered 
leisurely with Angus among the old 
haunts. He Had found his name carved 
on a panel in the sixth form classroom. 
He h^ told his little legends connected 
with various portions of the venerable 
buildings. “That’s where we used to 
wash at the pump—uncommon sharp 
work of a winter morning, with the icicles 
hanging from the spout and the handle 
freezing the skin off your hands. Ah ! 
things were very different fifty years 
ago. It's a grand old place, Angus, 
and I hope you may be one among the 
most distinguished of Amanda's sons. . . . 
You recollect what the poet says, 

‘Llrcs of great inea all remiad us 

Wc may make our lives sublime.’ 

How well 1 remember the day I came for 
the first time. The coach brought some 
fifteen of us youngsters—nearly frozen 
we were—bitterly cold day in January. 
I didn't know a soul, and precious low 1 
felt—but the spirit of Alroy is strong, my 
boy, and 1 struck out manfully to breast 
the rbugh waves. Bemember how our 
dear friend Alan Sinclair interprets the 
motto of our ancestors— Al Roy, For the 
King of kings—that's the secret of pluck— 
to do all we do with all our might, for the 
glory of God—leaning on Him, trusting 
Him, praying to Him.” 

And when the Baronet paid his respects 
at the warden's lodge, his reception testi¬ 
fied that a titled name was honoured as it 
deserves within Amanda's walls. Both 
the warden and his lady lavished their 
most engaging courtesies upon the illus¬ 
trious visitor. They escorted him to 
Angus's dormitory; they showed him the 
chapel and library, both of which had 
been added since the Baronet's school 
days. They drew bis attention to the 
organ in the chapel, lately presented by a 
grateful parent. Dr. Camborne played 
some exquisite modulations to show the 
capabilities of the instrument. 

Sir Marmaduke was to leave MUbum- 
bam by the 5.20 train. Angus accom¬ 
panied him to the station, receiving his 
father's final benediction and encourage¬ 
ment from the carriage window. Angus 
watched the train steam off, gradudly 
drawing in its lines of dimensions till 
lost in (lust and distance. And then, with 
a sense of desertion and loneliness at 
heart, Angus turned away from the station. 
Never till that moment bad be realised 
how entirely his existence seemed bound up 
with home. The “spell ofhomeaffections" 
bad so far been the essence of his life. 

He shrank from plunging into the 
strangeness of new associations, all un¬ 
known in their ditficnlties and dangers. 
He murmured to himself bis father’s 
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words, “ the spirit of Alroy is strong,” but 
in bis own heart he seem^ to see nothing 
but weakness and timidity. He walked 
in a direction away from the college, out 
of the town. The breath of autumn was 
in the air, and a yearning regret flooded 
his soul with the remembrance of past 
summer days, of home life with the deH- 
cious ignorance of all disquietude. Tears 
from the depths of some divine despair 
rose in his heart and gathered to his eyes. 
He choked down his sobs by an effort, but 
he felt as on that night when drifting in 
helpless terror towards the open hatch¬ 
ways of Swirlfoam Lasher. There was 
the same desperate agony in his heart. 
The thought of the filigree silver whistle 
sent one thrill of feeble hope through his 
soul, but the remembrance of Mr. Sinclair 
in his snug room at Lavender Cottage 
drowned it with a throb of keen anguish. 
Oh, that be could be in that r<K>m now 1 
It was so easy to be strong with Mr. Sin¬ 
clair close to him. Oh, how he had never 
valued the happy, happy days at home 
half enough t He would have given any¬ 
thing for one more week at home. 

Full of disconsolate thoughts and sad 
misgivings, Angus walked miserably on 
his way. He had passed the outskirts of 
the town. The sun was getting low, the 
shadow from the hedges was deep and 
damp. He thought he had better go back 
to the college, and, with reluctant uncer¬ 
tainty, he turned his lingering steps in that 
direction. In due time he reached the 
great gates and passed in. There was a 
big boy, perhaps sixteen years old, thick- 
lipped and heavily built, standing by the 
porter’s lodge. He turned and stared at 
Angus. 

*‘ HuUoa, youn^ shaver, what’s your 
name ? ” 

“ Alroy." 

“Oh, you’re Alroy, are you—the pro¬ 
digious scholar ; I’m proud to make your 
acquaintance. Come along, and let me 
have the honour of introducing you to 
some of the fellows.” 

Laying a vulgar hand npon Anmis's 
collar, thereby soiling its polished wUte- 
ness, Lonsdale (for such was the name of 
thia corpulent youth) proceeded to carry 
out his proposal. He steered Angus 
through a passage which emerged on the 
gravelled terraces bordering the cricket- 
ground. A group of boys were talking 
and laughing together on a flight of steps 
leading down to the field. 

“ I’ve caught a fledgeling at last,” 
shouted Lonsdale, “ and a prime one too. 
Allow me to introduce to you Master 
Alroy." 

So sajdng he gave Angus a push 
towards the group. The boys eagerly 
formed a circle around him. There 
followed some playful banter, chiefly in 
the form of questions, with comments 
more or less facetious to supplement the 
original replies. They roared with laugh¬ 
ter at the new boy's simplicity, but he 
took it good-naturedly, and indeed derived 
some sort of weird comfort from the or¬ 
deal. At any rate, it was a relief from his 
own despondent ruminations. He in¬ 
formed the audience that his father was 
a Baronet, that he had a sister Violet, 
that be had never been to school before; 
that he hod never played real cricket or 
football, but that he could ride, row, paddle 
a canoe, swim, and nm. 

“ Very nice,’’ said a wag: “ it is highly 
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satisfactoiT to know that so intellectual a 
youth is skilled in such manly exercises. 
'How fast can you run ? ” 

“I don't know—I think I could race 
that boy.” 

Angus pointed at the heavily-propor¬ 
tioned Lonsdale, and a round of applause 
greeted the remark. 

“ Ha, ha, ha 1 You think you could 
race the old Spotted Dog! Let's see if 
you can. Yes ! Make them run across 
the field. What larks ! ” 

Nothing would content the merry crew 
but that Lonsdale (whose nickname had 
originated in his greediness for a familiar 
school pudding) should run a race with 
Alroy across the cricket-ground. Lonsdale 
was a good-tempered fellow, who never 
minded a joke at his own expense. But 
this was a novelty, and he cast a scowl at 
Angus, saying, “ I like your cheek, young 
Impudence I ” 

They clamoured and insisted that so it 
should be. And as the pressure increased, 
Lonsdale said; “ Oh, I say, you fellowa, 
I can’t run. I've been tuckinginto pears 
and buns all the afternoon, and feel like a 
prize elephant. I shouldn’t mind a scam¬ 
per under ordinary circumstances, just to 
show you how the Olympic athletes used 
to run—but it’s tix) risljy, and would bring 
on apoplexy to a certainty.” 

“ Oh, never mind 1 Go it, old Spot I 
You must! Go it, Eglon." (That was 
another of Lonsdale’s nicknames, possibly 
(\erived from the fact that his initials 
were E. G.) 

Two of the boys proceeded to seize each 
an arm of the fat youth. He could have 
folded them both in his embrace and have 
crushed them, after the manner of a 
grizzly bear. But he forbore, and jielded 
good-humouredly. They led him across 
the field, followed by Angus, and started 
the oddly-matched pair to race back to the 
steps. Angus spurted nimbly away, and 
increased his lead at every step—bis 
opponent following with a strange action, 
a sort of cantering lurch, in which every 
part of hie body seemed more concern^ 
than his legs. Halfway across the field, 
however, Angus tripped, and the force of 
the fall drove every breath of wind out of 
him. He could only lie where he fell, 
writhing in dire distress till breath was 
recovered. It was Lonsdale’s opportunity. 
Cantering onwards he puffed out some 
comic sarcasm at his prostrate foe, and 
quickening his canter into a gallop, he 
reached the goal before Angus was on his 
legs again. Blowing mightily, he gasped 
out: “I’ve walloped the precocious 
youngster anyhow . . . give him lessons 
in running another day ... if I don t die 
of it. . .. Oh, I’m done for, you fellows 1 ” 

The college bell now boomed forth its 
summons for all the boys to assemble, and 
Angus, escorted by the rugged but good- 
hearted Lonsdale, was introduc^ to the 
matron to see after the unpacking of bis 
portmanteau. 

So the shades of evening closed, and m 
classrooms, studies, and dormitories, boys 
were busy’ settling down, talking over 
holiday experiences, making arrangements 
and plans for another term, singing mo 
whistling, chaffing and humbugging, 
getting all the fun they could out of 
new boys, and otherwise conducting 
themselves as boys do on the evening of 
assembly after the holidays. 

(To htcontinued) 
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AFLOAT IN A VOLCANO. 

A. STORY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

By David Keb, 

Author <if “The Tijtr Chief of flurmoA," “Vnae* Ttepthtf* ete. 


rPKE mere sound of the word “ wreck ” 
J. was enough to bring on deck the 
most sea-sick of the passengers who were 
still below, and all eyes were turned 
eagerly upon the distant vessel. 

As they came nearer to her, every 
one could see that the sailor had spoken 
truly. From the position in wliich she 
lay, w’ith her stern much deeper down in 
the water than her bow, it was plain that, 
if not actually sinking, she must at least 
be heavily waterlogged, while her spars 
and cordage showed marks of having been 
recently damaged by a storm; and the 
twenty or thirty spy-glasses which were 
levelled at her from the Murrutnbid^ee 
failed to detect any sign of life on board 
of her. 

" I’ll tell you what must have happened 
here, Mr. FitzArthur,” said the captain 
to our hero, who was standing near him. 
“ That craft has been in a heavy gale, and 
shipped a big sea or two, or else she's 
taken in water th'‘OUgh the straining of 
her seams ; and then the fools on board 
have made up their minds that she was 
sinking, and run aw’ay in the boats, and 
most likely got drowned every man Jack 
of them, when, if they’d only stuck to the 
old ship, as they ought, they'd have been 
all right. However, I’ll just send off a 
boat to her, to see if by any chance there's 
anybody left on board; for when you fall 
in with a ship in distress it don’t do to 
leave her till you've made quite sure that 
you can’t do her any good.” 

The Murruvibi^ce was hove-to ac¬ 
cordingly, and a boat lowered, into which 
went Gerald FitzArthur and several 
other passengers, who were as eager as 
boys to have a nearer view of the strange 
ship, the sudden appearance of which 
had been the first real " excitement ” of 
their uneventful voyage. 

*• I say, Fitz,” shouted the third officer, 
“ shall I give you a bit of brown paper to 
wrap up the wreck and bring it back with 
you ? ” 

‘‘Keep the brown paper to sole your 
boots, old fellow,” retorted FitzArthur, 
” for they seem to want it pretty badly.” 

But all joking and laughter died away 
as they neared the mysterious wreck. 
Even the most thoughtless among them 
felt chilled and awed by her gloomy and 
lifeless aspect, the desolate effect of her 
torn cordage and shattered bulwarks, and 
the dead, ghostly silence that brooded over 
her. But that silence was suddenly and 
fearfully broken by a hoarse, terrific shriek 
which seemed to issue from the lower 
deck aft. 

“ There’s somebody being murdered I ” 
cried Gerald. ” Pull, lads, hard all 1 ” 

The men needed no urging, and the 
boat flew like an arrow over the smooth 
water; but before it could reach the 
strange vessel another scream was heard, 
at the sound of which cne of the sailors 
lifted his head %vith an air of relief. 

“ T?tat ain’t a man,” said Fe; ” it 
Bounds more like a bird /’” / 


CHAPTER U.—ALONE UPON THE SEA. 

“And here he comes, sure enough,” 
cried another, as a huge grey parrot came 
flapping and screeching up the after hatch¬ 
way and flattered about the deck with 
shrill cries. 

There was a general laugh at this un- 
romantic explanation of the mystery ; but 
it instantly ceased as the parrot screamed 
out: 

“ Kill him ! he's got to die." 

The laughing faces became suddenly 
grave, and the whole party exchanged 
looks of silent horror. 

“ That don't sound good, nohow,” 
muttered old Ben Bobstay, who was 
steering the boat. “ That ’ere bird must 
have heard them words pretty often to 
git ’em so pat. Pull, boys 1 ” 

“ Kill him, kill him t no mercy 1 ” 
screeched the bird again. 

“There’s been foul play here, or my 
name ain’t Ben Bobstay,” muttered the 
old sailor, with on ominous shake of his 
grey head. 

“Way enough, boys! 'vast pulling I 
in bow 1 ” 

The boat ran alongside the wreck, and 
Gerald FitzArthur, seizing a rope that 
hung over her quarter, was on her deck 
in a moment, while the rest (leaving only 
two or three to mind the boat) scrambled 
up after him pell-mell, too much excited 
to notice that the sky was beginning to 
darken ominously far away to the north¬ 
west, and that the Murrumbidgee was 
signalling them to return. 

But the deck, instead of being “ piled 
high with corpses,” as some of the more 
imaginative visitors doubtless expected, 
exhibited only the usual disorder of a 
vessel suddenly’ abandoned. Uncoiled 
ropes, spars, blocks, etc., littered the 
planking, w'bile a sheath-knife and a to¬ 
bacco-box lay close t» the bulwarks, as if 
dropped by their owners in the hurry of 
their flight to the boats. But of murder 
or of “ foul piny ” there was no sign what¬ 
ever. 

Most of the passengers, encouraged by 
Ben Bobstay’s assurance that “ if the old 
ship really meant to go down she wouldn't 
have taken so long to think about it,” 
dispersed themselves all over the vessel, 
which appeared to be a small trading 
schooner, of the kind so often met with 
among the remoter islands of the Facifle. 
Some went below into the cabin, 
others explored the quarters of the crew 
in the forecastle, and one inquisitive 
fellow peeped into the cook's galley, bring¬ 
ing down upon his head a perfect ava¬ 
lanche of saucepans, with a noise like a 
thousand kettlednims all striking up at 
once; and as ho lay sprawling on his back 
with bis face smeared with soot, his com¬ 
panions gathered round him, hurrahing 
and telling him that he looked tb^ very 
picture of an “Ethiopian serenader.” 
But still, to their great disappointment, 
this ship of mystery seemed to be just 
like any other ebip; and a hot-tempered 
passenger declared that the ill-omened 


parrot was “ a humbugging impostor, only 
fit to make soup of.” 

Meanwhile, Gerald FitzArthur went 
straight ail to the hatchway out of which 
he hod seen the parrot fly up. and was 
surprised to find it so completely blocked 
\ip by three or four small empty casks as 
to leave barely room enough for the 
bird’s passage. At first he supposed them 
to have fallen in accidentally ; but when 
he found that they had been jammed so 
tightly down the opening as to require 
all bis strength to drag them out, a 
strange and terrible suspicion began to 
arise in his mind. 

“It’s very queer,” he muttered, “that 
the crew should have stayed long enough 
to do all this when they were in such a 
hurry to get away. There is something 
WTong here, and no mistake." 

All below was deadly still, and so dork 
that Gerald had to grope hi-^ way down 
the steep, shaky ladder. At first he could 
distinguish nothing, but as his eyes began 
to grow accustomed to the gloom ho 
gradually made out that ho was in a 
small, low-roofed cabin, wliich had prob- 
ably been abandoned in favour of the 
larger one amidships, and was now, 
apparently, used only for stowing freight, 
for several small wooden cases stood 
ranged along either side of it, and two 
huge iron chests were piled one upon the 
other against the wall at the far end. 

Finding nothmg to confirm his suspi¬ 
cions, FitzArthur. greatly puzzled, tinned 
to go on deck again, little dreaming that 
the moment of his doing so was the 
turning-point of his whole life, and of 
two other lives beside his ou u. 

His foot was already upon the lowest 
step of the ladder, when ho was startled 
by a hoarse scream overhead, and the 
grey parrot came flying down the hatch¬ 
way. It fluttered excitedly round his 
head two or three times, still repeating 
its cries, and then darted suddenly at 
the woodeu partition against wliich the 
chests were piled, and began to strike it 
furiously with beak and claw. Then it 
flew back to him as if to beg his help, 
and then assailed the partition once more. 

“That bird’s sharper than 1 am,” said 
Gerald. “ Behind those chests there 
must be a door, and behind that door 
there must be somethmg that ought to be 
looked into. Here goes to see what it is, 
anyhow.” 

But, strong as FitzArthur was, his 
utmost efforts failed to move the ponder¬ 
ous chests, at which he tugged in vain 
till his arms ached. He was just pausing 
to take breath before renewmg the 
attempt, when suddenly the heavy 
wooden hatch that formed the cover of 
the openmg through which ho had 
descended shut down with a loud crash, 
leaving him in total darkness. 

Just at that moment he heard, or 
thought he heard, a hoarse sliout from 
the deck. It was instantly followed by 
a quick trampling of feet over (be 
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planking above him, and a mingled 
clamour of many voices in tones of great 
excitement and dismay. 

Gerald, supposing that his companions 
had been startled by some terrible dis¬ 
covery in the forepart of the ship, made 
n dart for the ladder; but. stumbling in 
the darkness over one of the wooden 
cases that lay along the side of the cabin, 
he fell all his length upon tlie floor. 

He was iip again instantly, howe\or, 
and had just groped his way to the 
ladder, and begun to ascend, when all at 
once, with a deafening crash and clatter, 
the shij> heeled over till she lay right on 
her beam-ends: the chests and boxes 


went thundering to the lee side of the 
cabin, and Gerald was flung violently 
backward on to the floor with such a 
shock that he lay stunned and sense¬ 
less. 

When he came to himself again all 
was still as death. His head ached from 
the blow, and he felt sick and dizzy; but 
none of his bones seemed to he broken, 
and, scrambling to his feet, ho mounted 
the ladder, forced up the hatcli, and 
gained the deck. 

But where were his comrades? Ho 
glanced round for tliem, hut a blinding 
deluge of rain, which came hissing like 
a storm of ballets from the pitch-black 


sky, hid everything from his sight. He 
shouted with all his strength, but there 
was no answer. 

Sprin^ng desperately across the rock¬ 
ing. reeling deck, he looked over the side 
for the boat. Tlte boat was gone ! 

Whether it had sunk alongside when 
the squall struck the schooner—whether 
his companions had not missed him in 
the hurry of their flight—or whether, not 
fluding him at once, they had been forced 
to sheer off as the only chance of saving 
their bwTi lives—he could not tell. But 
the boat was gone, and he was alone upon 
the sea! 

(To be eontinued.) 


BODOLPHB DE GOETZ; OR, THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS. 

By Joles Verne, 

thor of “ Adrift in the Paeife,'' “The Clipper of the Cloud*” etc. 


I T will not have been forgotten that ac¬ 
cording to the conversation between 
the baren and Orfanik, the explosion 
should only have destroyed the castle 
after the departure of Rodolphe de Gortz. 
But at the time the explosion took place 
it was impossible for the baron to have 
had time to escape through the tunnel. 
In the transport of grief, in the folly of 
despair, unconscious of wliat he did, had 
then Rodolphe de Gortz brought on an 
immediate catastrophe of which he could 
but be the lirat victim ? After the incom¬ 
prehensible words which had escaped 
him when Rotzko's bullet had broken the 
box he carried, had he intended to bury 
himself beneath the ruins of the castle ? 

In any case it was very fortunate that 
the police, surprised by Rotzko’s shot, 
were «t a considerable distance when the 
explosion shook the ground. Only a few 
of them vvore struck by the fragments 
which fell over the plateau. Rotzko and 
the forester were alone at the base of the 
curtain, and it was indeed a miracle that 
they were not killed by the shower of 
stones. 

The explosion had done its work when 
Rotzko, Nic Deck, and the police entered 
the enclosure over the ditcli, which had 
been nearly filled up by the fall of the 
walls. 

Fifty yards within the wall, at the base 
of the donjon, a body was found among 
the ruins. 

It w’as that of Rodolphe de Gortz. A 
few old people of the district—among 
others Master Koltz—recognised him 
perfectly. 

Rotzko and Nic Deck sought only to 
discover the young count. As Franz had 
not appeared in the time arranged with 
his man, it followed that he had been un¬ 
able to escape from the castle. 

But could Rotzko hope that he had 
survived, that he was not one of the 
victims of the catastrophe ? And so he 
wept, and Nic Deck did not know what 
to do to soothe him. 

However, in about half an hour, the 
young count was found on the first floor 
of the donjon, beneath one of the but¬ 
tresses, which had saved him from being 
crushed. 


CHAPTER X\HI. 

“ My master—my poor master I ” 

“ Count—" 

Such were the first words uttered by 
Rotzko and Nic Deck as they bent over 
Franz. They believed him dead; he had 
only fainted. 

Franz opened his eyes, but his wander¬ 
ing look did not seem to recognise Rotzko, 
nor did he hear him. 

Nic Deck, who had raised the young 
count in his arms, spoke to him again, 
but he made no reply. 

The last w'ords of La Stilla's song alone 
escaped from his lips— 

“luamorata—voglio morire.” 

Franz de Telek was mad ! 

As the young count had gone mad from 
the intense mental strain to which he 
had been subjected, no one would probably 
have ever heard an explanation of the 
events of which the Castle of the Carpa¬ 
thians had been the theatre, if it had not 
been for the revelations which came about 
in this manner:— 

For four days Orfanik had waited as 
agreed for the baron to meet him at the 
town of Bistritz. But as ho did not appear 
he began to wonder if he had perished in 
the explosion. Urged as much by curio¬ 
sity as anxiety, he had left the town, gone 
back towards Worst, and was prowling 
about the mins of the castle, when ho was 
arrested by the police, who knew him 
from the description given by Rotzko. 

Once in the chief town of the district, 
in the presence of the magistrates before 
whom he had been taken, Orfanik made 
no difficulty about replying to the ques¬ 
tions put to him in the course of the 
inquiry ordered into the circumstances of 
this catastrophe. 

But it must be confessed that the sad 
end of the Baron de Gortz seemed in no 
way to affect this learned egotist, whose 
heart was entirely in his inventions. 

In the first place, on the urgent demand 
of Rotzko, Orfanik stated that La Stilla 
was dead, really dead and—such was his 
expression—buried, and well buried, for 
more than five years in the cemetery of 
Santa Nuovo Campo at Naples. 

This statement was not the least as¬ 
tonishing of those provoked by this curious 


adventure. If La Stilla were dead, how 
came it that Franz could bear her voice 
in the saloon of the inn, see her on the 
bastion, and listen to her song when he 
was in the crypt? And how could he 
have found her alive in the donjon ? 

The explanation of these apparently in¬ 
explicable phenomena was as follows:—It 
will be remembered how deep was the 
baron’s despair when the rumour spread 
that La Stilla had resolved to retire 
from the stage and become Countess of 
Telek. The artiste's admirable talent 
and all his dilettante gratifications would 
thus escape him. Then it was that 
Orfanik suggested that by means of the 
phonograph he should collect the principal 
airs from the operas she would appear in 
during her farewell performances at San 
Carlo. This instrument had reached a 
high state of perfection at tliis period, and 
Orfanik had so improved it that the human 
voice underwent no change, and lost none 
of its charm or purity. 

The baron accepted Orfanik’s offer. 
Phonograplis were successively and 
secretly introduced into the private box 
during the last w’eeks of the season ; and 
in this u ay their cylinders received the 
cavatinas and romances from the operas 
and concerts, including the melody fix)m 
“ San Stefano," and the final air from 
“ Orlando," which was interrupted by La 
Stilla’s death. 

These were the circumstances under 
which the baron had shut himself up in 
the Castle of the Carpathians, and there, 
each night, he listened to the music given 
out by the phonograph. And not only did 
he hear La Stilla as if he were in his box, 
but—and that would appear absolutely 
incomprehensible—he saw her as if she 
were ^ive, before his eyes. 

It was a simple optical illusion. 

It will be remembered that Baron de 
Gortz had obtained a magnificent portrait 
of the singer. This portrait represented 
her in the white costume of Angelica in 
" Orlando," her magnificent hair in dis¬ 
order, her arms extended. By means of 
glasses inclined at a certain angle calcu¬ 
lated by Orfanik, when a light was thrown 
on the portrait placed in front of a glass. 
La Stilla appeared by reflection as real as 
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if she were alive, and in all the splendour 
of her beauty. It was by means of this 
apparatus, taken for the night to the bas¬ 
tion platform, that Kodolphe do Oortz 
had made her appear when he wished to 
lure Franz de Telek into tlie castle ; and 
by its means the yoimg count had seen 
her in the room of the donjon, while his 
fanatic admirer was in full enjoyment of 
the voice reproduced by the phonograph. 

Such, very briefly, were tlie explanations 
given in much detail by Orfanik during 
his examination. And it was with en¬ 
ormous pride that he declared himself 
the author of these ingenious inventions, 
which he had brought to the highest pitch 
of perfection. 

But if Orfanik had explained these 
phenomena, he did not explain why it was 
that the Boron de Gortz had not had time 
to escape by the tunnel on to the Vulcan 
road. When, however, he heard that a 
bullet bad shattered the object Bodolphe 
de Gortz bore in his hands, he understood 
how it had happened. This box was the 
phonographic apparatus containing La 
Stilla’s last song, that which the baron 
had wished to hear for the last time in 
the donjon before destroying it. With 
its destruction his life was destroyed, 
and, wild with despair, he had resolved 
to bury himself under the ruins of his 
castle. 

Baron Bodolphe was buried in the 
graveyard at Werst with the honours due 
to the ancient family that ended with 
him. 

The young Count Franz de T^lek was 
taken by Botzko to the Castle of Rrajowa, 
and there he devoted himself entirely to 
watching over his master. Or&nik had 
willingly handed over the phonographs 
containing the other songs of La Stilla, 
and when Franz heard the voice of the 


great artiste he seemed to listen to them 
and recover a little of his old intelligence, 
and it seemed as though his mind was 
struggling to revive in the memories of 
the unforgettable past. 

In fact, a few months later he recovered 
his reason, and through him became 
known what had passed during the last 
night in the Castle of the Carpathians. 

The marriage of the charming Miriota 
and Nic Deck took place during the week 
following the catastrophe. After receiving 
the benediction from the pope of the 
village of Vulkan, they returned to Werst, 
where Master Koltz had reserved for 
them the best room in his house. 

But, although these different phenomena 
have been explained in so natural a 
manner, it must not be imagined that 
Miriota ceased to believe in their super¬ 
natural nature. Nic Deck found reason¬ 
ing in vain—so did Jonas, who had as 
many customers as ever at the “ King 


Mathias"—and she would not be con¬ 
vinced. And neitlier would Master Koltz, 
nor the shepherd Frik, nor Magister 
Hermod, nor the other inhabitants of 
W^erst; and many years will elapse before 
they will renounce their superstitious 
beliefs. 

Doctor Patak, who has resumed his 
citstomary swagger, is often heard to say: 

Well, did I not tell you so ? Spirits 
in the castle ! Just as it there ever were 
any spirits! ” 

But no one listens to him, and he is 
invariably asked to be silent when his 
facetiousness exceeds bounds. 

And Magister Hermod continues to 
base the lessons he gives to the young 
folk of Werst on the study of the Tran¬ 
sylvanian legends; and for many years 
yet the village will believe that spirits 
from the other world haunt the mins of 
the Castle of the Carpathians, 

[the end.] 



■ iiM. 


THIS HEUK SMILES TO ME ABU5E A’ 


r. 

T hs love of sport is an elemental instinct 
of human nature. Even in these civi¬ 
lised times, when skill and craft in over¬ 
coming wild animals are no longer essential 
conditions of existence, we find few indi¬ 
viduals who are not, at heart, sportsmen. 

The hero of our story was a genuine sports¬ 
man at heart, and also a bom naturalist, but, 
uniortnnately for himself, he lived at a time 
when a man convicted of poaching was liable 
to be transported for life, doomed to a death 
in life more terrible to many than quick ex¬ 
tinction. 

John Kerr was the son of a Dumfriesshire 
village mason, and lived with his parents 
and yonng sister in a cottage which nestled 
’twixt moor and loch, on the edge of a pine 
wood. 

Young Kerr followed his father’s trade, 
which be bad gone in for the more readily as 
enforced stoppages by frost in winter gave 
him some leisure in which to examine the 
animal life about him. During the snmmer 
he often got up before dawn, and tramped 
over moor, through woods, or by the river 
bank, watching wild-life closely. Before 
dawn broke he would take up a go^ vantage- 
ground for quietly viewing the creatures. In 
this way he got to know the nm of the coan- 


By Allan M. Taylor. 

try, and the habits and homes of its furred 
and feathered denizens, far more thoronghly 
than any other inhabitant of the district, not 
excepting even John Muir, the laird's game- 
keeper. 

It follows, therefore, that when an extra 
keeper was reqnired during the season, 
and Kerr secured the post, he found great 
favour in the sight of the laird, who was con¬ 
tinually appealing to him rather than to Muir 
when he wanted information about the posi¬ 
tion of game, the best way to approach it, the 
pool to find a big trout, or where to start the 
terriers for an otter-hunt. At every mark of 
favour the black brows of Muir grew blacker, 
and when at the end of the season he paid off 
his helper, Kerr could not help feeling that 
the gamekeeper was no friend to him, but 
very much the reverse. 

During the following summer poachers 
were at work almost nightly. Hares were 
shot, trout taken, and other deeds heinous in 
the laird’s sight committed. A reward was 
offered for the offender's apprehension, and 
stringent notices posted against trespass, the 
latter a step which had never before been 
taken in that district. Hitherto the scanty 
population had been allowed to ramble at will 
over Sir Hugh Dalrympic's estates, nor had 
the people ever before abused the liberty. 

One night Sir Hugh, who was an athlete, 


determined to watch the river for poachers,, 
along with his keeper. They watched during 
the dark hours withont success, but soon after 
dawn, as a part of the stream noted for large 
fish was reached. John Muir remarked: 

“ It was here, .Sir Hugh, we found two big 
fish last night. The poacher ran for it, leav¬ 
ing tbes:atch. I just caught a glimpse of the 
man's back." 

As he spoke, a cock grouse and four hens 
flew up with a “whirr,” and immediately 
afterwards a man's form was seen to rise 
slowly from a bunch of bracken and gaze after 
the flying birds. 

“ Stand, or I fire ! ” shouted Muir. 

The man turned; U was young Kerr, 

“ Why, Mr. Muir, what's the matter ? ” 

“ Ah. my man, ye’ll no put so brave a faco 
on it after the assizes ! Sir Hugh, that’s tbo 
man I saw slinking away last night.” 

Mr. Muir, you are mistaken, I have not 
been here since Friday mom.” 

“But why here at all?” asked Sir Hugh. 

“ It’s this way. Sir Hugh. I come to watch 
the birds and beasts. I have been lying here 
watching that cock-grouse showing off before 
the hens for a good half-hour.” 

“ A likely story I ” remarked Muir. 

“ Sir Hugh, believe me. I’m no poacher. I 
come here to enjoy watching the creatures. 
Many's the time I sit by the hour watching a 
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big trout tbat lives near here. Helies in the 
shadow of a birch root. Never would I think 
of patting a hook intil him. He's a grand 
fish, five pounds 'ill be inside the wechto' him. 
It’s fine tae see the way he-" 

“ Ay. a likely story, my man,” quoth Muir. 
“ What about this? ” 

As he spoke, he drew from below the very 
bunch of bracken in which Kerr had Iain 
three poacher's fishing lines. 

•‘These were never put there by me,” ex- 
claimed Kerr, flushing to the roots of his hair. 
•‘I would scorn to kill a brave trout wi’ 
cowardly tackle like that.” 

” Have Kerr arrested,” said Sir Hugh, in 
great heat. •• I hoped what he was saying 
was true, but the discovery of these lines in 
his hiding place decides the matter. I am 
the more determined to make an example be¬ 
cause of Kerr's ingratitude. I have always 
treated the man well. He might even have 
been allowed to catch a dish of trout now and 
then if he had asked permission." 

At the assizes Kerr was sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life; the penal settlement to 
which he was sent being Hobart Town, Tas¬ 
mania. 

n. 

“ Hobart Town, Tasmania: 

July 20, ltil2. 

“ To the Honourable Home Secretary. 

“My dear Uncle.—Forgive ray addressing 
you in my private capacity on a public mat¬ 
ter. When you read what I have to say I 
think you will admit that the case is one 
which merits stretching a point. 

•‘ I have for some time been in command 
of the detachment of soldiers which has 
charge of the gangs of convicts at present 
engaged in constructing the main road across 
this island. 

I have been very much interested lately 
in one of the convicts, a man named Kerr, 
who was sent out ten years ago, and is now, 
I should judge, about thirty-five years of age. 

“He attracted my attention first by his 
originality in overcoming difficulties whilst 
head of a gang which was constructing a 
bridge; and I have since found his natural 
engineering ability to be of the very highest 
order, and of great use to me. But 1 became 
better acquainted with Iiim through our 
mutual love of sport. Hearing No. 730 was 
a good shot, I took him out with me to try 
and secure fresh meat for the working party. 
I found that, although his opportunities for 
observation had of course been very limited, 
he had feund time to learn the habits and 
characteristics of nearly every common Tas¬ 
manian animal—bird, beast, and fish. I con¬ 
stituted him hunter to the party, as his 
knowledge of the ways oF animals made him 
very successful in keeping the camp supplied 
with game. Often 1 take a day with him 
myself, and have been very much struck by 
his shrewd observation, chiefly in the direc¬ 
tion of Natural History. 1 find also, that 
whereas a convict, even when sent out for a 
minor offence, almost always sinks to the 
level of those about him in tone of thought 
and conversation, Kerr has been an excep¬ 
tion ; and so strong is bis personality, that 
he has impressed his tone upon many of the 
less depraved prisoners. Indeed I heard 
casaally the other day that none of the 
wretches dare give vent to blackguardi.sm of 
word or deed in his presence. He is incom¬ 
parably the strongest man physically on the 
Island, and, it appears, has issued an edict 
that any convict who offends by blackguard 
talk in bis presence shall be thrashed. He 
has only had to act once; the memory of the 
result is sufficient deterrent to the others. 

“ Whilst on one of our shooting expeditions 
he told me his story, which, if true, shows 
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him to be the victim of a miscarriage of 
justice. At foot you will find particulars 
of the conviction, and if you would be good 
enough to institute an inquiry I believe it 
may result in Kerr's innocence being esta¬ 
blished. 

“ Your nephew, 

“ Charles Marshall.” 

“ Whitehall: December 9, 1812. 

“ My dear Nephew,—Your letter interested 
me greatly. I caused the local sheriff to 
inquire into Kerr's case. Sir Hugh Dalrymple 
was absent from home, but his factor and 
gamekeeper reported to the sheriff that Sir 
Hugh himself captured Kerr red-handed, 
with the implements and spoils of the chase 
upon him. Much therefore as 1 should have 
liked to be of service to the man, who seems 
to have turned over a new leaf, I do not 
under the circumstances see my way to in¬ 
terfere with the ordinary course of the law. 

“ 'i'ours truly, 

" JoHK Brows.” 

“ Hobart Town; July 1, 1813. 

“ My dear Uncle,-Your letter about Kerr 
was a great disappointment to me. Even 
yet I think there may be a satisfactory 
explanation of the affair. I see, however, 
that under the circumstances as stated you 
could do no more, and thank you for the 
interest you have taken in my friend. 

“ Since I wrote he has saved my life. I 
went out shooting alone some months ago, 
and when about ten miles from camp shot 
a rare parrot of extremely brilliant plamage. 
As be fell from one of the topmost branches, 
a lower bough arrested his course. Not caring 
to lose such a fine specimen for my collection 
I climbed for the prize. The branch broke. 
I fell heavily, breaking my leg in two places. 
The situation was very terrible, as the 
accident took place in a part of the country 
where the foot of man bad never before trod, 
and might never tread again. I made rough 
splints, and then crawled along, but during 
the whole day, even with the help of long 
rests. 1 only succeeded in covering about two 
miles, enduring great agony the while. I 
fainted at last, and found, when sensibility 
returned, that dark night was upon me. 
With morning came fresh effort, but 1 had to 
go very slowly, an inch at a time, followed 
from bush to bush by odious crows which 
bided their time. 

“ At la.st I sank down, utterly beaten, 

“ I learned afterwards that at earliest dawn 
Lieutenant Preston sent search parties in 
every direction ; but bad it not been for Kerr, 
I would never have been found. Fortunately, 
the night before I started was rainy, and I 
therefore left a trail, which might be followed 
by a real busbman. Ken* found a footprint 
in a muddy creek near the camp, and by the 
aid of here a broken twig, there a few feathers, 
and at intervals a footprint, the faithful 
fellow came up to me by noon. The draught 
of cold tea which he gave me was pure 
nectar. Then Kerr picked me up like a 
baby, as gently as a woman might lift a sick 
child, and marched off to the camp. As an 
evidence of the extraordinary strength and 
pluck of the man I may tell you that be 
never laid me down nor stopped for an 
instant, in all that long eight miles, although 
I weigh 160 lbs. I am now well, and have 
made interest with the Governor on Kerr’s 
behalf. He may not commute the sentence, 
but has had him assigned as hunter on a 
large island in Bass's Straits, which is rented 
from Government by a friend of Sir John's. 
There Kerr will have a life of practical 
liberty. He will be the sole inhabitant of 
an island as large as many an English 
county, but to a bora naturalist this will not 
be such a hardship as might he supposed. 


The Governor’s friend visiU the island two 
or three times a year for a week’s hunting, 
and a cutter calls about twice a year to bring 
to Launceston the skins and specimens 
which Kerr may have procured in the interval, 
so that the life will not be quite devoid of 
human companionship. Kerr is delighted 
with the prospect. I have never seen such 
delight in a man’s eyes as shone oot of his 
when I told him what had been arranged." 

“ Your nephew, 

“Charles Marshall.” 

ni. 

“ I like to see them uncoil! ” 

The man who said this was standing on 
the edge of a lagoon on Flinders Island in 
Bass's Straits. He was throwing small tnigs 
at two black snakes which were coiled in a 
shallow part of the lagoon, their bodies en¬ 
joying the water’s pleasant warmth, whilst 
their wicked-looking beads lay above the 
surface, resting on the pyramids of their own 
bodies. 

“ Ah ! here they come! ” 

The venomous reptiles, whose bite U 
certain death, slowly uncoiled their gracefnl 
pyramids, and, enraged at the teasing of tlic 
man, came at him fiercely, their hcaiU 
flattening as the poison was drawn to the 
fangs. When almost within striking distance 
they raised about a foot of their bodies from 
the ground, swinging their beads about the 
while. 

The man stood watching them narrowlj, 
retreating quietly as they advanced. With the 
long stick which he held in hie hand be 
could easily have killed both at one blow, bat 
he refrained, although the reptiles were 
completely at his mercy for many minutes, 
and at last he lowered his stick and walktHl 
away, saying: 

“ No, I canna kill the bit creatures after 
they have given me pleasure.” 

The man strode away through the glade, 
now in sun and now in shade, as the gum- 
trees lengthening shadows made. 

Presently he whistled loudly, and in a 
minute a rushing sound was heard, as a pack 
of great kangaroo dogs came boundini. 
through the scrub, obedient to bis call. 
They came forward with looks full of affec¬ 
tion, and evidently ready to do anything that 
dogs could do for their master, but the 
hunter said: 

“ Na, na, dogs, no more work to-day. 
Ye've had some heavy runs. It wants two 
liours to sunset, but we’ll camp at the nexl 
water-hole. To heel! ” 

The well-trained dogs strung out in a line 
behind him, each dog in its accustomed 
place, like a company of soldiers, whilst the 
hunter swung two bundles of skins— the day's 
spoil—across his mare's saddle, and, mous¬ 
ing, cantered onwards. 

Arrived at the camping ground, the dogs 
stood round the water-hole until their master 
had filled his “ billy ” for the tea and watered 
his horse. Then they dashed at the wstcr.a 
snarling mass, and the last to struggle to the 
centre had the most mud in his draught. 

Our friend, after hobbling his marc with 
one of the stirrup-leathers, turned her out to 
feed. He then, after examining the groimc 
to see that no snake or bull-dog ant li'W 
there, stretched a thin rope between two 
grass-tree palms, pat a flap of calico across 
this, pegged down three sides of it leaving 
one end open, and with this rough andreaoy 
habitation thus speedily arranged, after UU- 
ing the dogs to lie down and guard, tne 
hunter went off for his recreation. 

First he spent some time watching 
operations of a colony of ants, w-hicli vere 
hollowing a sapling, thus making prepara¬ 
tions, whilst the wood was soft and worksoie. 
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for a dwelling house which would last tor 
hundreds of years, growing in size to accom> 
modate the natural increase of the ant 
colony ; then he walked quietly on. 

Suddenly he sank behind a bush, for in 
front of him were two buck kangaroos 
fighting, boxing like men with the fore-hands, 
and spurring like cocks with the hind-toes. 
As he crouched watching these animals, a 
doe wallaby came in sight, hopping about and 
skipping with her tiny furry ball of a little 
one. It was a pretty picture, at which the 
man smiled as he watched it with breathless 
interest. Suddenly the doe gave a warning 
snort; the young one jumped into her pouch, 
its funny little head sticking out and viewing 
things around, as it was carried to safety by 
the careful mother. 

That the wallaby's alarm had not been 
groundless was soon evident, for two tiger 
wolves now appeared, stalking the fighting 
kangaroos, creeping up from cover to cover, 
their tawny, striped bodies so similar in hue 
to the country through which they prowled 
that even animals on the alert might not have 
noticed the crafty enemies as they stole upon 
their prey. The tired bucks, after fighting 
many rounds, were resting, gathering breath 
for further pugilistic efforts. The “ tigers ” 
were within a few yards, about to make the 
final dash, when two sharp reports rang out 
and the savage beasts lay dead, one shot 
through the head, the other with a bullet 
in his heart, whilst the quondam pugilists 
were making tracks as fast as tail could be 
pat to ground. 

“A brace of fine skins,” remarked the 
hunter when he had taken these trophies. 

Those bucks will never have a narrower 
shave than that if they live to be twelve.” 

By this time the sun was sinking, and our 
friend rapidly made his way towards an out¬ 
lying “water-hole," pulling up a few young 
saplings as he went. 

Arrived at the “water-hole,” he made a 
screen of the saplings within a few yards of 
the water, and lay down to watch. Nor had 
he long to wait; soon parrots, quail, and 
other birds came to refresh themselves after 
the heat of the day. Then was heard the 
swishing wing-stroke of lusty pigeons, and 
presently a flock of glorious “ bronze-wings ” 
circled twice round the gum-tree, on the 
branches of which they alighted, and recon¬ 
noitred, before dropping quietly down to the 
pool. Surely the kings of the pigeon family 
are the “ bronze-wings.” 

A rarely beautiful sight it was. The setting 
sun lit up the gay groups of glowing parrots 
and md^ pigeons. A graceful ferntree made 
a fairy arbour, under which the “ bronze- 
wings ” flecked up the water in golden 
sparkles. So entranced was our friend 
amongst the bushes, that although he was 
tired of living on wallaby and damper, and 
would have enjoyed a plump “ bronze-wing ” 
for sapper, he could not bring himself to 
shoot. The naturalist and lover of beauty 
overcame the hungry hunter, and the fairy 
scene was not disturbed by him ; but it was 
by another hunter. Down from the blue 
dropped a large dark bird with a splendid 
swoop, struck two pigeons as the flock scurried 
off in terror, and with a fierce shriek of 
trinmph the “eagle-hawk” picked up his 
prey and sailed away to his eyrie. 

Jnst then the sun set. Bird-life had fled. 
What a minute before was a fairy dell lit up 
with light and life, was now a dull comer, 
sombre and eerie. The hunter pushed the 
saplings aside, and strode towards his camp 
talking aloud as was his wont. 

“ Wnat a grand sight I A’ the colours o’ 
the rainbow were in they ‘ bronze-wings * and 
parrots when the sun liohted them up. I’ve 
been favoured this aftemin and nae mistake. 
1 whiles think it was providence that sent me 


oot here, and if I bad come without the 
shame o’ it, and witboot the shame tae my 
auld mither, I could be fine and happy with 
a’ they creatures ronn' about to love and 
learn by. Ah, but the auld mither.”—And 
here the man’s lips trembled, and his eyes 
filled with tears.—“ But she kens 1 didna do 
it. She never believed it o’ me.” 

The sun seemed to have left the hunter’s 
spirit as it had left the fairy dell. But a 
cheerful barking, the welcome of his dogs, 
momentarily dispelled his dark thoughts. 
He fed his dogs, and then pnt the “ billy ” on 
the fire to boil lor tea. This, with some 
kangaroo tails cooked in the ashes and a 
slice of damper, formed his evening meal. 
Then he heaped resinous grass-trees on the 
fire, and stood gazing at the glowing embers 
with his back against a gum-tree. The bright 
blaze lit up his figure as he smoked. It was 
a figure worth looking at, very tall and broad, 
perhaps rather gaunt, straight as a pine, a 
man evidently of gigantic physical force, his 
age perhaps fifty or fifty-five, hair grey, 
crisply curling at the temples, beard strong 
and grey, and with a face full of quiet power. 
But the notable feature of the man was his 
eyes, which told of a nature where reason and 
thought held strong sway, and of a soul where 
the spirit of poetry had a home. 

The memory of “ home ” was evidently 
upon him, for his wonderful eyes wore a far¬ 
away look, and his habit of thinking aloud 
told by stray words and sentences the direc¬ 
tion of his thought: “ A bonnie neuk. A 
bonnie neuk ! Roses, richt up to the thatch 1 
Southernwood ! What would I no gie for a 
whiff frae that bush. Sweetwilliams were 
aye a favourite o’ mine. Pinks 1 A sweet 
song has the mavis. Abune a’ the songsters 
1 love the mavis. That troot maun be dead 
this while. The scent o’ a gum-tree is unco’ 
fresh, but naething comes up to the smell o’ 
the fir-woods. A hearty click the gate gies 
when ye enter. Boses richt up to the 
thatch 1" 

Just then a flash of lightning lit up the 
scene, whilst a small whirlwind made a spiral 
of the campfire’s smoke. 

“ We’ll hae a storm before morning I’m 
thinking,” said the hunter. After call¬ 
ing his dogs to him in turn by name, pat¬ 
ting and saying “good-night” to them, he 
cut down some armfuls of the three-ribbed 
blades of grass-tree, spread them in his 
tent, making the most delightful of couches, 
and then, wrapping his “ 'possum ” rug round 
him, slept the sleep of the hunter. 

IV. 

“ Here's a storm ! ” exclaimed Kerr as the 
wind came whistling through the scrub, 
tearing out some of his tent-pegs. “The 
dawn is breaking, I’m glad to say. How the 
surf beats in the bay I It’s like cannons 
firing. Hark til it! That must be a cannon. 
A ship in distress nae doot.” 

Hurrying into his clothes the hunter made 
his way rapidly to the beach. There, sure 
enough, was a full-rigged ship. She had 
run into the bay in' the darkness, and now, 
with every inch of canvas spread, was trying 
to beat out to sea. She was splendidly 
handled. Every short tack a few yards were 
gained. Another couple of tacks would have 
freed her from the spreading arms of the 
bay, but just when clever seamanship had 
almost saved the ship, a terrific blast split 
both main and foresails. In a few seconds 
these sails were blown into shreds, and the 
captain saw that he must risk rounding the 
headland on his present tack. The danger 
seemed past, when, with a crash, the gallant 
ship struck upon an outlying rock and stopped 
dead. 

Dead indeed I for all three masts snapped 
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short off, creating indescribable confusion. 
The huge waves crashed on board, one great 
curler lifted the hulk off the rock, depositing 
it in deep water nearer shore, where it sunk 
at once. Some strong swimmers who tried 
to make the shore were crushed against the 
cliffs by the hammering waves. 

All gone 1 No, not quite. One figure was 
visible, that of a youth, apparently clinging 
to a hen-coop, or some such deck lumber. 
The rush of tide had swirled the structure 
past the rocky point. The wind and waves 
were driving it with its clinging burden of 
humanity towards the surf-ridden shore. 

“ Certain death if he comes ashore there,” 
said Eerr. “His only chance is the creek. 
Yes 1 it may be done.” 

With these words he ran along the beach 
for a few yards to the mouth of a deep creek, 
then, hastily divesting himself of his clothes, 
hp sprang into the water. 

The rush of river water meeting the sea 
made a nasty chop, almost as hard to face 
as the surf on the open beach, but at the 
side furthest removed from the wind the 
river water collected, making a bold push 
for the open sea. 

Taking advantage of this current the 
strong swimmer reached open water, then, 
turning towards the scene of the wreck, he 
made his way slowly but surely to windward. 
Soon he was rewarded by the hen-coop being 
driven almost into his arms. He seized the 
structure and steered for the mouth of the 
creek, this time towards the windward side, 
where the river current was of least strengtii. 
When he reached the place where the con¬ 
flict of waters was almost equal, the hcn-cooi’, 
acting as a sail, was driven before the blast 
through the turmoil, when Kerr adroitly 
pulled the almost insensible waif from hi ^ 
perch, and with a few powerful strok:.-^ 
reached the bank, where thepair,thoroughly 
exhausted, lay down to recover. 

“ How terrible! Am I the only on<.‘ 
saved ? ” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ All those fine fellows lost ? Home women 
and children too. It is awful ! We expected 
to make Hobart Town to-morrow. How can 
I thank you, sir, for saving my life ? ” 

“ Hoots, laddie ! nae thanks needed. But 
I must get ye intil a warm rug and see to yc 
a bit. Come awa'.” 

The new-comer, a boy of sixteen, tried to 
walk, but was unable to do so. Kerr picked 
him up, carried the sufferer to his camp, 
wrapp^ him in his own ’possum rug, kicked 
the smouldering fire into flame, boiled some 
tea and made the lad eat and drink, after 
which the exhausted youth fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Eerr then made off for the headland. The 
whole coast was strewn with wreckage, but 
only one body could be seen, that of a very 
handsome young officer, who was on his way 
to take command of one of the penal 
stations. This the hunter buried reverently, 
laboriously digging with his tomahawk a 
grave amongst (he roots of a sombre sbeach 
tree. Thus, far from his loved ones, tb; 
brilliant young soldier was laid to rest in the 
primeval forest’s solitude by nameless “ 739.” 

The brief summer storm had passed when 
the hunter reached bis camp. The boy was 
awake, but unable to stir abroad, because 
the dogs, having been told to guard the 
youth, understood that their duties extended 
to keeping him prisoner. 

Soon the campfire was blazing merrily, 
and as the night arrived the pair sat down 
to a feast of wild duck, kangaroo tails, and 
damper, with the ever-present tea, without 
which leverage no bushman considers any 
meal complete. After supper they sat down 
to rest, hunter smoking quietly and 
looking moaingly at the boy as the fiicjtering 
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firelight lit up his face, seeming to pick the 
countenance out of the gloom, like a Sem- 
brandt from its dark surroundings, every 
time the fiomes shot up. Presently the boy 
strolled across to pat one of the dogs. 

“ I have it noo! I have it noo! ” ex¬ 
claimed the hunter; then addressing the 
boy: 

“ Do they ca’ ye, Hugh ? ” 

"Yes ! ” 

“ And how’s yer fayther ? ” 

“ Well, thank you, but how do you know 
me ? ” 

“ I might ha’ kent at first by yer face 
that ye’ were a Dalrymple, but it was the 
walk that telt me who yer fayther is. 1 mind 
weel Sir Hugh and the easy gait o’ him. 
Did ye ever hear tell o’ John Kerr ? ” 

“ What 1 the old mason ? ” 

“ Ay 1 what o’ the old mason ? ” 

“He’s rather feeble the last year or two, 
and his wife is failing too, but his daughter 
and grand-daughter live with the old peo¬ 
ple and look after them. Mrs. Scott’s hus¬ 
band was killed at Waterloo, so they had 
to come and live with the Kerrs.” 

“Scott? What Scott was that? No the 
smith ? ” 

“ Yes, that was the man. We are all very 
proud of Scott. He saved the colours of his 
regiment at Waterloo. There were piles 
of dead Frenchmen round him. Whenever 
old Kerr comes to work at our place 1 get 
him to tell me the story.” 

“ And the old folks still bide in the Bose 
Cottage? ” 

“Yes, it’s a lovely spot. Father always 
takes friends to see it when they come to 
visit us. He says it’s the prettiest thing on 
the estate.” 

"D’ye ken the burn? But of course ye 
do. 1 wonder if that auld troot is still alive ; 
but no, it canna be. Did ye ever hear tell o’ 
mason Kerr’s son ? ” 

“ He has not got one.” 

" Ay has he ; and I’m the man. A 
convict I am, but I never did what they 
said. Yer fayther helped to send me out, 
but I bear nae malice. Appearances were 
against me, but I’m no eae sore aboot that 
underhanded Muir. Now, Mr. Hugh, are ye 
afraid o’ the convict ? ” 

" No, indeed I I don’t believe you ever did 
anything bad, and you saved my life.” 

The hunter BmiM. “ Thank ye, lad 1 Now, 
off to bed, and if we get a guid lot o’ skins 
to-morrow I'll knock off early and show ye 
a family o’ platypusses. Interesting creatures 
they are. 1 sometimes watch the wee 
beasties by the hour. Eh, but yc bring the 
auld times back ! ” 

The hunter smoked on far into the 
night, talking to himself as was his 
wont. 

" Frail are they ? Breaking up ! I wish my 
broad back was near them.” 

" It micht be. Troots may live as long as 
parrots for a’ I ken.” 

No doubt the “ platypusses ” were duly 
examined next day. Doubtless also the 
hunter's friends the “jackasses” and por¬ 
cupines and "devils” were shown to the 
boy, for it was nearly a year before Mr. 
Simpson arrived to have a week’s sport. 

From one of the mountain tops which they 
had climbed one day, Kerr discerned a cutter 
making for the island. They had just time to 
descend to the little bay which served for a 
harbour, when Mr. Simpson rowed towards 
the beach in his dinghy, and, springing 
ashore, shook the hunter warmly by the hand, 
saying; 

“ Mr. Kerr, you are free. It’s all a mistake. 
A wretched keeper confessed on his death¬ 
bed that he himself had been the poacher, 
and got you into trouble, partly out of malice, 
and partly to shield himself. The Governor 
has letters from Sir Hugh Dalrymple asking 


him to send you home, first cabin, at his 
expense. He evidently blames himself greatly 
tor taking so much for granted at your 
trial. Poor gentleman, he seems in great 
distress about the supposed loss of his only 
son, a youth who was sent on a voyage to 
Tasmania for the good of his health. The 
Tasman, in which be sailed, has never been 
heard of since leaving port. But whom have 
we here ? ” 

" He doesna look like a lad sent oot for 
the good o' bis health, does he ? ” said Kerr, 
with a kindly smile, as he pointed to the 
bronzed healthy youth whom twelve months 
of camping out and roughing it had made 
hardy and strong. “ That's Sir Hugh’s son.” 

By this time they and darkness reached 
camp together. 

Now, Kerr, you shall be my guest until you 
leave. We shall have a few days’ shooting, 
and then off we go to Hobart Town. One 
of the troopships sails for home in a few 
weeks ; you must return in her ; Mr. Dalrym¬ 
ple too, 1 suppose. You have known for 
some years that I was putting aside a pro¬ 
portion of the profit you earned me for your 
benefit. That money I invested in town lots 
which have become valuable. They are now 
worth at least 2,000f., which will give you 
about lOOf. a year in addition to your earn¬ 
ings as a mason. 

" Then as to these stuffed specimens of 
Tasmanian animals to which you have 
devoted so much core, and which are much 
admired, as there is more than one of nearly 
every variety, you must take a representative 
of each with you. I am truly grieved that 
you should have wasted twenty years of your 
life on this island.” 

The hunter could scarcely express his 
thanks, more especially for Mr. Simpson’s 
delicate kindness with respect to the ^most 
unique collection of wild beasts, fowl, and 
reptiles. 

" Thank you, sir, you are very good. But 
mind ye, sir, glad as 1 shall be tae get home 
to the auld folks, and the auld country, 
there are things I am loth tae leave. 
There’s more sun here than at hame. 
There’s a sense o’ wideness and freedom in 
these grand forests and rolling plains, where 
ye may wander tae yer heart's content frae 
sun-up to sun-down and ne’er a one tae say 
ye nay. There's mony a wild creature that 
I hae watched aff and on for years that I’ll 
miss. I hae na studied the ways o’ they 
queer wee platypusses enough. I canna 
rechtly tell yet how the ‘ jackass' kills a 
snake. And these grand dogs! Such com¬ 
panions they are 1 There’s Spanker noo. I 
can tell what be means by every movement 
o' him. When he crosses a scent he comes 
to attention like a soldier, ready for o;iy- 
thing, but nae fuss aboot him. See him 
slacken off if the scent is auld. But, man! 
the bit wag o’ his tail when he begins tae 
ken that the game is near I and the lash and 
wave o’ his tail when be gets surer 1 and the 
springiness and vim o’ his bearin’ when he’s 
sure 1 And the method o’ him 1 I can tell 
always by the bit o’ fur snipped off just 
above the tail when Spanker has first grippit 
the quarry 1 It's no that the other dogs 
are uninteresting, but there's a dash and 
high courage aboot Spanker and his half- 
brither Oscar that stamps them for kings.” 

" Well, Kerr, you shall take Spanker and 
Oscar home with you.” 

“ Eh, Mr. Simpson; but ye’re a kind 
man! Yer life maun be a pleesure tae ye.” 

V. 

Some months later the coach deposited 
two travellers at the cross-roads a few miles 

from-One was a stalwart, grey-bearded 

man, accompanied by two handsome hounds; 
the other a tall stripling. Both looked in 


perfect health, and strong excitement 
dominated the elder as the younger mao. 
Soon they parted, and went their several 
ways, the one to the hall, there to rejoice 
sorrowing hearts, the other to the cottage, to 
take his old mother in his arms. 

It was a sunny June day. The wicket 
gave its cheerful click, bees buzzed busily, 
the sweet old garden smiled as of yore, and 
the old mother ran to the door and clasped 
her son to her heart. He bad left her 
thirty years before a blooming matron; he 
found her now a bent old woman; but the 
eyes which looked up to him beamed with a 
love which age could not dim, and told of a 
spirit which had never once doubted him. 

"Ah, Johnnie, lad, it’s weel I kent yer 
strong tread as ye com’ up the walk, and 
the very fut-fa’ was a melody. My l^die, 
there’s nae yer like in the hail country-side.” 

Next morning Kerr bad just returned from 
an early morning ramble by the riverside 
when Sir Hugh Dalrymple drove up to 
thank him for saving his son’s life and 
express his sorrow at the share he had in 
bis misfortunes. As be spoke, some cases 
were brought in and placed in the “ but.” 

" Now, Kerr, the only way I can think of 
to make you happy is to give you the free 
run of all my woods, moors, and rivers, to go 
and come as you like, and shoot and fish 
where you please. These are some of my 
guns and rods, which I hope you will 
accept.” 

" Yes, do! ” said young Hugh. " And I will 
come with you, and you shall show me your 
big trout if it’s alive, and we shall enjoy our¬ 
selves as we did on Flinders Island.” 

" Thanks, Sir Hugh; I’ll take it as it's 
meant. And, will ye believe it, Mr. Hugh, 
that very trout, or his double, is there still ? I 
saw him this morning looking fine. He's 
thicker in the body, but no much longer. 
Naething dare come near him. Whilst I 
watched, a fiasby young fellow, two or three 
poond wecht, cam’ intil the pool, looking as 
if be meant to clear oot every fin, and tak op 
a permanent residence. It was laughable to 
see the way he scurried awa’ when the auld 
fellow made a dash at him. He didna keo 
whether bis head or tail was first as he 
walloped oot o’ the pool.” 

Some weeks after this, a naturalist who bad 
come to consult Kerr about one of the less 
known Tasmanian animals was saying good¬ 
bye at the gate. As be did so his eyes 
rested with great and still greater pleasure 
on the beautiful cottage and its surroundings; 
be musingly said: 

“ If my loved ones were here I could say 
very heartily of that cottage, ‘ Ills terrarum 
mihi prater omnes angulus ridet." ’ 

“ That Latin means something pleasant, 
surely, sir. Will ye translate ? ” 

“ Certainly! It means ‘ This little comer 
smiles to me more than all the rest of the 
world.’ ” 

" Man, that's fine! Ye’ micht express it in 
our native Doric. This neuk smiles tae me 
abune a’.” 

As the hunter walked back through the 
garden his heart was very full. His old 
mother sat knitting in the sunsliine amongst 
the roses. His father was busy with a new 
swarm of bees. His sister sang cheerily as 
she put the bannocks on the “ griddle. ’ 
His lovely young niece gatliered pinks, 
sweetwilliams, and London pride to deck the 
house. Spanker and Oscar welcomed him 
with every speaking action of which dog- 
nature is capable. 

“ Yes! it’s true.” he said, as he drew his 
band across the soutbemwo^ bush to make 
the scent the stronger; “ a truer word was 
never said.” Fetching his mallet and chisel, 
he then and there cut in clear letters on be 
lintel of the door: 

“ This neuk smiles tae me abune o’.” 
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HINTS ON BOAT SAILING AND BOAT SAILS. 

By Franklik Fox, late Captain P. & 0. Service. 


GOOD, well-cut 
sail is as indis¬ 
pensable an 
element in the 
equipment of a 
pleasure boat 
to those who 
love boat sail- 
ingas the great 
painted e;e 
upon the stem 
of his junk is 
to the Chinese 
mariner. Hav¬ 
ing decided 
upon what sort 
of sail — and 
there are many 
different "rigs '• 
to choose from 
—will be most 
suitable for your boat, there are several 
matters with regard to the cut and fit of 
the sail demanding notice. 

About thirty-five years ago or so, the art of 
sail-making had a revolution all to itself. The 
revolution was due to the victory of the 
Am^ica, a schooner yacht from the United 
States, which defeated the fiower and pride 
of our Royal Yacht Squadron at the annual 
Regatta off Cowes. 

^om that day forth sailmakers recognised 
the fact that the sailing qualities of a vessel, 
no matter what her size, depended upon fiat 
sails. 

Many sailors had long before " the revolu¬ 
tion ” known something of this. Those who 
traded to China had seen the clever style 
with which the Chinese boatmen and boat- 
women handled their little sampans, the 
mat sails of which, made in sections, and 
stretched fiat on light strips of bamboo, set 
like boards. These boats would turn to 
windward in their own length, and sail like 
the wind itself. The mariners who had 
watched their evolutions had a glimmering 
that John Chinaman with his baggy trousers 
and tight out sails was in the right, and 
many an boor spent in " trimming ’’ the 
sails of his ship on her next passage testified 
to the fact. 

Morning and evening regularly the 
halyards of the square sail yards were settled 
down, the sheets " swigged " chock home to 
the yardarms, and ^en the halyards 
" roused ” and " sweated " up again to the 
utmost tension the leech ropes of the sails 
would stand or the yards themselves bear. 
But they could not, do what they would, get 
the “ bags ” out of their sails until the sail- 
makers reformed their system, which, after 
the exploit of the American yacht in 1851, 
they soon began to do. 

In selecting your boat’s sail, therefore, you 
must see above all things that it sets " fiat." 
1 need not go into what is known in 
mechanics as " the composition and resolu¬ 
tion of forces " to show bow the best effects 
may be produced by flat sails in turning to 
windward and impelling a vessel—especially 
one with fore and aft sails—ahead; you can 
find all that fully explained in Mr. R. Kipping’s 
little book on sails and sail-making. Mr. 
Kipping was a foreman sailtnaker, and I 
should say from his books a very clever 
fellow. 

But to return to the selection of a sail for 
your boat. I said that you would have a 
variety of different sorts of sails to choose 
from, and it depends upon the size and build 


of the boat that has to be rigged, what kind 
of sail will be best adapted for her, and also 
for your own handy management. 

The most simple as well as the most 
primitive of all the varieties of boat-sails 
with which I am familiar is the lug sail. 
The coracles of the blue-painted aborigines 
of Great Britain had sails somewhat of this 
shape, and the galleys of our Roman visitors 
—the illustrious strangers, as .Tohn China¬ 
man would style them, who came to see us, 
and remained to stay with us uninvited—also 
carried sails which were simply lug sails, 
the yard of the sail being slung amidships 
instead of at one end. Having thus such a 
record to recommend it, the lug sail may be 
adopted for a small boat if you only want to 
do a little make-believe boat sailing, such as 
a spin under canvas when the wind is free, 
or a help in towing when a fair wind blows. 
For any regular cruise in a boat, or for 
working to windward, a lug sail is only a 
delusion and a snare. 

Boats’ sails are usually made of the lightest 
description of canvas. Canvas, I may remark, 
is sold in what are colled bolts, containing 
20 or 25 yards or more, and it is numbered 
from 1 to 6, No. 1 being the stoutest, 
heaviest, and strongest kind, and No. 8 
being the very thinnest and lightest, the 
intermediate numbers representing various 
gradations of texture and strength. Strong 
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duck or stout American drill is sometimes 
used for very small boats or canoe's sails; 
the DBual qualities of canvas selected for 
sailing boats being Nos. 6, 7. or 8, according 
to the size of the boat, the style of their rig, 
and the kind of work they are expected to be 
engaged in. 

Fig. 1 is a sketch of an 18-foot boat, which 
sailors would call a gig, together with the 
dimensions of her mast and yard and the 
rules for cutting out her lug sail, a drafting 
of which must be made on a level floor or 
some smooth surface. 

Whole length of the mast 14 feet 9 inches, 
head 1 foot. 

Whole length of yard 10 feet 3 inches; 
arms 9 inches. 

The sail-head 8 feet 9 inches, or 4^ cloths; 
foot, 12 feet or cloths; mast, 0 feet 3 
inches, and leech 12 feet. 

The sail may have two reefs in it if desired; 
these should run parallel with the foot, the 
upper one half way up the fore leech. 
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To be made of No. 7 canvas 221 yards. 


Such a boat as the above might be used 
both for rowing and sailing, and at such 
places as Southampton, Poole, or Sbaldon, 
where smooth water is almost always to be 
found in summer, a good lot of pleasure 
might be got out of such a craft. If I were 
at Shaldon, for instance, I should choose just 
such a craft for a trip up the Teign to 
Coombe-Sellars,ora croise round the harbour. 
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If you should ever happen to row that way. 
look out for an old archway on the north-west 
side of the harbour—beyond where the ves¬ 
sels lie taking in clay—and you will see a 
spot where tradition says the last "run ’’ of 
contraband was made in these parts. The 
smugglers had, as they thought, safely and 
securely stowed a number of kegs of spirits 
in this archway, intending to take them away 
when occasion offered and the coast was 
clear, bat, unfortunately, it was near the full 
moon, and the tides were higher than usual, 
so that the kegs were all floated out from 
their hiding-place, and soon fell into the 
hands of the coast^ardsmen. 

At different parts of the coast we see 
different styles of boats in use. At Brighton, 
for instance, the mackerel boats of the fisher¬ 
men are all rigged as luggers—that is to say, 
they have sails of the same description as 
described above—only stouter and larger. 
The boats also carry a mizen or small lug 
sail fitted on a mast at the stern. Some 
also carry a jib, as may be seen by the draw¬ 
ing, fig. 2. ^metimes lug-sails are fitted as 
"standing" instead of "dipping" logs. In 
this case the tack of the sail is made fast to 
the mast instead of to the side of the boat, 
the yard is never lowered in turning to wind¬ 
ward, and the sail sets with a higher peak to 
it, the head being generally not cut so wide, 
but this latter is quite optional. Fig. 3 is a 
sketch of a boat thus rigged. It is a most 
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serviceable and handy rig for boat cruising, 
far superior to the * lugger ” rig in my opinion, 
which necessitates the lowering and dipping 
of the sail at each tack. 

These sails are quadrilateral, and made of 
No. G or 7 canvas. The bead is bent to a 
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yard which hangs obliqaely to the mast, at 
one third of its length (in the first ease— 
th&t of a dipping lug), and spreads the yard 
to about 4 inches of its cleats. The fore 
leech is as deep as the length of the head, 
with two or three gored cloths. The head 
has about a six-inch gore to each cloth, the 
foot is gored to have a small sweep, and the 
after leech is longer by one half of the depth 
of the fore leech, or it is generally two-thirds 
the length of the after leech. Two small 
holes are made in each cloth in the head — 
brass circlets are sometimes used in lieu of 
holes. These sails have two reefs parallel 
with the foot. 

One of the most nseful and handy sails is 
called a spritsail. The Portsmouth water¬ 
men—who may be accounted pretty good 
judges of such matters, seeing that a trip to 
Spitbead in a south-westerly gale is a for¬ 
midable undertaking ratber—affect sprit- 
sails for their boats in preference to any 
other kind of rig. Fig. 4 is a sketch of a 
boat under spritsails. These sails are 
quadrilateral, and made of No. 6 or 7. The 
fore leeches are attached to their respective 
masts by lacings, the heads are extended by 
poles or sprits that cross the sail diagonally 
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from the mast to the peak. The lower end 
of the sprit rests in a wreath or collar of 
rope, called a snotter, which encircles the 
mast at the foot of the sail. The fore leeches 
of the main and fore spritsails are 12 
inches less than the depth from the sheave 
at the mast head to the gunwale, with one 
or two gored cloths. The heads of these 
sails have an even gore of 12 to 14 inches 
to each cloth. The fore leech of the mizen 
spritsailiis the depth from the sheave at 
the mast head to the gunwale, and has two 
to three goring cloths; the head of it has 
seldom more than a gore of 11 inches to each 
cloth. I give a short description, with sketch 
(fig. 5), of a 22-foot boat with one sprit- 
sail, jib and mizen, perhaps about as handy 
and useful a style of rig as can be desired. 

The length of this b(Mt is 22 feet, breadth 
6 feet 6 inches. The whole length of mast 
above gunwale is 12 feet; masthead 1 foot. 

Dimensions for cutting out the sail. Main¬ 
sail, head .3^ cloths; foot 5i cloths; mast 
9 ft.; and leech IG ft. 
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One of the prettiest-looking rigs, to my 
fancy, is what is called a sliding gunter. It 
is also a very handy rig, so bandy that I 
have often sailed a boat up and down the 
crowded River Hooghly at Calcutta from 
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Garden Reach to the Burning Ghaut (where 
the native dead were cremated) by myself 
with great ease and pleasure. Fig. 6 Is a 
sketch of a boat with three sliding gunters 
and a jib. 

Length of boat 28 feet. Beam 5 feet 6 
inches. Length of ma.st extreme 22 feet. 

The head of the sail, or, as it may be 
called, the fore leech, is laced to the mast 
and topmast, the topmast being made to 
slide down the ma«t by means of hoops. 
Smaller boats may be rigged with two sliding 
gunturs instead of three, and will work well. 
The head of these sails commonly gore the 
breadth of the cloth, and the foot is cut 
square. 

Any description of boat-sails which did 
not include the rig of a schooner must be 
manifestly incomplete. I therefore subjoin 
a sketch (fig. 7) of w'hat is called a common 
schooner rig. 

This is a vessql, or may be a boat, with 
two pole masts and a bowsprit, whose main¬ 
sail and foresail are both suspended by gaffs 
instead of being extended by sprits. The 
height of the neck of the mainsail above the 
water is equal to twice the breadth of the 
boat, and the foresail nine-tenths of the 
mainsail. The heads of the sails are square, 
and the head of the foresail is usually three- 
fourths of the mainsail. The length of the 
bowsprit equals three-tenths of the length of 
the boat. 

There are some varieties in the rigs of 
schooners, but the example given will 
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probably be sufficieot for the purpose in view 
here, and such differences as narrower or 
squarer beads to the sails, and the additions 
of gaff topsails, extra jibs, and dying square 
sails, belong more to the domain of yachting 
than boat-sailing. There are also a number 
of what may be styled “ fancy ” rigs for boats, 
such as lateen sails, suttee soils, and others, 
which I have not desoribed as hardly coming 
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into the practical scope of the hints I offer 
on the subject of boat-sails for boys. One 
word perhaps I may odd with advantage to 
beginners in this delightful sport, and that 
is, always take notice of the state of the tide 
before you start out for a sail. It is well to 
have the tide with you on your return journey 
from your little cruise, for sometimes the 
wind may fall light and leave you in the 
lurch. North-easterly and easterly winds 
usually increase in force as the sun gets 
higher, and fall light in the evening (in 
summer), and south-easterly winds never hold 
much longer than 48 hours at a time in 
the English Channel, but always draw round 
either to the southward and then the west¬ 
ward and end at north-west, or else go the 
other way about to the east, whence it may 
blow for six weeks at a spell. 

Always find out the time of high water at 
the full and change (of the moon) at any 
place you may be at where you intend to go 
boat sailing, and from that you can. by 
allowing an hour a day later for high water, 
generally keep the run of the tides; but, 
remember, this rule is valueless at places 
where rivers deboucli into the harbour or in 
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estuaries or arms of the sea. At Southampton 
there are two high waters every day. and 
also at Poole there is a second tide. At 
Shaldon the tide is often affected by the 
How of the river Teign; and the same con¬ 
ditions prevail at other places not on the 
open shore of the Channel. 

If intending to go sailing in a harbour or 
landlocked waters, make your first essay if 
possible at dead low water ; you will then be 
able to see and take note of all the sand and 
mud banks or rocks, which will be clearly 
visible, particularly if it is spring tides, when 
you can take good note of them. Never run 
the risk of cutting off a corner by sailing 
over a mud bank you have any doubt about 
upon a falling tide. I very nearly had to pass 
the night once at South Haven, the extreme 
point of the sand banks in Poole Harbonr, 
whither I was bound from Bournemouth in 
a smart spritsail-rigged boat called the Alice. 
On the sail to windward from Bournemouth 
the flood tide bad exhausted itself, and we 
had to work up the narrow channel round 
South Haven against the ebb tide. I sent 
the boatman to the bows to look out for 
shoal water, and he, not knowing, or for¬ 
getting, he had an old sailor at the helm, 
kept waving his hand to me, not, as we do on 
the bridge of our steamers, the way the ship’s 
bead is to go, but the way he wanted the 
tiller moved. Of coarse no human sailor 
could understand that, and the result was a 
succession of such narrow shaves to the Alice, 
such an awful state of indignation to tbe 
boatman and of ditto at his stupidity to my¬ 
self, that I was truly thankful to reach my 
destination at Branksea Island without a 
lengthened sojourn on the sand banks until I 
returning flood tide should float us off. 
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A UONKEY TAEN. 

Br Lieut.-Genebal Sib Feed. Middleton, K.c.H.a., c.b. 


“T^atheb Fred,” suddenly exclaimed my 

X cheeky youngest son, who bad been 
busily engaged studying bis “Boy's Own 
Annual ”—“ won’t you tell us a real monkey 
story, like one of the stories in this jolly book.” 

After calmly pointing out to him the want 
of respect to his paternal parent as evinced 
by his mode of address, and the want of 
grammar as evinced by his talking of himself 
as “ us,” I set myself to try and remember 
one of my “ simian " experiences in India 
for his edification, and the following was the 
result of my cogitations. 

When I was serving in India, during the 
great Indian Mutiny, as orderly officer to the 
general commanding one of the columns 
moving on Lucknow, the men of my brother’s 
battery of Royal Artillery, belonging to the 
force, found, duringa halt of three or four days, 
that as soon as they left the horse lines at 
mid-day feeding time, the “ gram,” a kind of 
large vetch usually given to horses in India, 
was systematically stolen by monkeys from 
the neighbouring jungle. By way of patting 
a stop to this objectionable proceeding, the 
gunners determined to try and catch the 
leader of these simian raiders, a large, power¬ 
ful-looking rascal who was always the last to 
retire, showing bis teeth and using what was 
probably bad language in monkey parlance. 
Accordingly they procured a large, deep, strong 
basket, and made a sort of trap with it, by 
propping up one side of it with a strong stick 
to which was attached one end of a long 
cord, the other end being in the hands of a 
stalwart gunner secreted behind some bushes 
from whence be could see the basket in the 
middle of the horse lines. 

After the horses’ feed had as usual been 
thrown down in front of them and a heap of 
** gram ” placed under the basket, the men 
withdrew. Soon a party of monkeys were 
seen slowly and cautiously approaching the 
line of horses, hardly making any noise. 
There were big monkeys and small monkeys, 
gentlemen monkeys and lady monkeys, some 
of the latter having their offspring clinging 
to them. They were evidently all on plunder 
bent, and were headed as usual by the “ Big- 
an," as the gunners inelegantly but aptly 
termed the great leader. 

Spreading themselves along the front of 
the horses, they commenced appropriating 
the gram by making repeated grabs at it, 
carrying it off in handfuls, in spite of the 
evident and marked disapproval of the right¬ 
ful owners. 

One small monkey quickly found his way 
to the gram under the basket, and was rapidly 
filling his pouches, when the “Big-un” 
caught sight of him, and instantly made for 
him. The little one fled, screaming loudly, 
while tbe“Big-un,” having carefully smelt 
and inspected the wooden prop, sedately sat 
down, and began to help himself. 

The fatal moment bad now arrived, the 
cord was pulled and down fell the trap, the 
concealed gunner promptly rushing out and 
throwing himself on to the basket, which was 
rolling and bobbing about under the strenuous 
efforts of the entrapped animal to escape. 
On the sudden appearance of the gunner the 
rest of the robber troop fled to the jangle, 
screaming, with tails well up, going on all 
fours, at their very best pace. 

The rest of the gunners having arrived on 


the spot, the basket was carefully tilted over, 
and, as expected, two hairy paws were thrust 
out, which were immediately laid hold of and 
tied together. Then the other two were got at 
and treated in a similar fashion. Finally 
the basket was knocked over, and the unfor¬ 
tunate captive found himself enveloped in 
the folds of a large horse blanket cleverly 
thrown over him, and then the real fight 
began. He rolled about, and squealed and 
bit like a fiend, until finally his head was 
well muffled up in the blanket, when a strong 
leather belt was fastened round bis body with 
a horse chain attached, by which he was 
promptly made fast to a gun carriage and the 
blanket withdrawn. 

The capture was duly reported to my 
brother, aud we all proceeded to view the 
animal. He was an unusually large, flerce- 
looking monkey, with great large yellow tusks, 
of mature age, and with evidently a very 
crisp temper. 

The gunners obtained my brother’s leave 
to keep the beast, though, as he told them, he 
did not think they would ever manage to 
tame him. However, by dint of good feeding 
and kind treatment, tempered by sharp cas¬ 
tigation when he misbehaved himself, they 
managed to quiet down this wild, bad- 
tempered, middle-aged denizen of the forest 
in a most wonderful way. In fact, there are 
very few animals the British soldier cannot 
tame if he has only time and opportunity. 
Of course as a soldier's pet he was bound to 
have a name, and by general consent he re¬ 
ceived that of “ Nana Sahib,” an ominous 
name, but one which in their opinion suited 
his appearance and temper, an opinion fully 
borne out by after eventq. 

For the next two days a female monkey, 
with its little one clinging to her, made 
attempts in the day-time to communicate 
with the Nana, who showed great excitement 
at the sight of them, and at night they actu¬ 
ally went and sat with him on the gun car¬ 
riage. It was at once recognised that they 
were the Nana's wife and child, and every 
encouragement was given to them by leaving 
food about and pretending to take no notice 
of them. The men named the mother 
“Beebee”—Hindustani for “Lady”—but 
for some extraordinary reasons of their own 
they called the baby monkey" Sammy,” and 
“ Sammy ” he remained. 

For the first two days, when we marched, 
the “ Beebee,” with her young one clinging to 
her, ran along keeping,cloBe to the jungle and 
abreast of the Nana’s gun; but on the third 
day they performed the whole march seated 
on the gun with him, and from that time 
never left him, and became far more tame 
and agreeable than their rough, bad-tempered 
relative ever did. 

After some time the Nana was dressed in 
a linen “chapkan”—native coat—with a 
red turban. At first he used to tear them off, 
but after a few good thrashings he gave up 
that bad habit and became quite reconciled 
to this great step in civilisation. When his 
turban got cocked on one side, which it often 
did, it gave him a very comical look, but he 
conld not bear to be laughed at by any one; it 
used to make him furious. 

One evening, after our march, we were in¬ 
formed that the Nana was in irons, charged 
with the brutal murder of his faithful spouse. 


It appeared that on the march somebody had 
given the Beebee a carrot, on which the Nana 
had cast longing and envious eyes, having 
actually made several unsuccessful attempts 
to seize it. His failures put him in a fearful 
temper, which Beebee took apparently no 
notice of, simply retiring along the gun out 
of reach of his chain, when she calmly sat 
down, and with the assistance of Sammy con¬ 
sumed the succulent morsel without giving 
a bit to her lord and master. No doubt sucli 
conduct was trying to the Nana, who probably 
felt that his wife was taking a mean advan¬ 
tage of his being chained up ; still, it did not 
justify the cruel revenge he subsequently 
took on her. 

For some time the Beebee evidently did not 
think it advisable to put herself within reach 
of her amiable lord, who continued chattering 
at her and showing his teeth. After a time, 
however, this ceased, and the Nana was 
apparently dozing. Presently the unfortunate 
Beebee sidled up to him, chattering in a low 
coaxing tone, evidently hoping the carrot 
episode had passed out of his mind; but, alas, 
she was soon undeceived, to her cost. With 
a vicious scream the monster seized upon 
her, and before any of the men could interfere, 
actually dashed her brains out by repeatedly 
beating her head on the gun with all his 
force. The poor little baby monkey fied 
shrieking with fear, and the wretched mur¬ 
derer was at once seized, and tied band and 
foot by some of the indignant gunners. 

That night the men assembled a court- 
martial among themselves and gravely pro¬ 
ceeded to try the culprit, assigning to him 
one of their number as counsel. After hear¬ 
ing the evidence, the court, in spite of the 
plea put forwsird by his counsel of great pro¬ 
vocation, unanimously found the Nana guilty 
of wilful murder, and sentenced him to be 
hanged. The sentence was duly carried out 
at daybreak on a small scaffold made by one 
of the gunners. The strange part of the affair 
was the subdued behaviour of the prisoner 
after the committal of his offence, though we 
were told that during his last moments he 
showed some signs of his former self by 
severely biting two of bis executioners before 
he was fairly turned off. 

The body was left hanging, and a camp 
follower, who left the camping ground some¬ 
time after the column, informed me that he 
saw a number of monkeys from the jungle 
cautiously approach and gather round Uie 
scaffold. They were chattering to one another 
in a mournful way, and every now and again 
one of them would push the body and set it 
swinging, upon which they *wouId suddenly 
retreat and screech a bit, and then draw near 
again and repeat their performance, thus 
continuing as long as he remained in 
sight. 

It would be interesting to know what these 
poor simians thought of the sad incident 
thus brought before them. But bfr. Gamer, 
the great professor of the simian language, 
was not “ on band "—to use a Yankeeisin — 
and if he had been I doubt if these wild 
relations of bis would hare allowed him to 
mingle in their lamentations. The remains 
of poor Beebee were buried in a deep grave 
to keep them from the jackals, and Sammy 
remained with the battery and became a 
great pet with the gunners. 
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siderablfl height, but here and there, from 
the deep blue waters of the tideless sea, a 
small fort stands out against the sky. The 
beauty of the whole scene was intoxicating, 
and, what is rarer and dearer far to the 
photographic eye, the picturesque old town 
abounded in “ bits ” suitable for the camera. 

Fifty yards from the station Williams set 
up his apparatus, exclaiming, “ it's no good, 
I can’t stand it any longer; I must have 
this view, Carey, so you may as well save 
your plates for the present, as I have only 
six in my satchel.’’ His words smacked of 
reason, so I strove to obey; but when we 
reached the tiny harbour, with its miniature 
lighthouse and quaint, tawny-sailed boats 
loading and unloading by the quay-side, I 
dung prudence to the winds, and set up my 
camera ready for action. 

It was sufficiently evident that a photo¬ 
grapher was a curiosity in Castelle, for the 
children, ay, and grown men too, flocked 
around us, jostling and hustling one another 
in their efforts to see through the glass 
shutter. 

The difficulties of focusing are by no 
means diminished when a dozen lithe and 
agile “gamins ’’ take it in turns to jump up 
in front of the camera in their attempts to 
see inside this interesting “raaebino.’’ Such 
a state of affairs is at the same time most 
amusing, and most aggravating, and while 
Williams, guarded by the faithful Garstang, 
went into rhapsodies and emitted grunts of 
satisfaction from under his dark covering, I. 
left to the mercies of the multitude, well 
nigh relinquished my task in despair. 

The pitiless sun beat down upon my back ; 
whenever I was at all satisfied with the 
Insult of my labours, some small urchin 
would hurl a well-aimed missile at the 
camera leg, and straightway my efforts were 
as nought. 

With temper sadly impaired and face of 
lobster hue, I had withdrawn my head to 
take a breath of fresh air and await a happier 
moment, when one of the men engaged in 
unloading a collier near at hand stepping 
boldly up to us asked if we woqld “ tirer ” his 
portrait. Despite the extra coat of coal-dust 
on bis face and hands, the fellow was not 
without his share of good looks; moreover, 
to refuse would seem churlish—I therefore 
agreed. 

Might he be taken in front of the boat 
yonder, he queried. It was just the view 1 
most wanted, so, with a glad heart, I said yes, 
and off went ray coal-heaver to put him¬ 
self in position. 

He had obviously served his time in the 
army, and rather affected the military, for' 
having tried “ prepare ! ’’ “ fire ! ’’ and 
various other poses, he struck the most rigid 
“attention!” shouting at the same time 
the announcement that he was ready. 
Williams and Garstang came up to render 
assistance, the latter highly tickled by the 
man’s sooty appearance. 

The children buzzed around us like 
troublesome flies, screaming the while at the 
top of their shrill voices : “ They arc going 
to take Bijot’s portrait; ho! old Bijofs 
portrait.” But when they attempted to take 
farther liberties we found in Bijot a valuable 
ally. 

He was not going to have his “picture” 
spoilt by a parcel of “ gamins,” not he ; and 
out poured torrents of patois in tones of such 
ferocity that the children quickly fled, 
scattering in all directions. 

Garstang was tilled with admiration at 
this to him incomprehensible flow of lan¬ 
guage, and kept up a running fire of com¬ 
ments and exhortations. “ Good old Sooty, 
keep it up; what a lingo that fellow has 


got! I'd give something down to have 
that heathenish jargon at my finger-ends. 
Just look at the terrified expression of those 
dirty little imps. Sooty, old boy, you’ve the 
gift of the gab, and no mistake at all I ” 

Having gained his point, Bijot, with a 
well-satisfied smile, resumed his position of 
perfect rigidity, and again informed us that 
he was prepared for his photograph. 

He expressed the greatest astonishment 
and incredulity when, a few seconds later, I 
thanked him for bis services and politely 
intimated that they were no longer required. 
“ Done already, monsieur ! Why, last time 
I went over to St. Pierre I had my portrait 
taken at the fair, and the fellow took quite 
five minutes to finish it. But, to be sure, I 
paid 50 centimes for that, and 40 centimes 
extra for the frame. He asked me fifty, the 
rogue! But I am not blU, so I asked him 
if he took me for an Englishman. He 
dropped ten centimes without another word. 
Will monsieur now have the kindness to 
show me my portrait ? ” 

Here was a dilemma for which I was quite 
unprepared. Often and often in our wan¬ 
derings bad we been asked by the peasants 
to take their photographs; this request 
granted had never failed to give complete 
satisfaction, but to see the result and that at 
once 1 What was to be done ? 

I tamed to the others for support at this 
crisis. Williams feebly shook bis head, 
while Garstang cheerfully suggested : “ Tell 
old Sooty you will call again when the 
thing's finished.” 

In halting speech I tried to make it clear 
to Bijot that I had no materials at hand 
with which to complete the photograph, but 
that on my return tn Castelle in a few days’ 
time I would bring him a finished copy. 
This confe-ssion lowered me at least fifty per 
cent, in the good man’s estimation ; but on 
reflecting that Englishmen, though undoubt¬ 
edly insane, generally speak the truth, he 
replied that “ monsieur was good, and that 
he should be working at the quay side for four 
or five weeks to come.” 

At this point Williams revived once more. 
“ I’ve got it, Carey. Here, Garstang, bang on 
to this slide; stow it away somewhere safe, 
don’t leave it in this broiling sun. Give me 
the cloth. Carey. Here, Bijot! Bijot! ” And 
before I had time to remonstrate or interfere 
Williams had placed Bijot at the camera, with 
injunctions to keep his eye on the glass in front 
of him, and was carefully tucking my best 
black cloth round the man's well-oiled and 
grimy head. 

Garstang laughed till be nearly choked. 
“ Don't look at me like that, old chap,” he 
gasped, “ you'll be the death of me if you do. 
That fellow certainly is rather a cool hand ; 
but if you don’t fancy your cloth after this, I 
can easily effect on exchange next time Wil¬ 
liams chucks his old black ^alr at my head.” 

Bijot's delight was boundless. “ Ko won¬ 
der monsieur could not finish his portrait t It 
was quite a picture with all those beautiful 
colours, and to think that be had paid nearly 
a franc for that thing at St. Pierre, not half 
so big as this either, and black—black as my 
hands, monsieur. Doubtless, however, he 
should be able to get a trifle for the frame.” 

I felt it behoved me to break it gently to 
him that the photograph, when finished, 
would be devoid of the colours he so much 
admired ; but Williams nudged my arm, and 
whispered that we should have no difficulty 
in getting some one to touch up the proof. 

We parted then from Bijot with elaborate 
bows on both sides, and taking up our burdens 
pushed on through the crowded Eastern gate¬ 
way into the old town. Through the narrow, 
cough-paved streets we wander^, resting now 
(To be eonUnvfd.) 



and again under the grateful shade of the 
maple trees which lined the road on either 
side. 

Old women in spotle.'^s caps and picturesque 
attire sat beside the house-door knitting drow¬ 
sily ; small groups of men lounged about as 
though even smoking were excessive exertion; 
while barefooted children pelted one another 
with seed pods which fell from the trees, 
grimacing at the volley of abuse hurled at 
them by the pottery seller, whose wares laid 
out upon the cobble-stones they hod endan¬ 
gered in their sport, 

Such o<ldities in earthenware I never 
before had seen. Jugs and pots of quaint 
device in shades of most lovely blue and 
green; rough sun-baked ware of every de¬ 
scription ; a most varied selection of crockery 
money-boxes, among the choicest of which 
were a cock and a toad. The cock, though 
radiant in colours, had been omeliy mutilated 
about the head “ in the place where the comb 
ought to be," for the better reception of the 
precious sous, but the toad was a masterpiece 
of bloated stolidity. He was of a dull green 
colour, and the artist band that made him 
had imparted to bis cold, hard eye that world 
of wickedness which is commonly imputed to 
the ill-used but respectable toad fomUy. 

Garstang was charmed with the monster. 
He proclaimed it “ just the thing for the kid ; 
she’s got nothing but those horrid lock-up 
money-boxes, and the mater always keeps the 
key. Now, with this old beauty, a little deli¬ 
cate manipulation brings all the coins rattling 
out through the hole in his back. The kid 
will be pleased ! ” 

After much bargaining the toad was pur¬ 
chased for twenty centimes, and found its 
resting place in one of Garstang's capacious 
coat-pockets. We looked round for Williams, 
who was gazing as if spell-bound at some 
earthenware jars of gigantic dimensions 
(destined, we afterwards beard, for the next 
crop of olive-oil). “They would be simply 
invaluable as ‘properties,’” be murmured, 
patting the nearest jar affectionately with 
one hand; “ they'd come in for everything, 
from the ‘ Forty Thieves ’ to the ‘ Fairies’ 
Well.’ ” Garstang groaned aloud: for if there 
is one thing upon which Williams prides him¬ 
self above all others it is his management of 
charades. Well we both knew that while 
“properties” filled bis brain he was abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to all other intere.st8. “ It's 
a grand thing. Williams,” I said fervently, 
hoping thereby to propitiate; “ but you know, 
old fellow, it would cost you a young fortune 
to take it home ; besides, that sun-baked ware 
won’t stand much knocking about. I don't 
know how you and Garstang feel; but I think, 
if we arc going to use our plates to advantage, 
we ought to make some sort of preliminary 
tour round the town before we have our 
lunch ; then, having chosen the most suitable 
spots, we can -set to work in earnest.” “ I’m 
as hungry as a hunter,” cried Garstang; 
“ come along, Williams, unless you wish me 
to die by the way of heat and starvation.” 

Thus admonished, Williams tore himself 
away, and we turned off at once to the left, 
where a narrow, ill-kept path led on to the 
walls of the town. 

Under the ramparts of the fortress we 
rambled, hoping and trusting that ere long 
we might find ourselves at the other end of 
Castelle. Here there was in truth little for 
which we longed: a few sleepy-looking 
soldiers taking a siesta on the brood stone 
walls ; knots of their brethren, attired in 
brown holland overalls, with their feet stick¬ 
ing out through their broken boots, ill-fed and 
unkempt enough in all conscience, yet cheery 
withal as they whiled away the time with a 
chat and a laugh. 
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ELECTRIC 
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T he other form of indicator which I will 
describe is perhaps the easiest of the two 
to make. Fig. IS shows the constnictioo. A 
piece of brass, or frame of wood, forms three 
sides—top and bottom being about 2 inchee 
long, and back about S inches high; all 
three sides being about j inch wide. This 
holdc the magnet, as shown, in the middle of 
the back piece, a hole being drilled and the 
core secured by a nut, or soldered, as before, 
only in a horizontal instead ol a vertical 



SBCOKU fork of MBCH^MCAT. RKFLACBlCE:rr 
Indicator. Side View. 


u, K, Nut supporting ditto, s. Stutter, 

witb label attoebed. b, Brass spring terminating iu 
c. Catch to hold shutter. Outer cose shown by thin 
exterior lines. Position of replacing wire sltown by 
dotted lines. 

position. At tbe point b is screwed a steel 
spring, so arranged that the top, which is 
bent at right angles, always presses against 
tbe front of the inner case, which is con¬ 
structed of rather thicker wood (about ^ inch), 
and has a slit extending down the centre 
about inch broad, from about ^ of its 
length from the top to the bottom. The 
spring is, of course, to be wider than this slit, 
or it would fall through it. On tbe spring, 
just opposite tbe core of the magnet, is sol¬ 
dered a piece of soft iron about \ inch square, 
as before. The signal consists of a piece of 
card attached to a small block of wood, 
grooved on each side, so as to slip up and 
down the groove in the front as shown. This 
is drawn up till it rests on the top of the 
spring, which is pressing against tbe groove 
all the time. It is consequently held up as 
long as the spring acts. When the current 
goes round the coU the soft-iron armature is 
attracted, and the spring moves back ; conse¬ 
quently, down drops tbe signal to the bottom, 
the wooden block falling along the groove, 
which keeps it erect in falling. As soon as 
the bell has stopped the spring goes back tc 
its original position, and the signal is re¬ 
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adjusted by the person who answers the bell by 
pulling up the card till it again rests on the 
spring, which can be done by any simple 
device, such as a string from the top, through 
the outer case, fastened to the top of tbe card, 
or a small pin through tbe bottom into the 
block, working up the groove and falling witb 
the block. When this is pushed up, of course, 
the block goes too ; tbe dotted line in fig. 13 
shows the position of the pin. 

I referred above to the “ outer case.” 
This is constructed of some ornamental wood, 
and extends from the bottom of the inner 
frame to above the card when it is in its 
highest position. In front of tbe card when 
it falls is cut a circular hole, and on the por¬ 
tion of the card inside this hole is painted 
the title of the room from which the bell 
rings. You will understand in a moment 
how it is to be done if you look at fig. 14, 
which gives you the outside appearance of 
the indicator. Tbe signal when not required 
is held up in the position shown by the 
dotted lines; when the bell rings it instantly 
falls, and is visible from the front as shown. 

Of the two indicators I think this is rather 
the best, and any number can be joined 
together under one frame; and each being 
connected with its own press (I will tell you 
how to join them all up presently), and, of 
course, holes cut in the front of the case 
containing them opposite to each shutter 
when down, on the press being put down the 
signal belonging to it falls instantly, and is 
visible at a glance from the outside. The in- 



SR'fKVD FORM OF INDICATOR. FRONT VIEW. 

Po«itlr<u of siimal when not In use Is shown by 
dotted lines, x, Holder (or attaching to nail in wolL 
p, Hcplaclii^'-pin. The rcploclng-pin would, of course, 
be lower down when the dgnol is in use. 

dioator, whether single or multiple, can be 
easily suspended by eyes fixed at the back, 
which hook over nails in the wall (see e, 
fig. 14). 

The indicator and bell having been fin¬ 
ished, we have now to turn our attention 
to what is certainly a most important part of 
{To be tontinued.) 


our equipment, viz., the battery, without 
which they would be quite useless. 

There are various forms of battery in use 
for different sorts of electric work, all of 
whiehpoBsesstheirown peculiar qualifications 
for the individual purposes for which they are 
used. I think for electric bells the best 
battery is one to which a special capability 
for that work has been ascribed by unani¬ 
mous consent, viz., the Lechlanchd. This 
would not answer for purposes requiring a 
strong continuous current, as it “ polarises ” 
very quickly, though it speedily recovers 
itself; bnt when a current is only wanted 
momentarily, at long intervals, so that the 
battery has plenty of time to recruit its spent 
energy betweenwbiles, this battery is quite 
un approached by any other, except, perhaps, 
the Gassner dry battery. 

The Lechlanch4 cell consists of a plate of 
carbon in a porous pot, surrounded by gas 
carbon broken op into fragments and znixed 
with manganese. This is placed in an outer 
vessel, containing solution of sal-ammoniac, 
and in this is placed a rod of zinc, which 
forms the other pole of the battery. 

Now, with respect to making the battery, 
the outer cells may be anything that is large 
enough to contain the porous pot,and there¬ 
fore those who cannot afford special pots can 
utilise any large earthenware jam, or other, 
pot. The difficulty about this is that the 
Lechlanch^ cell has a nasty trick of what is 
called “ creeping "—that is to say, the solu¬ 
tion does not confine itself to its proper level 
in the pot, but gradually spreads over tbe 
surface of the jar above it, and overfiows to 
the other side. This ruins the battery by 
causing a short circuit, especially if tbe jars 
are allowed to touch, which they never most 
be- To avoid* this many plans have been 
introduced. One of the best is to cover tbe 
jar at the top witb some substance that 
repels the solution, e.g., paraffin wax melted 
on all over the top, or a rim of grease painted 
round the edge. Some people cover the top 
of the solution in the pot with oil, which is. 
however, a nasty method, and not to be 
recommended. Messrs. Gent A Co., Fara¬ 
day Works, Braunston Gate, Leicester, 
have invented what they call an " Insulated ” 
cell, which entirely prevents “ creepinp,” by 
having a little channel made at the top, iu 
which is a fatty mixture, which forms a pro¬ 
tection similar to a line of soot or salt round 
a cherished plant—which the slugs and 
snails in the form of water and salts can't 
get over 1 These cells I use myself, and have 
never been troubled with “ creeping ” with 
them at all. They are also made square, 
which is a great advantage, os they go into 
a much smidler box. 

As to the porous pot and its contents, the 
pot and the plate of carbon must be bought, 
as the difficulty of fixing on the lead cap to 
the carbon is pretty nearly inBU]>crable to the 
amateur, and certainly not in the letst worth 
the trouble; and the porous pot obviously 
can’t be made by an amateur, and there is 
no substitute which comes anywhere near it 
in efficiency. 
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TASUANUK PETS. 

A ll mjr life I here bad a gmt weakocaa for all 
iseubera of the aalmal kin^om, “ for fl«h of tlie 
sea, fowls of the air,” and the whole list of the creaturea 
i that inhabit the eartiL Away here in this tiny Idand 
we seem well able tolndul^ our love of animal life. 
Pets, cunning, dull, curious, common, abound ; It is the 
easiest thing In the worid to get an interesting and 
an inexpensive pet. The dear old “ B.O.P." ioTitea 
; correspondence from both girls and boys, and it came 
to me that perhaps i«me one might like to hear about 
' the pets wltlch at different times have fallen to this, a 
Tasmanian girl's, lot. 

First in my list mnst come my paroquet, “Bnooh 
' Green." Whenbe felllntomy bands ne was full-grown. 
* Brought straight to me be was from the wilds of our 
up.couotry station. **The Hermitage," on Shannon. 
. How Enoch arrived at maturity I do not know, for he 
' tiad but one wing. On examination of him. It waa 
’ found that he had been hatched so; there waa no 
! obtruding bone, no scar to show that he lu^ had two 
I winga The feathers grew rich and smoothly over the 
whole side, one band of rioh yellow among his brilliant 
' green plumage marked the spot where the wing Aould 
i have been; he was perfectly healthy, (lerfectly develop^ 
save for this one tiling. It seems wonderful tliat on a 
large sheep.raD infested wltli wild cals, the little 
’ fellow should have lived so long. Enoch <lisplay^ a 
vicious temper, dout^ing his long claws into my poor 
, bands, hanging his full weight downwards, and peck¬ 
ing back at me with bis sharp young beak. It needed 
a little courage to handle him at first, but in two days 
: he was perfectly subdued, taking his food from my band 
quite readily. He needed no cage, as he could not fly, 
and on my slionlder he went for long walks—indeed, he 
' accompanied me everywliere ; if I went to pick fruit, he 
I came t4X), and clambering “ band over hand" up the 
tree, would help himself with much pleasure. At 
nights be slept In a bougli of the ** gum " tree placed in 
' (be corner of my room for him; as soon os daylight 
ilawned, he came from his bough with a chuckle of 
delight, and swarming up my valance, crept into 
, bed with me: this was one of his chief pleasures in life 
—and mine too. 

Paroquets of Enoch's class are in colour a most brll- 
j liani. almost daszling green, save for oue dash of the 
brightest red on the top of the perky round hoail, and 
a little yellow and red In dashes under the wings (in 
this case wing) and tail, and in tlie few feathers of th^ 
necessary adjubcta Colours which make us shudder 
on canvas are perfected in nature's blending. 

For hours my Enoch would sit gurgling and splntter- 
log on my shoulder as I went through dreary sc^es 
aud exerctM on the piano; sometimes he reminded me 
by a sharp pinch on my ear that I had mlss^ a sharp 
or added a flat. Poor Enoch, I am afraid I often 
offendeil hit ear thus ! But his was an early death ; no 
doabt civilisation impaired his digestion; anyway, be 
began to fall, his food made him vlolenUy sick every 
time he took it. he had a great hold on to life, and 
straggled bravely to live. Even when veij near death, 
my voice wonld cause him to give me a mint chuckle 
^ of recognition, one tliat nearly broke my heart I He 
bod always known me from others, and my step in the 
ball never failed to bring a scream of joy from Ids beak. 
When liberated, he would single me out from a room 
full of others, and not rest til he was aafely ensconced 
00 my shoulder. Being a girl, of course I cried over 
blsdeath; anyway, lam not ashamed of that confession. 

Two little striped bandicoots came very near my 
b'^slso. Tliese two were quite babies when I got 
tbem; they could scarcely lick the milk from my fingers 
(the only way 1 could at first get tiiem to drink at uU). 

I made tbem a warm nest In a fur cape, between the 
Iioiog and the fur; all day they lay there and slept, 
rokiog their noses out when aroused by the pangs of 
banger, then snuggling back as soon u satlsfieiL Quiet 
in tlie clay, they were a perfect whirlwind at night; no 
box could hold them then I 

I M a great deal to sutTor throngh these my precious 
'uii licoots. My room mate was an extremely uervous 
^ri, and one who by no means shared my love of my 
■cools.” Ko doubt the naughty little fellows meant to 
i^h her that they wereplavful and harmless; anyway, 
’bey careered into her that night: a bloM-curdllng 
.'■«u aroused me, and by the cold light of the moou I 
«w s white figure ousting my ” baudles " from between 
the biaokets I 

Directly night fell the bandicoots dropped all restraint 
Of manner, and fled alt over the bouse: through the 
tiaiert crack they squecce<l themselves: they sccme<l to 
*^h for the opening of a door, and tlieu wouM dart 
through: one had its leg cnisbed in this way, but he 
ju*t as blithely on three, dragging the other in 
?’’jpof blood behind him. I don't tiiink they arc very 
higUy nerved, for they recover after the most severe 
•eddenta. 

nnT^* after my sister's fright the frisky pair were 

W Id t^ boys' room : next morning tlicir beds stood 
khe 0 {M floor like Isolatcil Idand*, valances oU 
«WaUy tucked upl This speaks for itself: It says 
it shows how reailily a bandicoot will adapt 
^f to civilised life; how it yearns for delicate 
f^^*t-soented linen ! Next day my bandicoots were 
*j«ct«d. I put tbem out on a neighbouring 
hn. '.V have kept them. The] spirit was willing, 
.«.! .5* “**. .^** others had asay in the matter, 

in.'' As for me, my eyes-but it doesn’t 
“wtet about me I 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


I thought frogs were harmlese, so I tried tbem; a 
great, fat, dark fellow, “Tiiunder," grew tame as 1 
thought, but, truth to tell, Ue appetite wae awful; be 
gorged himself, and then yon could catch and handle 
him; a slim, genteel frog, Lightning," wae added to 
my number; M ate little, aod daehed about wildly; both 
died Mly. 1 was glad 1 

Frogs are cold-blooded in every eense—at least, ac- 
cording to my little experience; they have no affeo. 
tion; they are all appetite, or all misery; if you are 
aSeotioiute and sensitive, anu expend any of your 
afteotlon on frogs, yon will likely die of unrequited 
leva I, wlio nearly met an early death from this cause, 
dealt by the cold hands of ” Thunder" and ” Lightning,'* 
warn you, beware of frogs. (Hanariee I of course have 
bad three, "Comedy,” "Clytle,” and “Jubilee," the 
last-named being a cripple, who “footed it right 
merrily " with one claw onlr. A jackamibntclier-bird) 
ended her life, and tliat of Clytle oIm ; but Comedy still 
lives, and has almost lost bis sweet note, having taken 
to pipe the catchy sayings of a neighbouring Roeella 
parrot. Ringdoves I havetaadsotamethattheynceded 
no cage, living In the garden in the daytime, and 
coming to my window for food : but rate and cats 
generally find their wav sooner or later to the dove-cot, 
rats haring a special liking for well cared-for doves. 
A tiny hare was also brought in by our greyboond 
Saul fso called because he Is bead and shoulders above 
all dogs), but oothing I could do could tome him, and 
the tiny slate-ooloured bunny put Into bis cage as 
companion became equally wild; the hare made bis 
escape Anally, and the “blue" bunny refused ford till 
be wss on the point of starving, so 1 let him follow bis 
mate. 

But the dearest pet Tasmania affords us Is the flying 
squirreL Softer than sealskin Is their coat, dark grey 
to black in oolour, with loug fluffy tails, and dark, beau- 
like eyes. Of course tlie “ flying " is s myth, but the 
sklu-Uko membrane stretching from their tiny claws, 
the full length of tbe body, and attached to each claw, 
spreads out fan-Iike and enables tbem to take flying 
leaps from bough to bough. The little fellows will sleep 
all day safely In an overcoat pocket in the hall, and at 
night softly roam tbe house; they seem perfectly happy 
in captivity, and enjoy their banquets of gum leaves and 
grasriioppers, placed ever ready for tlicm. 

Dr. Arthur Stradliiig's papers in the "B.O.P." are a 
delight to me, but I cannot Join him In his affection 
for reptiles; I can admire, but I can't lo> e. I obey him 
ImpUritly when he Mys " let tbem alone'*; kill tRem 1 
dOt If I have a chance 1 

Those wanting pets should try fc obtain an Aus¬ 
tralian one. Our Jocy\ our bira^ ay, even oi.r 
baudicoots, are worth keepiug I 

J. M. Gage. 

Tasmania; January 27,1893. 


THE PBIVATE TUTOR. 

(A Soso OF A "Sell.") 

N 'o more a noisy clanging bell 
Will wake us up at seven. 

Well sleep till nine, or if unwell 
Till ten, or p'r'aps eleven ; 

While Brown and Jones, at " early school,’* 
Are oonjugatlng “utor,” 

We’ll slumber, freed from every rule— 
We’ve got a Private Tutor. 

Each morning, say an hour's work, 

Or just a trifle under. 

Poor Brown and Jones, with old MacTurk I 
How are they both, I wonder ? 

Ko more MacTurk, no more MacCree 
(His "trusted coadjator”); 

They'll do for other boys, but we— 

ITe'er got a Private Tutor. 

And then, instead of flelding hard 
At “cover" or “mIdwicket," 

Well chose the chickens In tbe yard, 

(It’s much too hot for cricket) : 

11 we can And the speckled hen 
With catapults we'U shoot her. 

Yon do enjoy your playtime, when 
You've got a Private Tutor. 

At school they seem to think it's wrong 
To eat when you're inclined to; 

Well munch at apples all day long, 

—And night. If we've a mind to. 

Our Matron was a perfect bnile,— 

We didn't dare dispute her. 

But now for lots of cake and fruit 1 
(We've got a Private Tutor.) 
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Well, yes, we're off to school again, 

It's beeo srranged by fstber. 

To-morrow we'U be in tbe train; 

And aren't we tbsnkfnl ? Bather I 
Id each of us tbe muse will And 
A very willing suitor: 

At Greek sod Latin Aow we’U grin^— 
We'tt had a Prlenir TMor. 

’Twas up at six, aod work till eight. 

Then study all tbe morning; 

Then walking tiard, then working late; 

Oh, Brown and Jones, take warning I 
We thouglit—so cute—'twould aU go righ^ 
But someone else w-as cuter; 

Now we've to work with all our ml^bt— 
Or else, that Prita/e Tulor I 


PORKER. 

Br Hio. 

I BATE no hesitation whatever in saying that I owe 
Porker several things—I owe him a grudge, sod I 
owe him 4d. The former 1 will endeavour to repay to 
tbe best of my ability—no one, at any rale, will lie able 
to say that I have not done my best; tbe latter Is 
beside tbe point, and so we will say no more about It 
for tlie premt. I kicked Porker on the shin to-day at 
football, qnlte uiiinteationaliy of course; ht thinks I 
did it on purpose, he always does tiiink that sort of 
thing, and so by way of showing this he says, "All 
riglit. DO melon for yon I " Now tliat'a just the sort 
of fellow Porker is—not that 1 want his nasty melon, 
far from it, and I told him to—but titere. it's no good 
arguing with an egregious ass of that kind. 

I may as well my that I've bad a little difference 
with Porker; just because lie loses three or four bmks 
and Ands them in my room he tliinks that I must lisve 
bagged them—as If I'd touch any of bis books wlili the 
end of a barge pole t 

Tlien, too, last night, at the meeting of our debating 
society, he behaved abominably. 1 made mymaideu 
s}ieccb, and was received with tumultuous applause 
and much laughter. What caused the laughter 1 can't 
understand, os there was uotbing inteiitiotially 
huiuoroiu In my remarks; yet they lauglied like any. 
thing, and Porker more thsiu any of tbem—he it such 
an ass 1 

1 bought a chameleon not long ago, sod have been 
expecting it to change colour ever unce. I can’t my 
that I've aeen it do this; but Porker declares that, 
when it was put Into its cage, which has a yellow 
bottom, he saw itwlnk twicedlRinctly. 1‘orkerthiuks 
he knows a lot about natural history, and he says that 
chameleons always wink twice as a Mrt of preliminary 
to changing colour. Myown privatelmpre^on la t^t 
Porker Is a fool. 

I owe Porker 4(2,—which tact, I believe, I stated 
before, but this Is bow it liappened. The oilier day I 
bad an altercation with a cabman about his fare—or 
rather, may 1 say it, his unfair; he said tliat Ia 3W. 
waa not enough for a dlstauce of three mllea vntn 
Inggage. I never like to appear oppremlve. and so, 
with characteristic generosity, I borrowed the odd SJd. 
from Porker, and presseil It with my blessing into tlie 
cabman's reluctant liand. Since that mouici t I have 
never been at peace. Porker worries me uls>ut t>>al 
as if it had been U.; he says that at compound 
interest it has now become 44. (it Is over such little 
matters as this that Porker la so mean), and that in 
fourteen years it will be doubled. In vain do I tell him 
to come l^k in fourteen years, and I will see wliat can 
be done for him— he doesn't seem a bit satisflrd. 

He and I once bought an aquarium together and 
stocked it with Ash and beetles; bnt It very a-oii b- . fln 
to leak, in a way aquariums have, and the fl»li a.ed. 
Porker, however, iiretended not to care, and even w lien 
1 took away all the beetlea, which were my share of 
the show, be only remarked that if there was one tiling 
In the worid he dUI dislike (or “bar," as he vulgarly 
term^ it) it was beetles, and that all his faniily liarrea 
beetles, and his motlier’s family all bam'<i beetips. 
Porker says he wouldn't marry into a family that didn’t 
bar beetles, he wouldn't. Hegot tome more fish after thlf 
and mended the leaks ; he then proeessinl to fool them 
(the Ash, not the leaks) on a waggly sort of woruiseatltsl 
"geiitlea." Tbe fish refused to eat tlie gentles, w hleb 
was hardly to be wondered at; but Porker says his 
grandmother aiieaft ate getiUes — I mean to ny gave 
tbem to her Ash to eat—and, as be saya sV ought to 
know (though why she should I can't think). But 
there, Porker always knows everything and isalnaya 
right—or thinks he is. Healways will in»l-t on giving 
me tbe worst possible advice about my cliainclcon ; 
only yesterday 1 rwticed that it had gone to .leep for 
the winter, and asked Porker «list I ought to do; bis 
answer, as far as I can remember, waa, " Don't you be 
deceived ^.8. I wasn’t dreaming of being di-ooived], 
my boy [Porker is so vulgarly umlliar]; you warm 
your old sUok-in-tbe-amd [this was his offensive way 
of referring to my obameleott], and It'll soon rerlv^.. 
marie my woida" 
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I marked liis words. I should bo sorry to say bow 
loiKt 1 held tliat bU-s.s<il cbaniclcxjii over a warm stow ; 
I will not siiv tlmv hours, for tlion I would t)c an iiu- 
triither like Porkor. but I will say two liour.« mid tliroo. 
<limrtor.*, at the end of whieh time it oi)c-iie<l om- eve 
txHTily. and lookwl ui> iit me in a {litiful sort of a way. 
ns iiiu' h as to snj', “ Well, of all tin- sdly cupkm>s I ewr 
■li 1 -ss-. you are about tlie .silliest: why can't you leave 
a fell.iw alone when you sec he'.s liavin(t forty winks " 
] (irereiiile<l not to hear its rcmark.s and put it back to 
btsi—it's the only thing; to rlo on such ocea.sicins. 

I told Porker of this, and he allowH that it was odd. 
“ .\re you sure," tic ntnarkeil, •• that your animal is the 
eeiiuiiie article? it znisht he a worthless imitation : 
hiul it the maker's name stniaiioil upon every yant of 
it? And are you sure )'ou didn't buy it secoud 
band? " 


I flatter myself I stamped ujton every yard of Porker 
- tliat, too. was tlie only thing that could be dose under 
the eireurastauefs. 

rie toM a friend the other day that what I wanto<l 
was a little iuluitiou ; u liat he wants is a great deal of 
tuition. 

He makes me perfectly wild by perpetually asking 
me old jokes, such as “Do you know Arthur?" 
“Arthur what," I reply. •• A-thomiomctcr." he 
answer.s. ns he dodges a lump of co.al and tli-os from the 
room. To-day lie asked me if 1 knew Amost I Ktid 
“ye* "to sell him. but be only rcplusl, “Oh you can’t 
know A-nios-iuito." . . . He has since bes'ii In-ard to 
ri-mnrk that it was the thickness of his trousers that 
oavi"i his life that time. 

All I have hen* ndatcil is absolute fact. I have liatl 
but one object Iti writing ttiesc statements, and that is 


to make Porkc-r appear as small as possible in the eret 
of the worhl. Whether I have succeeded in my un¬ 
selfish attem|it, I must leave niy reoileiw to judge. I 
have tio fear of any ill at the hands of Porker, oecauv 
I fit-l ttiat right Is on my side—besides wliieii. i.*' 
iloesii't know my present address. I uill not abu-e 
him, the mean conceited pupp.v, nor wiP 1 say ani 
thing against hia character, though heU the biggestlis.* 
I know. 

I hope and trust he will see this, it will do him t 
world of gooii. What lie savs when be this 1 -ie 
not wish to hear ; I can oniy bo thankful that severs; 
miles separate him and me at tiiis present mouifo:. 
and that 1 do not pav for his broken crockery. I o»b 
tint fei-l that I have clone my duty, for, a.«v 1 said befurt 
I owe Porker a grudge. 

I alaii owe him 4(f.; but we will let that pass. 
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'V»r.—Te'oegin with, you should get particulars of the 
esaminatloiia from the Secretary Boynl Veterinary 
College, Great College Stni-t, Camden Town. 

A. McDoxalp.—R ead ttie book on “Golf," In the 
Badminton Library, published by Longmaua it Co. 

A, M.—We have already given a plate of the tartans 
and deecriptit’e article on the clans; and wc hare 
already given a plate of idrds' eggs, and had articles 
on both eggs and nests far more complete than you 
will find ill any other magnsiiic or pcriociical. We 
must leave the bagpipes for future consideration. 
With regard to the other iliings. we are glad to hear 
of their welcome, but we really regret your ingenuous 
confession—" 1 only wash myself once a week.” Such 
a state of affairs should be oltereil. T>y twice a week 
to begin with. That would reduce the uncleaiiliiieiw 
by fifty per cent., and encourage you to further 
effort. 

H. C, Bran.—French.polish it in tiie way we have 
froiiicTitly dcscribcil in these coluoius and in our 
articles. 

Minnv.—Vou would not be taken if you had to wear 
siMjctaeles. 




Esginkei.-Y on must serve under the flag, ami past 
the cxiimlnatinos. “ London” is quite auCficieiit as 
an aildress for any London newspaper. “The 
Kiigineer” Is at pri-sent published at 33, Norfolk 
Struct, Strand. 

Bonn.—Marine glue is a preparation of liidianibberand 
sticllac, but its manufacture is almost as dangerous 
as that of guupowder, owing to the Infiammabllitvof 
the naphtha in wiiicli the rubber is dissolved, so tnat 
It is far better, and chca|>cr, to buy it ready-made. 

D. SroTT.—Write direct to the Chief Clerk, Kmigrants’ 
Information Office. Broadway, Westmiuster. or, what 
is practically the sniiic thing, to the Agrntdieneral of 
yonr own eolony at Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street. ».w. 

TnL-.iSEn Treiw. -The letter was forwanleil as desired, 
and that ended tlie matter os far as we were con- 
ccrne<l. If you want au answer lii tbese columns, a 
stamped enreloiic is unnecessary. 

A. Di'bow.— 1. t( yon take firearms Into the United 
Ptnf<»s. you have to pay a duty : but there is no ne¬ 
cessity for yon u> take them with you. 2. No; but 
anything in ctocs.s is iujurious. 
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What Cyclists have to contend with ! 


E.STiifsiAST.—Tlicre is a useful book calleil “ Practical 
Canoeing’’publisheil by Wilson, of the Minories, at 
five .-hillings; and there isagixxl deal about the matter 
111 1)1.ton Kemp’s“ Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing," 
and 111 the Forest and Stream books obtainable of 
Davies <fc Co., 1, Finch Lane, CoriihiU. who would 
send you a lUt on such subjects if you apply to 


A. Y. Z.—1. See the chapter on polishing 
stones In our " Indoor Games.” 2. You 
did not rub the skins enough ; rub them 
again with a piece of wood. 

SoiJiiEn Re.^oeil—T he “an ” is only used 
when ciiplionv requires it, and is no 
longer in fashion in the cases you 
mviition. All things change in this 
world—even grammar. 

T. B.—At your age the best thing you can 
do is to join the navy ; you have little 
chance of entering the army until you 
are two years older. 

Nkw Reader. — Particulars regarding 
first appointments in the navy are 
obtainable on apjitieatiou to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Admiralty, WhiteluUl. P.W.; 
and under all circumstances it is best 
to apply at headquarters. 


G. H. M.—See our articles on Odd Feats in the January 
pan. 

Vr HuL'.sTON.—1. Plaster costs of statuary of all sizes 
gi-norally come from Brucciaoi’s, 40 Russell Street, 
C'jToiit Garden. 2. Stereoscopic Company, Regent 
Strc't. 3. Secretary, Royal Meteorological Society, 
22. Great George Street, Westminster. 4. Pall Mall 
Uazeitc “ Pictures of the Year " ; apply at the olBcG 
of thv inpiT III Cliariiig Cross Rood. 

F. Ciii'i.siimE.—Look at the advertisement iu our 
monthly part. 
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CHAPTER XT.—THE FIRST MORNING. 

rPHE warden of Amanda College des* 
JL cended to the breakfast-room with 
a feeling of responsibility that sat not 
lightly on his heart. Before him lay the 
prospect of a new term. The freedom of 
relaxation, enjoyed through the past 
weeks, must now be exchanged for narrow 
conformity to routine. l)r. Camborne 
was not a man to shirk his duty. Ho did 
not content himself with a cursory super¬ 
intendence of the general rigime, leaving 
others to put their shoulders to the wheel. 
He took his full share of teaching, and 
endeavoured, meanwhile, to handle the 
reins of government in such a way as to 
ensure every member of the college feeling 
the tension of his guidance. The pleasant 
sense of having the whole day at his dis¬ 
posal, of being tied down by no strict 
observance of hours, of being master of 
his time and amenable to no discipline — 
all that must henceforth give place to 
strict punctuality, regular observance of 
hours, the tre.'vd-mill of routine. Dr. 
Camborne at the beginning of the 
avttumn term felt a very different person 
from the Dr. Camborne who saw the 
close of the summer term. 

He descended the stairs with heavy 
tread, and heavy sighs, not one nor two, 
uprose from his deep chest before the 
radiant form of his wife entered the break- 
fost-room. That dainty lady viewed the 
conimeiicemont of the term through a 
very different lens, achromatic as regarded 
any refraction that might dim her field 
of vision. Mrs. Camborne's face wore 
its brightest smile. Her heart beat with 
a quickened pleasure of excitement. As 
mistress of such a lively and populous 
household, she anticipated rich scope for 
pleasant activity in useful work. 

Mrs. Camborne, beaming with a vivid 
anticipation of new interests, sailed into 
the breaktast-room, where her husband 
was already awaiting her appearance. 
The sun shone brightly into the room, 
and through the oriel window she could 
see the quadrangle, on the right the Great 
Hall, and Library above, casting a broad 
shadow over the smooth gravel, and form- 
ing a good contrast to the graceful archi¬ 
tecture of the chapel, revealed in strong 
light. 

Signs of the reassembled forces were 
apparent outside—servants were hurrying 
across the gravelled area, and disappear¬ 
ing round corners, carrying platters with 
tin covers, and other breakfast para¬ 
phernalia. from the buttery to the dons’ 
rooms. Groups of boys were sunning 
themselves against the walls, or saunter¬ 
ing up and down with merry laugh and 
talk; for the main college breakfast had 
been seiu ed in the Great Hall, and was 
now finished; an hour’s interval preced¬ 
ing the chapel service, at ten o’clock, 
wliich inaugurated the beginning of the 
term. 

Mrs. Camborne stood looking for some 
minutes upon the interesting scene, till 
the footman appeared with his silver 
trays. After him came Bobby; and the 
trio sat down to breakfast. 

“ I am BO glad it is a bright day, 
Aubrey,” said Mrs. Camborne, “ How 
pleasant it is to see those happy boys in 
the playground! ” 

“Quadrangle, my dear—you mustn’t 
Call it the playground.” 
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“ Mustn't I ? But they do play in it, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Certainly not—the playground is on 
the other side.” 

“ Oh, well, I thought they might play 
marbles, or bowl their hoops on the gravel 
—it is so invitingly smooth ! I am sure 
Bobby will like to I ” 

The warden smiled. “ Really, my dear 
Grace, we must initiate you into the 
manners of the college. You don’t imagine 
that the boys play marbles and bowl 
hoops? ” 

“ Oh, I didn't know; I hope I have 
not offended their dignity by the mistake. 
. . . Now, Bobby darling, you must make 
a good breakfast; lessons begin seriously 
to-day, and you are determined to please 
papa by showing him how well you can 
do.” 

The warden winced perceptibly, and 
cast a glance towards his step-son, ex¬ 
pressing—well, not exactly parental at¬ 
tachment, but something akin to the 
affection that may exist between a cat and 
a canary, or a rabbit and a rattlesnake. 

“ Oh, I don't suppose he’ll have much 
to do with me,” said Bobby; “he only 
has the swells in the top class.” 

Bobby had not yet familiarised his 
tongue with the word “ papa,” though 
Mrs. Camborne had done her utmost to 
break down his shyness for the endearing 
term. And when the warden afterwards 
intimated to her in private that he didn’t 
like the way Bobby jerked his “he's” at 
him, his wife averred that her darling's 
little nervousness would soon pass off. 

“ Y'ou had much better let him call me 
‘ sir,’ like the other boys do, Grace; we 
shall never make much of the ‘ papa ’ 
business.” 

"How absurd, Aubrey! The idea of 
my son calling you ‘ sir' I I shall make a 
point of calling you ’ papa ' before him, 
and he will soon get over his strangeness. 
Poor child, his own dear papa was ta'iien 
before he wils old enough to lisp the 
word I ” 

Mrs. Camborne’s voice quavered with 
becoming sentiment. 

“ Oh, well, never mind—I suppose it 
will settle itself somehow,” said the 
warden, and the matter had been allowed 
to drop. 

When breakfast was finished, and the 
warden had left the room, Mrs. Cam¬ 
borne said: 

" Now, Bobbj’ darling, you may read or 
amuse yourself till a quarter to ten, when 
I will help you to put on your cap and 
gown for the chapel service.” 

“I'm not going to wear the horrid 
things, mother ! I don't know anything, 
and 1 don't want to be a scholar ! ” 

“ Bobby, it is very naughty of you to 
persist in talking like that! You must 
look upon the distinction in its proper 
light, and think how proud 1 shall feel in 
walking with you across the quadrangle. 
Think how nice you will look in that 
beautiful and becoming dress, instead of 
an untidy straw hat and jacket! Look! 
there is Angus Alroy in his cap and gown 
—how handsome he looks in them! ” 

Mrs. Camborne was standing at the 
window watching the boys. Many others 
had joined the former groups, and two or 
three dons were among them. Bobby 
had little inclination to be seen at the 
window by outsiders. He took one shy 
peep, and then retreated from view. 


“ Alroy looks all right, I daresay, bat 
then lie's got brains to back it up, and I 
haven't—that makes all the difference.” 

“I like my dear boy to bo modest," 
said Mrs. Camborne, caressing him, “but 
I have often told him that he has excel¬ 
lent abilities, and it is silly of him to say 
he has no brains. Why, Bobby darling, 
papa would never have mode you a 
scholar if he hadn't felt sure that you 
were a very promising boy ! ” 

“ Wouldn’t he though ? ” asked llie 
impertinent young sceptic; “ I’ll bet he 
didn’t think much about that.” 

“ What do you mean, Bobby ? ” 

“ V'^ell, I don’t care; but I’m not going 
to put on that old petticoat and clergy¬ 
man's hat anyhow! ” 

“ It's silly to talk like that,” said his 
mother, taking out her watch. “ Now, it 
is time for me to put on luy bounet, and 
when I come down I will help you to put 
on your gown.” 

" Will you ? ” asked Bobby, in a defiant 
tone, as his mother left the room. 

When she was gone, Bobby stood with 
his hands in his pockets feeling 
" thoroughly nasty.” Ho leant against 
the table, heedless of the fact that liis 
weight was pushing it out of place. He 
kept gently backing, scraping his feet 
along the carpet to keep pace with the 
retreating table. By the time his motlicr 
returned, he had edged it up to some 
chairs which were now tilted against the 
w.all. 

Mrs. Camborne entered the room. A 
most bewitching little bonnet was posed 
upon her head, and a light mantle, of the 
latest fashion, rested on her fair shoulders. 
The scholar’s gown was on her arm, the 
college cap in her gloved right hand. 

“ Now, Bobby, come and put them on, 
there's a darling.” 

“ I won’t! ” said the naughty toy. ‘‘ I 
said I wouldn't, and I won’t! I don't 
mind going to chapel like a decent 
Christian, but I'm not going to be made a 
scarecrow of! ” 

Bobby, meanwhile, was backing round 
the table, away from his mother. 

“ It’s very tiresome of you to be so wil¬ 
ful, and I shall be angry with you in a 
moment, Bobby. Come here at once! ” 

But the mutineer maintained bis sullen 
obstinacy, and reached a comer of the 
room barricaded by the table. Jlrs. 
Camborne’s face flushed with indignation. 
The chapel bell was beginning to toll, and 
the warden's step along the passage sug¬ 
gested assistance which could not be 
refused. She went to the door .md 
called r 

" Aubrey, will you tell Bobby to put od 
his gown; he is very tiresome about it.” 

This was the first time in all her life 
that Mrs. Camborne had ever appealed 
for help in the management of her son; 
but she was too vexed and mortified to 
feel the pang that such a reflection would 
have caused in calmer moments. 

“ Eh, what, niy dear 1 ” asked the 
warden, bouncing into the room, clad in 
hie Doctor’s gown of massive black silk, 
with the gorgeous scarlet hood abimdantly 
displayed. 

Bobby quailed at the sight, and, press¬ 
ing far back into the comer, he doubled 
his knuckles into his eyes to shut out the 
appalling vision, and uttered a pitctoiis 
wail. The warden was roused to wrath. 
In a stern voice he commanded the 
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rebellious youth to come forth, and when 
the command only produced a modifica¬ 
tion of the dismal dir{*e, the warden, with¬ 
out further words, pushed his way round 
the table, with a view to laying violent 
hands onehis step-son. Bobby was rue- 
fdlly alarmed. His bleating lamentations 
rose to a desolate howl. He stamped and 
made passes in the air with his fists to 
ward off attack. He scrambled rapidly 
over a chair to escape his pursuer; and 
on gaining the open door he rushed past 
his agonised mother out of the room. 

She, dear lady, convulsed with emo¬ 
tion, sank into a chair; but the warden 
took no notice of her distress. The furies 
of bafded purpose goaded him to pursuit. 
Heedless of the fact that the quickened 
strokes of the chapel bell betokened its 
speedy cessation, the warden rushed from 
the room and darted down the passage, 
guided by the blatant howls fast waning in 
the distance, and the heavy foot-falls which 
sounded on the stairs. The warden had 
but one object uppermost—to lay his 
hand on the collar of his step-son’s jacket 
and get him safely into his study. No 
tender sentiments towards his wife should 
rescue the culprit from severe punish¬ 
ment. 

On sped the warden, fired with righteous 
indignation. The fat cook, in white paper 
cap, 08 he stood by the buttery-hatch, 
caught sight of a boy's legs scudding 
across the qxiadrangle, and ten seconds 
later—could he believe his e 3 'e 8 ?—there 
hashed along the cloister skirting the 
buildings, a huge inflated flutter of black 
silk and scarlet cloth, emblematic (if the 
cook had known it) of the black thunder¬ 
clouds and lurid lightnings of angry Jove. 
The white-capped cook bent forward to 
reassure himself that it was no delusion, 
and then lifted a corner of his apron to 
his ey'e. 

Bobby had bolted through the gateway, 
and was running down the street with all 
his speed. The warden stopped at the 
gate; he would not make himself un¬ 
pleasantly* conspicuous before the public 
gaze of Milburnham. Pulling up as he 
was about to dash through the needle’s 
eye, he turned suddenly round, and sum¬ 
moned the porter to his aid. 

“ Master Edendale has run down the 
street, porter—quick! after him, and bring 
him to my study 1 ” 

The porter was oflf on the instant, and 
the warden returned by the cloister at a 
pace more befitting his dignity. The fires 
of wrath smouldered fiercely in his heart. 
Never in all his experience bad he been 


frustrated by such insult. He was vexed 
beyond expression to have missed the 
service in chapel; for the first time 
since his appointment had he failed to be 
resent on this solemn occasion. He 
nit his brows and ground his teeth. In 
half an hour he must preside in the 
schoolroom at the function of publicly 
opening the secular work of term. How 
would it be possible for him to calm his 
rutfled feelings, and organise his thoughts 
for such an undertaking ? 

As he strode up the staircase towards 
his study, Hr. Camborne encountered his 
wife. Her agonised face w'as bedewed 
with tears. 

“ Oh, Aubrey, where's my precious 
boy ? ” 

“ Your precious boy! my dear, I don't 
know. 1 must be alone, positively ! ’’ 

The warden hurried past the sweet, sa<l 
la<ly with an abruptness which neither she 
nor ho could have imagined passible a feu' 
short weeks ago—but, such is life. Mrs. 
Camborne stood crushed and distraught. 
She heard the study door banged and 
bolted. Her knees shook and almost re¬ 
fused to support her trembling form. 
Then, like Ariadne reft of Theseus, like 
Procne mourning for Itys, like all the 
love-lorn heroines of history or fabled 
fancy, Mrs. Camborne, who had seen 
Bobby nin across the quadrangle and 
disappear tlirough the gate, walked quickly 
fortii, filled with the one desire to recover 
the lost. 

As she neared the college gates, there 
stepped suddenly through them the forni 
of the truant, pushed from behind by the 
porter, whose right band had a very un¬ 
ceremonious grip of the boy’s collar. 

What a state of things! The service in 
chapel was ended, and a broad, uneven 
stream of dons and boys was flowing across 
the gravelled expanse. The porter was 
rather disconcerted at seeing the lady, 
whose face betrayed her evident distress. 

“Very sorry, madam,” he said, “but 
the warden’s orders were that I was to 
bring the young gent to the study at once. 
I don't like to leave go of his collar, he’s 
a bit unruly still.” 

Mrs. Camborne could not speak, but 
Bobby's wriggling efforts to escape bore 
testimony to the correctness oftlie porter’s 
inference. 

“ Perhaps we'd best wait till the gentle¬ 
men have gone by,” continued the porter. 
“ It ain’t no use struggling, sir, you’d best 
go quiet. I’m bound to do my duty, how¬ 
ever onpleasant it may be.” 

As soon as tlie quu^angle was cleared, 


the progress was resumed; tho victim 
securely held by his escort, and tho mother, 
pale and speechless, following towards 
the scene of execution. On reaching tho 
warden’s study, Porter Tubbles knocked, 
and on receiving the summons to enter, 
he turned to give a last word of advico to 
tire unhappy lady, who seemed anxious to 
enter the room with her son. 

“ You'd best stop outside, madam, and 
leave the warden to settle it his own way; 
it’ll soon be over.” 

By a strong effort of self-control, Mrs. 
Camborne stood where she was. The 
outer oaken door was opened, and the 
inner one covered with red baize was 
puslied inwards. Tubbles propelled his 
charge into the warden’s presence, closed 
the doors, and retired. 

Mrs. Camborne, stunned with conflict¬ 
ing emotions, tottered to her drawing-room 
and subsided on the sofa, regardless of tho 
fact that she was deranging her back hair, 
and sadly crumpling llie fabric of her 
bonnet—a novelty from Paris, the gem of 
her trousseau, worn that morning for tho- 
first time. Her very existence seemed: 
deranged like her back-hair; her heart, like 
her bonnet, was crumpled and crushed. 
Vexed beyond utterance at tlie cruel 
behaviour of Bobby, humiliated before Ihr. 
porter, and, as he was sure to gossip, des¬ 
tined to be ridiculed by every one, tho jest 
of the dons’ common-room, the joke of tin; 
boys' schoolroom, Mrs, Camborne was 
utterly miserable. Her maternal sym¬ 
pathies were eclipsed by resentment 
spreticquc injuria- formic, llcnccfortii 
she would steel her heart to confess that 
she had been too lenient towards Bobby ; 
she had spoilt and humoured him ;'ho was 
ungrateful, rude, and devoid of filial duly: 
she hoped her husband hod punished him 
he richly deserved. ... Ah ! what was 
tliat sound'? repeated again 1 and ngahi!- 
Oh, those cries! heart-rending and ex¬ 
pressive of stinging pain. 

Mrs. Camborne sprang from her sofa. 
^\’ith the speed of Atalanta she flew to the 
study door, and beat her tender knuckles 
against the stubborn oak. 

“ Let me in! Let me in, Aubrey ! 
Oh, Bobby, my precious lamb ! Never 
mind, darling ! Did it hurt very much ? ’ ’ 
A step was lieard crossing the rooio, and 
the door was suddenly opened. 

“ It was all for his good, my dear. I 
think he will behave better in future.” 
And, without waiting to argue tho matter, 
Dr. Camborne strode swiftly off to the 
public fuBCtion in the big scliool-rooiu.. 

< To bttonlinued.) 


AFLOAT IN A VOLCANO. 

A STORY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
By David Ker. 

Author of "The Tiger Chi^ BuTmnh," " L'liueu Peptht," -'r. 


CHAPTER III.—WHAT GERALD FOUND ON THE WRECK. 


T O be suddenly left alone upon a wreck 
in the midst of the sea, far from all 
help, and wiih every prospect of going to 
the bottom within a few hours at tho 
latest, is a situation which few ordinary 
men could face unmoved. But GcreJd 
Pitz.\rthur's unconquerable good-humoiu: 


saw in this deadly peril nothing more 
than a curious and rather comic^ acci¬ 
dent ; and his first remark—uttered in tho 
half-vexed, half-laughing tone of a man 
who has just upset a coffee-cup over his 
best clothes—was merely: 

“ Well, this it a funny fix ! ” 


Then he drew bock from the pelting 
rain into tlio shelter of the hatchway, and 
began to think. 

Tho first question was milurally, 
“ Would the vessel sink or not ? ” 
(ierald thought not. as she had with¬ 
stood tho shock of the squall, wbiob, 
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DOW that it had melted into rain, was 
not likely to do any more harm. This 
waa BO far comforting; but FitzArthiir 
was thinking of something beside his own 
safety. 

" I’m sure there's somebody boxed up 
in that cabin,” he muttered, “and the 
first Ihing to do is to fish him out. 
When that's done, we'll settle what comes 
next.” 

Down he went again, and found, to liis 
great satisfaction, that the heeling over of 


across his forelieoil. lay a tall man in a 
well-worn suit of navy blue, gagged and 
bound. 

Just then the itrcpressible parrot came 
fluttering and screecliing through the gap, 
and gently tapping the prostrate man's 
forehead with his bill, croaked out: 

“ Bobin Crusoe ! poor Kobin Crusoe ! 
Where have yon been '' 

“Holloa!” cried Gerald, “is tliis 
Bobinson Crusoe hiin.self, with the real 
original parrotNow if the ‘ Man Friday ’ 


ness which showed how long and how 
cruelly he must- have aufi'ered. Twice 
was the pannikin refilled, arid as often 
emptied to the last drop; after which 
FitzAxthur, rightly judging that he riiuat •. 
need fresh air after his impriunment in 
that stifling den. forced the l9ck of the 
door, and carried him out into the cabiu. 

Tliis done, our hero, guessiug from hU 
new friend’s hollow cheeks and wasteil 
hands that he must have suffered thf 
worst extremity of hunger as well as 



They neared the mysterious wreck.” (See Chap. If. p. 643.) 


fh:i sliip had flung to the other side of the 
cabin the iron chests which he had been 
unable to move, thereby exposing a small 
door. It was locked, and the key gone ; 
but a few heavy blows with a belaying-pin 
800)1 boat in a panel, and Gerald’s strong 
hands made short work of the splintered 
■wood, leaving an opening wide enough 
for him to creep through. 

Inside it was a small, bare room 
(apparently meant for a store-closet), on 
the floor of which, 'with a fearful bruise 


would only turn up, wo should be quite 
complete.” 

As he ungagged and unbound the help¬ 
less man, the latter’s lips moved convul¬ 
sively. though no sound came from them ; 
but there was a look of agonised entreaty 
in his hollow eyes which Gerald easily 
understood. Darting tip on deck, he 
returned with a tin pannikin of water 
which he had filled from a small 
“ breaker ” just abaft tlie hatchway. The 
sufferer suciicd it in with a frightful eager- 


thirst, hurried off to search for some food 
in the cook’s galley. The rain had now 
• ceased, and the sky was beginning to 
clear; but the gale still blew fiercely, 
driving the helpless ship headlong before 
it. , 

FitzArthur strained his eyes over the 
tossing sea in tlie faint hope that, after all. 
the Mumtmbid-gee might still be some¬ 
where in the ofling, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. ' 

“Well, if she’s gone, she's gone, and 

























that’s all about it,” said Gerald, philo¬ 
sophical^. “ After all, I daresay I can 
man^e* to make myself pretty sniig for a 
time aboard this other craft, provided she 
don’t take it into her figure-head to go 
down.” 

But he hunted in'vain through the 
galley, where he found nothing but salt 
beef or pork and ship-biscuit, which 
would be worse than useless for a man too 
^eak to swallow an^’thing but liquids. 
He was returning disappointed, when, as 
He passed the door of the captain’s room 
(which was littered with broken boxes and 
empty drawers, os if it had been hurriedly 
\ pltmdered), he espied on the floor a small 
tin of meat extract, which appeared to 
liave rolled into a comer and passed 
unnoticed. With this prize Gerald went 
back to light the galley fire, and was not 
long in carrying down to his patient a 
bowl of exceUent soup. 

The rescued man ate ravenously, but 
scarcely had he finished when he sank 
into a heavy swoon-like sleep from 
sheer exhaustion ; and FitzArthnr, having 
made him as comfortable as possible, 
went off to seek some food for himself, 
suddenly recollecting that he had eaten 
nothing since morning. 

When he came down again, the sick 
man, though still asleep, was writhing 
and groaning like one in a fit, and 
muttering indistinctly something which, 
from the few words that Gerald could 
catch, seemed to be an entreaty for mercy, 
addressed to some one who was abont to 
kill him. Then his dream appeared to 
change, and he started up into a sitting 
posture, thrusting his head forward as if 
to w'atch some distant object, while his 
haggard eyes opened in a blank, \mseeing 
stare, and from his quivering lips broke 
hoarsely one terrible word : 

“ Pirates I ” 

Then the excitement melted away all 
at once, and the man, rolling heavily over 
on his side, became imconscious once 
more. 

This incident, following so strangely 
upon the grim tale told him by the old 
sailor that very morning, disturbed 
Gerald more than he would have cared to 
own. The sleeper’s broken words, coupled 
with the situation in which he hod been 
found, and the general appearance of the 
ship itself, aroused suspicions which made 
Fitz Arthur’s blood run cold. Long did he 
watch beside the unconscious man, hop¬ 
ing vainly for some fresh light upon this 
fearful mystery, till at length he himself 
sank into a feverish, unrefreahing slumber, 
haiinted by confused visions of pirates, 
wrecks, stonus, sinking boats, and horrors 
of every kind. 

When he awoke again, the sun hod 
already risen, and the sick man was sit¬ 
ting up and staring around him with a 
puzzled air—still pale and haggard, but 
looking decidedly letter than before. 

Holloa, matel” said he, looking at 
Gerald, “ where am I, and who are 
you ? ” 

FitzArthur replied by telling him in a 
few words all that had happened, to 
which the captain—for such he ^peared 
to be—listened with evident interest. 

“ Well, you’re a good fellow, and no 
mistake,” he said. ” If it hadn't been for 
yon it would have been all up with Cap'n 
Mat Barton—and that’s my name, at 
your service. And now, os we two seem 
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to be all the crew that the old ship has got, 
let's get up on deck and see what’s to be 
done.” 

Weak as he was, Captain Barton seemed 
to revive wonderfully when he felt his 
foot once more upon the deck and the 
fresh breeze on his face—for by this time 
the gale had almost blown itseff out. But 
his first proceeding was to make for the 
after hold, the hatches of which tas Gerald 
now noticed) were off, and lying upon Uie 
deck. 

“ You say to-day's Friday,” said he, 
” and it was Monday when they did it; 
so ” (and here he looked long and fixedly 
down into the dark cavern of the bold), 
” if she hasn’t taken in water enough in 
four days to sink her, she can’t mean to 
sink at alL However, I'll go down and 
see, just to make sure.” 

“No, no!” cried Gerald, seeing him 
move toward the perpendicular ' iron 
ladder; “ your head can’t be steady 
enough yet for that sort of work. I’ll go 
down, and you can stay here and tell me 
what to do.” 

Lighting one of the deck-lanterns, the 
speaker clambered fearlessly down into 
the great black gidf, in the depths of 
which his light showed him, as he de¬ 
scended, the ghosth' glimmer of water. 

“ Is the water up to the white line ? ’’ 
called out Captain Barton’s voice from 
above. 

“ No, not within a foot of it,” answered 
FitzArthur from below. 

“ Then there ain't three feet of waterin 
the hold. All right so far. Now, just yon 
watch a bit and see whether the water’s 
quite still, or whether it bubbles and 
ripples as if more was coming in." 

There was a pause, and then Gerald's 
voice came tip: 

“ Not a ripple on it anywhere—still as a 
pond.” 

“Just as I tlionglit." said the captain; 
“ something or ollrer must have got in 
and plugged up the hole they made when 
they scuttled her." 

“ Scuttled her! ’’ echoed Gerald, as he 
scrambled up again on to the deck. 
“ Why, I thought she was only water¬ 
logged ! Who on earth scuttled her ? ” 

“Who? Wh.v, the pirates. But I'll 
tell you all about that by-and-by; what 
we’ve got to do now is to hoist a distress 
signal at once, so that any passing ship 
will know that we're in trouble, and come 
to help us.” 

The well-known signal of distress—the 
Union Jack upside down—was soon 
fluttering overhead, and then the two 
men breakfasted. Barton taking some 
more soup and Gerald some more salt 
beef, after which the captain, feeling 
considerabh’ refreshed, proceeded to 
explain how he hod come into the perilous 
situation in which FitzArthur had found 
him. 

It was a rambling and confused story, 
Barton’s head being still weak from suffer¬ 
ing and terror; but Gerald made out 
pretty clearly that the captain was part 
owner of the ship which he commanded 
—that, after several years of prosperous 
trading, he had had an unlucky voyage, 
lost most of his crew, and had to supply 
their places with any men whom be could 
get—that the new men had proved utter 
scoundrels, and, after behaving ill in 
every way, had broken out into open 
mutiny; that he, aided by his oflicers and 


two or three men who were not quite 'so 
bad as the rest, had seized the ringleader, 
and put him a&horc on a small island 
in the Eastern Pacific—how the other 
mutineers had vowed vengeance, ond, 
when the schooner was unexpectedly 
attacked and boarded by a pirate brigan¬ 
tine, had joined the pirates in plundering 
and scuttling the ship, while he himself, 
gagged and bound hand and foot, was 
imprisoned below, and left there (as they 
thought) to go down with the sinking 
vessel. 

“I wonder I didn’t go mad,” ho ended, 
“ as I lay there with iny throat red-hot 
with thirst, and the hunger eating my 
very heart out, waiting to be drowned like 
a rat in a hole. But it was worse ^ill 
when I heard you come up to my very 
door, and then go away again. Then I 
did think it w’as all over with me, and no 
mistake ; and so it would have been, sore 
enough, but for poor old Kobin Cnisoo 
here.” 

And he stroked affectionately the pln- 
rnage of the grey parrot, which just then 
came fluttering down on to his brawny 
shoulder with a shrill screecli of joy. 

For some time after tiie story ended, 
FitzArthnr sat silent, a.s if meditating 
upon what he had hoard. Then he looked 
up suddenly, and said : 

“ Captain Barton, yon say you’ve known 
these islands for years—did yott overhear 
of any Englishman being wrecked upon 
one of them about four years ago, or 
landing on one of thorn afrer escaping 
from a wreck ? " 

“Why, baa any chum of yours gone 
adrift in these latitudes, then ? ” asked 
Barton, evidently struck with the extreme 
oarnostness which had so suddenly re¬ 
placed FitzArthm’s frank and careless 
gaiety. 

Gerald answered by telling the story of 
Ids search for his lost cousin Henry, as 
simply and straightforwardly as he had 
told, it to the passengers of the Mun um- 
hidgee. 

“ Hold on a bit." crie*l tho captain, put¬ 
ting his hand to his forehead as if to 
recall some half-forgoticn recollection; 
" that reminds me of something. You 
say it was four years ago, and ho went 
out to Australia in a steamer called the 
Wagga-Wagga ? Wliy, yes, to be sure— 
1 romember all about it now. 1 was in 
Hydney just about the lime she was ex¬ 
pected, and there was a great row tiiere 
when she didn't come in, because she hod 
a lot of gold on board for tho Sydney 
Bank, which would be a big loss if the 
sliip didn't turn up. However, she never 
did turn up, and of course everybody 
thought that she must just have been 
wrecked.” 

“And wasn't she wrecked then?” 
asked Gerald, struck with a sudden fear 
for which he could not himself account. 

“Well, most people said so, and say so 
still; but, if you ask me, I should say she 
was taken by pirates.” 

"Pirates /" echoed FitzArthur, chang¬ 
ing countenance; “ whut makes you thii^ 
that ? ” 

“ And what's more," went on the cap> 
tain, “ I believe tho chaps that did it were 
tho very same wlio overhauled this poor 
little craft of mine, and stowed me away 
neck-and-boels down below there, like a 
red herring in a barrel.” 

“Captain Barton," said Gerald,earnestly. 
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“ I tbinlc yon have it in yoiir power to do 
me a very great service ; and I'm going 
to ask you to tell me all you know about 
tlioso pirates, ami about the loss of the 
Wagtfa-Wagga." 

“ You're welcome to anything I can do 
for you,” answered the seaman, heartily, 
“ for I'm not likely to forget that you 
saved my life, and risked your own to do 
it. I fancy I see what you're drivin'' at 
—you think this cousin of yours has fallen 
into the liands of the villains.” 

“That’s just it; and when once tlicy 
know tliat he belongeil to a rich English 
family, they'd hardly be fools enougli to 
kill him while there was money to bo 
made out of him in the way of ransom. 
But, as fellows who were liable to be 
hanged wherever tiiey were caught 
wouldn't easily get a chance of communi¬ 
cating with my uncle, or with any of poor 
Harry's other friends in England, it’s 
likely enough that he may be a prisoner 
among tliem still.” 

” Right you are,” responded Mat 
Barton; “ and if you see any way to 
rescue him, and to run those tliieving 
rascals up to the yard-arm, I'm your 
man through thick an<l thin, for with this 
ship and her cargo they’ve taken pretty 
neatly my last penny. So now let’s just 
have one more look round, to see if by 
any chance there’s a sail in sight, and 
then I’ll spin you the whole yam from 
the beginning.’ 

Long and earnestly did the two cast¬ 
aways sweep the liorizun with their glasses, 
but all in vain. Nothing was to be seen, 
!Hid the captain, desisting at length with 
.a grunt of disappointment, seated himself 
in tlio shade of the deckhouse (fur by this 
tiiiiri the sun was high in the sky), a;id 
motioning Gerald to a place by his side, 
begun as follows : 

“ .lust a few montlis before the Waggn- 
Wagga was lost, it began to be whispered 
abroad that two or three ships had dis¬ 
appeared unaccountably, in perfectly fine 
weatlier, and no one knew whnt had be¬ 
come of tliem. Some said they must 
have struck on a coral reef, others talked 
of their having been surprised by savages; 
nobody thought of pirate.s. But, by degrees, 
<juecr stories began to get about of a swift 
brigantine, as black as night, that was 
always seen flitting among the islands 
just at the time of one of these strange 
disappearances ; and some of the natives 
who h.ad seen her said that she carried a 
real shark’s skull for a figure head, with 
tlie jaws wide openJ’ 

“ Was that the same brigantine that 
picked you up ? ” asked Ger^d, hastily. 

“The very same. I saw the shork'-s 
fcliull on her bow myself, and ‘ Sharx ’ 
painted alongside of it.” 


Gerald recalled Ben Bobstay’s yarn 
about his captivity on board a swift pirate 
b.'igantine called the Shark, and his indig¬ 
nation rose. Hitherto he had regarded 
the old sailor's story as greatly ex¬ 
aggerated, if not wholly fictitious; but 
now that it was so strangely confirmed 
by the narrative of this perfect stranger, 
a conviction of its truth began to force 
itself upon him in spite of himself. 

*• Then,” continued Barton, “ folks began 
to talk about pirates in earnest; and when 
the Wagga-Wagga went a-missing with 
all her gold on board, there was a great 
cry got up that something must be done 
to stop ’em. But just after that the scare 
seemed to die away all of a sudden, no¬ 
thing more was heard of the pirates, and 
ships came and went as usual, without 
anything happening to them.” 

“ Well, but-—" 

“Wait a bit—that ain’t all. Just as it 
seemed that all the bother was over, it 
began again worse than ever. The black 
brigantine with the shark’s skull on her 
bow woe seen again, and this time in all 
parts of the Soutli Pacific at once, till 
folks began to think that she must be 
either a ghost ship, or something worse 
still, for two vessels five Imndred miles 
apart spoke of having seen her on ihc 
same day. And then came wilder stories 
yet, which scared even some old sailors 
who feared nothing else upon earth. It 
was said that the leader of the pirates had 
died at sea, and had come to life again in 
a new shape, ten times stronger, and 
fiercer, and more cniel than ever.” 

Again Gerald started, for he remembered 
how Ben Bobstay had told him that when 
the pirate brigantine had picked him up, 
her captain was very ill. 

“They weren't far wrong about that 
last part anyhow,” resumed Barton, “ for 
thia captain of theirs, whoever he may 
be, has made himself the terror of the 
whole South Pacific, from Fiji right away 
to the Marquesas. If I were to tell you 
some of the things that he's done, you 
wouldn't sleep a wink all night, no more 
would I either. But just to give you a 
sample. He and his crew went ashore 
for fresh water on one of the smaller 
islands, and the natives let fiy at them 
with their arrows from a village on the 
cliff over head, and mortally wounded one 
of his men. The captain sent off two 
sailors to carry the hurt man down to the 
boat, and then lie went straight up to the 
village with llie rest. What was done 
there no one can tell except those who 
did it; but you may walk over the place 
where that village stood, and never find 
a trace of it.” 

At this point Captain Barton rose hastily, 
and, muttering something about seeing to 

(To ht contiHHfil.) 


the dinner, marched off to the galley, 
evidently glad to break off the gruesonio 
story which he had been telling. 

The rest of that day passed anxiously 
but quietly enough. No sail was seen, 
but, on the other hand, they had the as¬ 
surance that their vessel was no longer 
in any danger of sinking, and a careful 
examination of the stores showed them 
that there was still enough food and 
water left on board to last them for a 
fortnight at the least. 

That night, FitzArthur—whose anxiety 
about his lost cousin made him eager tu 
learn all he could about the desperadoe-s 
in whose hands he supposed it possible 
for him to be—renewed his questions re¬ 
garding the Shark and her doings. But 
Captain Barton had little to tell beyend 
what he had told already, except a few- 
vague and terrible rumours of the pirate 
captain’s cruelties, which were more than 
enough of themselves to spoil the hearer’s 
sleep for the night. 

Barton was astir by sunrise next morn¬ 
ing. and scarcely hod he reached the 
deck, when he was heard to shout: 

“ Sail ho! ” 

“Where away!" cried Gerald, flying 
up the ladder like a cat. 

The captain pointed to the east; and 
there, sure enough, strongly outlined 
against the golden glory of the sunvLse- 
stood out the masts and cordage of n 
vessel, flecked with two tiny strips of 
white canvas. 

“ Thank God ! ” said FitzArthur fer¬ 
vently, drawing a long breath; and tlie 
captain’s deep voice echoed tlie thanks¬ 
giving. 

Then they stood silent for a while, 
watching intently the movements of the 
distant vessel. 

“ She’s a steamer, whoever she is.” 
said Barton at length ; “ I see her smoke. ' 

“ Has she seen us ? ” asked Gerald, 
anxiously. 

“ Don’t look like it,” growled the 
captain through his clenched teeth. “ for 
she’s holding on her course, and if stii 
don’t alter it, it’ll carry her right away 
from us! ” 

But hardly had he spoken when the 
stranger altered her course and stood right 
for them, at the same time hoisting her 
ensign. 

“It’s the old English Union Jack!" 
shouted Barton, as the flag fluttered out 
in the morning breeze. “ Hiuroh ! ” 

“ And what’s more, she’s a gunboat 
cried Gerald, gleefully. “ I ought to know 
that white hull and that bark-rig by this 
time. She’s an English gunboat on a 
cruise, and if she’s got any business in 
hand we shall be just in time to have 
our share of it! " 
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A pzbfect Btorm of chaff greeted our ap> 
pearance, as our fame bad outrun our 
footsteps, and %ve were recognised as the 
** Strangers" who had taken Bijot’s portrait. 

On« of the most dishevelled and ragged 
came up to Williams, and explained that be 
was ** tom with regret ” that he had not been 
made aware of the visit of these gentlemen 
to the town of Castelle; be would then have 
donned bis “costume de bal ” and had his 
portrait taken like that “gars Bijot.” 
Williams, with a sweeping bow, replied that 
he should have infinite pleasure in taking a 
photograph of M. le Capitaine without further 
delay, at which the witty one lied, amid the 
derision of his comrades. 

^Ve then inquired the way to the West 
Gate of the town, but the directions given 
proved so complicated and bewildering that 
we wore quite surprised on finding ourselves 
at last opposite an ammunition store within 
a few hundred yards of the gate we sought. 

Williams was much struck with the store, 
an imposing stone building of time-worn 
appearance surrounded by trees of unusual 
height. 

Ue quite set his heart on photographing it, 
and^azed at the place so persistently from 
all points of vantage that the sentinels 
became quite infuriated, and thought be was 
making sport of them. “ Come along, 
W'illiams," I shouted again and again, urg^ 
on by Oarstang, who quietly remarked, “ Do 
you see that sentinel near the West Gate ? 
Very well. Carey, my boy, I can see by the look 
iu that man's eye that if we can't get Williams 
out of this in double quick time we shall 
have the whole garrison down on us.” 
“ You had better see what you can do with 
him," I replied in desperation, “ he doesn't 
take the slightest notice of me, and you know 
what an obstinate fellow he is.” “ My dear 
Carey, 1 am quite aware that by comparison 
with Williams a mule becomes a perfect 
model of tractability; but, at the same time, 
there is no good in getting into a row with 
these Frenchics if it can be helped, so here 
goes to storm the citadel; you may as well 
come and back me up, old chap.” 

A few of his huge strides brought him 
alongside of Williams; I followed more 
leisurely. 

Garstang swooped down on the camera 
with one long arm. while he gently tucked 
Williams’s disengaged arm under his, chatter¬ 
ing hard all the time. The expression of 
Williams's face was already relaxing in 
severity, for if ever a man had a persuasive 
tongue that man is Garstang. “ You see, 
my dear Williams,” he continued, as he 
slowly guided his companion's steps towards 
the West Gate, “ you were staring those 
|mor sentinel chaps quite out of countenance. 
You ought really to know by this time that 
■1 you want to make a man thoroughly 
uncomfortable you have only to gaze fixedly 
ut his boots. I defy any man, rich or poor, 
fc endure that long. Moreover, there is not 
u soldier in the garrison whose regimental 
outfit will stand that sort of inspection. 
You forgot yourself, old chap, didn't you?” 
ond he turned round to wink at me, for we 
'«>'GTc safely through the gate outside the 
T.alls of the fortress. 

“I don’t think lunch would come amiss,” 
?uoth the now pacified Williams : “ there is 
s snug comer yonder under those trees 
'^herc we siiuuld be sheltered from the wind 
hy the raniDarts.” 


A COSTLY NEGATIVE. 

Bv H. H. Evelyn, 

Author of “ The Dfrir* Stfp*,'' fte. 

PART II. 

To this suggestion Garstang and I heartily 
agreed, for the keen dry air gave us at all 
times a voracious appetite which the heat of 
the sun failed to allay; it was, moreover, 
several hours since we had tasted food. 
Garstang unstrapped from his broad 
shoulders the knapsack containing our 
lunch, which consisted of mandarines, bread, 
dried figs, and wine of the country—frugal, 
but copious in quantity! 

We all set to work with a will; and I am 
bound to confess that conversation did 
languish sadly for the first few minutes. 

Steadfast application on my part soon had 
its reward; and 1 was able, as I reclined on 
the grass, to devote myself to the two-fold 
task of pealing a mandarine and watching 
the movements of my neighbours. 

Williams was smiling grimly at Garstang's 
efforts to take a long draught from his 
gourd. 

Now, drinking out of an ordinary round 
gourd is a distinct art only acquired by 
constant practice, and if there is one thing 
more impossible than another it is to quench 
your thirst by taking a deep draught. 
Garstang, however, having vainly tried 
gentle persuasion, wrestled with that gourd 
till I was perfectly nerveless with laughter. 

He held it this way and that, slant^ it at 
every possible angle, but still when he put 
his mouth to the gourd the contents only 
trickled down the side; at length, fairly 
bafiied, he seized a large stone from a heap 
bard by and knocked the offending gourd 
into a cup-like form; then, with face 
wreathed in smiles, he held high his rude 
goblet and drained it to our good health. 

Our meal ended, by Williams’s advice we 
laid our plans for disposing of the hours 
that remained. “ Wake up, Garstang,” said 
Williams,gently stirring him up witbhLs foot; 
“ now, Carey, let us hear what you can sug¬ 
gest ? " “I really have not thought of it, Wil¬ 
liams; have you nothing in view ? ” “Well,” 
answered he, delighted to have an opportunity 
of airing his opinion, “ I thought we had 
better keep along this road to the left till we 
reach the point of that promontory you see 
in the distance ; from there we should get a 
splendid view of the fortress and town of 
Castelle. It will make a lovely photograph. 
After that we might take a few bits of the 
old town on our way to the railway station. 
That is, if you fellows can suggest nothing 
better. This really is a fine place, and the 
glorious deep blue of the sky overhead makes 
life almost worth living.” 

A deep sigh from Garstang brought Wil¬ 
liams back to earth once more. “ What’s 
up. old chap,” I queried, “ feeling sentimental 
at all ? ” “ No,” replied he, mournfully, “ it’s 
that tussle with the gourd. It has brought 
back my appetite. 'The mater always says 
one should leave off with an appetite, but 
really I believe I’m more hungry now than 
when I began.” 

•• Well,” said Williams, good-naturedly, “ it 
certainly must take a good deal to keep up 
your length, Garstang. But if you will 
wait here with Carey I'll go and get you 
some hot chestnuts; they are capital things 
for feeding the hungry. I saw a woman 
roasting some just inside the town, so I shall 
be back directly.” " I say, Carey, you don’t 
think he will get into mischief?” asked 
Garstang, anxiously, as Williams strolled off 
in the direction of the West Gate. 

“ Ob no, it's all right, be has left his camera 


behind him; besides, as he says, he will be 
back directly." 

Some fifteen minutes later I espied in the 
distance a small speck which I took to be 
Williams returning; on it came, assuming 
gradually clearer proportions, until, as the 
distance lessened, I saw that the figure was 
hurrying along at a pace very strange to the 
stately Williams. 

“ Why, what’s up with the fellow ? ” mut¬ 
tered Garstang, “ I hope those old Frenchies 
are not on his track I Why, he is tearing 
along like a reco/d-breaker. Just look at his 
face, too ; he might bo St. Lawrence on the 
ridiron.” 

Lip came Williams, panting for breath; 
“ Ugh I take the wretched things,” be fairly 
shouted, as he tore the chestnuts from his 
pockets and flung them on the ground. 

“ They’ve burnt all the skin off me,” he 
added, as tenderly he rubbed the injured 
parts. “The woman never told me they 
were so hot.” 

At this point I grieve to relate that 
Garstang, after valiant efforts to suppress it, 
gave vent to a terrific guffaw. “Laugh 
away, you ungrateful brute,” growled Williams 
in high dudgeon; “ never again do I carry 
roasted chestnuts in my pockets, for you or 
any one else. They felt rather comfortable 
too at first, but this abominable ‘ mistral ’ 
Happed my coat about so much that I 
buttoned it up. Then I felt the warmth 
rather unpleasant; it got worse and worse, 
until by the time I caught sight of you I was 
being regularly roasted alive; but never 
again—no thank you ! ” 

“ Pm awfully sorry you damaged yourself, 
old chap,” returned Garstang, with a gravity 
strangely belied by the merry twinkle of his 
eyes. “ It really is a warning to a fellow to 
run his own errands; and now you have 
taught me such a lesson I will stow these 
valuable eatables in the knapsack and devour 
them by the way when they have had time 
to cool. I suppose we had better be moving 
on; what say you, Carey ? ” “I see no 
object in delay.” “ Nor I,” cried Williams ; 
“ let us make for the promontory at once.” 

The trees, alas ! were soon left behind; 
clouds of dust raised by the hoofs of many 
mules enveloped and blinded us as wo 
trudged along. The riders, too, were in 
excellent spirits at having survived several 
hours’ drill in the burning sun; gibes not a 
few were thrown in our direction, but tho 
officers in command having kindly decided 
that “les enfants s'amusent,” we were able 
to pursue our way unmolested. 

“ Ah 1 here we are at last,” exclaimed 
Williams, as, leaviag the high road, he care¬ 
fully skirted the brushwood and cactus-plants 
which covered a small rocky mound. 

There, in good truth, lay the narrow 
promontory. Lovely indeed were the sur¬ 
roundings. The grand old sea rolled at our 
feet, deep blue waters fading grnduiitly, I had 
almost said reluctantly, to a green not unliko 
the weird foliage of the olive, while here and 
there the “ mistral,” with passing touch, 
roused the sleeping depths, and straightway 
showers of glittering spray fell on the rugged 
rocks of porphyry, which lay all strewn 
around ; the tiny wavelets, too, showed now a 
snowy crest, as joyously they danced in the 
sunlight. Look now a little farther. There 
stood the fortress srtately in its strength, 
gleaming white against the drop hues of the 
sky. Yet further, encircled still by the same 
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strong wall, la; on a hill the olil-wmld town 
of Castelle. 

Most conspicuous among the strange sn'a; 
of buildings clustered round the hill was the 
church which crowned the summit. Time 
had dealt bardl; with the sacred edifice; the 
tower where hung the rust; clanging bell 
proved on nearer view to Im an inartistic 
min, but to me, as I la; basking on the rocks,. 
distance so tempered sight and sound that 
the; served but to enhance the beaut; which 
had stirred feelings strange to me. 

Garstang’s voice broke the stillness: 
“ Care;, if ;oa continue to gibber like an in¬ 
sane ape, 1 shall feel it m; dut; to get ;ou 
shut up in the State A8;lum on our return 
to St. Pierre. Get up, like a good fellow, and 
make ;ourself useful b; steadying this 
camera-leg.” 

I jumped to m; feet, exclaiming, ” What on 
earth.do you mean, Garstang ? I fear the sun 
must have touched up that poor old pate of 
yours, for I never uttered a sound, to m; 
certain knowledge.” 

“ Who could it have been ? ” he persisted, 
" I'm sure I heard some one talking; ’* then 
as Williams went to his satchel to fetch 
more plates, he seized m; arm and whis¬ 
pered, ” Carey, don’t make a row; but just 
look behind that fishing yawl on the beach 
below us—don’t you see something moving 
in the bushes yonder ? ” I glanced eagerly 
towards the places indicated, and felt con¬ 
vinced that I saw figures moving. ” You 
don’t think ”—here I lowered my voice 
instinctively, for Williams was returning— 
“ that they are after us ? ” ” Yes, Carey. I 
do,” he answered; ” I’m positive they are 
soldiers. I should know the cut of those red 
tronsers a mile oft, they are such a perfect 
dream of ugliness. 1 suppose I had better 
tell Williams, though I don’t see what we 
can do.” He turned to Williams, but the 
explanation was never required, for at that 
moment up rushed from all sides soldier 
after soldier, until we were surrounded by a 
band of thirty men. Resistance was worse 
than useless, for in less time than I can 
describe, they had seized all our possessions, 
and further, to secure our persons, had 
strapped our wrists behind us by means of 
their heavy military belts. 

Our protestations and explanations were 
utterly disregarded, and when we begged for 
speech with the commanding officer, we were 
informed that M. le Colonel was awaiting our 
arrival “ Ubas ” up at the fortress. “He’s 
the man to deal with you spies,” added our 
informant, sardonically. “ He’ll instruct you 
how to treat a French sentinel. Ah! how 
his oyes blazed when Pierre told him of your 
conduct by the ammunition store. He set 
a watch on you from the walls ; waited until 
you were ready to photograph the fortress, 
and then * houp la 1 my men, be wary, and 
you’ll catch them red-handed.’ Ha! ha 1 
'twaa really very amusing.” 

The word,was given to march; through' 
the western gateway, past the smmnnition 
store, along the narrow streets we tramped, 
objects of such contempt and ridicule to 
every passer-by that we were uirfeignedly 
thankful when after the necessary prelimin¬ 
aries we at last found ourselves in the large 
room where sat the Colonel and his officers. 

All hopes that we had cherished were 
speedily dashed to the gronnd. 

Justice and equity, fair dealing with all 
men of what nationality soever, were indeed 
unknown to that court in the fortress of 
Castelle. 

No defence was allowed us. The Colonel, 
having worked himself up into an ungovern¬ 
able passion, vented his rage on ns, launching 
forth into a tirade against all strangers, and 
German spies in particular. “We are 
neither Germans nor spies,” I retorted, in- 
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(ligrr&olly, “Not spies! What then are 
those machines you have with you ? ” 
Photographic cameras.” 

“ Parfaitement, and you mean to tell me 
that you have not spent the day taking in¬ 
numerable views of the fortress. Silence, 
you impudent rogue! As to your nationality: 
answer me this question— no hesitation, 
mind,” and turning to Garstang be plied him 
with questions selected at random, until the 
poor fellow, who is never very brilliant at 
languages, answered in French worthy of a 
Briton, substituting German when the other 
tongue failed him. 

“ You German liar! ” stormed the Colonel, 
“ I’ll teach you to come to Castelle. Silence, 
j’ou rascal! ” as the irrepressible Garstang 
whispered to Williams : “ Go down on your 
marrow-bones and grovel to the old idiot, 
there’s a good chap. We are done for, unless 
we can get to the English Consul at St. 
Pierre. All right, you bulky one, you’ll have 
a fit directly, unless you calm down a bit.” 

Williams most valiantly rose to the occa¬ 
sion; in his best French he flattered and 
soothed the irate Colonel, pleading most 
humbly that we might be taken to the nearest 
English Consul; at the same time he 
adroitly suggested that trouble might befall 
the garrison if we were unjustly detained. 

This suggestion evidently provided ,the 
Colonel with food for reflection, for aft^r a 
lengthy consultation with the officers, he 
surlily announced that we should bo taken to 
St. Pierre that very night, and further gave 
ordei^ for the instant destruction of the 
cameras and other photographic properties. 

Vainly we prayed him to spare the 
cameras, on condition of destroying every 
negative before his eyes. With the petty 
despotism that seems inseparable from tlie 
French official, he refused to countermand or 
mitigate the order in the least degree. 

The wood-work was broken up for fire¬ 
wood, and the plates trampled underfoot, 
while we stood by boiling with impotent 
rage. • 

I turned away as they ransacked my 
satchel with ruthless hand, but the crash of 
broken glass was horrible to hear. 

' Williams turned white with passion, but 
he set his teeth hard and made no sound. 
Garstang looked as if be rather enjoyed it. 
He always was a queer fellow! Very 
different, however, was the expression that 
he wore some minutes later when the 
Colonel commanded the soldiers to search 
our pockets before escorting us to St. Pierre; 
and when out of sheer wantonness they 
broke in fragments the crockery toad de.stined 
for “ the kid,” his eyes blazed with fierce 
anger. 

The hollow show of justice was over at 
last; behind the rocky hills the sun bad set; 
night was fast approaching; and yet there 
were fifteen miles of rough road to traverse 
before we reached St. Pierre. 

Ten men and an officer were told off to 
take ns thither, with orders that we were to 
be strictly guarded and our hands bound be¬ 
hind us with stout rope. 

While one of the soldiers was occupied in 
removing the belt from my 'wrists and replac¬ 
ing it with rope, 1 heard Garstang ask, with 
great diffidence, if he might tighten the broad 
cotton sash which, after the fashion of that 
country, he wore round his waist in lieu of a 
belt. It could be done in a minute, he argued, 
otherwise he w'ould not answer for the conse¬ 
quences. The man grimly gave permission, 
and Garstang carelessly unwound one end, 
pulled it tight, and re-fastened the sash. His 
hands were then bound as before. 

Once fairly outside the town and marching 
along in the direction of St. Pierre, we breathed 
more freely; indeed, Garstang’s spirits rose 
as rapidly os did the words to his lips. “ Bad 


old pin-ensfaion that Colonel, wasn’t be, 
Carey ! I say, Williams, how you did soft- 
soap the old boy! ” “ Shut up, do,” inter¬ 
rupted Williams, hastily, “they'll be gagging 
us all if you go on like that.” 

“ Conversation between the prisonerB ii 
strictly prohibited,” growled the man oearett 
Garstang; scatter one or two efforts to bcgnile 
the way we relapsed into silence and plodded 
steadily along the dusty road. 

What a night of misery that was I never 
shall forget I Soon after we left Castelle not 
a star was to be seen ; nothing but absolute 
darkness on all sides. We carried no light 
whatsoever, and being now faint with hunger, 
stumbled frequently, to the fierce indignation 
of our escort. To add to our misfortunes, 
when we were still some miles from 8t. Pierre, 
the rain fell in torrents, soaking ns to the 
skin in a few niinntes, while the chafing of 
the wet rope on our wrists became almost in¬ 
tolerable. 

On and on we struggled, until nt midnight, 
wet, weary, and utterly miserable, we stood at 
the door of the Gonsnl’s residence. 

The bell was rung. No anewer—for the 
people retire early at St. Pierre- At last a 
window was thrown open, and a manly voice 
asked what waa required. Our errand was 
soon explained; with a hasty “ I'll be with 
you in a moment,” the figure withdrew. 

A few minutes later we were in the pre¬ 
sence of the Consul. To both sides audience 
w*as given ; then ensued a long and heated 
discussion between the British representatire 
and the French officer. The Consul turned 
to us : “I would have given anything to pre¬ 
vent this," he sighed; “only four months ago 
I had an almost similar case, for they are 
still so extremely strict about Castelle, a fact 
of which few Englishmen seem aware. They 
insist on some hundred francs for your li¬ 
berty, and I cannot induce them to take less 
than 750. Shall you be able to meet the 
demand at once, or would you like me to lend 
you that sum until you are abletogetatyonr 
own money ? ” Nearly all our worldly goods 
were at the Pension where wo were spending 
the vacation, so, with much gratitude, we ac¬ 
cepted the kind offer. 

We were free again; that was more than 
pleasant, and for the rest—it was certainly 
an unpleasant experience. 

Sadly we discussed our prospects as we 
toiled painfully up the steep road which led 
to the Pension, and truly they were more 
than depressing. 

Of course the Consul must be repaid on 
the very earliest opportunity; to that we 
were all agreed. Moreover, there was a bill of 
some francs owing at the Pension, and after 
discharging these just debts, the balance was 
found to be so very very small that a rapid 
retreat to our native land seemed inevitable. 

It was most humiliating, after all our 
plottings and plennings, our elaborate leave- 
taking and cheerful boasts, to find ourselves 
within the week compelled of necessity to 
descend like a thunder-clap upon our sor¬ 
rowing families. 

Williams felt it deeply; “it’s such 
humbug,” he groaned ; “ here we are flying 
as if for our lives the first week of the \ac.; 
we’ve lost our money, we’ve lost our cameras, 
and there isn’t even a decent negative to 
show for it.” 

“ Don’t say that, Williams.” laughed 
Garstang, “ or I shall feel my labour w« 
all in vain. Whew! how the thing did 
stick into my poor back. Here you are, 
Carey; it’s your property, I believe,’’ and he 
pushed into my bands a photographic slide. 
“ Where did you get it from ? ” cried Williains 
and I. simultaneously. “ Why, from Inside 
my Cummerbund. I slipped it in when 
Williams gave me the slide in such a hurry 
down by the quay. When I was a little ebsp 
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I had rather a turn for butterflies and that 
sort of thing, and as mj satchel and pockets 
vrere always otherwise occupied, I got into 
the way of carrying the ring-net up the back 
of my waistcoat. The force of habit is too 
strong for me still at times ; but I forgot all 
about the slide until the old Colonel cut up 
so rough. It very nearly dropped out once 
or twice on the way back to St. Pierre; it 
was horribly uncomfortable, too, but I feel 
rather glad we have done the old chap after 
all.’* 

That find cheered us up wonderfully, and 


S ojrE time ago an amusing paper appeared 
in the pages of the “ B.O.P.” entitled 
“A Conjurer’s Troubles,” dealing with the 
contretemps the author met with when giving 
a performance, which paper I answered by 
another entitled, I believe, “ How to Avoid 
a Conjurer’s Troubles,” in which I endea¬ 
voured to show that this class of troubles 
mainly arose from causes which might have 
been prevented by preparation and other 
means But now I have to relate a serious 
trouble, or what very nearly was a serious 
trouble, that happened to myself, and which 
arose from carelessness or want of thought, 
which admission will prove that I do not 
always practise what I preach. 

It is some years ago now, when I was on a 
professional tour in " the most disthressful 
counthry,” and when it was not so peaceful 
ns it happily is at present. I had been for¬ 
tunate in arranging a tour entirely confined 
to private houses and schools. By this I mean 
my performances were all drawing-room or 
else school ones, and there was consequently 
no need for advertising, which reduced my 
expenses considerably. I used to stay in the 
house of the gentleman who had engaged 
me for the night of the performance, and 
travel on to my next engagement the fol¬ 
lowing morning. 

My performance was what is known pro¬ 
fessionally as a ‘‘carpet bag” one, that is, 
all my apparatus could be contained in a 
carpet bag, though, as a matter of fact, it was 
packed in an oblong box covered with black 
leather, on the outside of which I bad de¬ 
signed and painted what I considered was a 
highly artistic monogram, so full of turns 
and twists that it would have puzzled most 
people to make head or tail of it. This box 
was further provided with straps and a 
handle, and was of such a size, eighteen 
inches by twelve by eight, that I could easily 
carry it myself. And this I generally did, as 
there were some strong acids in it, as well us 
some tumblers and other glass articles, the 
breaking of which would have given me con¬ 
siderable inconvenience, for in the out-of-the- 
way parts I was visiting I should have expe¬ 
rienced some difficulty in renewing them. 
My black leather box, a Gladstone bag, and a 
bundle of wraps and sticks constituted the 
whole of my baggage. 

I had been staying for the night in the 
house of Colonel Power at Ktllybcg, and the 
performance had apparently given great 
satisfaction. The following morning, when 
we were at breakfast, news came of a terrible 
act oi revenge perpetrated some miles away 
on a poor farmer who had taken a holding 
from which the former tenant had been 
evicted. He had been visited the previous 
evening by a party of moonlighters, had been 
ahot dead, and both his bands had been cut 
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early next day we set about preparing for 
our homeward journey. 

Three days later we stood once more on 
English soil. 'Williams went North at once ; 
but I persuaded Garstang to come home with 
me, for, to tell the truth, I felt a little nervous 
about my reception. 

They were surprised to see us. there's no 
denying, but Garstang's account of our adven¬ 
tures lost nothing from frequent repetition, 
until, to my intense surprise, 1 found myself 
quite a lion in a small way. 

Garstang was always a great favourite 

[the exd.] 

A SEEIOUS TEOUBLE. 

By Somebville Gibney, 

Author of “ A Mfilie Aliraclioii,'’ etc. 

off. 'Unmitigated horror was expressed by 
all at this dastardly outrage, but at the time 
crimes of this class were of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and only caused a passing excitement, 
save in the immediate district where they 
took place. 

As soon as breakfast was over I retired to 
arrange my things for that evening's per¬ 
formance, which I was to give at “ the Vale,” 
Dropmore, the residence of Mr. Bowlby. It 
was my practice to get my apparatus all in 
order and prepared for the next performance 
as soon as possible after the conclusion of 
the previous one, so that in case of delays on 
the journey or anything of that kind, I 
might have no more burry and bustle than 
was absolutely necessary when I reached my 
destination before I commenced. On this 
tour I went through the some programme 
each performance, for I never gave two in 
the same place, and all ray eng^ements were 
some distance from each other, su there was 
no chance of any person seeing two of them, 
and this arrangement also did away with the 
need of taking a large supply of apparatus. 

I had arranged to leave Klllybeg b^ the 
11.43 train which would land me at Ennisgar, 
the station for Dropmore, at one. But as 
Ennisgar was, I understood, situated in the 
midst of some lovely scenery, and as 1 o'clock 
would probably be the lunch and dinner 
hour at ” the Vale,” I had intimated to Mr. 
Bowlby that I should be at the station at 
3 P.U., meaning to take a walk in the 
neighbourhood and see something more of it 
than 1 should have done had I driven at 
once to ‘‘the Vale.” 

Colonel Power drove me into Killybeg, 
and having expressed a hope that Mr. 
Bowlby would bo. as much pleased and 
puzzled by my show as he had been himself, 
left me to pursue ray journey. 

While waiting for the train, and also in 
the railway carriage, I noticed that the 
general theme of conversation was the 
murder and mutilation of the previous night, 
and I also gathered that the perpetrators had 
not been discovered, and further that it was 
generally believed that the police, or more 
properly the Royal Irish Constabulary, were 
believed to have a clue, though they were 
very reticent on this point. 

Half way on the journey we passed the 
station which was nearest to the scene of the 
murder, and here I saw some members of the 
constabulary alight from the train, while 
on the platform was quite a small crowd 
of people engaged in earnest conversation. 
However, as I have said, atrocities were of 
very common occurrence at that time, and 
this particular one soon faded from my mind, 
and I fell into a doze, from which I woke 
only just in time to descend with my baggage 
at Ennisgar before the train moved on. 


with the younger members of oor nuroeroas 
family. 

He was so strong and good-tempered, and 
would sit for hours with the youngest on bis 
knee, regaling them with stories as they 
gathered round the fire. 

“ What on earth can those children be 
doing ? ” niy father would indulgently inquire 
of the mater, as a perfect storm of laughter 
greeted their cars. “ Well, my dear,” re¬ 
turned the mater, smiling, ‘‘ for the fiftieth 
time within the last month they are listen¬ 
ing to the story of Tom’s costly negative.” 


At first I felt very stupid and but half 
awake, but I remember distinctly that I was 
the only passenger to alight there, and that 
there was one of the constabulary walking 
about the platform. 

The solitary porter came up to me as soon 
as the train had gone on, and asked me 
where he should take my luggage, at the 
same time making a dive at my leather 
box. 

“ Not that; I'll cacry that. You take the 
rest,” I said hastily. 

‘‘ And where will I take them, yer 
honour? ” 

‘‘I don't know. I'm sure. Take them 
inside the booking ofiice if they'll be safe, " 
1 said. 

” Oh, they’ll be safe enough ; no one will 
touch them at all at all but meself, and I 
shan’t meddle wid them.” 

‘‘ Very well, take them in there. I i'.hoIl 
be staying here till three o'clock, and shan't 
want them till then.” 

•‘ And where will your honour be staying 
now?” 

*' I don’t know. Is there an inn here ? ” 

‘‘ There is that, but it's closed. Tbe bboys 
ain’t great on the dhrink here, and Malloy, 
that’s the landlord that isn’t the landlord no 
longer, was that wild wid them that he said 
they shouldn’t hare another drtbop as far 
as he was consarned, and he clapped to tbe 
shutters, and made tbracks for Dublin, where 
he said folks knew the vally of good 
whisky.” 

‘‘ Well, I can manage to get on without it. 
I shan't be here for long. I’ll just have a 
walk round if you’ll take care of my things, 
and especially this box; be very careful of 
it.” 

“ I will, yer honour, I will.” 

By this time we had reached the booking 
office and I placed my box on the floor, and 
the roll of rugs on top of it. 

“ You’re sure it's safe there ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ ky, as safe as if it was meself that was 
sitting on it all the time.” 

‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t advise you to do that; 
you would be sitting on more than you 
bargained for,” I said, meaning to check any 
inclination on his part to treat my box with 
anything but the most marked respect, ami 
with these words I left the station and 
wandered down the road. 

For the next hour and a half I enjoyed 
myself among the wild scenery, for I dis¬ 
covered that report had not exaggerated the 
beauties of the neighbourhood, and then, 
somewh.vt tired, I retraced my steps to wait 
at the station till Mr. Bowlby should either 
come himself or send some conveyance for 
me, for I had been given to understand that 
‘‘ the Vale” was nine miles or more from 
Ennisgar. 
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As I entered the booking office and wait¬ 
ing-room combined, I heard voices in the 
office where my baggage had been stowed. 
And which was only partitioned off half way 
to the ceiling. 

“ I tell ye, Rory, we’ve thrapped him as 
nate and nice as ioytbing," said a voice I 
did not recognise. 

“ Aisy now, aisy. Don’t be over sure, 
Mike. I don't say but what he i.s, or but 
what he isn't. I'll lave that to the mngis- 
thrate. But 1 do know he wor as plisint 
n spoken gintleman as ye'll come across 
betwixt here and Cork,” came the reply, in 
s voice I in.stantly recognised as belonging 
to my friend the porter. 

“ Arrah, get away wid yo. Can’t ye belave 
yur own eyes, yc great omadJuiiin? And 
here’s the pistol too. It’s as plain os mud 
to a blind man." 

“Aisy, aisy, I won't go for to say that you 
chaps in the police don't know a power 
more than the likes of mo. But what I do 
say is. I'll niver think that yon ever belonged 
to poor O’Neill —the heavens be his bed. 
It's little he loved the watber either in his 
whisky or for washin'. And look at that 
now. it's as clone as a new pin. It's none 
of O’Neill's, I say.” 

“ Ay, I'll look at it. and that’s all I will 
do, till the inspicter's seen it, I say we’ve 
got him, Rory, and when he’s had his last 
dance on nothing, the Castle at D.iblin won’t 
forget you and me. lad. Now you just plant 
yourself here and don’t move for nothing, 
not even if an arthquake should come along, 
and meself ’ll just run up to the barracks 
and fetch the inspicter. He's coming back, 
ye say? " 

“ He is so. Mick, unless he's the biggest 
liar on arth." 

“Oh, he’s that, more besides, the 
black-hearted ruffian. Now don't ye dare 
move hand or fnt, not so much as to snaze. 
D’ye hear me? ” 

"Faith, I’d be as deaf as Ncbuchadnazer 
if I didn’t, Micky darlin’, you’ve got 
such ui illigaut turn of the tongue. I’ll 
stay." 

This was followed by the sound of foot 
steps, and, wondering what this extraordinary 
conversation could refer to, I stepped up to 
the door in the partition, and, opening it, 
found myself face to face with a member of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, while behind 
him stood my friend the porter, who, it 
seemed, rejoiced in the name of Rory. They 
both started as I entered. 

“ Well, I’ve got back, you sec ; my things 
all safe. I hope? ’’ and, turning my glance to 
where I had deposited them, I was surprised 
and vexed to see my box of apparatus had 
J>een opened, though the contents were ap¬ 
parently undisturbed. 

" What right had you to meddle with my 
things? ’’ I continued angrily. “ I left them 
in your charge." 

“ Oh, yer honour, sure it wasn’t me doin’ 
at all at all. You must ax-" 

“Whist, Roiy, whist. Lave him to me, 
and don't say a word." 

“ Who aro you, and what right have you 
to interfere, pray ? ” I continued, turning to 
the speaker. 

“ Never yc mind who I am. It's enough 
for ye to know yer me prisoner, charged on 
yer own ividince with the murthcr of John 
O’Neill. So surrinder at once, and come 
along aisy and paccable wid me." .And the 
policeman attempted to lay a hand on my 
shoulder. I was very angry, and shook him 
off, saying: 

“ How dare you lay a finger on roe. You’d 
better bp careful, or I'll report you —and as 
for you,” turning to the portur, " I shall 
wTite to the company at once. It's a fine 
thing that ono isn’t able to leave one's 


luggage for a couple of hours without its 
being meddled with." 

“ Ah, yer honour, sure ye wouldn't git a 
poor bhoy into thruble for not doin’ anny- 
thing. I wouldn’t have touched yer honour's 
boxes,’’ exclaimed Rory, in sore distress. 

" Silence, ye spalpeen! Didn’t I tell ye 
to lave the villain to me." And then, turn¬ 
ing to me: “ I'll thruble ye to come along 
wid me, and let's have none of yer nasty 
dirty desateful thricks. Yer in the hands of 
the law, and it's little mercy it’ll show ye, 
I’m thinking.” 

“You must be mad, drunk, or a fool, 
probably all, to talk like that to me. Let 
me pass.’’ 

“Ah, would ye now?" as I attempted to 
put him on one side without avail, for he 
was a far heavier and stronger man than 
I, though very young. And the next instant 
he had his hand on my wrist with a grip 
like a vice, and was dragging me towards 
the station door. Matters were growing 
serious; the fellow was in earnest I saw, 

" Stop a bit, stop a bit," 1 said, “ and 
explain yourself. I’m no murderer; you 
must know that. Besides, who’s been 
murdered ? ’’ 

My words had the effect of stopping my 
captor; and closing the door behind him, 
and leaning his back against it, as if to 
guard against any attempt at escape on roy 
part, he dropped my band and said: 

“ Who’s b^n murthered ? Who should 
have been murthered but poor John O’Neill, 
tbe saints be good to him." 

“ And why should yon say I murdered 
him? Eh?" 

“ Arrah, don’t be thrying to put yer blarney 
on me. Haven’t ye got one of the poor 
fellow’s hands in yer box there '? But what 
ye've done wid the fellow I don’t know. 
Maybe ye have it in yer pocket. At anny 
rate, ye cut off the pair of them from the 
corpse." 

I glanced at my box, and in an instant 
saw the cause of the trouble, for lying on a 
red silk handkerchief at the top was the wax 
model of a hand, which I used on a plate of 
glass between two chairs to tell chosen cards, 
the number of points on dice when thrown 
into a hat, and such like things. 

I roared with laughter as I went and 
picked up the article, saying; 

“ You’ve been a bit too sharp for once, my 
good friend; this is only made of wax, not 
flesh and blood; look for yourself," and I 
thrust it into his hand, though he didn't 
quite like taking it. 

“ Ah 1 there, didn’t I tell ye now?” 
exclaimed the porter in glee. " Didn’t I say 
he was a rale gintleman, and not one of thim 
that would go murthering a poor body ? ’’ 

This elicited no reply for the moment. 
The constable was clearly not at his ease, 
and seemed uncertain how to proceed. His 
eyes unluckily wandered again to my open 
box, and then he quickly moved across to it, 
and fished out the wax finger with tbe 
needle attached, which 1 us^ when pre¬ 
tending to push my finger through the hat. 
Triumph once more reigned in his eyes as 
he held it up, exclaiming; 

“Be the powers, here’s part of the other 
fist I We only want three fingers and a 
thumb, and ’twill be all right. No, no, I've 
got ye safe as a bouse, and ye’ll come along 
wid me.’’ 

“ Can’t you see that's wax, too ? ’’ I said ; 

" these are all things I use.” 

“ And pray what might ye be ? ’’ 

“I’m a prestidi^itateur," I replied, deter¬ 
mined to puzzle him, for I saw his self- 
confidence was shaken. 

"I niver heard tell of that trade round 
here. What do ye do? How d'ye make 
your living? ’’ 


A thought flashed across me, and, feeling 
in my pocket, I found 1 had sufficient florins, 
so palmed come in each hand, and carelessly 
continued: 

*' How do I make my living ? Oh, easily 
enough. When I want money, I simply 
pick it up. Lend me your shako, and I’ll 
show you.’’ 

Without giving him time to refuse, I 
snatched it off bis head, and using it in the 
place of the usual top-hat, 1 went through 
the well-known "shower of money” trick. 
I drew florins from his ears, bis aims, and 
his boots, throwing them into his shako, and 
showing him from time to time what a lot I 
was collecting. The change in the man as 
the trick progressed was extraordinary; at 
first he was astonished, but astonishment 
gave way to doubt, and then fear, and by 
the time I had concluded, having exhausted 
my store of florins, he was almost in a state 
of collapse. 

“There,” I said, as I gathered the coins 
together, and replaced them in my pocket; 
“that’s bow 1 make my living.” 

“ Oh, whisha, whisha,” whispered the 
porter. “ Holy St. Pathrick himsilf couldn't 
aqual that, I’m thinking.” 

"Lave him alone, ^ry darlin’. or he'll 
pat the comehither on ye. He’s no honest 
man that can do the likes of that.” 

" Honest man or not,” I said, " you won't 
detain me any longer, now I've told you and 
shown you what I am.” 

“Faith, it's not meself that will touch ye, 
for there's no saying what ye mayn’t do. 
But I’ll not let ye go. Y'e’ve charmed poor 
O'NeiH'B flesh and blood into dirty wax, that's 
what ye've done. I see it all now. Ye’ll 
stay here till the inspicter has had a sight 
of ye. Come, Rory,” and pushing tbe porter 
before him, be left the office, and turned the 
key on me. But just at this moment I 
heard tbe sound of wheels outside, and the 
next, a voice saying: 

" Is there a gentleman waiting here for 
me, Rory?” 

“ Sure, I don't know, yer honour. There 
is a gentleman in there, but be’s the quarcst 
I’ve iver clapped eyes on. He’s just been 
pickin' half-crowns off the police as nat’ral 
as ye would blackberries off a bramble. But 
Mike here will have it he’s murthered poor 
John O'Neill and got his fists in his box. 
But there—I can't make bead or tail of it. It's 
beyant me.” 

“ Murdered O'Neill ] Is this so, con¬ 
stable ? ” 

“ It is, yer hononr." 

“ What’s his name ? ’’ 

“ Troth, I don't know. I didn't ax him.” 

" Is he known to any one here ? ” 

“ Not he, yer honour. No one would care 
to know such a rapscallion. I'm going to the 
barracks for the inspicter, and when he's 
cast his eye over him, off he goes to the jail.” 

“ I'll have alook at him first, and may save 
you and tbe inspector tbe trouble. Look 
after my horse, Rory.” 

" I will, yer honour.” 

The next minute the key was turned, and 
a smiling Irish gentleman entered. 

“ Am I addressing Mr. Gibncy ? ” he asked. 

“You are; and I believe you are Mr. 
Bowlby, and if so, very glad I am to sec you,” 
and we both burst out laughing os we shook 
hands. 

" You need not trouble the inspector, 
constable. This is a friend of mine, and I 
will vouch for him.” 

I was soon seated beside Mr. Bowlby in 
the dog-cart, and as we drove through the 
glorious scenery, leaving the young constable 
evidently far from satisfied, his true Irish 
appreciation of a joke caused him to enjoy 
to the full my description of what might have 
proved a very unpleasant experienoe. 
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leho hold our tountrp'i honour in-. 

Who loo* the Britith naef and the tea. 

Will foil not /oin the "Trenton” in the cheer, 
WMeh, led bp brave old Admiral Kimberlet/. 

Rang out above the hotrling tlorm-trlndt clear f— 
“Hip, hip, hurrah! Well done, 'Calliope'! 

Three cheers/or Captain Kane!” 

A nort and red the Bun went down on the 
little Samoan bay, 

And his frown fell fierce on the thirteen 
ships at anchor where they lay. 

Sullen and black the pall of night swept over 
the restless sea. 

And the ships were left in darkness to face 
what was to be. 

Loader the moan of the wind was heard, till 
it grew to a tempest's roar, 

And the mighty ocean rollere dashed in 
towards the shore. 

Racing along thro’ the harbour-mouth with 
a force it oould not stay, 

TUI they reached the ships and shook them, 
like giant fiends at play. 

Fiercely the creaking cables strain where 
the stately vessels ride. 

But the will of the sea is sternly set to 
lower their haughty pride. 

Into the trough of the frenzied waves they 
are carried out of sight, 

Then tower aloft on the curling crest of the 
billows gleaming white. 

And now the moorings will not hold—the 
Eber, drifting fast. 

By the crncl hand of the tempest clutched, 
on the coral-reef is cast I 
Hurled in a moment headlong, by a single 
shattering blow. 

She sinks with every soul on board to the 
grave that yawns below. 

On to a shelf of the frowning cliff the AcUer 
next is flung 

Out of the reach of the ruthless waves, but 
with all her timbers wrung. 


• To be strictly aoeuraSe /our of the crew of the 
Qcraian gus-boat Eber were saved. 
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H atino procured your porous pot and your 
carbon plate, put the latter into the 
former, and bed it all round tightly with 
broken carbon and manganese. This latter is 
what is called black oxide of manganese, or 
pyrolusite, and you must be partienlarly care¬ 
ful to get the purest sort only—inferior and 
adulterated kinds will not give proper results. 
Vou can buy the mixture ready made or 
separately. Equal parts are the right pro¬ 
portions, or if yon make it yourself, the best 
way is to pack the jar with equal alternate 
layers of carbon and manganese—using a 
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THE BOY’S OWK RECITER. 

SAMOA HURRICANE 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

Her lot is cast 1 yet onconquered still the 
Calliope waits her turn, 

To fight for life, where the roar and hiss of 
the whirling breakers churn. 

Ever alert for victims, on the reef Death sits 
astride. 

And danger lurks in the huddled ships, 
tossed helpless by her side. 

Above, below, aroimd her, a thousand perils 
swarm. 

And her only chance of safety now is to turn 
and face the storm. 

Into the teeth of the roaring blast the 
Calliope now must sail. 

She has straightway slipped her cable's, and 
has turned to meet the gale. 

She hangs for a moment doubtful when she 
finds herself set free, 

Then crawls, with slow unwilling gait, to¬ 
wards the open sea. 

The message flashed to the engine-room, 
“ More steam ! Full steam a-head ! ” 
.And the engineer smiled grimly, for already 
the steel glowod red. 

But the throb of the madly-whirring screw 
beat faster thud on thud, 

As it bit the breast of the curling seas and 
battled against the flood. 

So inch by inch and foot by foot she crept 
along her way. 

To the fairway of the harbour-mouth where 
the flag-^ip Trenton lay— 

Lay with her fires extinguished, waiting 
helpless for her doom 1 
Between the Trenton and the reef will the 
English ship find room ? 

She has passed thro’ the narrow channel of 
the Wbour’s little neck. 

And the treacherons reef is cheated of its 
hopes of a glorious wreck I 
She has won to the open sea beyond, where 
there lurks no bidden foe. 

To fight with the furious wind and waves, 
but not with the rocks below. 


From the deck of the flag-ship Trenton goes 
up a ringing cheer, 

For a deed of nerve and skill like this is to 
every sailor dear. 

And whether he serve for the Stars and 
Stripes, or under the Union Jack, 

He knows no mean or jealous grudge, to hold 
his praises back. 

Into the west the son went down when the 
wind had sunk to rest. 

But he looked no more on the thirteen ships, 
afloat on the harbour’s breast; 

For out of them all there was only one that 
had braved the tempest’s breath. 

And, save the Calliope, every ship lay looked 
in the jaws of death. 

What shall be done for Captain Kane, for the 
part he played that day ? 

And his country answers, “ Nothing I what 
honours should we pay ? 

He has done no more than his duty! can an 
Englishman do less ? ” 

And shame seals up the lips of truth, when 
she fain would answer “yes.” 

Is it nothing to send a thrill of pride thro’ 
the hearts of young and old 1 
And to make a nation's bosom swell when 
the splendid tale is told ? 

Is it nothuig against a mad typhoon to have 
fought and have prevail^— 

To have won in a do^ly struggle, where 
twelve brave men nave failed ? 

If to one faltering spirit new strength has 
come again. 

Or if one brave man has braver grown at 
the thought of Captain Kane— 

To a single heart that had well-nigh failed, 
if courage has been restored— 

■^Tio shall deny that the hero has received 
his true reward ? 

Never may England lack them, when her 
day of need is near— 

Sons who when face to face with death, 
fight on unmoved by fear. 

Whose courage is still unshaken when the 
waves roll mountains high ; 

And who flinch not from their doty, when 
their duty means to die. 




RELL8 : HOW TO HAKE AHB USE THEM. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

to Hake a Small Dgnamo,” “Electric Lamps: Ilcte to JTori them,'' ele., etc. 


PART VII. 

spoon to put them in with—first a layer of 
broken carbon on each side of the carbon 
strip, then a spoonful of manganese on each 
side, and so on till the cell is full. Any good 
electrician will supply you with the mate¬ 
rials ; if you live near him, or want to get 
them in large quantities, you had better go to 
Mr. Geo. O. Blackwell, Irwell Chambers, W., 
Fazakerley Street, Liverpool, some of 
whose chemicals are exactly half the usual 
prices. 

The zinc rod you can hoy readyfittedwitb 
a wire for connecting, or any strip of zinc 


will do for a time with a binding-screw at 
the top—whether it ought to be amalgamated 
or not is a moot point; most people prefer 
to do so. The size of the strip or rt^ 
matters very little—about ^ inch broad is 
broad enough; it must, of course, be long 
enough for the top to be well above the 
solution. 

The fact is that the nniversal use of the 
battery, and the competition thereby set up, 
has brought it to pass that they can be pro- 
oured so cheaply ready made, that it is really 
not worth while to go to the trouble and iitcaz 
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the messinesB of making them. If you take 
my adrice you will buy the inner cells ready 
charged. No. 2 size is the best, and about 
Is. 6d. is the best price. If they are cheaper 
than Is. 4d. or Is. 5d., that means that bad 
manganese is used, which is false economy 
on the part of the buyer. A good cell will 
last eighteen months at least without attending 
to ; if the work is light a No. 2 cell may last 
for two years, or even nearly three, without 
much attention. After the first time, if fresh 
solution of sal-ammoniac is put in, the cell will 
run for another year, or a year and a lialf; 
and after that, by cleaning the battery and 
renovating it, it can be made to run as long 
again. Altogether you may very likely get 
about four or five years' work out of your cell; 
which being considered, the cost at Is. 6d. 
for inner cell, ready charged, and, say, Is. for 
zinc (as you will probably want two or three 
in the time), cannot be called excessive. 

The outer cell, as I said before, you can 
make out of any jam-pot or jar large enough 
to hold the porous pot and the zinc. If you 
keep the battery in a dry place, and find 
**creeping" a nuisance, you can go in for 
Gent’s “ Insulated ’’ cell, which I mentioned 
before, at a cost of 3s. each, complete (sal- 
ammoniac and all), for No. 2 cell, or 
2$. Sd. for No. 1. It is to be observed 
that the electro-motive force is the same for 
whatever size cell you use, but the large ones 
last by far the longest, so you gain in that 
way. Nearly every one uses No. 2 cell, 
one reason for which is that some iron¬ 
mongers and electricians call the smallest 
No. 1, and the biggest No. 3, and some 
vice versa, but No. 2 is always the same size 
everywhere. 

You must not use one small cell with a 
battery of larger ones, or else you get no 
more current than if the whole battery were 
composed of small cells, which is a waste of 
power. 

Before you set about buying, or making, 
your battery, you must consider how much 
current you will require for the work you 
have in hand. Of course one cell such as I 
have described is only sufficient if a very 
small amount of work is to be done. For 
extra work you have to add on cells. The 
extra work depends on size of bell, number 
of bells, distance, etc., all of which may be 
reduced to one factor, viz., loiffth of wire to 
be traversed bythe current. The wire offers 
a certain amount of resistance to the passage 
of the current, and you have toget a sufficient 
strength of electricity at the battery to over¬ 
come this resistance and drive the current 
through it. You can easily calculate the 
number of cells required by considering the 
amount of wire involved ; for inetance, if a 
bell rings well with one cell at 10 yards, it 
will want two cells to work equally well at 
20, but this does not hold good higher up, fur 
the strength (that is.E.M.F.) of the current, or 
its power of pushing its way through the wire, 
increases in more than the ratio of cells ; con - 
sequently, for 100 yards of wire eight cells 
would be quite enough. I should recommend, if 
you want the battery for use in an ordinary 
house, and not too often used, that you put 
together four No. 2 cells. With No. IH 
wire this is quite as many as you are 
likely to want; but don't stint f/ie cells, this 
is false economy, for the effort to get through 
mere wire than its strength will stand will 
break down a battery in a short time, while 
an extra cell, gi%ing greater ease of working, 
would perhaps have made the whole battery 
last twice as long. 

The battery is best kept in a special box 
made as follows ; this has the advantage of 
keeping the cells from dust, and also of 
checking the evaporation of the solution, so 
that the battery does not need so much 
attectioQ. It also looks nest and can be 


kept anywhere, in the comer of a bed-room 
or study, without anyone guessing what is in 
it if you hide the wires skilfully. The 
dimensions are about those of my own box, 
bat 1 will not answer for their suiting your 
battery. You must alter them to suit your¬ 
self, putting the battery jars together, and 
then measuring the outside dimeusions. 

Front and back of box, 1 foot 7^ inches by 
9 inches ; sides, 9 inches by 7fr inches ; top 
and bottom, 1 foot 7^ inches Iby 7j inches; 
all these are outside measurement. The box 
must be high enough to contain the jars 
without the lid touching the zincs and 
carbons, or, if the wood is kept in a damp 
place, there may be a loss of current along 
the lid. The wood of my box is about 4. 
inch thick ; a battery is a heavy thing, and 
the wood hod better be strong for fear of 
accidents. 

Now as to constraction: it is simply an 
ordinary box with sides joined by screws or 
nails, but in order to be able to get at the 
battery easily, we fasten the top and front 
together, at the side at which they meet, by 
screws, so that both work together, and the 
bottom edge of the front is then secured by 
binges to the bottom ; thus, when the box is 
to be opened, the whole front and the top go 
down and leave the battery entirely exposed 
for easy examination. Fig. 15 will show you 
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n. hook fastening lid shut by eye R. lilnrtintc-screu- 
ou left shown at H, the ooe on the other shle goe^ 
through as shown at s. 

the construction of box, and position of 
binding-screws b and s, the former of which 
is attached to the zinc end of the battery, 
and the other to the carbon, both by wires 
leading to screws inside the box. 

When the battery is once set up it will 
require very little or no attention for a 
considerable time: at intervals, however, it is 
as well to open the box and examine the 
battery, to see if all is going on as it should 
be. When thi.s is done the following points 
should be noted : — 

1. If the fiuid has sunk too low. and 
crystallised out too much on zincs. Ac. If 
so, add more water till it reaches its original 
level. 

2. It the zinos are.covered with white 
crystals. If so, take them out and put them 
into hot water to dissolve off the crystals : 
the zincs may also be scraped clean when 
tbc crystals arc gone. 

3. If the zincs get veiy' black in a short 
space of time it is caused by there being a 
short circuit somewhere or other, so that the 
battery is working a little all the time. This 
soon ruins the battery, and must be stopped 
by finding out where the leakage is and 
rectifying it. As this is a very wearisome 
business to undergo 1 recommend you to be 
exceedingly careful to leave no loopholes for 
the current when laying the wires down. 

4. If any white oxide of lead has formed 
between the leaden cap and the carbon plate. 
This, being a non-conductor, puts a brake on 
the current and reduces it considerably, so 
you must rectify it if any has formed, or you 
will not get anything like the work you might 
from the battery. 

When the battery has been re-charged 
Mveral times, adding fresh solution to resus¬ 


citate it, and seems worn out, you oan get 
a little more work out of it by adding seme 
permanganate of potash to the contents of the 
porous pot. Simply make a solution of this 
(don't let it touch your clothes, nor your 
hands if you can help it). 20 grs. to 1 oz. of 
water. Fit a smaP funnel on to the project¬ 
ing bit of glass tube at top of the cell, and 
pour in some water, which will run out of the 
other air-hole. When you have cleaned the 
cell in this way, fill the cell with the per¬ 
manganate solution. 

Bi-suipbate of potash also has a wonderful 
effect in revivifying worn-out cells and 
making them last longer—the right quantity 
is ^ oz. for the smallest size. oz. for 
No. 2, and 2 oz. for the largest size. 
More than this should not be added, and 
many people think even Ibis too much, but 
I should not advise you to use it at all until 
your cells are feeling the effects of their age. 
and then it acts as a powerful tonic and 
keeps them going for a good while longer. 

Of course you understand that the zincs 
and carbons are joined together by the wires 
which are fixed to the tops of the zincs. 
When bought the porous pots are fitted with 
binding-screws attached to the lead plate at 
the top of the carbon, and the wire from the 
zinc of one cell is screwed to the carbon 
binding-screw in the next, the zinc and 
carbon left over at the ends of the batter}- 
being then connected with the binding-screws 
fixed at the ends of the box (see fig. 16). 

There is another way of making up this 
battery which is called the " Lecblsnch^ 
reversi^,’’ which designation shows pretty 
accurately what it is. The zinc goes into 
the porous pot, and the carbon plate goes 
into the outer pot and is packed around with 
manganese and broken carbon. It gives con- 
sidcrablymorecurrent than the ordinaryfonu. 

The solution in use in the battery is 
usually 4 ozs. of sal-ammoniac (ammo- 
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nium chloride) to each pint of water. You 
get a slightly stronger current by using a 
saturated solution, but it has a trick of 
crystallising all over the zinc and so miti¬ 
gating its effect after a time ; the other is the 
best strength, as bringing out the full proper 
pow-er of the battery, and yet not being so 
strong as to crystallise. 

The inner cells, when you buy them, are 
always scaled over with pitch, with a little 
bit of glass tube inserted through it, for the 
air to get out when the solution Bonk.H through 
the porous pot. You can seal them up in the 
same way if you make them yourself, jwuring 
the melted pitch into the porous pot over the 
carbon and manganese. 

The Gessner dry battery is very easily and 
simply made, and has several advantages of 
its own—notably the fact that there arc no 
fluids to get spilt on the carpet. To make 
this you can take a piece of zinc of a conve¬ 
nient size, say 6 inches by 10 inches, and 
form therewith a roller, to the bottom of 
which is affixed a disc of zinc, by soldering, 
just the size to cover it, and thus form a zinc 
jar instead of a glass one. To the top of 
this a binding-screw is affixed, and it thus 
forms the zinc pole of the battery. The 
carbon plate, with a leaden cap as before. 
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goes in the tnlddic of this, and round it is 
poured a paste made of oxide of zinc, 1 
oz.; ammonium chloride. 1 oz.; chloride 
of zinc, 1 oz.; mired with plaster of Paris. 
Begin by dissolving the chlorides of zinc and 
ammonium in 1 pint of water, adding the 
oxide of zinc, and then stirring in sufficient 
plaster of Paris till the mixture is pasty, but 
is just short of setting hard. It will soon 
get sufficiently solid to withstand very rough 
treatment, and if turned on its side no harm 
will be done. You can seal up the top if you 
like. If you are not sufficiently versed in the 


[Herbert L. Norris, tiie l>elovci aiiil respeotol R™<1- 
master of the Colleijmte Soln«il for iii IMiufiiO, 

N<irth Cliiiia, died of ]i,V(lrr>|>ti<i)>iu mii'iio yi'ars iigo, 
oaused by the bite of n uiad poriali iIo(r whicli mmic its 
way into the schiKilroom. He virfiiall>-jr*ve his life for 
theliida, sLcoe Ids anxiety to proUot tln-ni fruiii daiiKor 
iiiude him dolav till too Uiti- to sr.-k tnolii-itl aid. He 
wii9 buritsl amid general mnnniinir in the Kiiro[».iiii 
oemetery, outlie high (troeii elifT which omIcK.ks ihc 
lovely bay of I’liehsi, lieitig Isirne to liij lust resting- 
place by a band ut !iu older ] lunts 1 

friiKV bore him sad'y to his early grave, 

1 - On that gretni -shiiie tljat fronts the ri-s(K»s tide: 
Their hrijrlit young faces awed to tearful enlui,— 
The luls fur whom he died. 

O noble life ! to whom earth's gain* were nonirht. 
The world's loinl praises but an empty soim I ; 
While in the conadeiioe of tliese voung lieaits 
A rich rewanl he found. 

Scorn of all slmms aud cowiiolice ntid wrong. 

Plrtslicd with keen anger from ld‘ sjcirkliiig e. c< ; 
Vet had he tender wools (or sorrowing hetrls, 

Aud counsel calm aud wise. 


JESSIE.” 

N o, reader, thia U not a blogruphicul sketch of niy 
sister, for tlie simple rensuii tiiat t have not gcit 
one. “ Jirssie” was the name given by my uucle to ap>'t 
fux which he possessed. 

My node lived in n neat little cottage, surrounded by 
a flue garden, about a mile distant from a small town. 
My brotliers and myself usnolly spent our timimer 
holidays with him; aiid it wa« »ii one of these ocoa- 
alons that “ Jessie " made her first upixamiiice in the 
family. Hhapfiened in this wi-e : My uncle, along witli 
some other nicn.onc day discovered a litter of young rubs, 
the mother of whom appeare'l to have been kille<l. .Sere- 
ral attempts were made by dilfureiit (larties to capture 
them, but ill vain. My linde. wlio was very fond of 
animals, reeolreil to try aluue. He acconlingly starteil 
very early one morning for the liiir. He approached 
very cautiously, and kuet-liiigdowii by Llic uiontli of the 
hole, iukltated.'iw well us he roubl, the cry of tlie fox : 
upon which tlie poor hungry little creatines, supposing 
it to be their mother's call, came running out. Heim- 
mediately seized Itie first one, as it emerged, greatly to 
tlie surprise of the others, who at ouoeitive)! hack again. 
Having iwcureil Ids prize, he p]nce>l it in a basket, which 
he liad brought w ith him for the pur|x>sc, and conveyed 
It home. 

I well remember that morning : we were all still in 
bed when he returned—aliout five o'clock—but It was 
not long before we were astir when we heard of his 
success. The first thing my uncle dnl was to place his 
little captive in the middle o( i he floor, before a saucer 
of milk. Sbe did not stem to know how to lick it, but 
he very soon taught her. Then, after a little dlscnaslon, 
she was at length cliristcne<l “ Jessie." She was then 
boarricil in the sciillijry. where .-lie had a fine bed of 
'■tmw. and with plenty of giKsl I<kx1 and milk she grew 
and pros[iere<i. My uncle aheady possesseil a cat and 
dog—II i)Biidlc Diiitiiont—but they took to ‘‘Jessie’’ 
from the first: and it was a sight to sc: all the three 
bckiiig from one and the >auic ili-h. They were all 
very great friemls, and used to roll aixiut the floor plaj’* 
iug together. 
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art of soldering to make the jar of zinc, 
simply use a cylinder of that size in an outer 
jar of glass or earthenware, tilling up all 
round it with the paste ; of course in this case 
you need not join the ends of the cylinder. 

I have described this battery as 1 find it is 
rather a favourite, and several readers have 
asked how to make it. It is a more constant 
battery than the Lechlanch^, as it will ring 
a 3-inch bell for upwards of 2b6 hours 
without cessation. This is rarely required— 
you will perhaps have notice from your 
landlady to quit if you try the experiment — 
{To br eominued.) 


but it proves what the battery will do. 
Furthermore, at the end of the 286 hours, if 
left to rest for 24 hours it will again ring the 
bell for several days more, and so on. It 
seems a great pity that some modification of 
the solution cannot be found that would make 
this battery work, under a greater pressure, 
even for a rather shorter time. It seems to 
me that the future of electric lighting on a 
small scale by means of primary batteries 
lies in this direction, and I recommend our 
experimentally inclined readers to try and 
hit on the right thing. 




DIED AT THE POST OF DUTY. 

Br Mas. Brtson. 

“ If i\ dif, U bringtlh forth moch fruit.'' 

He loved them all, and longol to make the bo.rs 
liravti, trusted, strong, as Htigiisli lads sbould 
Iki; 

\Vit!i gentle hearts and rewly f}-mpatUics, 

>'ui;lirul aud boll and free. 

A Inij- among bis boy's. Ue level to hear 
Tiicir liiimlitor riii.; along Cbe sandy shore. 

the voice that led those joyous sporta 
1< Iiu-IkxI (or cveivnore. 

liol pla.'ol him there, and nobly lie fulfilled 
Ttie task he toeik from tlic great Muster's bauds; 
Wliy does Cod e.itl his iKililest worktueii Lome 
While w hite the liurvcst stauds ? 

V.'hat w-oinlor that we mourn a life so fair. 

I'oiireil out like water on tlie desert sand : 
WhlRiKTiiig. with tretubllog lii>8, “God's ways are 
strange 

And liard to uiidcrsUDd.” 


0 blind, blind eyes t See In life's leaden sky 
A tiny rift, tlirough which the blue shines bright. 
Our Fatlicr condescends by parable 
To strengthen faith with aigbt. 

Not dead! not dead ! in the far years to come. 

The ]a>is he IovihI, their boyhooil left behind, 

^hall in his noble life, his eaily death. 

An inspiration £nU. 

Tills seed, tliough planted sadly by his grave, 
lu future days its precious fruit shall bear, 

Firing to dcols of btave irif-sneriflee, 

Tlie boys he licld so dear. 

And looking dow'u from those far heights, nexv 
won. 

Perchance his heart, stirred with the old lure 
still, 

Sliall joy to see the tails for whom be lived, 

So well life's task fulfil. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


XVlieu wc boys rcturnc<l next snmraer for mir holidays, 
“ Jessie " had grown so big during our absence that It 
was found necessary to boanl her ontaide. So my 
uncle had made a sm^I kennel, wliioti be liad placed in 
front of the house ; to this she wa.s secured by a ciiain. 

The dog now discovered that bis former playmate 
harboure.! a burning desire to sample his tail: he there¬ 
fore wisely decided to give her a “wide berth," and if 
he at any time forgot this, he was speedily reminded. 
Strange to say, for all the provocation she gave iilm, 
lie never at aiiy lime retaliated, but, thinking perhaps 
lUscrction the better part of valour, always sought 
refuge In flight. 

It was not till she wasremovcl outside that she gave 
any serious trouble. As 1 said before, there was s fine 
garden in front of the house, which in the summer time 
was always br'ght with flowers. Now, there was grow¬ 
ing within sceesslble reach of her kennel a number of 
prise pansies; and it was on these she moilo her first 
depredatlotis. Wlietiier it was from a uatnrol dislike 
to flowers, or merely from the motive of doing mis¬ 
chief, I cannot say, but certain it was she tore up by 
the roots all that grew within her reach. 

When tills was discovered my uncle erected a wire 
fence about three feet in height between Iier and the 
flowers; but by some mesuis she managed to leapover 
this, in spite of her ohalii, and carry on her work of de¬ 
struction. So after several ineffectual attempts had 
been mule to curb her destructive passion, she was at 
length removed to the bock of the house, where she 
could do DO damage, bat not beyoud the power of giving 
trouble. 

The news of my uncle's success In rearing ** Jessie " 
soon spread round the nelglibourlio^, so that scarcely 
a day passed without some visitors calling to see her ; 
and she was greatly admireil by all who saw her. As 
well she might be, for as she grew up her hair luul 
gradually changed from the dark dull grey to the light 
golden brown colour natural to the race. She was in¬ 
deed a beautiful pet. 

One evening my uncle returned home from town, 
and Informed us that lie had just received an offer for 
the purchase of " Jessie." Tliis was a great disappoint' 


ment to all; but he bad not yet closeil with the ofTo-. 
aud. in fact, he never did, for “Jessie" put an end v. 
such a proposition in a very suddeu aud uuexpectel 
manner. 

When my uncle went out the next morning he coitM 
not see “ Jessie" anywhere. He found part of the chain 
hanging on tlie w^l to which it was aliached. but 
“ Jessie " was t/one ! When he looked Id and told us the 
news, immoliatcly wo were all astir; and as early as 
possible we start^ off in search of the fugitive. But 
though we searctied through the woods and Gelds tb« 
wliole day, we failed to find any trace of her, and when 
darkness set iu we were forced to return home unsuc- 
cossfui. 

Wlien we readied home we found the others li»l 
been no more successful tlion ourselves, and “Jessie" 
was still at l)rge : iu fact,everyone was now convinced 
that slie was lost. 

However, when my uncle was returning home that 
night, as be reached the garden gate lie thought be 
would call once more before giving ker up entirely ; be 
did so. and, to his great surprise, she tuddeidy emerged 
from a wood close by aud trott^ up to him. He iai- 
mediately led her up to the kennel aud secured her 
again for the night. 

After this Incident they all appeared to think a great 
deal more of “ Jessie " tliaii before ; at least, m.v unde 
never again spukeof selliugher. So ended lier first, but 
by no means her last, excursion. She afterawnls made 
many such trips, thongh no one ever knew where she 
went; but, as on the preceding occasion, site always 
returned of her own accord. We soon became aocu^- 
lomcd to her ways, and did not trouble about her. 

As may be supposed, “Jessie” exidbited a certain 
amount of the cuniiingness attributed to the fox, and 
this, especisdly, when she received, say. a piece of met 
which she could not eat at the time. On luch an occi,- 
sion she Invariably burled it in the earth, somewhere 
near her kennel. This she would sometimes do while 
we were standing by watching her; but if we de¬ 
parted, and rcturtioil some time later and searched the 
spot, wc would find nothing. During the time we were 
searching " Jessie " w ould stand by lookiog on, with an 
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expresdon oq her face th&t seemed to lar, I wonder 
what you expect to find there. Of course, the dog souu 
found out her liubits In tliis rcsjxirt, and ciidcaTonrcd 
to steal her meat thus disposed of whvueTer au opportu¬ 
nity occurred.* 

Not titat he did not get his own meat, but. I suppose, 
because he liad etoleu it he thought it must of uoces- 
sity be better ; perhaps yon liave heard the olii proverb 
** Stolen waters are sweet.” 

Well, the iloz would wander round to the back of the 
hniise. and finding the coast clear, and that “ Jessie'* 
was snugly curled up in her keonel. he would go sniff¬ 
ing around till hefoundasixit tliat promised to fruit¬ 
ful. He would then set Co work to unearth the trea¬ 
sure. But ** Ja-rsio " had sliarp ears, and she invariably 
woke op while he was busy, and koowlog what be was 


after, she would rush out upon him ; he would then beat 
a hasty retreat. After he was gone she uueartlied the 
meat, and cither ate it herself or buried it else¬ 
where. 

One evening while my uncle was standing by the 
doorwav smoking, he espied “ Jessie " reCuniiiig across 
the tieli)s from one of her excursiona Wiien site came 
nearer he spoke to her ; sbe then came straight towards 
him. He taw her stop a little end sniff the ground, then 
she picked up something, which she brought to him 
aitd laid at his feet. Wheu he looked down to sec 
what it was, he recognised it as au otd pipe which he 
hwl thrown away the day before. Tliis is not a fable, 
but geiiniiic truth, as is the entire sketch. 

But. alas pleasant as “ Jcs.'^ie's ” life had been, it was 
brought to a smtdeu and somewhat ead termination. A 


certain former in the neighbourhood, wh.ykept a nun- 
ber of sheep, discovered one day tliat they were being 
worried by some animal or other. Of course this would 
never do, so he determineil to put an en.l to it: to 
accomplish this he oollectcil his sheep together and 
sprinkleil some poison over them. 

'i'his had the desired effect, fur when he visited hit 
sheep the next murulng he found ‘‘Jessie” lying in the 
field quite death He recogiilseil her iniujeUiaiely by the 
collar and chain attochoii to lier neck. But. iustcail of 
coming over and telling my uncle what had happened, 
he kept it secret and buried her at once. Thus niy 
uncle never knew ml long afterwanis what had t*com-» 
of her. This was the sad terminiition of “ Poor Jessie.” 
At the time of tier death she was betweeu four and Qve 
years old. 



(c) U Kt—Kt 4, then P checks, etc. 

(/) Kt—B 6 is followed by B x Kt, P x B; 
Q—Kt 4, etc. 


TO CHESS COIUlESrOXDENTS. 

Problem No, SIS.—The author has reciifled it thus : 
—White. E-K sq.; Q—0 B 6 : Bs~g it 8 ami K B 4: 
Kt-Q Kt 6: Ps—K 3, K Kt 2 and K U 3. Black, K 
—K & ; Kts—K B 3 oud Q B 6 ; P—(J 4. Mate lu two 
moves. 

P. S.—“riie best of the ten two-mover* by S. Loyd la 
this :-W'hite, K -K it 2 : Q g Kt 2 ; R—K Kt S : B 
— K R 8 ; Kts-K » and C. Black. K-K 8 ; K-K Kt. 
sq. ; P—K Kt 2. The key move of g into the comer is. 
also eontaiiieit lu tlic following four-mover by I. 
Iversen White. K—g RH:g-KKt2:Kt-K5; I* 
—Q R 6, Q 6. K B 4 and K R 4. Block, K-K U 4 ; r3 
—Q R 2 and K R 4. 


■-■ 

Corrfsgonbfirfc. 


Problem No. 342. 

bt a. e. Wa1>«V, 


IU.A‘ K. 



White to play, and mute in throe (3) moves. 


A Game at Odds, 

lately played between two amatenrs. 

Black gave the odds of the K B P and two 
moves. f 


White. 

Black. 

1. P-K 4 


2. P-Q 4 

P-K 3 

3. B—Q 3 

Q-B 3 

4. P—K 5 

Q-B2{o) 

5. K Kt-B 3 

B-K 2 

6. Co-stles 

K Kt-R 3 

7. P-K R 3 

Castles 

8. B X Kt (b) 

PxB 

9. P-B 3 

K-R sq. 

10. Q-B 2 

R-Kt sq. 

11. K-Rsq. 

P—Kt 3 

12. B -K 4 

Kt-B 3 

13. B X Kt (c) 

PxB 

14. Q Kt-Q 2 

B-Kt2 

15. Kt—K 4 

P-B 4 

16. Kt-R 2 

R X P (d) 

17. KxR 

Q~Kt 3 (ch.) 

18. K-B3 

R—K B sq. (ch.) 

19. K-K 3 

Q-Kt7 

20. R—R sq. («) 

R-B 5 (/) 

and Wbit« resigned. 


Notes. 

(a) A good position for the Qaeen. 

{b) White did not like to take the Kt last 
time, and should not have done it now, for 
the R will move to K Kt square all the same. 

(c) White considers a Kt better than a B, 
but has not yet proved bis assertion. 

(d) A splendid move, soon followed by 
another fine move of the other Rook. 


Red Howlrr MoskE^'.— 1. We do not answer suc'n 
queries. 2. Harouii ol Rosvhid, CuJipli of Bagdad, 
lived from 783 to HOD. 

H. B. McF.M).—.A half-crown of V/illhim the Tlilnl is 
worth from four to six slilUlngs uvuoidiug to its 
state of |irescrvaiiou. 

J. A.Di;\aiAX.—Biddle's “Model Yachting.''puhllshci 
by \Vil'Oii,13t',MliioricA: Urosveij«ir'»“Mo>Ul YbcIjI-. " 
publUIied by tiill, 17b, hcraud. Five or six eiullnigi. 
A. G. H. Si A. R. J.—Write to the manager of the line : 

i on will get the addresses from the odvertisumeir.s 
Q tlio “ Times." 

Rob Rot.—W e have liod a long scries of gymnastic 
articles, and rcprluuxl tlicm in ‘‘ Indoor Oamrs.” 
Oolourcl plate of Clan taitnn* was frontls|ilecu of 
fifth volume. Dumbbells slivuld not exceed two 
pounds iu weight. 

Exiiai'stino Dreams (F. Oriflln).—Read answer to 
H. S. on fdce-flusinng. Advice will do for you. Itv- 
ware of evil thoughts hy day. 

PHOTOOiiAPiiir (R. O. (r. R).—I. From three to five 
hours lu tfil mooiiliglit, that la starteii after »iiii«ct 
and taken away before the first streak of dawn. Vr* : 
quantities of them. Get your dealer to give yen 
“ Photographic Scraps " for the month < Aiiril ti-u.t) 
or write to the Britannia Works Ilford, for it. 
You will find a reproduction of a mwuliglit pictnic 
therein. 9. “Be” is probably belter than “is" iu 
your sentence, but “ Is" is nincli more natural. 

ELGCTUicrrr (Anxious!.—1. In the ease of tlicch'ondft 
battery it is not essential to remove the zincs every 
time the lump la used, as they .lo not waste ann ir 
wlien not In use. On the Other liotHl they wxiulil. ni. 
doubt, lost longer if you miule a simple iirrangesivui. 
whereby they could be Ufteil out wlien the battery is 
not In use. It is not at oil necessary hi remove 'the 
porous pots in this battery or any otlier. 2 . N<>, 
the 12 liours can only be got by running the hnttcry 
for 19 hours conscoutlvcly, and it U rather s difllciilt. 
lob to do It even then. But if you only us<d tlie 
lamp, say, (or 90 minutes per 'titrm. the batteiy 
would lost nearly a month, llint la tn !>av. >oii can 
light the lamp for short periods at intervais, witluniT, 
rtcliargiog the battery or removing the zinc. K«e|> 
the zinc ttmronghly auinlgsmated. if you wont .-v 
battery to work a lamp for an hour'or tuo nt 
Interval^ } 0 U sliould moke, or purchase, on accumu¬ 
lator. 

Cat with Fit* (T. Jones!.—Better get .'ipratf* «ortn 
powders, and tty for worms. Feeil well. k<ep in li. use 
Ht niulit, mill give five i;ruin of tri-. iiltnilr of 

liisniuth twice a ilay in th.- foml.- -CoUic dogs ore not 
treacherous. It is a ixipuiar errur. 
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FMTaiiiXQ op Face is WinM Room (H. S.anJNerrons 
One).—You <10 tu>C u» much to go by. You ttro, 

no doubt, out of fonn. heart nii<l all. H you are pale 
irou will do Kowl. The coM bath will brace you, and 
cream of malt will strengthen you. If >ou can take 
the creim uiixol with cwl-Uver oil, u sold in the 
shop*, BO much the better. But if not, wUhoir. 

Freckles (Anti-freckles).—There is tio cure that can 
be surely reliol upon forthiscumplniut. That is our 
bdlcf. But not to cliseonraeeyou, try riibbinc them 
thrice a day with salti>etre. or try Virgin’s milk. It 
is made by mixiii;; one part of Friars' hnisnm with 
twenty of rose water. Or try sour buttermilk every 
niglit. -Arc you a girl V A tx>y iieefln't be avhaaiO'l 
of freckl'/A and on a yuuug girl they often look posi¬ 
tively attractive 1 

Si.'PKHKU'orf! H.aik.s (T. J. H.).—Yes, Tom, there is 
oue and only oue cure tlic ruior. 

PnoToiin.M'liV (.\ Besinu('r).--Yps : hydroquiuoiieund 
hyilrokiiiimc are one and (In' s:iuie ’liinu'- 

Asthma (.Vsthmatical).—ir-are not t’oing to a'lvise 
you ; do precisely what your doctor bids jnu. 

AffcK AXR SQflKUEi> (F,njoyment).~you cannot do 
better than call and see Cross, as you are going to 
Liverpool. 

Rabriti* (Girl Render).—-As yon have only two. just 
pul them both in one liuteli, a nice clean luomy 
one. Results will show. 

SwzATlxo Fkkt (Antipodean).—Keep very clean. U.se 
some liisinfoctiiig soap every inorniiig—say t^iiitas. 
After drying, steep In alum'water for a short time, 
and dust with Fuller’s earth. It is an awful 
nuisance, wc kuow. Wear woollen socks and 
light slioes. 

Fish III (Jumbo).—It is a disensc. and infections too. 
You must take all the ailing away, and renew water 
and plants in your ntinarinm. Did you reail tlie 
recent article on “Aquaria.” The back number is 
Btill to be ha<l. 

Makiku Skixb (Maori K- Yci. after curing let them 
dry well, then .stuiT with cottmi wool and paste, but 
yon lia<l lM‘tter use arsenical ]uistc. Mind, it i.s very 
rank laiison. 

Skis Cv/tiso (Nimrod).—Sohitinn after folution of 
alum- very strung. Rubbing and sernpiiig. 

Rabbits K.irisi ;thkih REpnivofA. E. Lester).—Give 
boy ill the nick. Nice ami fresh. 

iTciii.vi} apteu Bath (Sevill).-We hardly know. 
Harl water or bad soup woiilii prohice it. Von may 
have an irritable skin. Try Laiioliiie siKip, it is won¬ 
derfully emollient. We tliiiik, tliongh not sure, it 
will mwt the difficulty. 

Doves (C. Kniglits and G. T. Buck).—There is no 
book sjH-oially cm doves. Write to Mr. Vpcott Gill, 
publisher, 171), Striind. He has books on pigemis, and 
they include doves. 

IscRKASiNO Ukioiit ( Midgi'H.—Nothing ; yon are not 
tlie tall kiinl. Improve tlie mind, and nobody will 
mlag the inches off your height. 
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Collie WITH VO Hair on his Eak.s (Worcester).—It 
is a kind of fczi-nia. Wash and use Hipiiacca twice 
a day. Rub it fairly well iu. Also round the eyes if 
they are bare. 

SwKi.i.iso ox Doo’a Jaw (Blanch and Tom). -Im- 
[lOBsible to say. Take him to a good vet. It may be 
serious, 

ni'TCHKS (Animal-lover).—Put felt over roof, then tar 
and saiul. Read back Doings for linnets. 

Pkjkoxk IH. Bannister).— 1. Tlicre are ela-s-ses at big 
shows for all sorts, i. Tunilders for fancy dying, 
homers for di.stuuce and uussuge bearers. 3. A 
miitti r of taste. 

Piupoxs (.Australian Boys).—We h.ad quite a long 
series of illustrated iirtieh's on pigeons. We have 
many *■ B.O.P.” friends out with yon, and ore always 
ghid to hear from tlucui. 

Skix Diiskase (F. Lotto),-We sliould not attempt to 
take you out of your doelor’.s liainis. TIo- di-eiisi* 
yon mention is often intractable. Ihit it you are iii 
town )on might, with yoiir pin Bieian’s oensciit, visit 
the Uospitul fur Skin Di.seases. 

HiiN' wii'H Black Comij (L. T. H.),—Your hen has 
liver disoas*'. ami will not lay. You miglit put her 
by herself and feci ou nun-stimulatiiig food witli 
plenty of green stuff. An occasional castor-oil 
capsule may do koo<1. But if tlie trouble is well 
establlsheil nothing will be of niucli avail. 

TvMouiios Rabbit's Back (Waiiiflccti.—CouM not tell 
yon witliout seeing. The treatment for oue sort of 
tumour might greatly injure auoUicr. 

TuMOfR ON Boy's Chest (Fearful). -Tlie chances are 
against its being of an unkind nature, btill. you 
must eonsult a doctor forthwith. 

The Cold Tub (Fre<l Haynes). Wc would not go so 
far os to ay that the batli occasions the gliMiues.s. 
Still in ail cases wlientsiich a disagretstble feeling 
comes on after it. It should be given up fur the tepid, 
although this is nut so bracing. 

A Cat, Cockiioaches. and a Doo (Reailcr).—1. No; 
if puAsy will eat blaekbectles yon can't prevent 
her, J. You say yon want a guild fox terrier. Very 
well; get the “ .Stock Keejier ” any we«>k. and yon'il 
sec scores advertiseil. But get isime one wliu knows 
to choose for you. 

NEHVofs\f>s (J.Rt. Claire).—You must just perseven’. 
As to being tall, yon never can be, Itot you tuny lie 
strong. Try and get aeliange of cniployuioiit. Take 
a cold bath, not a tepid. Tiint is relaxing. 

Fl.l'SHIXO OK THE F.\CK (Cad .rpffreys). -You'll get 
over it in time. We would not re.-piiet a boy with no 
shame about liiu. As to the jvirty you mentiou, witli 
his b(x>k arid his cure, the least said tlie soonest 
inendeil. No. We do hoi answer by post, so pray 
save yourself the trouble of wndiog a sUmjitil 
enveloi*. Vtrengthen the ImhIv, ami ke<>p the mind 
constatitly iiml thoroughly einiiloyeil. and you'll be all 
right iu a year. 

KiuxkYS (Rex).—£ec auswer to J. Scriveo. 


“ilADDKXixi; Nervolsxess” (H. Farleigh).—The 
h.Abils you liave iiidulge<! in. Nature Is just, if man 
is not. Just and exaeting. You must coutiaue the 
cold bath. .Hid follow the rules laid down by Dr. 
Gordon Stublc.s. Cream of malt with hypophosphittf 
is really a nerve fooil and tonic oumbiucl. If you 
arc tliin, it would l>e iMtst to take it in eonjuuctlou 
witii cod-liver oil. as recommended by the “ Lancet.“ 
We are heartily sorry for you, although you deserve 
to Slider. 

Anvil I. voR ms UiioriiKR (Nil Desperaudiim)— 
Neitln-r yon nor your brother is well, and ought both 
to Ix' tinder meilical treatment. We do wliat we caa. 
but no doctor iMii treat serious cases that he dow no*. 
!s:-e or know all about, Our boys give i:s so little to 
hinge nur treatment on. Tlio gentloman to wliom 
we .submit meilical queries is a doublv quaIifir -1 
inan, ami will tell you luithing wrong, but Ik* 
doe... uoi approve of aelf-trcatmeut except iu a te»’ 
cases. 

II- I- I.r..\UMONTii.—Yon eonld not do better than g»-; 
"Indi.cir Games," and study “tlie Building of the 
.‘'wullow.'' 

P. Q- R- If you are dependent on your brother, yo- 
Would And it tlie widest plan to do as lie tells you. 
You are not eompclleil to remain in. aud he is cut 
cumiielled to keep you. 

Oii'iAMXT.—The address is College of OrgauistA 
Bloomsbury Hall. Hart Street, W.i. 

A. Stkad.-T iic safest sail plan would be a mast as 
long as tlie catamaran, slepiied altouc two feet froni 
the bow and Sttcil with a legof-mutton msunsail 
witli a nine-foot boom, tlie head of tlie rail having .i 
small jack about nine inches long to make tb« sa)! 
set flat. Go to the Round Pond, SiMiaingtOD, on a 
Tliursilay nr Sntnrd.ay afternoon, aflid yon will s«# 
the Sort of Hail on tlie Bermudian yawls of the 
London Mo.lel Yacht Club. 

G. f. P.—Tlie Secretary of the Hamble Model Yacht 
Club is Mr. A. U. Luke; the Secretary of the 
Clapliam Model Yacht Club is Mr. W. J. Baily, 8. 
The Rookery, Clapliam Common. lUie boathouse of 
the Isnidoti Mode! Yacht Club is in KeusiugtoQ 
Ganleus ou the north side of the palace. 

A. HARRhaoN,—Wc recommend no maps but those of 
the Ooliiniice Survey, for although they are not 
always up to date, all tlie other maps are base-1 on 
tliein, and simply copy aud exaggerate their sluir.- 

CoDltllgS. 

William.— 1, Seventeen is about the limit. 2. Rhej- 
maiie fever would not disqualify you nolesa you stiU 
.suffer from its effects. 3. From t3(i to £50 or more. 
Apply at the Mercantile Marine Office. 

L’TAH (i?nU I.s»kc) and Lixtv Onr.KS.—Tlie price of 
“Indoor Oaiues” and "Guttioor Gaines’* is cigli; 
shillings each, ccniplete and bound ; but there is s 
serial issue iu twelve montlily parts, eacii at sixpetiei 
a pirt. You could see the coutGiiM by buying the 
twelfth part of eiirli. Oiir New York agents. 
Fleming, Bevell 4 Co., can .supply you. or we could 
mail them direct to you fur flltceupencp 
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SILVER -WIirSTLE. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL 
AND HOME. 

By Rkv. a N. Malax m.a., f.g.s., 

Author -r “ iligkfirl.i Siorin," Vurlr Touter,’' " The 
DU-Ordf thf [Mh'" tte. 

CHAPTER XXL- -SETTLINO DOWN. 

A fter the function in Big School waa 
conclnded, Angns had followed tho 
boys of the Upper Fourth to their class¬ 
room. The tirst lesson was constnnng 
Ovid at sight. Angus felt awed at being 
cxi)€cted to go on before twenty-five other 
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“ A yell of anguiih startled the echoes." 
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boys all bigger than himself, but he was 
soon reassured in a measure by the per* 
formance of some of his class-mates— 
especially Lonsdale. The liberties they 
to^ wi^ the laws of metre and rules 
of syntax were enough to startle any one 
drilled into obedience thereunto. Angna 
seldom raised his eyes iroiu his book ; his 
soul was always in his work—he could not 
help it. It was as natural to him to be 
intensely earnest, as it is to the generality 
of boys to be exactly the reverse at les¬ 
sons. 

Thediscipllne of the class was excellent. 
Their master, Mr. Bampton, had them as 
well under control as the circus gentleman 
who drives his twcnty-four-in-hand round 
the town, preparatory to an equestrian 
entertainment. Angus, therefore, had a 
fair chance, and tho lesson was not half 
finished before Mr. Bampton saw that the 
boy would prove one of his best specimens. 
The questions passed down to him were 
answered with intelligence and prompt 
thought, in strong contrast to the blunder¬ 
ing dulness of the “ great duffers ” who 
constituted the majority of the class. If 
a cork might be expected to remain at the 
bottom of a swimming-bath, so might 
Angus at the bottom of the class, where 
he hod taken the lowest place at tho begin¬ 
ning of tho lesson. By sure degrees, he 
rose as the questions came down, until he 
found his specific gravity suited within 
three places of the top. 

When the lesson was over, Angus fol¬ 
lowed the class out as he had follow’ed it 
in. There was a break of a quarter of 
an hour. Lonsdale had an eye on the 
novice. 

“ Come here, young shaver, and have a 
look at my den. I suppose you’ve nothing 
better to do ? ” 

“ Thank you, sir, I should like to." 

“ Don’t call me ‘ sir.’ What do you 
take me for ? ’’ 

" Oh, I don't know ; shall I call you Mr. 
Lonsdale? " 

‘•No, you young simpleton; call me 
Lonsdale, of course!" 

“ But won’t it be rude ? ’’ 

“ Oh, you are jolly green 1 Never mind, 
you'll get over it like the measles. . . . 
Here we are; this is my snuggery. Not 
a bad one as they go, . . . jolly good 
carpet and table-cloth ... sit down— 
moke yourself at home." 

Angus obeyed, with no small amount of 
satisfaction. Lonsdale proceeded to open 
his play-box, and pulled out a cake and a 
couple of apples. They were soon mimch- 
ing briskly, while Angus thanked his enter¬ 
tainer between the mouthfuls. 

" Oh, you can sky that bosh—I know 
what it is to be a new fellow. . . . Look 
here, I've got to have someone to shore 
my shop—my chum left last term . . . 
would you like to ? You’ll have to be 
billuced somewhere, . . . shall I ask the 
warden ? ’’ 

“ Oh, thank you very much—I should 
be so glad if you would 1 ” 

" Well, I will then. I’m a great ass, 
you know, but I'd like to look after you a 
bit —you’re the sort of chap who will be 
none the worse for being looked after and 
put up to a wrinkle or two. ... At all 
events, you are welcome to come up here 
when you want to be quiet." 

Angus again repeated his thanks. It 
may be said at once that Lonsdale, with 
all his rough and rugged exterior, had the 
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soul of an honest, good-natured fellow ; 
and it was a providential blessing to Angus 
that he should find such a friend at the 
outset, for often has a new boy been pa¬ 
tronised by an older boy only from selfish 
and evil motives. Lonsdale went to the 
warden after dinner, and asked if Alroy 
might share his study. The undiscriiui- 
nating might call his uncouth features 
tigly, but the warden saw in them the 
grace of honest virtue, proven by the ex¬ 
perience of years. 

I should be very glad, Lonsdale," he 
said, " if you will befriend Alroy, and look 
after him. And if he wishes to share your 
study, by all means let him do so." 

" Thank you, sir; he says he would like 
to, and I will do my best to help him." 

“ Very well then, so let it be." 

And so it was—to the great advantage 
and comfort of the new boy. Days went 
quickly by, while Angus gradually settled 
down to the routine of school life. This 
he did quietly and unobtrusively, feeling 
his way as one who walks down a dark 
corridor at night, anxious not to fall foul 
of a coal-scuttle or other impediment. In 
lessons he found his way to tho topmost 
surface of his class in every subject, rising 
and falling with the gentle movement of 
waves on the summer sea. In play-time 
he walked and played humble games with 
tho other new boys—fives, when a court 
was vacant; prisoners’ base and small 
football; touch-lost and rounders. 

He did not come across Edendale very 
much at first. Bobby had been quelled 
into submission by the chastisement on 
that first morning, and wore the outward 
garb of a scholar without farther rebellion. 
But he felt his position keenly, and it 
would be hard to over-rate the trial it en¬ 
tailed. In class be sat as a black swan 
among the striplings of the Upper First. At 
first his class-mates regarded him with 
awe. A scholar in those lower regions of 
the school was more than a rara avia — 
nothing less than a Phoenix, “ always a 
solitary bird,” as Ovid says. But when 
they found out that he knew less than any 
of them, they took courage and laughed. 
They pointed the finger of scorn at him, 
illustrating that expression by manifold 
varieties of indignity, such as only the 
genius of boys could devise. They caught 
him by the skirts of his scholastic robe, 
and trotted him round like a performing 
bear. He was bigger than any of his tor¬ 
mentors. but he lacked all spirit to ward 
off their teasings, and his introduction to 
public-school life was flavoured with the 
taste of wormwood. He bore it heavily, 
feeling cowed, mortified, and disgusted. 
He would flee to escape from the boys 
on every available opportunity—moping 
about in the warden’s garden, watching 
his chance to run into the class room after 
lessons had begun and the quadrangle was 
clear; always late, abused by Mr. Havi- 
lond.and loaded with impositions; snubbed 
and sneered at for his hopeless igao- 
ranee. 

It was a degrading and demoralising 
initiation, dwarfing all approach towards 
avenues of progress, throwing him in upon 
himself, making him shy and sheepish, 
and generally embittering his life. He 
looked pole and scared. Ho took to biting 
his nails and stammering. He dreaded 
and disliked his stepfather. He shut h's 
heart against his fond mother's sympathy. 
Ho felt that every one was against him. 


and passed his time in abject, morbid 
misery. 

Angus soon saw how the popular tide 
was set against the ill-starred Bobby. He 
heard reports from other new boys of 
what went on in the class-room, both during 
lessons and afterwards ; how Mr. Haviland 
worried the unfortunate for his stupidity, 
and how the boys bated him whenever they 
had the chance, pouring the vials of their 
heartless fun upon his devoted head. 

Angus was pretty well removed from 
such treatment. He floated in an elevated 
atmosphere above the clouds of vulgar 
rudeness which darkened the air of the 
lower classes. His position, his manner 
and appearance, commanded a certain 
respect. But, better than that, the big 
boys of the Upper Fourth were jealous of 
the honour of their class, and kept the 
elements of upstarting insolence in whole¬ 
some awe. Angus then, in the compara¬ 
tive calm of hiB surroundings, felt much 
sympathy for Bobby, and indignation at the 
treatment he received. 

Perhaps it could not be called bullying. 
There were no very pronounced bruises on 
Bobby's person—a dull green mark here 
and there from some malicious fist, or 
from the common wear and tear of school 
life. But it was a constant source of men¬ 
tal distress, more soxil-barrowing and dis¬ 
turbing to peace than an honest occasional 
thrashing. 

One afternoon Angus asked Edendale to 
come for a walk. The invitation was 
gladly accepted—Edendale stipulating that 
Angus should meet him directly after 
dinner outside a certain door in the wall of 
the warden's garden, which opened on a 
lane skirting the college grounds. Eden¬ 
dale always made use of that door when he 
wanted to go out—it saved him from run¬ 
ning the gauntlet across the quadrangle. 

“ Come on sharp," said Bobby, as 
Angus rounded the comer. "Let us get 
away from the chaps—let’s run." 

T^ey ran down the lane, and as no one 
was aware of their flight they soon got 
beyond any likelihood of pursuit. Panting 
from the effects of their rapid pace, tlie 
two boys walked on awhile in silence. 
Presently Angus said: 

" Do the fellows worry you much, Eden¬ 
dale ? ’’ 

" Oh, I don’t know—I suppose they do. 
1 hate the whole lot of them ! It’s simply 
horrid 1 ’’ 

“I’m awfully sorry for you. How do 
you get on in the day-room." (The day- 
room was the general common-room of the 
lower school, where they prepared their 
lessons of an evening, and frolicked in play¬ 
time on wet days.) 

" I never go there, thank my stars I I’m 
allowed to work of an evening in the 
House. I’m such an awful duffer at les¬ 
sons—I can’t make out a word of any¬ 
thing." 

" Couldn't I help you ? Would you 
come up to our study of an afternoon, when 
Lonsdale is playing football. I could help 
you to prepare the Csesar, or show you how 
to do fractions.” 

" You're very kind, Alroy. I should like 
to, certainly, but I don’t suppose it would 
do much good, I’m too great an ass. 
The fellows are such cads in tlie First, ami 
old Haviland only laughs at me; I shall 
never learn anything.” 

Angus was genuinely sorry for Edend^e, 
and, as a result of the conversation, during 
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the next few days Bobby spent an hour in 
Alroy's study between dinner and after* 
noon school, when the latter did bis utmost 
to throw light upon the dark doings of 
Cssar in Gaul, and the vulgar vagaries of 
fractions. This help was of real value to 
Bobb}’, and elicited the surprise of Mr. 
Haviland. Bobby actually got up several 
places in class, and worked out a set of 
arithmetical examples without a mistake. 
The other boys did not know what to make 
of it. They put their heads together, and 
consulted, and decided to solve the mystery 
of this spring of wisdom which seemed to 
have been suddenly tapped within the 
brains of Edendale. If tMngs could have 
gone on like that till the end of term, 
Bobby would have been uplifted within 
measurable distance of promotion. But, 
alas I this surreptitious, though highly 
desirable, assistance was doomed to inter¬ 
ruption. 

There wasacliqueoffiveboysin theUpper 
First—boisterous, impertinent spirits— 
who were mainly answerable for the tribu¬ 
lations of the luckless scholar—Tamperline, 
Fulton, Swayne, Buckles, and Short. 
These were sufficiently on the alert in 
watching the habits of Robert Edendale to 
discover the secret of the change that had 
come o’er the spirit of his work. They 
were aware of the fact that, when the 
studies were quiet and supposed to be 
deserted, Edendale paid clandestine visits 
to Alroy's den. Having made this dis¬ 
covery, they put their heads together, and 
determined to ascertain the object of those 
visits. 

On the following afternoon they set 
Buck! es to watch behind the door of the 
box-room, which was near Alroy’s study, 
while they waited in their class-room for 
any infoimation he might bring. Buckles 
was not long in ambush. He soon heard 
a stealthy step, and, peering through the 
chink of the door ajar, he saw the person 
wanted pass. Buckles lost no time in 
carrying the intelligence to his fellow-con* 
spirators. 

Presently, with muffled tread, for they 


had put on rubber-soled shoes, all unsus- 
pected, the five mustered outside Alroy's 
door. “ Not a drum was heard,” nor any 
other sound by those iQ9ide that might 
apprise them of sudden attack. The 
plotters stood outside and listened. 
They heard the sighs and groans of 
Edendale accompanying the clear tones 
of Alroy's voice as he glibly construed 
their next lesson of Csesar, and strove 
hard to impart a knowledge of its sub¬ 
stance to their class-companion. 

And oh 1 there smouldered in the 
bosoms of those five young gentlemen 
such a fire of indignation, that its flames 
soon burst into force which mastered all 
further desire for secrecy. 

Tamperline, who had constituted him* 
self leader of the gang, suddenly turned the 
handle of the door. Finding it locked, 
he put his mouth to the key-hole, and 
hissed through its orifice the words: 

“ You cheating young sneak ! That’s 
how you do the work, is it ? Unlock the 
door this instant, or we'll burst it open ] ” 

The two boys inside started with a 
shock of consternation. Edendale turned 
livid, and looked at the keyhole with 
fearful apprehension, through which came 
hissing hot the menaces of Tamperline. 
Hurried whispers outside, and the 
pressure as of heavy bodies against the 
door, coupled with peremptory demands 
for surrender, indicated plainly that the 
siege was no make-believe. 

” If you don’t open this instant, we’ll 
smash down the door, and mmder you 
both! ” 

Bobby was utterly distraught with 
terror, but Angus thought of the old 
knights, and a flush of excitement 
warmed upon his face as he sniffed 
the battle with undaunted heart. He 
tried to parley with the enemy. 

” What do you want ? You hod better 
not burst the lock; and you shan’t, if 
I can help it! ” 

Quickly he pushed the table against 
the opposite w^, and putting his feet on 
the edge of the table, with bent knees 
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he hoisted his back against the door. 
” Get up, quick, Edendme ! Sit against 
the door I quick ! ” 

Five against two and a table I It was 
heavy odds, and though the besieged 
could economise their weight with more 
advantage than the besiegers, tlie su- 

{ )erior strength outside soon told; the 
ock yielded, and the door was free to 
register the difference of conflicting forces. 

” Go it, you fellows! Push like nig¬ 
gers 1 ” said Tamperline. ** The lock’s 
given I push ! can’t you ? ” 

And push they did, blowing hard, 
meanwhile, with the blowing of seals, 
till, by sheer strength, they raised the 
boys inside some inches. The door was 
conseipiently opened slightly, giving 
Tamperline opportunity to use another 
influence, beside that of bodily strength, 
towards effecting his object. He took 
from his pocket a long penliolder armed 
with a steel nib, and, inserting it through 
the open chink of the door, he inflicted 
a vicious stab upon the body nearest him,, 
which happened to belong to Edendale. 

A yell of anguish startled the echoes, 
as the victim, executing a movement 
which defies description, sprang from his 
former position on to the table, where 
he sat yelling and writhing on his 
haxmehes. The end soon followed. The 
door was burst fully open, Alroy being 
tilted forward in a heap upon Eden¬ 
dale. The victorious troops rushed in. 
Angus, on his legs in a moment, 
snatched a hockey stick from the wall, 
and, with all the spirit of the old knights, 
laid about him to keep the assailants at 
bay. But they dodged in between the 
blows and seized him by the legs, and 
soon brought him to earth, when Buckles 
was told off to sit upon him. Then they 
speedily collared Edendale, and marched 
their prisoner off to the class-room, where 
a court-martial was held to try his case. 
Buckles was left to help Alroy put things 
straight, and Alroy was notified that if 
he sneaked to Lonsdale, he woidd incur 
the utmost rigour of their indignation. 




AFLOAT IN A VOLCANO: 

A STORY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


By David Ker, 

Author of “The nger Chief Burmah," “ Vneren Deptht^'tie. 
CHAPTER IV.—CAPTAIN BARTON REMEMBERS A FACE. 


E approaching gunboat (evidently a 
vessel of unusual speed) was soon so 
near that our two castaways could see 
plainly every object upon her deck, and 
even hear faintly the resonant tones of 
her commander’s voice as he gave his 
order-. Presently she was seen to heave- 
to, and then a boat was lowered from her 
side, which shot away toward the wreck 
U3 quickly as eight sttirdy blue-jackets 
could drive it. 

Captain Barton answered tlie hail of the 
officer .who steered the boat, and in a few 
words stated wbat hod happened. At the 
word pirates ” there was a visible excite¬ 
ment among the gunboat's men ; and the 
officer, shouting to his crew to pull along¬ 


side, seized the rope which Gerald flnng to 
him, and scrambled aboard the wreck with 
an eagerness which showed the effect pro¬ 
duced upon him by what he had just heard. 

“ I'm very glad,” said he, " that we've 
had the luck to come up just in time to 
help you; but it’s lucky for us in another 
way, for I believe you may be able to put 
us on the track of the very fellows wliom 
we’re hunting. We have got orders from 
lioiuc to try and get hold of a pirate 
brigantine that haunts these waters, and 
it's just as likely as not that she’s the 
very same one that overhauled you the 
other day. Now, if you have any things 
here that you want to take with you, I 
must ask you to get them together at 


once, for the sooner we’re on board again 
the better.” 

” Well, it seems to me that the thieves 
have saved us the trouble of packing,” 
said Captain Barton, with a grim smile. 
“I’ve nothing to take but my old parrot 
here; so,.whenever you are ready to start, 
we’re quite at your service.” 

But scarcely had the boat turned away 
from the wreck (with' onr two friends and 
the parrot sitting in the stern-sheets beside 
the officer), when the latter suddenly 
exc^imed; 

“By the bye. I’m afraid I’ve been so 
rude as to forget to introduce myself. I 
am Lieutenant Rodney Wilson, of the 
Gorgon gunboat, at your service." 
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catcb them," said the commander of the 
Gorgon, an hour later, to Gerald and 
Captain Barton, as they sat at breakfast 
with him in his private cabin; “ but catch¬ 
ing them is easier said than done. From 
all 1 hear, this brigantine of theirs must 
be able to skip from place to place like 
Captain Nemo’s Nautiltis in ‘ Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.’ One 
day she's sighted off the Fiji Isles, and the 
next day (or perhaps the very same even¬ 
ing) shu's iilundering a merchantman olf 
the coast of Otaheite. Have you any 
idea. Captain Barton, what point she wan 
likely to make for after leaving you thq 
other day ? ” 

*• I'm afraid not," replied Barton. “ I 
didn't get any hint of it from their talk 
while tljey wore on board ; and when they 


'■ It waa locked, and the key gone- (-^ Chap. 


Gerald bowed, and mentioned his own 
name, on hearing which the officer looked 
visibly surprised. 

"Gerald FitzArthur ? " he repeated. 
“The Hon. Gerald FitzArthur, I presume, 
nephew of the late Earl of Barrendown.” 

“ The laie Earl ? " eaboed Gerald, in a 
tone that made Captain Barton look up 
with a start. “ Is my uncle dead ? ” 

“The announcement of his death was 


“ Pray forgive me if I’ve spoken rudely. 
I’m sure you had no intention to offend 
me, and I’m very sorry if I’ve offended 
yon ; but if you had known iny uncle you 
would never think of congratulating me 
upon his death. There, don’t let us say 
any more about it." 

The two men shook hands heartily, 
while the sailors (who had heard all that 
passed) exchanged meaning glances, and 


in the last English newspaper that we got 
on our way out," answered the officer, 
with marked respect; “ and it seems that 
I have tlie honour of being the first to 
congratulate your lordship on your succes¬ 
sion to the title." 

A look of deep sadness cloudod Gerald's 
bright face for a moment; but it was 
iuslautly replaced by a selbled stormiess 
very unusual with him. 

“ I suppose I ought to thank you," said 
he, in a low, deep voice; "but you must 
excuse me if I don’t see much cause for 
congratulation in the loss of the best 
friend and the noblest man whom I have 
ever knowm." 

The abashed officer drew back in confu¬ 
sion, and an awkward silence followed, 
^ich was at length broken by Gerald 
himself, who held out his hand, saying ; 


Captain Barton, who now learned for the 
first time that the uncle of whom Gerald 
had spoken to him was a peer, and one of 
the richest men in the north of England, 
stared in open-mouthed amazement at 
this extraordinary young man, who seemed 
to be sorry instead of glad at succeeding 
to a peerage and £20,000 a year. 

" There’s no doubt about our making 
short work of these rascals if we con only 


went away, the position in which they 
left me was not one that favoured a very 
accurate observation.” 

“ No, I suppose not," laughed the com¬ 
mander; “but until we can find their 
harbour of refuge—their regular nest, in 
fact—we’re simply groping in the dark." 

At the words “re^ar nest,” there 
flashed across Gerald’s mind a sudden 
recollection of one sentence in old Ben 
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Bobstaj’s extraordinary tale: “ At last 
they made for the Samoa lales, wliere (as 
I'd gathered from their talk when they 
thought I didn't hear ’em) they had a 
regular neat of their own somewhere or 
other.” 

” Perhaps I may be of some little use to 
you in that matter,” said he, “if you 
don't mind listeningtoa rather long story.” 

And then, as shortly and clearly as 
possible, he repeated what the old s^or 
had told him. 

The story could hardly have been told 
to a more attentive hearer. Sir Richard 
Blockstrop, the commander of the gun¬ 
boat, was a man who thought no trouble 
too great where there was duty to be done, 
and would gladly have heard Gerald talk 
for three days together on the chance of 
picking up a single fact that might help 
hiiu to hunt down the pirates. Reheard 
the whole tale to an end with the closest 
attention, and then said : 

“ This is most valuable information, 
and it will be of great use to us. I can 
assure you, Lord Barrendown-” 

“ Mr. FitzArthur, if you please, Sir 
Richard,” interrupted Gerald. “ Lord 
Barrendown I’m not, and don’t want to 
be, while poor Harry’s olive, as I hope and 
believe he is.” 

“ Well, Mr. FitzArthur—since yon pre¬ 
fer it so—I can assure you that you’ve 
done us a great service, and that it is 1 
rather than you who have cause to be 
glad of our meeting. I never bargained 
for such a piece of luck as getting hold of 
the person^ narrative of a man who had 
actually been aboard that rascally brigan¬ 
tine himself; and 1 see no reason to doubt 
the old feHow’s story, confirmed as it 
has been by Captain Barton’s evidence. 
So now, instead of wandering at hap¬ 
hazard all over the South Pacific, we’ll 
make for Samoa at once; and when we 
get there, I hope we may count upon the 
help of Captain Barton’s experience in 
navigating the narrower channels.” 

“ You’re heartily welcome to any help 
that I can give you,” said Barton ; ” but 
I feel bound to tell you at the same time, 
that although I know the Samoa Isles as 
well as I know my own name, I can’t 
think of any possible hiding-place that the 
pirates can have there," 

" Can’t you ? ” cried Gerald and Block- 
strop both at once, with looks of visible 
disappointment. “^Miynot?” 

“ VVell, you see, Samoa’s quite a 
civilised place now, and if these fellows 
were to establish themselves in any of the 
inhabited islands, the Germans (who are 
getting up a big trade there) would 
precious soon clean ’em out of it with a 
man-o’-war. Then, again, as to their 
havingany secret hiding-place in some out- 
of-the-way partof the group, the only place 
for 'em would be Aborima, where there’s a 


landlocked basin walled in by precipices, 
with only one narrow entrance, just wide 
enough for one ship at a time. But they 
couldn’t get in tnere now, for a few 
years ago three or four big rocks fell down 
into the entrance, and blocked it up 
altogether.” 

“ And would it not be possible for 
them to remove those rocks?” asked 
Blockstrop. 

“ Not without a shipload of gunpowder 
or a ton of dynamite. The Samoa Isles 
may be a favourite cmising-ground of 
theirs, I dare say, because it’s a good 
central place, and a handy spot to pick up 
trading vessels ; but take my word for it, 
that’s not where their neat is.” 

“Hum!” muttered Sir Richard, 
“ that’s a pity. I was be^oning to hope 
that we'd got everything nicely arranged, 
but it seems I'm counting my chickens 
before they're hatched. However, we'll 
go to Samoa to begin with, anyhow, and 
see if we can’t manage to fall in with this 
gadabout brigantine. If you’ll excuse 
me, gentlemen, I’ll just go on deck and 
give orders about the altering of our 
cotirse ; and in the meantime, pray con¬ 
sider this room as your own until we can 
find you something better.” 

“ Now, Captain Barton,” said Gerald, 
as soon as Blockstrop had left them alone, 

“ I’ve got a word to say to you. I mean 
to see this pirate business tlirough to the 
end, and to have poor old Harry (if he is 
with them) out of their claws somehow 
or other, if I get cut to chops in doing 
it. Now, it would not bo fair to ask you 
to risk your life in a job with which you 
have nothing to do, especially when 
you’ve just lost so much by the plunder¬ 
ing and scuttling of your ship; so if you 
prefer to take no part in this affair, pray 
say so plainly. I give you my honour I 
won’t think a bit the worse of you for it, 
and I'll ask the captain to land you at tlie 
first port where you'll have a chance of 
getting back to England. On the other 
hand, if you are willing to help us with 
this job, and to see us fairly through it, I 
pledge you my word that, as soon as it’s 
over, I’ll make good the loss of your ship 
and cai^o myself; or, if anything happens 
to me, my folks in England will do it for 
you instead.” 

" Why, as to that. Mr. FitzArthur, if 
I were to bargain with yon after what 
you’ve done for me alreadj', I’d be 
ashamed ever to show my face on a ship’s 
deck again. I’m ready tb stand by you 
through thick and tliin.” 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
spent by the two men in falling asleep by 
turns, both having been “on short allow¬ 
ance of sleep ” (as the captain phrased it) 
for several nights past; and it was quite 
dark when Barton, leaving Gerald and 
(To bf conriiia"l.) 


the commander to pore over a large 
chart of the South Pacific, stepped forth 
upon the deck, and crept forward to “ look 
about him a bit." 

The night was tolerably dark (the moon 
not having risen yet), and the captain, 
used as he was to going about a ship’s 
deck at night, had almost to grope nis 
way to the forecastle. He bad just 
reached it, when, by the dim light of a 
hanging lantern overhead, he saw a 
strange and terrible sight. 

Out of the blackness aronnd him rose 
suddenly and silently the shadowy outline 
of a face, gaunt, haggard, framed in 
shaggy black hair and ^ard, and with a 
look of unutterable terror in its hollow, 
sunken eyes. But apart from this terror 
there was an expression of wild and 
startled recognition, as if the owner of 
this grim countenance were one who had 
good cause to know the captain and to 
fear him. 

Only for one instant was this frightful 
apparition visible, and then it was gone 
as if it had never been; but, even in that 
momentary glimpse. Captain Barton, 

; with a thrill of overwhelming amazement- 
' and horror, recognised the phai.tom in 
turn I 

Meanwhile Gerald FitzArthur, left to- 
himself for a few moments (for Sir 
Richard Blockstrop had gone up on to 
the poop to look round), was still studying 
the chart, and tracing with a pencil the 
course of the Gorgon from her present 
position up to the Samoa Isles, when the 
door was flung open, and in came 
Matthew Barton, so changed from what 
he bad been only a lew minutes before, 
that Gerald started as if ho had seen a 
ghost. The sturdy captain’s sunbumi 
face was as pale os death ; his eyes had 
the blank, glassy stare of a man suddenly 
struck blind; great drops of moisture 
stood thick upon his forehead, and his 
voice was scarcely human as he asked 
lioarscly: 

“Mr. FitzArthur I do I look as if I 
was mad ? ” 

Had Gerald said plainly what be 
thought, he would have answered that 
the captain certainly did ; but he con¬ 
trolled himself, and replied g\iardedly: 

“ I'rankly, captain, you do seem a little 
excited. Hns anything been disturbing 
you ?” 

Barton laid his broad hand—which 
trembled like a leaf—upon his com¬ 
panion's shoulder, and said, in a tone 
wliicli, though barely above a whisper, 
was terribly distinct: 

“ D'ye remember that fellow I told 
you of aboard tlie wreck—him who was 
the ringleader in the mutiny, and whom 
I put ashore on Teavua Island ? ” 

“ Well, what of him ? ” 

“ I aato him on deck here juai «oic / " 
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A WILD BIDE. 

By Bubnett Fallow. 

Author of"ThtRo<)t of BirthvelX Hall," Cc. 


I^OT the least enjoyable portion ot my 
ll holidays I spent at Great Holt Farm, 
which belongs to my uncle, Mr. Janies 
Herrold. It is some six miles from one of 
the London and South Western Railway 
stations. Tho drive tc it is through beautiful 
well-wooded scenery. The roads are good. 
There is a clear river, where many a big, 
sportive trout is domiciled. The farmhouse 
is an old-fashioned erection, but very com¬ 
fortable for all that, and has been modern¬ 
ised by sundry additions in red brick which 
are not calculated to harmonise with old- 
fashioned country ways. But property must 
be repaired some time, and modern styles 
get introduced. There is a backgi'ound of a 
high range of chalk bills, from the summit 
of which, ou clear days, the shimmer of the 
waters of the English Channel can be seen. 
To mo it was, and is, my idea of Elysinm. 

I well remember my first visit. Town- 
bred. 1 had long indulged a wish to explore 
the beauties hidden away in the country, of 
which I bad read much but seen very little, 
and then only when father treated us to a 
twenty-mile trip by road or rail. My father 
was in business in the City, and could spare 
little time for outings, for which he had no 
real inclination. 

He had a brother with whom he bad 
quarrelled ten years prior to the commence¬ 
ment of my story. Communication between 
them was seldom, and they never visited. 
So I reached twelve years of age without 
knowing much of my uncle James, or of 
bis son, about my own age, Tom Herrold. 

By one of those strange rulings of destiny 
my cousin and I were both sent to the same 
•school, where we soon discovered our 
relationship. Our parents' differences were 
not allowed to stand in our way, and Tom 
and I became great friends. The end of it 
was our parents themselves became recon¬ 
ciled, and I received an Invitation to spend a 
portion of my holidays at Great Holt. 

My father went down with me, and met 
his brother for the first time in ten years. 
They advanced to each other with extended 
arms, and in the hand-clasp which followe<l 
the barrier was broken down, and real or 
fancied wrongs cast to the winds. Tom and 
1 stood by, taking full credit to ourselves for 
having done a clever thing. 

1 must not dwell at too great a length on the 
enjoyments of country life that ensued ; but 
to me it was all new. My uncle’s establish¬ 
ment was that of a plain country gentleman. 
He was an ardent sportsman. The shooting 
and fishing were well worthy the name. He 
occasionally rode to hounds. Then be was 
ou the beat of terms with all his neighbours. 
So we youngsters had a pretty big stretch of 
country open to us. 

Though not exactly a duffer at school, I 
was dreadfully ignorant of all pertaining to 
•country life. ’ This was a point not to be 
lost sight of by radical cousin Tom. 

Tom was the happy possessor of a fiery 
young cob, of which he was justly proud. 
Sleek of coat was he, and of raven blackness. 
Tom could do most anything with him, and 
had named him Blackie. The cob had a 
decided objection to intercourse witli 
strangers. He was not a vicious animal, as 
that term is applied by dealers. I think, 
like his young master, he had an exube¬ 
rance of animM spirits. Strangers, if they 
approached too near his nose, were greeted 
with a playful “ nip.” From a lively young 
cob, on the muscle of one's arm, it was not 
pleasant. One such was enough for me I 


In a week, however, by giving Blackic an 
occasional piece of bread, a lump of sugar, 
or a stump of carrot, he so far unbent as to 
allow me to pat his glossy neck. 

When I saw Tom mounted on his back, 
scouring the country at a gallop, I was filled 
with envy, and would much have liked to 
emulate him. Without conceit I may say I 
have plenty of nerve. In this instance I 
did not see there was much danger in getting 
on the bock of a young, skittish animal, 
which could throw me with ease. So when 
one day Tom suggested I should have a ride 
on Blackie, I was nothing loth. 

We were some distance from home at the 
time, on a large heath which was used for a 
sheep-run. Tom gave the cob a gallop 
round ” to take the extra go out of him,” he 
said. Ill spite of it, I thought Blackie 
looked as if be had still plenty of “go” in 
him when he was ridden back to where I 
had been left standing. It was all very well 
for Tom to say, “Oh, it’s easy enough to 
ride.” He had been educated to it almost 
from infancy. Blackie knew as well as bis 
master a “game ” was on, and entered into 
the fun of it with promptitude. 

It is not easy to mount a horse, even when 
assistance is given, if the animal persists in 
going round and round, stem first, with his 
head for a centre-pivot. So I found it. 
Blackie did not take at all kindly to having 
a strange rider on his back. It was quite 
five minutes before I was in the saddle. I 
then only lay across it like a bag of fiour. 
At last—and to this day I cannot think how 
I accomplished the feat—I did manage to 
sit up. And then I w’as facing the tail 1 

Tom roared with laughter. I didn’t. I 
had no time to decide on what course to 
adopt if I would “gracefully reverse.” 
Blackio arranged it nicely; very much, I 
think, to his own satisfaction, and I perforce 
countenanced it. A wave, or something, 
caused the stern of my equestrian barque to 
violently surge. When I could collect my 
thoughts, I felt a small unit in a big world. 
1 found I was on my back in a great clump 
of heather, which had broken my fall as 
pleasantly as if I had landed on a prodigious 
sponge. If that was being thrown off a 
horse, 1 could only say it was an agreeable 
change in a hitherto somewhat dull ex¬ 
istence. I lost sight of the fact that big 
clumps of heather are not always so conve¬ 
niently placed. 

Tom’s merriment increased. It put me on 
my mettle. 

“ It’s all very well for you to laugh,” I 
cried ; “ but you put me up again, and just 
see if I don't ride him round the heath 1" 

“Ha, ha! I say, it was just prime. You 
turned in the air twice, just like an acrobat. 
Your profession in life is mapped out for you. 
But you want more practice. Up with you 
again, and see if you can’t turn a triple somer¬ 
sault this time.” 

“ I’m going to ride round the heath, if 
you’ll put me up again,” I said, doggedly. 

“Rather! Blackie and I are enjoying the 
fun immensely.” 

“ All right 1 ” I retorted. “ You may laugh; 
but a tumble or two will not cow me.” 

“ Then up with you. See 1 Blackie grows 
impatient.” 

Tom was free with his assistance and 
advice; and I eventually gained the saddle, 
facing the right way. I held on stoutly to the 
bridle, and Blackie stood up perpendicnlarly. 
I clasped his neck lovingly, and he gracefully 
subsided. 


In the meantime Tom had been shouting 
his advice : “ Sit upright, you duffer ! Don't 
bend your bock like a half moon, and don't 
put your nose between his ears—he's not used 
to it I Knees in, toes out I Not your heels, 
man I Oh, my! it's lucky you've not got 
spurs on, else he’d bolt somewhere with you.” 
And so on. Very good advice, I daresay, if 
it had been less impracticable to a duffer like 
me. It was all Sanscrit as far as I compre¬ 
hended, though I got a fair illustration of 
what “ bumping ” the saddle meant. I felt 
as though 1 were rapidly taking new form and 
outline. 

Tom got bold of the bridle rein, and trotted 
the cob a bit. I was never so shaken in my 
life. A few compound railway collisions 
jumbled up together would be a farce to it. 
I only judge by feeling. But I pass on. 

“Now,” presently said Tom, “let’s see 
how you can get on by yourself. Give him 
his head a bit.” 

“ Oh! I say, Tom, not just yet.” I was 
losing confidence. 

“ Don't funk it just as you are beginning 
to find out the saddle.” 

Yes, I was finding it out. It was a rough¬ 
cast, iron saddle, if 1 might judge by feeling. 

“ I—I think I’ll be getting down, Tom. 
Y’ah! Oh 11 say, that was a bump. We’ll— 
wc'll come out another day, Tom.” 

“ You’re funking, Ted. Knew you were 
from the first.” 

“I’m not,” hotly; “only—only-” 

“Then off for a gallop with you!” He 
released the bridle, and “ Smack ! ” bis band 
fell upon Blackie’s fiank. The spirited cob 
sprang forward at a stretching gallop. 

Had there been no adverse circumstances 
there is a fair possibility that, excepting a 
severe shaking from my clumsy way of 
sitting the saddle, nothing very serious would 
have resulted. Blackie would just have pulled 
up when it suited his convenience, which 
would have been at the end of a few hundred 
yards. 

But it is of the unforcs^ecii 
Thst tragic ends are bom ! 

There is an insect known as a forest-fly. 
It is particularly lively about July and August. 
Animals turned loose upon commons (and in 
well-kept paddocks,too !) are often occasioned 
much pain by the attacks of these pests. 
Cows will often go “ cocktailed ” across the 
lea. Horses in charge of carters often “go 
wild,” and act so as to become dangerous: and 
high-spirited animals will often bolt whether 
being ridden or driven. I had these particu¬ 
lars given me on another occasion. 

Some of these pests had attacked the in¬ 
side of Blackie’s fiank, which is a very ten¬ 
der spot with horses. Immediately he began 
kicking and plunging wildly, and snorted with 
rage. Frightened, I again acted Gilpin. It 
was the last straw on the harassed animal’s 
back. He just bolted. Away he went. I 
stuck on—somehow. Better for me, perhaps, 
if I had been thrown. 

My position enabled me to glance back. 
Tom was running after us, wildly waving his 
arms, and shouting something I could not 
understand. 

My object was to hold on until Blackie 
slackened his pace—I supposed be would 
sometime—when I might roll off his back 
with little more than a modicum of danger; 
the present pace meant a broken ne:k. 

For some hundreds of yards Blackie be 
haved like a mad thing—be was indeed mad 
from mingled pain and fright, to which our 
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game with him had, perhaps, contributed 
uot a little. 

Often when impending danger threatens 
we become aware of it by some mysterious 
intuition. It was so with me. It induced 
me to raise my bead, and look where we 
were going. What I saw so paralysed me 
that 1 became incapable of action, and could 
do nothing to turn Blackie from the pitfall 
on before, into which we would otherwise be 
certainly burled. 

Long years ago it was customary in many 
parts of the country to spread large quantities 
of chalk npon the land. This was procured 
from pits dug for the purpose. Some of these 
pits are of considerable extent and depth, 
and they are nearly all still in existence 
throughout the country. They are ever a 
source of danger, especially to the hunt. 
Until within the last few years, many 
situated in open fields were only marked by 
a piece of board painted red stu^ on a pole. 
Many even now arc so marked, but the 
majority are fenced in, and so danger is 
greatly reduced. It was upon one of these un¬ 
fenced pits that Blackie was madly rushing 1 

Unused as I was to the country, I could 
not fail to become fully alive to the danger 
on before. My sole hope of escape was that 


he would swerve either to the right or left. 
But blinded by fright, mad with the torments 
of the insects at his Hanks, and my clinging 
embrace further disconcerting him, be 
galloped straight forward. 

Quick as I had been to realise roy position, 
we were within fifty yards of the pit. The 
amount of mental anguish I felt in the few 
intervening moments before I was on the 
verge of the gull pen cannot depict. I 
loosened my clasp of his neck, and tugged 
frantically at the bridle. I might as well 
have pulled at a mountain. The bit was 
taken between bis teeth, and I only increased 
his fright. Not an inch from his blind coarse 
did he swerve. I seemed glued to the saddle 
—I could not fall off. Only twenty yards — 
only ten—five-another stride. I closed my 
eyes. Then I felt we were launched into 
space, and going down, down, down! Im¬ 
mediately after there was an awful crash. 
Then came a very great darkness. 

I regained consciousness. Tom was bend¬ 
ing over me, his face an ashen grey. He 
was wringing his hands, and in dire distress. 
He kept calling me by name. At first I 
could not reply. Gradually I recovered; and 
so I must shorten the rest of my story. 
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cnaPTEit I. 

HE ParkingtoD Hall Classical and 
Commercial Academy was not quite 
such a big affair as its name would seem to 
imply. It was really a private school of the 
most ordinary kind, owned by Mr. Itudd, and 
conducted by him on the usual principles. 
He was called the Doctor by the boys, but it 
was not known from what university he re¬ 
ceived his title. 

It was not a bad school, on the whole ; the 
boys were tolerably fond of it, so far as it is 
in the nature of boys to be fond of school, 
and they received a tolerable education. 
Perhaps the main feature distinguishing the 
Academy from a hundred similar ones was 
the extra care and supervision exercised over 
the boys. This was made a feature of in the 
prospectus, and Mr. Budd was careful to 
carry ont his undertaking to watch with an 
eye over those boys entrusted to his 

cure. 

The consequence was that the government 
of the school was paternal, not to say grand- 
oibftierly. Whether the boys were to wear 
boots or shoes, overcoats or mackintoshes; 
whether they were to visit the town or not; 
whether it was too wet to be in the play¬ 
ground—these and a hundred similar points 
were decided for them; all they had to do 
was to obey—under heavy penalties. 

But boys are much the same everywhere, 
and if rules are made too strict they are 
pretty sure to be broken. There was one 
rule in particular that was constantly in¬ 
fringed—namely, “ No boy is to contract a 
debt with a town tradesman." 

An excellent rule, but one which it was 
difficult to enforce. What was to prevent 
an impecunious boy from eating his fill at 
Hr. Booker’s shop, and then postponing 
payment (with Mr. Booker’s permission^ till 
he was in funds ? If Mr. Booker didn't 
object, why should Dr. Budd take such an 
interest in matters which really did not con¬ 
cern him ? 


Bt Paul Blake, 

Author (ff “ScAwrf and the World,” “The A'eie Bop," etc. 

This was Peele’s view, and he acted on it. 
Peele was a youngster of fourteen, very often 
hard up, still more often desirous of gratifying 
his appetite for torts. So when he obtained 
leave to visit the town, he used to find bis 
way to Mr. Booker’s, and help to clear the 
counter, regardless of the fact that he hadn’t 
sixpence to bless himself with. 

Mr. Booker, the confectioner, was an easy¬ 
going, good-natured sort of man, who was 
ready enough to do the boys a good turn, and 
postpone asking for payment until it was 
convenient for them to pay. But there is a 
d.awback to giving credit: it is so seldom 
convenient for the debtor to pay. Peele 
found he had so many calls on his purse 
when he found himself in funds: he wanted 
a new bat perhaps, and it was absurd to pay 
away a lot of money for stuff you’d eaten long 
ago, when hero was a chance which might 
never recur of getting a fine bat for five 
shillings. It would be easy to pay Booker's 
bill when Uie money was sent him for going 
home for the holi^ys. His parents sent 
him the second-class fare, and he would go 
third and pay Booker with the difference. 


CHAPTEB n. 

The holidays came, and with it the nsual 
post-office order from home. But therew-ere 
excellent reasons why Mr. Booker should 
still wait for his money for a little time. 
Peele had promised to visit his chief chum, 
Cartwright, for a few days on his way home. 
Frost had set in hard, skating was imminent, 
Cartwright's father had a large pond in his 
grounds, and Peele had no skates! There 
was no time now to write home for more 
money ; he must get the skates and persuade 
Mr. Booker to give him a little longer. 

Mr. Booker looked rather glum when 
Peele made bis request. 

“ You’re sure you’re coming back next 
term ? ’’ he inquired. 

“ Of course,” replied Peele, rather indig¬ 
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My face and hands were covered with 
blood ; and Tom declared afterwards I lookep 
** hideous." 1 think another word would 
have conveyed quite as much meaning, with¬ 
out being so personal. But that was ^ways 
Tom’s way. And, then, it was not until after 
he was assured I was not dead, so I freely 
forgave him. The blood was oozing from 
mi/iio>M of scratches, for I had providentially 
landed in a mass of bushes, amongst which 
twiued a quantity of wild vine. Barring the 
“pruckles" it was a good substitute fCr a 
spring mattress. Had it been otherwise— 
hard ground for instance—well, my story 
would have a different ending, because it 
would have no beginning [ 

It was tragic enough as it was. Poor 
Blackie lay very stili where he had fallen. 
Poor fellow 1 His death was painless; for 
his neck, back, and all four legs were, on 
subsequent examination, found to be broken. 

Tom went for assistance. We did not tell 
the whole truth, I am ashamed to say; and 
uncle looked upon the adventure os acci¬ 
dental : as it really was. It was most 
certainly a providential escape, and kept us 

sober until I returned home. But after- 

well, I must think about that for another 
time. 


nantly. “ I shall be sure to pay you 
directly I come back." 

“ You know how much it is ? ’’ asked the 
confectioner. 

“ About five or six shillings, isn’t it ? " 

“It’s over eleven,” was Mr. Booker's 
reply. 

Peele was astonished and horrified, yet on 
reflection he remembered he had certainly 
eaten a lot of things at one time and another. 
When one doesn’t pay for what one ent!>, 
there seems no reason to stop till one's 
appetite is sated. At any rate, he couldn't 
dispute the bill even if be had really thought 
it exorbitant, for he bad kept no sort of 
account. 

So it was agreed that the matter should 
stand over till the New Year: Peele felt con¬ 
fident then that be would be able to pay his 
debt out of bis Christmas tips. 

The matter faded from his mind during 
the holidays, there were so many things to 
think of. He enjoyed himself extremely, and 
spent his tips in lordly style as usual: not 
all on himself though; he gave his sister 
her usual New Year present, which cost more 
than it had done in previons years. But 
then Cissie was growing op, and expected 
something worth having. Cartwright, too, 
had given him an excellent lod during his 
visit, so Peele felt bound to make him a 
return present. The upshot of it was that 
when he returned to the Classical and Com¬ 
mercial Academy be was not so well off as 
usual at the beginning of a new term. 

It was not until be was actually in the 
train that the remembrance of his debt to 
Booker became importunate. He counted up 
his cash, and saw that it would be impossible 
for him to pay eleven shillings, he hadn't got 
them. Still, be must redeem his promise so 
far as be could, he would pay five shillings on 
account, and the balance when he was next 
in funds. 

But he was uneasy in bis mind. For one 
thing, be did not like breaking bis promise to 
Booker, who really had been very indulgent; 
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for another, be could not help fearing, need- 
lessl; perhaps, that the Doctor might get 
hold of the matter. If so, there \could be a 
row, and no mistake. 

He took an early opportunity of visiting 
the confectioner, but could only offer him 
half-a-crown; subscriptions to the football 
club and other necessary expenses had 
reduced his pocket-money considerably. Mr. 
Booker frowned, and said that when a young 
gentleman says he'll pay directly he comes 
back, the young gentleman ought to. Peele 
did not find it easy to make a retort: he 
ended by promising to try and pay the 
balance in a fortnight. 


CUAPTEB lU. 

And now he began to taste in earnest the 
anxieties of being in debt. He couldn't write 
home for the money ; for one thing, he had 
promised his father the last holidays not to 
get into debt, so he must not divulge his 
previous misdoings. He was obliged to shun 
Hooker’s shop, for he felt ashamed to enter 
it. When the fortnight was up he had only 
a shilling in the world ; an absurd amount 
to send to a prosperous tradesman. Peele 
could not face his creditor, so he wrote him a 
letter in which he appealed for more time, 
and promised to pay cdl he owed os soon os 
possible. 

Then came an event which still further 
tended to render him miserable. Mysterious 
rumours went the round of the school to the 
effect that something was going to happen to 
Cattermole. .\t first blush this seemed un¬ 
likely ; Cattermole had the reputation of 
being a privileged boy; at any rate, he 
performed feats with impunity which would 
have called down wrath on any other boy's 
head. 

Cattermolewas interrogated, but preserved 
an obstinate silence. But it was evident from 
his manner that something was up, and 
various were the exploits attributed to him 
by those who wanted to account for the 
undoubted fact that he was under a cloud. 

The boys were not sorry. Cattermole was 
not popular. His immunity from punish¬ 
ment was supposed to be due to the fact that 
his father was a Major-Ueneral. The fellows 
more than hinted to each other that the 
Doctor and master shut their eyes when 
Cattermole was committing some enormity ; 
it was known for a fact that he not 
infrequently went “down town ” without 
leave, and it seemed impo.ssible that he 
should never be caught. There was no way 
out of the premises except by scaling a wall, 
or going through a door, and the doors were 
always locked. Yet if he had got over the 
wall every time, some boy must have seen him 
even if no master did. Yet he had never 
been seen going or returning. He kept the 
means of Ills exits and entrances a secret, 
though he made no secret of the fact that he 
did visit the town without leave pretty often. 

One morning the thunderbolt felt; Cattcr- 
mule did not come into school. The Doctor 
briefly infonned the boys after prayers that 
“ one of our number,” as he called Cattenuolc, 
had been detected in a long-extended series 
of malpractices, and that he had been ex¬ 
pelled. 

The boys never learned the whole truth of 
the matter; there were rumours of all sorts ; 
but one fact was clearly established—Cattcr- 
niole had broken the rule prohibiting running 
into debt to tradesmen. It was found that 
he owed nearly five pounds altogether. 

Peele’s feelings can be imagined when this 
news reached him. Cattermole expelled! 
and partly for an offence which he himself 
was committing 1 He must see Booker at 
once and make some compromise. 


Owi] 

He obtained leave to go “down town,” and 
made his way to Booker's shop. His recep¬ 
tion was not what he hoped for. 

“ Ob, young gentleman,” was Mr. Booker’s 
greeting, “glad to see you. You’ve come to 
settle up your little account. I’ve no doubt.” 

“ No, Mr. Booker, but I want to speak to 
you about it.” 

And 80 he did at great length, but Mr. 
Booker was not so easily mollified as on other 
occasions. Not unreasonably, be pointed out 
that he couldn’t be expected to wait for ever 
for bis money ; that young gentlemen seldom 
had as much loose cash later on in a term as 
at the beginning; finally ending with the 
awful threat that if the money were not 
forthcoming in a week he must write to Dr. 
Budd. 

Peele left the shop dumbfoundered; Mr. 
Booker went back to his interrupted tea, and 
told his wife what he had done. 

“ But you wouldn’t get the boy into trouble, 
would you t ” exclaimed Mrs. Booker. 

“Why, no, my dear, of course not. But 
it's quite time he paid up, and those boys 
are all so afraid of their master that I expect 
the little hint I’ve given him will make him 
pay up sharp; you see if it don’t.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Peele took the affair much more seriously 
than did Mr. Booker. He lay awake at night 
thinking how he could raise the cash. He 
might sell some of his things, his bat and so 
on, but that would lead to remark. He did 
not want it publicly known that he was in 
pecuniary straits. If it were, he would have a 
dilficulty in borrowing anything. At last he 
hit on a plan for raising the wind which 
promised a temporary respite. 

Suppose he were to borrow small sums 
from various boys under a pledge of secrecy, 
he might make up the required amount with¬ 
out his impccuniosity being publicly known. 
Then he would write home for odd shillings 
and gradually pay off the more pressing 
creditors. Before the end of the term lie 
would be able to repay nearly all if he had 
luck ; at the worst he would get a good tip 
at Easter, and then he would take care that 
he didn’t Bix;nd a penny till he’d wiped off 
every liability. It was a grand idea! 

In five days be had the required sum, less 
eighteenpence. To get that eighteenpence 
took him a day and a half’s manceuvring, but 
at last he had the full amount in his pocket. 
How relieved he felt! Nothing was needed 
now but leave to go down town. 

This ho would easily get; the boys who 
were not in trouble were allowed to go down 
once a week. Peele had not been down since 
his interview with Booker. He settled that 
after afternoon school he would get leave; 
would pay his debt, and be back to tea at 
half-past five, with his mind free from 
anxiety. 

But a terrible blow was in store for him. 
Afternoon school had just begun when the 
Doctor summoned every one to the big 
schoolroom, and demanded to know who had 
thrown a large stone into his greenhouse 
and smashed an orchid. There was silence. 
The Doctor was certain from the position of 
the stone in regard to the hole in the glass, 
that the missile had been thrown from the 
playground—crjo, some boy was guilty. If 
he confessed he would be dealt with com¬ 
paratively lightly; if he did not, the whole 
school must suffer. 

No one confessed, so the Doctor staled that 
no boy was to be allowed to go down town 
for a week. The school felt somewhat re¬ 
lieved—the punishment was not very severe 
—nothing like losing a half-holiday, for 
example. Still, it was a nuisance, and there 
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were loud murmurs against the unknown 
sneak who had let the whole school in for a 
row rather than confess bis misdeed. 

But if the school generally was disgusted 
what were Peele’s sensations ? 

The week’s grace which Booker had given 
him expired &at very day; unless be were 
paid he would write to the Iloctor, and then 
-1 It was terrible ! 

Small attention did Peele give to his les¬ 
sons that afternoon; he was taxing his 
brains to find an expedient for escaping from 
his dilemma. It was no use to write a letur 
to Booker ; the addresses of all letters were 
examined by the Doctor before they were 
despatched, and questions were sure to be 
asked. Even supposing it passed scrutinv, 
what was the use of a letter ? he had once 
before written one, and Booker would bebeve 
DO more in promises to pay. Nor was it 
possible to purchase a money order and send 
him : to do that he must go to the post-ofiice. 
It was equally impossible to go to the Doctor 
and say it was of great importance that he 
should go down town. The Doctor would 
ask why; and his reply would be, to pay a 
debt incurred against rules ! 


CHAPTER T. 

School was over at last, and no way out of 
the difficulty bad occurred to him. Be sat 
at his desk in desperation. 

But sitting at his desk brought him no 
consolation, quite the reverse. When Catter¬ 
mole was expelled there was a general move 
up, and it so happened- that Peele obtained 
the desk at which Cattermole used to sit. 
There was the " C ” which he had carved in 
the lid. The thought of Cattermole and his 
fate was not very comforting at this crisis. 

Ah ! if only be were able to do as Catter¬ 
mole did: go down town whenever he 
liked without discovery ! Still, that was oui 
of the question. With a sigh Peele took a 
sheet of paper out of hie desk and began to 
write a pathetic letter of appeal to Mr. 
Booker ; it was the only thing he could do, 
useless as it seemed. 

He took out his ruler to get at an envelope 
beneath it and then put it back. It stuck 
somewhere and he gave it an angry push. 
There was an ominous c-r-r-r-c-k 1 

“ Scissors 1 I’ve pushed the wretclied 
thing through the back of the desk ! ” thought 
Peele, in dismay. But on looking he could 
discover no sign of injury at the back. He 
threw open the lid to see what had hap¬ 
pened. 

It was certainly curious. The ruler was 
sticking through the back of the desk. He 
pulled it out, and found that a thin piece of 
wood had been carefully inserted so a-s to 
form a false back, about an inch in front of 
the true one. 

Here was a discovery! Peele shut the 
lid quietly and then glanced round. No one 
was near. He opened it aguin, and made a 
careful inspection. 

There was only one object in the hidden 
receptacle of interest to Peele, and that was 
a key. It was a large one, bright and sticky 
with oil. As he looked at it a brilliant in¬ 
spiration flashed into his mind. Now be 
understood Cattermole’s mysterious success 
in evading capture when making his excur¬ 
sions down town. He possessed a key of the 
yard door, and this was the very key ! 

Wonder at Cattermole’s cheek was Peele s 
first feeling: then admiration for his ing^ 
nuity. How splendidly he had kept his 
secret: how easy to do so with a beautifu' 
secret hiding-place whose existence couW 
only have been discovered by accident! 

Peele handled the key wi^ interest. His 
finding it at that moment seemed so extra- 
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ordinary a coincidence that it almost looked 
as if he ought to make use of it. At any 
rate, there would be no harm in seeing if his 
surmise that this key was the key of the yard 
gate was correct. 

He slipped it into his pocket, and put back 
his paper and envelope into bis desk. There 
was no one in the yard: all the boys were in 
the playgronnd. It was easy to gain the 
door unseen ; the door itself happened to be 
out of sight of every window. 

Tremblingly he inserted the key and turned 
it. There was no doubt about its titling the 
lock, which llew back at once. Peele was 
about to lock it again and bolt back to the 
schoolroom in a fright, when a sudden impulse 
made him push the door open. The coast 
was clear. 

The best thing he could do now was to 
chance it. He could run to Hooker’s and be 
back in twenty minutes. Ho one would ever 
know. 

He drew out the key and quietly shut the 
door. He hesitated for a moment whether 
he should lock the door or not. He decided 
it was wiser to lock it, in ease any one might 
have occasion to use it and find it open, which 
would be suspicious. With his key be could 
open it readily on his retom. So be locked 
the door silently, turned his face to the 
town, and scudd^ down the shrubbery path. 


CHAPTER n. 

How he ran! he had never made such 
good time before. When he reached Mr. 
Booker’s shop he was too much out of 
breath to speak; he could only subside into 
a chair and haul the money out of bis 
pockets. 

Mr. Hooker was the picture of surprise. 
“Why, dear me,” he exclaimed, “ there was 
no such hurry as all that.’’ 

*• You said you’d tell the Doctor,” gasped 
Peele. 

“Yes, so I did; but, bless your young 
heart, I didn’t mean it.” 

Peele rose, still panting. ” I mus get 
back,” he said. 

“ Don’t hurry so,” replied the good-natured 
confectioner; ” sit down and get your breath 
a bit. Here, try one of these jam rolls. We 


I T you wish for his name 
And approximate weight 
It was Slogger. The same, 

1 regret to relate, 

Was a hulking, inveterate bully. 

Who scaled about thirteen-stone eight. 

Wearing large-patterned bags, 

Smoking secret cheroots. 

The suppression of fags — 

Were his chosen pursuits ; 

Hence he carried an ovcr-gi'own ash-plant 
And wore large, anatomical boots. 

But the worm has been known. 

On occasion, to turn ; 

Bren fags, tho’ not prone 
To vendetta, will yearn 
To take points off a bully, who labours 
Too keenly their hatred to earn. 
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won’t say anything about the money for it 
this time.” 

But Peele was in no mood for jam rolls. 
His one idea was to get safe back to the 
Classical and Commercial Academy. He 
hastily declined the proffered dainty and set 
off home, his mind filled with fear of detec¬ 
tion, mingled with disgust at having run such 
a terrible ridk without any necessity, as it 
proved. 

How be wished that he had never found 
that key! If he had but thought for a 
moment, it was much better to be discovered 
to be in debt than to risk being caught 
breaking bounds in this barefaced way. 
Once home safe, he would throw the key 
over the wall. 

He had almost reached the gate when he 
received a shock that nearly settled him. 
Bight in front of him he caught sight of the 
Doctor’s wife and daughter on their way to 
the town. In a moment Peele was over the 
paling which bounded tho road. He lay 
quite still till he thought they had passed, 
then crept forwards a few yards until he 
was sure he was safe before venturing over 
the palings again. Then he ran on at his 
old pace. 

It seemed half an hour to him before 
he reached the door. He put his hand 
into bis pocket for the key. It was gone I 

For a moment be could not even think. 
Then he recovered himself and searched all 
his pockets. In vain, the key was lost! 

Where oonld he have lost it ? There was 
only one probable spot: by the palings 
which he had scrambled over. But it was 
now growing dark ; by the time he had re¬ 
turned to the palings and bunted for the key 
it would be teatime and bis absence would 
be discovered. It was out of the question 
to go and look for it; he must be in the 
house in five minutes, or all was lost. 

For three minutes he stood at tho door, 
helpless, despairing. The wall was too high 
to climb, and there were no overhanging 
branches. Then he made up his mind to 
give it up ; there was nothing to be done but 
be caught ignominiously. He walked round 
to the front door and rang the visitors’ bell. 
In two minutes more he would be before the 
Doctor. 

The door was opened by a servant whose 
face was not familiar to him ; in fact, she 


was a new importation from Ireland. She 
looked a little surprised at seeing only a 
boy at the door, and greeted him with “ What 
do you want ? ” 

“ The Doctor," replied Peele, helplessly. 

” ’Deed, then, the Doctor is out, and the 
missis and miss too. Would you like to 
wait ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, I’ll wait,” replied Peele, with 
gleam of hope. The girl showed him iutoc’'^ 
the. breakfast-room and gave him a chair. 

“ minutes,” she said, 

” and rlvtell him you’re here soon os ever 
be comes in;” Then she left the room. 

She was scarcely gone before Peele was on 
his feet. There was a way of escape now; 
he had only to go thrqi^ the Doctor's 
private room to reach the Kaircase, on ttie 
landing of which was a dooi^Ieading to the 
boys’ Itedrooms. The smaller staircase at 
the end of the corridor led to the lavatory 
where the boys prepared for tea. In another 
minute they would be .pouring in, and his 
presence there would, unnoticed in the 
general rush. 

His programme 1^3 carried ont without 
mishap, and who can paint his relief as he 
plunged his face into a basin of water, tho 
boys Itr'^ing around him, and not one of 
them aware of bis escapade 1 
The Doctor was detained in the town till 
night, and the «arele88 servant never thought 
of mentioning that a boy bad called to see 
him. When she remembered it next day she 
thought it wiser to hold her tongue for fear 
of reprimand for not mentioning it earlier. 
Peele was careful to avoid her for a few weeks, 
though it was an excess of caution on his 
part, for she soon forgot the incident entirely. 

So Peele escaped without punishment. 
Well, perhaps that is scarcely ^e fact; he 
had received sufficient puni^ment to last 
him a good time, if mental worry and terror 
merit the word. That he thonght they were 
decidedly unpleasant is clear from the fact 
that he resolved never to get into debt again, 
and never to make unauthorised excursions 
down town. It was easy to keep the latter 
resolve, for he could never find the lost key. 
As regards the former, he led such a liU 
before he could manage to pay off his various 
creditors in the school, that it wouhl liave 
needed a very strong temptation to make 
him ever tiy and borrow again. 



BOABSIHG-SCHOOL BALLADS. 

By C. E. Johnstoke, b a. 

ni.— THE BULLY. 

So they met, and resolved 
To throw off, by intrigue. 

Slogger’s yoke, which involved 
So much pain and fatigue ; 

And they formed themselves into a union 
Called Th^ Fag's Indivisible League. 

Nevermore to obey 
(Besolution the first) 

His injunctions. Were they 
To be tamely coerced 

By this brute ? No! They hurled their 
defiance 

In bis teeth ! and prepared for the worst. 

They proceeded to toss 
With a view to decide 
Who, as chairman or boss, 

O’er the League should preside ; 

And the lot fell on Jenkinson minor. 

Who was straightway uplifted with pride. 


On the WTiggling point 
Of a corkscrew they swore, 

By their hardships conjoint. 

That henceforth nevermore 
Would they eat either bull's-eyes or toffee, 
Till their vengeance bad smitten him sore. 

So it happened next day, 

When he called for a fag, 

That none came to obey, 

Save the voice of a wag. 

Who advised him to try shouting louder, 

Or to signal by waving a flag. 

Then in wrath he uprose 
And fared forth in pursuit; 

On the ears of his foes 
Fell bis furious hoot, 

Like the trompet-note, calling to battle 
The nervous but eager recruit. 
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When he first came in sight, 

They all deemed it disci'eet 
To betake them to flight, 

Being speedy of feet; 

But a smile played round Jenkinson’s 
features, 

As he gracefully led the retreat. 

Slogger, dumpy and stout, 

Large of waist, double-chinned, 

Soon stopped running, to shout 
(Whereat all of them grinned) 

Awful threats of most horrible tortures, 
Being longer of tongue than of wind. 

Then the fugitive grdup 
Turned and facad him at bay ; 

With one ear-splitting “ whoop 
Thay rushed straight for their prey ; 

And Slogger saw stars for a moment, 

Then prostrate and motionless lay. 

That his perfect repose 
Might be fully assured, 

With stout whipcord his toes 
And his hands they secured, 

While Jenkinson playfully gagged him 
With a tennis-ball, somewhat matured. 


Next they held a durbar, 

Skting round on his shins ; 

AniMo feather and tar 
Him resolved, for his sins, 

So they carefully tarred him with treacle. 
And feathered him over w'ith whins. 

And they pinned to his breast 
An inscription or brand. 

That was fitly expressed 
With magniloquence grand, 

And their president Jenkinson signed it, 

In an elegant copybook hand. 

“ Pause, stranger, and wait 
Till you realise well 
The deplorable fate. 

Which here swiftly befell 
One who rashly incurred the displeasure 
Of the F.'s Indivisible L.” 

Then they hurried away, 

Leaving Slogger to gnash 
His large teeth. “ 1 will day 

Those young brutes when I thrash ! ” 

For the treacle had ruined bis whiskers, 
And a small but much-oherisbed mous¬ 
tache. 


They had reason ere long 
Their rash deed to deplore; 

His resentment was strong. 

And he thirsted for gore ; 

So they each got a terrible licking, 

Which left them elated, tho’ sore. 

For in spite of the pain 
They had made it quite clear 
That they never again 
Would let him domineer. 

And Jenkinson gained an ovation 

When he called on the League for a cheer. 

Moral. 

Darkest clouds, we are told, 

Prove full oft silver-lined, 

So take heart and be bold 
Even though you should find, 

When you manfully cut them asunder, 

The stout ash-plant is lurking behind. 

Likewise be not too swift 
The small lioy to oppress ; 

Lest his heart be uplift 
With a hope of success, 

And he enter a vigorous protest 

Which may land you at last in a mess. 


-—- 

A FEABSOME EKCOUHTER. 

A BIT OF A LETTER FROM MY COUSIN JACK. 


H e was always a tremendous fellow for 
writing, was Jack. At one time I used 
to keep most of his letters to me, for I thought 
them very amusing. In fact 1 used to look 
up to Jack, as destined to be a great author 
some day, and worshipped him accordingly. 
Not long ago, I was making a clearance 
amongst my papers, and glancing through 
several bundles of his epistles before burning 
them, I came upon the following bit, which 
I tore out of one, and which, I remember, he 
wrote when he was preparing for Sandhurst. 
It interested me highly as a boy, and what 
amused me then may amuse others of a 
similar age now. Who knows ? 

"We call ourselves a club,” wrote Jack, 
*' we lads, when we meet after the day’s 
work in the common room at our crammer’s, 
where we are all preparing for our exams, to 
get us into Sandhurst, Cooper’s Hill, etc. 
He (tho crammer) is a genial man on the 
whole, as genial, I suppose, as a crammer 
can be, and he sometimes joins our party of 
an evening. Occasionally be brings in a 
friend for an hour or so, and the other night 
be brought an old army doctor, a capital 
chap, who told us a queer adventure which 
happened to himself in India. He was led 
to do 80 by Hillston happening to mention 
India as affording the finest field, in his 
opinion, for sport, and hoped some day that 
his lines would be cast there—he longed to 
go to India. 

“ Whereupon the doctor broke out with a 
genial smile, 

" ‘ Too are quite right, sir. It’s a great 
country for a young man if he will only be 
reasonable and lead a steady life. In most 
cases the fellows who don't get on there are 
fellows who don’t get on anywhere. How¬ 
ever, I’m not going to bore you with a lec¬ 
ture, bat India reminds me of a little adven¬ 
ture 1 had with—well! I won’t tell you what 
with yet, because that would be letting the 
oat out of the bag too soon, as you’ll see. I 
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once had an encounter which, but for the 
comical side of it, might have proved a very 
ugly one for me.’ 

*• We shouted for the story, of course, at' 
once, and here it is, as well as 1 can remem¬ 
ber. 

" ‘ The affair happened,' the doctor began, 
‘at Meerut, when 1 was in the fiSrd Lancers, 
and quartered there. 1 was living in a bunga¬ 
low with two young subs-excellent follows, 
and though much my juniors, great friends 
of mine. You may, or may not, know that 
Indian bungalows have their culinary de¬ 
partments removed some distance away from 
the main building, much as our stables are 
here ; cook-houses they are called out there, 
and they are of a very primitive construc¬ 
tion. 

‘“On returning one evening late from 
hospital duties, 1 found my two friends had 
turned in, bnt as I was not sleepy I sat down 
to write certain reports necessary to be sent 
in early next day. I had, 1 suppose, been 
busily engaged for half an hour, when the 
echoes of the night were made hideous by 
terrific shrieks and yells, coming from the 
direction of the cook-house, some fifty yards 
distant. It awoke both my chums, who 
called out through the thin partitions : 

‘‘ ‘ “ What’s the shindy, doctor ? ” 

‘‘‘“Oh,” replied I, “only some scare 
among the natives. When you’ve been in 
India as long as I have you’ll get accustomed 
to this sort of thing now and then. Go to 
sleep, boys; go to sleep I ” 

“ ‘ But the row continued, and presently 
my hitmagar, looking, in spite of bis dark 
skin, nearly as white as his turban, rushed 
in from the verandah, crying in the most 
abject tones of fear; 

“ ‘ “ Oh, Sahib, Sahib 1 Debbil loose in 
cook-hoose I flying debbil I flying round ceil¬ 
ing ! flying mad 1 He got shiny head I shiny 
like moon I ” and the man was all but faint¬ 
ing from fright. 


“ I was naturally a little taken aback by this 
startling announcement, and asked the man 
what on earth he meant, but he only answered 
in more abject tones than before : 

“ ‘ You’re not undressed yet, are you, 
doctor?’ was the inquiry from the next 
apartment. ‘ You go and see what's up, like a 
good fellow, and let us go to sleep again, and 
Lad luck to the beggars !' 

“ Of course I volunteered at once, for perhaps 
my profession accustoms me to give more 
consideration to the fears and apjieats of 
humanity generally than a layman would. 
Anyway, I responded now, and told the 
kitmagar to go on in front and show me 
what he meant. He reluctantly led the way 
down the steps of the verandah, just visible 
by a ray of light from the room. 

“ As i followed him, amidst some chaff from 
my friends about taking care ‘ Sheetan ’ 
didn't fly away with me, 1 seized one of their 
sabres standing in a comer, unsheathed it, 
and, with a candle in the other band, went 
out into the starlit night: bat the native had 
disappeared. Having given the alarm, his 
fear of the evil one was too much for him, 
and he had bolted. 

“Smothered human cries, however, still 
came from the cook-house, mingled with a 
tremendous clatter and rattle, as of pots and 
pans and furnitoro being upset and flung 
about. This guided me across the inter¬ 
vening space in the compound, and grew 
louder and louder as I approached the door 
of the cook-house. 

“ Pushing it open cautiously with the band 
which was holding the candle, and knowing 
not what to expeot, I prepared myself for 
any emergency. The place was in utter 
darkness, and in an instant my light was 
extinguished by a rush of wind, and some¬ 
thing whizzing by close to my face, some¬ 
thing that by the flash of light before the 
candle was knocked oat of my hand seemed 
to shine like a huge metal ball. I involun- 
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tarilj struck at it with the sabre, hut missed 
it, and it was round the other side of the 
room instant!;. Once or twice this was 
repeated; first the thing, whatever it was, 
whizzed past me, as it seemed, above m; head, 
then low down on the ground, but always 
with a tremendous rush and clatter, as it 
banged against the walls or came in contact 
with the furniture or utensils. Several times 
1 made ineffectual attempts to strike it, but 
at last, by luck, I caught it a tremendous 
whack with the sabre as it swirled by me, 
and I beard it fall with a heavy thud on the 
floor. 

“ I should add that now and again, despite 
the darkness, 1 had a glimpse of that same 
ghastly, moon-shaped light about it which I 
hod noticed at first, and which the native 
had described as ‘ shinyhead; shiny like 
moon 1 ’ 

“‘Here, hallo! help! one of you fellows! 
Ck>me down, bring a light, I don’t know 
what's happened ! ’ I shouted, as 1 stepped 
out from the open door. Before any answer 
came, a whining piteous voice from within 
the kitchen cried, ‘ Oh I Sahib I Sahib! I 
poor man I I nearly die 1 debbil claw me! 
debbil kill poor man ! Sahib, mercy great 
gentleman. Sahib, help poor man!’ and so on. 

“ I was utterly bewildered ; could not make 
out what on earth bad been going on, but I 
continued shouting lustily again and again. 
At last a lantern appeared carried by my 
syce or horsekeeper, and, calling to him to 
hurry up, wc entered the cook-house together. 
I leading the way of course, for the s(/i c had 
now contracted some of the general terror. 
My first step forward stumbled on something 
soft, whilst my other foot clanked against 
metal. 

“ The lantern then revealed, lying motionless 
upon the ground, a huge cat-like animal with 
an enormous tail, and its head covered down 
to the shoulders by a big diattie, or metal 
vessel made of polished tin. 


“ For a minute 1 could not understand the 
case, as we doctors say, but, on examination, 
1 saw that the beast hod evidently rammed 
its head through the narrow neck of the 
chattie, and had been there held like a rat 
in a trap. The nose and jaw had doubtless 
slipped in readily enough, but the projecting 
angle of the bones of the jowl bad pre¬ 
vented the animal from withdrawing its head 
again. Then of course, terrified, half-stifled, 
and blinded, after trying vainly to release 
itself with its paws, it had sprung and 
rushed hither and thither, round and about 
the kitchen, like an enormous frantic bat. 

“ Oathering courage from seeing me hand¬ 
ling it, the natives approached, kindled more 
light, and broke into a jabbering chorus of 
wonder and admiration at my amazing pluck 
in slaying the brute. This 1 found I had 
done by the lucky slash I delivered with the 
sword. It had severed the spinal column 
just behind the shoulders. 

“ Seeing that the animal was quite dead, the 
syce held it firmly, whilst I, with a bit of 
a wrench, managed to slip the cliattie clear 
over the jaw. To speak professionally again, 
my rapid diagnosis proved correct, for upon 
the testimony of the assistant cook (the 
fellow wailing and crying in the corner, and 
who, in the scrimmage, had got himself 
clawed freely before he could escape), it 
seemed that the metal pot had been full of 
milk, which had been placed aside in a cool 
corner near the kitchen range. In the 
darkness the prowling beast had got at this, 
and at first being able to lap the milk easily 
near the top, had, as the tempting drink 
grew less, shoved his nose down and down, 
lower and lower, until he had squeezed the 
whole of his head in, and then lie could not 
get it back. The animal was an enormous 
wild tom-cat. grey, with black stripes like a 
tiger’s, and measuring from fail-tip to nose 
at least three and a half feet, a formidable 
beast truly, but now harmless as a mouse. 


“ My friends up at the bungalow had either 
been too sleep; to hear my calls for help, or 
too lazy to attend to them, and as they 
hadn't appeared, I thought I would have a 
bit of a joke with them. I rammed the pot 
over the beast's head again, caught it up by 
the tail, flung it' over my shoulder and 
returned. On the threshold, however, at the 
top of the steps of the verandah, I was 
met by one of my lazy subs in bis 
pajamas, armed with a thick stiok and a 
lantern. 

“ ‘ Oh ! here you are 1 ’ he sud, ' I was 
just coming to rescue you from his clutches! 
Why, what in the name of mischief have 
yon got there ? ' he added, as be caught sight 
of my burden. 

“‘Why, I’ve caught him and killed him. 
and here he is. Look at him, my boy! 
then you’ll know him again when you meet 
him next time. Mind be don’t bite you! 
Whoo! ’ and I swung the dead cat round my 
friend's head as I passed on to the other 
chap's sleeping quarters, where I went 
through some similar fooling. They both 
rounded on me then, and when I told them 
the story, they wouldn't believe it. They 
declared I had crammed the beast's head 
into the chattie, thinking to frighten then 
as well as the natives. 

“ After all, it did seem unlikely that the 
animal bad done it himself, but 1 think to 
this hour that when the story got abroad, 
and the natives the next day crowded round 
the dead carcase, with a pot on his head, 
many of them believed to the last that I 
had slain the evil one, and that but for me, 
and my wonderful bravery, more mischief 
would have come of it—as, indeed, was very 
likely, looking at the ugly claws. Had 
Shakespeare ever seen such an animal, or 
assisted at my encounter with it, he would 
have been scarcely so uncomplimentary as 
he is, when he speaks of ladies, sometimes 
being ‘ wild cats in- their kitchen ! ’ ” 




HOW TO MAKE A TELEPHONE AND FIX IT DP WHEN MADE. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 
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I N a former number of “ our ” paper I gave 
a short article on how to rig up a simple 
telephone (No. 588, part for May 18!)0). 
and the little instrument there described is 
sufficiently effective to cause amusement tc 
many readers, as I hope it has done. But 
although it may be greatly assisted in offici- 
ency by the method of carrying the connect¬ 
ing cord given by a correspondent and 
mentioned on page C72 (No. COl, August 
part, 18'JO), it can never attempt to enter into 
competition with the real thing, which not 
only is far more interesting to make, and in 
manner of working when made, but lends 
itself to many wonderful experiments in 
which you get the sciences of acoustics and 
electricity and magnetism all mixed together, 
and working one into another. Even the real 
telephone is one of the simplest of all scien¬ 
tific instruments to mike, and is capable of 
being made of the simplest and most 
commonplace material; and as, if there is 
any part that you cannot make, you can buy 
it very cheaply from a dealer, it i.s obvious 
that hardly any instrument lends itself so 
completely to home manufacture, even by 
unskilful hands. 

The principle on which the telephone 
Works is so simple that it is rather wonderful 
the idea did not occur to anyone long be- 
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fore it actually did so; and this proves that 
any one of 3 -ou who takes up the science 
of electricity and magnetism may, if he 
thoroughly master what principles are in¬ 
volved in what he does., suddenly discover 
some simple application of the old laws, 
which will not only enrich his fellow-incn, 
but bring him a big fortune at the same time. 

The telephone's action simply consists in 
the fact that when a piece of thin iron plate 
is made to move in front of a magnet, current.^ 
of electricity are generated in a coil of 
insulated wire wound round the magnet. 
This is, you will observe, the exact reverse 
of what happens when you make an electro¬ 
magnet by passing a current of electricity 
round a piece of soft iron. It is nearly 
always the case that when the working of an 
instrument founded on a natural law is true, 
you can work it the reverse way if you like, 
and the converse is also true —so in this 
case either the current makes the soft iron 
into a magnet, or the magnet makes a 
current in the wire. But, unfortunately, the 
current in the wire round the permanent 
magnet only takes place either when the 
magnetism of the magnet is increased or 
«Uminished, and only for an instant of time; 
in short, in accordance with the law of the 
“ conservation of energy,’’ about which some 


of you will know, you must do some work, 
produce some form of energy, in order to 
create a current in the wire. I mention this 
because I foresee that as soon as this article 
comes out I shall get heaps of letters from 
ingeniou.s youths suggesting that if the 
current of electricity in the wire round the 
magnet is continuous, why can’t you work a 
motor, etc., and so obtain perpetu^ motion .’ 
Well, it certainly seems rather odd that, 
granted that, as all scientists tell us, accord¬ 
ing to Ampere’s theory, we have a currecl 
circulating round each pole of a permanent 
magnet, we cannot do something with it. 
But at present no means have been dis¬ 
covered for utilising that current without 
calling in the aid of more work, and probably 
none ever will be. 

But the fact of currents being produced in 
the coil of wire surrounding the magnet, 
when the magnetism thereof is either lessened 
or increased, is quite enough to insure llie 
efficient working of several instruments— 
tlie telephone and microphone among the 
number. 

To return to the former, ^'heu we have 
created our current in the insulated wire 
surrounding the magnet, we conduct it along 
a double wire to another magnet round which 
the coil go”s. Thus we send a current round 
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that magoet, the conseqaence of which is, of 
course, that the strength of that magnet is 
increased or diminished by the increase or 
diminution of the current, and this attracts 
or lets go another thin iron plate placed in 
front of magnet No. 2, so that even if magnet 
No. 1 is miles away from magnet No. 2, the 
movements of plate No. 1 are accurately re¬ 
produced in plate No. 2. Now the sound 
part of the business has to come in. You 
know when we talk to a metal plate which is 
free to vibrate it will do so more or less 
according to the noise we make, just as the 
parchment tympanum in your toy telephone 
does—you can feel it do so if you put your 
finger on it lightly while talking—and there¬ 
fore the plate in front of the magnet vibrates 
backwards and forwards as we talk to it, 
nearer or closer to the magnet. But then 
we stated just now that that produced a 
current in the wire, and this acting on the 
magnet in the instrument far away made the 
other plate to vibrate in the same way as the 
plate we are talking to. Now, just as the 
sound of your voice produces the motion of 
the plate you are talking to, so the motion of 
the other plate reproduces the sound of your 
voice, which is heard by a person listening 
at the other telephone though he may be 
miles and miles away. This is the whole 
explanation of the theory of the telephone; 
now for its practical construction. 

To make the case in the simplest possible 
way we shall merely require a tooth-powder 
box of the usual size, with which any 
chemist will supply you, and a cardboard 
tnbe about 6 inches long and 4 inch internal 
diameter. The latter you will probably be 
able to get from a photographer, as sensitised 
paper is sold rolled on them. If not, you can 
construct one by glueing successive layers of 
stout brown paper over a roller—of course, 
not glueing the first layer, or it will stick to the 
roller—letting each roll dry before the next is 
put on. You will require a roll of this about 
a inches long, as before, and in the centre of 
the bottom of your tooth-powder box you 
must cut a hole (with a fret-saw you can 
easily do this) just large enough to admit the 
end of the tube. You will have to glue it in 
its place presently, but had better not do that 
until the interior work is done. 

The next thing is to procure two bar 
magnets, circular in form, diameter either } 
inch or | inch, the latter preferably, but these 
are more expensive, being 3s. a pair, while 
those ^ inch in diameter are only Is. 

You can get these, and all other parts of 
telephones (including cases cut all ready for 
use, if you do not want the trouble of 
building them up), from either CoxtkCo., 11 
Fetter Lane, F.C., or the Scientific Alliance, 

7 and 8 Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, E.C. 
These businesses are managed respectively by 
Messrs. H. E. J. Dale, whom 1 mentioned 
in my former articles, and who were suc¬ 
ceeded by Messrs. Price & Co., who advertise 
on cover of “B. O.P.” I mention these 
three firms because I generally receive a 
heap of letters asking where the simplest 
electrical or photographic requisites can be 
obtained. 

The magnets having been procured, you 
have now either to make two bobbins to fit 
them and hold the coil of wire, or to buy two 
ready-made. As they only cost 4d. per pair, 

1 recommend the last course. If you make 
them, they must be made just as the bobbins 
on the electro-magnet of the motor were 
made (vide page 555, Vol. XIII. June part, 
1891)—that is, by sticking two little discs of 
cardboard to a roll of thin paper wound 
round the end of the magnet, the circles 
having holes cut in them to admit the 
magnet. 

The wire Is No. 36 B.W.O., and costs about 
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Is. per ounce; you want half an ounce 
(from 40 to 50 yards) for each telephone. You 
must wind it on the bobbins with extreme 
care ; it is not merely a question of handling 
it so roughly as to break the wire in half, 
bat if a “kink” forms in the wire (and 
“kinks ” will keep on forming if you don’t 
take care), the wire will almost infallibly 
break at that point, it it is not bent right 
again directly with great caution. Further¬ 
more, if the wire does “ go,” the silk does 
not always show it; so you might have a 
break, which would ruin the action of your 
telephone, without knowing where it was. 

If the wire does break, yooi must solder the 
ends as directed in former papers ; but with 
this fine wire you will find it a difficult and 
unpleasant job, so I recommend you on all 
accounts to take care and not break the wire. 

Before starting to wind on the wire put 
the magnets through the boles in the bottom 
of the tooth-powder boxes, and into the 
tubes, and sc make the bobbins that when 
the end of tbe magnet is just level with the 
edge of the side of tbe box the bobbins are 
about 4 inch from the end of the magnet on 
one side, and a similar distance from the 
bottom of the box on the other. This gives 
a breadth for the reel of about | inch, the 
diameter of tbe ends being about ^ inch, or 
1 inch if you like. Tbe adjustment of the 
reels has, obviously, to be done before the 
glue is cold; they are then left to dry and the 
wire afterwards wound on, leaving a length 
of about 6 inches over at each end of the 
coil. 

Now get a roller of wood just so thick as 
will slip rather stiffly into the cardboard 
tu be. Cut off a bit about an inch long, and 
bore through it (a hot poker will accomplish 
this, failing a brace, which is the best thing) 
a hole in the centre, exactly the size for the 
magnet to slip into it rather tightly. On each 
side of this bole two little holes are bored 
for the wires to pass through, and the roller 
is then glued into the tube at the end where 
tbe latter slips into the box. Now put the 
magnet into the hole in the middle, and the 
two ends of the coil (which must have been 
kept from coming undone by carefully tying 
the end of the wire) through the little holes, 
and out at the other end of the tube. Here 
I recommend you to fix another bit of 
roller, exactly like the other, and put magnet 
and wires through that also. This will keep 
the magnet steadier. The object of using a 
tube and two separate bits of roller is that 
mthout a special instrument you would 
never succeed in boring a large hole and 
two little ones through a long roller. If you 
can do so, by all means use a roller 5 inches 
long instead of the tube. 

The magnet has now to be adjusted so that 
its edge is just below the level of the side of 
the box. We go to a photographer’s and 
purchase a “ferrotype plate.” which is 
simply a thin sheet of iron covered with 
lacquer, and will cost about 2d., and from it 
we cut two circles—each exactly the size of 
the interior of the top of the tooth-powder 
box. They must be cut entirely without 
“ kinking ” the plate—any bends, or even 
creases, will impair its efficiency. Tbe best 
plan is to draw the circles on paper, stick it 
to the plate, cut out the circles by the lines 
on the paper, and then get the paper off 
again by soaking in hot water. Now when 
this is placed on the rim of the inside of the 
box, and the lid shut down over it, the rim 
of the lid will keep it tight all round, but the 
centre will be free to move. At the centre, 
underneath tbe plate, is the magnet, which 
is fixed at just such a distance that it can 
attract the plate, but not so close but that 
the centre of tbe plate is free to vibrate 
without impediment. You now have to put 



the reel on the end of the magnet (after it 
has been inserted in the roller or tube and 
tbe end pushed through the hole in tbe 
bottom of the tooth-powder box), and pass 
the ends of the coil out through the bottom 
of the box, and down through the roller or 
tube to the other end. The lid of the box 
has a circular hole cut in the centre, about 
i- inch in diameter; but here there is a slight 
difficulty to be overcome, owing to tbe fact 
that the lids of the majority of tooth-powder 
boxes are thicker in the middle than at the 
sides, and consequently the centre is apt to 
press on the centre of the ferrotype plate, thus 
preventing it from vibrating properly. To 
obviate this, which is a fatal objection, you 
must cut the centre of tbe lid right out. leav¬ 
ing only the rim, about ^ inch broad, and 
on this you must stick a circular piece of thin 
wood the same size as tbe outside of tbe lid, 
and about ^ inch thick. In tbe centre of this 
cut tbe A-inch bole. 

That naving been accomplished, the next 
thing is to put the ferrotype plate in its 
proper position, place the top of the box over 
it, and fasten it down tightly with very fine 
screws through tbe rim into tbe side of the 
box. Tbe magnet moat now be adjnsted so 
that the centre of the ferrotype plate does 
not touch it, supposing that that baa not al¬ 
ready been done, and when the right point is 
found, the roller, or tube, and magnet are 
firmly fastened in that position. That end 
of the telephone is now completed, except 
that two binding screws are screwed into the 
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holes at tbe opposite end of the roller to that 
at which the tooth-powder box is fastened, 
the wires from the coil being twisted round 
the bottom of the screws before they are in¬ 
serted. To tho tops of the screws (shown at 
B. B in fig. 1) are fastened the ends of the 
line wire in the usual way when the tele¬ 
phones are put op. 

(To b* nntiti¥rd.) 
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H ow do ;oa treat your hair ? If I were to 
ask my readers this question, the most 
truthful answer nine out of every ten boys 
could make would be embodied in the simple 
word “ Anyhow.” 

Yes, you treat it just anyhow. You do not 
even let it hang as it grew. If you comb it 
and brush it about once a day more or less 
often, you think you have done enough, and 
very often this is done begrudgingly. When 
washing the face of a morning you may wash 
up to the roots of the hair, but you are 
careful to go no farther. ” Trespassers will 
be prosecuted ” seems, figuratively speaking, 
to be written up above your brow where the 
hair begins, just as we see a notice board at 
the entrance to a wood or forest. 

I do not mean to go into the anatomy or 
physiology of the hair in this short paper. I 
prefer to give yon a few useful hints as to the 
treatment of the hair for growth and beauty. 
There is no harm, however, in your remem¬ 
bering that each hair grows from the inside 
of a kind of bulb, shaped not unlike the 
ordinary Florenoe-oil fiasks of the grocers’ 
shops. Thai the root of each hair is supplied 
with two little rivers of blood, one flowing 
towards it to feed and nourish it, and called 
an artery, the other—a vein—anastomosing 
(dictionary, please) with the branchlets of 
this very, very tiny artery, and flowing down¬ 
wards to join bigger veins on their way back 
to the heart. 

The hair-bulb is also supplied with a nerve. 
Over and above all this there are two little 
glands, the mouths of which open into the 
Florence-fiask-like aoc from which the hair 
grows. The office of these glands is to 
secrete a kind of lubricating oil that runs 
along the whole length of the hair, thus 
giving it that shining glossy appearance 
which it should always have in health, inde¬ 
pendent of any touch of pomade or oil. It 
prevents the down that grows on every hair 
all along, from getting clogged with filth or 
dust. 

From what little I have told you, then, of 
the structure and anatomy of a hair, you 
will be able to learn a little about its treat¬ 
ment. It will readily occur to you that the 
tiny blood-vessels placed around the root of 
the hair by nature were put there for its 
nourishment, and that unless the capillary 
artery and vein be themselves fresh and 
healthy they cannot do their duty by the 
hair. 

Again, you will understand that the little 
glands placed close by the hair-roots cannot 
secrete healthy lubricating oil if they be not 
in good form. 

Furthermore, I likened the pit, or depres¬ 
sion, from which each hair grows to a Florence 
Hask. Well, you will have no difficulty in 
understanding that the mouth of this fiask 
may get filled over with dirt—clogged, in fact. 
You can easily believe, therefore, that the very 
simplest plan of treating the hair would lie 
in the use of brush and comb and an occa¬ 
sional washing. The brush, you see. stimu¬ 
lates the little artery and vein so that tbe 
blood does not stagnate therein, and thus 
ensures proper nourishment to the hair’s 
bulb. The brush stimulates also the glands 
1 .i l helps to keep liquid the oil they con¬ 
tain. 

And the benefit of an occasional shampoo 
must be evident to all. But I must tell you 
more about brushing and washing. 

By the way, it just occurs to me to say 
parenthetically that our girl readers may 
benefit by reading this paper as well os our 
boys. 


SOME HINTS ABOUT THE HAIB. 

By Gordon Stablks, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

I. About Washing the Hair.— (1) Why 
does the hair and head require periodical 
washing ? A ragged-school boy would pro¬ 
bably answer, “ ’Cause it’s dirty, in course 1 ” 
All right, my lad, but we want a better reply 
than this. There are all over the skin of the 
body what are called pores. They are the 
outlets of innumerable sweat glands. These 
secrete the perspiration. You are always 
sweating, though you don’t know it, because 
there is visible and invisible perspiration.' 
The visible is plain enough to the eyes of all 
beholders, and to the feelings of the perspirer 
after a long spin on the cycle, or a football 
match, especially if there has been much of 
a tussle. This is, however, not constant. 
But there is a constant evaporation from the 
body, called invisible perspiration. This, if 
checked, as it sometimes is, may cause very 
dangerous illness. But the perspiration 
carries out of the body a vast deal of offensive 
matter, and this requires to be removed from 
tbe surface of the body by washing. The 
sweat glands are most plentiful all over the 
scalp. Well, a blind man could sce7 therefore, 
that if the hair be not washed occasionally 
the growth of it must suffer from accumulated 
effete matter worked off during perspiration. 
But this is not all. The skin is constantly 
being removed, as to its outer surface, in 
scales, and being renewed on its inner by 
cells. If you have worn a pair of stockings 
for a few days without changing, you will 
perceive these scales from the skin on the 
inside of the stocking if you shake it. People 
call it dust. 

Well, if these scales are massed upon the 
scalp, and mixed up with the effete matter 
exuded with tbe perspiration and oil-glands, 
a very disagreeable state of matters may arise, 
indeed. To say nothing of scurf, we may 
have in some delicate girls or boys the 
occurrence of headache, and even congestion 
and bleeding at the nose. 

We learn quite a deal of medicine and 
surgery from the lower animals. And we 
may learn something even about the treat¬ 
ment of the hair. Dogs bathe whenever 
they have a chance ; oats ore wonderfully par¬ 
ticular about the state of their coats or fur. 
Babbits and guinea-pigs grow mangy if kept 
in badly-bedded, dirty hutches. Fowls must 
have a dust bath. Donkeys that are not 
groomed roll in the dust whenever they get a 
chance. Some savages clean their hrir by 
plastering it with certain kinds of mod. 
Then they take a walk in the sunshine till it 
dries, and after this it is rubbed and shaken 
out, bringing the dirt and everything else 
away with it. This is a species of hair-toilet 
I cannot conscientiously recommend to the 
readers of the B.O.P. 

(2) How often should tbe hair be washed ? 
This depends upon its probable need of wash¬ 
ing. Once a fortnight, as a general rule, will 
be often enough, but if you have been much 
among dust, and especially if you have been 
perspiring freely, it will probably need a wash 
once a week. 

(3) The barber's shampoo 1 Oh, horrible I 
If the barber were to tell you that you must 
either have a shampoo or a whacking with 
the red and white pole he sticks up for a sign, 
then, if you can’t knock the fellow down, by 
all means take the whacking and avoid the 
shampoo. They order things better in 
America, where it is really a delight to sub¬ 
mit yourself to an intelligent bar^r. In this 
country I would not let abarber shampoo Brian 
O’Lynn, my Landseer Newfoundland. The 
soap used is vile, tbe water generally too hot, 
and he goes for you as if he were mixing 


mortar. Then if you don’t catch a violent 
cold afterwards, with St. Vitus's dance, and a 
touch of the “grippe,” it isn’t the barber's 
fault. And the least evil that follows is that 
all natnral gloss U banished from your hair 
for days to come. 

(4) What sort of water? If you want to 
be extra particular, and girls should be most 
careful, you will use rain water very clear or 
even filtered. It must not be too hot. Be- 
serve a portion of your soft water cold to 
give the final rinse with it, and into this a 
little £au de Ck>logne may be poured— 1 am 
addressing girls now. 

(5) What sort of soap ? Well, perhaps it 
would be as well to use the yolks of two 
new-laid eggs instead of soap. Now, I will 
tell you why. The oily matter I have 
already told you about is extremely sensitive 
to tbe action of anything alkaline. And 
most ordinary soaps are far too rough. 
If you destroy the secretion of these glands 
you do away with all the gloss and beautj 
of your hair, and it will not be restored for 
some time to come. That is tbe reason 
why I reoommeud the use of yolk of egg. 
But it would be unfair to condemn soaps 
wholesale. It is but right to say that tbeie 
are many good soaps in the market, many 
of which have peculiar advantages. Fears' 
is downright honest. Californian Borax soap 
is most cleansing and healing, owing to tbe 
borax it contains. Hanitas is disinfectant. 
Vinolia is very pure, but I do not know that 
it has any special virtue claimed for it from 
a healing point of view. Lanoline is very 
elegant and good. It is claimed for it that 
it contains the oil from wool. This would 
make it eminently suitable for a hair soap. 
I do not remember any others. But pray do 
not use ordinary soap if you want to l^ve 
pretty hair. 

(0) Wash the hair gently. Whether you 
nse egg-yolk, or a soap of the best quality, 
rub gently and do not use the nails, only the 
fingers and sponge. (7) Binse all tbe soap 
most carefully out with the last or cold 
water. (8) Drying.—Much mischief is pro¬ 
duced by using a too rough towel and by 
rubbing too hard. Let tbe towel be soft, 
the robbing gentle. After getting the halt 
about half dry, leave it undressed until the 
heat of the skin or tbe room has dried it 
completely. Then brush and comb. 

II. Dbebsino the Hair aeteb Washing.— 
(t) If there be any inclination in the scalp 
towards scurf tbe following mixture may be 
used to damp the hair with after washing and 
drying: Best Californian borax one ounce; 
camphor two drams. Dissolve in a pint of 
boiling water and when cold bottle it and 
put it on your dressing-room table. If yon 
want it perfumed, the addition of an ounce 
of Eau de Cologne will make it sweet to the 
scent and add to its virtue. This is far 
better than the abomination called bay rum. 
Nine tenths of the rubbish sold by barbers 
should be made a bonfire of, and a barber or 
two placed on top for the encouragement of 
the others. 

(2) Pomades and hair oil, I think, are vile 
inventions. I might even call them filthy. 
A little vaseline or lanoline scented with attar 
of roses is perhaps needed when the hair is 
inclined to be brittle and too dry after 
washing—but the less greasy matter applied 
to the scalp the better. 

III. Hair Bbcbhino.— First and foremost, 
buy your brushes. You will have to pay a 
fair price for good ones, and you should 
always have a couple. But the money is not 
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wasted, as the brushes will last all the longer. 
Let them be made of bristle, not wire, and I 
cannot recommend so-called electrical hair 
brushes. The brush should not be too hard; 
a medium brush is best. Brush the hair 
twice a day thoroughly. It is not necessary 
to hurt yourself or make the skin of the 
head sore by brushing ; at the some time the 
brush is a stimulant and ought to be well 
applied. 

II oil or pomade is used the brush is prac¬ 
tically useless. That is one more reason 
against greasy applications. 

IV. Hair-Cottino.— A boy’s hair should be 
cut short, but should not be actually cropped. 
God made the hair as a protection to the 
skull, and He makes nothing in vain. 

Literally speaking, the hair should hang as 
it grew. It is a well-known fact that one 
always gets bald first about the parting. 
Therefore, if the hair is cut pretty short and 
combed straight down it is far from being 
ungraceful, and there is much less chance of 
baldness. 

V. Should Hair be Sikoed or Burned 
AT THE Tips ? —No, most assuredly not. I 
do not wish to interfere with the trade—or 
shall we call it profession ? the barber's 
business is as much head work as an author’s 
or lawj'cr's—but I roust speak the truth to 
my readers. Do not then, boys, have your 
hair pointed with fire. It is folly, and worse 
than useless. 

VI. About Brushino and Coubino lono 
Hair in Girls. —Just a word or two to remind 
mothers, and others who have the charge of 
nurseries, that they cannot be too particular 
in the way they use the brush and comb to 
their girls hair. Begin at the tips. Brush 
well first. Then comb, going gradually up 
towards the roots. Many a fine head of hair 
has been utterly ruined by roughness in the 
matter of combing and brushing. 

VII. Curlino by Heat, etc.— I must con¬ 
demn hair-curling, especially by heat, as alto¬ 
gether wrong. Frizzing by pins or paper is 
also very injurious. Most of the girls one 
meets in tho street with frizzy hair in front, 
that makes them look like crested canaries, 
will be bald across the upper portion of the 
brow by the time they are thirty, 

VIII. Hair tcbsinq Grey. —I do not think 
there is any real preventive, and I cannot 
recommend young people who may be grey 
to dye. 1 am sorry to say that many un¬ 
principled quacks pretend to restore the hair 
to its original colour. They really do nothing 
of the sort. They simply sell stuff that dyes 
it. 

IX. The Haib gettino Thin. —It will not 
become thin and fall out if it be healthy. 
Don’t forget that, please, and the natural 
way to keep it healthy is by daily using the 
brush, the fortnightly washing, and damping 
with the borax and camphor lotion every 
night before going to bed. 

X. For dryness of the scalp a pomade niay 
be necessary, but I would really prefer your 
doctor to tell you first whether this be so. 

If, on the other hand, the hair be too moist 
you may use the following: Eau de Cologne, 
three ounces; tincture of cantharides, two 
drams; oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, of 
each ten drops. Damp the hair of a night 
with this, using a morsel of sponge. 

A tannin lotion is sometimes used. 

Depilatories for the removal of superfloous 
hairs are dangerous, and are less effectual 
than the razor. 

I have a paper in preparation on the Nose 
and its troubles, which will, I trust, see the 
light of day next month, if not sooner. In 
that paper I will treat of many ailments of 
the nose, and among others—Bed Nose. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 843. 

By Carslakr W. Wood. 



Reharkarlb Enousb Probleus. 

(Sixth article. See Vol. XIV., page 783.) 

After Mitcheson and McArthur must be 
mentioned the brothers J. and W. T. Pierce, 
C. White, M. Jordan, and E. Freeborough, 
who also appeared in tho chess world a 
quarter of a century ago. 

One of the elaborate positions by the late 
James Pierce, of Bedford, is this four- 
mover :— 


Problem No. 844, 

White, E—K R 7 ; Q- K B sq,; Rs-Q sq. 
and K B 6; Ps-Q 6, K 2 and K Kt 6. 
Black, K—K 6 ; Kts—Q Kt sq. and K R 6 ; 
Ps-Q Kt 8, Q B 8, Q 2, K 4, K 6, K Kt 6 and 
KB 6. 

This problem shows a heavy style of play, 
but a more delicate touch is delineated in the 
following four-mover by Charles White, of 
Sunbury (now in India): — 

Problem No. 845. 

White, K—K R6i Q—Q Kt sq.; B-KKt 
4 ; Kts- Q B 3 ami 6 ; P—Q 6. Black, K— 
KB3; B-Q3: Kts-Q 7 and K sq.; Ps— 
Q Kt 5. Q B 2, Q 6, K B 2 and 6. 

A style of play, midway between the two 
last, is a four-mover by Michael Jordan, of 
Sheffield :~ 


ProbUm No. 846. 

White, K-Q R 8; R-K 8; B—K B 4; 
Kts—Q Kt sq. and K B 3 ; Ps—Q B 2 and 3. 
Black, K—Q 4; Ps—Q Kt 7, Q B 3, Q 2 
and 3. 

The next author, E. Freeborough, of Hull, 
surpasses the last three in a more compli¬ 
cated four-mover, thus:— 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.—The problem referred to It not by the ^reat 
W. A, SbinktnAii, of Grmud Rapids, but bv H. H. 
Shlukmaii, of Chicago, aud may veil be quut^ here - 
—White. K—K Kt 6 : R—Q R 1 ; Bs—Q Kt 8 and K 
Kt 8; Pt—Q Kt 2, Q Kt 8 ond K Kt 8. Black, K—K 
B sq.; B—Q Kt 8 ; P—K Kt 2. Uste In three moveo. 


D. C.—Pino chess boards of many kinds of wood are 
made at the London Parquetry Works, 45, Grorc Lane, 
Camberwell. Very pretty Is the BraxU purple wood, 

E. —The editor’s (Walcott's) address is P.O. Box 
3,572, Boston.Masa “ Berger's Jahrhnch " ( = Ann nni) 
is now published. 


BEATIHQ TIME. 


A SHORT and simple story I am anxious to record, 
^ Of peiTcrted ingenuity which met its due 
reward; 

So tlie verses I am writing (though of coarse I'm 
not a sneak 1) 

Trent of Perkins's adventure, which occurred on 
Tuesday week. 


He had p'sycd the fool that morning to the utmost 
of his power, 

Which resulted in a sentence of detentiou for an 
hour; 

But a novel plan had struck him, in the midst of hia 
distress. 

And he reckoned on escaping with oondderably less. 

So, SkS soon as school was over, throwing off Ids look 
of gloom, 

With astonishing celerity he sought the bated room 1 

And succeeded in arriviug drst of all the luckless 
flock 

For ttie purpose of devoting some attention h> the 
clock. • 

But It struck him, os be hurried to the corner where 
it stands. 

That, of coarse, he'd be detected if he dared to move 
the hands; 

So the case he promptly opened, and, with steadiness 
and plnck. 

Pushed the regulator forward till It obsliuattiy 
stuck. 

When the other fellows entered, the pcrfornuuice was 
complete, 

And, with countenance unruffled, at a desk he took 
his seat: 

Then the master followed swiftly, and detauUon time 
began, 

While our hero calmly wailed for the triumph of his 
plan. 

He rcmalued for fifteen minutes closest watcher of 
them all. 

But the clock seemed unaffected, and its hands a|v 
peered to crawl; 

With his watch he then compaicd It, and exclainie<] 
111 accents low, 

“Well, I am a stupid donkey t Why, I've bm anJ 
made il tiote ! ” 

Soon there came a wrathful murmur; but the tuaster'a 
voice was hcanJ, 

"I shall keep you all to-morrow if I hear ai.other 
word ; ’• 

So they waited in a sikiit but exasperstol date. 

Till at last the clock dismissed them, nearly twenty 
minutes late. 


Problem No. 347. 

mite, K-K Bq. ; Rs-Q R 4 and K B 6 ; 
Bs—Q B 4 and K R 2; Kts- Q4 and K R G; 
P-Q2. Bl.tck, K-K Rs-K sq. and K 
Rsq.; BS-QR4 and K B 6; Kts—Q R 7 
and Q sq. ; P — Q B 4, 

(To be eoHtiaued.) 


“ Jnst remain a moment, Perkins,'’ cried the master, 
as he rose, 

“Yon will hear enough about it from the others, I 
suppose : 

But remember this in future, if your fate has been a 
shock: 

It is well to have the door shut when you regulate 
a clock! ” 


ALgnxO LINDAAT. 
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CAVKRnEn TKrTii IX Dor. (New Realcr).—The enamel 
U ifoiip. Tliey OHiinot be oureil. Perlmps the result 
o( disu'mpcr, or nn liilicritcil cooiplalut. 

Cui D Bath avd Weak Hjsaht (Pbx).—W ho Mid your 
iHrart wsis weak ? No ; not too eold. Tliat is, not if 
it Kiv»-s too much of a shock. Take all the CKercise 
Aoii rail in the open air. but uoT to cxresa. Tie* 
cream of molt, combiiiol witli the liypophosphltcs.or. 
if Very pale and bloo<lless-liHikitig, ootubined with 
ln>n. 

PiOEox,,: Axn Doves (C.D.).—1. Better hare squeakers 
or very yomig. 3. The dove box is bardJy big enough, 
but you might try. 

Ruroii .Ssix (Epithelium).—No; it is notbiiig tiniest 
there be itching wit hit. The hulh.and a good muKi; 
Kiwc'l- .‘■ioften the water with a tab1e8;ioonf>il of the 
borax of the shops. A penny packet would last some 
days, Iwcause you necl not liare the tub cmptiol 
more tlinii once la two days, that is if you are very 
clear la skin. 

The (Iape}* (Fowls).—More easily prevented than 
cured. Be most carnal with tiie cleanliness and 
dryness of the runs. It is caused by worms in the 
throat. If IauiU Wright's advice is unavailing, uc 
know no better. 

Nojif. Blkedixg (Lover of “ B.O.P.")—Ton bad better 
see a doctor, b^use jonr whole mode of liviug man 
come under review. There is no rule of thumb fer 
treatment of this oomplninl. Yon probably mako 
blood too fast. Anyhow, beware of exciting exercise. 
csi«Gially quick walkliig or running. 

Feediso St. Bkbxard (Leo).—Spmtfs biscuits, gravy, 
mashed greens, vegetables, w^l-boilsd lights, etc. 

OfrT.rTiiowixa CiAW (C. K.).—The claw must be cut 
back, of course. 

Removist, Hair (Moustache, and W.E.W.).—Nothing 
safe and sure except tlic scissors or razor. 

Khtes's Eve Bad (F. L. T. M).-Tou have done right 
to bnllie with hot water and milk. It should not ty 
too hot, Imwevcr. When luflanimstloii comes to be 
chronic, two grains of sulpliate of zinc in an ounce of 
rn«e water, and a few drops applied thrice dolly dOM 
good. 

Fevtiixo Doves (E. Weaver).—W c cannot answer by 
post. Feed vour doves on the smaller grains, crust* 
of bread, etc., green food, and plenty of clean »ft 
water. 

GnAs.« RsAKE (F. I. L-I-Tliey usually come from It^y 
here, and any naturalist's shop could furnish you w ith 
what you want. Address of "Excliaugc and Mart 
is iro'strand, London. You can buy a copy for id. 
at any railway bookstall. 

Dormice (Doddie).—Read bock Doings. 

Kurixo Eoas Fresh (Old Subscriber).—They w1U 
not be equal to new however yon keep them. OU 
over anil pack in salt. 

Radrits (W. M. M.).~Tn about six weeks. Certainly 
it matters. Would it matter if you were kept on 
bread and water for a twelvemonth ? Give all varii.*- 
tics of green food, oats, and roots. 

Rardits (Rca-Icr).—Yes; nice succulent greens, but 
not given wet. 

Ferrets (Sportsman).—Yea: a small sixpenny book 
is publisli^ by Upwtt Gill. 1"0 Strand. 

Won't Lat (Green).—Yes, you are ijreen. Pcrliaps it 
is a co< k. Cocks don't lay, as a rule. Have yea 
mate! her or Idm ? 

ToRTOLaK (Tortoise).—Oh. yes. But not os a mle in 
this country. 

Tortoirk (I. I. Parrv).—Yogftables. I^'t it m-’| 
aroutnl the garden. The little water tortoue is ud 
on shrixls of meat, etc. 

Land Tortoise (G.L. Tjeake).-Vegetables. Let hiu: 
waddle nlx>ut the garden. 

KiDVETS (J. Smith).—It may be natural, but itwpu'l 
relieve your mind to have yourself examined by.-. 
consulting pliysiclan. 

(MACK Apa'ertisembxt (J. Scriven).—■Cndoubtedi."- 

•No medical man advertises or forms a oompauy- 
Bewarc. 

COLT.IK. FTC. (Jack and Jill).—Tour dog has distemper, 
and l)efore this can reach yon will be dwl or iK'tt.T 
In all suspicious cases in young dogs, with running 
at the nose and eyes, etc., especially if there be 
leanness, keep clean, worm, and dry. Let him wear 
a coat. Give plenty of water and, unless a vet. is w 
band, use Spratt’s mixture. 

ReU) Nose (Many Querists).—Cannot answer in these 
columns. Dr. Gotdon Stables will give ns a short 
article on this and kindred ailments soon. But a cure 
is too often impossible. 

Caxart III (E. Watkinsl.-Tour feeding must taat 
fault, else the bird would not be moulting now. Give 
a little egg end biscuit crumb, only pl*iu weds, »uu 
green food. 
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AFLOAT IN A VOLCANO. 



CHAPTER V.—SETTING A TRAP. 

"TX^hes Gcralil heard thr captain declare 
T f tlmt he ha<l just si nn on board of 
their ^hip the very man whom he liad 
ahrinrloiied several weeks before on a 
lonely islet many hundred miles distant, 
i’ was no wonder if he tlionglit that 
Barton's mind must have given way 
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“Ooe slance was enough for the dismayed wretch.” 
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beneath his recent sufferings and terrors. 
But he knew that if the man was really 
mad, the very worst thing he could do 
was to contradict him ; so he answered 
as quietly ns he could : 

“Are 30 U quite sure that it v/ns he 
whom you saw, captain? It may have 
been only somebody very like hiiii. It’s 
a long way, you know, from here to 
'Eeavua.” 

“ Are you talking about Teavua ? " said 
Commander Blockstrop, entering at that 
moment. “ That reminds me of some¬ 
thing that I meant to have told yon 
before, only those pirates put everything 
else clean out of my head. Do you know 
we’ve been rather in the way of picking 
up shipwrecked people this cruise; for 
before we fell in with \ou two gentle- 
i.ien, we liad taken n man off Teavua, who 
was there all by himself, like llobinson 
Crusoe.” 

“ It was he v. hom I saw, then ! ” almost 
shouted Captain Barton, springing to his 
feet, “ and I’m not mad after all! ” 

'llie commander looked astonished, as 
well be iniglit, and glanced at Gerald for 
an explanation. 

“Pray go on with your story, Sir 
Riehiird,” said I’itzArthur, quietly. “It 
concerns us jnore closidy than you think ; 
and when you’ve done, we shall have a 
curious tale to toll j'ou in our turn.” 

Blockstrojj’s story was soon told. 
Passing near tho uuinliabited island of 
Teavua, they had been surprised to see 
something like a Hug Huttering from the 
stump of a cocoa-pahu. A nearer view 
showed it to bo a tattered red shirt; and, 
on landing, tlie^’ found there an English 
sailor, who declared liiinRcIf to be the only 
survivor of a shipwreck which had oc¬ 
curred some weeks before. 

“ But he spun his yarn so confusedh’,” 
ended the commander, “and mixed it’all 
up so, that I took it to be mere rubbish 
altogether, especially as ho went out of 
his mind directly after we got him 011 
boud. He’s been ill ever since, and it 
was only yesterday that he got out of his 
hammock for the first time.” 

“ It was kind of you to rescue him. Sir 
Richard," said the captain, gloomily; 
“ but if he plays the same games aboard 
your ship as he did aboard mine, I wish 
you joy of j our bargain.” 

And then he poured into Blockstrop’s 
astonished ears that part of the story 
which the commander had not yet heard, 
viz., the mutiny of which this man had 
been the ringleader, his punishment by 
being set ashore on the island where Sir 
Richai'd had found him, and Captain 
Barton’s strange encomter with him on 
the forecastle that night. 

As tho story proceeded, Sir Richard’s 
brown face grew darker and darker, 
till, by the time it ended, ho was looking 
'■©ry grim indeed. But before he could 
speak, FitzArthur (who ha<i sat silent 
and thoughtful for some time) jumped up 
almost gleefully. 

“ I’ve got an idea ! ” he cried. “ Look 
here, captain—this fellow knows that his 
chums meant to murder you, and he 
couldn't possibly expect to see you in 
real Hesh and blood aboard this gunboat, 
80 of course he thinks that he's seen your 
ghost! ” 

“That’s it for a guinea!" cried 
Barton, with a cluickle. “ No wonder he 
Was frightened I ” 


“And what’s more,” went on Gerald, 
eagerly, “ I shouldn’t wonder if he were 
in league with these pirates of yours, for 
j'on say he stirred up your men to rise 
and take tho ship; and the only possible 
thing for them to do after that would be 
to turn pirates themselves and join the 
brigantine gang. Now. I'll tell you wliat, 
Sir Richard—just you send for this 
rascal at once, while the fright of seeing 
the captain's ghost (as he thinks) is still 
fresh upon him; and then we’ll hide 
Captain Barton beliind that curtain 
yonder, and if tliis fellow knows anything 
about the pirates and their hiding-place 
(as it’s ten to one he does), we may 
frighten the whole tnitli out of him at 
once.” 

“ That’s really an excellent idea of 
j’ours, Mr. FitzArthur," said the com¬ 
mander, approvingly. “ ^Vhat do you 
think of it, Captain Barton ? ” 

“ First-rate,” answered the captain, with 
energy; “ and I’m sure I look seedy 
enough to make a pretty respectable ghost, 
without painting-up or anything. Here 
goes to try, anyhow.” 

He disappeared behind the curtain os 
he spoke ; and while Gerald arranged it so 
as to hide him completely, and gave him 
a few hasty directions os to tho part that 
he was to play. Sir Riclmrd stepped to 
the door, and shouted to the officer of the 
watch to send James Barlow ait at once. 

It was some little time before the ex- 
mutineer made his appearance; and 
when he did come, it was plain that, as 
Gerald had said, “ the fright was still fresh 
upon him.” His swarthy complexion had 
changed to a deadly paleness, his lips 
quivered convulsivelj', and his bloodshot 
eves had the half-cowed, holf-ferocions 
look of a trapped beast of pre\-. 

“ Well, my man,” said Sir Richard, in 
the kindest tone that he could assume, 
“ how do you feel to-night ? ” 

“ R-raiher shakj*, your honour.” faltered 
the sailor, who was evidently very ill at 
ease. 

“I'm sorry for that,” said Blockstrop, 
heartily. “ Well, I've just been telling 
this gentleman ’’ (pointing to Gerald), 
“ how we found you on Teaxua, and 
he's 80 much interested in your 
story that he wants to hear you tell it 
yourself; and when you've done, he’ll be 
glad to give j'ou something towards fit¬ 
ting jt>urself out with a new kit, to make 
up for what j’ou lost when you were 
wrecked.” 

“ It’s werry good of him, I’m sure, but 
I’m afeard I’ll make a mess o’ the storj', my 
head bein' so unsteady-like,” stammered 
the niffian, who, having already half for¬ 
gotten the clumsy story that he had told 
when first brought *on board, and feeling 
sure that he W’ould contradict himself at 
every turn if he tried to repeat it, was 
very uncomfortable indeed. 

“Never mind,” said the commander, 
whoso keen eye had detected and fully 
understood his confusion ; “ I daresay the 
gentleman won’t mind if j'ou tell it a 
little confusedly. Sit down and begin.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald, pushing a camp- 
stool toward him; “ pray sit down, Mr. 
Barlow—your name's Barlow, I think ? ” 

“ Yes, sir - Jim Barlow, of Liverpool." 

“ It's fahe ! ” said a hollow’, unearthly 
voice, which even Gerald himself could 
never have recognised as that of the con¬ 
cealed Captain Barton. 


The traitor gave a start so riolent that 
he almost fell off his seat, and rolled iiis 
eyes in terror around the diraly-lighled 
room ; for, the commander having turned 
doxvn the flame of hie table-lamp, the 
weird, fitful gleam of the swinging 
lantern was more ghostly than any d^k- 
ness. 

“ Wiafs the matter with you, ray good 
fellow?” asked Blockstrop, who was 
watching him keenly. 

“ I—1 thought your honour spoke to 
me,’ muttered the sailor, hardly knowing 
what he was saying. 

“ You must be dreaming, my lad—I 
never said a word,” rejoined Sir Richard. 

“ Nor I,” cried Gerald, with well- 
feigned impatience. “ Do begin your 
story." 

“Well, J’OU see, sir,” .said Barlow, 
trying to steady his shaken nerves," I 
iiad shipped aboard a merchantman 
homeward bound from Sydney-” 

“ It’s false. Jack Rogcrc ! ” broke in 
the mj’sterious voice, in a more sepul¬ 
chral tone than ever. 

“ For pity’s sake, who’s that ? ” gasped 
the terrified ruffian, straining his eyes 
in a stare of helpless horror into the deep 
shadow that covered the farther side of 
the cabin, from which came, or seemed 
to come, the accusing tones which bad 
BO strangely uttered his real name. 

“ Who’s what ! ” asked Blockstrop, in 
pretended astonishment. "You seem 
rather nervous to-night, Barlow; I hope 
your fever’s not coming back again.” 

The villain trembled in every liiub. 
Could it bo that he alone was able to 
hear the awful voice which he recognised 
only too well as that of the man whose 
ghost be had seen (os he thought) that 
very night ? His two companions seemed 
wholly unconscious of it; but this only 
mode the horror ten times worse. 

“ '^Tiafs up with you, man ? " crie<l 
Gerald, catching him by the shoulder. 
“ Can’t you tell your story quietly, instead 
of grinning and making faces like a clown 
in a circus ? Whj’, you seem to be all 
mad together to night. It was only this 
minute that a fellow came flying up to 
me with his mouth open, and said he'd 
seen a ghost on the forecastle.” 

“ A ghost on the forecastle 1 ” echced 
Barlow (or Rogers, as we must now call 
him), forcing out the words as if they 
choked him. “ Whose ghost was it ? ” 

“ The ghost of Matthew Barton, master 
of the Dolphin," answered a voice as 
deep and hollow as if it came up from 
the very depths of the earth. 

At the same instant the whole room 
was filled with a glare of terrible bright¬ 
ness—so at least it seemed to the be¬ 
wildered traitor, who had not seen 
Blockstrop turn up the lamp to its full 
height—and in the midst of that glare 
appeared, awfully distinct, the figure of 
Captain Barton, pale, b^gard. ghastly, in 
the same dress in which the mutineer 
had seen him last. 

One glance was enough for the dis¬ 
mayed wretch, who threw himself fact- 
downward upon tlie floor with a howl of 
terror, and lay writhing there like a 
trodden worm. 

“Keep him off! ” he screamed. “Ill 
confess—I’ll tell all about the pirates, 
and the murder, and the mutiny, and the 
Wagga-Wagga. Mercy, mercy ! ” 

“The Wagga-Wagga / ’’ shouted Gerald, 
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upon-whom this mention of the steamer 
in which his lost cousin had sailed for 
Australia acted like an electric shock. 

What do you know about her, you 
villain ? ” 

But there was no reply. Jack Rogers 
had fainted. 

*• I hope we haven’t given him too strong 
a dose,” said Sir Richard, bending anxi¬ 
ously over the fallen man. " I’ll send the 
doctor to see after hint; and to-niorrow 
morning we ought to be able to get at 
the rest of his story, now that he’s let out 
so much already.” 

Early on the following morning, 
Blockstrop and Gerald (for it was 
thought best that Captain Barton should 
not appear in his real character just 
yet) went to visit Rogers, whom they 
found lying in his hammock, looking very- 
pale and ill, and exceedingly frightened. 

*• Listen to me, Jack Rogers,” s,iid the 
commander. “ La.st night we both hsard 
you confess to mutiny, murder, and 
piracy, so I suppose you know what you 
have to expect. Have you anything to 
say before I string you up to the yard¬ 
arm, as you deserve? ” 

Before Blockstrop's stern voice and 
frowning eye the wretch shrank and 
cowered like a beaten cur ; but at the last 
words ho turned white as a sheet, and 
whined for mercy wit'a such abject mean¬ 
ness that the two brave men whotii he 
addressed—who had expected very dif¬ 
ferent conduct from such a savage-looking 
fellow—turned away their faces in sheer 
disgust. 

Don't hang me. your honour, for 
pity's sake—I warn’t anything like as 
bad as some of the rest of 'em, I warn't 
indeed ! I'll tell you where to 6nd ’em, 
and how to catch the whole gang—I’ll 
pilot your ship right to their nest, if you 
will but spare my life ! ” 

“ Tlirre’u your ‘heroic pirate ’ ! ” mut¬ 
tered Sir Richard to Fitz.Arthur, in a 
lone of strong contempt. “ The minute 
he gets into trouble, he’s ready to betray 
all his comrades to death on the chance 
of saving his own worthless carcass ! ” 

“ It's just what old Ben Bobstay said,” 
answered Gerald ; “ he told me that these 
cruel fellows were all cowards at heart; 
and 80 they are / ” 

Meanwhile Rogers continued his whin¬ 
ing entreaties for mercy ; but Blockstrop, 
seeing that the only way to deal with 


such a ruffian was to frighten him 
thorouglily, answered in his coldest and 
hardest tunes: 

" This is all very fine, my man ; but I 
know that fellows like you w'ill say any- 
tliing to save their necks. How are we 
to know that you're not telling us a pack 
of lies ? ” 

Rogers glanced nervously round hiin, 
as if fearing that the very walls iniglit 
overhear what he was going to say ; and 
then he replied, almost in a whisper : 

” And s’pose I give your honour a proof 
that what I say's tnie, will you promise 
faithful to spare iny life ? ” 

'•That depends entirely.” said the com¬ 
mander, ” upon what sort of proof you 
give ms. If it’s such as I can fully 
depend upon, I may perhaps let you live 
till I see how you fulfil your promises.” 

•’ Will your honour please shut the 
door, then, for I don't want nobody but 
you two to hear what I'm a-goin‘ to say " 

The door was closed accordingly, and. 
to the great surprise of the crew, their 
coniiuandcr and Gerald remained shut 
up in the ‘‘sick bay” with Jack Rogers 
for nearly half an liour. When they 
came out at length, Blockstrop wjis look¬ 
ing very grave, but Gerald's face wa» 
bright witli all the mischievous glee of a 
boy who has just planned a splendid 
practical joke. 

“Well, I think that ra.scal has told the 
truth for once in Ids life,” said the com¬ 
mander, “ for his story explains many of 
the reports that have puzzled me hitl:i;rto, 
and Samoa's just the place I should have 
expected them to choose.” 

“ And moreover," added Gerald, as they 
walked aft, “ he’s given us capital security 
for his good faith, for if he c\ er gets 
among his pirate chums again after having 
told us all this, his life won't be worth 
twopence. But first let us .see what 
Captain Barton says to it all.” 

What Captain Barton said to it. how¬ 
ever, was known to no one but tlieiuseh cs, 
for this talk, like that with Rogers, was 
held with closed doors. But the result of it 
was seen that very day, when the crew 
were set to work, under the close inspec¬ 
tion of the commander himself, to trans¬ 
form the trim little gunboat, by tho aid 
of paint, canvas screens, and sundry 
alterations of rig, into something as like 
as possible to a small cargo steamer ! * 

Some of the younger seamen were dis¬ 


posed to grumble at this “ transniogrifioar 
tion ” of their smart little craft into “a 
lubberly merchantman ” ; but their mur¬ 
murs were silenced at once by a grim old 
“ salt,” with hair as white as hie sail-cloth 
trousers, who was tlie oracle of the fore¬ 
castle. 

“ Look here, you young greenhorns," 
said he. authoritatively ; “ when you want 
to catch a mouse, you don’t bait your trap 
with a cat, you bait it with a bit o’ 
cheese. Now-, it ain’t gunboats that this 
’ere pirate wants to meet, it’s traders; 
and when she sees us as we are tioh', she’ll 
come up to us, full speed, tbinkiu’ to get 
a good haul of plunder—and then we’ll 
just blow her to bits 1 ” 

All this while the Gorgon, being still 
out of the regular track of vessels, had 
sighted only three or four altogether. 
But they began to come thicker as she 
advanced northward, till she was within 
two days' sail of the southemmosl island 
of Samoa. Then, for twenty-foui hours 
together, rot a sail wpc ?cen; and Gerald 
w as just suggesting tliat the terror of the 
pirates must ha\ e cleared the sea of mer¬ 
chantmen. when a light trading vessel 
was noticed away to the north-eust, w Inch, 
if.stoad of passing like tho rest, stood, 
liglit for the disguised gunboat, as it, 
wishing to signal or speak witli her. 

Sir Rifhai-d Blockstrop, after watching, 
her movements keenly for a minute or 
two, turned and gave some orders to his 
men. which the latter executed with, 
manifest zest. As the trader neared them, 
she ran up Oeinuin colours, which Block- 
strop luiswered by hoisting with a grim 
smile the virrrhniit Hag of England. 

On came the seeming inereliant ship 
till she was w ithin easy eiumon-rangc of 
her sister trader—for such the gunboat 
now appeared to be. Then a shrill whistle 
w.-us lieiird aboard the stranger, a sudden 
bustle was seen on her deck, and instantly 
the peaceful German trailer vanished as if 
by magic, and in her stead the renowned 
“Black Brigantine," of which so many 
fearful tales were told, started up before 
tliein with a formidable range of guns 
grinning along her side, the famous 
shark’s skull for her figure-head, and the 
black Hag fluttering at her peak. 

iT* hf 

* Tlip wme trick wa« snoMwfiilly j'lnyol not many 
years Air> by au Knitlisli tnuiboat on a cruise n^lnst 
tlic pirutci of tlic Peroian Gulf.—D. K. 
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D ays and weeks passed on, gradually 
leading the new boys into the ruts of 
school routine. Wlien once their wheels 
grew familiar with the beaten track, they 
ran in the lines as others had run before 
them. 

It was just an ordinorj' term, marked 
by no startling episodes—merely a hum¬ 
drum, commonplace, uneventftd term, such 
as “ old buffers ” look back upon iu afler- 


CRAPTER XXII.—THE AUTUMN TERM. 

life when thinking of the olden days; 
a blurred, indistinct, hazy landscape, in 
which it would puzzle the most ardent 
historian or mamifacturer of school-stories 
to detect any items for a plot, or even 
food for interest to a reader. 

There were no excitements, no hnir- 
nplifting“rows,” norevelationsofbadboys 
caught cribbing or stealing or breaking 
bounds; no exaltation of good boys falsely 


charged with gros.<5 misdemeanours, and 
gloriously cleared from all suspicion by a 
concatenation of such marvellous coinci¬ 
dences as never y*. t occurred in real life. 
No; there was luirdly anything to indi¬ 
vidualise that term, or rescue it from 
resemblance to many such os wc re¬ 
member in our own youthful days. 

The wonder is. how, among the host of 
school stories existing, tln-re is foimd room 
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in any given term for such high lights 
and dark shades; such deep combinations 
of Guy Fawkes tricks, hair-breadth es¬ 
capes, tragic horrors, runnings away to 
sen, and all the rare and exciting episodes 
which form such rich pabulum for the 
writer’s use. 

The autumn term which saw the in¬ 
troduction of Angus Alroy to public scliool 
life opened with Sti)tejiiber's soft, late- 
Bummerdays; when brigiit sun, gently- 
breathing gales, and greenest turf teinptod 
the cricketers to pitch wickets at the nets, 
and bowl and swipe ns they bowled and 
swiped in June and July ; while the small 
boys, including .\ngns, ran hither and 
thither to field the Hying balls. 

But cricket in the autumn term can at 
best be only a sorry pretence, a shallow 
mockery, a dismal business. For the 
sweet queen-goddess of summer lies upon 
the bed of death, and Chloris and all the 
lovely nymphs of field and glade are gone 
to minister to her last moments. The 
festal games in which she once delighted 
please her no more; the spirit of summer 
is parted firom the pastime, the libations 
of lemonade and cider-cup, the meat¬ 
offerings of the merry lunch, the cold-beef 
and lettuces, the cold plum-pudding and 
clotted cream, are glories of the past. 

For shadows grow long and the air 
eeerns chilled at five o’clock; the grass feels 
damp underfoot, and dews remain undried 
where the sun reaches them not threugh 
the livelong day. ^Vo^ns are busy uiuler- 
ground, as many a small heap of twisted 
earth bears witness on the level sward— 
those secret silent gravediggers i'or the 
dying summer. 

Also on those bright sad September 
afternoons some walked abroad in twos 
and throes; some rowed on the ri\er in 
fours; some played fives; some wen* at 
sixes and sevens as regarded aimisoiuent. 
undecided in choice, and eventually loaf¬ 
ing away the time in idle waste. Some 
few ran by the Eights—for .\manda 
possessed two racing boats, and practised 
her crews at all seasons for the local 
regatt.as. 

And when grey skies lowered over 
river, field, and wood, and bleak winds bent 
the willows, silvering their leaves turned 
back like the ear of a Dachsliund; when 
the whistling reeds shivered and bowed 
low to the ripplingwaters. copying Millais’ 
picture of Chill October so minut(‘!y that 
you could scarce tell the copy from the 
original —then the more vigorous of 
Amanda's sons panted, and sin'V(’d. and 
strained their muscles and sinews at foot¬ 
ball. But not even so did tiny jtrovide 
food for the historian, except of liie most 
•commonplace type. 

No one was ups«>t on tlie river and 
<lrowned ; no one was rescued l>y the super¬ 
human effort of a gall.int comrade : no 
one fell foul of a gamekeeper while tres¬ 
passing in pursuit of game : no one got 
liis collar-bone broken at football, nor even 
dislocated a knee-cap. No—very, very 
sad—but there was not aslired of exciting 
incident tobepickedup from their noontide 
recreations. It wa.s all of tlie dullest as 
regarded the concoction of a school story. 

And when November s nones lirought 
round the anniversary connected with 
bangings of crackers and fizzings of 
9(]uib8, there was no improvement. 


Although the pupils of Amanda played a 
goodly part in the fiery carnival, being al¬ 
lowed to make a moderately-sized bonfire 
in the quadrangle, and discharging sundry’ 
and manifold productions of the pyro¬ 
technic art, yet there was nothing about 
the entertainment that savoured of extra¬ 
ordinary excitement. No rocket burst 
with erratic course into the warden’s 
lira wing-room window ; no ignited cracker 
was exploded in any unsuspecting pocket; 
uo fire-balloon endangered life and pro¬ 
perty. It was all managed on lines of 
strict discipline and morality—not a loop¬ 
hole being left the historian for the ex¬ 
pansion of his narrative. Sad, sad, very 
sad; but only too true ! 

Nor indeed did the daily portions of 
time devoted to lessons redeem themselves 
from the character of dulness, so far as the 
embellishment of a story is concerned. 
The brilliant bo 5 s (few and far between) 
construed like animated cribs, turned out 
bits of prose and verse that had the far-off 
ring of genius, and made laudable progress 
along the avenues and highways of clas¬ 
sical erudition, ^\^^ile their brothers of 
the angle and circle and root and rider 
often brought a keen sparkle of joy into 
the bespectacled eyes of their long-haired 
mathematical professor, Mr. Trapezium. 

Meantime the rank and file of average 
ability plodded on with tlie patient gait of 
a brewer's team. And the residuum of 
common or garden duffers stuck in the 
mud as they always have and always will. 
Among these last was Robert Edendale, 
to whom my most respectful thanks are 
due for affording one brilliant exception 
to the above remarks. Ho did provide, 
among blunders too numerous to mention, 
one specimen which so far outshone all 
others as to merit special notice. It was 
in a Latin verse lesson; the line was a 
pentameter referring to Tantahis. The 
cooked English version rendered it in this 
sublimely poetical style: The water 
(leseriH hie thirst of him about to drink’, 
a footnote suggested jam jam poturus. 
Bobby’s rendering of the line was this: 
Descrit unda auamjam jam silim. 

Taney jam jam pot as a dactyl! 

I return to tlie statement at the begin¬ 
ning of tliis cliapter. that the autumn 
term in which Angus Alroy was launched 
upon the waters of public school life was 
an ordinary humdrum term, affording 
little or no incident suitable for a rousing 
school-story. Though loth to leave him 
to sink or swim to' its close, I fear it must 
so be. The strict rules of the game 
demand that Angus should have asserted 
himself from the outset by virtue of innate 
nobility of character. He should have 
proved himself within a week a second 
Boland, worthy of the glorious ancestors 
whose memory fioated in the dim vistas 
of his imagination, emblazoned with the 
splendour of heroic deeds. 

But from all the news I could gather 
about him, from the letters he wrote home, 
and those he wrote to Mr. Sinclair—it is 
clear that his appearance upon the stage 
of school-life was not marked with any 
glamour of romance. In outward de¬ 
meanour he never thrust himself forward, 
nor seemed to advertise that he was dif¬ 
ferent from other boys. And that is no 
small praise. For what can bo less be¬ 
coming to that modesty which is the most 


attractive grace of boyhood, than for a nev 
boy at school to push himself forwarJ 
by priggish conceit and self-assertion : 
Swagger is a word that should not be 
found in a boy's dictionary. 

From the first morning, when, with just 
a perceptible absence of colour from hi- 
clear olive-tinted face, be took his seat ia 
chapel—until the last morning when with 
eyes a-Hash and cheeks a-glow he to^ k 
his seat in the train for the homeward 
journey—from first to last his wiiok- U- 
haviour was characterised by quiet, unoi*- 
trusive humility. 

Yet meantime, below the surface, thert 
was one characteristic which made sU 
the difierence between Angus Alroy and- 
some of the other boys. There was hidden 
deep in his heart the resolution to make 
Al Roy the watchword of his life. Thv 
ancestral war-cry had never caught bi^ 
fancy till the day before the scholarsbip 
exam., when Mr. Sinclair had interpreted 
its legend as sj'mbolic of service for th' 
King of kings. Hitherto Angus's 
imaginative nature had sated its craving 
for romance upon that attractive fiction 
concerning the Prince of the Captiriu. 
But all that seemed now to have laded 
into the pleasant mists of the post. Angus 
did not feel that he could ever again fan 
the embers of enthusiasm on the old Iine& 

He remembered the sceptre of King 
Solomon only in connection with Mr. 
Sinclair's sermon, and that seemed in a 
measure to link the old with the new— 
the frivolous fancies of childhood with tlie 
sterner resolution of boyhood. 

Since the day when be heard about 
Madeline there had gradually dawned in 
his soul the vision of on angelic form with 
radiant locks of gold—the maiden-heroine 
of Cawnpore. as he secretly called her. 
He would at times feed his fancy on thsi 
thought, conjuring up mental pictures and 
arraying them in all imaginable gra^. 
Often the thoughts would steal upon him 
unbidden, at times when it needed an 
effort to banish them. AMienever that 
hxiiin, “ Hai-k the soimd of holy voices," wss 
sung in the chapel service, the expression 
Saintly Maiden colled up the vision of 
Madeline, and his hand would creep to 
feel the filigree silver whistle. Or in 
class, it might be, when some lesson 
contained allusion to one of the classu' 
maidens, Procris or (Enone, or Nausicaa— 
his eyes (always on his book) would seem 
to pierce beyond the page deep into the 
realisation of the story, and the descriptive 
words would swim in ablended haze around 
a head suffused with the rippling glory of 
gold. For Angus was a fanciful hoy. 
and nature, though expelled with a fork, 
would struggle to reassert her sway. 

Wlien entirely alone he would ofteo 
take the silver whistle from its secret 
nest, and gaze upon it with a sacred sense 
of veneration. It gave a tangible realik' 
to the resolve that he would strive to d’ 
all he did to the glory of the 
It constantly reminded hmr--it seemed w 
strengthen and encourage him. 

He never showed that whistle to wty 
one in the college. He used to 
the chain secretly after evening ; 
and slip it into the pocket of his ’ 
he used to watch his opportunity ^ 
encircle it roimd his neck in the niofUiOo’ 

(To be conlinutd.) 
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JOTTINGS FHOM THE ZOO. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling. 


T he aonnal repcit of a scientific society 
does not as a rule furnish very lively or 
entertainioR matter for reading—certainly 
not what is commonly termed “popular” 
literature. Nevertheless, the latest publi¬ 
cation of the Zoological Society, presenting 
the Report of the Council for the year 1892. 
is so far an exception to this general rule of 
dulness that 1 venture to extract a few 
particulars therefrom for the benefit of those 
of you whose parents or guardians do not 
happen to be Fellows of the Society. The 
report was read at the annual meeting, 
April 28 last. 

Here, to begin with, is the storekeeper’s list 
of the provisions consumed during the past 
year—always a subject of curiosity and 
interest to the public. I am not, of course, 
going to give you the whole lot, but will just 
select a sample, or two which will convey 
some idea of the extent of our larder. What 
do you say to 260 loads of clover and meadow 
hay; to 343 quarters of bran, and 130 of 
oats; to 69 cwt. of oilcake, and rather 
more than half that quantity of ground 
nuts ? Bread is returned at 4,739 quarterns, 
and biscuit at 292 cwt., and you must please 
understand that this does not include what 
you and I bring in paper bags to feed the 
creatures with. Eighty-eight c«’t. of rice, 
6,072 quarts of milk, 18,950 eggs, and 400 
pounds of sugar would make a good many 
puddings, even without the addition of 192 
pounds of raisins, 70 pounds of currants, 
and 156 of figs. Turning to more solid fare, 
we read of 230 horses and 152 goats ; while 
36,600 pounds of whiting, 2,196 pounds of 
fiounders, and about five tons of rougher fish, 
represent what really constitutes the most 
serious item of expenditure in connection 
with the commissariat. Over and above this 
should be noted live fish (for the diving- 
birds, etc.), to the value of about 21. weekly. 

It often amuses me to hear people ejaculate 
in the lion-house, “ What a lot it must cost 
to feed them all 1 ”—the remark being called 
forth by the lumps of raw meat which they 
see tendered to the big cats. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the purely carnivorous 
animals, those which eat fiesh alone, are 
about the cheapest to maintain, because, in 
the first place, they don’t require much—the 
lions, leopards, and other inmates of that 
bouse get about seven or eight pounds of 
meat daily; they will eat more, but speedily 
become ill if they are fed more highly than 
this—and secondly, because the flesh costs 
but little. They don’t get sirloins of beef 
and legs of motion, as we have seen. 
Furthermore, a great many of the horses are 
presented for the purpose, and then there is 
a small profit made on the hides and hoofs. 
By far the most expensive beasts to find in 
their daily board are those whose diet is 
exclusively piscivorous—the fish-eaters, such 
as the seals, sea-lions, otters, and so forth ; 
as well as certain birds, gulls, penguins, and 
the like. 

Our fishmonger’s bill amounts to some¬ 
thing like £‘600 a year; but I daresay the 
payment of £164 for insects and worms as 
prevender will strike you as queerer still. 
Thousands of meal-worms are consumed 
every day. 

A very miscellaneous menu is that of the 
menagerie. Fowls’ heads to the number of 
7,560 may not seem attractive, and an 
annual allowance of 630 quarts of shrimps 
■a a matter of taste, but there are plenty of 
good things in the list. Apples, 152 bushels; 
pears, 14^ sieves; grapes, 1,032 pounds; 
^tes, 1,250 pounds. Fifty melons and 


twenty baskets of cherries appear as trifles 
after these liberal supplies; but oranges 
show up well at 134^ hundred (I believe a 
“ hundred ” oranges in the fruit trade means 
considerably over that quantity), there are 
14 bushels of nuts, and of bananas no less 
than 1,110 dozen. Who wouldn’t be a 
monkey I 

Not that the monkeys get them all. What 
a shame it is that bananas are so dear! 1 
look upon it as the very finest fruit that grows, 
from a health point of view; they contain 
more nourishment than any other—1 have 
lived on them myself for weeks together 
when 1 could get nothing else, and I often 
keep invalids and delicate children alive on 
them now. Then see how convenient the}- 
are; yon can ripen them almost at will, and 
if you happen to let them get a little over¬ 
ripe (this is not generally known), they make 
the most delicious fritters. You may men¬ 
tion at home, on my authority as a medical 
man, that they can't give you too many 
bananas. 

The storekeeper’s list is by no means 
exhausted, but we needn’t go any further 
into figures. Peas, barley, oats, wheat, 
beans, maize—do you know how to pro¬ 
nounce that word ? not “ mays,” mtcc- bran, 
chaff, canary and hemp-seed, rape and millet, 
buckwheat, oatmeal, tares, greens, lettuce, 
onions, carrots, potatoes, and all sorts of 
roots, cress, vegetable marrows, and a host 
of things besides. All this, bear in mind, 
without reckoning the huge amounts of food 
bestowed by the visitors; and excluding all 
mention of the special provisions for the 
reptile-house—ducks, pigeons, rabbitc, guinea 
pigs, white rats and mice, frogs, lizards, and 
other snakes. 

Two very notice.ablc additions to the stock 
of animals received in 1892 (though perhaps 
not those of the highest scientific interest) 
are a young male hippopotamus, born in the 
Antwerp Zoo on September 6, 1891, and 
received by us on July 5—just ten months old, 
and costing £500; and “a very large male 
ostrich from West Africa, presented by Her 
Majesty the Queen, and arriving on October 7. 
It is stated to have been forwarded to Mr. 
Alfred Jones, of Liverpool, by bis agent at 
Sierra Leone, by whom it was obtained from 
King Samadou (or Somory), about 500 miles 
in the interior.” 

The Zoological Society are in the habit of 
awarding certain gold, silver, and bronze 
medals from time to time, to persons whom 
they consider to be meritorious by reason of 
services rendered to zoology in the broadest 
sense of the teim—not for favours done to 
the Society, nor for gifts bestowed on the 
Zoo. Widely dissimilar people have been 
the recipients of these medals, from the 
Prince of Wales, to the keepers who have been 
earnest and successful in their endeavours 
to rear young animals born in the menagerie ; 
but it is delightful to observe that these 
honours and rewards are particularly granted, 
irrespective of station in life, to those whose 
exertions are directed to the preservation of 
species threatened with extinction. For in¬ 
stance, in 1891, two medals were given in 
acknowledgment of efforts to protect the 
great skua, a kind of gull which bid fair to 
disappear from the list of British birds, so 
rapidly was it approaching extermination : 
and this year silver medals will be presented 
to Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, and John 
Peter Grant, of Itothiemurchus—all homage 
to them! may their names be known far 
and wide, and their good work be followed 
as widely I—in recognition of what they have 


done io discourage the destruction of that 
lamentably rare bird, the osprey. This in¬ 
teresting eagle, with its singular owl-liko 
reversible outer toes, was, until comparatively 
recently, found almost all over the world, its 
habit of preying entirely upon fish, no doubt, 
favouring this extensive distribution. But 
for some years past only three pairs hove 
bred regularly in Scotland, returning to the 
same spots evej-y season. 

Moreover, I am gla<l to see that the 
Council applaud the measures now being 
taken (rather late in the day) by the Governor 
of New Zealand for the preservation of the 
native birds of that country, by setting aside 
certain small islands as a refuge and asylum 
for them; and the Society further suggest 
that at the same time—not exactly by way 
of “killing two birds with one stone,” but 
rather the reverse—shelter should be afforded 
to that remarkable lizard, the tuatera, a 
survival from the Permian oge, and now 
restricted to the Bay of Plenty in New 
Zealand. 

The Gardens were visited by 605,718 
people last year. A goo<lly number out of 
this total must have indulged in camel- and 
elephant-riding ; I can’t tell you how many 
went in for these refreshing exercises, but 
the sum produced thereby (at a penny per 
camel- and twopence ])er cle{’hant-mount) 
was £606 175. Ad. I sec that close upon 
nineteen thousand school-children have been 
admitted free during the year ; indeed, I 
have known the privilege extended to nearly 
double as many. The stock of animals in 
Regent’s Park is valued at £21,542 at the 
prc:^ent time, and the books, etc., in the 
Library at Hanover Square are worth nearly 
as tnueh. Delightful place, that Zoological 
library—every book, magazine, pamphlet, 
or anything else relating to tlie animal 
kingdom, tliat you can mention or your heart 
can wish for, in oil manner of languages. 

There are other things to he bought and 
paid for besides the beasts and the stuff they 
eat; no small amount llow.s out of our coffers 
in the .shape of wages. At the Zoo itself wo 
ha\e a superintendent and as.^istant-superin¬ 
tendent, a head keeper and twenty-two ordi¬ 
nary keepers, three money-tiikcrs, our friend 
tlie before-mentioned storekei per, a prosec¬ 
tor's assistant (whose duties lie in the room 
where the bodies of the animals which diearo 
dissected), and a head gardener. These aro 
the swells employed at monthly salaries; hut 
in addition, paid by the week, are twenty- 
three helpers in the menagerie, twelve under- 
gardeners, seven artisans, eight painters, (on 
Labourers, one butcher, two firemen, two 
night-watchmen, one timekeeper, and two 
messengers—all told about ahiindrcdof them. 

I say “ at the Zoo itself,” because this of 
course does not include the higher officers of 
the Society. 

Talking of elephant-riding. “ Jingo,” tho 
little African specimen, carried just a thou¬ 
sand people on his back last Easter Monday. 
He wa.s hard at it for five hours, as fast as 
two men could load him; and he left off as fresh 
and brisk as when he began, only a bit thirsty. 
That's pretty well, seeing that the saddle or 
howdah is as much as a couple of men can 
lift; and that he is only eleven years old-- 
equivalent, that is. to a child of six or there¬ 
abouts as compared to a man. And Easter 
Monday reminds me that Whit Monday is 
our greatest national holiday, according to the 
returns at places of amusement, receipts being 
higher and the crowd denser on that day than 
on Boxing Day, Easter Monday, or the Bank 
Holiday in August. 40,000 used to be a fair 
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Whit Monday regislcr at the turnstiles of the 
Z ) 0 , but of late years there has been a falling 
off, owing to the largely increased number of 
counter-attractions. 

No less than forty-six species of living 
creatures never before represented in the 
collection liave been exhibited in the Gardens 
during? On December 31 the inmates 

uf ths Menagerie numbered ‘2,113, without 
ivckoiiiiig the tish. insects, spiders, criusta- 
i-sans, etc.; there were GoO mammals. 1,397 
birds, and 3<>3 reptiles and batrachians. 
1 , 33.5 animals were added during the year, of 
which li.H were acquired by presentation. 31-> 
by purchase, 39 by exchange with other Zoos. 
112 were received on deposit (we charge 
nothing for board and lodging), and 141 were 
born there. Sixteen sweet little puff-ad.lers 
j)ut in an appearance one morning, followed 
II few days later by seven striped snakos ; in 
this department of “new arrivals” we had 
also kangaroos, deer, swine, dingos, and 
marmosets. Mot so pleasant to record are 
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the “ removals " during the same period —by 
exchange, by presentation, by the sale of 
duplicate specimens, and—last but far from 
least -by death to the extent of 8G2. This 
terrible lota! is largely made up of specimens 
whicli die almost immediately after arrival— 
lizards, small birds, frogs, etc. Once unpacked 
and fairly installed in u cage, an animal's 
pro --poet of survival is enormously increased. 

Si 1II. the death-roll for 1H92 includes a lioness, 
ache.'i.ili. two zebras -these beautiful horses 
arc g'-tiing very rare, and proportionately 
costly -a lieatrix antelope, and an aard-wolf, 
a curious South African beast, not a wolf at 
all, but a sort of connecting link between the 
eivl't-cuts and the hyama, with a stiff mane 
all along the neck and back. But, saddestof 
all. al.ick-a-day ! is the demi.se of the last 
giralTe on March 22. I am afraid that that 
expression, “ the last giraffe," is applicable in 
a double sense, as it docs not seem likely that 
wo shall ever gel another ; and it will indeed 
be sorrowful to be reminded by the lofty pali¬ 


sade and the high-pcrchcJ hayracks, of the 
weird, ladder-necked brutes that have so long 
been the inhabitants of that ^cialty con¬ 
structed house. From May 24, 183<>, when 
the first four were landed (not quite the veiy 
tirst which reached our shores), up to March 
22 last, a period of lifty-six .years, thi Zoi 
has never been giraffeless. During that; 
fifty-six years we have had altogether thirtv' 
specimens, and no fewer than^seventeen if 
these were born there. Since' the Soudan 
was closed by the Mahdists. the supply of 
large African wild boasts, which u.-^d formerly 
to come by way of Cossala and Sunim, has 
been cut off. A giraffe or two would M. well 
worth having just now—almost as goooftock 
as rhinoceroses, and pretty certain to fet^ d' 
sum running well into four figures apiece: 
indeed, the price ran into four figures in 
America several years ago. A very oM 
female, in bad condition, was recently “in 
the market ’’ in Europe, but could not find a 
buyer at i.'700. 




BOY LIFE IH ATTSTBALIA. 

By Uobebt Bichardso.v, b.a. 


A LvaiE roniny cottage-house with bro.id- 
verandahs, and French windows open¬ 
ing upon a spacious garden. The front part 
of the garden was full of flowers, both such a 1 
are familiar to people in England and such 
as only grow in semi-tropical lands. Through 
the back garden flowed a narrow creek, 
crossad by plank bridges and bordered by 
banana trees, “ IJidian shot ” plants, and Nile 
lilies, and cover’d in places with thick¬ 
clustering watercress. 

That slow-flowing little stre.vm was a 
source of much satisfaction to us boys. It 
was full of eels, with here and there a tortoise. 
They were “ silver,” not “mud” eels, and 
hid in the dark pools, or went sliding over 
the shadows, gleaming brown and silver- 
white against the yellow sand. We fished 
for them by day. seated on one 0 ; the bridge?, 
our legs dangling over the water, and wo 
“set” for them by night, sometimoj re- 
w.irdsd in the morning only by finding that 
a big fellow had so coiled and netted himself 
ro ini the line as to make his landing next 
lo an impossibility. There was nothing for 
it bat to cut the line and let him go as best 
ho might. 

A delightful old-fashioned garden that one 
was, with its half English, half Australian as¬ 
pect and feeling. There were lucerne men lo\v.s 
:shd paddocks attached, and large stables 
only partially used, the empty stalls affording 
admirable facilities for keeping rabbits, 
pigeons, and other pets. One portion of the 
garden, too. was full of fruit trees, pear and 
peach, apricot and nect.-arinc, fig trees and 
piisioQ-fruit. There were luxuriant water¬ 
melon beds where, in the season, the big 
green gourds lay glimmering among the 
g! easy vines. Many a day we played cricket, 
litorally from dewy dawn to dusk, on no 
o'.’ier lunch than a water-melon, as content 
with o'ar fruit me.al as Italian lazzaroni. 

Tii 3 fruit garden provided us with a 
ollateral diversion, sotospeak. For as the 
siiimer twilight clesad in, the flying foxes 
began to make their predatory dose uit upon 
th^ rips fruit. The flying fox is a creature 
like a large bat. It belongs I believe to tlie 
hat tribe, and is often styled the " fruit eating 
bat.” A large one will measure as much as 
fhveo feet from wing to wing. In a good 
fruit season these strange and somewhat un- 


VI.—OUR 0U> HOME AND SPORTS. 

canny looking creatures used to be, and I 
dares.ay are still, a serious nuisance to 
garden proprietors, and a vigorous crusade 
has to be maintained against them. To us 
boys it was prime sport. We waited for them 
under the trees in the falling dusk, with our 
guns loaded with small shot. Presently the 
air would grow dark with dusky ghostlike 
wings, and then we opened upon the foxes 
and peppered away to our heart's content. 
On a still, warm evening in any fruit-growing 
neighbourhood you beard a lively fusillade 
going on late into the night. For one fox 
which we hit, we youthful marksmen usually 
missed, I should say, a score, but now and 
then we did bring down the game. Then we 
stretchwl out the fox to its utmost breadth, 
and nailed him up against the stable wall to 
serve by way of an example and warning to his 
living brethren. 

Birds, too, infested our garden in fruit 
time, ciiicfly of the kind which we called 
“ Sil\cr-cyes.’' a sort of Australian sparrow 
in appearance. Vpon these we made war 
with Low and arrow. Possibly we may have 
in some degree frightened the birds, but I 
cannot recall a single instance of a “pal¬ 
pable hit.” 

The sport of archery was a favourite one 
with Au.stralian lads in the writer's boyhood. 
Sometimes we purchased our bows, sometimes 
we mode tliem ourselves out of “blue-gum.” 
Our arrows we almost always made, and 
made good ones too. We rarely practised at 
a target or mark of any kind, for that we 
counted a very slow sort of excitement. We 
had always to be in quest of some living mark, 
but, 08 1 have said, the amount of real damage 
we ever did in this way was almost nil. 
Bows and arrows came round in their regular 
turn and order, like kite-flying and top-spin¬ 
ning, cricket and rowing. 

Our neighbourhood afforded excellent 
facilities for kite-flying, and the Australian 
climate is very favourable to this pleasant 
sport. At the back of the house ruse a range 
of low sandhills covered sparsely with grass. 
Here we sent up our kites on sunny after¬ 
noons, when the wind blew level and tempe¬ 
rate. and when all the string had been let 
out we drove the peg into the ground, and 
stretched ourselves down on the warm slope 
to watch our kite .soaring in the cloudless 


blue as steady as a ship at anchor. We 
usually pursu^ this pastime in couples, and 
it was a frequent cu.stom of the writer and 
his chief chum to tell each other stories 
while we reclined by our kite-string, or one 
would read aloud some book of adventure. 
These were the days when Captain Mayne 
Reid was facile princeps among writers for 
boys, followed a little later by Kingston and 
Aimard and Ballantyne, the last of whom 
you boys have fortunately still with you. 
Boys of a century back owed a solid debt cf 
gratitude to the redoubtable Captain, for that 
he whiled away for them bo many sunny 
half holidays, so many winter nights. Peace 
be to his shade I He was in truth a kindly 
and beneficent magician, and thousands of 
old boys still retain a lively memory of th^ 
‘“Bush Boys’’and the “Boy Hunters,” oi 
“ Oceola ” and the “ Rifle Rangers.” 

A pyr^Mjs of kite-flying there existed a 
sinister practice among lads in my boyhood, 
which may perhaps obtain still. A bey 
would provide himself with what we styled a 
“kite-cutter,” a round knot of glass taken 
from the bottom of a bottle, and with an 
edge like a razor. 

“ Let's feel how your kite pulls,” the pf s- 
sessor of the lethal weapon would say, with 
the same concealed in the hollow of Iii? 
hand. You would grant the request, beguik d 
by the simulated innocence in the speaker'fi 
face. He took the taut aod straining string, 
and pretended to feel it. The next mon;ent 
you heard a sharp, cutting sound of the kern 
glass against the cord, then a sudden crack, 
and before you were well aware, cr could 
reach forward a hand to stay-^e catastrophe, 
your kite was loose, and tabling in mid¬ 
heaven. 

Then you started ‘Jn pursuit, with dismay 
and indignation bolding divided empire of 
your heart, to see, probably, your handsome 
kite, that had cost you a half-holiday in the 
making, drop upon a tree where you at last 
senurerl it. a draggled and shapeless wreck. 
The bitterness of my first experience cf 
" kite-cutting ” rises up before me as I wrile. 

Beyond the hills where we used to fly our 
kites, spread a region whicli wo called the 
“liitsh,” undulating ground covered thickly 
with low bushes and scrub. Here, in the 
season, we went “ five-coraering,” a diversion 
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'.'(liieh, in Anstrslia, stands in the place of 
“ btackberrying ” and “ nutting ” in England. 
A “ tive-coiner ” is a small fruit about the 
size of a large pea, but more oval in shape, 
of a brownish colour when ripe, and acid 
sweet in taste. The berry is held in a cup 
consisting of live pointed leaves, whence its 
name. There is another less plentiful variety 
of the same wild fruit called “ ten-corners." 
Both are pleasant enough to the taste when 
large and quite ripe. 

We set out on our five corncrWg expedi¬ 
tions in “ twos or threes, or huger com- 
anies." equipped with bags or wallets to 
old the fruit, which is generally found on 
the ground under the bushes, a tive-comer 
dropping from its stalk when perfectly ripe. 
Not till our bags were quite full did we turn 
our faces liomeward again, an Australian 
boy’s capacity for consuming " five-corners" 
being something phenomenal. 

The mere gathering of the fruit was the 
easiest part of the day’s programme. For it 
did not always follow that we got our laden 
bags safely home, or that we enjoyed the 
fruit ourselves. We had to keep a wary and 
anxious look-out for the “spicers.” These 
were the banditti and highwaymen of the 
bush, bigger lads, who, too lazy to go in 
search of five-comers themselves, lay in wait 
for smaller and weaker boys, and despoiled 
them of their hard-earned winnings. Some¬ 
times, just as we thought ourselves out of 
danger, in the very sight of home, we would 
hear a cry of “ Dub up ! ’’ and three or four 
figures would rise suddenly from their place 
of ambush, seize hold of our bags, and 
empty the contents into their own pockets. 

J^monstrance was of absolutely no avail 
against these young bravos, resistance would 
have only made things still more unpleasant 
for us. We had one resource which occa¬ 
sionally served our turn. We used to 
threaten the robbers with a '* big brother.’’ 
As often as not this elder guardian and pro¬ 
tector was entirely apocryphal, and used by 
us OS a last and forlorn hope. But it some¬ 
times happened that there really was a living 
person or persons corresponding to our de¬ 
scription, and sometimes we compassed a 
meeting between these and the rifiers of our 
five-oorner bags. When this occurred victory 
usually lay with justice, and we smaller boys 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the well- 
deserved discomfiture of our enemies. 

Cricket was par excellence the pastime of 
boys in Australia at this time, and is so still. 
No other sport stood a chance with it a 
generation ago, and to none other was so 
much time and thought devoted. The cricket 
season lasted far longer than any other, and 
does yet, though the game has now, it should 
be said, more, and more formidable, trials 
than when the writer was a boy. 

The grand old game has changed consider¬ 
ably during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. Then underhand bowling was still a 
common thing, even among professional 
players, and “ round-arm ’’ was only begin¬ 
ning to be practised by boys. Then round- 
arm in turn began to give way to over-hand 
howling. The present high delivery* was, in 
the writer’s youth, regard^ simply as throw¬ 


ing, and the strictest look-out was kept by 
the umpire lest the bowler delivered the ball 
above the shoulder. In the days of which I 
am writing, to break from the off was not 
very common, at least not in Australia, and 
the “ Yorker ’’ was quite unknown, I fancy. 

The art of wicket-keeping has greatly 
developed daring the present generation. I 
can remember that it was reckoned a great 
triumph of skill when Australian wicket¬ 
keepers first began to take the ball from leg. 
The first All-England team that visited the 
Australian colonies taught the local players 
much in regard to wicket-keeping, as indeed 
they did in respect to every department of 
cricket. H. H. Stevenson, who captained 
the first All-England team, was also its 
wicket-keeper. He was only second to 
Lockyer, but neither of these, staunch and 
skilful as they were, was equal to the 
present leading exponents of the science. 
One certain proof of this is th.'it in those 
days a good long-stop was deemed an essen¬ 
tial part of every eleven, and fieldsmen made 
fame for themselves as "long-stops." Mort- 
lock bad almost as great a reputation as a 
long-stop as if he had been a crack wicket¬ 
keeper. Now, when the art of keeping wicket 
has reached such a pitch of perfection, it is 
curious to read of fieldsmen studying long- 
stopping as a separate department of field¬ 
ing. 

We boys took the keenest interest in the 
matches played by our elders, both in the 
Inter-colonial contests and the international. 
The excitement caused throughout the colo¬ 
nies by the first All-England team was 
immense. People who had previously taken 
little or no count of cricket, and many even 
who understood little of the pastime, became 
suddenly alive to the importance of England’s 
national game. But I am safe in saying that 
among no class of the community was the 
interest or excitement greater than among 
Australian schoolboys. 

The old public cricket ground in Sydney 
was the Domain, a fine ground vyith a 
picturesque surrounding, situated as it was 
close to the harbour. Here the early Inter¬ 
colonial matches were played. During the 
three days which the game lasted, most of 
the public schools got half-holidays. Few of 
the boys at our school missed seeing the 
play. Large crowds assembled on the 
ground, and I well remember we small boys 
were allowed to creep through the crowd and 
sit undisturbed in front of the railing. As 
we grew older, funds were forthcoming to 
procure us seats in the grand stand. 

To this day I can recall outstanding points 
in close matches, and characteristics of the 
players. Hayward and Carpenter—the great 
"twin brethren," Daft and Caffyn—were 
among the most notable among the English 
batsmen of this time, and I read the other 
day in Dr. W. G. Grace’s cricket reminis¬ 
cences, that the champion considers that 
the best batting of that day was little, if at 
all, inferior to first-class batting of to-day. I 
can remember seeing both W, G. Grace and 
his elder brother playing in Australia. 

The first All-England teams, I say, taught 
Australian players nearly everything. Before 
{To be eonllnued). 


their advent, cricket in Australia was in 
fact merely in its infancy. Timid, nerve¬ 
less, " back play" was common, with " slip¬ 
ping" and “snicking" and other not very 
admirable methods of batsmonsliip. The 
Englishmen revolutionised all that, and 
showed the local players strong free play, and 
bow to use their wrists, and even how to 
stand at the wicket. Australian bowling 
underwent an equally radical change. That 
Australians proved apt pupils needs hardly 
to be emphasised now. The first English 
elevens almost always played against twenty- 
two local players, and 1 remember that on 
one occasion the whole team of twenty-two 
picked Australians were disposed of by their 
opponents for twenty-two runs. Of the three 
representative matches which the last All- 
England team in Australia played, the 
Australians won two and lost one. 

We boys bad no greater heroes than 
cricket heroes. Of course we tried to copy 
our models in our own play, and in this way 
a considerable amount of amusing affectation 
was generated, amusing at least to look back 
upon. We would bowl d la that notable 
bowler, or bbt d la that famous willow-wielder, 
and endeavour to mimic even the methods cf 
a distinguished wicket-keeper. Often this 
mimicry brought down on the heads of those 
who practised it not a little chaff and ridicule 
from Boboolfellows who bad fewer inclina¬ 
tions in the same direction, and thus the 
affectation usually worked its own cure. In 
any case it did little harm to anybody. Boys 
are by nature mimetic animals, and also by 
nature somewhat addicted to " showing off." 
There is a picture of this aspect of boy 
character in the early chapters of Mark 
Twain's " Tom Sawyer ’’ which is wonder¬ 
fully faithful to the fact. 

But putting aside these little airs and 
graces which we used to give ourselves in 
regard to cricket, we had a very genuine 
devotion to the old game. In the height 
of the season some of us literally dreamt 
of cricket, and addressed on amount of time 
and thought to it which, had it been be¬ 
stowed upon class work, might have turned 
us out youthful Persons and Bentleys. Now, 
when it takes some more artificial excite¬ 
ment to stir the pulses and throb the brain, 
one cannot but look back with wonder 
mingled with regret upon those fine enthu¬ 
siasms of boyhood, where our first waking 
thoughts went out in the direction of cane- 
handled bats and Lillywhite's balls, the days 
when we too served old “ Willow the King ’’ 
with a zeal and loyalty second to none. 

Yet once a cricketer always a cricketer, if 
not in actual practice, at least os n spectator. 
No one who has played and loved the game 
in his youth ever quite loses his interest in 
it. A well contested match, an uphill game 
played out bravely to the finish, a trium¬ 
phant piece of batting, a lucky ball that lifts 
the bails and leaves the stumps still upright, 
a clever feat of wicket keeping, a smart catch 
in the slips held low down, or one to long- 
on taken over the rails—all these things 
still stir the heart of old cricketers. The 
next best thing to playing cricket is watching 
cricket. 
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M ad doo! Only two little words—but 
what depths of frightful meaning they 
convey 1 

Rabies and hydrophobia are two of the 
most horrible diseases known to mankind. 
The first transforms a loving and faithful 
dog, from time immemorial the friend and 
companion of mankind, into a savage wild 
beast, combining the ferocity of a tiger with 
the venom of a deadly serpent. Its bite is 
far more terrible than that of a cobra or a 
puff adder, whose poison benumbs and kills 
in a few minutes, while that of a rabid 
animal remains dormant for a considerable 
length of time before it declares itself in the 
terrible form of hydrophobia. 

Rabies and hydrophobia are terribly com¬ 
mon in India. While in that country I 
once narrowly escaped being bitten by a 
rabid dog, and many years ago a relative 
of mine died a miserable death from hydro¬ 
phobia. 

My own adventure was as follows. I was 
sitting at the breakfast table when a distant 
clamour of shouts and screams was heard, 
becoming loader as I listened. Then one of 
my servants rushed in, exclaiming, Bowrdh 
kutta hoi, khoddumnd! (There is a mad dog, 
my lord I) 

I hastened out, snatching up my breech¬ 
loader and thrusting a braco of cartridges 
into it as I ran. There, sure enough, was a 
large tawny-coloured pariah dog, running 
furiously along the road, and pursued (at a 
respectful distance) by a crowd of yelling 
natives. Hastily cocking my gun, 1 levelled 
it and palled trigger, as the dog came 
straight at me. Click—the cartridge missed 
fire! Thought is quick at such tiroes, and 
it flashed across my mind that some of my 
cartridges had got wet while I was out shoot¬ 
ing duck a few days before, and that if my 
second cartridge failed, my only chance was 
to club the gun and strike down my enemy 
before he could make good his charge. The 
mad dog was within a very few yards before 
I pulled trigger again. Bang ! and to my 
inexpressible relief the brute plunged for¬ 
ward heavily, falling almost at my feet in his 
death-struggle. 

My poor uncle, Mr. D., was less fortu¬ 
nate. He was driving out in his dogcart 
when he came to a culvert, the arch of which 
was partly broken, so that he could not 
drive over it without danger. He got down 
and ordered the syce (groom) to take the 
horse round to a ford and cross over the 
narrow stream which the culvert bridged, 
while he himself walked across that part of 
it which remained intact. As the horse and 
dogcart were being brought round, Mr. D. 
walked leisurely on along the road. His 
left arm was swinging loosely by his side, 
when a d<^ ran up from behind, bit him on 
the hand, and rushed on, snapping at the 
air as he went. Poor Mr. I), instantly 
realised his terrible position. The moment 
his dogcart was brought, he jumped into it 
and drove off as bard as the horse could gallop. 

The nearest doctor lived at a distance of 
some miles, and though my uncle made all 
possible haste, nearly an hour had elapsed 
before be dashed up to the door, jumped out 
of bis dogcart, and hurried into the house. 
Most unfortunately, Dr. J. was out on his 
rounds 1 Servants were sent out after him in 
every direction which he was likely to have 
taken, but a considerable time elapsed before 
the doctor’s buggy came tearing up the 
carriage-drive. He had already heard what 
had happened, so he lost no time in talk, 
but proceeded to action at once—cutting 
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MAD BOG! 

By T. M. Francis, 

Autltor of " A Khot at a Goblin^ ftc. 

freely into the wounds which the dog's teeth 
had made, and then burning them with lunar 
caustic, until poor D.’s hand presented a 
frightful appearance. He was a man of iron 
nerve, and bore the pain without flinching 
or uttering the faintest sound of distress, 
'^'ben all was over and his hand had been 
bandaged up, he made Dr. J. promise 
implicit secrecy as to the cause of his injuries, 
and then drove back to his bungalow with a 
fresh horse borrowed from the doctor. Mrs. 
D. was feeling uneasy at her husband's pro¬ 
longed absence, and cried out in alarm at the 
sight of his bandaged hand. She naturally 
wanted to know what bad happened; but 
poor D., though he was one of tbe most 
straightforward and truthful men going, felt 
that he mu&t not let her know the terrible 
truth. He spoke only of having been bitten 
by a vicious animal, and Mrs. D. accepted 
this without a moment's hesitation. 

Time passed on, Dr. J. paying his patient 
a visit every few days in order to dress the 
wounded hand. It healed so quickly that 
the worthy doctor was delighted at his 
success. ** Why, old man," said he, 
“ nothing could possibly be better ! I confess 
that I was a bit anxious about you at first, 
but there's nothing like scarification and 
caustic, promptly applied. You’ll be all 
right now, I fancy ; but don't go putting 
your hand into a mad dog's mouth again— 
it doesn’t pay, and you might not get oti so 
cheaply another time 1 ’’ 

Before a month had expired, the wounds 
had completely healed, and only a few livid 
scars remained. But though D. tried to hope 
for the best, deep down in his heart lay an 
ever-present fear that the danger was not 
yet over. He seemed constantly to hear the 
words; “Set thy house in order, for thou 
shalt die.” Quietly and methodically he set 
to work—making his will, realising all in¬ 
vestments which were at all risky, and winding 
up his affairs so that, in the event of his 
death, bis wife should have no difficulties of 
any sort to encounter. As he very sensibly 
said, “ I sha'n't die a day sooner than tbe 
time appointed for me. and it will ease my 
mind to feel that everything is square and in 
order.” 

Months passed, and D. was no longer 
haunted by the foreboding of death. He 
had by this time quite regained his nsual 
good spirits, and it seemed as if a long and 
happy life was before him. 

Then came the end ! He was awakened 
one morning by a sensation of itching and 
burning in his left hand. On looking at it, 
he saw that the scars were red and inflamed. 
The itching and burning continued, until it 
seemed os if the wounds which had so long 
been healed were about to break open again. 
Poor D. tried to persuade himself that this 
was caused by the extreme heat of the 
weather; but in his inmost soul he knew 
that the terrible disease which had so long 
lain dormant in his veins was at length 
waking into life. Any shred of hope which 
might have remained was swept away when 
one day, on raising a glass of water to his 
lips, he suddenly felt as if an iron hand were 
clenched on bis throat. He had barely time 
to rush to the door and lock himself in, when 
he was seized with terrible convnlsions, and 
struggled on the floor in an agony of strangu¬ 
lation. But gradually the feeling of suffoca¬ 
tion passed away, leaving him terribly 
exhausted, trembling in every limb, and 
bathed in cold perspiration, but free from pain. 

Yes, tbe end bad come, and he faced it 
right manfully! He said nothing to bis 


wife, but quietly despatched messengers on 
horseback to summon Dr. J. and Mr. S., an 
assistant in charge of an outlying indigo 
factory. The latter was the first to arrive, 
but D. said nothing to him of what had 
happened, and spoke quietly of various 
matters of business connected with the estate. 
When the doctor came he took D. aside, 
heard what had taken place, looked at the red, 
angry scars, and then turned deadly pale. 

“Let me know the worst at once, doctor. 
Anything is better than this suspense.” 

“ My poor fellow ! my poor dear fellow ! ’’ 
That was all that the go<^ doctor could say, 
but it pronounced my uncle’s doom as 
clearly as if he had spoken volumes. 

“ How long will it be ? ” He did not ask if 
there were any hope—there was no need for 
such a question. 

Dr. J. tried to recover himself. “ Come, 
come, my dear fellow I don't talk like that 1 
I will do my very best to pull you through, 
and with your splendid constitution-” 

“ How long will it be I Your face is truer 
than your tongue, doctor, and I read my fate 
there. Believe me, it will be far better to 
tell me the plain truth. I am not afraid to 
hear it.” 

“If my fears are correct, it will only be a 
question of two or three days. But-” 

“ My dear J.. I knew from the first that 
there was no hope, and yon know that quite 
as well as I do. Now tell me—will these fits 
of choking and convulsions last long? " and 
he briefly described the agony through which 
he h.'vd passed. 

“They will be less towards the end, but 
you have a bad time before you, my poer 
fellow ! ” and the doctor all but broke down. 

“ Can't you give me something to cut it 
short ? I don't want to die, but if I ni«5^ it 
is better to die quickly than to linger on in 
torture.” 

“No! no! I will do all I can to relieve 
your sufferings, but I can’t help you to kill 
yourself.” 

“Promise me one thing then. My wife 
thinks that I have been bitten by n horse. 
Don’t undeceive her —don’t let her know what 
it is. Poor girl! it will be bad enough for 
her anyhow, but it would only distress her 
more to know that I have got hydrophobia. 
Don’t let anyone know what it is, doctor ! I 
shrink from the bare idea'of such a thing 1 ’’ 
and poor D. shuddered. 

“ Well, well, I v'on't," said the doctor. 

“ But you will need constant help—some one 
to be always with yon, and, if necessary, to 
hold you down w'hen these fits come on.’’ 

“I have thought of that already. 8. has 
come over from the outwork, and there is 
young H., my personal nseislnnt. They are 
both strong, powerful young fellows, with 
plenty of pluck. But is there no fear of my 
hurting them ?—you know what I mean.” 

“None whatever, unless either of them 
has any cut or raw place which your saliva 
might touch. 1 will send for them at once, ’ 
and tbe doctor hurried out, dashing some 
unwonted moisture from his eyes. 

Why dwell longer on a painful story ? 
All that medical skill and the most tender care 
could do for poor D. was faithfully done. 
His wife was anxious to take her share of the 
nursing; but though he longed for her 
presence, be always managed to get her out 
of the room when he felt a paroxysm coming 
on. Towards the end he was free from pain, 
and on the fourth day of his illness he passed 
away peacefully, with his dying eyes fixed on 
the face which was so dear to him, and a 
loving smile on his lips. 
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SEA FISHIHQ IK THE HOUDATS. 

By F. G. Aflalo, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 

Author of-‘Sfa FUhing on the EnglUh CoMl," "Pier Pithing for Soft," fie. 


H astings is bj no means a bad place for 
summer sea fishing, though the 
pleasure steamers and the immense increase 
in the trawling fleet have of late years con¬ 
siderably reduced the quantity of ttsh. 

Boys, however, while tlicy are without the 
troubles of manhood, are also without its 
independence; and as a large number of 
“B.O.P.” readers will doubtless have to 
accompany the pater and viater to Hastings 
this holiday month, I propose telling those 
who are flshingly inclined something about 
the fishing to be done there; where to 
purchase their bait, and any other hints that 
I can recall from an experience of two years’ 
residence and nine subsequent visits. 

There are at times plenty of fish to be 
caught here; and at others you may fish every 
day for a week and catch nothing. 

If there were such a thing in any kind of 
fishing os a general rule (which I fear there 
is not), I should say look out for your best 
catches from the piers or breakwaters during 
the neap tides, and frem boats during spring 
tides, my reason being that the fish keep 
along the chore during the week in which the 
water only recedes a short distance, whereas 
in the alternate week they have to retreat a 
mile or so with each ebb. 

As 1 intend to confine my present, remarks 
within very short limits, 1 shall not enlarge 
on the subject of tackle, as I have already 
given readers of the “ B.O.P.” (Summer 
Number and November 1891) very extensive 
hints on the subject. 

So far then as tackle is concerned, I will 
only mention that for those residing in the 
old town (east of the pier) the ironmonger’s 
near the cricket ground will be found the 
most convenient, while those hailing from 


I.—H.ASTINGS. 

St. Leonards will find what they want within 
a minute’s walk of WaiTior Square. 

The chief fish you may expect to find here 
this month arc bass, mullet, conger, and 
plaice, the fishing for the last named being 
better in September. 

Bass are most capricious fish, and I could 
not tell you exactly how to take them even 
if I wanted to. I don’t I It seems sulficient 
that I should tell you how, when, and where 
they feed, leaving your own common sense 
and good luck to accomplish the rest. 

As a rule, there is no good bass fishing to 
be done between 8 a.m. and 6 r.M., but once 
they have gone to the bottom (which they do 
here about the third week, sometimes the 
first, in August, almost as good a time as any 
is from nine to lunch time, on a rising 
(spring) tide. 

I have caught very decent bass off the old 
pier in less than six feet of water, and I have 
caught them there in twenty. The best way 
to fish for them is undoubtedly with a large 
float, the single hook at the end of a well 
shotted gut line being baited with a strip of 
squid or a sand eel, and being allowed to drift 
with the tide about four to ten feet from the 
surface. Thin fishing practically necessitates 
the use of a rod, as handline fishing with a 
float, though occasionally practis^ from 
boats, is very clumsy work near the posts of 
a pier. If you substitute two or three rag- 
worms for the other bait, you will stand a 
good chance of a mullet if there are any 
about. I must confess, however, that they 
are by no means abundant at Hastings; and. 
moreover, the ragworms must be got by post 
from Dover. 

Squid, which is the best all-round bait for 
bass, conger, and several other fish, can gene¬ 


rally be procured by the early bird at the mar 
ket. If tbe boats do not bring any off from 
the smacks, go boldly up to one of the men 
(they are not half so terrible as they look), and 
offer him fourpence for a couple. He will in 
nine cases out of ten bring them to you the 
next trip, for he has to go back to his smock 
twice or three times each morning before all 
the fish are ashore. Perhaps, the fint time 
you might give him an extra twopence to 
clean this inky fish and make it fit for bait. 
It is a job to be learnt; but having seen it 
done once, you should always in future do it 
yourself, or you will be woi'se than the French¬ 
men 1 have seen near Paris baiting their 
hooks with gloves on I 

Boats are expensive at Hastings, costing 
about half-a-crown an hour ; but if you can 
nin to one, let the boatman take you either 
off Bopeep for plaice (in which case he must 
take a gc^ pailful of lugs), or lor bass and 
conger on the rocks opposite the Castle Hill, 
for which take a couple of fresh herrings and 
a squid, and fish about a foot from tbe 
bottom. The best place for shore fishing fer 
bass is off the east breakwater, though there 
are more silver eels than bass. And now, 
having given you a few hints as to what may 
be done to while away the holidays, I will 
leave you to carry them into practice. 

One more bint: if at any time the sea is 
too rough for any sort of fishing, and you 
want the alternative of a quiet day with the 
carp, do not waste your time, as do so many, 
up at the Bopeep “ salts,” or in the Alex¬ 
andra Park, but take train to Winchelsea, 
where a resident officer (whose name and 
address you can learn locally) is always 
ready to grant leave for an excellent day’s 
fishing. 




AaHATIC EEOIICS: THEIH FLEASTTEES AND FEEILS. 

By the Author of “ Some Swimming Yarns and Suggestions.” 


S wiMinNO under water is one of those 
aquatic pleasures to which the tiro who 
timidly dips his toes into the tepid bath and 
shudders at the thought of immersion, must 
look forward as the goal of his ambition. 
With eyes open, so as to take in at a glance tbe 
treasures of the briny deep, the young Leander 
with suspended breath urges himself along 
his subaqueous way, and as the water forces 
him upward he marvels within himself how 
any one can be drowned, unless endowed by 
nature with a bodily 'oathos, that fatal 
“alacrity in sinking." to which writers of 
heroic verse are occasionally prone. The 
time which some persons can remain 
beneath the aqueous surface depends to some 
extent on their chest-formation, but nothing 
which Europeans achieve in this direction 
can equal the recorded feats of pearl-divers 
and others who gain their livelihood by the 
inflating capacity of their lungs. 

Dead man ” is a technical term for lying 
recumbent on the water in a perfectly 
quiescent condition. The facility for this 
posture is furnished by the abdominal bulk 
of the luxury-loving bather. There wa.s a 
corpulent maltster at one of our Lancashire 
watering places whose pride it was to eclipse 
all competitors by taking his siesta on a 
hydrostatic mattress of nature’s providing. 
Wonderful tales were told of his slumbering 
like an exhausted grampus from the rising 
to the ebbing of the tide, and smoking a 
giant cigar like an island volcano. Among 


other marvellous traditions it is reported that 
on a voyage to Paraguay in the river Plata, 
when the merchant vessel was likely to 
founder from excess of cargo, he was thrown 
overboard by the Lascars to lighten the 
vessel, when, instead of sinking, he lay 
placidly on his back until picked up by an 
English cruiser the crew of which were 
attracted by his sonorous snoring. 

Diving from a great height is a wild 
delirious joy which grows upon a swimmer 
to a dangerous extent by frequent indulgence. 
I can call to mind three divers, of whom two 
are associated with terrible catastrophes. 

Sullivan, the American diver, in the depth 
of winter, when large masses of ice were 
floating in the river Thames, exhibited hia 
skill in diving from the parapetof Southwark 
Bridge. Waiting until a clear space in the 
freezing water presented itself, he spread out 
his arms and took a flying leap into space 
with perfect safety. For a moment he dis¬ 
appeared, and then rose waving his hand 
amid the cheers of an enthusiastic crowd of 
spectators. Had Sullivan confined himself 
to his career as a diver (he offered to dive 
from the top of the Monument if the coqjora- 
tion would provide him with a suitable couch 
of straw to soften bis fall) all might have gone 
well. Unfortunately he was ambitious to 
excel in another department of art. Ho, 
having obtained permission of the authorities, 
he sot up a niimic scaffold over the middle 
arch of Waterloo Bridge, to which a rope was 


attached, and through a noose in it delibe¬ 
rately put his neck, and so remained sus¬ 
pended for a minute or two, at all events for a 
longer period than was deemed prudent by 
some medical students from King’s College 
who were present on the occasion. When 
cut down life was extinct. 

Many years after this tragic event—that 
was the last voluntary public execution—I 
chanced one fine summer’s night to be 
crossing the Itosemary Branch Bridge of the 
Regent’s Canal when my attention was 
arrested by a youthful voice exclaiming; 
“Who’ll give me a copper to jump off?” 
A group of ragged urchins who were looking 
up at the naked athlete standing erect on the 
parapet of the bridge were evidently not pro¬ 
vided with the required honcrariitm, though 
eager to witness the promised performance 
of their heroic acquaintance. “Who'll give 
me a penny to jump off ?—won’t do it under," 
he repeated for the second and third time of 
asking, and was about to quit his elevat^ 
position when a generous baker came to his 
relief, and having placed the halfpence which 
he accepted from his floury patron in his 
mouth for safety, he coolly dropi>ed feet fore¬ 
most into the stagnant water, in which, with 
a score of other street arabs, he was delighted 
at sunset to sport at his own sweet will. 

“ Treading water," as it is commonly 
called, is not a dignified performance, being 
not very dissimilar to walking on the tread¬ 
mill. As the Marchioness would have said. 
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thcro ssems to be a p:ood deal of “ maWe 
believe very much ” abc>ut it, and although 
with head bent back above the Biu'face, and 
feet in perpendicular motion below it, you 
may persuade yourself that you are doing 
aomething remarkable, you don’t !>eem to get 
much “ forra’der.” It is supposed, however, to 
be useful. When swimming in rivers you may, 
by this expedient, succeed in releasing your 
lower extremities from rushes or weeds with 
which they may have become entangled. 
Though I have been familiar with river 
bithing from boyhood, I cannot speak from 
personal experience on tliis point, having 
never been captured in the uncomfortable 
manner just described. A more frequent 
peril of which the younger swimmers may be 
apprehensive is seizure by cramp. On this 
point many boys have superstitions ideas. 
Some fancy that a simple ligature of cord or 
tape below the knee is a potent charm, while 
others resort to violent friction of the leg 
before immersion, representing two oppo* 
site poles of thought —faith and pure 
reason. 

Among the most pleasant, if not the most 


graceful of aquatic frolics, is spinning la 
teetotum in a sitting posture on the buoyant 
waves. Many well-practised swimmers never 
seem to attain to this polite accomplishment, 
although to the expert it feels as easy and 
natural as revolving on a music stool. It is 
one of those funny gyrations by which 
children, looking at it from the sandy shore, 
are highly amused, and which every lover of 
his species will therefore assiduously culti¬ 
vate. A nautical friend was wont to spin a 
ludicrous yam upon this subject. He was 
bathing at Southend from the beach early 
one morning, and bad left his wearing apparel 
in charge of a Newfoundland puppy. By 
way of diversion be—not the dog, but his 
master—commenced spinning at some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, the young canine con¬ 
stable looking on with flashing eyes and 
quivering flanks. All at once it seemed to 
strike tbe poor little animal that his patron's 
head was “ turned," in a figurative as well as 
a literal sense—in other words, that be had 
become mentally deranged and was in immi¬ 
nent (I,mger of being drowned. Unfortunately 
there were several suspicious-looking boys 


lurking near, and who, he thought, had got 
their furtive eyes directed to his master's 
boots. It was a painful crux for any dog to 
be placed in. To leave his post might entail 
loss of property, to remain might be attended 
with loss of life. Still tbe reckless spinner 
pursued bis favourite sport, till, unable any 
longer to bear the tension,his watchful servitor, 
with dogged determination, rushed into the 
water and swam towards his master, who 
suddenly turned upon his back and returned 
safely to shore. 

Whether those prowling young freebooters 
took advantage of their opportunity I know 
not, but 1 heard that the poor gentleman, 
minus one boot, was seen hobbling back to 
his hotel footsore and weary. 

There is one danger in seaside bathing 
arising from the shallowness of the water 
which should never be overlooked. Not very 
long ago a young man. presumably a novuce 
in the art of diving, climbed to tbo roof of 
his bathing machine and plunged head fore¬ 
most into the water. The result was spinal 
injury, and in a few hours be died in the 
local hospital! a. a. 




lETTERS TO SCHOOLBOYS. 


Aoubaoe is the fear of being thought a 
V coward." says the “ Tin Trumpet." 
quoted in the firstof this seriesof letters; and, 
tiiough the remark is an epigram, there is 
nevertheless a good deal of truth in it. But 
the very important point which it entirely 
overlooks is that very often the highest 


course lies in not minding being thought 
and called a coward. 

Mere physical courage is such an obvious 
virtue that it readily commends itself to the 
admiration of all beholders ; and, fortunately 
for England, it is the rule rather than the 
ciiceptioo to find it possesse^l by her sons. 


By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

IV.—COURAOE. 

It is not often, for instance, that one secs 
in this country such a sight as it was my lot 
to witness a few days ago. 

Two boys, aged respectively about eighteen 
and fifteen, were out in a boat on the 
Thames, when they suddenly found them¬ 
selves aground in the middle of the stream, 


where the current was rather rapid. The 
younger one, who was steering, instantly 
thrust his knuckles into his eyes, and began 
to cry bitterly. 

This, not unnaturally, amused the specta¬ 
tors, of whom there were a good many; but 
when the elder one followed suit by dropping 


the sculls, and setting up an even more 
vigorous boohoo, tbe spectacle became 
absolutely ludicrous, and it was some time 
before any one could recover from laughing 
sufliciently to go and suggest to them that 
they should use the sculls to shove off with, 
which they eventually did without the 
smallest difficulty. It is needless to remark 
that these youths were neither of them 
readers of the ‘‘ B.O.P.” 

Their case is at the same time not al¬ 
together uninstructive, as showing an 
instance of abject cowardice, which may 
have been chiefly the result of want of know¬ 
ledge and experience. But while school¬ 
boys are tbe first to recognise and admire 
deeds of heroism and daring, they are often 
unable to appreciate the higher but less 
showy virtue known as moral courage; 
which is generally far harder to practise for 
the very reason that, instead of winning 
approval and applause, it is frequently met 
by sneers and derision. 

Who that is worth his salt has not found 
out that it is often easier to stand up to tlic 
fastest bowler in tbe Eleven, than to stand up 
and give one's vote against some proposal 
which happens to be popular, though it is 
evidently wrong? 

Many a boy has discovered tliat tbe jeers 
and taunts of his comrades are harder to 
bear than the kicks which find their way 
through his football stockings to his shins 
beneath. 

But apart from the courage required in mat¬ 
ters of right and wrong, there Is another kind 
of moral courage in which many boys who are 
no cowards in other respects arc too often 
found deficient in these days of highly civi 
lised and luxurious living. I mean the kind 
of courage which enables a boy not to feel 
ashamed of the fact that " his people ” are 
not particularly well off, to experience no 
sense of degradation in wearing his elder 
brother’s outgrown garments, and to have 
no uneasy qualms on the subject of being 
seen travelling in a third-class carriage. 

Some sensitive boys, who have the mis¬ 
fortune to be at a school where most of their 
comrades are more wealthy than themselves, 
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undergo the acutest misery for reasons of 
this kind, when a little courage and common- 
sense would show them that, after all, the 
ridicule which they may have to encounter 
is only good-natured chaff; and even if it 
were anything more, a boy with any stuff in 
him would find he could very easily bear it. 

It is very seldom that a boy has to undergo 
any serious humiliation, though 1 think 
perhaps the following is about as trying an 
ordeal as 1 have ever heard of a boy being 
called upon to go through. The unfortunate 
victim suffered from weak eyes, and it was 
therefore decreed by a doctor, who must have 
been wholly deficient either in humour or 
pity, that whenever he went out, his eyes 
must be completely covered up. Accordingly, 
the poor youth was sent to walk about the 
streets of a populous watering-place, with a 
stout broivn veil firmly fastened to his straw 
hat! 

When the capacity of the average cad for 
making unkind comments is borne in mind, 
it is not to be wondered at if that boy's 
courage failed him whenever he was called 
upon to face the world in such a strange and 
unmanly garb. 

Perhaps there is no kind of courage which 
so commends itself to the minds of school¬ 
boys as that persistent and dogged variety 
to which we have given the characteristic 


name of “pluck.” This bnlldog-like quality 
of never knowing when one is b^ten is held 
by many to be one of the chief causes of 
England's greatness: and there is no doubt 
that it is a gift the possession of which, more 
than almost anything else, tends to command 
success. It is the practical working out of 
the Frenchman’s remark: “ If it be but dif¬ 
ficult, it is done already; and if it be im¬ 
possible, it shall be done.'’ 

It ought hardly to be necessary in these 
days to warn boys against the swaggering 
bravado which makes it out to be a fine and 
manly thing to smoke, and drink, and swear, 
and ape the vices of men who are old enough 
to know better; and yet many a small boy is 
imposed upon by this singularly worthless 
imitation of the true article. Whenever you 
are tempted to think that you are doing a 
fine and brave thing in breaking rules and 
defying authority, you may always be certain 
that true courage will be shown in resisting, 
not the restrictions by which you are bound, 
but the temptations by which you are assailed. 
Also, for the benefit of those who are natu¬ 
rally nervous and timid, let me point out that 
they need not, for that reason, suppose that 
they are incapable of displaying courage of 
the very highest kind. On the contrary, a 
timid man or boy, who overcomes his fears, 
and does his duty in spite of them, is show¬ 


ing a courage to which that of a man who 
merely feels no fear is not to be compared. 

A story is told by Whyte-Melville of a 
colonel and his aidc-^-camp riding under fire 
in the Crimea. 

The younger man, who did not know what 
fear meant, noticed that the other's knees 
were trembling as he rode. 

“ Why, colonel,” he said, “I believe you 
are in a funk ! ” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, “ and if you were 
in such a funk, you’d run away.” 

The Iron Duke’s remark about the playing- 
fields of Eton is too well-known to ne^ 
quoting here; and there is no doubt that 
English boys have an immense advantage 
over those of other countries in the splendid 
training for their nerve and powers of endu¬ 
rance which they get in cricket, football, and 
rowing. 

But even in an English public-school there 
are to be found a certain number of loafers, who 
do not seem to see the necessity of availing 
themselves of these opportunities for strength¬ 
ening the'r ner^-eand hardening their muscles. 

Unfortunately, no such boy is likely to take 
the trouble to I'ead these remarks; other¬ 
wise it might be worth while to point out to 
him that the one thing which the world 
never forgets nor forgives in a man is any 
conspicuous and public act of cowardice. 
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A SOX OF MATCHES. 

By H. F. Hobdex, 

Author of “The Boy't Vun Stifrtg Suin-j" etc. 



amount 
of amuse¬ 
ment de- 
riv a b 1 e 
from such 
an ordin¬ 
ary thing 
as a box 
of matches 
is simply 
surprising. 
I had not 
considered 
lire matter 

previously, out “ necessity, the mother of 
invention,” caused me to utilise a box one 




evening with gratifying results, and as my 
experience may prove useful to others in a 
similar fix, I will tell you how it occurred. 

I had been away to a picnic that had 
turned out a great success : all, big and little, 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves, and as 
the stars came out and it grew dark, remem¬ 
bering that some had a long distance to go 
before reaching home, we at last regretfully 
broke up the party, and wended our respective 
ways homewards, some in traps, while others 
living a short distance away roamed back in 
groups along the countiy roads. I was just 
Ooiigratulatiag my veil on having occured a 
seat in a friend’s waggonette, when Mr. Jinks, 
who had promoted the gathering, came run¬ 


ning up with a couple of youngsters in his 

An iiS* _ •• 

“ Here's a nice go,” said he. “ Mr. BaUart 
arranged to come for his children by sit 
o'clock, and he has not turned up yet, anl 
what to do with them I really don’t know. 

The youngsters in question, who b. 1 
thoroughly tired themselves out. were listen¬ 
ing very intently to every word, and hereupon, 
evidently thinking it very serious, they 
menced bellowing like a couple of lost ban* i 
in the wood. Jinks hastily put them down > u 
the ground. “Poor little dears,” said i- * 
ul the ladies in the trap, “bring them m 
here.” Jinks jumped at the offer. 

T, 1 _U—... -” 
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but their mother would be bo alarmed at 
their abeence ; and I can’t go with them my¬ 
self, as I have all these other youngsters to 
look after. Are any of you going near their 
place ? ” 

There woe not one who lived anywhere 
near, but as no one else offered I at last said 
that I W 0 UI 4 see them home. 

“ Thanks, old man,” said Jinks, “ you’re a 
biick; and remember, Ballart’s house is 
down the third street on the right when you 
leave the station,” and so saying, he dis¬ 
appeared. 

It was all right and comfortable so long as 
we were in the trap; the youngsters bad 
forgotten their sorrows, and as we drove 
along the dark country roads, great was the 
laughter and merrhnent. But this sort of 
thing was all over when we reached a certain 
cross road or back lane leading to the rail¬ 
way station. 

This road had never been properly made 
Dp, bat as it saved going some three miles 
round by the main rood, my friend proposed 
dropping me there, as it was in too bad a 
condition for him to take his horses over 
in the dark. I accordingly got out, and with a 
youngster under each arm began groping my 
way ^ong the lane. 

It was supposed to be only a quarter of a 
mile to the station, but it took me a tre¬ 
mendous time, and I got moderately warm, 
w'hat with the weight of the burden and the 
exertion required to keep from falling, as 
every now and then I caught my foot in some 
hole or against a lump of stone, the kids 


howling the while. But at last I stumbled 
up against a wooden shed, that turned oat to 
be the station. Having hastily placed my 
interesting charges safely in the miserable 
shanty that did duty as waiting-room and 
booking office combined, I proceeded to 
ascertain the time the next train left. 

There was not a soul about the place; the 
station master, if there were such a being, 
was away, and not a porter or clerk was in 
sight. A faint gleam from the ticket window 
was the only light in evidence, all the rest 
being turned down until barely visible, so I 
struck a match and consulted the time table. 
Not a train for another hour and a quarter ; 
what on earth should I do with these children 
for that time ? They were howling as loudly 
as possible then, and I could hardly imagine 
what it would be in another hour and a 
quarter. 

In striking a match it suddenly blazed out 
at one corner, as matches occasionally do, 
and set fire to the heads of all the others in 
the box, which I was glad to drop without 
ceremony. This unexpected pyrotechnic 
display thoroughly interested both the 
youngsters, and they laughed with fiendish 
delight when they found I had lost my only 
chance of getting a light, but when that 
little excitement was over they began crying 
again. So oot of sheer desperation I said, 
” Look here now, I’ll show you a game with 
the matches.” 

They were all attention directly, and I 
proceeded to lay the matches out on the seat 
where th; light from the booking clerk’s 


window made them sufficiently visible, and 
then finding that their ends only were 
charred, I placed them in various positions 
to form simple objects such as shown in the 
sketch at the heading of this history. 

First came a table lamp, then a street ditto, 
next a wine-glass and a pair of scales, then 
a house, cross, etc., and it was not long before 
the children were deeply interested, and 
clamouring for first one thing and then 
another. “ Still life ” soon failed to satisfy 
them, and nothing would do but animated 
nature in the form of a pig, and having 
turned out one with rather a wobegone 
aspect, 1 gave it quite a truculent look by a 
slight alter ition of the matches. 

Then they wanted a portrait of their Pa. 
Now matches are not altogether a suitable 
medium for portraiture, it is rather difficult 
to get any expression out of them; and as, 
moreover, I hod never seen the gentleman, 
I tried to introduce other objects instead ; but 
nothing else would do, and so, by dint of 
varions questions, I found that he usually 
wore a straw hat, had a long nose and a big 
mouth, also a stand-up collar, and they re¬ 
cognised him directly and were satined. 
I don’t suppose their Pa would have 
been! 

They next wanted a facsimile of their Ma, 
bat I was fortunately spared that ordeal; for 
we had been so busy that the time had passed 
like magic, the gas w'as suddenly turned up, 
the train arrived, and as we rattled along 
towards home I felt that that box of matches 
had proved a blessing indeed ! 
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O N a seat in the cricket-ground poor little 
Bert 

(Sing Willow, King Willow, King Willow) 
Sat wiping his eyes with the sleeve of his 
shirt. 

Oh, Willow, King Willow. King Willow. 
And I said, “ Has some big chap been bully¬ 
ing thee ? 

Or the tuck-shop has proved too attractive 
may be. 

And a pain in your chest is the sad 
penalty I ” 

Oh, Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 


A LOWER SCHOOL DITTY. 

{With ApoloyUi W. S. OlLBtlST.) 

n. 

In vain to console him my well meant 
endeavour 

Oh, Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 

For the tears from his eyes trickled faster 
than ever, 

Oh, Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 

He tried to conceal them, but still they 
would fall. 

And he said as he turned his head round to 
the wall, 

‘‘ That brute at the other end bowled me 
first ball." 

Oh, Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 


ni. 

Now, boys, there's a moral to this little song 
Of Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 

If you take my advice you will never go 
wrong 

With Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 
If you want to avoid little Bertie's sad 
fate, 

Don’t hurry, take guard, for the bowler must 
wait. 

Keep up your left elbow, and hold yolb b&t 

STHAIOIIT, 

Your Willow, King Willow, King Willow. 

n. V. r. D. 
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HOW TO HAKE A TELEPHONE AND FIX IT UP WHEN HADE. 

By Beoinald A. B. Bennett, m..v. oxon., 

Auihor of "Jloie to Make a Small Dfiiamo," “ Electric BHU: Ilou to itake and t'te Them," etc., etc. 


A k addition of a mouthpiece may be made 
to the receiver, if desired. This can be 
simply a very broad cornucopia of cardboard, 
the small end of which is just cut the size to 
fit the hole in the lid of the pill-box. This 
is fastened on by glue. It is not essential, 
but adds to the appearance of the instrument; 
it is shown in section in fig. 1 at the top. 
W'hen all the glue is dry, you can varnish 
the whole thing if you like, which makes it a 
more elegant-looking piece of apparatus. 
Another one, exactly like this, has now to be 
constructed for the other end of the line 
wire. 

. 1 wish I could conscientiously say that this 


PART II. 

was all that was necessary, as many writers 
on this subject do ! According to them you 
have only to take a double line wire, connect 
the ends of the two wires at one end to the 
binding-screws of one telephone, and the 
opposite ends to the two binding-screws of 
the other, and at once hold a conversation. I 
have trietl my very best to make myself 
audible under these circumstances (even 
with purchased instruments, put together by 
a professional), and have failed; I hope my 
readers may have better luck. But. however 
that may be, and whether they succeed or 
not, if they want to have the full amount of 
fun that is to be got out of their telephones 


they must have a microphone or a “ carbon 
transmitter” to work with the telephones, 
one for each end. 

This does not mean any very great addi¬ 
tional expense, as a microphone of suitable 
kind can be obtained from an electrician for 
Ij. fid. The Scientific Alliance keep these 
ready made, ao there is no difficulty in 
getting one from them. I don't think you 
could possibly make a good one for yourself, 
neither would it be at all worth while if you 
could. I subjoin a diagram of the instrument. 

It consists of acircular roller of gas carbon, 
B, the ends of which are sharpened off and 
inserted in holes in two little upright pUlarSf 
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p, p ; these latter ore fastened to the base¬ 
board D by screws, and are connected by two 
wires or strips of thin brass with two binding- 
screws E and F. There is the whole machi- 
nei 7 of the microphone. 

Now to work it we want one or two cells of 
a battery, either of the “dry cell” or the 
“ Lechlanche ” type. 

I need not reiterate what 1 have said before 
about making these batteries : you will tind 
full instriiction.s in the article on “Electric 
Bells,” in the present volume). You must 
not uss more than two cells, or the micro¬ 
phone will “ talk " on its own account when 
not wanted to; one No. 2 cell is quite 
enough for a moderate length of wire. You 
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MlCR'lNCnNK Travsmittkr. 

A, Top view. 71, Silk- vit'w. it.it. Carbon ro'lera. 
r. 1 '. Carbon pillars siipportiii/ rolk-rs. ii, bast-lwanl. 
K. r. Uiriiliiiif-st'ri'ws. w.w. Strips t>{ bm.'* or wires 
piliurs l', 1 - with l>in'Iim.’-si-ri.-ws It, v. 
1, I., Ltfe-j of wuo-l on wliioli tlif biiiii Man-lj'. 

have got to connect the b.aUcry and micro¬ 
phone as in fig. il. 

The current thus passes through the 
jnicrophone. Now, when you talk to this it 
causes the cylinder of carbon to vibrate in 
the holes of the two pillars, and this, making 
and breaking contact with the pillars, and 
thus interrupting and starting the current in 
the wires, causes the ferrotype plate in the 
telephone to reproduce the sound of your 
voice. 

The manager of the Scientific Alliance 
(Mr. H. J. Dale) tells me that instruments 
identical with those be sells were used by 



Mettiod op coxsectiso Tki.epiioxe, MicRornoxn, 

AXI) BATIKKV. 

T, Telephone, m, Mlcropliooc. a, Battery. 

him in Australia to speak at a distance of fifty 
miles. My readers will probably bo satisfied 
with something under that. 

The microphone is to be fixed up against 
the wall of the room, and the telephone to be 
carried to wherever it is desired ; of course, 
the double wire can be twisted out of sight, 
under cornices, etc., anywhere where it will 
not be seen, just as the electric bell wires are. 
Now. everything spoken near the microphone 
will be heard with great distinctness at the 
telephone, and therefore it will be as well to 
avoid saying anything near the microphone 
which it is not desired that others shall hear. 
It will perhaps be as well for a switch to be 
interposed by means of which the current 
may be cut off, or possibly Pater and Mater 


in the upper regions of the honse may be 
listening at the telephone with countenances 
suffused with a malicious joy while Edwin 
and Angelina are indulging in fond platitudes 
in the drawing-room 1 The microphone is 
essentially an instrument by means of which 
minute noises can bo beard, and with a very 
short circuit, a good telephone, and a sensi¬ 
tive microphone you can distinctly bear the 
martial tread of a fiy walking over the board. 
Of course, sounds like the ticking of a watch 
can be heard in the telephone at a long 
distance. 

For speaking, the greatest drawback is the 
“ chattering ” of the microphone, which, 
however, can be eliminated if the battery is 
of the right strength. It is desirable to have 
a microphone composed of more than one 
carbon roller, ns the rattling is thereby 
rendered less noisy, and a much better fomi 
of microphone is that which has two carbon 
rollers instead of one. This is represented 
at A in fig. 2. Two of the pillars holding the 
rollers are joined with one binding-screw, 
and the other one (in wliich are two holes, 
and which holds the ends of both rollers) 
is connected with the other binding-screw. 
When speaking you have either to talk to the 
carbons, or, preferably (as talking to the 
carbon side sometimes causes u jarring, from 
the carbons receiving the waves of sound 
unequally), to the vood side, which gives a 
moi'e equal vibration to all three pillars. 

This microphone ought to be provided with 
a case to keep dust, etc., off it. In fig. 4 
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TiESK-snAPED Case fob Uicropbonb. 

Tlie four binilinj-scrcwa with wires attached are 
Aliown at tlio top. 

The microphone i» fixed face clowiiwur-lg ns Rliown. 
ill the tiiUlille of (he top of tlie case. Coil (aikI, if yon 
like, swluili of telephone) inside tlie ilesk:. 

I have drawn the sort of case generally used. 
It is of a desk shape, and the microphone is 
fastened tightly by screws at the sides of the 
base into the top, face downwards, as shown. 
This slanting position is best, to avoid jarring, 
and the apex of the triangle should be down¬ 
wards. The angle at which it slopes should be 
about 45 degrees, but it is not very important. 
At th&back of the deakcau be placed the coil, 
when one is used, and the terminals can be 
above, outside, as shown in the illustration. 
This desk can fit on to the top of the cup¬ 
board holding the battery in figs. H and 
On the whole, I should prefer the coil going 
with the microphone, and apart from the 
battery, as the fumes of the latter have a 
tendency to corrode the copper connections, 
and therefore the less copper near the 
battery the better. 

Those who do not care to invest in a micro¬ 
phone can try the following experiment:— 
TakcfourFrench (wire) nails, rather large size, 
and put two down side by side on the table 
parallel with each other, and the other two 
on the top transversely. Connect one of the 
bottom ones with a terminal of the battery, 
and the other with one of the wires of 
double connector going to the lelepbone. 

The other wire from the telephone goes 
to the other terminal of the battery, so that 
the current now has to pass through the top 
nails lying on the others. Every word spoken 


to the nails will be plainly heard in the 
telephone, even if a very long distance off. 
The objection to this in practical use is that 
the nails soon get rusty, and that stops the 
passage of the current. 

The current passes through the microphone 
or transmitter whether the telephone is 
working or not. and I need not remind those 
who have used the battery for other puqroses 
that this is simply ruinatioi>to a Lechlanche 
cell. To avoid this we have a switch at each 
end, and whon the two persons desiring to 
communicate with each other are about to 
speak, they each switch on the current from 
their respective ends. As this is considered 
rather a bother in this lazy age, an automatic 
switch can be made which will do the thing 
by itself, the speaker having nothing to do 
but lake down the telephone from a hook on 
which it is hung while not in use. 

To make this, take a piece of thin zinc—or. 
better still,copper or brass —and cut it to the 
shape of the piece marked z in the accom¬ 
panying cut (fig. 3). The length of the ver¬ 
tical piece 7. may be 1 inch, and that of the 
cross-arm a can bo inch, the box con- 



Relf-actixg Switch fob Tklethoxb. 


(Fi-out of case rcmovctl to elioiv mccliaiiism.) 

Z, Zinc or copper cOHiieetor. A. Cross-Atm. 

Brant tcrowj. t.c.c.c, Bludiiig-nere'v*. w. W(re 
uunclie'] to copper ciiiiing in ll, Iiookto hold telephone, 
p. Spiral uprins to pull up connector. 

taining the whole (shown by dark lines in 
sketch) having sides about 2^ inches and 
2 inches respectively. At the points marked 
n, n, B, B in the base-board insert four brass 
screws, the heads of which are pretty nearly 
as high as the sides of the box—say, about 
J inch. In the middle of the under side of 
the top is fixed a staple from which hangs a 
brass spring s (an indiarubber band will do, 
but is hable to lose its elasticity), the bottom 
of which is fixed to the top of the copper 
connector z. At the bottom of the connector 
is fixed a wire, w, which passes out through a 
hole in the bottom of the case and ends in a 
hook u, on which the telephone is to be hung. 
The brass screws have wires attached which 
join them to four binding-screws c, c, c, c, the 
two bottom ones to two at the sides, the 
others to two at the top. or vice reran. 
Finally, two cyo-plates ate fixed to the base¬ 
board, by which the instrument can be hung 
up, and a cover is fixed on the top to keep 
the dust out, the base-board forming the 
bottom of the box. Now pay attention to 
this. Everything depends on the strength 
of the spring b. This must be just so strong 
as to pull the arm a tightly agaiust the top 
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screws, and jct it mast be weak enongh to 
give way when the telephone is hung on the 
hook, so that the crossbar is pulled down and 
rests on the two bottom screws. 

The action of the instrument is simple 
enough. The two bottom binding-screws are 
connected, one with a wire going to one ter¬ 
minal of the press, and the other to a wire 
going to a terminal of the bell, the other 
terminals of bell and press being joined. 
Now, of course, when the telephone is on the 
hook □, the connection between the two top 
screws in the case is broken, and consequently 


I.—In Poultry Ban, Pigeon Loft, Ariary, 
Babbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.s. 

Tmk Pnin.Tnv Ui;v.—T wm on n visit mice to tlic 
hnus<' nii'l farm of a oclcbratssl Alx’nif^inliirQ 
of |><>lltsl OHttiR. Imiueiiso ami si>U‘mli<i ox<-ii he sliowcl 
me. They were nil l>eiiig fol for theChristmn- iimrkft. 
They would be Viiletl and ■lressi-<l in the Kruiiire city, 
tlirii sent by the deail meat tnt'n to (.tuidoii. "Thcy'ru 
giiiil eiieiifli," he said to me, " for jmir Kii;!lisli bo-lu-s, 
Imc 1 like inyacl a beast tliiit has )>cuii fed iu the fresh 
air o’ tlie lieareiis." 

Well, tliose ixiHe-i cattle were fed on the very best of 
K.visle turnips nml other rtxinKs. and the he-Ii could 
not be more wholesome, only owing to the fact that 
111 - animats hail little if any exercise it run greatly to 
fit. and fat is not relisheil except by “piiir Kiiglish 
li idies." This rentlenian farmer took uie across a fitdd 
which was snowed over with white clover and rich in 
wiMHowera. Here were seveml beautiful young cattle 
tiiat looked as happy as the summer days .are long. 
Sonic were walking atikle-ileep in the soft sweet gra-s 
and clover, others Iviiig under trees and dreaming 
their lives away. "That's the sort for mehe sniij. 
•' .'tail!’’ he whUsl, •• there are millions o’ rich folks in 
tills world that never lusted a bit of rc.al beef iu a' 
their born days." 

Well, it id just the same with fowls. The feeding 
elves tiie flavour, and so whatever yon prenarc for the 
niiirket, in which size is (dxnit llio only tiling looVeil 
for, do not ofcrfceU or ersm fowls imeiided for your 
o'vn table. And for a week or more Is’forc you kill 
them fceil themiiaiMicately ns (mssilde. Writ I tig on this 
subject, the “ renthered Worl'i." after meiitimiing the 
fact that experiments were lumle in France hy feeiHng 
two lots of fowls, one on butcher's offal, the other on 
grains, ami that, after Itcing killed, the fowls of the 
Unit lot went bml in a few hours, while those fed nil 
grains kept sweet for n week, goes on to say : 

It is a great mistake to feet birds with anything or 
ererrthing, including the clie.ap so-calle-l " jioultrv 
mixtures " offcrnl iu snburlnn shops at 9tl. and 10 ^. 
Iier peck. Give them gisxl food, if you leant gocxl eggs 
and laeat, aud last, but not lixist, plenty of water. 
Water U cheap, hefllthful. iieces ary.and indispensable, 
alirsy* proviued that it be clean and freipiently 
changed. If a fowl were anatyseil there would be 
found but a very smalt percentage of anything except 
water: hence to stint a fowl in water is to deny her the 
largest element iu her constitutiou. Note, however, 
that there (s water pure, anil water impure. Filthy 
water Is a source of disease; bacter^, microbes, 
liacilli, and so od, float, floi'.ri.sh. increase, and multiply 
in it, and soon get rooted in the hen's coiistitiitiou, 
where they cither kill her or limit lier days of useful- 
neas. Keep your water cool and covoreil: water cx)iofi«<l 
to the sums rays soon gets putrid, or else swarms with 
infnsorial-liko animalctihe, which it liivs received either 
from the alr.or whatever explanation you niay put on It. 

Am I not always preaching sanitation to ray renders Y 

It you are goiug to show biids get your pons rcswly 
now, one for each cockerel, but pullets can be kept 
hither hy themselves, as they do uot flght aud sjioil 
each other. Weed out all wasters now. Keoil hut 
month's Doings. 

Tng PiOEOX LoKT.— If Dr. Falb be right, we are 
Itoing to hare a wet August and the wettest September 
on reconl. Well, it is wise to be preparesl fur anything, 
aud so I would have you go on wdtii repairs if tliev are 
necessary. Start your autumn cleaning as soon as you 
conTenleutly can. I trust that you always keep your 
left tidy. Nothing Is more UDwholesom^ not to say 
disgusting, than a hotbed of disease in the corner of a 
lufc in the aliape of an accumulation of pigeon-drop¬ 
pings. When a boy goes to clean this out he starts 
the germs and diHcasc-sporcsaflontlng nil over the place. 
■ on cannot wonder if after this canker and diarrlaca 
a.id^all sorts of troublesome complniuts breidt out. 

Use your broom and your scraper aud your shovel 
dally therefore. But now that Aupist is well a»lvaiice<l, 
afhT uiimatlng your birds and wee<ling out tlie iiscicss 
ones, clioose a uiee dryiug breezy day. pul -n an olii 
vo>t, ami tlioroughly clean out the lufr. Then have 
your whitewash with a good lump of size in it put ou ; 
after this you may disinfect. 

The disuifcctunt ttiat seems to be best suited for the 
pigeon loft Is Sanitas, because the odour is so pleasant. 
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no corrent can get from one to the other; 
therefore if the telephone wires are joined to 
the tup binding-screws no current can pass 
through them, but the arm a re.sting on the 
lower screws, the connection is made between 
them, and therefore the current can get 
across. The circuit of the bell is therefore 
complete except for the press, and as soon 
as this is put down the bell rings. This 
attracts the notice of the person to whom it 
is desired to speak, and he goes to his tele¬ 
phone and takes it off the hook preparatory 
to listening. Instantly the spring pulls up 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

AUGUST. 

A celebrated phyi>ieiaii and analytical chemist has 
lately been exiieriincntlng with Sanltas fluid. He 
;daced tlirituls loilcii with typholil fever bacilli, the 
bacilli of cholera and other terrible diseases iu tlto 
fluid, and femid the threads sterilised—that is, the mi- 
ernbes were killed—in from forty «<onds to five 
minutes. Mxpcrimoiits of this sort arc very valuable. 
Hut you mu.-a remember after all that no disinfectant 
shu.iiil lake the place of fresh air and cleauliucss. 
Ch-iin Rr.'t aud then dikinfect. 

Have you a dovecot on a pole or against your wall ? 
Do you ever clean it Y Yon ought to, now. 

Tub AViart.—Y our birds will now be moulting. 
Kven four song canary, poor old fellow, will be dmi>- 
ping liisfeathers and looking lumpy. Well, moulting is 
uci'iiin]nnicil witli a little fever, it is true, but it is 
tiotliing to be nfraJ'l of, Take a little mine cure witli 
tlie bird-; cover tliem up at night. Don't hang them 
ill draught, but the room should 1)0 well ventilatcl. 
Fur the first wc>-k you may tinge the ilriiiking water 
with saffron and give very dainty morix-U of grix'ii 
food, taking care however it does not give dlarrlia-a. 
Then you may allow now and then a mon-el of egg-and- 
lircaiicriiinb. and put a small nuty nail in tlie woter. 
Tlie main thing U) remember in nursing birds through 
a mimlt is tliat they slioulil be tratUsI like little 
i’lvulids, their strength supporUxl, aud cure taken that 
they do not catch cold, 

Wci-d out your stock now, keeping only the very 
best, and not too many of these eveu. 

Thu nATiniTHY.—Y'on may liavc an antnmn clenii- 
mit of your rtbbierv now. But really it sLoulil not be 
re<]uire<l, for tlie simple rea-on that hutches ought tu 
b.’ ki'i't sxvoet and clean and drv all the year round. 
Nil disinfectants should be needed in tlie hutch. 

1)0 you give your rabbits exercise ? A run about 
tlie grii-ss in the sweet snnshiiie dors tlieni as nincli 
givsl as it <Iocs you or me, rmilvr. This is a g<KH] time 
Ilf the year to make now hutches. Any strong old 
tsixrs will do to manufacture from, so long as they are 
neither wet, as with salt, or greasy with rancid butter 
or Iiinl, 

Clear out your stock. In a few months' time winter 
will Ih! coming on. and It docs nut pay to ovcr-cm\wl. 
I^y in a stock of nice dry clean bclding. Fceil well 
und regularly. If your hutches arc out of doors, as they 
still ouglit to be, Kc that they arc not exjiosed to the 
Inclemency of the weather. 

TllK Kkn'Nri.—I s your canine favourite an out-<1oor 
dog? Well, see tliat he has his comforts. Tlicse may 
be briefly suiumeit up as follows. Good, whulcsou e, 
cleanly ma<le food in a clean dish ; plenty of clean soft 
water in a dish that you rinee out every morning; a 
clean dry kennel wMli its door turned away from wind 
aud draught; plenty of clean dry beilding, on which 
you mutt not let him lie when wee ; pl<-niy of exercise 
and fuu, and a good wash once a fortulght. Reml last 
month's Doings. 

The Kitchkn Garden.— You may still put In greens. 
They will come In fur use in later winter. Do not 
forget Scotch kail; the tali sort. I1iey arequite Alpine 
III their banlinesB. I mentioned this in my last mouth's 
Doings. Well, a good story cannot be too oftou toM. 
Eartli up celery. Keep the ground sedt and open 
arounil ail grovnng tilings. Tidy walks aud bonlera. 
There is really no reason why things in a garden slionhl 
not look almost as well iu August ns iu June. A little 
work a day freshens things up wonderfully, and a 
freshly rakol dower bed Is like a beautiful girl iu a 
new dreas. 

The FixiwKJiAXDWixpow-GABDSN.—Yonr window 
boxes, outside or in, should now be in full bloom, only 
they should be kept very clean. The dead leaves 
should not be alloweil to remain, and the earth sliould 
be kept loose and level. Water every evening. 

The Chinese primula is a nice autumn flower for a 
box. It Is sometimes caheil tlie China prinimse. They 
require some care, but amply repay it. Tliey bloom iu 
September. 

11.—Kstaral Hiatory. 

By Rrv. Tueodore Wood, f.e.3. 

I. Birds. - Notliing to be done by the cgg-collector 
this month, although a cerbiln popular autliorcss does 
make one of her cliaracters And linnet's, night jar's, and 
stoncchat's eggs in August, eliciting from the appre¬ 
ciative vicar the remark, "Well done fur .August!" 
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the arm a, and connection is ma4e between 
the top screws; therefore the telephone 
cirenit is at once completed. Whether it 
goes throngh the speaker's switch or not 
depends on the number of double wires that 
you choose to put down (we shall consider 
this matter presently), but in any case the 
circuit will be complete when both telephones 
are off the hooks; therefore directly the 
caller rings he takes his off the hook, and the 
circuit is then completed os soon as the re¬ 
spondent has removed his. 

tYe be conlinutii.) 


as imleeil it would be. How the little birds wore to lie 
fi<il Bu laie in the eciuoii, or the young iiiglitjurH, wlicit 
duly fleilgei), Ui get acro&s tlie tea, ehc does not stop t,i 
vxplHii). Ijint year, it la true, ujy brutlic-r put Ida foot 
into a neat of partridgt-'a eggs on August 2T, and r.iy 
dog carac up and ate four of them before I could atop 
liim. But tliia waa mort exceptional; and. as the fivi; 
he left were atone cold, and just a little bit adiili.ii. I 
eoDcIadcil that the motlier biril liail renliacd her folly 
in laying ao late, and liad given up oil hope ol succuaa- 
fully rearing a family. 

Notiee the dates when the migrtinU lenve. aud jot 
them down in your note-book. 'J’he cuckoo and swift 
will certainly go before the cud of the mouth.and jirob* 
ably the iiightj.ir ul-u. Tliia last bird, hy the way. 
flies by day ut times of luigration, and I have knouu 
it to sit on a window leilge iu the full snullghC, taking 
a flual rest before tettiiigout on it* long journey nver 
the sea. In enuie years the loiult gwatlows and marlin* 
begin to fly before the end of August, leaving the 
young to follow two or three weeks later ou. But this 
deiiend* entirely uiioii the weather, aud they may tiuy 
until the middle of September. 

II. iNaBCTS.—There are plenty of butlerflie* *tiU to 
be had ; and, as August is genvr.d y holiday time, col- 
leetlons ought to l>e largely increased l>cfore the end of 
the moiith. Look out for the Queen of Spain fritlllary 
l.lnrymiis La/onii), which flies iu cover and lucerne 
flcliis near the sea. It Is a great prize, but In soino 
seitsong is more plentiful tliaii in other*. As the two 
Clouded Yellow* (Cof/oi A'<fu*a and C. tlynle) were so 
plentiful last year, it is hardly likely that they wt I lie 
abun'liint again ; but) < n may k<-cp watch for them in 
the same situation*. Tlie big catch of the season I* of 
course the CiunberwtU Beauty ( ronsuu Anlinjm)-. 
mid a second bri**l of the Bath White { I'trrii l>aplv(icef 
on tlie CoiiUnent may scud a few sirngglen over to 
vi-it us lieie. If you come across cither of these you 
will be lucky indixsl. 

Out with the treacle pot on every warm dark evening, 
and !« sure to have the mixture on the trees *ufil- 
eieiitly early to get well into your first round he/ore 
dark. Some moths come at dusk that one seldom -ecs 
later on. August Is a capital month for sugaring, a* 
.Vuctniv abound, and one can get to work early. Only 
some of the common moth* are a terrible iinisaiice, 
und make one wish tliat uue could invent a few new 
kinds of ichneumon flies. 

Be careful, how'ever, not to mistake the rarer speciea 
for commoner, which sometiuies they cloudy re*enilde. 
The aearce TVlitlnnta siibtf^it, for examnie,—oneof tho 
yellow unUerwlngs-might very easily be pasaeil over 
for r. orbonvt, from which it differs cdilcfly iu the pre¬ 
sence of A black mark near the tip of the front margin 
of the fore wing*. And tiie tiilnl known example of 
one of our very rarest moths—JTjifiaa /fnelemi—waa 
mlstuken for a grey dagger (Aeranyela p$i) by Its 
raptor, who only took it because he could not uuilcr- 
stand how a ilagger could be flying <n October ! 

1)0 as much caterpillar hunting as you cau. Trrea 
and buslirs may be biaieii over a sheet or umbrella 
(don^ liave anything to do w ith ilio" beating tray 
of the dealers), and the iwecp-net will be useful in low 
herbage. The clilef drawtiack to the u*c of the latter 
ia, that very often you can't tell from what particular 
planu your captives came. Igirva like those of the 
Kmi«ror Motli (Sulurnia enrpfmi and tlie liawks most 
be (ought fig. Tiiey are easy enough to see when the 
eve ha* brevne a little accustomeil to looking for them. 
Manv caterpillars come out only by night, and must 
be ibokeil up by the aid of a lantern. Don't put too 
many into a box, even for the purpose of carrying them 
home: and rememb'T that the food bim*< be chang«I 
once every day at leoat. 

in. Plants.—O f courae yon will be noting down la 
your book the dates on w Inch you find plant* flowering 
for the first time. U will be os well In thii ven' re¬ 
markable seauii, also, to make a memorandum oi the 
f>if/ liiiv on wliich you see them in bluom. as It it likely 
to prove a " rc<x>fd. ' I’robobly you will be holiday- 
inakiiig, and away from home. Then the great thing 
Is to find your way to lucalitlcsa* unfiXethore to whleU 
you are aocustoiuetl as pos»iidc. If you have well 
workeil wooil* iiinl tnendowa, for example, try to get to 
marsh-land or the sea coasT, and so ou. Ix>ts of plants 
are in flower, almost a.s many. Indoeil. ns in August; 
and if you fail largely to increase your cotlectiou before 

; ‘ou go hume - well, either you must be in a vert'Ciiriou* 
uc^'ey, or el*« yua uiu>i be a very curious colliclor 1 
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G. Surru.—If you shreil the indiarubber flaely enough' 
it will dis.«oli'e In the bbnlpldde, but if you have 
any difficulty, why do you not buy the aolution ready 
made at the nearest Weintoah «hop? Pig^tt, of 
Uilk Street, could supply it. 

Tictuhiax est. Aubiiis).—The enclosures are the fruits 
nf the i-liii In-i*. AH '-Irn like idI rt tree', liav • 

fl'i'A\r<. allli'R’.itb few jKuple imli'e them. Y-iu 
Bliiiiild /■-: •• tlie >ilde-t iiiliahitant" to ii|ien lii< eyi- 
n little wider iieit year. Ilu« could u pUint lie ii 
“ plianero:.'iiin ” ttillicna a (lower ? 

Hks!!V, -Tie- "rdiuiirv "water wautail" is the |>Uh 1 
W.iittaiL Ttie white w.igtail i-' much like it. hut it 
h.is inure’ w hire on the lie.yl. lUiii a u'rey liock inSti .id 
Ilf r« black I'lic. It is :i r.ire suiuiiier tri-itur, Hr.-t 
lii'ticisi hen- 111 18-11 : a .it"viuicii was thin jeur re- 
iwrted from Leith ilill 011 April 30. 

SIX Yeaks’ .si-ftiriiiBEji. -Hioi yfiii read as well a.s *ul>- 
scriIll'll, you would iiave known that the subjwt of 
piilisliinir stones has alroaily bivn treatisl at leiittlli. 
and repuhlisliel In our '• Indoor Guuii-s," 


SuAix Bov.—1. Keep the gentles In sand oni bru. 
with a little bit of liver. 2. T.'y a red worm. 

E. N. W.—Tlic motiel Are 
engine is in the current, 
s'olumo. We note your \ 

Buecc.-sful cx|)erinicnt in \ 

eiittiiig tira-i wi-h a fret \ 

aa«. I \ 

J. >1.- Apply to the Loro* | \ 

motive Suin-riiiteiidciit \ 

of the railway. You will \ 

flinl hilt name and a-ldn-Bi I \ 

ill the time table pub- \ \ 

lishtsl by the comjiauj. \ \ 

V. AMI 0.—-Apply to the \ \ 

secretary at tlie head \ 

offlo*-s of the company m \ 

Licadcohall biieet. \ 


Cornwall.—G et a guide to the subject from anylmok- 
seller, or*‘Tii5 Civil Service Haudbook,” published by 
Simpkiu, Marslinll & Co. 

0. Matal. -Forty-five miles is .t gooil day's walk for a 
boy of eighteen, but It has liceii fre<jiicntly exoictled. 
Most hovs would have been satisfied with half the 
di-ti.s-tt-c.' Piicii liii." biir-il-i at l iiii.* iii'"rv,'il> do no 


moiiih w.uii I I-- iiis.iluainc to \ou if 3011 could 
manage it. 

K-tviL Iti.'Kiivr. -It woiil 1 i.ikc .1 p-i; to aii'--' rr tli® 
ijuesiioii. I'r.iu'i,': -lii.i v. I l{ii-.«ia h-iVi-all of 
them a naval re-'-rv. nt .inu- 1 mercantile i-riii-o-r-. 
Tlie idi'i Ilf iiiir ri-M-rve wu-: t.ikeii from Kraiii e, 
where the m.iil Imat- are all eomm-indci hv nav.U 
officers and manned by navy men. .so as to U- i-iro. 
vertible into cruisers at a momeut's notice. 

B. ir. S.—1. Apply to th- Etiiigr.ants’ Inform.ation 

Gffice. 2. For situations in the Zooli'L’ic.ii lianiens, 

cither in the eag <-8 or otliera'isc, apply to the £?ei.-rc- 
tary, at 3, Hanover Sijuure, w. 

Qi'in.vM.—You would have to jmss 
tlirungh the School of Mines, aoil 
you shnuhl write to the E-gi'trar 

there for a prospectus. 

C. T H. and H. W.—Cover the itlass 

with a film of wax. draw on n with / 

a shnrpstisd jiolnt.aii i treat it with / 

fluoric acid. Much of such work is N, 

<loiie by saiiiiblaat. There are places ^ 
where you can get the etchiug done i 

for you. ■ { 

T. H. B.—The only desorip- '-V\ ' 

til III of the canvas caiio.' 

now in print is in mi. t _ 

*■ IndiKir liames." I' v. ■ 

F. B. -Y'mi will find ah ationt \ 

veiitrUurinisni ju our 

“ Indoor Gamer." ‘ 1 


S. J lI.tiwTON.—Tlie liest 'V ^ / I 

way to begin is to attend 'iw-V U 

an eveuing M-leiioe class • • 1 I 

andget a-SouthKeusiugton ,11 1 

certificate. M \ \ ; 

BETt'U C. P.—<3o to the Free k\ \ 

Library, and identify your / \ 1 )i 

bird by means of the ( I I'j. 

ooloiirod plates of parrots \ 

In our sixth and M-ventU ■'*•’■^0^ XJ 

volumes. 

F-fmxn WILUA.H. - 1 , As- 
bestos U a fibrous variety . -. 

of actiuolite, or tremolite, 
a hombleitdic mineral; it 
is a complicatal sUicate of 
magnesia and lime, with 

iron, munganeae, and fluoric acid crystallised in a 
fibrous form. 2. Don't drink It: chemical reactions 
in due's Inside arc interesting as cxperimcut.B, but of 
value only to the family jractitiuner. 

Gi.Rsbuj.—F or particulars regarding tl»e Metropolitan 
i'->dcc nppiv to the Chief (^mmissloner. New Scot- 
land Yard, 8.W. 

P- Kcck.— Mes-srs. Spencer.of Goswcll Road, will supply 
gymnastic apparatus at the prices named in our 
articles. 


xatiou having flrvt bei-n si-Tvel 
opon. 2. We do not t»v 
luuiduTitiug. 

MvopK.—Yon are in em>r i' 
pupfwoing that arr ala*?’ 
rewly to give gooit advice a* 
theclwiceof a buriness or fV; • 
: on the contrary, we invariably divUae tn b 
the'peenllar aptltmlcs and eircumrtan"- 


ie>, as the peenllar aptiiiiucs ann eircumstan' 
the applicant must be better known to himwi: 
his fricuds tlian to us. 

Nt'iikst.— I. The meaning la “ w’;. ‘hcr yon hk- J' 
not,” 2. Yon should certaiiih 1 wear aiiH 

liiatinctivi-of a society to which vou do not be¬ 
lt is {-qulvalent to obtaining cretlit under fa. ■ i 
teiices. 

Sin LiTiAn.—Tlicre Is a new edition of our “ W 
Cnmes." It enst.s eight shillings, and can be J 
direct from 50 Paternoster Row. or throngu any w 
liclkr. 


Our School Match.—*' The Captain at 
the wicket.” 

R. F. Rhaw.—M ost of the pendulum diagrams were 
publiihed by Tisicy d: Rjiiller, 0 ? the Bromptou Road. 
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CHAPTBB TI.—THE BIACX BBIOAKTINB. 

fpHS pirate’s first proceeding was to fire 
X a shot athwart the Oorgon't bows, as 
a signal to the supposed merchantman to 
heave to and wait to be plundered. 

“ Here comes the fox to steal the goose, 
and he’s met the dog instead,” chuckled 
Sir Kichard. “ Dowm with tile ensign, 
Mr. Wilson; let ’em think we’re afiraid of 

them. ” 

The flag was struck accordingly, 
although the set lips and flashing eyes 
of the sturdy bluejackets showed how 
sorely against their will was even this 
momentary pretence of fear. Meanwhile 
the pirate brigantine was seen to lower a 
boat, which came swiftly toward the 
Qorgon. 

Blockstrop, seeing this, gave some 
whispered instructions to his officers, and 

then, slipping on a Irayed flannel jacket 
and battered straw hat, prepared to act 
the part of a merchant captain. 

The four big swivel-guns on the 
Qorgon'a deck were completely hidden 
by empty casks and boxes, which bad 
been piled around them so as to give to 
the deck the disorderly aspect of a 
merchantman crowded with fi'eight. 
There was therefore nothing about the 
disguised gunboat to excite the sus¬ 
picions of the approaching pirates, who 
pulled 90 briskly that they were soon near 
enough for their faces to be plainly 
seen. 

Gerald, watching them from behind the 
mainmast, could not but own that old 
Bon Bobstay’s bitter description of them 
had not been a whii too severe. The 
ruffianly swagger of some and the brutal 
Bullennese of others—the mixture cf dirt 
and disorder with vulgar finery in their 
^ess—the scowling ferocity of their 
coarse features, bloated and inflamed 
with habitual intemperance—above all, 
the total want of that smartness and 
neatness which discipline alone can give 
—made their whole appearance so utterly 
hideous and loathsome, that a bond of 
gorged vultures, or a pack of hyenas 
fresh from tearing up the bodies of the 
dead, could hardly have presented a more 
foul and disgusting spectacle. 

” And these ore the brutes whom some 
idiots make into heroes! ” muttered Fitz- 
Arthur. “I only wish some of these 
penny novelists could be in the hands of 
these ‘ heroes ’ of theirs for a few weeks; 
it would open their eyes a bit I And to 
think that poor Cousin Harry may have 
been a prisoner among such scum for 
four years and more! ” 

The boat ran alongside, and a person 
who seemed by his blustering air and 
tawdry finery to hold the ra^ of an 
officer among this ruffianly gang, clam¬ 
bered up on to the deck imopposed, fol¬ 
lowed by six men armed to the teeth, 
leaving two to guard the boat. 

“ ^Vhere’8 the master of this craft ? ” 
roared the leader, drawing a pistol from 
his belt. 

“H—here I am,” said Blockstrop, 
making his voice os shaky as he could; 
“wh—what do you w—want ? ” 


" What do we want ? ” repeated the 
irate, with a savage laugh, which was 
oarsely echoed by his brother scoundrels. 
“Why, old Straw-Thatch, we want to 
know, for one thing, what sort of cargo 
you’ve got aboard. If it's the right kind 
of stuff, perhaps we’U take some of it off 
your hands.” 

“ Well, you see^—•” began Sir Richard, 
pretending to hesitate. 

“ None of 5 ’oiir palavering! ” growled the 
ruffian, raising his pistol, “ or I’ll blow a 
hole through yon big enough to let the 
truth out. What’s your cargo ? Speak 
out, and no nonsense! ” 

“ Well, then, if you will have it,” said 
Blockstrop, speaking slowly and to all 
appearance very unwillingly, “ the most 
part of our cargo is nothing better than 
gunpowder." 

At the word “ gunpowder,” as if it had 
been a signal, fifteen men sprang upon the 
seven ruffians from behind, so suddenly 
and so fiercely that they were all prisoners 
before they could draw their weapons, or 
even shout to warn their comrades. But 
the pistol which their leader held in his 
hand wont off in the scuffle, and startled 
the two remaining pirates in the boat 
below. 

“HolloaI” shouted one of them, 
what’s up ? ” 

“ Let fall! ” thundered Sir Richard’s 
stern voice in reply; and instantly a heavy 
cannon ball was flung down into the boa^ 
tearing through the planking like paper, 
and sending it to the bottom. The yells 
of tile drowning wretches were lost in the 
thunder of the Gorgon's cannon, which, 
unmasked by the throwing down of the 
casks that had hid them, poured the full 
blast of their vengeance upon the astonished 
brigantine, whose murderous crew, never 
dreaming of danger, were already count¬ 
ing their expected plunder with brutal 
glee. 

When the smoke cleared away, the 
fatal effects of the discharge were manifest. 
A huge gap yawned in the pirate's bul¬ 
warks, and her foremast, cut through like 
a bulrush, had come crashing down over 
the port bow in one great heap of ruin, 
crushing three men in its fall, and render¬ 
ing two of the guns utterly useless. 

“ Thank Heaven 1 ” said old Blockstrop, 
fervently ; “ the villains can't escape us 
now. Slap into ’em, lads—show these 
cowards who murder unarmed men and 
helpless women what honest sailors can 
do!” 

Just then a sheet of flame glanced 
through the smoke like lightning playing 
in a cloud, while the answering roar of 
the brigantine's guns made the air ring. 
And now, for a brief while, the fight was 
as hot os fire; for the pirates, though 
token by surprise, fought like tigei-s, 
knowing that they could hope for no 
mercy if captured. But their fury was 
gradually overborne by the steady fire and 
heavier metal of the disciplined seamen, 
whose lusty cheers rose higher and higher 
as the wolfish yells of the pirates grew 
ever fainter and njore faint. 

All at once a spout of red flame shot 
up like a mighty gas-jet through the 

{To b€ continued.) 


rolling smoke, while a burst of sound 
that out-thundered even the roar of the 
cannon shook the gunboat from stem to 
stem. Far up into the sky flew the 
blazing fragments of the pirate’s deck and 
rigging, while the burning hull plunged 
downward like a wounded whale, and 
vanished for ever into the depths of the 
ocean. 

A dead and awful bush followed the 
explosion, while the conquerors stood 
gazing at each other in silence; for even 
to these hardy Englishmen, who had 
looked death in the face scores cf times, 
there was something frightful in this 
instant and terrific destruction of so many 
of their fellow-men. The silence was at 
length broken by Sir Richard himself: 

“We’ve only done half our work yet, for 
it would be a sin to let one of these 
villains escape to do more mischief. W'e’ll 
go on to Samoa, and hunt them donn 
in their last hiding-place, as sure as my 
name's Richard Blockstrop 1 ” 

The sim was still high in the sky when 
they left the scene of battle, and as they 
flew northward, the sailors exulted over 
the thought of sighting the Samoa Isles 
next morning, and being so soon at hand¬ 
grips with the rest of the pirates, while 
(laptain Barton’s grey parrot (which was 
the pet of the whole ship’s company by 
this time) kept fluttering wildly about the 
deck, and screaming “ Never say die ! ” 

“ Sail on the weather-bow! " cried one 
of the look-outs suddenly. 

Every eye was at once turned upon the 
distant vessel, which seemed to be shaping 
a course parallel to their own. 

“ She’s stepping along well, whoever 
she is,” muttered Blockstrop, after watch¬ 
ing her keenly for some minutes “ Bo 
you make her out yet, Johnson ? ” 

“ Not quite, your honour,” answered the 
white-haired veteran already mentioned, 
who, old as be was, bad still the keenest 
sight of any man on board. , “ She ain’t 
a trader, that’s sartain; she’s more the 
cut of a cruiser or a privateer.” 

“Take my glas^ Mr. Johnson,” said 
Gerald, who had gone forward to look 
along with the rest, “ though I sboul^’t 
think your eyes need any help at all.” 

The old sailor, pleased with the coin- 
pliment, put the glass to his eye, and 
looked long and carefully through it. Biit 
all at once the strong hand that held it 
began to tremble like a leaf, and the men 
around him saw his weatherbeaten face 
turn white to the very lips. 

“We're done for, mates,” he gasped; 
“ it’s the Flying Dutchman ! " 

At this mention of the famons “ ghost 
ship” of sen-legend, the whole^ group 
started, and one of the sailors hastily t<wk 
the glass from old Johnson’s trembling 
hand; but scarcely had he glanced through 
it when he let it fall with a muttered 
exclamation of something very like terror. 

There, plain before them, with her 
raking masts and low black hull, the 
pirate flag at her peak, and the shark s 
skull fixed on her bow, lay the very bn- 
gantine which they had seen blown to 
pieces and sunk in the depths of the sea 
only a few hours before 1 
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THE SILVER WHISTI.E. 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 

By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

AxUkor 0/ '• Uighfleld Slonti,'' “ Vnclt Totntr,’' “ The Dit-Order of Iht Bath," «U. 


OW, since Angns Alroy entered on his 
school life with the modesty whicli 
is so eminently commendable in boyhood, 
it cannot be a slight to liim, but rather a 
compliment, to follow his example, and 
refrain from dragging him forward into 
the blaze of a stage lime-light. With 
Lonsdale to look after him, we may feel 
comfortable as to his welfare. 

Meantime chivalry nxay well suggest 
that, since that autumn term also in¬ 
troduced Mrs. Camborne upon the scene, 
we should take some notice of the manner 
in which she brought her Influence to 
bear upon her new surroundings. 

A certain laxness of knightly grace, a 
brusquerie and tendency to roughness, a 
want of that veneer of gentleness which 
is desirable in the cause of civilisation 
and culture, such tarnish and rust as 
accumulate in a school ttnused to the 
softness of a lady's influence; all that 
certainly had settled on the outward 
behaviour of Amanda College. 

For example, at times, while standing 
at some window which overlooked the 
quadrangle, her sense of propriety would 
be oflended by the way many of the boys 
walked to and fro between the classrooms 
when a lesson broke up—slouching like 
those who follow the plough, bent-kneed 
and round-shouldered—of^n indulging 
rude play—mauling a companion, creas¬ 
ing his collar, and otherwise treating him 
in an unseemly manner. Nay, on one 
occasion she actually saw a boy go up to 
her ton, and, seizing him by the folds of 
his gown, drag him backwards under the 
very window at which she was standing. 
Maternal indignation was fired to the 
uttermost. Throwing up the window 
Mrs. Camborhe fairly screamed at the 
^gressor: 

“ You rude, impertinent boy I How 
dare you treat my son with such in- 
^lence? Leave him alone this instant! 
I shall certainly speak to the warden of 
your behaviour I Bobby darling, come to 
me 1" 

Poor Bobby darling 1 He would sooner 
bave been dragged backwards through a 
quickset hedge than receive the familiar 
^dress of his mother's endearment in 
liuch a public manner. 

But were I to mention oU the various 
counts in the lady’s impeachment of tho 
boys' behavioiu*, the bounds of this chap¬ 
ter would be extended beyond their due 
limits, and the contents must needs burst 
forth like the Helvetii in the days of 
•Tulioa Cssar to seek wider accommoda¬ 
tion in farther pages. Jlrs. Camborne 
bad more than once spoken to her hus¬ 
band on the subject, and one result was 
that she had obtedned bis consent to her 
forming a dancing class among the 
boys. 

At first the warden turned a cold 
woolder towards the idea. “ Dancing, 
*“y love? What in the world do boys 
Wont with dancing at school ? Better let 
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them stick to their Latin grammar, and 
if they fail in that respect I can teach 
them to dance with the cane. Further 
instruction in the prancing art may safely 
be left to their sisters in the holidays." 

“ My dear Aubrey,” replied his fair 
consort, “ I consider dancing lessons 
merely a means to an end. Apart from 
the intrinsic value of a boy's being able 
to dance, the lessons would give oppcr- 
tunity for taming them, and refining their 
manners, which are far from perfect. I 
should be present, and I can engage the 
services of a most accomplished lady and 
her daughter—Madame de Champignon." 
And Mrs. Camborne drew a verb^ picture 
of what she contemplated in glowing 
colours. It was so simple. They could 
use the library—the oak floor w’ould be 
just the thing. There was a piano in the 
room—the daughter would play, Madame 
would instruct, Kfrs. Camborne would 
preside. She should like a master to be 
present in case it might be necessary to 
insist on order, which was not likely— 
the boys would naturally fall in with all 
that was required, when they understood 
the value of the instruction. And when 
they were perfect in the steps and figures, 
they might give a little evening party and 
have dancing in the library. Oh I it would 
be so nice! 

The warden listened as he sat back in 
his arm-chair, his legs crossed, his fingers 
interlacing triangles and quadrilaterals. 
He listened attentively to his wife's plea¬ 
sant forecast of success, and a smile that 
reflected just a shade of scepticism flut¬ 
tered over the comers of his month. Hc> 
did not like trying experiments—they did 
not always fulfil anticipations. But yet— 
it might be a good thing to try dancing 
lessons: some parents might probably 
like the idea. 

So the main point was conceded. But 
then the questions arose—What boys 
should join the class ? Was it to be 
optional or compulsory ? an extra entail¬ 
ing an item in the Christmas account, or 
a gratuitous act on the warden’s part ? 

Mrs. Camborne pronounced on these 
several points, and the final decision was 
that the Lower School, numbering about 
thirty boys, should be requisitioned as the 
vile corpus on which the experiment was 
to be mode. With a view to rendering 
discontent impossible, and to invest the 
scheme with a sense of privilege, tho 
dancing lesson was fixed for the last 
hour’s school-time on Friday afternoon. 
The boys would consequently be excused 
an hour’s work, and Mr. Haviland would 
merely be asked to transfer his patronage 
from the muse of tragedy to the muse of 
the dance. 

At 5 P.H. on the following Friday, the 
Lower School was paraded for a special 
visit to the lavatory, since Mrs. Camoorne 
had reqnested that every bo^ might wmIi 
his hands and brush his hair before pro¬ 
ceeding to the library. The toilet being 


satisfactorily accomplished, Mr. Haviland 
gave the signal to march, and the juvenile 
company crossed the cjuodrangle, not 
without sparkles of chaff from certain 
members of the Middle School on their 
way to a class-room. 

" Oh, what nice clean little boys! 
Dance a baby diddy I ’’ 

Mr. Haviland winced, and when some 
of the doughtier members of his army fell 
out of the ranks intent on discomfiting 
the idle mockers, he looked the other 
way, until sounds of rapine and pillage 
caused him to recall the truant soldiers. 

• Two by two the Lower School ascended 
the stone stairway leading to tho library, 
and stood before the door. A whispered 
conference ensued as to whether they 
should knock. Those following came on, 
and the pressure increased. The whispers 
became audible. “ Shut up shoving, you 
nss!” “I can’t help it--it’s the fellows 
behind!" “Open the door, you duffers 
in front I ” 

There was a very decided knock at the 
door, caused by the foremost boy’s body 
beingforciblypushedagainst it. The result- 
was sudden and unexpected; for the 
door, being insecurely closed, yielded to 
the pressure—thereby introducing Billings 
into the room by a total collapse upon 
the floor; the next boy, Pearce, following 
suit over his prostrate body. 

Mrs. Camborne was horrified; but 
Madame de Champignon fairly shrieked 
with dismay: 

“ Young gentlemen! young gentlemen ! 
that is not the way to enter the room! 
Oh, how rude! how vulgar! Get up, 
you there 1 Get up this instant and make 
a proper bow! ’’ 

Billings, blushing and rubbing his leg, 
obeyed the command to rise so soon ns 
be could disengage himself from the weight 
of Pearce. And amid a hubbub of tlie 
remaining twenty-eight boys, now densely 
packed on the landing stage witlioi:t. 
Billings end his comrade shutned forward. 

“Not so, young gentlemen! Moke a 
polite bow! No ... do not be so brusque. 
See—BO I ’’ 

Madame de Champignon was a stately 
dame, with silvery white hair combed off 
the forehead in a scared and wavy fashion 
not describable by the male pen. Sho 
was magnificently developed in figure— 
her dress of salmon-pink silk was confined 
at the waist by a band, which seemed to 
hint that one extra quarter-inch of contrac¬ 
tion must have caused general disniption of 
her entire system. But she stood tho try¬ 
ing condition womanfullv; and stood like¬ 
wise superb and erect, drilled into tlie most 
exact perfection of one who professed danc¬ 
ing, calisthenics, and Swedish exercises. 

Now when Madame de Champignon 
said “ See . . . so I" she continued: 
“ Bend the upper part of the body 8lifid>tly 
... so: and when you walk into the 
room, let it be with a graceful gliding 
motion . . . so." 
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Billings and Pe-arce were glad to be left 
alone at last. They had passed muster, 
and could enjoy the excitement of seeing 
the rest of the class enter. It was a 
lengthy process. Madame insisted on 
each boy making a proper bow; and in 
some oases two or three attempts were 
needful. It was fully ten minutes before 
all the boys had entered the room; and 
as each boy who joined the company 
beg.an discussing liis views of the pro¬ 
ceedings, by the time ^Ir. Haviland had 
made his bow, he found tlio company 
confused in sucli a babble of excited 
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converse, as if the same number of 
sparrows wore deafening the air with 
their suinraer cliatterings. 

Mr. Haviland's equanimity was sorely 
deranged by Mhat he had already gone 
through. His cheek was jialer than usual 
—his mouth set—his brow furrowed, 
Boys familiar ^itli his expression re¬ 
marked in under-breath that he was in a 
" howling w.'ix. ” 

Mr. Haviland was not exactly aware 
what was expected of him; but speedy 
enliglilcnmciit followed, by Mrs.t’amborne 
askiiig him to tell the boys to be quiet, 

(.T" i<' cimtinufd.) 


that the lesson might begin. This gave 
him opportunity to let off some of the 
high-pressure steam. Clearing his throat 
he thundered out a peremptory command, 
winch quelled the chattering tongues; ami 
eyes were turned curiously towards Ma¬ 
dame. wondering what was to happen. 

Madame stood erect confronting the 
crowd. Mrs. Camborne was sitting in an 
easy-chair by the piano, at which tlio 
daughter. Miss Beatrice (a maiden w.th 
rosy cheeks and ruby fingers), was seated, 
looking as if she did not know where to 
look. 



SEA FISHINa IS THE HOLIHATS. 

By F. G. Aflalo, Hon. Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 

Aii.’l.or o/.Vu Fulling im Ilf Fiiglitk Caail,” "Pier FU/iing/or Bans’' etc. 


E oubnemoutb is not at all a bad place for 
summer sea-fishing. Apart from all 
question of sport, it is a delightful place to 
stay at. affording every facility for boating 
and bathing, rambles in the delicious, in- 
vigoriit'ng pine-woods, picnics in the chines, 
•and steamboat excursions to the Island or 
Southsca to the eastward, or to Swanage and 
Weymouth in the opposite direction. But 
all this interesting information belongs to 
the' scope of the guide-book ; and what I 
propose telling you about, the best sea-fishing 
in the neighbourhood, is not to be found in 
such publications. 

First, then, I would say, expect your fish¬ 
ing principally to the westward, in which 
direction it improves steadily until one 
doubles the Land’s End ; whereas the other 
way there is the depleted Solent, and practi¬ 
cally no more fishing worthy the name until 
one reaches Selsey in Sussex. 

Again, you must not exi>ect either bass or 
pollack (though both abound off Selsey), the 
nearest pollock fishing bcingbeyond Swanage, 
while I don't think there are any bass much 
this side of the Fairway Buoy, Exmoulh. 

But what we may not inappropriately term 
the coarse fish of the sea, plaice, chad, 
sliver-whiting, pout and smelts (that such a 
delicate relation of the salmon should be 
termed coarse I), are very abundant in 
Bournemouth Bay, and arc, what is more to 
the point, generally easy to find. That done, 
much of the rest will depend on your own 
skill as a fisherman. 

The first and best swim is over the sewer. 
This sounds promising. But I would hasten 
to say that there is nothing really offen¬ 
sive about that particular sewer, which, 
owing to some freak of the undercurrent, 
does not affect the surface immediately at 
its mouth beyond a certain amount of dis- 
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colouring. Smell, save on the hottest, 
calmest days, there is absolutely none. Any¬ 
how, this is where the fish swarm and always 
seem ready for a feed of mussel or lugworra. 

I myself have taken nearly 250 in three 
visits, using a short rod and paternoster 
baited with these delicacies. 

Any local boatman will put you up to the 
exact whereabouts of this sewer ; if you take 
your boat just by the pier, you have only to 
pull about five hundred yards due seaward 
and there you are. 

Bait is cheap at Bournemouth. Lugs 
should cost about fourpence for each day’s 
fishing; an<1 mussels you can get from the 
pier on the way out— that is, if you know how 
to open a mussel and put it properly on the 
hook, lam not going to give instructions 
here; I could show you by example, but not 
on paper. So, until we meet, have your 
mussels first scalded ashore, a process which 
will cause them to open spontaneously, be¬ 
sides toughening them for the hook. 

The pier fishing here is chiefly for 
smelts ; indeed, as they will not allow the 
use of a rod (or would not, at least, when 1 
was tltere last) there is no opportunity of 
angling for big fish. 

The smelts caught here are not the true 
smelt so plentiful on our East coast, but, for 
all that, they taste very good. 

They are taken on a verj' light cotton and 
gut line, with a ^-oz. pipe lead and a single 
tiny hook, made up as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion ; and the way of catching them is simple 
to a degree. The hook being baited with a 
fragment of mussel, or better still of freshly 
killed smelt, the line is lowered until the lead 
touches the sand and promptly drawn in with 
a series of jerks, when a smelt will generally 
be hooked in three casts out of every four. 
It is advisable to get as close to the water as 


possible, as these' little fish have very fra¬ 
gile mouths and easily drop off the ho(^ 



So much for the Bournemouth fishing. If 
you take the steamer over to Swanage, you 
can wield the rod unmolested on its primitive, 
rickety little pier, but your catch in al> 
probability be limited to a number of wrasse 
(beautiful fish, but oh, how useless!) and 
perhaps a conger. 

The pollack are round the comer, past St. 
Alban’s Head, and in the cosy depths of 
Lulworth Cove. 

To the eastward, the prospect of sport is, 
as I have already said, dim. You may get 
some legering for flat-fish off the little jetty 
at Southport, and during a few evenings in 
August it is just worth railing for mackerel 
outside Christchurch Ledge ; b^ut, as a general 
rule, you may take it from one who knows 
that part as his own street, the fishing in 
and abont the Solent is becoming—if there 
is any further room left for improvement in 
the wrong direction—poorer with every 
season. So let your motto at Boornemouth 
be Westward Ho! 

{To be conltsmei.) 
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JOCELYN THE JESTER. 

By Hobert Richardson, b.a. 


T hb revel mns high, and the laughter loud, 
In Sir Egremont's castle halle. 

And the baron fills up a brimming cup, 

And for his jester calls. 

And Jocelyn stands by his master's chair, 
With a smile on his thin long lip, 

And cudgels his wit for phrases fit 
To feather his latest quip. 

With fancy droll quaint songs he'll troll 
Of tourney, camp, artd court; 

All things on earth must yield him mirth, 
And the world is his proper sport. 


And when Sir Egremont’s knightly mood 
Sits steady at “ set fair,” 

Why Jocelyn’s jokes are “ vastly good,” 
And his wit “most passing rare." 

And he'll clap his jester's shoulder lean. 
And, laughing loud and free. 

In Christendom, vow, was never seen 
A merrier fool than he. 

When Jocelyn’s duty is complete, 

He seeks some lonely glade 
Deep in the forest's cool retreat, 

And, in the beech trees’ shade, 


He’ll sit him down to rest a space 
Beneath the silent skies ; 

And the mirth dies out in his tired face. 

And the laughter from his eyes. 

Then he needs must think of the doubtfol hap 
That mode him a courtier-clown ; 

And on his brows the bell-hung cap 
Weighs like an iron crown. 

But the jc.^tcr's heart is proud, I trow, 
Though he wears the cap and bells. 

And nobody secs his clouded brow. 

And 110 tale the beechwood tells. 

[Yet 
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Yet bright are the threads in Jocelyn’s life— 
There’s a balm for his every pain, 

For he has a sweet and gentle wife, 

And winsome children twain. 

When the feast is done, and the revel run, 
And Jocelyn is free, 

He can turn, I wis, to his Marjory’s kiss, 
And the children on his knee. 


By the park gate stands his modest cot, 
And in its calm retreat 
The proudest squire he envies not 
In all bis master’s suite. 

Then he clean forgets his staff and stool. 
As even a court fool can, 

For Jocelyn is no more a fool. 

But a loved and loving man. 



rather low room, hung round with 
maps and diagrams. The boarded ceil¬ 
ing presents a curious appearance, being 
covered thickly with small darts feathered 
with paper, if that be not an Irishism. At 
the beginning of every term it was the fric- 
tice of UR boys to construct little arrows out 
-of pen-holders, making a four-fold feather of 
paper wherewith to speed and steady the 
tlight of the dart. 

The ooiling of the large class-room having 
'1)een cleaned during the holidays, presented, 
of course, a fair and tempting mark, and 
when our pen-arrows were skilfully thrown, 
they clung hast to the boards. We acquired 
much adroitness in throwing these tiny 
javdins, and in a few days after the term 
had begun literally covered the ceiling with 
-them. 

Hows of desks, very black and inky, and 
very much carven with initials and crookwl 
hieroglyphic device.^, stretched across the 
'Class room, and at these, on the morning I 
nm describing, the sixth and fifth form arc 
-seated. It Is the end of the term, and one 
•of the examination days. The two forms 
nrc doing their Latin papers. Little is heard 
in the room except the scratching of pens as 
they race—the diligent ones —or crawl—the 
Khiggish ones—over the paper. The occa¬ 
sional voice of the master in charge is heard 
from a table at one end of the room, where 
the master himself is seated, an<l now and 
then a slight cough from some boy non¬ 
plussed by a cranky passage. 

Three hours is the limit allowed for doing 
the papers. One hour sees a good many of 
the young Latinists at the end of their re¬ 
sources ; at the conclusion of two hours only 
some half dozen boys are left in the room. 
Each, when he has done his most, has folded 
up his paper, placed it on the master’s table, 
nnd retired. He is free for the rest of the 
•day. 

Of the boys comprising the sixth form. I 
am concerned with five only. Three, the 
•captain of the school, and the two boya 
^standing next to him in class, are still hard at 
work. As the clock strikes one the master 
intimates that time is up, and that the 
papers must be given in. He allows five 
minutes’grace, and then the three boys hand 
in their papers. By strength of writing as 
for a wager 'the whole time, they have all 
just managed to “floor” the papers. And 
it’s hard work, I can tell you, leaving brain 
and fingers about equally numb, as I daresay 
not a few lads who read these lines can 
witness. 

In the school ground outside, our trio find 
two other class mates waiting for them, and 
the five at once set about a plan decided 
upon in the morning, namely, to spend the 
remainder of the day on the harbour — 
Sydney Harbour. 

We made our way down one street and 
I'nntVier, until we reaciied a certain fruit 
shop. Here wo entered and made various 
purchases, chiclly pears and peaches. Wc 
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By Robert Richardson, b.a. 
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were all well known to the good woman who 
kept the shop, profitable clients in fact, and 
she gave us goc^ measure and running over. 
The fruit basket added one more to those 
with which we were already provided. 

Five minutes more brought us to the little 
hay where the boatsheds which we usually 
patronised were located. Here we engaged a 
particular four-oared gig, in which had 
mademajiy a previous excursion. We stowed 
the baskets snugly aft, and took our places 
at the oars, the school captain taking the 
tiller ropes. 

It was a lovely day; a bright sun in a 
deep blue sky, the brilliance of which was 
relieved and softened by big white clouds 
that went slowly drifting high overhead like 
ships slipped from their moorings. A light 
cool wind rippled the wide blue expanse of 
the harbour till the water verified .Hsebylus’s 
image to the letter —the “ innumerable smile 
of ocean.” 

Out into mid-harbour the gig shot smoothly 
and swiftly. Past Garden Island, past Brad¬ 
ley’s Head and George’s Head, and the pretty 
little bays lying between, Mossmon's Bay, 
Chowder Bay, and the rest. Bather more 
than an hour’s pulling brought us abreast of 
Middle Head, and here wc turned the boat’s 
prow toward Middle Harbour. The rowing, 
which had been easy enough hitherto, b^ 
came a little harder work here, the long swell 
from Sydney Heads, which lie almost oppo¬ 
site the entrance of Middle Harbour—the 
swell, that is to say, which comes from the 
ocean itself—causing a cross current and a 
chopping sea. But once fairly inside Middle 
Harbour, which is merely an extended branch 
of the main harbour, and the rowing became 
again easy and regular. 

Immediately on rounding the soathem 
head of Middle Harbour lies the little bay 
known as Cobbler’s Beach, and here we 
determined to land for lunch. The inlet has 
a smooth, gradually sloping beach, on which 
we ran up the gfg easily enough. There was 
plenty of dry wood about, and we soon had a 
fire kindled, building it in the lee of a rock. 
We had brought with us plenty of good steak, 
which we now proceeded to cook. Each of 
us cut a spit for himself, and skewering his 
portion of steak upon it, roasted it before the 
fire; and I know no better method of cooking a 
steak than this. One of us, however, George 
Bassett, who was fond of trying things differ¬ 
ently from his neighbours, improvised a grid¬ 
iron by twisting a bit of old hoop iron he had 
found on the beach this way and that. By 
this means he succeeded in burning his steak 
much more than any of the rest of us did, 
but be didn’t mind that. Having devised a 
somewhat different plan from the rest of us, 
he was satisfied. 

Then we made a billy of tea in the usual 
bush fashion, which I have before described 
to readers of the “ B.O.P.,” and this, with 
cabin biscuits, butter, and jam, composed our 
second course. It was by this time nearly 
three o'clock, and as none of us had eaten 


since breakfast, no one of my readers will 
need to be told that our appetites were of tbe 
keenest. In fact, we made such a meal as 
only boys and people in “ Homer ” make. 

Fishing was to be tbe order for the rest of 
the day. 

“ I reckon we’ll try Pearl Bay. It bests 
any other place hands down,” said Leslie 
Heywood, the stroke. 

No one else having any amendment to 
make, we ran the gig down the beach again, 
jumped in when she was fairly afloat, and 
turned her head up harbour. The only 
change in our relative positions made was 
that Frank Holt, the captain, relieved George 
Bassett, who was rowing numbertwo, George 
going to the tiller ropes. 

“Second thwarts are best," quoth Frank 
as he seated himself. 

“ The first made to-day. Forfeit! ” said 
Leslie Heywood, gravely. 

When we reached Pearl Bay we pushed in 
under the lee of the north point, dropped the 
kellick, got ready our fishing tackle, and 
began to fish. Pearl Bay is a lovely little 
inlet, where two headlands run so far out 
towards the opposite shores of the harbour 
as almost to form a lake. The shores are 
picturesque with wood, and cave-like, over¬ 
arching rocks. It was a pleasant spot we 
had chosen as our fishing ground, sheltered 
and secluded. 

We bad fairly good sport. The fish bit 
briskly for a couple of hours, at the end 
of which time we had taken seven dozen. 
This was not a particularly large haul for 
those days, though it would be considered 
pretty good now. In the writer’s boyhood 
it was a much easier business catching fi«b 
in any part of Sydney Harbour than it is tt 
present. Now it requires no little skill ri 
hand, combined with knowledge of the 
ground, to ensure good sport. But in the 
days I am describing any boy or man could 
catch fish in any of the many spots where 
fish were known to be. 

Our take this afternoon consisted chiefly 
of red-bream, with a few whiting and rock- 
cod, and one or two of the inevitable “ leather 
jackets.” 

■* Does anybody ever remember fishing ui 
our harbour without getting at least one 
leather jacket,” said Arthur Summerled. 
number three oar. 

•• I have sometimes fished and caugbl 
nothing else,” said Heywood. “ In fact, it? 
good-bye to any other fishing when they 
around.” 

“ Some fellow told me the other day that 
if you skin a leather jacket it’s first-iate 
eating,” said Frank Holt. 

“ Some fellow must have been a champwn 
fool to take the trouble to skin a leather 
jacket for any sort of food that was inside, 
remarked Arthur. 

The fish popularly known in Aostrahin 
waters as the leather jacket is a creature 
encased in a hide as tough as shoe leather, 
though rather more pliable. I am 
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n&taralist enough to be able to state to 
what species it belongs, but it used to be a 
very oommon one in Antipodean seas. 

“ Well, the fellow who ate the first leather 
jacket must have had both the energy and 
the courage of the chap who ate the first 
oyster,” said Arthur Summerled. 

•* The glory in the matter of the oyster falls 
to our native land. The man who ate the 
first oyster must have been, of course, an 
Oyster-alian,*' said Frank Holt. 

“ Well now, upon my word, that rows rings 
round every kind of b^ joke I ever beard, ’ 
said Leslie Heywood. “ It's really pheno¬ 
menal in its vileness. When you’ve done 
shepherding that tea, George, perhaps you'U 
hand it here. Frank's last wants something 
to take the taste out of one’s mouth.” 

George bad his nose hidden in a billy of 
cold tea whiob he had just got out of the 
stem, and now handed the vessel to “ stroke." 

" I say, look over there,” said Heywood 
suddenly, as he set down the billy, ” 1 don't 
much tike the look of that.” 

We all looked in the direction in which 
Leslie was pointing. The sky to the south 
was changing its blue for darker and darker 
shades. 

"How quickly it has gathered! That's 
just the way a southerly gets up,” said 
Arthur Summerled. " I hope we're not 
going to have one.” 

" In any case we must hurry up,” said 
George. "Jf it’s going to blow at all stiff 
wc mast try to get round Middle Head as 
soon as possible. Once fairly round we’ll be 
right enough.” 

The sky to the south was rapidly growing 
darker, stormy clouds were banking them¬ 
selves against the horizon, and the wind was 
beginning to pipe and whistle. We put up 
our fishing tackle as fast as possible, and 
setting to the oars, made towards Middle 
Head, The rowing was easy enough as long 
as we were well in the lee of the shore. It 
was not before we reached the Head that we 
realised how strong the wind was blowing in 
the main harbour. Black clouds were sweep¬ 
ing up from the south, and fast enveloping 
the whole heavens. The wind was now dead 
in our teeth and increasing every minute. 

" It's a first-class ‘ Southerly Buster,' right 
enough,” said Heywood. “Now, boys, if 
we're to weather Middle Head to-night, we’re 
got to do the best we know.” 

For the space of half an hour hardly a 
word was spoken in the boat. We all knew 
that it we could only manage to get round 
tbu Head the work would be ever so much 
easier. We could then creep along under 
the shelter of the shore. With such a wind 
as we were contending against, rowing at this 
particular point of Sydney Harbour, as I 
have already indicated, is always somewhat 
difficnlt. Three currents meet here, one 
flowing in from the ocean outside, another 
from Middle Harbour, and a third from the 
main harbour; and when the wind is blow- 
in ^ stiff, a nasty chopping sea is the result, 
te.idering rowing in anything like time very 
arduous. It must be remembered that we 
were only boys, and thoogb we had all had a 
^ood deal of practice in rowing, had not the 
strength or endurance of full manhood. 

At the end of half an hour we had made 
hardly any progress. We had been doing 
out very best, and had not moved a hundred 
yards. The aspect of things around us was 
dreary-looking in the extreme. On three 
sides a wild and turbulent sea, on the fourth 


a line of precipitous, frowning cliffs, with the 
angry sort breaking and bating at their 
base with a sullen roar. What the fate 
would be of a small boat driven upon that 
inhospitable wall of crag it was not difficult 
to foretell. But it was unpleasant to con¬ 
template. The night was fast setting in. 
The heavens were black above, the sea black 
beneath, whitened here and there with caps 
of foam. 

“ Well now, boys,” said Frank Holt, who 
was at this time steering. “ I think we’ll 
have to give it best.* I vote we try for a 
quarter of an hour longer, and if we don’t 
make any better way in that time, just put 
back to Pearl Bay again, and walk home. 
If we fag ourselves too much, we may find it 
difficult getting back even. I'll take an oar 
again for a spell.” 

We set our teeth and bent to the oars 
again. W^hile I write I can recall that des¬ 
perate row as vividly as though it hod 
happened yesterday. We pulled till our 
arms ached, and until our throats had a 
parched, dry lump in them, and our temples 
throbbed with the strain. But it was in 
vain. The wind was increasing, if anything, 
and the sea so rough and broken that we 
found it impossible to keep a regular stroke. 
At the end of a quarter of an hour our 
rowing had become quite weak and ineffec¬ 
tive, and we were not making a yard of 
headway. 

" It’s no use. If we go on any longer like 
this, we’ll have nothing left in ns to get back 
with. We must put about at once.” 

The gig’s head was turned towards Middle 
Harbour again. But now another difficulty 
was encountered. The current that was 
setting in so strongly from the ocean tended 
to force tbe boat directly towards the shore. 
In making for Middle Harbour, therefore, our 
efforts bad to be directed partly to retracing 
our course and partly to avoid being driven 
upon tbe rocks. That there was now some 
danger of tbe latter happening we soon felt, 
and now regretted that we had not given 
up the attempt to round Middle Head 
sooner. 

We were making no progress back towards 
Middle Harbonr, and as we glanced towards 
tbe shore it seemed to us that the distance 
between ourselves and it had lessened. But 
the night had grown very dark, and we could 
not be quite sure of this. But the thought 
was a serious enough one. If we were driven 
upon that frowning wall of rock, what could 
save us ? The boat would inevitably be 
dashed to pieces in a few seconds. 

Presently my ear caught a sound as of an 
approaching craft of some sort. I strained 
to listen, and again caught the sound in the 
pauses of tbe wind. 

“ Can that be tbe noise of a steamer's 
screw ? Do none of the rest of you hear 
anything ? ” I said. 

“I have heard it for the last minute or 
two,” Frank Holt said. “ If we’re run down 
there's not much chance for us.” 

All now heard the sound. 

“ If it’s a steamer it will be the Brisbane 
or Melbourne boat,” said George Bassett, 
“ and they would never think of standing in 
so close to the land in a night like this. 
Besides, there are no lights. 'The A. S. N. 
Company's boats always show a red light.” 

The sound grew more distinct, and wc now 
thought we could identify it. It was too low 
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to bs made by a large steamer, and was more 
like the sound of heavy oars. 

“ It's oars. I'm sure of it,” said Arthur 
Summerled. “ It’s a big boat of some sort. 
Can any of you see anything yet ? ” 

There was a few moments’ silence, and 
then Heywood spoke. 

“ It’s a pilot boat, I believe. I can just 
make it out.” 

tV’e all now beheld a large boat bearing 
straight down on us, like a dark shadow at 
first, but soon growing more distinct in ont- 
line. Then we saw her long “ sweeps ” im¬ 
pelled by six shadow-like rowers. On she 
came, catting her way straight through the 
wind and tbe black tumbling sea. It was one 
of the Government pilot boats, sure enongh. 
And no other kind of rowing boat on Sydney 
Harbour could have fought its way so steadily 
through storm and sea. We all i\pw raised a 
loud shout, and then a second. The advancing 
boat shifted her course a point or iwo, and in 
a few moments more was almost abreast 
of us. 

“Hullo there! Who are you, and what* 
up ? ” came from the stem of the pilot boat. 

“ Can you fling ua a rope and tow ns 
along ? ” George said. “ We can’t make any 
way, and we’re drifting beam on against the 
cliffs.” 

“ We're just about let ont,” added Arthur. 

“It’s lucky for you, young chaps, that 
we've come up at the nick of time, for 
pumped out you certainly seem,” said the 
coxswain of the pilot boat. “ But we’ll draw 
alongside and make you fast.” 

In a minute or two more, the two boats 
were close together, a rope was thrown out 
to ns, and the gig made fast astern. 

“ I think you'd better all bundle in here,” 
said the officer. “ You stand a pretty good 
chance of being soaked througli with the 
spray from our sweeps, if you stay where you 
are.” 

Never did human voice sound more 
welcome to us than the bluff, cheery accents 
of the pilot officer. And well it might, for 
it was a voice of deliverance that had 
suddenly rescued us from a peril to whose 
imminence we were all fully alive. We 
distributed ourselves about in different parts 
of the roomy pilot boat. 

“ Been out camping, eh ? ” asked the officer. 

“ No, only an afternoon’s fishing.” 

“Middle Head was one too many for you, 
this trip. Well, it’s a nasty spot for boys 
like you on a night like this. It’s stiffish 
work even for grown men.” 

Impelled by the lusty arms of the pilot 
men we made steady, though not rapid, 
progress up harbour, and in about an hour 
and a half’s time had reached the wharves 
of the Circular Quay. Here all disembarked. 

We made fast the gig, intending to row her 
rorni to her own moorings in WooUoo- 
roooloo Bay next morning. We now col¬ 
lected all the silver wc each had about us 
and placed It in the hand of the pilot officer. 

“It’s all we’ve got," said Frank Holt. 

“ Of course it doesn't repay you, but—it'sall 
we've got, you know.” 

“ That’s all right, sir,” replied the pilot. 

“ Glad to have been any help to you, young 
gentlemen. Good-night to you all.” 

“Good night,” we answered, and turning 
from the wharf, wc made our way up Pitt 
Street, and so homewards, about as tired 
a band of boj's os could have been found that 
night in Australia. 

[tbe ebo.J 
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SOME HEW GAMES FOS BOYS. 


I. GARDEN OB SEASIDE OOLF. 

T he game may be played by two or more 
boys each having a club. The course is 
marked out by placing the zinc cups at a 
distance agreed upon according to the ground. 
These cups are made of green painted metal; 
a small red Hag is placed near the cup so 
that its position can be clearly seen. The 
sides must be determined before the players 
take up their stations at the starting-post, 
and striking the ball with their club 
endeavour to knock it into the first cup. If 
this is accomplished, the ball is then placed 
just outside the cup, and is hit into the next 
antil the whole course has been completed, a 
hit counting one. The game is won by the 
player or side which has accomplished the 
greatest number of holes in the least number 
of strokes. This game is also played with 
croquet-mallets and balls. 


II. TEUA. 

This is an adaptation of Japanese Polo, one 
of the most exciting and pleasing spectacles 
provided by the whole range of games. Skill, 
agility, and a good eye are far more requisite 
than mere physical strengUi, and the proper 
manipulation of the wand by means of quick 
wrist turns develops and renders flexible the 
muscles of the arms and wrist. A screen of 
wood or canvas, fixed in a light frame, and 
having in the centre a circular aperture 
eighteen inches in diameter, is erected. 
Behind tho hole is fixed a bag net, and the 
main object of the players, who stand some 
distance away, is to throw a number of 
coloured balls by means of the waud into 
this bag. The wand has at one end a 
peculiarly shaped crook for holding the ball, 
but some skill is necessary to retain the 
ball in it for the purpose of making the 
throw. The number of “pot-balls” to be 
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scored by each side before it can complete 
the first stage of the game corresponds 
with the number of players on each side. 
When either side has scored the number of 
“ pot-balls ” agreed upon, it enters upon the 
second stage, and it at once obtains a single 
“zoned” ball. Whichever side then first suc¬ 
ceeds in scoring a “ zoned ” ball wins the 
game. If the winning side completes its 
task before its opponents have placed a ball, 
it scores a “ treble ” ; if before its opponents 
have reached the second or “zoned” ball 
stage, it scores a “ double ”; if both sides have 
reached the “ zoned ” ball stage, only a 
“single” is scored. The wand is of 
extremely light material, wand and ball 
together do not weigh many ounces, and one 
strong recommendation is that the game is 
absolutely free from danger. 


III. COZ.ARI. 

Cozari has its interest centred in the true 
pool, to enter which forms the sumviuin 
bo7tum of the player’s desire. This true 
))ool, and the false pools which flank it on 
cither side, are entered by sloping planes, up 
which the balls have to Ik driven by a stroke 
of the mallet, and in the contest to gain the 
true pool, or to drive the balls of opposing 
players into the false pools, lies the 
charm of this most fascinating and exciting 
game. 

Cozari can be played on a lawn of any size 
or form, upon an asphalted court or upon any 
smooth surface. No boles have to be sunk 
in the ground, and consequently no injury 
can occur to the surface of the lawn or play¬ 
ing area, whilst a few trees are no detriment 
to the play. The pools, with their orna¬ 
mental flag posts, are placed at any con¬ 
venient spot upon the ground, and at a 
distance from them the indicating object 
post is fixed. As no measurements are 


required, the game can be set out for play in 
a few minutes. 

The whole of the balls of the competing 
players are grouped in pyramid form at a 
given point, and, with a specially provided 
dispersing mallet, the group is struck and 
the balls scattered as widely apart as possible, 
when the play commences by the holder of 
the leading ball endeavouring to strike the 
indicating object post, which he may do 
direct, or by taking two strokes off a friendly 
or opposing ball. Having accomplished this, 
his etiorts are then directed to gaining, for 
himself and his friends, the true pool. Each 
succeeding player follows with the same 
object, friendly bolls manceuvring to help 
one another, opponents frustrating the 
tactics of their uidversaries by displacing, 
dispersing, and false pooling their balls, the 
interest of the game being intense when a 
player who is just on the point of winning 
finds himself cleverly landed by an opponent 
in one of the false pools, the penalty of which 
is the loss of hie score of the object post, 
which he must make again ; but the height 
of excitement is reached when a player, in the 
act of making, as he supposes, the winning 
stroke, lands himself in one of the false pools. 
Many times this occurs amidst peals of 
laughter, in which friends and foes alike 
irresistibly join, the game being thus kept 
alive to its last stroke. 

The pool basket, containing the whole of 
the playing apparatus, is supplied in a com¬ 
pact and portable form, and we may safely 
advise those who have the opportunity of 
trying this new game, to procure a set with 
the least possible delay. 

If already in the possession of croquet 
mallets and balls, the pool basket and indi¬ 
cating flag post, with rules for tho game of 
Cozari, may be procured separately, the 
substitution of pools for hoops affording 
greatly increased enjoyment. The rules 
are supplied with the game. 


A mong the numerous beetles which inhabit 
the stagnant ponds and ditches of our 
fields there are none, I think, more interest¬ 
ing than the plunger beetles, which form the 
subject of this paper, and the reasons I give 
for selecting these from among their fellows 
are the following; 

1. They are very common, and may te 
found in nearly every large pond or stagnant 
pool; 2. Their great size, both in the larval 
condition and the perfect state, which renders 
them easy of observation ; 3. They can be 
captured at all times of the year, even in 
mid-winter, so that any would-be biologist 
desirous of studying the curious habits of 
these still more curious creatures can begin 
at once—which, after all, is the great thing, 
as in many ca-ses it is necessary to wait for 
certain times and seasons before you can 
obtain the creatures whose life history you 
wish to study; 4. They are very hardy 
beetles, and will live well in an aquarium, 
being by no means fastidious in their tastes, 
though at the same time possessing enormous 
appetites, so that a liberal supply of food 
must be forthcoming. 

For the benefit of those readers who are 
tmaequainted with this insect, I will en¬ 
deavour to describe it in detail. 

The great plunger-beetle is a member of 


THE GBEAT PLUNGER BEETLE. 

■ By C. Somerville Watson. 

the Dytiscidre family of the coleoptera, or 
sheath-winged order of insects, a rather large 
family, by the way, numbering about 120 
British species. The family name refers to 
the great diving powers of the sc beetles, while 
the specific addition of mcrginalis, which is 
given to the insect we are now studying, 
refers to the marking of the elytra and thorax, 
both of which are furnished with a dull yel¬ 
low edge running down the wing-cases and 
across the shield of the thorax. 

This beetle is the largest of our carnivorous 
water-beetles, and measures fully an inch in 
length and from a half to three-quarters of 
an inch in breadth. 

The lower part of the body is guarded by 
armour, consisting of broad, homy plates of 
a dull yellow colour, which run at right 
angles to the length, while the upper part of 
the thorax is protected by a large rectangular 
plate of a dark olive-brown hue, with a yel¬ 
low edge all round. The elytra, or wing-cases, 
differ considerably in the male and female, 
and serve as a guide iu distinguishing the 
sex. 

In the male they are perfectly smooth, but 
those of the female have a number of grooves 
or furrows, running the whole way down, so 
that they present a curious striped appear¬ 
ance. Occasionally, however, females are 


found without these markings, so that it 
would be difficult to distinguish the male 
from the female, were it not that we have 
another and perhaps surer guide in the shape 
of the feet. 

If we examine the legs of a male Dytiseus, 
we shall find that on the first pair of legs 
some of the joints of tarsi are flattened and 
extended out in the shape of a round disc, on 
the under surface of which are a number of 
little suckers, one of which is considerably 
larger than the others, another about half 
the size of the big sucker, while the rest are 
very small, and mounted on little foot-stalks. 
No suckers are found on the feet of the 
female Dytiscus. 

In both sexes the last pair of legs is 
long, and placed further bock on the body 
than the other two pairs. Tliey are both 
furnished with a fringe of coarse thick hairs, 
which act somewhat in the same manner as 
the blade of an oar, and materially assist the 
insect when swimming. 

Both the male and female pos6es.s a stout 
pair of wings snugly packed under the elytra, 
with which they are able to migrate from 
pond to pond when food runs short. They 
generally fly at night, but their flitting-movc- 
ments are extremely uncertain; sometimes 
they will stay lor weeks in the some water, 
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even when the supply of food is cut off. but 
at other times, for some uneiplained reason, 
they will suddenly rise to the surface, unfold 
their wings and fly away, so that it is 
necessary to keep a good watch over them 
and have a co%'er made for your aquarium in 
case any malcontents should evince a desire 
to flit. 

The way in which these beetles breathe is 
very curious. On the back there are a number 
of air tubes or spiracles which look some¬ 
thing like little bristles. 

The elytra and wings, which completely 
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cover the back, form a small, arched, dome¬ 
like cavity which opens at the extremity of 
the elytra. When the supply of air is ex¬ 
hausted the beetle rises to the surface, thrusts 
the lower end of the abdomen out of thj 
water, and fills the little reservoir with a fresh 
supply. When it again descends into tho 
water numerous little air-bubb'.os may be 
seen entangled among the spiracle?, but these 
are soon absorbed into the body, and the 
i nsect rises as before to take in a fresh cargo. 

The Dytiscus beetles begin to pair early in 
the year—about the month of February-at 
which time the female has the posterior end 
of the abdomen covered with a kind of papery 
subslaneo as far as the second segment. 
After pairing, the female deposits her eggs in 
the stems of water plants, which she opens 
by making incisions with a sharp auger-like 
implement which she thrusts out from her 
body. 

Although the plunger beetle cannot lay 
claim to be the largest beetle in the water, 
he certainly makes up for this deficiency by 
being the greatest tyrant of the waters. 

Ever on the look-out for prey he attacks 
without mercy anything that comes in his 
way, as I found to my cost when first 1 
introduced him to my aquarium. Tadpoles, 
worms, and other small fry disappeared in a 
wonderful manner, while the larvie of dragon¬ 
flies were not proof against his formidable 
jaws; nay, even fish had causo to dread this 
monster, for he would suddenly dive under¬ 
neath them and bite small pieces from the 
abdomen. 

The way in which this creature seizes its 
prey is very curious. When anything eatable 
cotnes within sight—a young tadpole, for 
instance—the beetle remains perfectly 
motionless for a few seconds, and takes 
stock of its intended victim with a pair 
of large cruel eyes, then there is u siirlden 
dart tciward, and before the unfortunate 
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animal has time to escape, the beetle seizes 
it in the middle by means of the first and 
second pairs of legs, and presses it firmly 
against its body. 

When the captive is secured the Insect 
rises to the surface and proceeds to devour 
the unfortunafe tadpib piecemeal. 

Although the voracity of these beetles 
exceeds all bounds, I have known them live 
for nearly a month without food, and ye*; 
make no attempt to leave the water, nor d'd 
the want of food seem to make much uifTe- 
rence to their usual habits ; although when, 
finally, a large garden worm was given to 
them, they immediately went for it in a 
manner truly remarkable. 

It is a curious circumstance that when 
several of these beetles are kept m the same 
aquarium, the males freiiucntly die after a 
short time. A very fine specimen, from 
which the accompanying sketch was made, 
died about two months after I caught it, 
although the females lived for a considerable 
time after. It is said, however, that w'hcn 
the sexes arc separated, the male will live 
for some years. 

There is a certain disease which fre¬ 
quently attacks these beetles, and from 
which they seldom, if ever, recover. It 
manifest.^ itself in the shape of a minute 
fungus which forms on tho wing-cases, and 
seems to grow ospccially in the gicovcs of 
the elytra of the female. I had three or 
four beetles attacked in this way, and three 
of the females soon died. It is the sanic 
disease that attacks fish, forming a thick 
white-looking scum about the fins and tail, 
and is particularly fatal to some kinds. I 
pulled out n dace two years ago in a canal 
near Oxford, so completely covered with this 
parasitic growth that at a distance it was 
difficult to imagine what it was, and it was 
only after a closer inspection I found it to be 
coated with Sai)voUgnia ferox, as this fungus 
is scientifically named. 

The eggs wliich the female Dytiscus 
deposits so carefully in tho water-plants arc 
hatched in about a fortnight, and the young 
larva? moke their oppearonce. 

The larva is so unlike the perfect beetle 
that many people ignorantly regard it as a 
totally different creature, and call it by a 
variety of names, each of which is charac¬ 
teristic of its voracious and sanguinary habits. 

It is a soft-bodied grub, considerably 
longer than the imago, and of a pale, 
yeMowish-brown colour. 

Tlie body is divided into eleven segments, 


makes rapidly towards it. and seizes it with 
its terrible mandibles, which literally seem to 
meet in the body of the unfortunate captive. 
The prey is then dragged away to some quiet 
spot, and vigorously sucked till every edible 
portion is consumed, and nothing remains 
but the bare skin or shell, which floats away. 
The way in which this larva feeds is remark¬ 
able, for although it has a mouth, and a 
large one too, the upper lip. which overlaps 
the lower, is fastened, so that while in tlds 
condition the creature suffers from temporary 
lockjaw. The sickle-shaped mandibles, how¬ 
ever, are hollow, and open into the mouth 
on each side, so that when they are embedded 
in the body of the victim, the force of suction 
causes the juices to flow through these appen¬ 
dages into tho mouth. 

The amount of food consumed by this 
larva is truly astonishing. One specimen 
that I kept was limited to a daily allowance 
of forty tadpoles; but even this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of his enor¬ 
mous appetite. For when all were flnished 
ho would rise with outstretched legs and 
gaping jaws, eagerly waiting for the next 
instalment. It is impossible to keep more 
than one of these larve iu an aquarium, frr 
they arc fearful cannibals, and will pounce 
on each other on the first opportunity, and 
you will find nothing but the skin of tho 
conquered floating like a film, the veritable 
ghost of the warrior who vaunted himself so 
arrogantly a few hours back. I remember 
on one occasion putting two together in a 
glass jar for about three hours, and on 
coming back to put them into different 
glasses could only discover one, its unfortu¬ 
nate relative having fallen a victim to his 
con<{ueror's rapacity. 

So predaceous are these creatures that 
they are scarcely transferred from the net 
into tho can before they make themselves at 
home, and begin to sample the various edible 
qualities of the other inmates, so that it is 
well to be provided with two cans in case of 
emergency, otherwise you will find yourself 
considerably the loser when you begin to 
count your captures. 

From time to time the larva changes its 
skin until the time arrives for it to go into the 
pupa state, when it retires into a cell which 
it makes in the bank of the pond, and in a 
short ])eriod changes its larval costume, gets 
rid of the lockjaw, and reappears as a perfect 
beetle. 

Any sort of aquarium is suitable for both 
beetle and larva, from a pickic-bottle up¬ 
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to the first three of which the legs, six 
in number, are attached. The triangular- 
shaped head is armed with a pair of tremen¬ 
dous, sickle-shaped jaws, and at the end of 
the abdomen is an elaborate breathing 
apparatus, looking something like a feathery 
plume, which is thrust out of the water 
when the creature wishes to breathe. 

In this position it may frequently be seen 
in our ponds, especially on a sunny day, 
hanging as it were in the water, with head 
well bock and outstretched legs, on the look¬ 
out for a victim. 

When such a one appears, the Insect 


wards; but they may conveniently be kept 
in a confectioner's sweet-jar, which you may 
obtain from any china shop, or, better still, 
in a small forcing glass used by gardeners 
for covering plants. 

A layer of gravel should be placed at the 
bottom, then some mud from the pond, and 
a few aquatic plants. And after giving the 
water time to clear, and the sediment to 
settle, you may safely introduce your beetles, 
bearing in mind, however, that the larva- 
must be put into a separaic aqu.'irinni. 
otherwise they will speedily be demolished 
by their relentless parents. 
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It is not an easy matter to catch these 
beetles with a net, as they are extremely 
wary, and only come to the surface for a 
second or two to take in a fresh supply of 
air ; but you can easily obtain them whole* 
sale by making a drag of bent iron, to which 
a cord is attached, and hurling it out into 
the weediest part of the pond. The different 
plants which get entangled in this way will 
be found to contain numerous beetles, 
besides a host of other creatures. And after 
being carefully examined, and the captives 
removed, can be thrown back into the water. 


With regard to food, I find that the 
simplest way is to give them an nnlimited 
supply of tadpoles, and let them help them¬ 
selves ad lih .; but when these fail, small 
garden worms, insects, and pieces of raw 
minced meat, may be substituted, taking 
the precaution to remove any remains of 
yesterday’s feast so that the water may not 
be tainted. These beetles seem particularly 
sensitive to atmospheric disturbance, and 
never come to the surface except the weather 
be fine, so that, like the leech, they may 
be regarded as animal barometers. The 


aquarium should hare fresh water at least once 
a week, and occasionally shonld be thoroughly 
cleaned, and the sides rubbed with sand, 
and a rough cloth to get rid of the conferva 
which sooner or later will grow on the glass. 

By keeping a little pocket-book, and notinu 
down the different incidents that occur in 
the life-history of your beetles, you will gain 
more information about their habits, move¬ 
ments, and ways of living than you would in 
balf-a-dozen t^ks, and, what is more, the 
knowledge thus acquired will be practical, 
and not superficial. 


THE KOLTTCCA COCKATOO. 


By W. T. Gbeene, u a , m.d., 

Author of " Jim and “ The Soft (hen Artaiy of Britieh and Fortign Birds," ele. 


T he magnificent bird I bare the pleasure of 
introducing to my frieods the readers 
of the “B.O.P..” is the largest of all the 
parrots, and the handsomest of all the cocka¬ 
toos, not even excepting the Leadbeater. In 
back he equals a small fowl, and attains to a 
length of about 18 inches, or, in some cases, 
o little more. The plumage is of a delicate 
rosy-white, and ih? long crest, composed of 
l>road feathers that have a backward inclina¬ 
tion, is of a deeper shade of the same colour, 
with the exception of the two foremost, which 
arc white. 

The female is a trifle smaller, and has a 
Ices conspicuous crest; she is not so apt at 
learning to imitate the human voice as her 
mate, but in no wise comes behind him in 
the matter of making a noise. “ Ourrah ! " 
does not seem to be n very formidable sound 
when written down on paper, but to hear it 
proceeding from the mandibles of an angry 
Uoluccan cockatoo is quite a different thing. 
A favourite accomplishment of one of these 
birds that I once possessed was to imitate 
the cackle of a hen that had just laid an egg, 
and this “ cocky " could do so effectually as 
to drive everyone out of the room that hap¬ 
pened to be there when she began. 

Of course these fine birds never make such 
good talkers as the African Grey Parrot, or 
as some of the Amazons, but what they do 
learn they repeat very distinctly, and they 
become exceedingly tame, and are very good 
company, except when something has hap¬ 
pen^ to annoy them and they begin to 
scream. Although endowed by nature with 
a formidable beak, they are not prone to use 
it. unless on the backs of chairs or the legs 
of tables, but it is extremely rare for one of 
them to bite a human being, even a stranger, 
and the more they ore petted and caressed 
the more they seem to like it. 

The Moluccan has a fine sense of humour 
nevertheless, and greatly enjoys frightening 
people who seem to be afraid of it. One I 
knew defied the efforts of seven big men 
armed with pitchforks and rakes to dislodge 
it from a post of vantage it had taken up. 
and, indeed, turned the tables on its tor¬ 
mentors by rushing at them with crest erect, 
outspread wings, and every feather on end, 
while a series of terrific “Gurrahs," uttered 
in its loudest key and with tremendous ve¬ 
hemence, effectually routed the foe, whoso 
dispersal was celebrated by a triumphant 
chant that took the form of “ Cut, cut, cut; 
cut, ke dee, ka! ” continued for an uncon¬ 
scionable time. 

Our artist has depicted the Moluccan in 
three different positions ; in the first he is 
represented in an attitude of expectant atten¬ 
tion. with crest erect, upright carriage, and 
fcalhcr.s smooth and trim. In the accom¬ 


panying medallion be has evidently been dis¬ 
appointed and has gone to sleep In disgust; 
but in the second illustration he is angry and 
preparing to enunciate one of bis most effec¬ 
tive " Gurrahs,” and looks more like a vicious 


owl than a usually amiable cockatoo. In the 
third sketch he has apparently satisfied all 
his wants for the time being, and is at peace 
with himself and all the world. ” May good 
digestion wait on appetite.” 

Which brings mo to the important question 


of hU diet. In his native Ceram he lives 
mainly on nuts and fruit, his huge beak 
enabling him readily to reach the kernels of 
the former. In the house be is not difficult 
to please, and will do very well on a diet of 


maize—the flat white variety, preferably, 
which may be given both raw and cooked : 
but the latter should be fi-oshly prepared 
every day, and on no account be allowed to g< ; 
stale or sour, in which case it is very inju¬ 
rious. Another tin should be filled witli 
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hempseed, and varions kinds of nats, froit, 
and plain or sweet biscnit may be from time 
to time added to the menu. Although not a 
great drinker he should always have the 
opportunity of taking a draught of water 
when so inclined, but he is much better 
without animal food of any description, 


too, as it is, to a somewhat circumscribed* 
habitat, is dear; the dealers, as a rule, selling 
them for £o or £6 a piece, while a common 
lemon-crested cockatoo from Australia may 
be bought for 15s. or 20s., and sometimes 
even less, although nearly as tine a bird, and 
a better talker as a rule. 



including butter and bones and milk. As all 
these birds are born carpenters, they should 
invariably be provided with a piece of wood 
on which to exercise their powerful mandibles, 
which, for want of something else to do, they 
too often turn against their own feathers, 
occosionally making themselves as bald as 
the top of an old gentleman's bead or the 
palm of one's hand. Such dreadful cases 
are comparatively rare, but it is only too 
common for captive cockatoos to spoil their 
appearance by nibbling their breast feathers. 
With plenty of wood to amuse themselves 
with, there is less danger of their falling into 
this unfortunate habit, which, once begun, is 
extremely difficalt, if not impossible, to cure. 

It is usual to chain these birds by one leg 
to a stand, and that, I think, is a better plan 
than to conikie them in a cage, in which they 
seldom become as tame as they do when fas¬ 
tened to a stand. In either case the tray 
should be well covered with small gravel, 
from among which cocky will pick out little 
stones for use in his gizzard, and so keep 
himself in health. 

If the bird can be let out for a fly round 
the room or a walk on the lawn he will be 
greatly pleased, and his health will be bene- 
iitted by the exercise, for when kept con¬ 
tinually chained or shut up in a cage he is 
apt to get too fat sometimes, and sometimes 
to pine and contract disease of the liver that 
may even prematurely end his days, and is 
certain to render him morose and ill-tem¬ 
pered. Prevention, too, is much easier than 
core. 

Naturally, a fine bird like this, confined 


There is another Moluccan cockatoo, 
namely the great White-crested one, which 
is almost as large as the one 1 have been 
describing, which is also known as the 
Salmon—or orange-crested cockatoo, as well 
as the Moluccan, par excellence. The 
White-orestod bird, as its name indicates, has 
a plain and not a coloured tuft of feathers 
on its head, while the inner webs of its 
flight and the under surface of its tail feathers 
are of s very pale primrose tint. It is 
quite as nice a bird as its Bed-crested 
relative, and is chiefly found in Oilolo, 
another of the Moluccan Islands. It should 
be fed and treated exactly like its relation, 
and fetches about the same price; os a 
linguist, however, it is inferior to it, but its 
“ Gurrah ” is quite as effective, while its 
imitation of a laying hen is equally natural. 

I once had a !^d-crested, a White-crested, 
and a Blue-eyed cockatoo together in the 
same apartment, and White-crest would now 
and then pretend that she bad laid an egg, 
when the chorus would be taken up by the 
other two, and if one was only a little distance 
off, the effect was not so bad—but at close 

quarters-! I had to get rid of them, not 

on my own account, but on that of my neigh - 
hours : in the country, however, there is not 
the same objection, and a couple of these 
grand birds make a great ornament to a lawn, 
aud may be trusted with complete liberty 
during the fine weather, when their appear¬ 
ance will be immensely improved, ^<o one 
who has seen them thus kept would care to 
confine them again. 

There is one drawback to the acquisition 


and keeping of these splendid cockatoos, 
the Bed-crested and the White-crested 
Moluccans, namely the high price asked for 
them, and it is to be feared that they will 
never be much cheaper, unless some enter¬ 
prising individual were to start and breed 
them, as the smaller pairakeets are so 
generally bred in aviaries. Nor should this 
Ik a very difficult matter, seeing the fre¬ 
quency with which the female Moluccan 
produces eggs in confinement. The egg 
itself is like that of one of the large breeds 
of pigeons, but longer, and about thiee are 
produced to the setting: the period of 
incubation is in or about three weeks, and 
the old birds require no special food or 
treatment during the period of nesting. 

One word in conclusion. If a pair of these 
birds should be placed in an aviary, this 
should be constructed of stout iron rods, 
which had better be galvanised than painted. 
The interior should be well filled, or fur¬ 
nished, with hollow logs and branches of 
trees, instead of the straight conventional 
perch. One portion of the aviary should be 
covered over on top, and here the nesting 
and food arrangements should be placed, but 
the remaining portion should be quite open 
and laid down with grass, a small dead tree 
or two being placed in it for the convenience 
of the birds. Or the trees may be living 
when planted, but if so the cockatoos would 
soon kill them, which is the reason I said 
“dead ’’ trees when I first mentioned them. 
The entrance to the aviary may be through 
the uncovered portion, which should be 
separated from the covered part by a boarded 
partition that must b« provided with a door 
or means of ingress and egress for the birds, 
and which may be closed at pleasure. If the 



front of the covered part is famished with 
movable glazed shutters the aviary will be 
complete; it should not be less than 20 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, and about 10 feet hi^h: 
these are the least dimensions, but the larger 
the better. 
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ELECTRIC BELLS: HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 

By Regivald A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

Aiilfior nf' Hjw to i/'tie a .Small Dpaamo," “/Cleerric Lampt : JJoir to Work them," tle.,^e, 
PABT Vin. —PCSHES, SWITCHES, AND CONNECTISO WIRES. 


T ’ke only part left for us to consider now is 
the press, by which the current is started 
ill the room from which the bell rings, and 
the line wire wliicli conveys it to battery and 
bell. 

The press is a very simplo instrument, but 
it takes snch a variety of forms, lends itself 
to so mucli ornamentation, and is so adapt¬ 
able to various situations, that I think I must 
describe more than one form. Now, whatever 
shape the press takes, the main feature is the 
same, viz., that by pressing or pulling or 
knocking, or some other means, the two wires, 
which are separate during ordinary circum- 
Htances, are suddenly joined, and the circuit 
is thus complete. The current thereupon 
instantly starts from one pole of the battery, 
rushes round the press and bell, and back to 
the other pole. Some say it starts from both 
poles simultaneously, and meets in the 
middle ; anyhow, it produces the same effect. 

The most ordinary form of press consists 
of a circular case, the interior of which is 
something like a small tooth-powder box, 
and the outside is turned as ornamentally as 
the taste and skill of the maker will allow. 
Fig. 17 shows the system on which it works, 
fig. 18 being a section, which iseasier to follow. 
Two metal springs, the top one of which is 
always shaped as shown in purchased 
presses, though the shape of either is of 
course immaterial as far os working is con¬ 
cerned, aie fastened by screws to the bottom 
of the case, so that one lies flat along the 
bottom, while the other is bent upwards and 
thus springs away from it. When the top 
one is pressed down, both are in contact; as 
soon as it is let go of, it springs up again. 


FIG.I7, 



TifTERion or Ph«s. Gijocxd Ti.aw. 
w. w, Screws joining line w-Jrcs to mctnl spriners as 
•liowiu It, Hole throngli wliich tlic ilouiile line wire 
i-otnes. K, K, Holes tiiroiigli wliirli wires come if single 
line wires are use<l. k, .s, Screws joining press (o wuU. 

At the point where both come in contact 
two little pieces of platinum foil about ^ inch 
square are fastened, one to the under side of 
the top spring, as shown at*r, the other to 
the upper side of the bottom spring. Two 
screws, w, w, are fixed in the middle of the 
large part of the springs, and the line wires 
are twisted round these and then firmly 
screwed down on to them. If a double-con¬ 
ductor is used, I prefer to let it remain 
double till it gets inside the case, and then 
separate ; the wires are shown by the dotted 
lines, H being the hole through which they 
come. If single wires are used, two holes can 
be made for them, and they arc then quite 
separate, as shown in fig, 18 at the bottom. 
At the bottom of the case are two holes, s, s, 


through which screws are fixed, as shown in 
fig. 17; these are screwed into the support 
which is to hold the press, and when the 
top is screwed down they are, of course, 
invisible. 

To make the wires and platinum contacts 
moot, we have an ivory, bone, or even wooden 
button (i, fig. 18) which goes up tlirough 
the cover in the centre, and is turned with a 



I.STEnion OF Press. Settiov. 

T. T. Top ol outer case, whicli screws into tlic bottom 
partatK. K. l. Ivory button wliicIi is pii«lioil in with 
the linger, r, r. Platinum contaet^ on spriugs. s, s. 
Screws fastening line wires to spriugs. 

flange at the end which stops it from going 
quite through when forced upwards by the 
spring. Every time this button is put down 
by the ringer the contacts meet, and the trum¬ 
pet or bell goes off. 

You will thus see that the principle is very 
simple, and have merely to remember that 
our object is to afford an easy method of 
joining the wires momentarily by some good 
conductor, to understand the mechanism of 
all presses or pulls, a few of which 1 think 
you would tike to hear of. 

It occasionally happens that the press, 
instead of being fixed to a wall, is required 
to be left loose, away from any support. If 
you prefer it to be flat at the bottom you can 
fasten a piece of wood cut to fit the press at 
the bottom, cutting a groove, out of which the 
double wire can come at the side, so that it 
does not interfere with the press when lying 
quite flat; but the usual method, if one 
wants it for use in bed, or on a sofa, for an 
Invalid for instance, is to use what is known 
as a "Pear” push, from its shape. The 
mechanical system on which this works is 
shown in fig. ID, which is a section. 

The outer case is turned in a lathe to an 
ornamental shape such as that depicted, and 
is cut across at the black line, the small piece 
severed then forms the top of tlie case ; thia 
is made to screw into the other, just as in 
the case of the ordinary* flat push, after the 
cavity shown in the picture has been cut in 
this, and a hole drilled from the bottom of 
the cavity to the other end of the pear, large 
enough to admit the double wire. Now in 
the middle of the cover we cut a hole to con¬ 
tain the ivory or bone button as before, and 
in the cavity we fix k, a piece of brass which 
lies fiat against the bottom, and s, a spring 
which is bent so as to fly up away from it 
and press the button out. At the points 
where these meet are fastened little pieces of 
platinum foil, as usual, as marked at p, p. 
When the button is put down, of course these 
meet and the circuit is completed, the 
double wire coming up through the long hole 
till it arrives in the cavity, and then divides, 
one wire going to a screw tightly screwed 
down on the plate a, the other going to a 
similar screw fastened down to the spring b. 


The wire u.sed for pear pushes, and all places 
where it is visible, is usually “ flexible cord,” 
that is, a very pretty and soft material com¬ 
posed of minute wires, bound together in two 
bundles, instead of two single wires. Each 
bundle is connected to the terminals just as 
if it were a single wire. The advantage of 
this cord is that there is no fear of its l^ing 
either twisted or broken, as ordinary wire 
would be if left lying about. I have sepa¬ 
rated the wires in the picture at the top in 
order to show more clearly the coarse of the 
current. 

Old-fashioned people are met with every¬ 
where, and it sometimes happens that 
grandpa and grandma can’t quite reconcile 
themselves to this modem method of press¬ 
ing a button, but would feel happier if they 
could be permitted to pull something. One 
sometimes in public institutions {baths for 
instance) sees an electric bell with a pear 
press hanging against the wall, with a notice 
to this effect, “ Kease do not pull the cord, 
bat press the button to make the bell ring.” 
Well, one wonders what would happen if 
somebody who found bis batli too hot sud¬ 
denly seized the press and tugged amain, in 
despair at not being able to make the belt 
ring! He would, no doubt, succeed in pro¬ 
ducing a great effect, but it might not be the 
one he wanted. Now, for the old-fashioned 
and the uninitiated, we can rig up a contriv¬ 
ance so like the old bell-pulls that no one 
can find out the difference. Fig. 20 shows 
you tlie construction, which is very simple. 
A circular case is wanted, very much like the 
case of the ordinary press; a common tooth- 
powder box would do perfectly well to 
make one from. The front is generally an 
ornamental “rose”; you can glue one to 
the lid of the box before putting it on; if 



T, Ivory button. A, ii. Terminals to which the lino 
wires are attoclic’l. 

you make it, it should screw in just like the 
covers of press and pear push. Inside the 
box are fixed two little brass pieces, k, x, 
which are connected with tlie wires to bell 
and battery. A small brass rod goes up 
through a hole cut at the bottom of the case 
to admit it, and at the top of it is fastened a 
brass strip about 2 inches by \ inch and ^ 
inch broad (all the measurements depending 
entirely on the size of your presses and pulls, 
I can only leave you to find them oat for 
yourself), in the middle of which is a good 
strong spiral spring, which, being fastened at 
the other end to the top of the case (at s. 
fig. 20), pulls up the brass strip and rod; at 
the other end of the rod is a brass ring 
which keeps it from going through, and to 


i 
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this ring is attached a piece of ornamental 
picture cord with a tassel at the end. On 
pulling this cord, down comes the cross-piece 
of brass, and this, coming in contact with 
the side pieces of brass which are connected 



IKTERIOR or Poll. Sbctiox. 


c, Ck>rd (which has a tassel at the eod) attached to 
rliiif K. a. Spiral spring attached to top of case pulling 
up c(^ C. o, 0, Holes for screws to fasten the ruse to 
the wall. A, B. Springs attached to brass supports 
X, K, making contact with brass piece u. r, r, Platinum 
poiuts of contact. The wires are attach^ to the 
springs a and a. 

with the battery and the bell, completes the 
circuit, which is stopped again, directly the 
cord is let go of, by the spring pulling up 
the brass piece m. 

It would be a great improvement, and 
make the contact more certain, if two little 


springs of brass were fastened to the top of 
the brass pieces at the sides, as shown at a 
and B, and the wires connected to these as 
usual: the descending piece M pushes these 
down before it os it moves, and the make 
and break is not quite so sudden. One wire 
could be joined to m, and move with it, if j’ou 
hnd that answers better. At the points 
where the piece u and the springs a and b, 
or the side brass pieces, meet, a little platinum 
foil is soldered as usual (at p, p, fig. 20). 
The rose is fastened to the top of the room 
near the ceiling, and the cord c is of such a 
length as to be easily reached when wanted. 
1 may remark that, of course, none of the 
work nud be brass, except the piece u, and 
side supports or springs a and u, as the cur¬ 
rent only goes through these. 

In connecting up bells and presses it is 
often convenient to be able to check the 
circuit entirely, or send it from the same 
press to another bell. This can be done by 
a two-way switch, of which fig. 21 is a pic¬ 
ture. It consists of a circular disc of wood 
with a central arm of brass, o, fastened to a 
brass pillar in the centre, and bent so that 
the end of it, where there is a little ivory or 
bone handle, l, always presses on a little 
brass button that is under it. On either 
side of it arc two more brass buttons, a 
and B, and to these are attached the wires 
from two bells, one to each. To the brass 
pillar is attached a wire from the battery, 
and to the other wire of the battery is at¬ 
tached one wire of the press, the other wire 
of the press being attached to both the un¬ 
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THE ODD HALF-HODB. 


STUDIES IN STRANGE LANGUAGES. 


Cortan. 

Fnil di !ml Irl 
Okd yoy 
Ibyaul citxl 
Ouott 

AzUe. 

lolnn Douo anroc 
Biitia lisa niog 
lU ixU oorub 
Ort oka 
Ug oln 

Ptruptan. 

Invny oura pre 
Mya vreo 
F«ke tsa 
Nofffi iooca 

llUtite. 

Rtulc Iniv 
Dofu utliet 
Llitw il Jbi cie 
Atccye xeqtl oub 

Carlfiaglaian. 

Oi oy y 
li>i nii mie 
Vrxq qaiim tfeg 
Fo Icex uve 

Ainu. 

Rocdy 
Loqti oiitry 
Itlee eb 
Aco 

Cannibnl Jflaadt. 


Br Cason Fox, m.a. 

I append a tranalatlon for tliose to whom theae 
toiigueti may be iinfiiaitliar. 1 have (ireserved tbe 
but tliu exquisite iellciCy of the orlgiuol has evS' 
porated. 


CoTtan. 

Bffcndl'a eye is all awry; 

O Cadi; why ? Oh why ? 

Ay I by an ell see it exed— 

0 you entity I 

Attte. 

lo Eden's nose an arrow see; 
EMential in an elegy. 

Arise ! excise I no arrow be I 
Or to Cayenne 
You go, Ellen 1 

/Vrueloa. 

I envy you your apiary, 

My aviary see; 

Efficacy I essay, 

Xo cSeminacy, eh 7 

IliltUt. 

Katie I You Elsie ; EUeu ; Iry I 
Do effuse the tea; 

Else it will be Icy, icy— 

Ati seise ye, execution be I 

Carthaginian. 

0 lo 1 a ise 

In Joel's eyes are you I see. 

You arc (excuse) an es]]>ty effigy, 
Folly's exuvis. 

Ainu. 

Are yon seedy 7 why, 

FJoeution try 7 
It'll easy be 
At sea. 

Caanibal ItlaniU. 

Fom buy two; ate one; one ate fonr. 


occupied wires of tbe bells. Now when the 
arm of the press is on the button in the 
centre, neither bell will ring when you put 
down tbe press; but move it on to the button 



Two-way Switch, 


When arm la centnU elrcuit is cut off. If moved to 
rigfit, over button a, Boil Nu. 1 rings when press Is 
pill down. If moved to left, over button n, bell Xo. S 
ring-t when press is put down. Tbe twitch is fMtened 
by screws thniugb the wood ss shown at s, s, s, s. Tie 
connections are usually made under the case, which is 
made hollow for tliat purpose, small slits bang ent la 
the sides to let the wires out. 

A, put down the press, and bell No. 1 rings; 
move tbe arm to the button b, put down &e 
press, and bell No. 2 rings. By reversing 
situations of bell and presses you can make 
two presses work one bell, according to 
whether the arm is at a or b. 

(7a he eontinued.) 


Answeri 

(Fee p. 6S8, ante). 

I. ENIGMA. 

BafTtef. 

Bar. Net. Tear. Bam. Bean. Beat. Bear. 
Tom. Ben. Bat. Bat. 

U. ENIGMA. 

Copenhagen, 

Co. Pen. Age. Neagh. Echo. Penang. 

HI. ENIGMA. 

Lake Titicaca. 

IV. ENIGMA. 

ROME 
ORAN 
MA I N 
E N N S 

T. ENIGMA. 

Sark. Ark. Ears. 

TI. ENIGMA. 

Rouen, Lyons, Dijon, and Ham. 

Vn. ENIGMA. 

Tare, Tyne, and Aire. 

Vm. ENIGMA. 

Nismes. Toulon. Cannes. Nantes. 

IX. ENIGMA. 

Mentone. 

Men. Number One. T (tea). Eton. Tone. 
Men (dip.) 

X. ENIGMA. 

Dover, Bipon, and Leeds. 

XX. ENIGMA. 

Chatham. 

Chat. Ham. Hat. Cat. Match. Hatch. Cam. 

xn. ENIGMA. 

Cannes. 

Anne. Can. I can. N.E.S. Senna. Cane. 
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Problem No. 348. 

Bt Fmcy Bulky. 



SOLOTIONS. 

Problem No. 323.-1, Kt—R 7. B-Q 7. 
2, Q-B 8, B-B 6. 3, Q-Q R 8 m^te. 
Solved by J. D. Tucker. 

Problem No. 324.— 1, Kt—K 6, P x Kt. 2, 
B—K 5, P X B. 3, Q X B P, any move. 4, 
Q—E B 8 mate. 

Problem No. 325. — 1, B— K 6, and 2, Q or 
B mates. Solved by J. McBobert, J. D. 
Tucker, and R. A. Cartwright. 

Problem No. 326.—U Q—B 3, Kt—B 2 (or 
a, 6). 2, B-Q 6 (ch.), KtxB. 3, Q—K 4 
(ch.), Kt X Q mate.—(a) Kt—Kt sq. or 5. 2, 
Q—B 6 (ch.), Ktx Q. 3,Kt—QC (ch.), Ktx 
Kt mate.—(6) Kt-Kt 6. 2, Q-B 4 (ch.), Kt 
X Q. 3, Kt—Q 3 (ch.), Kt x Kt mate. Solved 
by J. D. Tucker, and B. G. Pearse. 

Problem No. 327.—1, Q—Kt 8, K x Kt. 2, 
Q—Q B 8, K moves. 3, Q mates. 

Problem No. 328.—1, R —Q sq., P—Q 4. 
2, R-Q 2, P~Q 5. 3, R—Q B 2, any. 4, 
B or B mates accordingly. 

Problem No. 329.—1, R—Q 7, K—Q 5 (or 
a, 5). 2, R—Kt o, any. 3, Kt mates, (a) 
E—K 3. 2, R—K 7 (ch.), etc. (6) P queens. 
2, Kt-B 4 (ch.), B X R. 3, R—Q 6 mate. 
Problem No. 330.—1, P—Kt 6, K—B 6 (or 

а, 6). 2, B-R 3, K—Q 4. 3, Q—Q Kt sq., 
and 4, Q mates.—(o) K—B 4. 2, B—R 3 
(oh.), K—Kt 3. 3, B-Q 6, K—Kt 2. 4, Q 
—R 6 mate.—(5) K—K 4. 2, Q-R 7, K—B 

б. 3, Q X K P (ch.), K X P. 4, Q X P mate. 

Problem No. 331.—1, B—Q 7, K—Q 4 (or 

a, b, c, d). 2, B—K 6, K moves. 3, B or Kt 
mates acc.—(a) K—Q 6. 2, B—B 5 (ch.), K 
moves. 3, B or Kt mates acc.—(6) K—B 6. 
2, Kt—Q 4 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q or B mates 
acc.~(c) P—B 4. 2. Kt—K 6, K-Q 4. 8, 
B X B P mate.-(d) B-B 7. 2, B—Kt 4, 
any. 8, Q—Q 4 mate. Solved by W. H. 
Thompson, and J. McRobert. 


TO CHESS CORRESPOSDENTS. 

B. G. B. (R P.)_J. L. (W.).- J. R., and J. E. C.— 

Toar probleou are not suitable, but otbers will be 
welcome. 

H. L.—Tour opponent may take all your men, aod 
tbeu cbeckmate your K. 

O. R. (Toronto).—The self-mate will appear. 

Berber's Jahrbuch of 100 rages is for the most port 
derot^ to short notices ot post and present olicss 
players (pages SS-190). Some chapters explain noia. 
tions and rules, and others refer to tonrneys, works, 
periodicals, chess columns, clubs, eCo. SeTaral errors 
nave crept into the book through extracta It can be 
obtained for Or. from Yeit a Co., Lelpxig. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“ WHAT CAN’T BE CURED MUST BE 
ENDURED.” 

P AODT was driring hls pig to Cork, 

(“ Arrah now, be aisy I ") 

And the rofrl was dusty, and hot, and long, 

And the pig did pul) uncommouly strong, 

And Fat was fat and lazy. 

And Cork got furtlier and further off, 

(•• Be aisy, now ; be alsy 1") 

So he looked him ont o sluwly sate. 

And tied tlie pig to a handy gate; 

Then slept, like a top or a daisy. 

The snn just paused In his dally course 
At noontide hot and hazy. 

And are<l Ids rays like burning rain 
Down on the spot, till Piggy's brain 
Was going cracked aud crazy. 

A gentleman coming down the road 
(A brotli of a boy, so plase ye t 
To Lim'rick city he was bound;) 

" Wliy, sliure," lie crie<l, “ here's a pig Pvc foond, 
That if not quite lost Is quasi." 

Towanls Lim'rick town tho twain set off 
("Havourneen, och, go aisyl") 

“This pig, when properly turned to pork, 

Will do away wltli the need for work 
For a month, tlie darlint!” says he. 

Blit Piggy shure had no intent 
The thief should find it alsy 
To turn his sides to bacon, or 
To sell him wlioleeale, as before 
Meant Fat the long and lazy. 

So Piggy took the upper hand 
(The ways of Fate are mazy), 

AMU first lie drove tlie Lim'rick boy 
From Waterford to far Atiiboy, 

And then he drove him crazy. 

Quot'.i Poddy, waking up at evo 
(And just a trifle hazy) ; 

“Why, where's the pig? I left him tlia-e. 

Tied to that very gate, I swear, 

This very noontide blazyi” 

“Tis mighty quare," said Pat, and sliced 
The heail from off a daisy; 

“ 1 must have been to Cork, 'tis clear I 
For Piggy’s gone, ami I am hero— 

It's things like this that flays ye !" 

“But where's the Msh?" He felt In vain 
In all his pockets mazr, 

A single copper met his touch. 

He'd been possessed of just so much 
On leaving home, so plasc ye. 

“ Och shure, to carry gold on one 
Had been an action crazy I 
Tliere’s many a skulking thief about; 

1 laid it out In dhrink, no doubt; 

And DOW—ITl take it aisy I" 

M. L. Wittm 

A CYCLING ADVENTURE. 

By R. S. Wakren-Bklu 

1. 

“ \7ow, you boys—tarn out 1 ” 

Thus Mr. Gregory,the fatherof thethreeBritish 
boys who lay asleep one line July morning, soon sifter 
the holidays had commenced. 

Judging bvthe rough towels with which Mr. Gregory 
belaboured vne recumbent form of bis eldot son, Ralp^ 
a boy of seventeen, he was just on bis way to hls morn¬ 
ing tub. Ralph woke np at once and jumped out of 
bed, while hls fatlier proceeded to restore hls other two 
sons to animation by pulling the be<I.clothes off them 
and jerking them noeeremonlously on to the floor. 

Jack and Alec—for so they were named—sprang np 
with extreme alacrity. They had had experience of 
their father’s tummsrv, pcranaslve, “grttlng.up" 
measures, and did not wiiii for a pndoogatiw of the 
treatment. 

“Hullo,Pater, is that yon?" cried Jack, a stoutly* 
built youth who came into the world just two l ears 
after Ralph. 

“Yes, it's me,” responded Hr. Gregory, digging the 


plnmp Alee in the ribs by way of rendering him more 
wakeful, “aod you may think yourselves lucky to have 
escaped the contente of the wat«r*jug. Mind tliat 
you're down punctually at seven, or woe betide the 
sugu in yonr tea, because they're wou't be any." 

With Uiis dreadful warning—Mr. Gregory devised 
varions little punishments of this kind for tlie Ueneflt 
of his sons - the Paterfamilias strode off to the bath* 
room, which he had no sooner cessed to occupy than it 
was taken posucsslou of by the tliree young geotlemeu 
whom 1 have introduced to the reader. 

After a considerable amount of splashing, shouting, 
and scnflllDgitiie boys managed to get into their cycling 
liablllments, aud, tninbile diclu, to get down to break* 
fast just as tlie clock struck seven. 

The meal over, Mr. Gregory accompanied his sons to 
tlie cuacL-iiouse, in which their bicycles were kept. 

While they are getting their machines out, and 
snpplviug them with oil and sundry diuUugs, 1 will 
explslu toat to-day these three young riders were to 
pay a visit to their aunt, who lesided nut far from 
W tieatley, a village ou the LonUoti side ot Oxford, dis¬ 
tant about six miles from that revered scat of learning. 

As Mr. Gregory's residence was in the North-West 
of Loudon, tlie visitors would liave something like 
sixty miles to cover betore they arrived at tlieir deeti- 
uatioii. With the object of accompiislilng tliii in one 
day, not working themselves too liard. they liod, as I 
have shown, risen at 4 . 8 u. a.m., and breakfasted half an 
hour later. They culoulated tliat. If they started about 
eight o'clook, tliey would reach their auut'sabodc before 
it was quite dark. 

Ralpli, the clilcst, luid done the journey before, but 
the load wns quite fresh to the other two, who Iiad 
never been very far In that direction. Ralph, however, 
stoutly ossertoj that lie knew the way, and declined to 
take a read map tor the refreshiucut of a by no means 
over-good memory. 

“ Now, Ralph," said bis father, when all three had 
jumped into tlieir mddlea, and, after the manner of 
wheelmen, were describing circles ou the gravel drive 
in front of the house, “are you quite sore that yon 
know the way ? " 

"My dear Pater," said Ralph, a little crossly, “ It's 
impossible to miss it. The telegraph wires run all the 
way to Oxford by the ride of the high rood. Ail we 
have to do is to keep to /Arm, and aili ahead." 

“ Very well," replied Mr.Orcgory,“weigliuuclioraDd 
make wil by ah meaua Good-Sye. Don't get luu 
over, and don't eat Aunt Eliia out of bouse aud home.” 

“Good-bye,” shouted the three, and in another 
mionce they were almost a qnarter of a mile away, for 
their first run was down a long hUL 
Mr. Gregory rvatched them uutil they wcic out of 
sight, and then went Indoora 
Merrily went the three hicyclea The boys were in 
high spirits. Tliey were all in excellent oOD-dtlon, the 
ruwi was a good oue, the sun not too liot,andilietraino 
by no means inconvenient in quantity. It is certainly 
annoying, when one wants to do a jonrney in good 
time, to be obliged to slacken down one's paoe in order 
to get through a maze of vans, om'ilbnem, ealxi, and 
costers' donkeyuxirts. Bod onr young friends suited 
two hours later, they would doubtlea have met with a 
good many ImpedlmcnU in the vehicular line. As it 
was, tbey made good progress, as the French master 
says In Ids report of the )wst term, and iracherl Gx- 
bridge In very fair tima Halpli and Jack were liardly 
able to ride at full pressnre on account of Alec, who, 
although a sturdy young worker, could not compete 
with Ids brothers In point of speed. 

At Beaccusfleld the three boys stopped to eat their 
luncheon, and, after this was dlspatcliol, pushed on to 
High Wyoomtie, that place of mmiy cliairs, where Alee 
Insitted on stopping to imbibe some ginger-beer. Now 
if tlicre U one thing above another which a cyclist 
should avoid, it Is gingerebeer, I will not deny that it 
is a temptingly relrvsldng driuk, ami biglily delecUble 
in its way; but I think Parliament uuglit to bring 
in a bill to proldbit the sale of any kind of that bever¬ 
age entiUed "pop" to cyclists w'ho liave a tong aod 
biliv stretch of ruM before them. 

Mr. Alec liad his ginger-brer, ami. In consequence, 
at the next long hill, iuformed hls brotlien that if he 
didn't lie down and rest he would moat cerUinly 
depart this life. As this course of action would liave 
been very inoouveident to all parties at that precise 
moment, Ralph and Jack paused In tlieir ascent, and, 
propping thdr machines agaliut the hedge, laid down 
by their brother. 

After ten minutes or so had elapsed, Ralph proposed 
moving on again. 

'■ N<rw, Alec," he cried," rouse up, old chap." 

“Great Gossarl" exclaimed Jack, peering at hit 
younger brother, who was lying flat ou hls back, “ he's 
asleep. He must be jolly Grol." 

Ralph la(];^ed perplexed. Ho wanteil to reach his 
aunt's house before it would be uocessary to light up 
lamps, and ho couldn't do tliat If one of tho party 
docided tA take a nap of tome duration, 

“Shall I wake him?" naked Jack, seeing the per¬ 
plexity In his brother's face. 

“No," mid Bulph, “let him sleep a bit. It will 
refresh him, and he will be able to ride all the betto 
w hen he wakci* up.” 

So Alec slept on, and very soon Jack followed his 
example. Ralph found a piece of an old newspaper by 
the roadside, aud beguile I the time by reodlog part of 
a wrial story. Tiring ot this, lie Ux> laid himself out 
at fntl lenMh; but, suddenly ranemb^ng that it 
would not do at all for him to take a nap, he jumped 
up and begau to stroll about. Presently be 
tlirongb a gate whJc!i lol into a eornfleld, and, wander¬ 
ing on, hod soon uuconselously placed the length of 
the field between bimseir and hU btutliers. 

(7b bt oontiitntd.) 
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BtTFFAi.o Bill and Pa.vpt.-—T ry Dollond’s on Liidjate 
Htll, corner of Carter Lane. Another likely plaue i> 
Ncgrctti & Zambru'j, on Uolborii Viaduct. 

A. It. M.—The best book on garileuitig, or at toast one 
of the best, is, we suppose, Nicliolsuu'a “ Dictionary 
of (iardeiiiug," but it U cxpeiisive. 

H. DwiB. —Silkworms arc nearly nlway.s on sale in 
Coreiir Ganlcii, (Viitral Avoniie, ainl at Sbymakor'.s 
in Caflierino Street; and any of tlic natural history 
dealers will send them by post. 

A. (" A.—1. The Institute of Chartoreil Acooimtants is 
ill Mooriratc Place, K.f. 2. From the Ilegistrar, 
I^ondou University. 3. Look at a tuap. 4. Too old. 

W. S. G. BrxRi.uY.—You shouM watch the advertise- 
nie.its in our monthly part. Cooke A Son of Miismmi 
Street, o.tfonl Street; Crockett nf I’rinces Street, 
Cavendi'h Si^ioire, and H(>[>e of Croydon,all supply 
birds' cg;,'s and send catalogues on applicatio:i. 

LvNV C. Ddyi.k.— llaw lliiseitl-oil i.s the best for a 
cricket bat, but do nut use too muub of it. 

J, Il'.'itvsirin.—Try Biddle'* “ Corinthian Vaclitsuian," 
or Dixon Keinp'.s “ Manual of Yacht and Boat Sail- 
insr :" both are riXmI, but the first costs four shllliogs, 
and the other nve^ind-tweiity. One is published by 
Wil*on, of 153 Miuories; the other, Kemp's, at TAe 
Field Office, Breams Buildings, E.C. 

Bnott'sit—There was a series of orticlcsoii the subject 
in “The Girl's Own Paper.” The matter ha^y 
comes within our scope. 

Nemo NascitL'ii Sapiens.— You are too old for the 
merchant service, and tniicli too old for the navy in 
any capacity wliatcver in the officer line. There arc 
always vacancies for stokers, 

ViuiLASTiBtia (Bocklmmptoo).—Thcfact of your being 
of the same iiamc as a |>ecr is no proof that you are of 
tlie same family. The Heralds' Coltcge will grant 
arms to anyone, providing he pays the necessary foes. 
Yon should use the armorial tearing* of your father, 
and tiien there would be no difficulty. 

J. B. T. Smitu.—T he old Vaitfrie, like the present one, 
belonged to the lO.arl of Ihinraven. Slie is now the 
property of one of the Austrian archdukes. She fre- 
'inently met the present ileteor a year or two ago, 
but teiug a smaller boat—a "S-ratef—she was gene¬ 
rally beaten by her. 

T. M.—I aod 2. 1. Let the brush stand fu raw linseeil- 
oil for a day or two. and then wash tlic oil out wUb 
soap and water, till tlic froth is colourless. 2. Hoi- 
land will serve as n substitute for canvas if pro^ierly 
primed, but as a rule it is neither rough enough nor 
strong enough fur lasting work. 

P. A. SI. ANb Si:sr.—You onshc to get a verv gooil 
mandoline for £3 or £4, It i* liest 1 1 fake I'cswnis, 
but a shilling “tutor'' is obtainable at iiio^C musie 
shops. Haynes 4 Co., of 14, Gniy's Inn Jload, w.c., 
woulil on apidloitiiiii send you u priced catalogue 
of all musical iustniueiits. 

T. W.ATSdN.—The building of a rowing-boat i? de- 
scrilicd ill Part 7 of our “ ludoor Games,'' price six- 
l>cuce. 

Blackbiro, D. S.S., axdC. n.—" Our Country's Birds” 
costs six shillings. It is puhllshcii by Simpkiii, 
Marshall, A Co. Witli that and our articles on Nests 
you would liavc nli you want for your purjwses. See 
also our “ Doings for the Month. 

A StmscRinEn.—Or-iinary boiled linseed-oil applied 
witii a flannel is a satisfactory dressing for flsliing- 
lines. Gold size is tetter, but it is more expensive. 

K, r.—Any dealer will value your stamps for you. 
'I'lie test plan is to.takc your album with yon. Buhl, 
of Queen Victoria Street, is generally mentioned as a 
trustworthy vainer. You cannot expect to get expert 
opinions for iiotliiiig. A tlioiisuiid stamps is a very 
small collection nowadays, and is hardly worth going 
to nineli trouldc about unless It consists of specimens 
lit least a dozen years old. 

As'i iiox'imril—T he article on making an astronomical 
telescope is repriuteci in our “ ludoor Games," and is 
not to be liad iu any other form. 


F. Graham.—I n the Quarterly Navy List you will find 
tlie latest regulations regarding first avipointmeiits 
in all tlie onliiinry branches of the navy, including 
the engineering branch, but the only way of becom¬ 
ing a uaval engiiiecr'is by i>assing the usual eucrauoc 
e.xumiuatiou and teiug trained at Ke>liam. 

SMonni Snakes (II. Siigdeii. Dresden).—* 'oronrlla Ictrii 
is often black uodorucatii, though oocasioually of a 
briglit sidmoii-pink. Lizanls (iiicludiugslowworms) 
nii|)ear to form its favourite food, but it docs not 
refuse very young mice. 

VT. E. C. 1).—\Vc are afraid tlicre is no system of 
furtlicr iiicrea'iug the density of already inicusitioii 
negatives, lint you onglii to get enough without 
fiirtlier Lre.itinent. Did you leave them in the mer¬ 
curic cldoii'le solution lougciiough'( 

Tortoise (Bengal Rose).—Very little core or treat- 
m<-u' is n(xsU->l for a tortoise. It will live all summer 
iu tl e garden, and feed itself on vegctableM, or if in 
the lioiue will oat greens, etc. lu winter tiiey 
hitenmte. Get the bock uumber coutainlug the 
article on the vivarium. 

About SwuiMixo (H. Bardwlck).—Tlio time'to atop 
in the water when sivimmiug depends on your health 
and streiigtii. Kiftcen minutes will bo found long 
euough for the first swim nf the season. When iu 
form you may swim till tircl, but it will be to your 
advantage to te near laud when you do begio t« feel 
fatigue. 

Games and ATHLFTirs (Duncan It.).—Vr'c don't know 
nliout Glasgow, but tlie boy who comes to liondon 
uiid misses a visit to 31r. John Piggott’s establish¬ 
ment at 117, Cheapsidc, and aumiuuiling premises, 
bos missed one of the sights. Not in clothing only, 
but in evcrvtliiiig pertAiiiing to outdoor games and 
indoor, with pliotogrupliy included. 

Hinixo A Caravan (A. w. Harvey).—We don't advise 
hiring. Far belter build or buy. You'll never tiro 
of waudering. 

Qaiidcx Pioeoxrv: Cvcuxq (C. H. Thomas).—!. 
Twelve feet by six, but you must not crowd up. 
2. No ; better have a little safety aud pneumatic 
tyres. 

CAVIE.S (Dutch).—They arc not to be put iu the same 
jien till six uiontlis, ani they need not be H-parated 
M’heu they have youug ones. Now do you see ? 

Bandt Lers (T. R. German).—The legs may get baudy 
or bowfxl long after you arc 15, but the cure must 
commence tlie very d.iy you see tlie first deviation, 
aii'l you must cousult a surgeon. Growing does uot 
cease till you are about 20 or 31. 

Seij--cal'ked Nkrtousnew; (J. H. and many others). 
—Your letter. John, is too long. We never could, work 
through all our oorrespondcnco were all letters even 
half tlie Iciigtli. If there te no inherited blood 
disease, and if with God's iielp you can lead a pure 
and holy life, and obey tlie laws of health, you will, 
we have no iloubt, get strong. The bath will help 
yon much. Freeman's syrnp Is an excellent tonic. 
Take it for a fortnight, omit a week, and use it again 
and again. The cream of malt with hypophosphilcs 
is now much used. And if you are pale a little iron 
will help you. Iron must be used, liuwcver. most 
Fixiringly, and for many weeks. Get the bi-palatlnoids, 
Ttie dose is one, thriecaday, after food, but don't take 
more than one twice a day. You thus get a more 
gentle and certain action, iiud can take them a lung 
time. Nature doesn't like being rushed. Tliey are 
simply comjwscd each of one grain of Kerri suiph. 
cxsicc. and Soilii oarb. exsicc,, but so eiicase’l tliat 
tliey do not form chemical union till swallowe<l. But 
ue Vopeut.no eartldy good can accrue till you conquer 

Seif. 

SrPEnki.ur>r.4 Hairs (Cynitha)—Wn cannot advise 
the UK- of depilatories. They increaw rtie tiatr's 
growth a.s certainly as tlie razor docs. Tliey do no! 
-ieslroy the root, whatever ladies' m-wspapers who 
take quack advertisements may say to the contrary. 

M’iiat Breed? (C. Bannister).—A white Augoia. 
Silver-greys are also very nice. 

Tattooino (E. P. Bcare).—Only by operation. 


Totterixo Penmanship (Youth).—The cold baGi trill 
form you up. Pliiying cricket ouc day a week i. 
nothing. Exercise must be taken every da\. 

Addlkd Uawks' Euos (G. L. Docliaty).—You sec ue 
cannot print replies earlier tlian six weeks, because 
tve go that tlmeio press before piblJshlng. Bore 6iiv 
lar.ze hole at one side, tlicn disinfect with carbolic, 
put iu some borax, aud Goal up. 

Addu^seb Ok Dottous (E. P. T.).—Cannot do it 
Even tile doctors wliusc oddresstM tve gave would not 
like it. It woulil be a breach of etiquette. Look iu 
the “ London Directory." 

Spots ON Forehiad OV. J. L ).—Your blood Is impure. 
Deoil our reply to J. H. on Self-caused Nervousness. 
Do you study to keep pure in thought by day ? This 
will help you very much. Don't despair. 

FALPlTATioN Ok HEART (Palpitation).—Yes, your fbo-i 
is somewtiut at fault. Live on plain food, and avoid 
the stout. One glass of stout may be the thin eud 
ofthewedge. 2. You must give up the deal of exer¬ 
cise you take, especially swimming, te-Us, aud elate. 
Walking exercise is best for you for a year at least. 
Take plenty of that, but do not spurt. S. No, we 
don't think you want Iron andquiuisc. You say you 
are naturally hut-bkxxled. Well, Iron ia ezeitiug, you 
know. 

Cat Scalded (Harry).—N o ; u-c think it probable that 
the roots imvc teen destroyed. 

Cross-eyed (Afflicted).—We advise yon to seek advice, 
next time yon are io London, at some of tlie large 
hospitals. 'Wc could not adviseyou without exatnl- 
nation, and this is impossible. 

Six Feet Two in nw Socks (Nltram).—It Is unfor¬ 
tunate your being so tliiu. Good liring. regular 
exercise, and an occasional touic arc the only things 
to fill you out. 

Guinea Pios (N. A. L.).—Tliey eat almost as won as 
born, and have been known to breeii when nine or 
ten weeks old. Let the inuther wean them. 

TwoStkanoe Questions (Auxtons).—Anxious, ageil 
13, has a pain inside Ids heel after ruonlag; it is 
bably cramp. Bub well wicli liomocea. It costs, we 
think, H shilling a tin, but lasts a long time, aud is a 
gooil thing for stiffness, pain, etc. 2. Bcfetriiig to 
such cxpres.^iollS os kind-hearted, bis heart is Lv- 
dened, etc., Anxious asks does the Leurt rca^ ^ 
nflrxJtcl in any way when we nympathLse with a 
person? Is it the brain alone that controls thcacUDos ? 
You arc no fool, Arthur, though but 13. There Ita 
most intimate sympathy between the brain and the 
lie-art, and between minUaiid matter. Tlieemotional 
heart is a feeble heart, and this is often en rapporl 
with a Bomcwliat excitable brnln. As men grew 
older and the heart get* feebler, they become more 
sympatlietic. It is the same when the heart ts 
weakened by illucss, It is thvatmeinhysteria. Bat 
the heart never gets hardened, that is merely Cgura- 

tire, A cowanlneverhasa strong heart, socowardice 

in hoys or men is really a disease. If Dr. GonloB 
Stables giro* further advice to boys in nert Christ¬ 
mas Nuiubw. he will probably have something to lay 
about cowardice, whicli is a morecommou complaint 
tlian is generally supposed, but in many cam a 
curable one. 

Trroat Trouble (S. Angell).-Canuot tell yon with¬ 
out kiiowiog something of the state of your geneftl 
health. 

Bad Dreams, etc. (D. W.).-Takc the morning tub 
and plenty of healthful recreative exercise. Oote 
plain fooil. If constipateil take a pill or twoat night 
(antibilious). Sleep on a hard mattres*. with window 
open and uot much bel clothing. Toko a palattnoid 
twice a dav of citrate of iron and quiume. Auv 
ctiemist Do all this very regnlarly for a month and 
see if you are not improved. 'Ware quacks. 

In Trouble (P. E. W.).—We cannot answer by port. 
Rend back c<irrcs|>ondence, aud you will get plcuty 
of advice to suit your case. 

Biting Naha (Dare D. Dick).—Better have the globe 
cloaiio>i. Dip the points of the fingers in a strong 
aolutiou of quassia. 
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AFLOAT IN A 
VOLCANO: 

A STORY OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 

By David Keb, 

Author 0/ “Thr TIgrr Chirf of 
Bvrmah" “ t'n»<yti Drptht" ete. 


CHAPTEB Til.—A PHAN¬ 
TOM SHIP. 

T he gloom struck into 
the Gorgon'A men by 
this aBtounding apparition 
was so deep and universal 
that Gerald saw there 
was no time to be lost in 
counteracting it. 

Lads,” shouted he, 
"these rogues are only 
playing you a trick. 
They’ve got two brigan¬ 
tines exactly alike (I’ve 
heard all about it from a 
fellow who’s seen them 
both), and so they’re try¬ 
ing to make you believe 
that they’re the Flying 
Dutchman, and can be 
in two places at once— 
just like their impudence ! 
But we'll sliow ’em what 
comes of thinking tliat 
they con laugh at a 
British cruiser and make 
fools of British blue¬ 
jackets ! " 

These last words 
touched the English sea¬ 
men in the right place, 
and the shout with which 
they answered him boded 
no good to the treachereos 
pirates. At the some 
moment the commander's 
voice was heard fi'om 
behind: 

" Sharp’s the word, Mr. 
Wilson. Clear' the deck 
for action, loud tlie guns, 
and then every man to his 
post. It's very kind of 
these gentlemen to coiuf 
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and meet ns half>way, and save ns the 
trouble of looking for them.” 

The clear, manly tones of Blocketrop’s 
voice, and the timely joke with which he 
ended, completed the good impression 
made by Gerald, and the crew went to 
work as briskly as ever. But Just at that 
moment the brigantine was seen to tack 
and bear away to the north-west. 

“ Aha ! ’’ cried Blockstrop, “ they guess 
who wo really are, by our heading for 
them instead of running away. Clap on 
more steam, Mr. Wilson—we'll overhaul 
her in a jiffy 1 ” 

But Sir liichard spoke more confidently 
than he felt. The damage done to the 
Gorgon's rigging in the fight made her 
sails almost useless, so that it was now a 
race of steam against canvas, in which 
the brigantine—evidently a vessel of won¬ 
derful swiftness—seemed not unlikely to 
get the best of it. 

Two hours passed without any visible 
change in the relative positions of the 
pursued and the pitrsuer. The pirate did 
not seem to increase her distance from 
the gunboat; but, on the other hand, the 
latter had not, so far as could be seen, 
gained one foot upon her nimble enemy. 
Meanwhile the sun was fast sinking to¬ 
ward the sea, and the impatient blue¬ 
jackets began to growl and look savage. 

” The sneaks are good at running away, 
if they're good at nothing else,” mattered 
Sir Richard ; " but if I have to follow ’em 
right round the world, and down to the 
bottom of the sea. I’ll have 'em at last! 
It’s lucky it's full moon to-night, so they 
can’t slip away from us in the dark.” 

In fact, the glorious tropical moonlight 
enabled them to keep the brigantine in 
eight almost as easily as in broad day. 
All that night no one slept aboard the 
Oorgon, all eyes being fixed upon the 


shadowy hull that flitted before them 
like a ghost, always near them, yet always 
beyond their reach. 

Sunrise came at lost, and its first rays 
lighted up a vast dome of purple hilltop 
away to the northward, crested with 
feathery cocoa-palms, while upon the 
coral reefs at its foot a ring of snow-white 
breakers kept bursting unceasingly in 
spouts of glittering foam. 

A joyous cheer went up from the gun¬ 
boat ; for this was the first of the Samoan 
Isles, and the pirates' hiding-place, if it 
really existed, must now be within less 
than a day's sail of them. But still tho 
brigantine kept beyond the range of their 
guns, and, do what they would, there 
seemed to be no gaining a single foot upon 
her. 

All that day the long procession of 
beautiful islands passed before them al¬ 
most xmheeded, so maddening was the 
excitement of the chase. But towards 
evening the fortune of this strange race 
took a sudden turn. The wind began to 
fall, and the speed of the brigantine to 
slacken in proportion. 

“ Hurrah I ” shouted old Blockstrop, as 
eagerly as a boy. Steam against canvas 
any day! We’ll catch her before night, 
and when we do I'll double the prize- 
money out of my own pocket.” 

“And so will I,” cried Gerald, equally 
excited. 

Island after island was left behind, and 
nowthe vast perpendicular cliffs of Aborima 
rose like a huge grey castle out of the 
smooth bright sea. As they passed it, the 
wind began to fail more and more, and the 
gunboat gained upon the pirate so rapidly 
that she was soon near enough for a shot to 
reach. 

Bang went a gun from the Gorgon, and 
the ball splashed up the water close to the 


enemy’s starboard quarter. A second shoti 
aimed at the rudder, went so near it th^ 
a shower of white splinters were seen to 
fly up from the brigantine's stern. Bnt 
by yawing from her course to bring her 
guns to bear, the gunboat lost way, and the 
pirate drew ahead again. 

But the end seemed very near now. 
Beyond Aborima rose up stark and griiu 
against the crimson glory of the sunset 
what might be either a small islet, or an 
enormous isolated rock, shaped exactiy 
like an immense tumbler. Xo break was 
to be seen in the mighty wall, which 
started up so sheer out of the cle^, shinin;; 
water that nothing living could have fonixl 
footing on the side of that vast black 
precipice which towered hundreds of feci 
above the tallest masthead. 

Towards this cliff the brigantine was 
now heading, and in a few minutes more, 
to all appearance, she must either k 
daslied against it or be riddled by the gnus 
of her pursuer. But all at once a tom of 
the helm swept her so close to the rock 
that her yards seemed actually to graze it 
in passing, and in another moment eIu* 
had disappeared behind it. 

“ Never mind, lads 1 ” cried Blockstror- 
“ If that rock couldn’t sink her, loe can 
pass. Stand by your guns, and be 
ready I ” 

Like an arrow the cruiser flew past tlie 
point behind which the pirate had di'- 
appeared. As they swept round it, all eyc-s 
looked eagerly for the brigantine, and saw 
—nothing I ' 

The setting sun lighted up the smooth 
waters for miles round, but far or near 
there was no sign of the pirate. Had she 
melted into air or been swallow’ed up by 
the sea, she could not have vanished more 
utterly. 


THE SILVER WHISTLE. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 

By Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., f.o.s.. 

Author of “ Uighfitld StorU%^' “ Untie Toteier," “ The DU-Order of Ike Bath," etc. 


“ "VTow, young gentlemen, I am going to 
li try and teach you to dance.” (Sun¬ 
dry skittish movements among the im¬ 
patient class.) “ Hold up your heads— 
BO 1 ” (daintily tripping up to one of the 
first rank, and tilting him under the chin.) 
'* Stand upright—so ! ” (Madame sprang 
back 08 though she feared to tread on a 
toad. Her attitude resembled that of a 
pouter pigeon. Contortions among the 
boys trying to imitate her attitude.) 

They were to take four steps forward 
and four back, while Miss Beatrice sent 
her ruby fingers over the notes in a series 
of musical quaternions. Madame, at the 
head of her army, gathered up her 
train, and evermore chanting the dirge, 
“ one, two, three, four,” tried to lure the 
boys into harmonious movement. The 
host was not marshalled in good order. 
There were tall, lanky boys towering over 
others short and fat. There was a ten¬ 
dency on the part of some to advance 


CHAPTER XXIV.—TEACHIXO WITH VARIATIONS. 

while others retired. There was a very 
audible rumble of clattering feet upon the 
oaken floor. 

Robert Edendale was in the first line. 
His mother's approving smile was con¬ 
trasting his graceful movements with the 
clumsiness of the other boys, when 
TamperlLne (his rear-rank man) caught 
hold of his gown and pulled him back. 
Mrs. Camborne noticed the effect wi^out 
observing the cause. She rose and ad¬ 
vanced towards Madame de Champignon. 

“ Ah, that is my own little boy ; he is a 
scholar of the college. I think his gown 
is rather difficult to manage. Bobby 
darling, come here and let me pin it up. 
Papa would not like you to take it off on 
a public occasion.” 

Poor Bobby! ^^^len the ordeal was 
over be shuffled back to his place, looking 
like a hunchbacked camel on its hind¬ 
legs. The other boys were in ecstasies; but 
a fresh diversion soon allayed his misery. 


There was a boy, Wrington, on lie 
right of the front row, shock-headeil. 
clumsy, and undrilled. He wore leg-irons- 
his intellect was slow, and he had no car 
for music. To watch that boy's honti-t 
efforts to execute the four steps bad been 
a trial to any ordinary spectator. To tlu- 
highly-strung nerves of Madame de 
Champignon it was nothing less than 
agony unendurable. 

“ "^ou will not take four steps! Yon 
jump I you hop ! Cannot you count four * 
Come with me 1" The other boys afre 
in raptures, and wondered whether she 
was going to take the culprit off and 
administer a whipping. She took him by 
both wrists; she Dowed him backwards 
and forwards. The contrast between ibis 
ill-assorted couple was ludicrous lo me 
verge of lunacy. It was too much for 
the crowd, who gradually broke from a 
smothered ripple of laughter into explosi'^ 
bursts of ineriiraent. 
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Mrs. Camborne was greatly disconcerted. 
She turned an appealing glance towards 
Mr. Ilaviland, who, being seized with a 
fit of coughing, was compelled to apply 
for aid to his handkerchief. Kut, partially 
recovering, he took pity on her mute dis¬ 
tress, and coming from the background iii 
front of the boys, he speedily repressed 
their disorderly mirth. Madame took ad¬ 
vantage of his proximity. 

" You, sir, will j'ou not punish this boy ? 
Ho will not take/o«r steps. Ho is obsti¬ 
nate I Can he not be made to take four 
steps ? ” 

Mr. Ilaviland, who was only too well 
acquainted with the capabilities of 
Wringt'on, looked down from his com¬ 
manding height upon the indignant mis¬ 
tress. There was a curious expression in 
his eye. “ It may seem strange to you, 
inatlomc,” he said, “ that any one can find 
difficulty in taking four steps. But I can 
understand it in this case—I believe the 
boy is doing his best.” 

Madame slimggcd her shoulders, and 
turned to the piano to consult with Miss 
Beatrice. 

” Now, young gentlemen, will you 
please to form in four lines down the room, 
and you shall learn the polka step.” 

‘‘I can help you in that, at any rate, 
madame,” said the master, ” if you will 
allow me. Stand there, Brown ! There, 
Smith ! Jones, here I Bobmson, there ! 
Fall in behind—dress ! ” 

Madame was grateful for this timely 
assistance. She faced the ordered host, 
and gave a preliminary exposition of the 
steps, which was visible to the front rank 
of boys, and hidden from the rest. 

One, two. three, ai\d—one, two, three, 
and—you will soon learn it-the music 
will guide you. So—begin with the 
music.” 

The piano struck up a lively tune, and 
the phalanx surged to the left and lurched 
to the right with pendulum action. This 
was repeated many times, until the 
machinery in the centre got out of order. 
Some boys surged to the right at the same 
time that others lurched to the left. 
Hence ensued bumps and collisions of 
more or less severity— morc^ when a big 
boy bumped a small boy; Uss, when the 
order of things was reversed. The bump¬ 
ing seemed to yield diversion, gathering 
in force until madame clapped her hands 
as a signal for the music to stop, and the 
rolling waves of mischievous vigour 
gradually subsided to a calm. 

.Although this portion of the lesson gave 
proof positive of a romping spirit, madame 
■leemed it prudent to a<lvance yet a step 
further. 

Now take your partners, ymmg gentle¬ 
men, and let me see if you can turn in 
time to the music. Keep to the outside 
of the room, please, mid dance more on the 
foes ... so ! It would not look well if I 
danced on my heels —so ! ” 

The last exhibition savoured sufficiently 
of the comic to elicit a round of laughter; 
but the boys were in good spirits at tlie 
prospect of some wholesome exercise, and 
the laugh was lulled of itself. 

They grasped their partners forthwith, 
and at once the anny was m motion. 

It was evident they meant business. 
In two minutes the shock of battle was 
experienced. The artillery caine lum¬ 
bering along over nigged ground ; the 
cavalry broke into a stampede and charged 


into the guns; the infantry pressing on 
got entangled in the general ni^lee. 

See, where the shot is thickest, comes 
the great Hickson interlocked with the 
robust Saunders, full-pelt like a compli¬ 
cated missile from a hundred-ton gun! 
Knd on they smash into the surging host. 
They cannon off and spin on their orbit in 
vast sweeping gyrations that devour space 
like a sandwich 1 The crush dissolves, and 
conflicting planets are launched into spiice. 
pregnant with catastrophe. Onwards 
they sweep 1 Now is the room thick with 
the tempest of revolving bodies .subject to 
no law! Onwards they dasli hi m.ad 
career; drowning the music with the 
thundering tramp of feet! Temfic col¬ 
lisions ensue. Bodies are swept from 
their orbits and flung in ruin right and 
left! Polk they with the polking of bac¬ 
chanals roused to frenzy by tlie thyrsus 
of Bacchus ! If the metaphoiii are con¬ 
fused, what wonder ? 

Oh, it was terrible! the dead and 
wounded are carted oft’, dragged from 
beneatli the prancing hoofs. It would 
need an Iliad to do justice to that polka. 
Never did dervishes in their wildest move¬ 
ments execute a more tremendous whirl! 

Yet withal there was a rhythm and 
time about the crazy revolutions, where¬ 
by tiiere was imparted to the floor a 
measured vibratory pulsation. Those who 
from terror, or giddiness, or irrecoverable 
disaster had withdrawn from the mael¬ 
strom, declared afterwards that the very 
walls seemed to rock to and fro ; tlie gas- 
jets bobbed in time; the floor rose and 
fell like waves on a heaving sea. Nay, 
tlicy experienced all the sensations of sea¬ 
sickness. 

The music had long since ceased. 
Madame hod vainly striven to still the 
storm-demons. But not till exhausted 
nature proclaimed a tnice did the last of 
those turbulent polkers subside into the 
haven under the wall, panting and per¬ 
spiring as from the hottest scrimmage in 
a game of football. 

\Vc must pause to take breath. It is a 
risk—the venture to tax the reader’s 
patience by yet another chapter on this 
dancing lesson. Yet it was an important 
occasion. It represented the dawn of on 
effort to refine the manners of the Ixiys— 
a dawn never doomed to attain the meri¬ 
dian—and so. as the bold Welsh curate 
said at a Spelling-Bee, when called upon 
to 8j>ell Fuchsia, " I'll risk it! ” 


CHAPTEB XXV.—HOW IT OUGHT TO 
BE DONE. 

rpHE calm that succeeded the outpouring 
J. of that {wlka storm was like the 
silence of nature after a terrific crash of 
thunder, and before the clouds liave 
begun to discharge their rain. 

* It was on awkward and ominous pause. 
The boys looked from one to another in 
speechless wonderment. They lookeil at 
Ma<lame de Champignon, and Mrs. Cam¬ 
borne, and Mr. Haviland, wondering \\ hat 
was to happen next. Mrs. Camborne sat 
with downcast eyes, and he were a bold 
man who would venture to read lier 
tlioughts. M»ulaine stood upon the battle 
field undaunted, lier pouter-pigeoned 
frame heaving in visible sympathy with 
her inward emotions. The salmon-pink 
satin audibly crinkled. Mr. ilaviland 


stood aloof from the ladies, chafing with 
indignant amazement. His brow was 
knit, his clieeks blanched, his month firm 
fot. Ought ho to have attempted to 
assuage the turbulent nish ? Siioiild he 
have hurled himself into the mazes of 
revolution, and by sheer strciiglh have 
dispersed the factors of riot— like a 
mounted policeman in a liomlon mob ? 

^^’ould it be wise to try and stem the 
headstrong career of a held of bisons 
stampeding before a fire on the boniulltsi 
lirairics? Would it be discnet to sti-p 
into tlie Epsom racecourso and try to 
turn th ) horses wlun half way through 
the Derby race? No—he was not called 
upon wilfully to risk lifo .and limb. To 
see that hulking couple, Hickson and 
Saunders, galloping down the room niul 
cliiirging with all the momentum of their 
combined weight and speed full inl-o llio 
thickest confusion of tlm whirling h<'st, 
was enough to make a brave man's 
heart quail at the prospect of meeting 
sncli a charge. No! ten tlioiisaml limes 
no ! Mr. Haviland’s conscience did not 
smite him very severely for not inter¬ 
fering. 

But none the less was he annoyed fhat 
such a scone of unbridled violence sliculd 
be enacted under his very eye in t’lo 
presence of ladies. It was a defiance of 
all discipline—a reckless and vulgar dis¬ 
play of mob violence. And yet--was no 
allowance to be made ? Mrs. Caniborno 
ought to have more knowledge of boys 
than to imagine that siu h an experiment 
could lightly be taken in hand. But 
])erhap8 she was not so much to blame as 
Madame de Chanijiignon. She. a tried 
and trusted p^ofe;^:oroKH of dancing: she 
who undertook to teach the art that gives 
ease and grace to the deportment of 
pupils, she ought to have known better. 
She was ignorant of the first rudinieiits I 
To imagine herself competent to manc.go 
such a class . . . boh ! Mr. Haviland did 
not feel charitably disposed tow-ards 
Madame de Champignon. 

His meditations were presently inter¬ 
rupted by that lady, wlio had recovered 
sufficient self-possession to unloose her 
t<ingue. Gasping with excess of emotion 
she addressed the class. 

“ Young gentlemen ! I am shocked at 
your behaviour! Where are your 
manners? Such wild romping is rude 
and impertinent! You have insulted 
me! Never have I been so treated 
before. I have taught iti the families of 
the nobility, ami ha\e nhvnvs been 
accustomed to poliloness. . . Voiir cou. 
duct is outrageous. . . I wonder how 
your master could allow it! ” 

The indignant lady turned a half glauco 
at the master, who coulil not help reply¬ 
ing in his own defence: 

•• Benlly. inodaino. I think you nio 
rather hard upon us. I do nivt think tho 
hoys meant* to ho intomioiudly rude " 
(oh! I “and I did not know that you 
expected nu- to help teach them to dance. 
They are not yet familiar with tlie rules 
of the game—everything must have a 
beginning." 

Madame, drawn up to the fiillcst cm-- 
hodiinent of offended ilignilv, sailed 
majestically across tho room to Mrs. 
Camborne without noticing the«o 
roiimrks. She sat down, and a lew 
inomeiit.s of consull.'iiion ensued. 'I'hen 
Mrs. Caiubyrnc rose from her chair, and, 
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crossing over to where Mr. Haviland was 
standing, she said with all the winning 
sweetness which she knew so well how to 
ass'inie: 

*• Mr. Havilatul, would you kindly dance 
a polka with Maiiamo de C’hampif’non. to 
show the boys iiow it ought to be done? 
They cannot be expected to leant the step 
in a inomont, but i am sure it would help 
theni very innch if you W’ould be so 
kind.” 

i\Ir. Haviland liad no choice but to 
consent. He could not plead inability, 
since ho had more than once met Mrs. 
Camborne (when she was Mrs. Edendale) 
at evening parties in Milburnham. He 
had on each occasion tripped a measure 
with her, and she had complimented him 
upon the excellence of his dancing. 
Therefore he felt bound to say, “Oh, 
certainly, if you wish it, Mrs. Cam¬ 
borne.” 

The thanks he received were some 
compensation for the favour extorted, but 
Mr. Haviland did not feel happy. 

Madame sailed forth to meet him, con¬ 
scious of her dignit}’ and the magnificence 
of the salmon satin. She was minded to 
make real use of lier partner, and jiro- 
ceeded to treat him a.s a lay-figure, much 
to his discomfiture. 

“ Now, young gentlemen, notice how a 
gentleman takes a laily for tlie dance—his 
right arm circled delicately round her 
waist... so : hi.s left hand lightly clasp¬ 
ing hers ... so. See how the lady puts 
her right hand softly on his shoulder . . . 
BO. bhe does not hug him roimd the 
neck . . .80 ! " (Here the lady, standing 
on tiptoe, made an effort to suit the 
action to the word) “as many of you 
treated your partners. I do not clutch 
him by the collar . . . so ! ” (the victim 
frustrated the intontion, however, by 
drawing away with manifest aversion). 
“ Ah, he is too tall! No—I rest my 
fingers lightly on his shoulder ... so. 
Now, young gentlemen, study attentively 
the movements of our feet. You will see 


that we do not fling them out . . . so ! a.s 
many of j-ou did.” (Here madamo gave 
a few little skittish kicks—her partner 
meanwhile sltrinking from too close a 
jieighhourhood to the dainty slipper.) 
“ Beatrice, my dear, you may begin the 
music.” 

Once more the ruby fingers sparkled 
out tlie lively tune, and the dancers 
tripped with easy grace into their orbit. 
Tlie boys were all attention. They could 
not help admiring the elegance of the 
measure, tlie perfect time and symmetry 
of movement. As the dancers passed the 
piano, Mr. Haviland whispered, “ Faster, 
please ! *’ and the music quickened. 
second oriiit was performed in half the 
time of the first, to the admiration of the 
beholders. 

Again as they passed the piano the 
gentleman whispered his previous request, 
and the music increased in pace. Another 
orbit in half the time of the second. It 
was getting exciting—the boj’s held their 
breatli. 

Once more as they flashed past the 
piano Mr. Haviland whispered “ Faster, 
faster, please ! ” 

And MOW having circled his arm round 
his partner's waist with apres-sure auavilcr 
in iii’iJo.forlitcrinrc, the practised athlete 
put forth all his tremendous power in 
perfect time and matchless grace, but 
with such terrific energy that the eye 
grew giddy in following it. The satin 
train streamed outwards with the centri¬ 
fugal force, till it seemed that a salmou- 
luied top of extraordinary size was 
spinning round the room. The wind 
caused by the unusual agitation produceil 
a gulf-stream of cold air, which refreshed 
the heated atmosphere and cooled the 
fevered brow. The boys stood agha.st 
with open mouths and starting eyes. 
Never had they seen anything like it. 
Few of them were familiar w’ith the 
requirements of the dance. If that was 
the style of it, if sneh fearful rapidity was 
needful, they would write home to their 


mammies by next post and implore a 
dispensation! 

Their senses swam, whirled, sickened 
with giddiness. Many of them bad not 
yet recovered from the effects of their own 
jumbonian whirligigs—they were aware 
for the first time that a liver constituted 
part of their internal organisation. 

Then, when the speed of revolution had 
reached a degi*ee when nothing further 
could be looked for but that the salmon- 
l)ink top should rise from the floor and 
spin through the ceiling—then with a 
beautiful graduation of diminishing speed 
the dancers slowed down to a halt; and 
Mr. Haviland gracefully deposited his 
partner in her chair, leaving her with a 
bow', and walking back to the boys with¬ 
out “having turned a hair,” as though 
he had been accustomed to that sort of 
progress from the cradle. 

They could not help it—the reaction 
was 80 strong—the tension of those las: 
few minutes had been so strained; now 
it was suddenly relaxed. As when tlie h 
string of a violin, being screwed beyond 
endurance, snaps with a twang that sets 
the hidden voices of the instruiuen; 
vibrating, so was it with those boys. 
Tliey began with a few whispered words. 
“Well done, sir! I say, sir! Oh, sir! 
Bravo, sir 1 ” and the acclamations 
gradually swelled into the semblance of 
a cheer, which Mr. Haviland found it 
hard to suppress. 

He looked round to see what was to 
be the next item of the programme. He 
saw Madame de Champignon reclining as 
far back as her chair admitted. Mrs. 
Camborne was fanning her pale brow: 
Miss Beatrice was applying a bottle of 
lavender salts to her chiselled nose. 
Both the ministering angels appeared 
agitated. Mr. Haviland’s conscience 
smote him. Gliding across the room be 
expressed a hope that nothing was 
amiss. Mrs. Camborne replied ; 

“ She will be bettor presently. The 
lesson is over : please take the boys away. ’ 



W ELL said my old friend Sir John 
Froissart, that “ the adventures of 
love and war arc frequently more fortunate 
and astonishing than any man can think or 
wish,” a Ra)’ing which approves itself to none 
more readily than lo me. And now being 
Come to the evensong of my life, and desir¬ 
ing to leave to onr children’s children some 
true and full record of the manner in which 


AN IDYLL FEOM FEOISSAET. 

CHAPTER r. 

mine own dear lady and I first forgathered, I, 
Sir Thomas Leybourne, Knight, of Leybourne 
Castle, near Maidstone, in the pleasant shire 
of Kent, am minded to relate the history of a 
single, but that the most eventful, day of my 
past fortunes. 

In the year of our Lord God 1345, it belell 
that my good Lord of Cobham followed our 
most sovereign King Edward the Third over 


.sea into Normandy, and I with him, being 
then a lusty squire of twenty-one years aJi4 
something skilled in arras; nor stayed w 
our hands for all the armies of France, but 
stormed the great and rich city of Caen ai 
the sword’s point—of which city my lord 
appointed governor. . . 

Now the surrounding country is fwr 8 D>i 
open, and there are many castles and abbess 
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thereabout; and of the lords of the country 
some clave to the King of France, and some 
for fear or through discontent joined them¬ 
selves to our part. Others there were who, 
being uncertain of the issue of the war, and 
thinking to reap no small advantage from the 
unsettled state of the realm, overran and pil¬ 
laged each his own neighbourhood with none 
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deserted land. A heavy mist clung death- 
white and chill to the unploughed fields : the 
track was half-hid in new-fallen snow, and 
evermore so keen a north wind was blowing 
that my teeth chattered in my helmet, and 
iny gauntlets burned as if they had been red- 
hot. No living thing did I meet, save only 
that three magpies crossed my path ; and I 


’ware of a far-off sound in front, as it were the 
uncertain tramp and sobbing of a wounded 
stag. Nearer and louder it came, so that I 
laid niy lance in rest and awaited what ad¬ 
venture it might please the saints to send. 
Anon, close before my horse’s head, dimly 
through the curtain of vapour I descried the 
figure of a man staggering as he ran; and 1 



to call them to account, so that if a man 
would journey from town to town unattended, 
he went in constant peril of his life. And 
thus it endured throughout the winter. 

As it happened, upon the Monday before 
the vigil of Christmas, my lord bad need to 
despatch me on a mission to the town of Cou- 
tances in the west; and 1 rose early and 
placed his letters in my headpiece, and so 
rode forth at daybreak, fully armed. 

Moiiung and noon long I passed through a 


To the Rescue. 

(Oraten for the “Bof'i Utrn Paper " Lf II. W'.tuiER,) 

idly wondered to myself what bap they miglit 
portend. 

Toward the afternoon the clouds lowere<l 
and thickened till a man could scarce sec two 
spears’ lengths before him ; wherefore I made 
forward very slowly and cautiously as one in 
a dream, having nothing but the thud, thud, 
thud of my g(^ horse’s hoofs to keep me 
company, and so come to a spot w'here the 
road was encompassed by straggling hedge¬ 
rows to left and right. Here I was suddenly 


bade him roundly to stand and give an ac¬ 
count of himself in the name of 8t. Thomas 
of Canterbury, my patron saint. 

The fellow had neither heard nor seen me, 
so Mind and dazed he sccuicd, but at thu 
sudden sound of my voice he started a.side, 
setting his back to the hedge, and in a breath 
had unelung a bow from his shoulder and 
fitted arrow to string; whereat I bade iiim 
fear nought, if he were an honest mao, but 
tell me the cause of bis haste. 
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Hearing my words, he dropped his bow and 
came bravely forward. “ Glory to St. Nim¬ 
rod.” he gasped hoarsely, like the barking of 
a dog; “ I had feared never to hear the 
kindly fiioglish speech ag.iin. Oh, sir, for the 
love of merry England help me, or at least 
stay me not, as ye be true Englishman ; for 
the life of a noble damsel is at stake.” 

I regarded the knave attentively. He was 
of middle height, sinewy and brood built 
almost to a fault, and might well be tive-and- 
fovty years of age. Bareheaded he stood 
there, his grizzly hair powdered with snow 
and a week's growth on his chin, white 
and stiffened aith frozen sweat. Over his 
chest he wore a stout leathern jerkin; his 
ragged leggings and tunic were of Lincoln 
gieen; a well-tilled quiver hung on his back, 
and a doeskin wallet by bis side, and two 
powerful longbows of English make lay in the 
road where he hatl dropped them. Chiefly I 
noted that his wrists and bock were dabbled 
and streaked with clotted blood. All unkempt 
ami foul as he was, there was in his face a 
look of doglike fidelity and distress which 
l>erforce commended him to me, and I bade 
him tell his story in God's name. 

Sir,” said ho. breathlessly, “ I am, as you 
see, an English archer, and erewbile of the 
hou-sehold of the Sicur de la Castell Vilaine, 
ha viiig been foster-bi other to hia lady, who was 
daughter to a knight of the Welsh marches ; 
Aiid gfter her death I still abided with 
my lord, for love of their one child, the de¬ 
moiselle Blanche. Bat as soon as the late 
(Hstarbances arose, my lord's brother, Sir 
triers, whom men call Le Chien, came upon 
him at unawares and foully slew him in his 
bed. Furthermore, when the townsmen of 
la Castell Vilaine would still maintain the 
cause of my lady Blanche, this traitor knight 
averred that she had slain his horses by witch¬ 
craft—for a grievous murrain has broken out 
among them, and scarce six remain alive— 
and that she was worthy of nought else than 
death by tire. In a word, to make a long tale 
short, she was fordoomed to die in the market¬ 
place to-morrow at noonday, and I to be 
hanged from the battlements at the same hour; 
and because I had withstood him to his teeth, 
fie bade his knaves scourge me till the blood 
ran. But by the help of some who pitied the 
lady Blanche in secret. I broke prison to-day 
and set my face toward Caen, if haply I might 
find those on the road who would bring aid 
to my little mistress in this sore strait.” 

Broken and hurried as his tale was in the 
telling, there was truth in the man's face, and 
I believed him every word. ” But the time is 
too short," I said. “ Never an English spear 
will ye find this side of Caen, and 'twill be 
near morning before ye can reach the town.” 

His face darkened. ” I feared it,” he mut¬ 
tered. as if speaking to himself. ” 0 for ten 
true Englishmen beliind me, and but a dozen 
arrows to each I ” and he turned and made as 
if to continue his hopeless course. 

My heart burned within me. “ Tarry 
awhile,” I cried. “ What is the number of this 
traitor knight's company ? ” 

” Some two score crossbowmen arc therein 
the castle and a score of men-at-arms,” he 
replied; ” nor have they more than six horses 
among them; and the townsmen are ill-af¬ 
fected to the Dog. but they are a feeble folk,” 
and he spat contemptuously on the ground. 

“Thinkest thou,” said 1, ” that two men 
only, but they English, by ambushment or 
other subtlety could work thy la<ly’s rescue ? ” 

HU grim face lighted up as when a candle 
is kindled in a lantern. “ Ay, mavry, by St. 
Nimrod, do 11 ” he wclioigh shouted. ” Good 
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sir, noble sir, aid me this once, and the twain 
of us will do a deed that will make the ears 
of every Frenchman tingle.” 

We looked each other steadily in the eyes 
while a man might count a score. •' ’Twere 
a foul shame,” said I at last, “ to desert a 
noble lady in her need ; and if ye can devise 
a plan, I swear by St. ’Thomas to venture my 
body to the utmost on her behalf.” 

With lieart of hope within him the fellow’s 
whole bearing changed. Seizing iny hand, 
he kissed it as a terrier mumbles a bone. 
“ To-night,” said he, ‘‘ drawbridge is up and 
portcullis down, nor might a mouse pass 
the walls till sunrise. But to-morrow morn 
tlic Dog's own pock will be all agog to 
SCO a damsel die by tire, and scant watch will 
they keep at the walls, the lazy loons. 'Twill 
go hard but that ere midday we can win 
entrance to the town unobserved, and never 
a hand will the townsfolk raise against us. 
And now, over against the market-place, I 
mind me of a little courtyard where man 
and horse might well lie perdu till the hour 
be come; lor rescue can be none until my 
mistress be brought without the castle walls, 
seeing that Castell Vilaine stands high in the 
midst of the town, and the donjon where 
she is laid were a bard enough nut to crack, 
even for the King of England with bis army 
behind him.” 

Thus we communed in the gathering dark¬ 
ness, and his counsel approved itself to my 
younger judgment, so that 1 demanded of 
him whether he knew any place of shelter 
thereby, wherein we might pass the night. 
To which he made answer that, a mile off the 
road, stood the ruins of a little farmhouse 
which Sir Dog had for mere wantonness 
sacked and burnt; and I bade him pick up 
his bows and lead thither in our Lady’s 
name. 

We found the house without difficulty. It 
was a mere ruin set in an open field beside a 
frozen pond—an open shell of four broken 
walls strewn with half-burned rafters, and 
cheerless enough to see. But my new-found 
comrade was a man of resource. His first 
thought was to unsaddle my horse and stable 
him in a corner; then with the aid of flint 
and steel which he drew from his wallet, it 
was no long time before be had set a cheer¬ 
ful fire ablazing in the shattered chimney. 
Huddled beside the hearth we shared what 
little provision of food I had brought with me, 
and anon wrapped ourselves side by side for 
the night in my great cloak. 

The archer was plainly too outwearied for 
many words; but of sheer curiosity Idemanded 
of him who might be the St. Nimrod on whose 
name he had called. He answered roundly 
that he knew never a whit, “save that old 
father Simon, my Lord's chaplain, when once 
I asked who might be the patron of archers, 
sware he knew none other name than King 
Nimrod, a holy saint of old. One question 
for another,” he pursued. " Const draw the 
bow, sir squire? ” I replied that in boyhood 
I bad been deemed a passable archcrenough, 
but of late years my hand had somewhat lost 
its skill through disuse. ” ’Tis pity,'’ he said, 
“and yet ’tis well ye are not wholly un¬ 
trained,” and taming on his side, in a few 
minutes he was sleeping the heavy sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

The mist had melted away in the keen 
frosts of night, and Arthur’s Wain hung over¬ 
head like to a sickle of silver fire. Despite 
my long ride 1 was restless and wakeful. 
To face death in the mad hurry and rush of 
battle is a small matter; but for a man with 
set intent and of his own endeavour to suffer 


hi.uself belike to be trapped like a rat in a 
gin—this tries the heart indeed; andlvowcd 
a brave candlestick to St. Thomas if I came 
in safety through another day. Nevertheless 
meseemed it was as gallant adventure as 
wanderiug knight-errant ever faced for 
sake of fair lady; and comforting myself 
with the thought, I fell unwittingly on sleep, 
nor woke till the world was grey with dawn. 

I found the archer already astir, and busil; 
engaged in grooming my shivering horse. 

“ Oo^-morrow, sir squire,” he cried cheerily. 

“ 'Tis but a short league to ride, but 'twere 
well to be stirring betimes. Too late is no 
motto for thee and me this day.” 

We were early afield. The red sun ghu'- 
niered low through the morning mist, a 
northerly breeze whistled keen in our faces, 
and my horse’s hoofs crunched on the crisp 
snow. The rough track we followed led 
through frozen marshlands towards a low 
range of hills crowned by a windswept copse 
of leafless beeches. Bight and left stretebed 
rolling plains, white and deserted, withoai 
sound or sight of beast or man. Sir Doc, 
methought, had indeed spread a very desola¬ 
tion round his lair. 

Having come without let or hindrance to 
the foot of the hilln, my guide surveyed luc 
dubiously and shook his head. “ He must 
crawl like a fox,” he said, " who would spy 
upon the Dog, and yon trees yield but a 
parlous covert for a warhorse. ’Twere well, 
an t please ye, that I go forward alone to 
espy betimes what is adoing in la Castell 
Vilaine.” So saying, he lan lightly up tbc 
slope, and I watched him creep on hancs 
and knees into the shelter of the tree-clump 
on the topmost ridge. 

I was weary enough and acold with waitinil 
when he returned. “ Gates are open anil 
drawbridge down,” be growled, shaking bis 
shaggy head; “ but the warder is on tlie 
watch, with a murrain on him, and how to 
win entrance I wot not.” 

Old and versed in war as he was, he 
seemed utterly at a loss, despite his brave 
words of the bygone evening. And there, 
’tis little doubt, all our hopes had utterly 
miscarried, had it not come into my mind 
by some grace of the saints how the false 
Scots some few years agone had won by guile 
the good town of Edinburgh. “Let us even 
gather provisions of faggots and branches," 
1 said, “and bind them round my armour 
and thy bows. Lay me then the bundle on 
my horse and lead him into the town, feign¬ 
ing ourselves to be simple country folk who 
have caught a gallant steed and would bring 
him as a gift to my lord the Dog. with 
faggots belike for the burning of the dani&el.' 

The old soldier clapped me ronghly on the 
back. “ For all that ye have no b^d. ye 
show the makings of a most crafty captain." 
he cried. “ But never was faggot long enough 
to cover lance, so thou must e'en leave behind 
that great toothpick of thine; and now to 
work with what haste we may.” 

1 unarmed myself with all speed, and tre 
long we had bound a huge sheaf of branches 
about helmet and sword and moil, and 
fastened it upon my horse. Moreover, the 
archer turned his ragged tunic of green with 
the lining outside,andiformyown part having 
trampled my cloak in the trodden snow cast 
it about me all foully smirched from shoulder 
to foot. Likewise we besmeared our faccj 
with clay and mire, that it was pitiful to 
behold; and so made boldly up the bill, 
leading the horse after. 

{To be conlineei.) 
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By F. G. 

Aii'lior of 

T his week I will endeavour to set down a 
few notes that may be of use to those of 
iny readers who are looking forward to a few 
weeks at Dover,—and indeed the oldest of the 
Cinque Ports is year by year coming more to 
the front as a watering-place, though up to 
<iaite recently known mainly as the port of 
departure for Calais and Ostend; and I 
should think the recently opened promenade 
pier which abuts in the very centre of the 
bay would supply a long-felt want, and give 
the rejuvenated old place a very strong fillip 
in its rivalry of Folkestone and Deal. 

In spite of the incessant coming and going 
of steamers; in spite of the occasional 
scarcity of food and the continual disturbance 
occasioned by gun and ride practice, Dover 
Bay is, at least from July to October, full of 
fisb.principallypollack, codling, and fiat-fish. 

The best fun on warm, still evenings is 
the pollack fishing, and at times there are 
all the boats of Dover railing up and down 
within a thousand yards of the shore, the 
sfo.-t being indulged in by residents and 
visitors of both sexes. The method of fish¬ 
ing is as follows: You first make up a couple 
of railing lines (used here without any lead) 
with thirty yards of tanned flax, a 3-feet 
twisted gut trace, and a red rubber sand eel. 
Two occupy each boat, taking it in turns to 
row; or ^ey take a man to do the pulling 
and devote themselves exclusively to fishing, 
an alternative which is just twice as costly, 
and on the whole less amusing. I am not 
sore, indeed, if you both understand pollack 
fishing and are acquainted with the bearings 
of local rocks, that you will not catch far 
more fish by leaving the boatman ashore, as 
it is often extremely diSicuIt to get him to 
pull the boat in curves (“dogs’ legs”), and 
still more so to persuade him to back water 
tbe moment you are into a big fish, though 
unless be docs so you and the fish must 
inevitably part company, and in that event 
I can tell you all the tackle will not remain 
on your side! 

The best time to start from the shore here 
IS at about six or even seven ; and if the fish 
are about, you should be catching them up 
to ten or half-past, after which they rarely 
sup. The big fish are mostly to the west¬ 
ward of the Admiralty Pier, but it is rarely 
still enough for any one unacquainted with 
the extraordinary tides and currents and 
various other meteorological curiosities of 
this part of the straits to venture there, at 
all events without a competent man. Such 
a one is Herbert, whose boat is close to the 
Admiralty, down by the S.E.B. station. Let 
your tackle be very strong, and as soon as 
you are well under Shakespeare Cliff look out 
for squalls. If fishing to the eastward, it is a 
good plan to spend the first two hours right 
^yond tbe Castle Jetty in the deep water off 
the Cornhill, windingup with an hour off the 
Mole Bock when the harbour is closed and 
steam tugs cease from wearying. But the pol¬ 
lack about here are small fry; and you can 
catch them in the daytime from the Admiralty, 
using a 15-feet rod with a single gut 
trace, a small pipe lead and a medium-sized 
hook (made op as I recently advised for the 
smelts at Bournemouth) baited with a couple 
of rock-worms. You will rarely catch anj-thing 
over half a pound, and indeed,unle88 you keep 
the bait perpetually on the move by raising 
and lowering the point of your rod, you will 
catch -more pouting than anything else. 
You must, needless to say, fish for these 
pollack off the eastern stage, i.e. just beyond 
the stopping place of the mail train. 
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Gentlemen are to be seen fishing over the 
precipice on the Western side ; they mean in 
all sincerity to catch mullet, but 1 fear some 
of their rods have attained to the rtspec- 
table length of five and twenty feet, and have 
projected there for half as many summers, 
without having yet been christened. 

You may also now and again make a good 
basket of pollack from the eastern jetty in 
only a few feet of water, commencing to fish 
at dusk. 

The best bait here is undoubtedly the living 
sand-eel, but rock-worms are a good substi¬ 
tute, and far more easily obtained. These 
worms are, as you may perhaps know, dug 
out of the soft rock between this place and 
Folkestone; and when one considers the 
truuble of getting them, the local charge 
{Ad. a score) can hardly, I think, be termed 
excessive. They are to be had at 65 Oxen- 
den Street, and at several other addresses. 
Moody, living in St. James's Lane, only keeps 
lugworm, which is, however, the best local 
bait for the codling and other ground fish 
which come into tbe bay at the end of 
August. 

These are generally to be found near the 
aforementioned Mole Bock during the whole 
of the flood, the angler using a paternoster 
with three rather large books. 

If the fish do not take lug as readily as 
might be desired, try a mussel or the tail end 
of a hermit crab. 

The mussels can be got from the harbour 
or from any of the fishmongers (try Drincobier 
of Snargate Street), and yon must arrange 
with one of the lobster-pot owners (Pilcher is 
a good man, and is generally to be found 
smoking the pipe of peace close to the new 
pier) fur a regular or periodical supply of 
hermit crabs. 

If windy weather sets in, it is worth bear¬ 
ing in mind that Deal, an excellent place 
that I may have something to say about in 
a subsequent number, is only half an hour 
away by rsil. The point is that it faces due 
east, and the prev^ent south-west winds, 
which turn the Dover waters into a mael¬ 
strom, are simply shore winds at Deal and 
improve tbe fishing. 

And now I must leave Dover. But let me 
first beg of you not to catch all the fish in 
the bay. I have already this year paid two 
visits there, but I shall be there again in 
October, and you would be ungrateful indeed 
if you did not leave a few codling (the 
pollack, alas I will have disappeared) for your 
well-wisher and guide. 


TV. BOONOR AND NEIOHDOOBHOOD. 

H avinq now visited three watering places 
known to most of you—I select one 
almost at random—let my theme this 
time be Bognor, a somewhat less crowded 
and less popular resort. 1 am not going to 
sing its praises; indeed, without many of 
tbe advantages, such as good shops and 
palatial hotels, of a large seaside town, and 
also lacking the complete quiet of a Ck>mUh 
village, I am scarcely convinced that it has 
very much to recommend it; but many folks 
do select it, as witness the August visitors’ 
list, and 1 have seen so many copies of the 
“ B.O.P.’’ at various parts of the town, that 
1 feel sure a few remarks on the sea-fishing 
here and around will be welcome to a 
number of its readers. 

It is not good. Plaice and bream are 
certainly plentiful in September; but you 


have to leave the shore at least two miles 
behind, and tbe coast here is pretty open. 
Selsea Bill scarcely protecting it from tbe 
south-west winds. 

One thing is certainly in the angler’s 
favour, and tlrat is the cheapness of lug- 
worms (under 2d. per dozen), the best all¬ 
round bait hereabout. 

Legering from the top of the pier (there 
was no landing stage when 1 last fished 
here) with a short rod and three small 
hooks, 1 have taken several dozen flatfish 
in a day’s fishing, but they run small, much 
the same medley (without the flounders) as 
one gets off that endless pier at Southend. 

In the rocks just eastward of the pier 
there are plenty of large whiting pout and a 
few wrasse ; and about two miles out there 
is a long reef, the haunt of heavy bass which 
are very partial to a bright spinning bait. 

The nearest shop for the purchase of 
these artificial baits is, as far as I remember, 
at Littleharopton, a harbour town which 
gives some excellent fishing at times, and 
can be reached in a few minutes by train. 

To do much good, you should sleep there 
and be on tbe west pier by sunrise; but 
there is always a chance of a good boss or 
mullet (or, if your aspirations are humbler, 
of a few large eels), and yon should leave 
Bognor station about an hour before low tide, 
which will enable you to fish the whole flood. 

Your greatest triumph will be if you can 
land one of the big mullet that paddle lazily 
about in the brackish estuary of the Arun ; 
and indeed if you do, all I can say is, 1 
shall be glad to hear of it. Though rather 
an old hand at deceiving air sorts and con¬ 
ditions of fish, the mullet bad on the whole. 
I confess it, the best of me; and most of 
the ftw large ones hooked broke away or 
dropped off before the net was under them. 

The local piscator you will see armed with 
short, stiff pike rods and twisted gut pater¬ 
nosters. But take my advice and, having 
regard for the tender mouths and excessiver 
cunning of these creatures, use a longer, 
more springy rod, and a strong single gut 
trace with a small cork bung, a single hook 
(baited with three smalt ragworms just 
hooked through the head) and a large shot 
about a yard above it. To minimise friction 
and assist the cork in moving freely with 
the tide, it is a good plan to grease the line 
for about three yards above it. Thus, if 
your gut is about three yards also, the hook 
will travel about that distance from the sur¬ 
face, thus— * 



See that your line runs freely through the 
rod rings (especially tbe top one), and whec 
the cork has travelle<1 about a hundred yards, 
reel in quietly and let it travel over the same 
ground. By following these instructions, and 
above all keeping very quiet and never let¬ 
ting your tackle splash or in any way disturb 
the water, you will have about as good a 
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chance of a fish as any one on the pier, 
rather better than most, and, another con¬ 
sideration, if you have not too much bait, 
you will not be plagued with the wrasse that 
at once seize any bait near the ground. The 
ragworms can be purchased at the afore¬ 
mentioned tackle shop or of the old ferry¬ 
man, though perhaps he has been sup¬ 
planted ere this. Another day you might 
try for a bass, spinning with a minnow or 
drifting with a live sand eel, using in the 
latter case tackle similar to that recom¬ 
mended for mullet, only a stiffer rod, twisted 
gut trace, no cork and a larger hook. You 
had better in any case take a boat and moor 
it in the tideway, as even if you hooked a 
large boss from the pier, you could scarcely 
net it in time. 


T he boundary rider sat in the verandah of 
his hut at Outer Gidgee and smoked, 
listened to the harsh metallic chirring of 
the locusts in the gum trees, and watched 
the hot glory of the sunset spreading like a 
sheet of molten copper athwart the western 
sky. 

And it was very bot^so hot that the big 
sulphur-crested cockatoos that came to the 
trough at the well for a drink, shy as they 
gengrally are, perched on the fence and 
gasped, and spread wide their wings to, may¬ 
hap. catch some faint current of air. 

All about, sending up a thick white smoke 
into the calm evening, smouldered fires of 
cow-dung. 

But, in spite of these, the mosquitoes 
buzzed and bit hungrily; aud the horse, just 
turned out after bis day's work, hungry and 
tired as he %va.s, in place of going off to feed, 
stumped up with rattling hobbies and shoved 
bis bead in the acrid smoke as if he rather 
liked.it. The lancet of the far inland Aus¬ 
tralian “ skeeter (the big grey fellow with 
a $pot on each wing) pierces horse or any 
other hide as if it were tissue paper. 

Close to his ma.ster a black-and-tan collie 
snugged, and watched with half-closed eyes 
his friend Bolivar, at whose heels he had 
trotted all throngh that long hot day. 

Presently a distant rumbling was heard. 
Bo'sen pricked up bis ears and got ready to 
give an alarm, but subsided as he recognised 
a familiar voice shouting “ \V&h, Captin ! 
Gee, Rowdy! Up, Spanker! Redman, up!” 
in tones that made the bush ring again. 

Then a whip volleyed in shaiq) rifle-like 
crackings, the horse at the fires clinked away, 
and the leaders of the bullock team came 
slowly in sight through the timber. 

“ Hot! ” exclaimed the driver, a long, lean, 
and sinewy native, as. throwing down his 
great whip and taking off his cabbage-tree 
hat, he made for the water-bag hanging on 
the verandah post, and took such a deep, 
prolonged swig us nearly emptied it, and set 
him blowing as one sees a child do. 

“ Thort I wasn’t goin’ to git ’ere to-night.” 
said he, presently recovering his wind. 
“ Bin three days out from the station. Keg 
run dry this artemoon, early. Goin’ on in 
the momin’ to the Scrubby Comer to cut 
some pine logs for the new store. Brought 
you yer rations, .Jimmy ; an’ a furtin sort o’ 
letter.” 

” Right y’are, ole man,” said the other, 
“ an’ while you unyokes. I’ll be putting the 
billy on, if the miskitties ain’t gone an’ 
bomped it away. There’s whips o’ dry grass 
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To the westward too, at Selsea, there is 
very good pollack and bass fishing. You 
have to take the train to Chichester and 
reach Selsea thence by 'bus. Arrange with 
Barnes or any other fisherman—and they 
aregootl men all—for some large live prawns, 
and you may get a couple of hours’ exciting 
pollack fishing any day it is smooth enough 
to get off, th ough you need not have your 
heart in you r mouth if a roller overtakes the 
boat, as the sea is often a bit lively just 
here without meaning mischief. 

Bass are also plentiful ju.st inside the large 
sandbank that is uncovered at low water, 
the best indication of fish being, here as 
elsewhere, the gulls which you- can see 
from the shore with a good glass. If these 
are simply strutting about on the exposed 

(To be fOHlhiueJ.) 


YOUNG BILL. 

By J. a. B.\rry. 

for the bornies, and there’s water in [^the 
troughs.” 

” It’s from young Bill,” said the boundary 
rider, as, after supper, he sat spelling over 
his letter by the light of a flaring slush lamp 
about whose flame numberless insects flew, 
and sizzled as they fell in. “ He says as 
how things is orful bad at ’omc in London. 
Nothin’ but strikes; an’ all 'ands pretty 
nigh starvin'. He's goin’ to work 'is passidge 
out ’ere.” 

" Uiuph," grunted the bullock driver, sit¬ 
ting on a stool, vomiting smoke, and glisten- 
ing with perspiration. “Pore ole country 
that o’ yourn mus’ be, Jimmy! We got 
strikes, too; but we don't do no starving— 
leastways not in the Bush; I 'ave heerd, 
though, as they only gits meat ouce't or so 
a year over there, so wat kin yer expeck. 
Let the chap come. He'll get his binjie full 
enuyhow ; an’ if he's fit; the boss'll give him 
a job. A notc a week an' tucker’.s better nor 
}>Grishin’ like a frog in one o' them ole 
country townships o’ yourn.” 

“ He’s a-corain’ by the Cape,” continued 
the boundary rider presently. “ Sez he's 
heard there's work there, an', if there is, he’ll 
stop. Le’ssee, 1 ain’t seen young Bill for 
twelve year now. Ten he were when I left, 
an' a smart kinchin as there was in Poplar. 
1 ’ope as he’ll come right through.” 

“ No chop, that ’ere Caj)e, they tells me,” 
remarked the bullock driver, “ all niggers an’ 
Dutchies, a livin’ at the bottom o’ a big 
precipus wot rises straight outer the sea, a 
couple o’ miles ’igh. Leastways, that's wot 
Yankee Bill sez, an’ ’e's been there. Beckon 
the youngster w’on't stop in such a shop as 
that. S’pose that London o’ yourn, now, 
Jimmy, ’s a good-sized township —make two 
or three o’ Sydney, eh ? ” 

“ Ay,” replied the other absently, “ two or 
three hundred.” 

“ Gam I ” answered the bullock driver, 
“ wot you givin’ us now ? Think a man’s a 
sardine ’cause ’e lives In a tin house ? You 
ole-country fellers is oilers a-slingin’ fun at 
us Bushies 'cause we ain’t been there. Think 
we wants to git a good starvin’ like ‘Young 
Bill,’ as yer calls ’Im, eh ? ” and the speaker 
chuckled hoarsely as he flung the smoke 
aside with a hand like a ham of cured bacon. 
Good job,” he went on, “as it’s full an’ 
plenty on this station ; for 1 expects ‘ Young 
BUI’ ’ll take a lot o’ fiUin’ up arter twenty 
years o’ want.” And, with another chuckle, 
the bullock driver straddled out into the hot 
night to soon turn into his stretcher, swung 
under the tail of the waggon, with cowdung 


sand, there is not much doing; but if they 
are pursuing a fixed course, shrieking and 
pouncing ever end anon on the surface, then 
out with your rod and after the bass. I 
recently passed this bank in a steam yacht 
at sunset; and I should think we disturbed 
large bass at the surface for a good mile. 

Among trustworthy boatmen, I should like to 
mention the Ragless family, who are also very 
expert swimmers; so if you should lose your 
liead and your balance together, a Ragless 
would soon have you back in the boat. 

The fishing, in short, is better n^ar Bognor 
than actually at the place itself, in which it 
resembles the many pretty excursions, for 
wliich it is a most convenient headquarters, 
to .\rundel, Goodwood, and other places of 
interest aud beauty. 


fires at head and foot. Also the boundary 
rider went to his bed in a cloud of the same 
preventive, and lay long awake, thinking of 
the young brother, and the old folks at home, 
and listening to the iron roof welcoming the 
slighter coolness of midnight with crackcr- 
like detonations, whilst the mosquitoes 
hummed about the open door like the 
murmur of many bees. 

Time passed, but Young Bill never showed 
up. Ration days came and went, but they 
brought no companionship to the lonely 
boundary rider in the hut at Outer Gidgee. 

And at length, guessing that the lad had 
stayed at Capetown, bis brother gave up all 
lupes of his arrival. 

They were mustering the twenty-mile 
paddock—that big, newly-fenced one, beyond 
which, right in the sunset, lies the wild 
worthless Onarween country, all spinifex and 
barren ridges, known as the Land of the Never 
Never. 

It was still dry and very hot, and the water 
in the great tank at the Box Clump was done. 
Therefore the sheep had to be mustered, aud 
counted, and brought into the river on the 
frontage—22,000 of them. 

They had been gathering for nearly a week, 
and the overseer and his men had started iu 
with the main mob, leaving behind them the 
boundary rider and the bullock driver 
(pressed into the service, this latter, because 
of his bushcraft and local knowledge) to 
follow on with any stragglers they might drop 
across. 

So these two were shogging along under 
the fierce sun, within cooey of each other, 
beating stretches of long grass and patches 
of thick sandalwood and brigalow where 
possibly might be camped little mobs, of sheep 
escaped from the general muster. Their 
water-bags hung from their saddle I)’s, and 
every now and then they moisteutd their 
parched throats with a sip. A good drink 
they dared not take, for their work was only 
commencing, and Gidgee well was fifteen 
long miles distant, any track you liked to go. 

Always a droughty land, three months of 
pitiless heat bad dried up every tank and 
dam in that great paddock the size of many 
a German Slate. 

Bven the crows had followed the sheep 
in, and nowhere was any sign of life except 
for the ants, black and red, travelling along 
their pathways, as usual in all seasons, intent 
on urgent matters. 

Suddenly, at a clump of tall grass, emerald 
gi een amidst the surrounding brownneas of 
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the tusaocks, Bolivar gave such a startled shy 
as nearly unseated his rider, whilst Bo’sen, with 
lolling tongue, heaving hanks, and tail stuck 
tightly between his 1(^9, ran eagerly forward 
to the green spot with notions of water in his 
poor hot head. 

In vain, with voice and spur, the boundary 
rider sought to bring the chestnut up. Hear¬ 
ing and snorting like a brumby at his first 
tackling, ho edged away so resolutely that 
the hoi'seman was fain to dismount and go 
over on foot to discover what could so have 
scared his usually steady old steed. As 
he reached the clump, a groat iguana, bloated, 
black, and rugose, scuttled off unmolested of 
the dog, intently watching and, at intervals, 
holding his head up and sniffing suspici¬ 
ously. 

Cautiously parting the thick mass of 
tangled grass-stems rising almost to his 
waist, the boundary rider suddenly caught 
sight of a something that made him draw 
quickly back and cooey loud and long for the 
bullock driver, who came cantering up think¬ 
ing there was a snake in (jucLition. 

The horse he rode didn’t seem to mind. 


and leaning over the pommel ho was able to 
get a good look. 

“ Been there a month or two,” said he; 
“ there’s 'ardly anythin’ left. Dingoes, an’ 
gohanners, an’ arnts, an’ sich, ha’ been at 
’im. No swag—nothen but a few bits o' 
rags an’ a skellington, nigh dean picked, an' 
as dry as stringy-bark. Some traveller, I 
expect, tryin’ to make across to the river. 
Why didn't the poor fool toiler the fence 
right roun’ 1 He’d ha’ struck Gidgee— 
couldu’ ha' missed it. Let 'im be, Jimmy. 
The traps kin come out an’ berry 'im, soon 
as they gits the news. Poor beggar ] 'e 
won’t feci dry nor ’ungry any more 1 ■’ 

“ That's so, mate," assented the boundary 
rider, as he carefully poured a few of the 
precious drops from the waterbog on to the 
top of Bo'sen's head, taking care to rub it 
in under the hair. A live dog, just then, 
being of infinitely more importauoe than any 
number of dead swagmen. 

" I think,” said he, presently, as the brute, 
relieved, gazed with grateful eyes into his 
master's, *' as we might a.s well pull a few 
bushes an' chuck over all that's left. An’ 


I’ve got a strychnine bait in my pouch as ‘11 
just fit that ole gohanner when he oomes 
back for another pick at them poor bones.” 

So they broke ofi low-growing limbs of 
apple-tree and sandalwood, and dragged 
them to the spot, and heaped them npon it. 

" Hi, Jimmy ? " and the bullock driver held 
something out that shone in the sun's rays. 

“ ’Ere,” said he, “there’s writin' on this 
billy-lid as 1 kicked agen a minit ago. Bead 
it, if ye can. I ain’t much of a scholar, 
never 'avin' 'ad the chance.” 

“ Can't get no further,” read the boundary 
rider, slowly following the faint scratches 
with his forefinger; “ they told me at the last 
station to hit the face an' foller it round. 
Tried to make a short cut. Can’t find no 
fence ogen. No water this three or four 
days, an’ the sun like a wastin’ fire. 1 come 
over in the Damascus from the Cape. 
I’ve got a brother here somewheres. But 1 
shan't never see him now. My name is 
William Dean. Good-bye all.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the boundary rider, 
after a pause, as he let the lid fall and turned 
grey under the tan. “ It's Young Bill! ” 



LETTEBS TO SCHOOLBOT8. 


I T is sometimes remarked, not altogether 
without truth, that school-boys are apt 
to have the keenness of their sense of right 
and wrong blunted by the use of mild and 
harmless-sounding pet names for things 
which, under their proper titles, they would 
recognise as utterly wrong and bad. Thus 
lies are often spoken of os “bungs” or 
corkers,” or by a number of other names 
which are equally foolish and equally mis¬ 
leading. while stealing is rubbed of much of 
the horror which is naturally associated with 
that word by being called “ bagging." 

Now though 1 know it is true that many 
boys use this word simply as another name 
(or stealing, such a use is, to my mind, 
entirely incorrect; and the object of the 
following remarks Is to try if possible to 
make it clear that “bagging" and stealing 
are two entirely different things. 

This is a point which is of much more 
importance than at first appears, because it 
is surely almost as disastrous for a boy to 
think that he is doing wrong when he is 
really doing something perfectly harmless, 
as it would be for him to regard such a fear- 
fnlly serious thing as stealing in the light of 
a trifiing or unimportant fault. 

“Bagging,” then, in the strictly limited 
sense in which I propose to use it, may be 
defined as “unauthorised borrowing," that 
is to say, borrowing something in the absence 
of its owner, whose leave cannot therefore be 
obtained. This is, of course, only made pos¬ 
sible by the great amount of mutual forbear¬ 
ance, trust, and generosity which is almost 
always found to exist where large bodies, 
whether of men or boys, are living together 
on terms of close intimacy with one anotlier; 
and it is, in fact, a step in the direction of 
the Utopian state of “community of goods." 

This will be found carried out to its fullest 
axtent in the case of two or more boys who 
share the same study. Suppose that one of 
them is going off to playracquets when he sud¬ 
denly discovers that he has no racquet balls. 
Without the least hesitation he will open bis 
churn's cupboard, and will proceed to help 
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himself to as many as he wants. Of coarse 
an honourable boy would be careful to repay 
anything borrowed in this manner, and 
should also take an early opportunity of 
letting the other kuow that he has taken 
them. But even supposing that, through 
mere thoughtlessness, be were to omit to do 
both these things, it would be a breach of 
good manners and of good taste, which might 
possibly justify the other in kicking him 
(morally or physically); but it would not, in 
my judgment, convert the action into a theft, 
unless he deliberately tried to conceal the 
fact of bis having taken them. As a matter 
of fact, “ bagging " of this kind is even more 
common at the Universities than at school, 
for the intimacy of men is on a footing of 
greater equality than that of boys, and the 
fact that the horizon of their experience is 
more extended makes them bolder in taking 
liberties with one another. 

A man, for instance, in whoso rooms some 
friends turn up unexpectedly to tea, would 
think nothing of going round to the other 
rooms on the same staircase foraging for milk, 
sugar, cake, or anything else that he could 
lay his hands on, knowing well that any of 
the men whom he was plundering would 
treat him in precisely the same manner 
(and would be welcome to do so) in a similar 
predicament. 

Stealing is so essentially mean and under¬ 
hand that it is impossible for anything which 
is done openly and without any attempt at 
concealment to come under the same beading 
at all. In an honest case of “bagging” the 
marauder ought to feel no sense of guilt or 
shame, even if detected in the act by the 
owner; and this may be to some extent 
regarded as the test of the difference between 
the two things. 

Unfortunately, as has been already staled, 
many people class the two things together 
without any distinction; and so, while they 
appear to be taking up their position on a 
higher moral ground, they are really making 
a sin where tlicre is none. 

The following story supplies an instance 


of how two very distinguished schoolmasters 
took up two totally different lines on a ques¬ 
tion of this kind. 

A large number of boys started oat on a 
paper-chase, in the course of which, as not 
unfrequently happens, a knot of small new 
boys, who were quite unfamiliar with the 
country, lost their way, and did not get back 
till about nine in the evening. 

When they did arrive they were of course 
very tired and very hungry. They pointed 
this out to the matron, but she said that as 
they had chosen to come in late they should 
have nothing but dry bread, and with this 
' appetising fare she left them. 

But though they were small and new, they 
were full of a spirit of determination, and 
they made up their minds that dry bread was 
no supper for heroes. Accordingly they tossed 
up who should go and forage for more 
substantial provisions. The boy on whom 
the lot fell, after much perilous wandering, 
found his way into the head-master’s larder, 
where he espied the half-cold remains of a 
leg of mutton. Bearing the treasure by the 
bone be returned to his ravenous comrades, 
and with the aid of their pocket-knives, they 
feasted upon the tepid mutton. 

The next day the joint was missed, and 
when inquiry was made, the youthful burglar 
at once Emitted that he had taken it. 

On the ground that he had been guilty of 
a disgraceful theft, the head-master first 
flogged him and then expelled him. 

Another head-master, hearing of the occur¬ 
rence, at once wrote to the boy’s parents and 
offered to take him, on the ground that the 
boy had acted on the whole quite justifiably. 
He argued that his parents bad paid for his 
being properly fed, and that therefore he bad 
a sort of claim on the leg of mutton which 
quite prevented the taking of it from coming 
under the bead of stealing. 

This is a case of “ where doctors disa^ee 
Ac.,” but most people I think will be inclined 
to side with the latter rather than the former 
view of the matter. 

He might of course have been reasonably 
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punished for penetrating to the larder, which 
was no doubt out of bounds, but in any case 
it should have been treated as a breach of 
school discipline, and not as a moral fault. 

So far as I know, this distinction between 
stealing and bagging has never before been 
clearly formulated, and conse luontly not only 


the majority of boys, but also a great number 
of masters, are very hazy in their minds 
about the two things. 

Whenever you are going to “bag” any¬ 
thing, stop and ask yourself whether you 
would mind if the case were exactly reversed, 
that is to say, if the owner were to become the 


“ bagger ” and you were to become the 
owner. 

The great advantage of any sort of mutual 
accommodation of this kind is that it all 
makes for forbearance and self-discipline, and 
ought at the same time to promote a certain 
amount of thoughtfulness for others. 


THE GILBERT WHITE CEHTENART. 


O N June 20,1793, Gilbert Wliite died, and 
six days later was laid to rest in 
Selborne churchyard, where on the north 
side of the chancel a small headstone with 
the letters “ G. H’.” and the date “2C(/i/un<’, 
1793,” marks the spot where the old 
naturalist lies. Very peaceful and quiet are 
the surroundings; not greatly changed in 
the course of the last hundred years. The 
church, it is true, has been restored, and the 
irregular old pews, “ of all dimensions and 
heights, patched up according to the fancy of 
the owners,” are gone; but the great yew- 
tree, thought by White to be coeval with the 
church, and now measuring more than 
twenty-five feet in the girth, still throws its 
broad shadow over the south-west portion of 
the churobyard. 

Not far from the church, just across the 
Plestor, now, as in the last century, “ the 
scene of recreation for the youths and chil¬ 
dren of the neighbourhood,” stands Gilbert 
White’s old house. It is altered, indeed, and 
considerably enlarged; but one part of it 
remains in pretty much the same condition as 
when he lived there. You can ascend the old 
staircase and see the room in which he slept, 
with a heavy oak beam running across the 
ceiling, and ancient latticed windows looking 
out into the “Park” and garden. Close by 
is a small attic-chamber in which he is said 
to have done his writing. Outside in the 
garden White's sun-dial is standing, and the 
narrow brick path across the lawn, and out 
into the meadow beyond, still le^ds to the 
site of the old summer-house, which most 
unfortunately has disappeared. Id the long 
grass the narrow leaves of the wild tulip may 
be found, but the plant is shy of lower¬ 
ing, and not a blossom has been seen for 
years. 

From the garden a fine view of the Hanger 
is obtained, covered now as in While’s time 
with beeches, the most beautiful, as he 
thought them, of forest trees. The zigzag 
pathway up tlie face of the hill still leads to 
the wishing stone, from which on a clear day 
the waters of Woolmer x)uud are seen gleam¬ 
ing in the distance. Many interesting plants, 
noticed by White, still flourish on Selborne 
Hanger. On several spots a few plants of 
the stinking hellebore, once a famous but 
most dangerous “ remedy ” with the village 
herbalists, may be seen, and spurge lanrel in 
abundance, and later on the yellow mono- 
tvopa, which, ns White rightly conjectured, 
is parasitical at the roots of leeches; while 
on the zigzag the beautiful autumnal gentian 
blossoms as of old. One plant, however, is 
gone -the handsome Daphne mcicreon, with 
its fragrant pink flowers and scarlet berries— 
gone at last from the Hanger, though in 
cottage-gardens it is not uncommon. Truffles 
formerly “ abounded ” on the Hanger, and 
probably still abound ; but the demand for 
them at the present day has almost ceased, 
and only now and then a truffle hunter comes 
round. 

The valley between the church and the 
priory—now a modem farm-house—was a 
favourite walk with the genial naturalist. It 
is known as the Lyth, and the quiet charm 
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of its scenery inspired more than one of his 
quaint poems. 

" Ailowii tbo vale, in lone, soquejtcrM nook, 

Wliere skirting \voo<J4 embrown ilic dimpling brook, 
Tbe ruiue'l convent lies."' 

But with the exception of a few encaustic 
tiles and a broken stone coffin, not a vestige 
of the Austin Priory now remains. Down 
this beautiful valley several of the rarer 
plants which White mentions in his forty- 
first letter to Daincs Barrington may still be 
found. The lovely wild Lathyrus, or ever¬ 
lasting pea, trails as in the last century over 
the bushes beside the pathway. Herb Paris 
is abundant in the copse just beyond. The 
small teasel is conspicuous all along the 
hedgerow. The Bird's Nest Orchis the writer 
has found “ among the dead leaves underthe 
shady bushes,” just where White found it, 
and Ladies’ Tresses not far off. In the damp 
meadow beside the stream, where the cottagers 
used to gather the soft rush for purposes of 
candle-making, the bistort or snakeweed 
grows in abundance. This plant is not men¬ 
tioned by White, but its hancLsoine spikes 
of flesh-coloured flowers could hardly have 
escaped his notice had it then been growing 
in its present locality. The snowdrop too, 
which flourishes in a neighbouring wood, is 
passed over in silence. 

The fiolloic-lanes, “ sixteen or eighteen feet 
beneath the level of the fields, and more like 
water-courses than roads,” present an even 
wilder appearance than when White described 
them. For new roads have since been made, 
and the hollow-lanes are but seldom used. 
Id places they are now wellnigh impassable 
with rank overgrowth and rough herbage. 
These lanes were favourite haunts of our 
naturalist. Here insects abounded, and birds 
nested, and flowers grew. Lizards, too, fre¬ 
quented the dry banks, and many species of 
ferns flourished in shady places. The cry of the 
peewit might here be heard; and every spring 
the Norfolk plover or stone curlew returned, 
and still returns, to the large open fields 
beyond. In damp, dark spots the golden 
saxifrage still flourishes; and later on fox¬ 
gloves, and St. John’s worts, and yellow 
mulleins will make the steep banks gay with 
flowers. White mentions one place, in “ the 
deep stony lane on the left hand, just before 
the turning to Norton farm,” where the green 
hellebore —an uncommon plant, first cousin 
to the stinking hellebore mentioned above — 
grew. It is interesting to know that the 
plant flowered last March on the very spot 
where White saw it over a hundred years ago. 

The royal forest of Wolmer, three fifths of 
which used to lie in Selborne parish, and 
which, in White’s time, was “witbonta 
standing tree in the whole extent,” is now 
partially enclosed, and planted with larches 
and Scotch firs. Blackgame, which “ abounded 
much before shooting flying became so com¬ 
mon,” were re-introduced into the forest after 
the planting of the wood, and are now oc¬ 
casionally met with. Bin's Pond, which in 
the last century was a “ considerable lake," 
and afforded “ such a safe and pleasing shel¬ 
ter to wild-ducks, teal, and snipe, that they 


breed there,” is now drained ; but it is satis¬ 
factory to note that wild-fowl still breed in 
the neighbourhood, and snipe in considerable 
numbers may be heard “ drumming ” every 
spring. 

In thesurroundingbogs.both the long-leaved 
and the round-leaved sundew may still be seen 
in abundance; and the beautiful bilberry 
or cranberry, with its brilliant red flowers anil 
its evergreen leaves, curled up at the edges, 
creeps over the wet surface, together with the 
delicate pink bog-pimpernel, and the marsh 
lycopodium or club-moss. But the purple 
comarum, or marsh cinquefoil, said by White 
to grow in the bogs of Bin's Pond, the writer 
bos repeatedly searched for in vain. Whortle¬ 
berries are still abundant on “ the dry hillocks 
of Woolmer Forest,” and the ripe fruit, lo¬ 
cally known as " hurts,” is gathered by the 
gipsies and heath-squatters, and carried 
round to the villages for sale. The curious 
bridge at Oakhanger, of “considerable anti¬ 
quity and peculiar shape,” known by the 
name of Tunbridge, “and consisting of one 
single blunt Gothic arch, so high and sharp as 
to render the passage not very convenient or 
safe,” has given way to one of modem con¬ 
struction ; while of the “ manor-house called 
Temple,” and described by White in his “ An¬ 
tiquities of Selborne," not a vestige of the old 
building remains. 

Such are some of the changes which have 
taken place in the natural history of Selborne 
during the lost hundred years. The outward 
aspect of Uio village and neighbourhood must 
be pretty much the same as in the last cen¬ 
tury. The railway has not encroached nearer 
than five miles, and yoked oxen may still be 
seen ploughing in the fields. If Gilbert 
White conld re-visit his native village, and 
climb the zigzag, or wander down the Lyth, 
he would meet with most of the old familiar 
sights, and be able to gather most of the rarer 
wildflowers on the very spots where he for¬ 
merly found them. The road to Alton would 
be new to him, and the Vicarage, and the 
schools, and some of the cottages. He might 
stare at the plate-glass windows of the village 
shop; and perhaps utter a word of disap¬ 
pointment at finding his old home altered 
and the summer-house gone. But beyond 
this, he would not find the Selborne of to day 
so very different from the Selborne of bis 
Ufetime. His study, and bedroom, and the 
oak staircase are, as we have said, much as 
he left them. The main features of bis gar¬ 
den remain unchanged. The sunken fence 
between the lawn and the meadow is there, 
and the stone sun-dial, and the red brick 
pathway, and the glorious Hanger beyond. 
The hedgerows are fragrant with wild roses 
and honeysuckle as in June 1793. The hop¬ 
bines are climbing up the ash-poles in the 
very same gardens on the hill-side. The 
birds, in which White took so constant a de¬ 
light, are as nomerous as ever. The swallows 
are skimming over the meadow ; not far from 
the site of the old summer-house a nightjar 
is sitting on her two beautiful eggs; a cuckoo 
is calling from an elm-tree hard by; while 
around the old church tower the swifts are 
shrieking as of old. 
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anchor, well sheltered 
strong easterly wind 
blowing the sand and grit from 
the green, weed-covered seawall of 
Convoy Island, as in angry gusts 
it whistled along the lop of the 
land, making the tall grass bow 
low before it. 

The tide was three-quarters ebb, 
and we were well up inside Holy 
Haven. Two Dutch schutes or 
eel-boats and a solitary smack, 
were, with the exception of the 
coastguard ship, moored some 
distance ahead of us, the only craft 
in view. 

A few gulls were taking advan¬ 
tage of the sand flats that the 
tide had left exposed, to search 
for worms, or Eto<^ pluming tbein- 
selves in the last rays of the 
setting sun, that was tinting the 
clouds that went senrrying over¬ 
head a beautiful rosy hue. 

It was a scene for those fond 


of studying nature to quietly enjoy, and a trio, • 
consisting of my brother Frank, a friend, 
and myself, fully appreciated it as we sat on 
deck that summer evening. The quiet 
beauty of the scene had evidently cast its 
spell over us; we had dropped into a con¬ 
templative mood, and for some time not a 
word had been spoken. Presently, Frank, 
who was seated on a deck chair near the 
tiller, broke the silence by saying. “A penny 
for them.” 

We neither of us thought our cogitations were 
worth it, but, said I, laughing, I’ve just 
thinking this. Here we are with the yacht¬ 
ing season half over, and with the exception. 
of this little trip (we had just returned from 
Newhaven) we have absolutely been nowhere, 
and I for one think it’s quite lime we settl^ 
on some definite plan for the rest of the 
season.” . ... , 

Yes," replied Frank. " it wovdd be much 
better to start with some fixed object in >Tew 
than to sail aimlessly about from one regatU 
to another. What’s your opinion. George. 

“ I’m with you entirely,” said he ; “any¬ 
where will suit me.” „ « . 

“ Then what do you say to Nor^y ? outi 
said I, giving a squint down the half-open 
skylight, “ I see the mate has tea r^y on 
the table, so let us settle the question over 
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the cap that cheers," and so saying we dived 
below. 

The swing lamp was alight and threw a 
soft glow over the cabin, giving an appearance 
of comfort and warmth that was pleasant, for 
although the month was only July, the strong 
easterly wind made It feel rather chilly on 
deck. The mate came in from the fok’slc 
with the teapot, and placing on the table a 
bowl of fine shrimps procured from a Leigh 
smack that morning, we drew up- to enjoy 
them. 

“ I don’t wont to interfere in any way with 
the arrangements," began George, " but you 
see my time is too limited to think of going 
with you to Norway." 

Well, what do you say to Ireland or 
Scotland, then ? " said I. 

"We were there last season," remarked 
Frank ; “ let's try something fresh. I vote we 
sail for the land of the stork, and get a 
bit of genuine Dutch cheese to bring home; 
it's prime stuff when it’s good, though that's 
cot often." 

"Ah, that would suit me capitally," said 
George. “ What does the skipper say ? ’’ 

" 'There will be a few things to do before 
starting," said I. “We shall want some 
extra stores aboard, and I must find a lad 
to ship as cook. The mate does not like the 
job, and it takes up too much time to be con¬ 
tinually getting meals ready ourselves, so I 
suggest we slip away the next tide to Green- 
hithe, and then I’ll leave you fellows to get 
the ‘ prog ’ aboard while 1 run up and try to 
secure a lad.’’ 

And so our summer cruise was arranged, 
and everything settled by the time we bad 
finished tea, after which we rowed ashore for 
a stroll along the quiet roads of Ganvey. 

This island, although just at the mouth of 
the Thames, is but little known by the 
average Londoner, and many could no doubt 
give you more information about the South 
Sea Islands than of the little place so near 
home. Steamers pass and repass every day, 
but few of the excursionists on board even 
know that it is an island at all, and if they 
did, would not dream of visiting so quiet a 
spot, for which those of us fond of a quiet 
country life ought to be very thankful. 

It is about lour miles wide by five long, and 
the total population amounts to only about 
one handred souls, altboagh it is divided into 
eight parishes. Judging from the large 
quantity of beautiful dragonflies and various 
Reties we saw that evening, I should say it 
was a regular Eldorado for entomologists. 

George caught sight of the ruins of Had- 
leigh Castle, and proposed walking over to 
them, but it was too late to start that evening, 
so we gave up the idea. 

We sailed early the next day to Greenhithe, 
where 1 left Frank and George busy getting 
stores on board and went in search of a fresh 
hand os cook. 

Bill, who had been with us on previous 
occasions, had shipped on an ocean-going 
steamer, and was probably now on the other 
side of the world, so I should have to take 
my chance of getting a lad where 1 could, as 
the season being well advanced most of those 
used to yachting would be engaged. 

After some difficulty I heard of a lad of 
about eighteen who had been used to life on 
a smack, and was recommended as being well 
up to his work, and so, accordingly, not 
knowing what I had let myself in for, I 
engaged him for the trip. 

He turned out one of the most useless, 
stupid fellows that bad ever been sent to sea, 
and the absurdity of his shipping as cook 
was only too apparent after the first meal 
that was left to his tender care ; he couldn't 
steer, and did not relish going aloft, but he 
got considerable hastening on the part of the 


mate. Of course we did not find oat all his 
virtues at once, or I should have left him 
ashore. 

Frank and George had not been idle in the 
meanwhile, and had everything shipshape 
and ready for the start, which was settled for 
the next morning. Everything seemed pro¬ 
pitious for our voyage, and as we sat at 
breakfast the following day, the sun came 
down through the crinkled glass of the sky¬ 
light with a warmth that foretold of a coming 
hot spell. 

The men had the soil covers off by time 
breakfast was finished, and we soon had the 
sails hoisted ready for starting, but not a 
breath of wind stirred the smooth surface of 
the river, and only the run of the tide as it 
rippled alongside in little eddies, prevented 
the reflection of the yacht from being perfect 
as she lay with her white wings glistening in 
the son. 

“ Everything comes to him who waits,” 
and certainly perseverance is a royal road to 
success, for, with the exception of the hen 
who sits on a china egg, it generally is 
rewarded, and so we will suppose the result 
of prolonged and repeated whistlings on the 
part of George and tlie mate was a gentle 
(very gentle) air from the N.W. which sprang 
up about midday. 

No time was lost, the moorings were slipped 
at once, and waving our caps to those ashore 
we glided slowly away, and Greenhithe was 
gradually dropped astern, until it disappeared 
from sight behind Broadness Point. 

It was slow travelling, as we still had the 
tide running np against us, and by 1.30, when 
Mike the new hand came to say dinner was 
ready, we were yet some distance from 
Gravesend, which we did not pass for an¬ 
other hour. 

The wind piped up shortly after though, 
and shifted round to the east, right in our 
teeth; heavy leaden-coloured clouds came 
rolling up with it, and the tide beginning to 
run down strongly against the wind soon 
made a little sea rise. This was evidently a 
mistake on the part of tho clerk of the 
weather, as it was not the wind we had 
whistled for to cross the Channel with, and 
I proposed palling into Sheerness for the 
night; and as George had not been there we 
settled to do so. 

Mike gave us a specimen of his seaman¬ 
ship about this time. 1 had told him to 
tighten up the jib purchase, as the mate was 
below, and he got hold of the halliards in¬ 
stead and belayed the fall so carelessly that 
the next heavy puff brought the jib down with 
a run, and we had to heave her to while we 
cleared it from under her forefoot. 

After tacking down the swatchway we 
rounded -Grain Spit Buoy at 6 o’clock, and 
half an hour later took in our topsail and 
dropped anchor off tho pier. 

Tea over, we rowed ashore for a ramble 
round the town. Sheerness never struck me 
as being a very lively place, and is not to be 
compared to Southend for cheerfulness, but 
there was plenty of amusement for us in the 
neighbourhood, sketching, etc., and we agreed 
if the wind kept in the east to do a day's 
work there on the morrow. We returned on 
board soon after 10 o’clock, and the wind 
had then dropped considerably, but on look¬ 
ing up on deck next morning abont five it 
was raining hard and I turned in again. 

Sleepy Mike was induced by the mate to 
arise by 7 a.m., and after a severe struggle he 
had the breakfast ready by 9 o’clock. This 
was not a bad time to take over it, consider¬ 
ing he gave us fried eggs and forgot the ham ; 
but there, that was only an oversight. 

The wind being still due east, sketching 
materials were produced, while I sailed about 
in the dinghy round the guardsbip Duncan 
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until dinner, after which we rowed away to 
the quaint little town of Queenborough, so 
called, I believe, by Edward in in honour of his 
queen Philippa. It was then of considerable 
importance, but is now only knonm os the 
starting point for the Flushing line of 
steamers. 

The little place has a strangely Dutch 
aspect. With its grassgrown streets and lack 
of traffic one might easily mistake it for one 
of the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee. 

There was once a castle here, but after the 
Dutch invasion of the Medway it was pulled 
down as being useless. The quaint little 
church, with its roughly boarded ceiling, 
painted to represent stars and clouds, is well 
worth a visit, and the friendly vicar, seeing we 
were interested, kindly gave us permission to 
climb the tower, from which there is a 
splendid view of the surrounding countiy'. 

The time passed so pleasantly that we 
were not aboard until late, and it was with 
the fixed determination to start next morning 
regardless of the weather that we turned in 
at 11.45 p.M. 

There was a spanking breeze from the 
south, making the wavelets dance in the 
early morning light, when I put my head out 
of the companion at 4.30. This was too good 
to be lost, so 1 roused up the mate, and we 
proceeded to get under way at once. 

The click, click of the windlass awoke 
George, who came tumbling upon deck in a 
great hurry to know the cause, without 
stopping to dress, bot the fresh cool wind, 
not yet properly aired by the rising sun, 
soon caused him to retire again to his bunk. 

The mate and 1 soon bad every stitch of 
canvas on her, and with our topsail set like 
a board, our little beauty lay over to it, piling 
the water up in front of her in creamy foam, 
and an occasional wave striking us on the 
weather bow would get blown across the 
deck in spray, wetting the foresail ten feet 
up, and drying in lumps of salt as it hissed 
against the hot copper chimney of the 
lok’sle stove. 

A few Leigh smacks, already at their fish¬ 
ing ground, and a couple of long snaky- 
looking steamers away down on the horizon, 
were the only vessels in sight os we went 
buzzing along like a steam launch. 

The mate, remembering the time spent by 
Mike in getting the previous breakfast, 
hastened that gentleman on this morning, 
with the satisfactory result that it was ready 
by a quarter past seven, and the fresh breeze 
had given us all good appetites. 

Before going below I t^k the opportunity, 
whilst all bands were on deck, of getting the 
dinghy on board, and then, patting her on a 
course for tho Gaze Deeps, left her to the 
mate and Mike while we had breakfast. 

We arranged over breakfast to ran into 
Harwich, as George had not been there, and 
were sitting chatting about it when the yacht 
suddenly shook and seemed to have struck 
something. 

Frank rushed up on deck with George, and 
1 after him. 

I then found we had just cleared the Oazo 
Sand. The mate had given tho tiller np to 
Mike, while be went below for something, and 
that sapient individual had sailed her inside 
of the West Gaze buoy, and we had evidently 
struck on the tail of the sand. 

This was a serions matter for any yacht 
with a press of canvas on her like we were 
carrying at the time, and I gave the culprit a 
good lecture on the subject. 

We tried the pump at once, but fortunately 
no damage seemed to have been done, but 1 
determined never to let him take the tiller at 
night, or on any other occasion when I coold 
avoid it. 

be 
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ELECTBIC BEILS : HOW TO HAKE ABB USE THEM. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

Author of "IIou to Halt* «» Smalt Dyttamo," ''Klfotrit lampt: II(v to jr<»I iKtm,'' rte., ft*. 


rPnE following arrangement for conEtnicting 
L a multiple switch is the product of my 
own brain, and I am consequently proud of 
it, os it is very mysterious to the uninitiated 
and works well. 1 am going to suppose that 
you have made two bells, trumpet, drum, and 
induction coil, and want to have them all 
made to work from one point when required. 
First of all, to form the base of the switch 
take a piece of ornamental wood 4 inches by 
<1, and along the longest side glue, or nail, 
two strips inch broad and about J inch 
thick. These are merely to keep the board 
from touching the wall and form a hollow 
space behind it. Now down one of the sides 
fasten a strip of brass about ^ inch broad, 
^ inch thick, and 3 inches long, as shown at 


PART IX. 

The wire is twisted round the top of the 
nail and soldered on, and also twisted tightly 
round the hook, solder not being absolutely 
necessary in the former case, but more 
eOicient. The dexible conductor is long 
enough to allow the nail to be inserted in 
each of the holes when required. Finally, 
the switch is fastened up by screws through 
the holes h, h, which gives you all the con¬ 
nections under the base. 

Now we come to the practical use of the 
switch. The dotted lines show the relative 
positions of wire and nail. Wc start by 
pushing it into the brass tube at b', the press 
being put down the bell b‘ (top one in 
diagram) rings. Transfer the nail to tube 
marked b' and the bell d ' rings when press 
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B', First bfll. B’, Sccoml bell. T, Trumpet, d. Drum. C. Ci>il. k. Strip of bras*. Tlie ilotfcl lines 
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X in fig. 22. Over this are to be twisted five 
wires, cotton- or silk-covered, the other ends 
of which ore connected respectively to one 
terminal of each bell, trumpet, drum, and 
coil. We want five little holes in the base¬ 
board just large enough to bold a tiny roll 
of thin sheet brass, which rolls are about an 
inch long, and are each rolled very tightly 
round a brass-headed nail of an ornamental 
description, thus forming five little tubes, 
into which the nail fits very tightly. These 
having been inserted in their respective holes 
are soldered to the ends of the wires which 
come from the other terminals of bells, 
trumpet, drum, and coil. Their surfaces 
should be flush with the wood, and if too 
long they will bear bending on the other 
side, but on no account must any of them 
touch the others. Now at the top of the 
wooden base is screwed a hook, marked b in 
the diagram, of brass, which is long enough 
to go right through the base, and is joined 
on the other side to a wire connected with 
one terminal of the press, p. The other 
terminal of the press has a wire going to one 
end of the battery, l, und the other end of 
the battery is connected by another wire with 
the brass strip, k, and is thus in communica¬ 
tion with all the instruments. 

On the hook, n, which projects out from 
the front of the switch, is hung the brass- 
headed nail; this I tried to do with an orna¬ 
mental brass chain, but found it work rather 
uncertainly, so changed it for a wire, which 
can be covered with silk, or a piece of flexible 
cord conductor can bcuscd,wlii?h looks pretty. 


is put down. When in tube marked t tbe 
trumpet goes off when the press is pnt down, 
and when in d the drum will sound on 
pressing. Finally, when at c tbe coil begins 
to buzz on putting down the press. If 
you put a weight on the press or connect 
its terminals by a wire, the coil will go on 
ad lib. of course, so the press is not in 
the way. I have only used the coil as an 
illustration; if you like to put screw con¬ 
nectors, which are sold by all electricians, 
on the wires instead of the coil, you can 
fasten on other wires and thus connect the 
battery to any piece of apparatus you like at 
a moment's notice when the nail is at c. 

Of course, by having another wire from the 
other terminal of the coil to the one joined 
to K, up to the end of the battery which is 
joined to the press, you can render it inde¬ 
pendent of the press, and, by having a switch 
between L and p, can render it possible to cut 
off the whole arrangement, or join on the 
coil or other apparatus, at a moment’s notice. 

You will easily see when you come to do 
these things what a lot you can accomplish 
if you only first think out carefully the 
course of the current. Of course when the 
nail is out of all the tubes nothing is con¬ 
nected and the press produces no result. 
Take care to make the tubes smaller, if 
anything, than the nail, so that it is pressing 
against the sides all up its length, when it 
is in, and the contact is thus quite secure. 

One more dodge, of which I am sure you 
would like to hear before I close the switch 
part of the business. Suppose you have 


made a number of trumpets according to 
formei instructions, of different notes, you 
can play a regular tune on them if you like. 

Qo to a toyshop and purchase thereat a 
small toy piano. We waiit this mainly tor 
the sake of the keys. If you can make the 
keys yourself, by all means do so. Now you 
will find, on examining this instrument, that 
(allowing for structural variations) the keys 
are fastened to a base-board in some such 
method as is shown in fig. 23. A spiral spring,s. 
keeps them up until they are pressed down by 
the finger at i, and they are supported by a pin, 
p, and supports ateacn end eff the key-board. 
Now wo hare to make the bottom of each 
key a conductor of electricity, and to that 
end we fasten on a piece of thin sheet brass 
the same width as the key and sufficiently 
long to reach from the end where the finger 
is placed to the brass spring in tbe middle. 
To this brass spring, which is thus in contact 
with the brass strip all the time, wc fasten a 
wire going to one pole of the battery. At the 
end of the base-board, under the spot where 
the fingering is done, we haw to fasten 
another little bit of brass a trifls smaller 
than the width of the note, and m -such a 
position that whenever the note capias down 
brass meets brass. To this latter strip of 
brass is soldered the end of a wire which 
goes to one terminal of a trumpet, and the 
other terminal of this being connected with 
the other pole of the battery the arrangement 
is complete. You will easily see that when¬ 
ever the note is depressed a circuit is formed 
along tbe under side of the key from wire to 
wire, and thus the trumpet sounds. Of 
course, if there are no brass springs you can 
easily put them, and, if the notes aie very 
close together, you must mind one bra;-s 
contact does not touch another. You must 
use your brains about ell this, but the general 
principle is as I have laid down. You will 
see that with a number of keys and trumpets 
you could play any tune you like, and, ns 
electricity travels indescribably quickly, the 
distance.s between battery and key-board 
and the trumpets may be what you like and 

FiC.23. 
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they will still speak promptly, which glye« 
you the power, with double wires running 
from a key-board in the middle or at the 
side of a room (for instance, on a tabic 
underneath which is the battery concealed 
by a cloth hanging down from the table), of 
working dolls and trumpets all round the 
room, in the comers, etc. 

Of course you need not limit jourself fo 
trumpets, but can have bells of different 
notes and drums—single stroke and roll-as 
well, attached to the notes, and thus give a 
kind of Maskelyne and Cooke entertainment. 
In fact, the effects to be produced are only 
limited by the length of your purse. If you 
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go in for much of this sort of thing, and for 
long periods of i^'orking, you will want a 
stronger battery than the Lecblanch^. The 
Bichromate directed for use with the Electric 
Light (page 280, volume for 1890) will be 
one of the best for that purpose. 

There are innumerable applications of 
electric bells to the purposes of every-day 
life, two of which may be briefly mentioned. 
Fig. 24 shows an electrical Arc alarm: the 
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tube part only is given, the back being simply 
an ordinary thermometer scale to which the 
*ube is attached. Full directions for making 
the thermometer tube and sealing it up 
would take up too much space; they can be 
found in almost any book on Chemistry, c.g. 
Roscoe’s “Lessons in Elementary Chemistry.” 
The only thing to be done before sealing up 
the tube is to insert a small piece of platinum 
wire. A, through the top, welding it well 'nt> 
the melted glass; a similar piece is let 
through the bulb at the bottom, b. The top 
one is adjusted so that it is at the required 
height—say opposite about 100®—and when 
the mercury rises to that height it completes 
the circuit (the wires from 1^11 and battery 
being connected to the platinum wires) and 
the bell starts ringing, which it will continue 
to do until the temperature is lowered. By 
having a double tube, in which the mercury 
as it rises one side falls in the other, either 
a high or low temperature can be registered, 
the columns being just below two wires let 
into each tube at a certain height. In this 
way you can adjust the lowest temperature 
to 40®, and this thermometer being kept in 
n greenhouse will give instant warning to 
the gardener (into whose bedroom the bell 
can go) when his plants are in danger of 
suffering from the fire going out. 

{To be eontinued.') 
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A CYCLING ADVENTURE. 

Bv B. S. WAaRBS-BKI.U 
PART II. 

Joe Atkins and Billy Flint were slowly pro* 
Kressiiiff towards lAJodon. Tliey Iiad. durintr the 
|*»t few days. trampe<l all the wuy from Birminsham. 
They felt very liot, and soucwliat footsore. .Mr. Flint’s 
big toes showed themselves througli his bwts, while 
Mr. Atkins' Iwcis and toes were entire'y uncnoumt>erciI 
witii any such luxury as shoe leaClicr. Both sniokol 
short and dirty clay pipes, the bowls of which, for 
Runie ri’anni only known to tlie smokers, pointeil 
MUthwonis. The hair of both travellers was suspici. 


otuly siuirt. It was just possible that they l«il lately 
been tlie guests of Her Majesty, and luwl not long 
concluded their visit to that august personage. 

Coming down a long hill. Mr. Flint's eagle eye 
lighted on some bicycles. He didn't take particular 
note of their number, for his eagle eye was soon 
engaged in viewing some other objects, l.e. two young 
gentlemen, lying by the roadside, fast asleep. Mr. 
Flint drew Lis companion's attention to this sight, 
and the two quickened their steps. 

Ajid so it came to pass that Master Alec, wlio for 
some little time had been inhabiting dreamland on 
account of the somniferous inSueneeof the ginger-beer 
ho had imbibed, suddenly awoke to find that he was 
being stifled. As a matter of fact, Mr. Atkius hail 
plaool an immense and grimy band over the young 
aentletnau's mouth, while Mr. Flint was serving Jack 
in like manner. 

“8tow tliat 'ere'.” grow1e<l Flint, as Jaek gave a 
half-smothered yell, “nr I'll stop yer breathing for 
good and all. my young cockchafer. Come, if you've 
any rhino, out witli it." 

As lie spoke, Mr. Flint glanced up and down the 
road In order to moke sure tliat he was unobserved. 
Bis brother tramp was alreuly riBing Alec's pockets. 

Xow it happened that, as the three Imys were going 
to make a somewhat lengthy stay at their aunt's bouse 
—their luggage liaving prweded tbem by train—and 
had arrangnl to make a few tours about tiie Midlands, 
the money they had in llieir possession amounted to 
some poumls. Also, it was their pocket money, which 
they had been saving up for some time past. 

Jock was extremely loth to part ivlth tlic accumu¬ 
lated savings of some montlis, and iletenDtiie<l not to 
give It up without a stniggle. The tramp was kneeling 
over him, one knee being on each side of his chest. 
Jock was a strong 2nd, and his cycling hod mode his 
legs tough and wiry. They provtsi very scrvloeoble to 
him on this occasion, for. os Mr. Flint mode hU request, 
the boy brought his knees togetlier. and gave his 
interlocutor such a heave up, that the latter sliot over 
ills head, and went crashing into the blocktliom buslics 
which lined the roail. 

With a savage exclamation the tramp gathercil 
liimself up, and come at Jack with a look of mischief 
in his eye. The boy let him get close up, and then 
dodging {last him. landed a smart blow In tlint part of 
his anatomy generally terme<l the "ivind." But, 
unfortunately, os Jack stepjicd back, lio walked right 
on to Mr. Atkins, who lost uo time in upsetting him, 
and thus putting him at Mr. Flint's merry. The latter, 
grinding his teeth with rage, threw himself on his 
prostrate opponent, and clutched him so violently 
round the throat that poor Jock turned block in the 
face, and thought his lost moment tiod come. Mr. 
Atkins. It mast be understood, hod all this time In'TIi 
calmly iioaieAsing himself of Alec's worldly goods, A h« 
himsdf being much too frightened to offer any resist¬ 
ance. 

••Now, you young viper!" snarlel Flint, "I'll 
make you juv for them knocks. You won't give up 

the rhino quietly, won't yer, well then, 1 s'pose-’’ 

Wliat Mr. Flint supposel was never known, for at tliat 
moment Ralph come over the gate at the bound, end 
went for the hlghwa.viuan.trauip like a bulldog. 

Tlien, and only then, did Mr. Flint perceive that 
there were three bicycles ! 

It was the work of a moment to an athletic, highly- 
trained young fellow tike Ka'ph to upset tlie tramp 
aii<l place him in the very position which hU brother 
had occupied a few moments before. 

“Tho other !'■ yelled Ralph, as he pinned Mr. Flint 
to the ground, “get that chap off Alec f" 

But Mr. Flint's fate had unncrvol Ids friend and 
companion, for tlie latter relinquis1ie<l his graspof Alec, 
and set off as fast os his tegs would take Idui. Jock 
followeil him up hard, and, being the faster runner of 
the two, quickly cauglit up the tramp, deftly inscrteil 
his right font IMweeu tiie Intter's outstretched legs, 
and monageil the wliole so neiiUy that Monsieur 
Atkius went heail flrsl on to a heap of stones, and, 
stunned by ids fall, lay there at hie pursuer's mercy. 

Jack, with much presence of mind, fastened his belt 
tightly round the tramp's legs, iu ease be shouhl conic 
to his senses and try to mu away again, am! then 
went back to his brother's assistance. Flint, though 
at first overcome by the sudden nature of Ralph's 
on'lauglit. was now struggling desperately to rclea-«e 
himself. But Ralph stuek to him like a crab, and 
niAuagcil witli the aid of hU brother to pinion the 
tramp's arms and legs. 

" Now, Alec,'' said Ralph, ** get on your machine an.l 
scud back os hard os you can to the town we have just 
left, and fetch a policeman, or a couple of policemen if 
you can." 

Alec obeyed promptly, and was soon out of siglit. 
Mr. Flint, on hearing this order, said leveral 
unprintable things, and struggled violently to break 
or loosen his bonds. Tliercupon Ralph, wlio was a 
gooil, hea'thy weight, jilautcd himself on the geutle- 
Tuaii's chest, much to tho discomfort and chagrin of 
the prisoner. 

Jack tlien proceeded to inspect hit capture, whom he 
found still unconscious. 

“Better leave him like that until we get tome help,” 
advised Ralph; “if vou bring him round, he might 
get away altogether.''^ 

Blissfully unconscious, tlierefore, of how tlie world 
waggl'd in’ his ImmedUte ncighbourliood, Mr. Atkins 
lay on tiie heap of sioues and awaited tlie arrival of 
tlie local police. 

“ I was right tlie other side of the field,” said Ralp!i. 
in answer to his hrotUer's questions, “ when 1 fauciid 
1 tu'ord a cry— -” 

“ It was as milch ns I could manage with this brute's 
hand over niy moutli,'' interrupted Jack. 


“So thinking something might bo wrong," continued 
Ralph, ” I came across the held full pelt, niid just camo 
up in time to stop this fellow doing you any further 
liarm." 

" I'm awfully obllgeil to you, old chap,” said Jack. 
" but,” be addeil, " 1 caught I'lim an awful whack lu the 
wind.” 

Tlie heartless Jack chnckled with satisfaction, ami, 
indeed, was still cliuckling when, after some little timo 
lisd elap*e<l, Alec came riding up with the news tliat 
three policemen were coming as fast os tliey couLl. 

'Very soon after Alec's arrival, the thn'e worthies in 
question came up at a dog-trot, au<I to them the boys 
banded over their prisoners. 

'' Well, young gentlemen,'' mid one of them, "you must 
have been pretty smart to liave collared these two, ami 
—hullo ! hold tliat man ! ” 

Mr. Flint was the cause of tliis exclamation. This 
worthy, seeing tliat tlie attention of the ooustables w-as 
chiefly directeil towards his fricud and confederate, 
Atkius, whom they were trying to bring to his senses, 
sudcenly moile n dasli for liberty and sciidilcd away 
down the rood iit a tremendous puce. Kc hmi mauag^ 
to liio.scn his lionds, and. as the isilico imagined he was 
securely tied iind therefore <lid nut nceil handcuffs im- 
moiiatelv, was now at litierty to run uiitramuielleO br 
belts or liandkerehiefa. 'J'wo policcuicn at once set off 
after him at full speol, but it was soon apiiarvnt to the 
bovs that Flint would outpace tliem, since he was 
nntlier so heavily bootcl or clottieil as his nursuers, 
and, iu addition, pos-uisseil the wings which King 
Terror Is supposed to supply on surli occasions. 

“ 1 say, tiiougli,’' cxclsdueti Ralph, " lie shan't get 
sway if I can stop him !” 

Su saying he jumpeil on to his bicycle and set off 
after the fugitive, who was by tills titiie .“ouie distance' 
alieml of tiie blue-coated upliulders of the law. 

Ralph very soon ins-eil the latter ami was rapidly 
catching up the trump, when the desperate mau sud¬ 
denly seized a large flint wliicli was lying by the roail- 
idde and flung It strulglit at the luy's lieail. Quick aa 
lightning Ralph ducked, with tlie result that the 
missile flew luirmlessly over him and alighted in a 
neigbbourliig flehl. Seeing that the stone luul not takru 
effect, the tramp turned and Sid. SimulUincoiiHly 
Ralpli leapt from hU saddle, hiV'tlly dp|>osiUsl his 
machine on the grooml ami gave cha<e. A few striiles 
sufllccd to place him close behind the ruoauuy. As 
Flint glsncni over Ids shoulder, Ralph, with a hound 
tliat would have done a kangaroo crnlit, threw himself 
right on the vagmiU's buck, and, hy tlic iiuiictus of his 
spring, bore him to the ground. Then it was an easy 
matter to hold liiiu uutil the constables came up. 

When Atkins was able to walk, tlie police leil tiielr 
prisoners off, after xesturiug tn Alec the money which 
hail been taken from him. 

After reding for n short time, the boys continncil 
their journey, and in due course arriveil at their auut's 
house, where they were recciveil with open anno. 1 
will not attempt tii describe how all three, sjieaking at 
once, tried tn tell their rc’ative about their adventure. 

It will be quite sufflcii'iit tn record the fact tliat Misa 
(Iregory went to bwl nnder the impression timt two of 
her bright-eyeii young nephews hwl been set on by a 
gang of muideroiis nifflatis, half-killed, nibbetl. and in- 
siiltcil, and had Anally been rescued hy the noble Ralph, 
who, single}iAn<led.lis>l defeated and captured the wliole 
Lost of highwaymen! 


TWIOEZ-VOU8. 

T wiaEZ-voCB. dear boyo, Twlgei-vous, 

Is an Anglo-Franco intnaluctioii new; 

As Us meaning is not clour 1 will give you my idc* 
Of Twlgei-voun, dear boys, Twigez-vous. 

Twigex-votts, dear hoys, Twigex-vons, 

That i*. keep your wits and eyes about you too. 
Around you sliarply look, and real men like a biKik, 
Twigez-vous, ilear Iwys, Twfgex-vous. 

Garde i» vous, dear boys. Garde A vous, 
nicre a-c eiuoiies around you not a few. 

Wiio arc always on the watch your cliarncter to 
" scotch," 

Twfgi'i.vous, dear boys, Twigex-vous. 

Voulez.vous, dear boys, Toulcz voiis, 

Fuccessfnl be through life, and hapT>y ton. 

Be coumous, hut be boM gooil princip'es to lioW, 
Twigfz viius deur boys, Twigex-vons. 

Vous U'licz-vous, dear boys. Vous tenex-vous, 

The man who holds himself holds others too. 

Keep tcmiwr well controU'il, ll»e truth always uphold, 
Twigcz.vous, dear boys, Twigex-vous. 

K*i>orex.vous. .Icar boys. F.spercz-vooi, 

'TU the lens of hope that brings life's goal In view. 
Often helps us o'er a stile, glvei the wearied face a 
smile, 

Esi>crcx-vous, toujoura, Esiarez-vo;;#. 

Twigex-vous, deir boys. Twlpcz-vous ? 

Ttic mcniiing 1 would now convey to yon. 

If you u.“e Gisl's gifts aright you will triumph In 
the fight, 

Twigez-vous, dear boys, Twigei-vcn ;? ^ 
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TrAriuu.—Y'i’i •■;ui CPt all iiif Tirn- 

t;iiu rt-Kanhii.- chr Ii''~iii« i’> i 'iiirch '|J Tljtj/ 

of iliii-'latiil Miiiiliy Sclioo!. t>y , .y l^|,'fnR49 
aiiplj'iiift Ui till- .va rttary of thi- 

Cliiirch of KiiifUli't .-'iiii'liiy .'•■'tiool 'I'JSiR 

Institute. 13, >iTj(-aiits’ lim, KlwC 

MoDki.—Y ou will fliiii the Yai'litli)»{ 
iu the ^ecouil aii'l thirl jiarts of 
“ (lutiloor Garne^.’’ 

('ll II 'i-'--i (;iT\i:i;,. -Better to w rin- 'o 
.Nfaeiiiiiiaii •! I'n., Ih-ilforil xiii '. 
r>triuil. Tina I'libl -h-• oi- ol r.,,i 
Uiok'ainl will yive t’.,L pr e- ' ftK 

Nil. AM. 1. You ror! 1 l.a-.i !>;•• * ■~|**eT£ 

ii|i aii 1 1 ri-' I ’• I i.otro of 

it. if that i~ uiiut you r.ii-aii. Any 

jii ii.rii '1 ..ul-l i-i ;t toi-y . 0 , L*. i'fuli.iMy. 

K- I'll - The r'eob ibility is that you i-uuM at) y 
li.i-lii tui.rk iloio- In il,.- .\--i.,-„itii.!i fi. I’riiliio’iiio 
ftio Wellan- of ll.f Illiiil, ’I uitoiih.iii; Court ibi.ii, 
1>union ; and i’.' uoi k smuiI 1 M"( oiilv lie well ilnur, 
liat you woulil 'll aiiiiiit' H ••Imritahli- ili-litiitioii. 
l'M> I'l'Kliout'M. We >'i.iuM i«iy t.ike the .h«igii of 
the larger .in-' ai-l i l.otuoniiiU it ilnu)i to tin-si-o 
tinuiri l. To .'ll tin eiiiitiiits of a eyiimliT you 

, iii iv. ti e Uiaiie '.I -, iiiultiidy it by the height and 
multiply timt liy 1)7851. 


AoVTpoi^jpO?. — 1. IViib.l’ilV .ihuur :o voir., hut it ^nfir. !ri 
deiH-ii Is oil the laiep. Not y er. hut OIU' on ao. u- 
mulators will apisiar in linn-. a. A waU'r-nintor to 
turn a 25 volt 'lynamn wuul'l eo-f alsmt Uh. You 
hail 1>otter write to Mr. A. W altou.Queen Aiioe 
Street. Stoke--iU-Trent. 4. This i* ratlier like asking 
w'heclier u pint of water can lie mmiu to till u quart 
jug. You will want a dynamo double the size. 

I>RY Battkuy Makin'o (C. H. B.).—This has been 
answered iu oitr columns lie.aps of times liefore. 
Refer to the artieles ou Electric Boll.-. 

AlUX- a. P.All.I.lK.—Y ou roiiM do it eertaiillv. h\ U-h’ 
ft ring motor or a “ Gristsuu" motor, nnd aeei.iuiu.i- 
tors, ill ft sinnll eaw lii hind tlie trieyele. Itiu the 
aceu'nulatnni would weigh nhout 2 ewt, alone, an l 
So would luiilto the Weight luid riiiuire more [■aiir. 
Moriviver all Trliicle- (iroinille l hv other than aiiiiiial 
puaer come iiiiil"r ti.o tiigliway and l-"'iin:'itlvi . 
Act. liv which a man tearry ing a red tlag. in.iperly 1 1 
must precisie the nwchiin; 2it yarls on foot, to gne 
warning of the aiiprom'li. Thi' •ih-r -1 is i,or tiie.\'‘e< 1 
two miles in town or vill.tge and Imir mile-ino|ien 
oountrv. In ivM't on to the 't.itute. the couuty an t 
borough BUthont.ei. have )Hr.\er to nmk'' bye-laft- 
rogulatiiiK the hour- during wliioli sueh vehiei. s 
may be u|ion tliehighuiiy. A lioeio'e i-.ilisi nsiiiire I. 
costing ilfi. Under the-'i cireiiinstanees it wmii 1 
be hardly worth while, would it? You eoui l h.vve 
the machine workH iiartly by eleetrieitv. up hill-, 
dkg., us uu auxiiiaiy tuiee, ivithuut •dl Iuum; Uravi- 
bftcks. 


€l. N. axdArthuh,— The beat ooloure*! plates of British 
birds’ effgi are in Soebohm’.s “ Britiali Birds," which 
coats aix guineas. There are good plates of some of 
the eggs In J. C. Atkiuaon's bMk, which la a cheap 
one, at several prices. Another book with coloured 
plates is that by H. O. Adams. Thou there Is Heu it- 
son's book and Morris's book, both old but fairly gotxl 
in colouring. The only complete set is. liowevcr, in 
Seebobm. We have tiad a coloured plate of eggs, 
but it lias been lung out of print. There is a full 
descriptive list, giving shape, measurement, niid 
colour in “Onr Country's Birds." Another liaudy 
book for collectors is Christy's "Birdsnestlng and 
Bird Skinning." Any of these books would be fur- 
warded by the natural history booksellers such os 
Wheldon, 58, Great Queen .Street, next freemasons* 
Hall, London, wlio would let you know prices, both 
new and secoDdliaud, on application. We ourselves 
have a second coloured plate of eggs now in pre¬ 
paration. 

A XiO.VDO.VEB.—1. At Rome you should do a.s Rome 
does. Pronunciation varies with locality: wliat is 
right in one country is wrong in iinotlior. The wnnl 
is merely a corruption of Livorno, which is the 
Italian name of the town. 2. To look urniimcntal 
and hold gloves and sundries. 

N. E. P.—There arc " guides " publi.shcsl for nearly nil 
examinations, giving examfiles of the pajHira. Ao. 
Your Ixwkselk-r can ^t these, or you may s<>e them 
in some Kree Libraries. The London Matriculation 
is generally rcckone'l- to tn the more dilllctiU of 
the two you oame.aud ranks higher. Write to head¬ 
quarters for a prospectus. 

Ayoiiiiia Da.s.—You would probably get such a list 
from W. S. Lincoln. 239, Iligli Holliorii. London. 
The curront coins of the world ore, however, subject 
to chaugc in more senses thau one. 

A Latin Scuoi.An.—The College of Priveptor." i.s in 
Bloomsbury iS<iuare. A letkT addre-.'ed to the 
HecrcUiry would doubtless procure you the iuforma- 
tion you want. 

r. W. TBOi.i*r.—“ Everyday Life on the lUilniad” 
coste two shitlings, and is obuinabic at 5C, i’.ater- 
noster Row, or through any bookseller. It was 
advertised in thelhstof books in the montidy part 
for June among those suitable for school libraries. 

Br.o Coi.i.RCTOR AND P. T. r.—Yon want the impossi¬ 
ble. A shilling book with ciil(i(ir('<l illustratiiiii’i of 
four liundrcd dilTcrent things is simply impossible. 
Sec uuswer to <1. N. and Artliur. 

Apprrstk'k.—T he address is the Sivretary. Tiisti- 
tutlon of Naval ArchlU-cw, .'i. Adelphi Terrace. 
Prom him you cim obtain conditiuus of membership. 

8. J. Pltjm-Mkr.—W e arc not emigration agents, nor do 
We supply pamphlets on colonial farming. Ton 
should api>lv to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
Bro^way, VTcstminstcr. 


Rkader CO. L. B.).—The highest score in a first class 
mateli is Dr. W. G. Grace’s 314 for JI.C.C. f. Kent at 
Canterbury in August lS7ti ; tlic liiglie.tit score io n 
couuty match is Dr. W. G. Grace's 318 not out, for 
Gloucestcrsliirc r. Yorkshire at Chcltenliam, in the 
same mouth of tlic some year. 

E. T.—You would find t lie“ Mlcrographic Dictionary " a 
most useful book for microscope work with the lower 
invcrtebrala. There is no cheap work ou the subject. 

L. G.’ C-o.—Wc liavc hud several articles on crypto¬ 
grams since you began to subscribe. You have ouly to 
look tiirougli your old indexes to find them. One 
article is reprinted in *' Indoor Games." 

S. WKLi-Jtn.—Pour some vegetable oil Into the bottle to 
the height at which you wish to crack it off, and 
then carefully stick a red hot poker Into the oil; but 
be prepared for the unexpectM. Another way is to 
soak a piece of knitting or crochet cotton or thick 
string iu spirits of wine, tic it round the bottle at 
the required place, and set fire to it. Wheti it has 
burnt out plunge the bottle instantly into a vessel of 
cold water. 

QVACKBN'.—All air gun Is all very well for short dis- 
tanoes but an ordinary fowling-piece, loadcil with 
small shot, is hotter. You mu.st have a licence ; and 
if yon shoot on other people's land without permission, 
you will get into trouble, whether you use air or 
powder. 

Doy Zalva ALV.vnKZ.—1. Tlie Imperial Institute is 
free on certain days, as you will see by the advertise- 
uienti" in the ne»v8pui>er#. 2. “The Lust of the 
I'uladius " has not yet appeared in book form. 

E. J. M.—Ail tlie indexes and coloured plates of the 
volumes you mention are outof print. You prolialily 
got tlicm’so cheap because they weru iucomfilote. 

GcxxKii.—If you want to iHComc n gunner in the navy 
you must bespu as a sci’oiid-cla.ss lioy. nnd enter tlio 
traiiiiug ship in the usual way. A gunner is a 
warrant officer, and rises fnim the ranks. 

Pkrcy Cih.p..—-A ssistant clerks in the navy serve 
afioat, and iu time, if all goes well, become pay¬ 
masters. 

E. F. G.—There is nothing more practic.al than the 
articles ou Model Steam Engines iu our “ Indoor 
Games.” 

To WIT, A BrcTci.r,—It 'Icpends entirely on the local 
byo-livws. \Ye should s,ay that a bicyclist has ccr- 
taialy no rigiit to leave hi.- niacliine onnttended in 
the public street for an milimiteil time; aixl we 
should also say that he has no business to i>«out with 
it after dark without a light, whether he b' riding it 
or not. Everytliing on wlieds out in the street .after 
dark should curry ii light, perambulators not ex¬ 
cepted ! There 1 ! 

D. CoULTOX.—The articles on luilian Clubs are iu tlie 
second part of our " Indoor Games." 


AgitiOAXPiA.—It depends entirely on your perionil 
fitness for the climate; and as the offer hu nwebei 
you, wc should say iliat if vour medical attendaot 
'p(ts.v.>s you, you should go. It isau oppoRunity that 
thoomiids would jump at. 

I. S. U.--1. Tlie Indian Staff Corps simply means the 
Indian army as for os the officers are coucenied. The 
name is misleading. II is a.s if you were to call sU 
the officers of the British army the British Stall 
Corps. S. There are two terms at Sandhurst, one 
beginning in tlio first week of September, the other 
begiunlng iu the first week of February; at th«Ktt» 
Ruccesoful can<lidates of the July and November 
examinations join the college. Tlie cadet stays at 
the college eighteen months, and during that time 
has to pass two examinations. S. You could not do 
better than get os a guide to all branches of the army 
the six-shilling book published by John Murrs.v. 
called “The Queen's Cotomissioo; how to ptep^ 
for it, iinw to obtain it. and how to use it: "dhi 
practical hints on the cost and prospects of a mllitarr 
career.” It is by Captain G. J. Yuuughusband. 

B«TO.—There are three peerage rolla those for Englaf'i- 
SouCland, and Irclaiiil. The Irish peers dect twenty- 
eight representatives, who remain in the Hoiise fot 
life, or (uitil resigiuition. The Scotch have sfxreon 
representatives, but tljese have to be elected at every 
gciK'ral election. 

Sfa Peki'KXTs* (C. Rose. Tlie Grove. Stratford) — 
Many thanks for specimens duly received. But Tuur 
snakes are /foA {I’-'lromgionidce). 

F. W. KU'OX (Chili).—1. It Is impis-Mble to give m 
full information on this subject in our eorrespondenw 
columns. Roughly speaking, the micnwcope li 
plai'i-vl horizontally, and the eyepiece inserted tn“ 
the front of the cam(nw. The object is tlieii focosW 
on the ground glvss. and the negiitive taken as 
You hod better send for numtxrs 157,161. and D') 
Work," from Messrs. Ca.'well A Co., l-udgste HllJ, 
LoDdou, B.C.. in which you will find full psrtlcnUri 
2. You might try the following bath: Piatinum 
ciiloride, 1 grain : acetate of soda. SO grains; waW. 
8 .iz«. This ought to give you black tones. >0“ 
must test the bath with litmus pniier liefore utmg. 
to see if it i.s neutral. Print rather deeji, ,and lea« 
in for some time. Plain salted lajier is used exi.-iiy 
like any other. Ifyoumeaoyoa want to sensitise « 
voiirscif. vou liad better revd n book like j 

"Moderu'Pliotogrniihy" ; there are loo many dvtaus 
to describe the process licre. 


PiioTocitApiitc EsuAROKMrsT.-1. Y(^ t the ctilarin- 
meuts are made from the small negatives, but 
roust not send In the same subject in two cls.s^ 
2. Vou can onhrge to a negative on paixT, aud lueu 
render the paper transparent by penneating it 
wax. (S.I.' article on eiiliirgemenfs in liart wv ^ 
oemiHT. 1892.) Nothing answers-inite so ^ 

fTluss. 3. Any sort of prmtlugp.-»per: ondprefefM'J 

moiiutcl. 








APLOAT IN A 
VOLCANO. 

A STORY OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAK. 

By David Ker, 

Author nf "Thf Tigtr Chitf 
t^f Burnuthy" " tVu-Yn 
Drptlu," rte. 


CUAPTEB Vni. — INTO 
THE lion's mouth. 

S O startling and un- 
accoontable in the 
eyes of the Qorgon't 
men 'n'as this sudden 
disappearance of their 
enemy just as she 
seemed to he fairly in 
their power, that the 
superstitions which 
Gerald’s words had 
driven away returned 
at once with tenfoid 
strenrth. No mortal 
vessel, they declared, 
could vanish in a 
moment and leave no 
trace behind ; and 
their bewilderment was 
fast deepening into a 
general “scare," when 
yir Richard’s cheery 
voice made itself hoard 
just in time. 

“Come, my lads,” 
cried he, “ don't be 
frightened about no> 
thing. Your prize- 
money's waiting for 
yon behind that rock, 
and to-morrow we’ll 
see if we can't find 
our way into it. This 
is the pirates’ nest, of 
which you’ve all heard; 
and it just shows how 
frightened of us they 
must be, to go and 
hide in a place like 
that, instead of fighting 
us fairly in the open. 
"We've run the fox to 
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his earth, as yon see; and what iw've 
got to do now LB to take good care that 
he don't get out again." 

Tbe coiniuander’s cheerful tone, bis air 
of perfect confidence, and his plain, 
common-sense explanation of the mystery 
that hod startled ^em, had their full effect 
upon the brave men who had followed 
him through countless dangers, and in 
whose eyes “ Danntless Dick " (as they 
affectionately called him) was the greatest 
man alive. 

The Gorgon was speedily made "snug" 
for the night, and then Blockstrop, having 
doubled the look-outs, and promised a 
reward to any man who should bring him 
word of any fresh movement among the 
pirates, retired to his cabin, where be 
called his officers and Jack Rogers to a 
council of war. 

Rogers was questioned more closely 
than before as to the ins and outs of tbe 
pirate stronghold, the number of men who 
neld it, and the nature and position of the 
one entrance which it possessed; after 
which ho was dismissed to bis quarters, 
very glad to get away. Then the others 
had a long talk, and decided to go in 
search of the one entrance to this island 
fortress as soon as it was light next 
morning. 

Beldom indeed was anything able to 
disturb Gerald FitzArthur enough to 
break bis night's rest. But that night 
he could not sleep, and wandered rest¬ 
lessly up and down the deck till dawm, 
looking lip at the mighty precipice that 
towered above him black and grim in 
the glorious tropical moonlight, and 
wondering whether his long-lost cousin 
were really hidden in its gloomy depths, 
while Captain Barton’s parrot kept up his 
spirits by screaming out every five 
minutes or so, in its most ear-piercing 
screech, " Kill him! no mercy ! " 

The long wished-for dawn came at last, 
and with the first gleam of sunrise the 
Gorgon lowered her galley, in the stem- 
sheets of which Gerald and Captain 
Barton took their places beside the 
commander, while among the eight men 
told off to man her was Jack Rogers. 

It was remembered long afterwards 
what strange unwillingness tbe ex- 
mutineer showed to enter the boat, and 
how he entered it at last (as an evewitness 
truly said) " as if the planks burnt his 
feet." 

This hesitation might naturally be 
ascribed to bis unwillingness to approach 
the stronghold of the ruffianly comrades 
whom he had betrayed, and who were 
tolerably certain to recognise him. But 
the superstition of tbe sailors gave to it 
a wilder and gloomier interpretation. 

" He knew what was a-comin’, mates, 
os sure as you’re bom !" old Johnson used 
to say solemnly, when he told the story 
to his friends in after years. “ Don’t go 
for to tell me he didn't, ’cause I’m eartain 
h3 did ! ” 

The nearer they came to it the more 
grim and threatening loomed the great 
n.as8 of black frowning rock overhead. 
It was evidently the crater of on extinct 
volcano, and the great black pit whence 
its destroying fires had spouted ages ago 
to blast and to kill, was a fit den for the 
cmel and murderous mffians who now 
held it. 

“They've got a sung hai'bour inside 


Owi\ ?kpef. 


there, I’ll be bound," said Blockstrop, 
“ and that’s where we shall find this fly¬ 
away brigautine. Queer idea, isn't it, 
being afloat inside a volcano ? Holloa t" 

There vvos a puff of smoke from tbe 
brow of the great cliff—a sharp report— 
the whistle of a bullet through the still 
air—and then a splash in the water close 
beside them. 

“That's a hint to ns to keep our 
distance," remarked Sir Richard, as CO0II3' 
as if nothing had happened; “ but we 
won’t, for all that. Anyhow, they haven’t 
been able to hoist any cannon up there, 
or they'd have begun peppering our gun¬ 
boat long ago. Row, Rogers," he added 
sharply to tbe ex-pirate, who, thinking 
that he had been recognised, and that 
his old comrades were firing specially at 
him, was looking rather nervous, “ what 
are you making faces at ? Did you never 
hear a bullet whistle before ? Keep a 
bright look-out, will you, and the moment 
you sight the entrance, sing out." 

A second shot answered his words, and 
the ball cut a splinter from tbe boat’s 
gunwale close to Gerald’s knee. 

“Well," said Gerald, “if 1 were that 
fellow’s captain, I'd give him four dozen 
lashes for being such a bad shot." 

The English sailors laughed in grim 
approval of FitzArthur's coolness, and 
bent to tbeir oars with a will. But 
hardly bad they pulled twenty strokes 
when they were checked by a shout from 
Jack Rogers, and, following his pointing 
finger with their eyes, they espied what 
seemed at first sight to be merely a streak 
of darker shadow'down tbe rugged face 
of the cliff. But presently it assumed tbe 
appearance of a crack, and then of a cleft, 
which seemed to end abruptly in the 
solid rock, till a nearer view mowed it to 
be merely the first bend of a narrow, 
zigzag entrance, through which a light 
vessel, if skilfully handled, might pass in 
with perfect safety. 

But although the biitrance was found, 
they were no nearer tbeir end than before. 
Were the gunboat to attempt to force her 
way in, tbe pirates could sink her without 
firing a shot, simply by hurling down 
rocks upon her from the precipices on 
either side. An attack with boats would 
be equally hopeless, for only one boat 
could enter at a time, and every man of 
the crew might be shot dead by unseen 
enemies from above, before half that 
deadly distance was traversed. As for 
starving out tbe enemy, they were much 
more likely to ba starved themselves, for 
Rogers h^ told them that inside this 
w^ of rock there was an islet covered 
with firuit trees; while no one knew better 
than Blockstrop that these waters 
swarmed with fish, and that tbe land¬ 
locked pool in this dead volcano was just 
one of the very places where they would 
be most certain to congregate. 

“ This will be a tough job, gentlemen," 
said Sir Richard, after cmefiiUy marking 
the exact position of the entrance; “but 
if I have to stick here for a twelvemonth, 
I won't let those villains escape me. 
They can’t get out so long os we're here 
in front of their door, that's one comfort. 
And now that we've seen all we want, 
we had better be getting back to the ship. 
Put her head about, lads, and pull away." 

Three or four shots bad been fired at 
them while they were surveying the 
entrancai without doing any more damage 


than grazing Captain Barton’s shoulder 
and stripping the gold braid from one of 
Blockstrop's epaulettes. But now several 
more pirates appeared on the brow of tbe 
precipice, who, seeing that tbe boat was 
gliding swiftly away from them, and 
would soon be beyond the range of their 
pieces, set up a fierce yell and fired a 
volley. 

The crackle of the guns from above 
was answered by a sharp cry from below, 
and Jack Rogers, letting drop his oar. 
fell heavily backwards into the bottom of 
the boat, shot through the heart. 

“ It's the hand of God! ’’ muttered old 
Johnson, shaking his hoary head solemnly. 
“ There were twelve men aboard this hero 
boat, and one traitor among 'em all, same 
as Judas Iscariot among tbe twelve 
Apostles; and he's the only one that’s got 
killed." 

But the more practical Blockstrop was 
well pleased at the removal of this treache¬ 
rous ruffian, now that he could be of no 
further use; and be saw the traitor’s body 
vanish into tbe sea with no other feeling 
except that it was “ a very good rid¬ 
dance." 

“ The best thing we csui do now,” said 
he, when they got on board again, “ is to 
keep cruising roxmd this nest of theirs, 
and watch it day and night; and then, if 
they come out, we’ll blow them to bits, 
and if they don’t come out, they can’t do 
any mischief, so that either way the sea 
will be clear of them for the present. 
Then, perhaps, by-and-by, we might 
manage to mt^e a gunpowder mine in the 
side of that rook, and blow their castle 
about tbeir ears." 

“ But if you do that," objected Gerald, 
“ you’ll kill poor Cousin Harry too—that’s 
to say, if he's really there ; and tbe thing 
to do now is to find out whether he's there 
or not.” 

“ And how on earth are we to find out," 
growled Blockstrop, “when the fellows 
won't even talk to us except through the 
moLiths of muskets ? ” 

“ Well," said Gerald, as quietly as if he 
were only offering to poet a letter, “ I 
think the bMt plan will m for me just to 
go in there and ask." 

Cool and hardheaded as Sir Richard 
was, he fairly started out of bis seat at 
this astounding suggestion, while even 
Captain Barton stared till his eyes were 
as round as saucers. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Fitz¬ 
Arthur,” said the commander, in a voice 
w'hich sounded as if some one were chok¬ 
ing him, “ that you really think of ven¬ 
turing alone in that den of murderers, 
and asking them if your cousin's there?" 

“ Why not ? ’’ inquired Gerald, as com¬ 
posedly as ever. 

“ Why not ? ’’ echoed Blockstrop, look¬ 
ing all round bim in a kind of desperation, 
as if appealing to a shocked universe 
against this extraordinary madman. 
“ Here’s a fellow who wants to go single- 
handed into a den of pirates, right among 
a gang of the savagest cut-throats on tbe 
face of the earth, and then goes and asks, 
‘Why not ? ’ ” 

“You’ll be killed before you have a 
chance to say a word to ’em—that’s 
‘ why not,’" put in Captain Barton, re¬ 
gaining his voice at len^h. 

“And I'll tell you what, Mr. Fitz¬ 
Arthur,” went on Blockstrop, "no man 
shall commit suicide aboard this craft 
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while I command her; and as this plan of 
yonr.s is no better than a suicide, 1 don’t 
mean to let you carrs’ it out.” 

FitzArthur gave no sign of having 
even heard him till the last words were 
spoken, when he suddenly drew himself 
up to his full height, and faced his two 
companions with an air of quiet dignity 
so different from his usual easy good- 
humour, that to their startled eyes their 
pleasant boyish Gerald seemed to grow 
into Lord Barrendown on the spot. 

” Sir Richard Blockstrop,” said he, with 
a tone and manner that overawed the 
bluff old sailor in spite of himself, “ we 
have been good friends hitherto, and I hope 
we shall not have to disagree now. If 
you object to my carrying out my plans 
aboard your ship, I must ask you to let 
me land on the nearest island, where I 
can a^t for myself; for carry them 
out I must and will. But I hope it need 
not come to that, for I think 1 shall be 
able to show you not only that my plan is 
possible, but that it may help you in deal¬ 
ing with these pirates.” 

The last words calmed down Blockstrop 
(who was beginning to bristle up at Fitz- 
Arthur’s commanding tone), and he lis¬ 
tened attentively as Gerald went on : 

” You know that Indian boat on the 
forecastle, with the light mast and sail ? 
Well, suppose I take it, push off from the 
ship in the dork, and appear at daylight 
coming round the other side of the rock 
as if I’d run across from one of the other 
islands. Then I hoist that secret signal 
of theirs that Jack Rogers gave us, and 
make straight for the entrance. They’ll 
never dream of my belonging to you 
when they see me dressed as a landsman, 
and in a boat just like one of these native 
canoes, and when they hail me I’ll tell 
'em that I want to see their captain, and 
that I’ve come on business that may 
mean a good big heap of money to them 
all. Let them alone to give me free 
admittance after that ; and when I'm 
once inside, let me alone to tell them that 
they’ve been betrayed by one of their own 
gang, and that there are more traitors in 
their comp if they only knew where to look 
for them, and that if they don't look sharp 
and surrender they’ll all wake up one 
fine morning and find themselves 
banged! " 

The two veteran seamen listened in 
silent amazement while their com¬ 
panion—a mere boy compared with 
them—expounded so easily and so cheerily 
a plan compared with which the most 
desperate venture that they had ever 
known was as nothing. At length 
Blockstrop said: 

“ I can’t deny, Mr. FitzArthur, that 
your plan of making these rogues suspect 
each other of treachery, and setting them 
quarrelling among themselves, would be 
an immense help to us if it could be 
done; but-” 

“ Well, we can talk about that later on, 
Sir Richard,” said Gerald, in hts old, 
pleasant manner. ” Suppose wo hold a 
council of war upon it after breakfast, and 
then, if you’ll give mo the benefit of yonr 
valuable experience as to how the thing 
is to be done, I shall be very much 
obliged to you.” 

This skilful compliment, conplcd with 
the quiet, matter-of-course assumption 
that the thing wat to be done, did more 
to win Blockstrop over than any number 


of grave arguments co^ild have done. The 
council was held directly after breakfast, 
and it ended in Gerald getting full 
permission to carry out his plan as he 
thought best. 

“ There he is ! I see his boat coming 
round the point,” said Blockstrop, as 
he and Barton stood side by side on 
the Ooryon's poop at daybreak next 
morning, looking anxiously for Gerald 
Fitz.Arthur, who had glided away into 
the darkness on his perilous mission two 
hours before. 

“Up go his colours,” cried Barton,as 
a small red flag with a black shark's head 
on it—the private ensign of the pirate 
band, which Gerald had got from Jack 
Rogers—was seen to flutter out from the 
single mast of the little boat. “He’s 
none too soon with ’em, for I see some 
of the scamps mustering on the brow of 
the cliff, and they’ve got guns in their 
hands too.” 

Not only had they guns in their hands, 
but Sir Richard could see through 
his glass that some of those guns were 
pointed straight at Gerald’s boat. The 
two gazers held their breath, and bent 
forward to watch whether the pirates 
would fire or not. If they did so, Gerald’s 
fate was sealed, fer he was now within 
easy musket-range, and there was already 
light enough to give his foes a sure aim. 
But the sentinels on the rock had evidently 
seen and recognised the shark fiag, for 
in another moment they were seen to lower 
their levelled muskets, and while some 
of them made signs to Gerald to advance, 
several others disappeared suddenly from 
the brow of the cliff, as if they had gone 
down to meet his arrival. 

“ All right so far,” muttered Blockstrop, 
drawing a long breath of relief; for this 
handsome, lighthearted lad had taken a 
stronger hold upon his stont heart than 
he would have cored to own. Bnt when 
Gerald's boat came close to the fatal 
entrance, and then passed slowly into its 
gloomy shadow os ii going down into the 
grave, Sir Richard clenched his hands 
till the knuckles grew white, and muttered 
hoarsely through his set teeth : 

“ God send the poor boy safe back 
again I ” 

Gerald himself, fearless though he was, 
felt a kind of chill strike upon his bold 
heart as he went deeper and deeper into 
that awful chasm, on either side of which 
the vast black precipices towered up for 
hundreds of feet, shutting out the day¬ 
light, and leaving nothing visible bnt a 
tiny streak of pale blue sky &r overhead, 
while from the stmless caverns beneath 
came the hollow roar of unseen waters, 
rolling unchecked where the foot of man 
had never trod. 

Just at the narrowest part of the terrible 
passage he heard a hoarse shout from 
several voices at once, and found himself 
in front of a strong wooden barrier, half 
bridge and half palisade, upon which stood 
several wild figures armed to the teeth, 
whose coarse forms and hideous faces 
looked doubly grim in the cheerless twi¬ 
light of that gloomy chasm. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked the fore¬ 
most of the gang, a huge burly ruffian, 
with a tattered red han^erchief twisted 
round his shaggy black head. 

“To come in, to be sure,” answered 
Gerald, rightly judging that the best way 


of dealing with such men was to seem 
perfectly cool and at bis ease. “ Just get 
that wooden gridiron of yours out of mw 
way, will you ? I shall catch cold if I sit 
hero long.” 

The pirates looked bewildered for a 
moment (as well they might), and then 
broke into a hoarse laugh. 

“ You’re a cool hand,” grunted the first 
man. “ Where did you git hold of our 
flag?” 

“ That’s a secret which I can only tell 
to your captain,” said FitzArthur. “ I’ve 
come here on purpose to see him upon 
very important business—business that 
may end in a pot of money for each of 
you all round.” 

At tlie word “ money ” the sullen eyes 
of these human wolves lighted up with a 
gleam of greedy joy. 

“ That sounds something like ! ” cried 
one; “ but how are we to know that you 
ain’t foolin' us ? Tell us all about it, or 
we won’t let yon in.” 

“ I won’t tell you one word,” replied 
Gerald, firmly, “ until I’ve seen your 
captain.” 

“You ioon't, eh ? ” growled the black¬ 
haired giant; and, scrambling down the 
woodwork, he leaped into the boat, and 
placed the point of his drawn cutlass 
against Gerald’s breast. “ Come now. 
yoimg feller, none o’ yer nonsense—out 
with the whole story this minute, or I’ll 
send this tiling slap through you ! ” 

Gerald brushed aside the sharp blade 
with his bare hand, as carelessly as if be 
were only flipping away a fly, and said as 
coolly os ever: 

“ Take care, my good fellow—you might 
hurt mo 1 ” • 

Again the savage crew laughed loudly, 
and a gaunt, sallow, black-bearded 
Frenchman was heard to mutter with a 
grin: 

“ It is von brave lad, this—I likes him ! ” 

“Come along in, then, if you will 
come,” said the big man, as the barrier 
opened in the middle, and swung slowly 
back to either side, “ and go and see the 
cap'n if yon wont to, though it's my belief 
you'll be shot if you do 1 ” 

With this comforting assurance to speed 
him, and two more of the pirates to keep 
him company, Gerald went forward 
(directed by his strange comrades) through 
the windings of the gloomy passage, and 
burst all at once into the sxmlit brightness 
of a scene that recalled his childish 
dreams of Fairyland. 

Before him lay a smooth sheet of clear, 
bright water fiilly half a mile broad, 
fri^ed like a picture in the dark wall of 
encircling cliff, beneath the mighty preci¬ 
pices of which the famous brigantine, as 
she lay at anchor, looked a mere toy. lu 
the centre lay a low islet, one dense mass 
of dark green breadfruit trees and banana 
palms, beneath the glossy leaves of which 
the golden fruit could be seen banging in 
rich clusters. Gerald looked from ibis 
paradise to the foul and brutal faces of 
the ruffians who inhabited it, and felt a 
thriU of anger and disgust which he had 
hard work to conceal. 

Just os they approached the nearest 
point of the wooded island, the pirates 
signalled to him to run close in. Gerald, 
breaking off the hints of treachery and 
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faUe comrades which he had been skil- 
iully throwing out (and which evidently 
made a deep impression upon his savage 
hearers), obeyed, and the three pirates 
leaped ashore. 

“Yonder's the captain’s quarters,” said 
the black-haired man, pointing to an 
isolated rock about a hundred yards off, 
crested with clustering trees, through 
■which peeped the corner of a small 
thatched hut. “ He’s given orders that 
nobody’s to disturb him, and he snys he’ll 


kill any man as does it; so, if you want 
to be killed, walk in—it's more'n we'rt 
a-going to do.” 

Without a moment's hesitation, Gerald 
made for the rock, shot his boat in imder 
the embowering branches, and, springing 
up a flight of rude steps, entered the low 
doorway of the hut, inside which stood a 
tall man in sailor dress, with his back 
turned. At Gerald’s entrance he wheeled 
sharply round, and the two men stood 
face to face. 


As their eyes met, the pirate captain 
gave a start, and his dark &ce tt^ed 
white to the very lips, while Gerald re¬ 
coiled as if from a blow. This leader of 
pirates—this man of blood and crime— 
this fell destroyer whose verj' name was 
the terror of every peaceful trader in the 
South Pacific—was his own missing 
cousin, Henry FitzArthur, whom he had 
sought so long and so earnestly, only to 
find him ihui I 

(Tobe Mnlinued.) 
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K sped the term 
to its end, and 
the Christmas 
holidays were 
as delightful as 
tliey always are. 

And now I 
must ask per¬ 
mission to take 
a very broad 
jump, rendered 
necessary by the 
demajids of time 
atul space. It 
i.s no lessa jump 
than from tlte 
first to the la4 term of Angus Alroy's 
career at Aiuamla College. 

All througli tiiat career things had gone 
as smoothly wirh liim as could have been 
ho])ed. A b ly of his character was bound 
more or less to provoke the animosity of 
coarse-graiuod idle spirits. Angus liad to 
endure hnvdiic.ss like other boys, and tlie 
petty vexations which made up liis pro¬ 
cess of tribulation often bowed his soul 
to the dust. Many a doleful letter did 
he write to Alan Sinclair, concerning 
troubles which harassed his peace of miud. 
Trivial they were, no doubt, in comparison 
with other troubles of a really serious 
nature, but none the les.s were they flames 
of the refiner's fire, in which the pure gold 
of a boy’s characlor is cleansed fi’um dross. 

The outpourings of his heart always 
brought a response full of true sympathy 
and strong minly counsel fi'om -4lim Sin¬ 
clair. Angus never wrote in such a strain 
to his father : his letters home were always 
bright and hopeful. There was an under¬ 
standing betw'een the two friends that all 
confidences wore strictly sacred as the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

Meantime earnest onergv- of purpose 
had carried Angus on a flowing stream of 
upward progress through the school, and 
he was now at the top of the sixth class. 
Furthermore, acting on the advice of his 
friend, he had turned his attention to 
cricket, availing himself of every oppor¬ 
tunity to improve in the noble game, and 
devoting all the enthusiasm of his nature 
to its accomplishment. The result was 
fully worthy of the pains bestowed. 

Angus at the beginning of his last 
summer term was a good all-round 
cricketer—batting in correct style, bowling 


CHAPTER xxvr.—A CRICKET MATCH, 
medium pace with plenty of “ work ” on 
the ball, and active in the field. 

The discipline of cricket had gone far 
to develop in him manliness of character, 
and his proficiency in the game had done 
much to win him greater respect among 
tliose of his schoolfellow’s who. while 
sneering at everything connected with 
intellectual merit, were not slow to admire 
athletic excellence of every description. 

In appearance and stature .\ngus had 
developed during the lapse of years in a 
striking manner. He was now six feet in 
height, upright, broad, and strong. The 
remarkable attractiveness of his face in 
boyhood liad sobered into a typo of manly 
beauty no less noticeable. He was just 
as true to the silver whistle as of yore. 

Never for a day had he ceased to wear 
it, regarding it with almost superstitious 
reverence. The legend Al Hoy had 
grown with his growth till its efficacy 
enwrapped liis soul and attended him at 
all times like the genius of Socrates. But 
more than all. a strong religious sense 
had been brought to bear upon his single 
determination to do all for the glory 
of the King. The spirit of Christianity 
burnt strong in his soul; the words of 
his favourite liymn expressed the one ab¬ 
solute auu of his hfe : 

‘■Figljt ttie jfooil fijrht with all thy mieht," &c. 

It was impossible that his strong indi¬ 
viduality of character, his noble purpose, 
bis unblemished example, could fail to 
make their mark; and his influence in 
the college was recognised by all who had 
its interests really at heart. 

Bobby’s utter incapacity as a scholar 
had been so thoroughly proven before tlie 
probationary year had elap.sed, that the 
warden, despairing of his ever passing 
muster before the governors, prevailed 
upon the doting mother to avoid the 
indignity of his rejection. Bobby ac¬ 
cordingly evaporated from the scene, and 
went to hide his thick head in the seclu¬ 
sion of a private tutor’s home, down in a 
pleasant vicarage on the banks of the 
Thames. Tlie clergyman professed to 
liave wrouglit miracles with backward 
boys. He now had a good opportunity 
for proving his ability in tliat direction. 

It was a cloudless morning in July, with 
the softest breath of Favonius tempering 
the fragrant beat of hay and clover in the 


broad meadows which lay beyond the 
river. The cricket ground at Amanda 
College, newly mown, presented that 
peculiarly 6educti>e appearance always 
noticeable to a lover of the gome. Angus 
Alroy and Farquharson, captain of the 
eleven, dressed in white flannels, straw- 
hats, and light-blue blivzers (for one of the 
innovations introduced by Mrs. Camborne 
had been to alter the school colours from 
military scarlet to light-blue), were stroll¬ 
ing across the level green in company 
with the college professional, to select a 
wicket for a match which was to be 
played that day against the towm. It was 
always a very pleasant match when 
weather permitted. The town club was 
coinpobcd chiefly of gentlemen, and the 
ladies always mustered in their prettiest 
dres^ies to see and to be seen ; while their 
brothers and lovers and lathers and 
others followed in their wake to sliare the 
enjoyment. 

liut to Angus Alroy, who had played 
for the eleven all the season, tltis match 
promised to be specially interesting, for 
Alan Sinclair had been invited on a visit 
by Dr. and Mrs. Camborne, and was to 
play for tlie town. 

The match proved unusually attractive. 
The concourse of spectators was fashion¬ 
able and appreciative, the cricket was of 
a brilliant tt-pe. The ground was in 
splendid condition for nm-getting; and 
as all tlie big hits were boundaries, large 
scores were obtainable with a modicum 
of fatigue and in a minimum of time. 
The school lost the toes, and their oppo¬ 
nents took innings. 

Wien Alan Sinclair walked from the 
pavilion to the wicket, a sensation of keen 
excitement thrilled the heart of Angus 
Alroy. The two friends had often played 
cricket together in past holidays, for 
Sinclair had formed aclub at Balmwortliy, 
whereof he was president, captain, and 
professional. He had thus been able to 
keep up his cricket, which hod always been 
of a first-class character. 

Sinclair walked to the wicket with the 
air of one who meant business. There 
was a quiet confidence in the way he took 
guard, and handled his bat, and looked 
round to mark the position of the field. 
Angus watched him witli a conflict of 
emotional sentiment—admiration, emula¬ 
tion, a desire to see him win applause, a 
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desire to baffle him in the interests of the 
school. Sinclair knew that liberties were 
not to be taken with his friend’s bowling, 
which had a nasty “ break,” and varied 
constantly in pitch and pace. He there* 
fore played the first over without attempt¬ 
ing to get a run. The bowler at the 
other end was fast, \vith plenty of arm 
but little head. The balls camo down at 
a tremendous pace, and throe of them 
were sent to the bounds for four—one to 
leg, one a magnificent forward drive, one 
a grand cut behind the wicket. Great 
was the cheering among the visitors, and 
with good cause, for if anything can 
appeal to the heart of a British sportsman, 
it is the masterful pimishment of good 
bowling in a cricket match. Over followed 
over. Angus did all he knew, and 
certainly escaped in great measure the 
severe treatment which Sinclair inflicted 
on his colleague. Two wickets had fallen 
since Sinclair went in—one caught at 
point, the other dismayed to sec his 
middle stump spin like a wheel down to 
long-stop. 

“ I think we had better change you 
after another over, Alroy,” said Farquhar- 
son. 

Angus tried his utmost with the last 
five balls. Sinclair could only wait for 
the first three and play them with caution; 
the fourth he snicked through the slips for 
two. The bowler, as a forlorn hope, pitched 
a slow ball well up, with no break on at 
all, and, hitting with all his might, Sin¬ 
clair drove it over the bowler’s head with 
what was afterwards admitted to be tlie 
hardest and cleanest stroke ever witnessed 
upon the college ground. He did not run, 
as it was a boundary, but watched tlie ball 
diminmhiug in distance as it clcoxed the 
elms, with just a flash of amusement in 
his eye and a flush of triumph on his 
cheek. The applause was deafening— 
the college team joining in it with generous 
admiration. 

The next over was a cpiict one, and the 
bowler who relieved Angus with his first 
ball bowled Sinclair’s leg-stump. His 
eighty-six had been a faultless display of 
all-round hitting and perfect defence. 
Amanda’s sons vied with the assembled 
company in clapping the hero, and Alroy’s 
pride in his fidend’s triumph eclipsed the 
shadow of his mortification in not having 
been able to achieve the dislodgmeut of 
that leg-stitinp. 

As Sinclair left the pavilion after de¬ 
positing his panoply, he was adiiressed by 
a gentleman standing near. He was of 
medium height, well-built and well- 
dressed, with grey hair, aquiline nose, 
black moustache streaked with grey, and 
clean-shaven cheeks and chin. 

“ Allow me to thank yoti, sir, for a 
genuine treat. I never remember to 
have seen a finer innings; that last hit was 
magnificent I ” 

” Oh,” .:aid Sinclair, ” you are very 
kind, sir. It is a beautiful wicket, and, in 
fact, I thoroughly enjoyed myself. Are 
you a cricketer? ” 

“I have played in my time,” answered 
the stranger, “ and though I never was 
much of a hand at the game, 1 know how 
to appreciate good cricket. What a 
charming ground this is! I have only 
been a week in Milburnham; I suppose 
1 might be allowed to look over the 
college bnildings ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir. If you will accept my 


services I shall be mucli pleased to 
show 3’ou over the college after the 
match.” 

You are most kind.” replied the 
stranger, “ and I gratefully accept the 
offer. Allow me to give you my card.” 
Sinclair read the name Mr. A. G. 
Staunton—“and may I ask whom I have 
the pleasure of addressing ? ” 

“ Sinclair is my name—I am staying 
with the warden. If you will excuse me, 
I must leave you for the present—I see 
there is only one wicket to fall before I 
shall have to field, ^^'e draw at 6 . 15 , 
Shall I look for you here ? ” 

‘‘ If you will, and many thanks.” 

The imiings closed for. 234 nms. The 
college boys batted well, but were out¬ 
matched at every point of the game. 
Their total reached 126 , towards which 
Angus contributed 32 , being bowled with 
a “bailer” by his friend Alan Sinclair. 

The match was o'ver, and the company 
began slowly to leave the field. Angus 
had joined tlie warden’s party, for 
Mrs. Camborne bad asked him in to 
tea. 

“ Come just as you are, Angus. I do so 
like the cricket costume. The light-blue 
is so becoming, and reminds me of the 
summer sky. .Ynd do ask Farquharson to 
come too. I am so sorry we did not win 
the match, but Mr. Sinclair was too good 
for us. Mr. Sinclair, you really ought 
not to have punished the bowling so 1 
You should have let Angus bowl j’ou 
ont! ” 

' “That would have been very wrong, 
Mrs. Camborne,” said Alan, laughing ; 
“ but it was all I could do to prevent the 
catastrophe. If Angus had only bowled 
that last ball, 3 011 know, it would haA’O 
been all up with my leg-stump. The 
glorious uncertainty of cricket is proverbial. 
But here, I am forgetting an appoiutment. 
Excuse me, I must look up a v isitor who 
wants to see over the college, and I pro¬ 
mised to take him round.” 

“ Oh, then, pray ask him in to tea when 
3*ou have finished.” 

Sinclair thanked her, and went in 
search of Mr. Stniinton, whom he found 
at the appointed place. He look him a 
rapid but compreliensive tour through tlio 
college, and finally brought him to the 
warden's drawing-room, wliere beauty 
and fashion were already gathered to the 
cool refreshment of peaches and grapes, 
strawberries and cream, ices, and snch 
like luxuries of dainty smnmer fare. 

The room was alive with conversation. 
Youth and mirth mingled with the sobrietj’ 
of matured age. It was a delight to Mrs. 
Camborne to rally guests around her of 
varied kind on these festal summer after¬ 
noons. Her drawing-room lent itself 
to the occasion, splendidly proportioned, 
elegantly furnished, radiant wim all that 
taste and art could do for its adornment. 
And Mrs. Camborne, perfectly dressed, 
moved about conscious that she was not 
least among its ornaments—like Monna 
Giovauna, 

‘•.Pacing in saU’oi rolies the ‘tatuol hall, 
llcrscit (lie -tatvlio-t statue among all," 

There was an oriel window opposite the 
fire-place, and a cosy hexagonal recess 
with a comer view of the cricket-field and 
river and blue distance. The same n»se- 
ate hue that had cliaraeterised the little 
drawing-room at Myrtle Dene was repro¬ 


duced in the more palatial apartment 
by careful arrangement of diaplianous 
draperies which ditl’uscd tlie soft radiance 
of rose. 

Mrs. Camborne flitted about her 
beautiful room, speaking to luauy, umking 
all feel at their ease. Angus and Farr[u- 
barson dispensed the fniit on silver dishes 
among the company. 

Mrs. Camborne made herself particularly 
agreeable to the stranger, whom she 
was pleased to coii-sicler interesting and 
distinguished in face and figure. “ I 
hope 30U were pleased with what .you 
saw of the college, Mr. Staunton,” she 
said. 

•* Very much so, madam,” ho replied. 
“ E\ erything is perfect, and the boys aro 
much to be envied.” 

“ I think it is a beautiful place,” said the 
lady, ” and the brilliant sunshine we have 
enjoy ed lately enhances its beauty. Are 
you making a long stay in Milbum- 
Iiam ? ” 

” I have taken a small house for a couple 
of months. My visit to England is over 
at the end of September, when wcsail for 
Australia: that is mj’ hcine,” 

How very interesting! I have always 
wished to meet some one who know 
Australia ; that coiitiuent has a peculiar 
fascination forme—but I need not trouble 
you with the reason.” 

“ -Ml I pray do not rouse my curiosity 
only to disappoint it. Have you friends 
out there ? ” 

“ Xo, my reason is not so deep as that; 
it is only a mother's foolish vanity; 
but-” 

.\ud then, with manv pretty hesitations 
of dittidence, sho told how Bobby had won 
a scholarship in the college mainly on 
the merits of a map of Australia, which 
the examiners considered unique. Mr. 
Stamiton expressed bis admiration of tlio 
achievement. 

The lady passed on, to slicd the beam¬ 
ing grace of her pleasantness upon other 
guests; and Mr. Statmton, having received 
some fruit at the hands of Angus Alroy, 
detained him for a few moments in con¬ 
versation. 

“ I must thank j'ouandj’otir companions 
for the treat of witnessing some first-rato 
cricket this altcmoon, Mr. Alroy. I sup¬ 
pose 5 0U plaj' a great deal ? ” 

Yes, sir; w o generally have two 
matches a week, and practiseeveryoveiung 
on other dajs. I hope wo shall have the 
pleasure of seeing 3011 on the ground 
again. There's a mutch next Tluirsday 
against the regiment quartered at Helms- 
worth.” 

“ Thank you. I shall hope to be pre¬ 
sent. It is really eDjo3ablc to sec cricket 
under such ogrccablo circumstances. 
HaA e 3’ou been lung in the colkgo ? ” 

*• Nearly five years— and this is my last 
term, I am sorry to i‘ft3'.” 

“ That’s right. It is a good thing for a 
school to have snch a loyiU son. May I 
a-'>k where 3’our homo is ? 'f 

“ My father’s place is Alroy Court.” 

“ I have heard of Sir Manuadnke Al¬ 
roy,” said Mr. Staunton. “It is a well- 
known name, and I am proud to have 
made the acquaintimce of his son.” 

Angus was somewhat embarrassed how 
to answer, but was rescued by the wardet^ 
who at that moment come up to greet Mr. 
Staunton. 

{To beconlinurd.) 
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A s wc gaiued the summit, a bitter wind 
struck us fuU in the teeth, covering 
horse and man with feaUiers of hying snow. 
I shielded my eyes with my hand and gazed 
eagerly before me. Right ahead, scarce six 
bowshots distant in the valley below, I saw 
the ted gable-roofs and pointed turrets of a 
tittle town surrounded by a high wall; and 
in the midst, overlooking all other buildings, 
roso a massive grey tower. On the roof 
thereof was reared a great engine, having 
two short uprights with a stout beam laid 
across their tops, and between them a lofty 
vod pointing upw'ards. 

** ’Tis a strong fortress enough,” said my 
companion, answering my look of wonder. 
“ Yon machine atop was des ised for my lord 
the Sieur by a cunning man of Italy, where¬ 
with to cast great stones to a hair’s breadth 
two furlongs’ length and more. Therefore 
the townsfolk call it le Diable de la Castell 
Vilaine, for they go in great terror of it.” 

Rowing our necks and knees into the like¬ 
ness of the most miserable of serfs, we made 
for a high gateway in the wall, flanked by 
two round towers ; but as our feet rang upon 
the drawbridge, a burly, black-visaged warder 
barred the path and smote me hatlings across 
the face ^7ith a huge partisan, crying in a 
'villainous Norman patois, “ Hola, St. Denys, 
who comes here ? ” I fell hastily back, and 
my comrade took up the word with a true 
beggar's whine. “ Poor peasants are we, 
good sir, and serfs of the lord of the castle. 
Yester-morn a great company of pigs of 
Englishmen sacked and burned our home¬ 
stead, so that we hardly escaped with life; 
but one of their number, being drunken with 
wine, fell from his horse and all to-brakc his 
skull, and his horse hed away out of hand. 
Which horse we caught afterward, and bound 
our little store of firewood on his back, and 
now bring both beast and faggots for the 
service of our liege lord.” 

The warder snorted in high disdain. ‘‘By 
the evil one, ye come at good time, for your 
lord is in parlous need of horses, and yon 
faggots will serve bravely for the meiry 
bontire in the market-place to-day. Pass in, 
ye sidy fools. Little enough they gain who 
bring bones to the Dog.” . 4 nd with these 
-ominous words sounding in our ears we 
hastened through the gates into the main 
street of the town. 

It was a narrow, stifling lane, paved with 
rough stones and lined on either hand by 
squalid wooden houses with overhanging 
gables that hid the sky. Not a living soul 
was to be seen ; but somewhere in front we 
heard a distant sound of many voices. No 
sooner had we turned a corner and were out 
of sight of the gate, than the arclier, without 
a word, dived sharply into a little side-alley, 
se narrow that two men could not walk 
abreast; and I followed blindly, feeling like 
a mouse in a trap. Having led the horse uo 
little distance through a maze of passages, 
he paused under a low archway and knocked 
thrice at a massive door. It was opened by 
a blear-eyed and withered old crone, with 
whom be whispered long and earnestly. 
Entering at last, I found myself in a little 
covered yard, littered with straw, having on 
the further side a great gate hnnly barred. 

After carefully f^astening the door behind 
os, my comrade, with never a word, unbound 
the bundle of faggots and aided me to brace 
my armour on. “Let come what may,” I 
thought, “ I shall not be slain unknightly 
Md naked ; ” and with harness on back and 
swoitl in band 1 felt confident against a 
world in arms. 

From the other side of the great gate came 
incessantly a subdued roar of loot and voices; 
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AH IDTIL FROM FROISSART. 

CUAPTER II. 

and in a low voice I inquired of the archer 
what this might mean. 

For all reply he pointed to a door in the 
wall; and passing through it and up a wind¬ 
ing staircase, I found myself above the gate 
in a turret-chamber pierced with loopholes. 
Below me lay the market-place of the town, 
bounded on my left by the castle wall, and 
on the other three sides by crowded houses 
chequered with timber and stone. On the 
further side facing me opened a street, and 
market-place and windows were filled with a 
ragged and starveling throng of countryfolk. 
For the moat part the assemblage was com¬ 
posed of old men and women and children, 
all with the same cowed and sullen air, and 
all with wide eyes fixed upon a rude wooden 
platform in the very centre of the place. I 
too stared wonderingly at the thing. It was 
a scaffold, hung with block; layers of brush¬ 
wood and faggots were piled bweatb, and it 
was pierced through the middle by an up¬ 
right stake. Even as the accursed purpose 
of it Hashed into my mind, a great bell in 
the castle began to toll. 

My vrhole heart grew sick with sudden 
horror to think that the noble demoiselle so 
foully doomed to a shameful death must 
needs be listening to her own knell. Look¬ 
ing round I found the ar'^her at my elbow. 

’Tis but one hojr of the clock to noon,” he 
said, “ and even now the to^^'n gates are being 
closed. It behoves me to make sure of the 
keys ”—and he was gone without another 
word. 

Albeit he had little to gain by betraying 
me, I felt a moment’s mistrust of bis good 
faith; but, true or false, there was no calling 
him back, and I returned perforce to my 
watch. The crowd thickened fast, and, cie 
many minutes had pcsiHl, the grim silence 
which had hitherto reigned within the castle 
was broken by the blast of a horn, and a 
hollow murmur cf expectation ran round the 
square. 

Halfway along the bare rampart a postern 
gate was suddenly thrown open, giring pas¬ 
sage to three files of mounted men-at-arms, 
one and all shrouded in long black cloaks. 
Straight towards the scaffold they paced and 
formed into line behind it. Again the bom 
sounded, and the deserted battlements were 
at once alive with crossbowmen, Genoese, os 
I took them to be, with their swarthy face.s 
and shining teeth, and some few pikemen 
strode carelessly afoot round the market¬ 
place, beating the crowd back with the butt- 
euds of their lances. At a third blast of the 
horn a dead silence fell on the crowd, and a 
tall knight, heavily armed in complete steel, 
with vizor closed, issued from beneath the 
shadow of the gate. It needed not the mas¬ 
tiff's head upon hia helmet and shield to tell 
me that I saw the hell-hound himself, Sir 
Piers le Chien; and yet 1 gave him little 
notice, for close behind walked one, the sound 
of whose dear name even now makes my old 
pulses leap. 

She was clad In a long robe of sackcloth ; 
her nut-brown hair fell in waves to her waist, 
and her bare hands clasped a crucifix. Mere 
girl as she was. there was that in her face 
and bearing which brought to my mind an 
altar-piece which I bad seen at Caen por¬ 
traying Our Lady of Tears; and so great 
was her beauty and the sorrow in her sweet 
eyes, which had wept till they could weep no 
more, that even the rude soldiery were 
silenced. Only the horseman nearest me 
turned and jested coarsely with bis neigh¬ 
bour, and I sware by St. Thomas and all the 
saints of heaven that either he or I should 
rue the day. 

A blaek-frockcd priest walked beside her, 
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behind followed a lean, ungainly figure 
clothed in red tunic and hose and carrying 
a lighted torch ; overhead the sullen Led 
tolled on. The hour had come, indeed, and 
yet my comrade-in-arms hod not rejoiueJ 
me. 

1 turned to hurry down the stairs and face 
the worst alone ; but a shadow tilled the door¬ 
way, and my heart tbrUled for joy to find 
the archer before me. In his band be jangled 
a bunch of heavy keys. “ Hast bribed the 
w'arder ? ” I cried. He shook his head ai^ J 
meaningly patted his dagger. 

“ Sir stiuire,” he muttered hoarsely, “ 'twere 
well to strike now and strike quickly. Do 
thou fall upon the horsemen in Hank; be it 
my part to bring my sweet mistress to thee, 
and then ho and away for the street yonder. 
Keck never a stiver for me, for 'tis her life 
is in the balance,” and be wrung my fingeis 
with an iron grip. 

One parting glance I cast through the 
window. 

The executioner bad already pushed the 
damsel up the steps of the platform, and the 
knight had reined back behind the line of 
horsemen. With all haste I ran down the 
stair. The archer led out my good charger 
and held the stirrup as I sprang to saddle. 
“ Fear not for the crowd,” he said. “ There 
are those among them who will clear a path 
for thee and me.” As he 8]x>ke, he slung 
one of his bows across his shoulder and 
strung the other ; in another moment be had 
unbarred and fiuug wide the great gate of the 
court. “Forward,” he roared, “and St. 
Nimrod to aid ! ” 

I drove my spurs into the horse’s sides, 
and with a rear and a plunge he dashed 
forward. 'The dense throng of onlookers 
parted like a cloud before lightning; there 
was a shrill twang behind me like a breaking 
- harp.string; and in a few strides I was upon 
the fiank of the black line cf horsemen. 

So sudden and unexpected was my 
onslaught that never a soul of them had 
time to turn front or lower lance, and the 
right-hand fellow—the jester of a minute 
before—went down before my charge, horse 
and man, with a swinging svordcut through 
headpiece, and whether lie lived or died 1 
cannot say. Another plunge, a few random 
blows, a wild clatter of hoofs and shower of 
sparks as steel met steel, and I was beside 
the scaffold. One instant I caught sight of 
the red-coated executioner writhing beneath 
my horse's hoofs, with a clolhyard arrow 
through back and breast; the next, a man 
had leapt from the platform and swung a 
girlish form like a feather across my saddle¬ 
bow. 

With a great shout I gave my horse the 
spur. The willing beast shot forward like 
stone from sling, the crowd fell bock with a 
rush, the archer deftly caught my stirrup- 
leather, and ere a man of them all could draw 
breath, we had gained the entry of the street 
opposite. 

For the twinkling of an eye there was 
perfect silence. Then came a yell that rent 
the welkin, and even as we reached the first 
corner of the narrow street, a shower of cross¬ 
bow quarrels from the castlewall pattered 
wildly overhead, and we heard the thunder of 
horsehoofs behind. But, all cumbered as my 
good steed was, our foes were still ten lances’ 
length behind when we came in sight of the 
town-gate ; and, thanks to the archer’s dagger 
the grilled door stood wide open, with the 
warder's body huddled neck and crop beside 
it. 

As wo dashed through, the archer loosed 
hold of my stirrup and cunningly shut and 
locked the gate; end so hard were our 
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persaeis upon our heels that their leader 
coukl never draw rein in time, and man and 
beast crashed like a thunderbolt against the 
massive bars. There was a howl of pain and 
rage; my comrade answered with a fierce 
laugh ; and in another moment be was again 
at my stirrup running like a deerhound, and 
we were clear away on the open hillside, in 
the track whereby we had come that morn¬ 
ing. 

So quiet and lifeless had lain the supple 
form upon my arm that meseemed we hod 
arrived too late; and with all baste I sheathed 
my sword and leant the maiden’s delicate 
head against my breastplate. Her loose hair 
streamed over my shoulder. A moment 
later, and from the castle walls behind a horn 
was wound sharply once and again. 

“ 'Tis the call for Le Diable," cried the 
archer, “ and the curs will find us no hard 
target, with a murrain on them. Watch and 
be wary, sir squire, or we are shent for all 
our pains.” 

Half turning in my saddle without slack¬ 
ening gallop, I saw the engine atop of the 
donjon behind us swing slowly round on a 
pivot, and the great upright rod bend back¬ 
wards and disappear. Before ever a man 
might count a score, it flew upwards again 
with a dull crash like distant thunder. Tlie 
archer wheeled suddenly round, and with a 
shout and a jerk of bis iron wrist on the 
bridle forced my charger back on bb 
haunches. There was a mighty rush and a 
roar, and a huge ball of stone whizzed a 
lance’s length overhead and dashed deep into 
the frozen track before us, scattering eaith 
and pebbles into our very faces. My good 
horse swerved and reared upright; then, 
gallantly answering the spnr, plung^ forward 
with redoubled speed. Another ball followed, 
but fell short; and before a third could be 
discharged we had passed the crest of the 
hill, and were in covert of the trees where we 
had halted a few hours agone. Here I drew 
rein. 

“ By St. Nimrod ! ” panted the bold archer; 

” with other marksmen than of Sir Dog’s 
litter we had been food for worms ere now,” 
and he wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

I bent to wrap my great horsecloak round 
my dear burden, and now I saw that the 
headlong flight through the keen hillside air 
had something aroused her from that death¬ 
like swoon. Her sweet eyes opened and met 
mine, and I knew that 1 loved her then, as 1 
know that I love her now. The archer had 
seized her hand and was covering it with 
kisses, whimpering like a d<^. At sight of 
him her face lighted up with the fluttering 
shadow of a merry smile, like the sun shining 
through a cloud. “Balphl” she whispered 
iu English, with a pretty foreign accent, 

“ mine old faithful Balph ! ” and again her 
eyes closed. 

The great bell of the castle had erewliile 
ceased to toll; but now it rang out a hurried 


alarum that came broken and jangling down 
the wind. 

*• Think ye they will pursue ? ” I asked 
the archer. 

” That do I,” he answered. ” One horse 
brake his back at the gate, nor will ever rise 
again, but for the men-at-arms are there 
still live left, and Le Chien hath my lord’s 
black charger, whose renown is great in these 
parts. Six steeds unto one, and that one 
doubly beladen, were no fair odds, and our 
tracks are writ plain enough in this frozen 
snow. But the knaves cannot follow save 
through the north gate, whereby we gain no 
little advantage; and, come the worst, sir 
squire, we have here my brace of bows and 
a score of men’s lives at my bock ; ” and he 
shifted his quiver significantly. 

Once again I passed my arm round the 
demoiselle's slender waist, and without more 
words we plunged down the slope to the de¬ 
serted lowland, where the mists of yesterday, 
as 1 saw with joy, were already beginning 
to gather. And now 1 learned, as I had 
never learned before, what stubborn reso¬ 
lution and iron thews mark our English 
yeomen. For all that I rode at a brisk hand 
gallop, the archer kept pace ever at my 
stirrup, nor showed sign of distress save for 
his somewhat laboured breathing and the 
sweat which covered his brow and open neck ; 
and we had traversed a good two miles before 
he cried halt. 

At the word I drew rein, and he flung 
himself at full length in the snow with his 
ear against the ground. ” There is a tramp¬ 
ling behind," said he, ” and at no great 
distance. Heaven grant that we reach our 
baiting-place of last night! Than that poor 
cottage there is no better place of vantage 
hereabouts.” 

I listened intently for a moment. Nought 
could be seen through the rising vapours, 
but my ear caught the faint ring of horse 
hoofs on the frosty ground behind, and there¬ 
upon we pressed forward at top speed. It 
was a race for life, and we were the quarry. 

Louder and nearer at our heels came the 
clank of scabbards and jingling of bridles, 
and before we had sped another mile the 
dark outlines of a little troop of horse loomed 
through the fog drift, barely a furlong behind. 
But by heaven's mercy we were now come to 
the mined farmhouse, and swerving sharply 
thitherward I drew rein under covert of the 
broken wall, and the archer swung the damsel 
like a feather from the saddle. 

So dense was the air that our sudden halt 
passed unnoticed, and the archer had scarce 
time to flt shaft to string before our pursuers 
went thundering by in a straggling line, the 
knight leading. 

” There are but five men-at-arms,” said I 
to my companion. 

Even as I spoke his bow twanged shrilly; 
there was a yell of mingled pain and surprise, 
and the rear-rank horseman flung up bis 


arms and fell crashing to earth with an arrow 
buried in bis side. There was one foe less 
to fear. 

His cry was answered by a wild shout from 
his fellows, but they spurred on hastily ont 
of range, nor turned till well-nigh hid from 
sight in the driving mist. The archer gave 
a short laugh. “ Let us inside with what 
speed we may,” said he. “The knaves 
will be back in a twinkling, and, were’t not 
for my little mistress, ’twould be a merry 
light,” and he smote his thigh with a grim 
chuckle. 

Still laughing, he led my horse within the 
enclosure, and 1 for my part turned to the 
demoiselle, who was leaning breathless and 
silent against the ruined chimney. “ Lady,” 
I said, “ be of good comfort. Thou hast 
come unscathed through worse peril than 
this : and ere many hours have passed, thou 
wilt be safe lodged with my Lady Cobbam in 
the good town of Coen, and this long day 
will seem nought to thee but a hideous 
dream.” 

At my words her sweet face worked, and 
she caught my mailed hand in her slender 
fingers. “Sir, and brother,” she cried; 
“ live we or die, thou hast saved me from 
doom worse than death. Surely my earnest 
prayers must have been heard yeslernight. 
And now this one grace I pray, that should the 
fight go against us, thou wilt slay me with 
thine own hands, or give me wherewith to 
slay myself; for Blanche de la Castell Vilaine 
will never again fall alive into the hands of 
yonder felon knight.” 

At this moment a call from the archer 
summoned me, and hastily unhooking my 
dagger, I pressed it into her hands, and ran 
to his side. “ The curs are not without 
skill, sir squire,” said he. “ See ye now. Sir 
Dog hath so disposed his men as to attack oii 
all four sides at once ; and there is never one 
of these rotten walls which a horseman 
charging at speed might not well overleap or 
bear down.” 

It was as he said. In front the broken door¬ 
way left easy passage for a horse, and on 
either of the two sides adjoining were large 
openings which Iiad once served for windows; 
but the fourth side, as I saw witli joy. over¬ 
looked the little frozen pond covert with 
snow, which I had marked yesternight, a very 
pitfall for unwary riders. “ Little have we 
to fear on that quarter,” I said. “ Give mo 
hither thy second bow, and some provision of 
arrows, and I will mount guard at the window 
on the one side, and i oo whether my hand has 
altogether forgot its cunning. Do thou (Kwt 
thyself at the window opposite, and as for 
the doorway, let him take heed thereto who 
first slays his man.” 

The archer did as he was bid ; between us 
the damsel knelt in earnest prayer by the 
broken hearth, and thus we made ready for 
the last great onset of our foes. 

{To be (ontiniifi.) 
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SEA-FISHING IN THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

By F. G. AFL.4 LO, lion. See. British Sea -Anglers’ Society. 
.1 <i'/wr of '• :<va-Fi>liiuij un the Luyl.sh Cwi.-f,'' " }'ier-f'i:l.-ing fw " 'tc. 


I SAVE already incidentally alluded to Deal 
as a good place for sport; and this week 
I propose giving you some idea of what nuiy 
be done here in the month of August. "l 
might, of coarse, take up the whole of my 
space with a glowing account of the first-rale 
fishing for cod and whiting which so many 
enjoy here in the month of October; but 
Euch information would be of little use to 
most of you, a couple of djiys mid-term being 
your utmost respite from the delights of 
aorists and equations. 

And there is one thing to be at once noticed 
with regard to Deal fishing, and that is the 
easterly aspect of the town. This greatly 
increases the number of days on which fish¬ 
ing is attended with any chance of success, 
for, while it is equally impossible to catch 
mneh here or elsewhere during the prevalence 
of cast wind, all those stormy sou’-westers 
that make sport hopeless at Dover, Hastings, 
jind Bognor are powerless to disturb the 
water at Deal. If you take a chart and 
compass, you can easily see for yourself that 
a sou’-west wind at Deal is, so far as the sea 
is concerned, the same as a westerly at 
Dover, north-westerly at Hastings, or north¬ 
erly at Newhaven, such a wind being attended 
in each case with smooth water and good 
sport. Simple facts these, but not to be lost 
sight of by the successful sea-angler, who 
can perhaps get away from town for only a 
couple of days, and must rapidly decide 
towards which of the cardinal points he will 
take his ticket, from Charing Cross, Victoria, 
Waterloo, or Liverpool Street. Two factors 
only need be considered—the direction of the 
wind, and the contents of his purse. 


When the miHUle-gun'i difp tola 
Boom* faintly over the iea, 

Tht tfretier*' heart* rejoice. 

Anti they laugh uilh flendUh t/lee. 

What matter the agony. 

Anti the criei that for lurcoitr plead. 

Of thou on boartl, to it afford 
Some gain to their lutthig greed! 

H ior on the storm-swept cliffs of the 
western coast of France, 

Like an eagle’s nest a tiny fishermen's 
village hangs 

Over the rocks, where the white-capped 
breakers wrestle and dance, 

When the pitiless Bay of Biscay gnashes 
his gleaming fangs. 

Cruelly hard are the lives of those simple 
fisher folk, 

Through the weary months, which the 
winter rules with his ice-wand dread; 
When famine bows the beads of strong men 
under her yoke. 

Who in helpless silence hear when their 
little ones cry for bretid. 

On many a stormy night there has gleamed 
a lying flame, 

To lure some hapless chip to her ruin 
upon the head; 


V. DUAU AND RAMSGATE. 

However, we left Deal in the month of 
August, and thither lot us i-cturn and catch 
some pollack. We take a short, stiff rod, 
and precisely the same tackle as I described 
for catching these fish from the Dover 
Admiralty Pier, and, commencing work on 
the pier about an hour before sunset, we 
work the ragwornis gently about round the 
foot of the slej)s. If the pollack are not 
here, though they usually are, they will 



probably be found at the other end of the 
landing, or about twenty feet nearer the 
beach. 

Kagworms are sent by post from Dover, 
and if your people not unreasonably object 
to them appearing with the rest of the post 
on the bwakfast table {my own mother only 
used to draw the line at hermit crabs crawl¬ 
ing into her bedroom), the pier-master, Mr. 
Lawrence, will probably let tiiem be ad¬ 
dressed to liirq direct at the pier, and he will 
keep them for you in the “ canteen ” at the 
end. 

When the tide does not ran too strong 
there is a good cimnee of some codling on 
(To be continutd.) 
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THE WRECKER. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

Bringing these starving men at once their 
succour and shame. 

In the flotsam and jetsam gleaned from 
the shore thus strewn with dead. 


Forth with a stealthy tread the wrecker at 
midnight stole, 

Up by the secret stair in the cliff he groped 
his way; 

Till he stood on the lofty crag, where he 
heard the thunder roll, 

And watched the glittering tongues of the 
lightning over the Bay. 

Afar on the churning waves he saw by its 
lurid light 

A ship that fought for life with the waters 
fierce and wild; 

And a cruel hope leaped up in his hungry 
heart at the sight; 

For the wood of the beacon-fire at his feet 
lay ready piled. 

The match is struck I With its tiny fiame 
close-nursed in his band 

The wrecker stoops to seal the doom of 
the far-off ship; 

But ere the light has reached a single 
treacherous brand. 

His arm is seized by a hand unseen in a 
vice-like grip. 


here, using a paternoster baited with lug- 
worm off the end landing facing Ilausgate. 

And now for a wrinkle. If there is a fair 
amount of tide, and you find that the fish are 
feeding near the bottom, or rather that you 
catch most on the lowest hook, you should 
modify your tackle as shown. 

The advantages of this arrangement being 
that you get all your bait at the same level 
as the fish, the current keeping it free of 
crabs, whelks, and starfish, while yon can 
also strike a fish without having to raise the 
lead. 

The best boat-fishing off here is just inside 
the Goodwin Sands, though such an expedi¬ 
tion is, of course, out of the question in any 
but the calmest of weather. The favourite 
bait to takeout is lugwormand fresh herring, 
and the cliicf fish caught are skate of large 
size, jilaice and dabs, cod and whiting. 

There are scarcely ever any bass taken at 
Deal, their nearest haunt being Bamsgata 
Harbour, where also silver eels abound in 
great quantity. Just outside the harbour is 
a large buoy, and moored here any fine day 
you may till your boat with mixed fish, 
chiefly dabs and codling, if you have any 
luck, though May is perhaps the best 
month. 

Daiiles also go whiting fishing just beyond 
the “ Falls,” and some very fine baskets are 
made at times. 

Marsh and Upton are good boatmen at 
Deal, and Spong and Penny knew their way 
after the fish at Bamsgate. 

When the wind blows from the north, and 
the sea is too rough at Deal, you will find it 
quite smooth at Bamsgate or Dover. 


To end this shame of their cliff-bound shore 
one man had sworn— 

A stranger, lately come to their coast from 
far away. 

He bad seen the wrecker slink from his hut 
with anger and scorn, 

And had followed him into the night his 
merciless deed to stay. 

The two men struggle and strain os, locked 
in deadly strife. 

Each tries in the darkness block to con¬ 
quer his hidden foe; 

And each man knows that to yield is to 
forfeit his chance of life, 

For under their very feet yawns the fall to 
the rocks below. 

But the wrecker’s strength grows faiut in 
the stranger's iron grasp, 

Till at last he slowly sinks by the edge of 
the dizzy height; 

With a knee pressed hard on his chest, he 
yet finds breath to gasp, 

“ 'The secret stair is barred ; how came 
you here to-night ? ” 

“ I scaled the face of the cliff,” was tU 
other's curt reply. 

As he bound the fisherman’s hands ; who 
in helpless silence lay, 

Till the first faint glimmer of dawn gleamed 
red in the Eastern sky. 

When his captor bade him rise to his feet 
and lead the way. [Bu* 
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But the wrecker, wondering still, looked 
down at the depths beneath; 

“ The face of the cliff,” he said, ” is bare 
as a toil-worn hand. 

For a man to scale the crag in the dark were 
certain death I 

For bow should bis foot take hold where a 
goat can scarcely stand ? ” 

“I climbed it—now lead on!” he mads 
answer as before; 

Then followed his captive down by the 
secret rock-hewn stair. 

Till they reached the clnstev of huts, where 
the people marvelled sore. 

As they watched the slow return of this 
silent-moving pair. 

This is the skulking cur, whose deed ye 
profess to hate ! 

His is the coward’s hand whereby your 
honour is sold! 

Judge ye the man yourselves. Say, what is 
his rightful fate. 

Who would compass a thousand deaths 
for the sake of a handful of gold ? ” 


is plain as the nose on your face ” is a 
A. very old saying. Unfortunately for its 
possessor the nose is sometimes a very plain 
feature indeed, and it is often the cause of 
quite a deal of trouble and anxiety of mind. 
We are constantly receiving letters from boys 
about their noses, and occasionally some 
from girls also, showing that even female 
beauty is at times overshadowed by a too 
conspicuous nose. These letters are at times 
very pathetic indeed, espscially when the 
subject is red nose. “ Oh, pray, do tell me 
what will cure redness of the nose I 1 am 
ashamed even to go to church with my nose, 
and ut school the other fellows chaff and 
roast me so, and call me Boosey and worse. 
I live most temperately, my father does not 
even allow us to take any I»or, and although 
1 am sixteen 1 never smoko ; but my nose 
often keeps me awakent night thinking about 
it, and in the street 1 cannot help thinking 
girls are laughing at my nose, when perhaps 
they are not," ikc., drc. 

There are other troubles of the nose as well 
as redness that bring our Editor lots of long 
letters. Here is a boy's postcard that is 
delightfully brief and to the point (of the 
nose): “ Dear Editor, please give me in next 
week’s ‘ B.O.P.’ a cure for a great big fat 
nose. Yours, etc.. An Admirer." 

1 —In this short paper, then, I must say a 
word about Unshapely Noses to commence 
with. And I must tell you straight, boys, I 
have no remedy to offer you for these. We 
are bound to accept the nose that Nature 
servos out to us, for better or for worse. Any 
nose is better than no nose, though it would 
certainly be more agreeable to our feelings 
if Nature were to send us a whole packet of 
noses and permit us to try them all on, retain 
one and return the rest. Fat noses and thin 
noses, pug noses and hook noses, blunt noses, 
pointed noses, short noses, long noses, Grecian 
noses, Koman noses, and old-fashioned Scotch 
noses, that anybody could get hold of with 
two hands. How anxiously we should watch 
the postman on the day the packet of noses 
was coming! And how we should hurry away 
to our room and lock the door, and carefully 
undo the string, trembling lest it might turn 
out that the prctti?st nos? of all had been 
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Then the people murmured low, but they 
answered never a word, 

For if he had wrought the crime, had they 
not reaped the gain ? 

And many a scowl was seen and angry whis¬ 
pers heard, 

That the fury of last night’s storm should 
have wasted its strength in vain. 


But the wrecker’s voice burst forth, “ Ye 
were ready to share the stuff. 

But your pitiful craven hearts shrink 
back, and seem to grudge 
To take your share of the blame. This man 
is brave enough! 

I give my life to him, who has earned the 
right to judge! ” 


Then the stranger said, “Of a truth the law 
would bid thee die; 

Or, chained to the oar, to toil as a hope¬ 
less galley slave. 

Such doom were well deserved. Yet I dare 
not hold, not I, 

That a soul so marred with sin is beyond 
all power to save. 

THE NOSE AND ITS TROUBLES. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., h.d., o.n. 

pai;t I. 

broken in transit. It would not be once but 
fifty times we'd try on each nice nose, and 
even after we were suited we would want to 
wear the nose for a day before finally deciding, 
just to see what the other follows thought of 
it. Oh, I can assnre you, boys, the choice of 
a nose, if left to ourselves, would be quite 
enough to turn our hair grey ! So Nature, 
knowing this, has mercifully decided to decide 
for us. 

But is not there a nose machine w’hich, if 
worn all night, will mould the proboscis into 
a shapely and attractive form ? I have 
noticed that such an instrument has been 
advertised by some ortbopiedic quack, but 1 
have never seen the ghastly business itself, 
and don’t want to. 1 can easily conceive, 
however, the kind of guy a boy would look 
next day who had all night long worn his 
nose in clamps, or in a kind of screw-jack. 
Even if it were possible to train by manipula¬ 
tion a nose into a shape otherwise than that 
which Nature designed for it, it would take 
the care and undivided attention of one man 
for seven years at least to accomplish the 
job, and you would have to sit to him for 
about one hour three times a day for all this 
time. After all he might fail, for noses have 
wills of their own where growth is concerned, 
and your ortbopiedic quack might tom you 
out with a nose like the beak of a cross-bill, 
a cockatoo's bill, or a baked potato. So, on 
the whole, I think it is better to let your nose 
hang as it grew, unless, indeed, there is some 
terrible deformityof construction that calls for 
surgical interference. Mind, that while giving 
you this advice, I cannot help feeling sorry for 
you if your nose is so unshapely as to cause 
you unhappiness ; but let me at the same 
time remind you that people do not bother 
about a boy’s nose so long as he is pleasant, 
clever, quiet, and gentlemanly. Why, an 
unshapely nose might assist in making a 
man of a boy, help him up the first few* 
rungs of the ladder of life, and point the way 
to future fortune, hononr and glory, riches, 
and all the rest of it, if that nose caused him 
to renounce the vanities of life, if it sent him 
to his study and to the cricket field deter¬ 
mining him to excel in all manly exercises, 
and in that knowledge of life and human 


On yonder desolate crag I bid thee live for a 
year. 

Aloof from thy fellow-men, alone with the 
winds of heaven. 

From the sea and the barren shore thou 
shall wring thy scanty fare. 

And shall save from the jaws of death the 
ships that ate thither driven." 

Then the fisherman bowed his head, as he 
murmured “ It is just; 

Yet to live for a year alone were surely 
worse than the tomb ; 

For a man would need go mud from his 
fellow-men out-thrust! ” 

And the other answered. " True, I will 
share thy outcast doom.” 

So they lived, this ill-matchcd pair, in sound 
of the breakers' roll; 

And dreed their lonely weird from all 
mankind apart; 

And the wrecker thus atoned for the sin that 
stained his soul, 

While the stranger found brief rest from 
the pain that gnawed his heart. 


nature which makes men leaders of men. 
Who ever thinks of that man’s nose whose 
manners are those of the polished and polite 
gentleman, whose aim and object in life are 
to be kind and considerate to every one aronnd 
him, and who is able to make a bright and 
witty speech, sing a charming song, and play 
on on instrument so as to thrill the souls of 
all who listen to him ? 

Now for the Bed Nose. There are all 
kinds and conditions of red noses—from the 
simple rosiness that comes and goes, spread¬ 
ing over the feature only perhaps after eating, 
or when one is excited,or suffering from a cold, 
or when the health is out of order, to the 
red, swollen knob of a norc that is persistently 
red, except at times wl e i it condescends to 
change its colour to blue or purple. The 
worst of the thing is this: the periodically 
red nose may change into the permanently 
rosy beak. 

There is a still more advanced stage of 
the trouble in which the whole organ becomes 
swollen, and even painful at times, and crop 
after crop of pimples mokes its appearance 
thereon. 

Well now, it will not comfort emy one to 
be told that red nose, when once fairly 
established, is one of the most difficult ail¬ 
ments to cure in the world. It is often 
intractable, and though it may seem to be 
cured for a time, it may return with the 
slightest derangement of th? health—such as 
dyspepsia, catarrh, or nervousness. It is 
often incurable. No one can doubt this who 
is in the habit of going to church regularly, 
or to public meetings, or even keeping hU 
weather eye lifting while in the street. For 
you constantly meet people with this trouble, 
people who are well-to-do and wealthy 
enough to have the disfigurement removed, 
even if it cost them thousands. I was offered a 
thousand pounds once to cure a case of bald¬ 
ness. I never pocketed that fee, nor did I 
take the case in hand, for the roots of the 
hair were gone ; but if a medical man were 
to become a specialist in red nose, and could 
in nearly every case effect a cure, he might 
name his ow-n price in the matter of fee. 

There is nothing derogatory, however, in 
the possession of a red nose, in nine cases 
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oat of ten; bat people will associate such a 
possession with habits of intemperance, and 
the very knowledge and thought that they do 
so is quite enough to make those so afflicted 
miserable. But this very fact leads me one 
step forward in the method of treatment I 
propose. You must note that sufferers from 
the disfigurement in question are naturally 
sensitive and nervous, perhaps constitu¬ 
tionally so; their health is below par. Well, 
what 1 say is this: if you can restore the 
tone and vigour of the body and raise the 
general health standard, then if the case be 
taken in time you will be successful in 
effecting a cure. 

Any boy, or girl either, who looks upon red 
nose as simply a local affair is much mis¬ 
taken. Local it may occasionally be, but as 
a general rule it is deeply rooted consti¬ 
tutionally. 

Bed nose is not a deadly complaint. Taken 
by itself it would not affect your life assur¬ 
ance in the very least. It is a complaint 
one seldom goes to the doctor for, and it is a 
complaint, moreover, for which you need not 
ospeot much pity or sympathy from your 
fellow beings. Quite the reverse, in fact, for 
this world is a very uncharitable one, and 
there is a deal in the inmost heart of most 
of U3 that seems to hark back to the ape 
from whom Darwin tells us we are de¬ 
scended. 

Therefore, if you have a red nose—or a nose 
that is in the habit of getting red at the very 
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time you want it not to—you must take your 
own case in hand. I am much averse to 
self-treatment as a rule, but this is just one 
of the troubles in which boys or girls can 
do much for themselves. 

You must try first to find out any defect 
in the general health, and let your mind 
centre on that with a view to bettering it. 
Perhaps ninety per cent, of cases of red 
noses are cau^ by indigestion. This in¬ 
digestion may not be of a very distressing 
character. Perhaps you hardly know you 
have it, but it may be there all the same. 
You may not be making enough healthy, pure 
blood to supply the wants of the body and 
mind. Does the mind need a supply of good 
blood, you may ask ? Indeed it docs. A 
nervous boy, or one who thinks and perhaps 
worries a deal, uses up more blood than a 
happy-go-lucky lad, and betwixt pure health¬ 
ful blood in sufficient quantity and poor 
watery stuff, there is all the difference ’twixt 
joy and woe. 

One symptom of the dyspepsia that may 
cause red nose is restlessness at night, 
startings in sleep, tossing about, nightmares, 
and nasty dreams. If you suffer thus be 
assured that your blood is in some way or 
other impure, and your dige.stion is in all 
probability at the bottom of the business. 
Not a chance of your getting rid of the 
obtrusive colour of your nose until you 
remedy the digestion. 

1 have told you before now that good 

BOTS I HAVE KNOWN. 

Bv J. Stratford Bradish. 

PART ui. 

THE BAD BOY—“Pttcr vialua vel piavus." 

ri’HB Bad Boy. like the Fat Boy, is a very an- 
J. cient and time-honoared institution, and 
will probably continue to flourish so long as 
mischief remains to be done, or until that 
dread instrument the cane is relegated to a 
museum of ancient curiosities. 

With the departure of the cane the Bad 
Boy, deprived at once of his chief incentive 
to wickedness, and of what may be called bis 
“ staff of sustenance," must eventually be¬ 
come an extinct species. This may appear 
a somewhat rash statement at first sight; but 
I think you will all agree that the proof is 
amazingly simple, as thus:—A’o Dad Boy — 
1IO cane. Hence it follows that: Nocanc — 
HO Bad Boy. Q.E.D. 

The Bad Boy is at once the pride and the 
bane of his maiden aunt's existence; a perfect 
thorn in the flesh to his elder brother (who 
is deve'oping high collars and an incipient 
moustache); whilst his gouty old uncle, albeit 
he goes in terror of his life when Master 
Tommy is around, is wont to brag of this 
enfant terrible to his cronies after dinner 
as “ a fine young dog, sir, a chip of the old 
block. Make his mark some day, it he 
don’t get hanged in the meantime." And 
the old gentleman laughs so heartily at his 
own quip that his premature decease appears 
inevitable, until the butler comes and incou- 
tinently wheels him off for his post-prandial 
snooze. 

It seems a pity that the authorities omitted 
to make a speciality of the Bad Boy at the 
last census taking. The results might have 
proved highly interesting to statisticians, 
and would, I feel confident, have utterly 
refuted Jones’s somewhat pecaliar views on 
this subject. Jones is a bachelor of uncertain 
age and a certain rotundity of figure, who, 
in his capacity of second master at Birch- 
email Academy, claims to speak with some 
authority on all questions relating to the 
Q-.nna jnt«r. 


blood is made from food and not from 
physic, and no medical man nowadays thinks 
of attempting to cure anything without re¬ 
gulating the diet. I do not, however, desire 
you to think very much about the sort of 
food that is put before }*ou. Boys and girls 
also must, as a rule, eat what they get. But 
they ought to be so healthy as to experience 
nothing like fastidiousness in the matter of 
diet. What 1 specially want you to bear in 
mind is this : the very choicest of food may 
produce indigestion that shall go on from 
bad to worse if -it be not partaken of in a 
reasonable way. Nothing is more injurious 
than to eat quickly and swallow food that 
has not been sufficiently well chewed. The 
juices of the mouth, called " saliva," must be 
mixe<I and mingled with food of any kind 
before it is allow^ to pass down the throat, 
else the process of digestion will be retarded. 
Please bear that well in mind. Another im¬ 
portant thing is not to eat too much. The boy 
who worries down hla food or bolts it is sure 
to do this, and the symptoms that follow are 
often painful enough. Bise from the table 
feeling that you could have eaten a little 
more. This is an old rule, but a very excellent 
one, and it is one that if obeyed would in 
itself cure most cases of indigestion in young 
people. Here is another bint wor^ re¬ 
membering : never work or play immediately 
after a good meal, nor immediately before one 
either, if it can be helped. 

{Tvbf I 


Well, when I told Jones what the subject of 
this article was to be, his face unconsciously 
assumed that magisterial sternness which 
he uEually reserves for the class room, as ho 
observed: 

•• The Bad Boy, is it ? But why put it in 
the singular? My experience goes to prove 
that all boys are naturally bad ; it is merely 
a question of degree. I don't deny that 
there may be some rare exceptions ; in fact, I 
myself, as a boy"—here he tenderly stroked 
the half-dozen hairs that still remain to 
adorn his cranium—“I was considered a 
striking example of youthful merit—’’ " and 
insufferable conceit," I mentally ejaculated ; 
but Jones went on : ** Now bow much better to 
write about the Oood Boy ; there's a subject 
upon which you luiglit discourse with so 
much benefit to your readers and-~—" 

“Jones,” I interposed, as 1 rose to my full 
height —5 ft. 4 in.—“my dear Jones, I have 
too much regard for my own health ; 1 fear 
I should break down under the strain. Let 
me confess to you that 1 don't know this 
paragon of yours; I've seen him at a safe 
distance, 1 admit, but never yet have I bad the 
courage to make his nearer acquaintance; and 
—let me whisper the awful revelation in your 
ear, Jones—what's more, J don't want to ! " 

Up to a certain point, however, Jones was 
right, only his deductions were wrong. To 
describe a single type of the Bad Boy which 
should embrace all the eccentricities of 
which the penus is capable, would bo a task 
beyond the pen of a Dickens, or even a Mark 
Twain. Perhaps the latter bears away the 
palm for a masterly description of the life 
and possibilities of a bad boy in the person 
of HucklebeiT}’ Finn. You must all be fa¬ 
miliar with the career of that anfortunate 
young savage, who defies all Aunt Polly’s 
well-meant efforts at civilisation; and finally, 
after a manful struggle (o become respectable, 
relapses into his original state of savag'T.v 
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and bliss in the wilderness. Rut to return. 
I was going to say that there are several 
distinct types of the Bad Boy ; though, like 
the circles in a certain proposition of Euclid, 
they may all be said to intersect one anotlier 
at various points. I shall only attempt here 
to describe four varieties; and as we are in 
for a square meal (no connection with the 
circles aforesaid), I will leave the most agree¬ 
able specimen—representing the padding—to 
the last. 

Our first type then will be the loafer, whom 
we will call Ptier iners. Of course we all 
know him, and, presumably, we all regard 
him with mingled pity and conteinxit. Look 
at him as he slouches across the quadrangle ; 
his cap —such a rag too—pasted on the back 
of his head, as though it had grown there 
and meant to stay: his “Etons” in such a 
fearful state of dilapidation that a much-en¬ 
during matron has declared them beyond her 
powers of rejuvenation; his fists thrust 
deeply into bis pockets, with an accompany¬ 
ing hunch of the shoulders that all too 
plainly bespeaks his disposition. 

The Puer iners bears a strong resemblance 
to our old friend Puer lymphalicus. Like 
the latter he is usually harmless if left to his 
own devices, and his sins are rather those of 
omission than of commission. Ho is rarely 
to be seen on the field, more rarely docs he 
take any active part in games. He may, 
occasionally, driven thereto by the atern fiat 
of his house captain, don the jersey and 
knickers, and allow himself to be carried 
along in the “rushes,” or lean listlessly 
against the rearmost man in the scrums. He 
has even been known, as much to his own 
surprise as to that of everyone else, to fall, 
accidentally, on the ball just over the touch 
line, and to gain thereby the winning try for 
his side; but such occurrences are about as 
rare as December primroses. In the cricket 
season, under the influence of clean flannels 
and a cloudless sky, he may waim into a sort 
of temporary activity, and, provided there is 
a tuck-shop within easy reach, he may even 
exhibit a languid interest in a house match. 
This interest—you can hardly call it enthu¬ 
siasm—usually consists in securing a soft 
and quiet spot, beyond the reach of possible 
leg hits, where, having disposed of his stock 
of eatables, he gradually subsides into a state 
of somnolence, induced by Bath buns and 
a scorching sun. And here, with his hat 
tilted forward over his freckled nose, and his 
mouth invitingly agape for all and sundry 
flies, let us leave him, nor seek to disturb a 
well-earned rest with noisy and ungenerous 
criticism on the beauty of his recumbent 
carcase. Somniat in pace ! 

But, after all, the loafing boy is only “ in¬ 
different bad,” and that is more than can be 
said of our next type, yclept the “ Sneak,” 
who is, perhaps, facile priweps among this 
noble brotlierbood of bad boys. To seek for 
a Latin word, however long, which should 
express the exact meaning conveyed by our 
own monosyllable, would be a hopeless task, 
and an insult, moreover, to the warrior race 
that dwelt of yore by the banks of the Tiber. 

What epithet, in boy parlance, could pos¬ 
sibly express more utter scorn and disgust 
than this word—“ sneak ! ” And what boy is 
there—let his real nature be what it may — 
who would not run any risk, or cheerfully 
accept the severest thrashing, rather than 
incur the shame and opprobrium implied by 
that epithet? None, indeed, I should think. 

But really, the sueak is such a rara avis 
nowadays, and such an unpleasant personage 
to wit, that it were a waste of good ink to 
describe him at any length, so I will content 
myself with relating a little incident which 
came within my own school experience, as 
an instance of how we rid ourselves of the 
sneak at Switohington. 


Williams was a Pccksniffian sort of fellow, 
for whom most of us entertained a tacit dis¬ 
like, amounting in my own case almost to 
repulsion. He affected the manner of l/on 
cainarade, and did his level best to get on 
good terras with esery one worth knowing in 
the house ; but in spite of this showy plating 
of assumed good-fellowship, the hall-mark 
was wanting, and there were indications that 
the metal beneath was merely an amalgam 
of hypocrisy and deceit. At length the test 
came which conclusively proved the nature 
of that metal; and behold it was base 1 
It all happened thus wise. A certain farmer 
had made himself obnoxious by objecting to 
paper-chases over his fields--a favourite lino 
of country with us in those days. Accord¬ 
ingly half a dozen turbulent spirits—chiefly 
fourth and fifth form boys- made a descent 
upon his orchards, and did a considerable 
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amount of damage to his fruit-far more, 
indeed, than they ever meant to do. There 
was an awful row, of course, but they had 
kept their secret very well, the only outsider 
who knew who the culprits were being 
Williams, who professed a great friendship 
for one of them, Mansell byname; conse¬ 
quently they all hoped to remain unidentified 
and to escape justice. 

But they had reckoned without their 
sneak 1 It appears that Williams had quar¬ 
relled with Mansell, and, having got consider¬ 
ably the worst of the dispute, i he former hied 
him to the head-master with vengeance in 
his heart, and informed him, with much 
apparent reluctance, that Mansell had been 
concerned in the raid upon Farmer Brown’s 
fruit-trees. He also assured the Head, with 
the candour he knew so well how to assume, 
that ho only did this thing from a strong 
sense of duty, and be hoped that his name 


might not appear in connection with the 
matter. Mansell and the others, who, to do 
them justice, had given in their names im¬ 
mediately after, were publicly flogged, and 
one poor fellow who was in the Eleven had 
his colours taken away from him. 

The fact of Williams having betrayed his 
friend got about somehow, and although 
most of the fellows blamed Mansell it Co. 
for their unwarrantable conduct, this feeling 
was entirely eclipsed by the universal disgust 
felt towards Williams. We held a solemn 
“court-martial” in the day-room at Frere’s 
one evening : witnesses were examined, and 
"counsel” for and against the prisoner 
addressed the court. The verdict was a 
unanimous one of “guilty”; and the sen¬ 
tence “ that the prisoner be sent into ab¬ 
solute Coventry for the remainder of term.” 
Well, that sentence was carried out so com¬ 
pletely, that Williams must have led a dog's 
life for the month that remained of the term ; 
and he did not turn up again the following 
one, which was a bit rough on him perhaps, 
but a great relief to the House. 

Our third specimen of the Puer Malus, 
though he undoubtedly exists, yet we believe 
to be rapidly becoming extinct; and therefore 
he merits but a short notice at oui bands. 
His little “peculiarity” is cruelty—sheer, 
wanton, unreasoning cruelty, usually prac¬ 
tised upon dumb animals; this type then we 
will designate Puer scevus et iminiscricori:. 
One of bis mildest eccentricities is robbing 
birds’ nests wholesale, and, more often than 
uot, destroying the nests as well; a vile 
practice that, when one thinks of what it 
means to the parent birds, all right- 
minded boys should put down with a strong 
hand. 

But this in many instances is mere 
thoughtlessness, and is nothing compareei to 
what our friend can do when he sets his 
mind to it. His ingenuity in this respect is 
often worthy of a belter cause, and, provide! 
he be not found out, it becomes a perfect 
mania with him. But, fortunately, it is usuai y 
a temporary disease, especially if it receiv es 
“prompt treatment," as the doctors kay. 
Here is a prescription which I can recom¬ 
mend as an almost certain cure for this 
unpleasant malady. It was originally used 
by Professor Schmackhardt of Bonn, and 
given by him to Dr. MacBirch, who assured 
me he had found it most efficacious:— 

R 

Baciilorum . . » . 1 

Vergil. lioearum ... 500 
Fiat mistura. 

Sig. To be takco every other ilay uutil the paticct 
improves. 

Our last variety of the Bad Boy is one foi 
whom I must confess a sneaking regard : in¬ 
deed I should scarcely have included him as 
one of the species on my own responsibility, 
had it not been for Jones, wlm thought fit to 
reproach me for my “depravit^’ in wishing to 
omit “ the Scamp ” from this list. Moreov er. 
Jones wouldn’t deign to search the classics 
for a Latin name to fit the subject, so perhaps 
some of my readers will come to my aid. Any 
way, I shall call him simply "the Scamp” 
—one of those mischievous lltUe chaps (they 
are always in the Lower School) who are 
never happy unless they have their fingers 
in some forbidden pie, so to speak. 

Not that they purloin the contents of the 
pie—oh no 1 they merely npset all its 
internal arrangements; so that the cook, 
who has left it— 4 very masterpiece of cookery 
—to cool upon a shelf, comes bock and finds 
it useless as an article of diet, and thereupon 
vows vengeance on “that yonng wannint. 
Master Tommy,” whenever she is fortunate 
enough to “ketch ’im." And Tommy takes 
precious good care that the good lady does not 
“ ketch ” him ; or if she does, you may be sure 
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ihe yoang rogae will manage to get roond 
her with his cherubic face and hie blarney. 
Ah I Tommy, it’s yourself knows how to find 
the soft spot in a lady’s heart! 

Paddy UacOuire was a scamp of the first 
water; his forte lay in concocting “ booby- 
traps ”~of which he po8ses.sed a large and 
varied assortment. You never knew where 
or when to expect them, and the best of it 
was that you could never catch the young 
rogue in the act. If you did, Paddy’s perfect 
assumption of innocence would make you 
roar with laughter at your own discomfiture; 
or else, should you happen to have barked 
your shins or spoiled the bridge of your nose 


in the process, his sincere and warmly- 
expressed sorrow was usually sufficient to 
smooth your ruffled plumes, till you almost 
felt that you yourself had been the aggressor. 

The Scamp, then, as I take him, is gene¬ 
rally impulsive, thoughtless, and headstrong, 
bnt will do half a dozen generous actions for 
one piece of mischief; and in the long run 
you are far more likely to remember bis 
goodness of heart, than any little “ incon¬ 
venience" he may have caused you by his 
thoughtlessness. Still, this very want of 
thought may sometimes involve him in 
serious trouble, and bring a very hornet’s 
nest about bis ears. 


Our friend Paddy MacGuire, for example, 
managed in this way to get himself into very 
hot water, and drew down upon him the dis¬ 
pleasure, not only of many of bis warmest 
admirers, but of several of the masters, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Frere. After he had got over the 
shock of poor Bly's death, he started on a 
coarse of reckless disregard of school rules, 
which well-nigh landed him in expulsion. 
But as this is not a record of that hero's 
adventures, I need say no more about him at 
present, though I hope, before long, to meet 
you all (^ain in these pages. 

So now. to Good Boys and Bod Boys alike, 
I will only say “ Au revoir 1 ’’ 


BOAMINa ABOUT. 

A YACHTING TRIP. 
By H. F. Hobdes, 

Aul'tor ({' "I/ote to Builtl a Rateiifj PuhI.” etc. 



early and turned in for a long night’s rest. 
It was a clear niurnitig. and the sun shone 
brightly when wc turned out about 8 o’clock, 
'fhere \va'> a gentle breeze from the S.E. and 
the weather looked settled, but our glass had 
gone back slightly 

Mike had breakfast ready by nine, and as 
the principal joint was kippered herring, hr 
couldn’t very well forget anything in connec¬ 
tion with it except the forks, trhich he 
explained were never used with fish on board 
the smack he served on, so I suppose that 
could hardly be looked upon as an oversight 
on his part! 

We spent the time until dinner sketching 
on board, and afterwards the mate found one 
of the tanks of fresh wnt> r required reple¬ 
nishing. so wc put a couple of nine-gallon 
barrels into the diughy and sailed across to 




PART II. 

T ex southerly wind began to get shy, and 
chopped round considerably, and our old 
friend the east wind had evidently made up 
its mind not to desert us. By 9 .B 0 it was 
blowing very fresh from that quarter, dead 
ahe.ad, and we had to hand the topsail and 
get it down on dock. 

Having settled on Harwich for that day. we 
boro round the Oirdler Lightship at 11 o’clock, 
auu slacking off the mainsheet steered for the 


Barrow Deep. Having the wind more on our 
quarter, we got our working jib in and set the 
big balloon jib in its place, which pulled us 
along in fine style, so that by noon we were 
abreast of the Maplin Light; but it was not 
until five o’clock that we dropped anchor in 
Harwich Harbour, just above the Railway 
Hotel, stowed the sails, and put the dinghy 
overboard. 

In another half-hour we hod tea, and 
a wash, and were ready to go ashore, where 
we spent the evening, but came aboard again 
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Shotley Gate, where there is a pump, anil 
having paid the o^vner sixpence for the use of 
the handle, I left the mate very busy there- 
-with while I had a look round the place. He, 
being economically inclined that afternoon, 
cleaned out the dinghy, and on returning I 
found that he had not only filled the breakers, 
but the boat nearly half full also, and it was 
barely safe to get in her. 

“ You see, Sir, it will do for washing pur¬ 
poses," soii he; but the boat was so crank and 
low in the water that we dare not hoist the sail, 
and had to row back very carefully, and finally 
got the water aboard safely; but as I sat with 
bare feet in that cold pump water, it struck 
me as not being worth the risk, as had either 
moved a little on one side the dinghy would 
cettrinly have capsized. 

After tea we rowed ashore, and walked over 
to Dovercourt, but our “ aneroid ’’ had made 
no mistake about the weather, and the rain 
soon began to fall heavily. We had to 
hasten b^ack, and fortunately found Mike 
waiting for us at the landing steps. The 
mate having asked for an evening off, I sent 
Mike ashore for him about eleven o'clock, but 
hi! came aboard by another boat in the mean¬ 
while, and when Mike returned about a 
quarter of an hour later, he was in a rampant 
condition, and I heard him lecturing the 
mate for keeping him waiting in the rain. 

We had seen enough of Harwich for a time, 
and so we settled to start across the following 
morning, and were not sorry to find the wind 
had gone round to the S.S.W. when we 
turned out; and as soon as breakfast was over 
we got under way, and by 10.25 a.u. were 
standing out to sea, bound for Ostend. It is 
only about eighty miles across from Harwich 
to that port, and we hoped, if the wind kept 
fresh, to be able to get in thatevening; butitis 
the unexpected that often happens at sea, as 
ashore, and we were very shortly to experience 
some weather that was certainly most unex¬ 
pected and unpleasant. By one o'clock we 
were off the Naze Beacon, and I hove to and 
got the dinghy on deck, gave an extra pull at 
the jib and peak purchases, then took our de- 
parture on an E.8.E. course, and by half-past 
two had left the Sunk Light^ip astern. The 
wind got a bit shy soon afterwards, and we 
did not pick up the Galloper Light until past 
five o’clock, and then passed to leeward of 
her, and were then about thirty-one miles off 
tlie land. 


On coming on deck after tea I found the 
wind was getting round once more into the 
old easterly quarter, and we could not lay 
our course, so I put about on the other tack 
and lay S. ^ W. for a short time, and then 
went about again E. by South. 

The sea, in the meanwhile, had been 
gradually going down, until there was only a 
swell, as if the water was being pushed up 
from some distant part, and it had a nasty 
oily look about it, while thick, dense, solid- 
looking masses of cloud were gathering up 
fast around us and shutting in the horizon 
until we could see but a short distance 
ahead; and by eight o’clock, when we got 
the sidelights up and binnacle lamps lit, it 
was pitch dark, although in the middle of 
summer. 

I noticed the glass had gone back nearly 
an inch, and we were evidently in for a 
heavy rain, while an occasional lurid flash of 
distant lightning gave every promise of a 
dirty night. 

There was harcl/ a breath of air, but I 
thought it better to get some of the canvas 
off her, and so 1 sent Mike aloft to take in 
the topsail; and it was well I did so, for he 
had barely cast the lacing loose when down 
came the storm with a terrific squall from 
the south, and our little ship heeled over to 
it until our lee deck was awash. I hove her 
to, and we got a couple of reefs down with 
difficulty, owing to the intense darkness, but 
all hands were on the job, so we managed it 
pretty quickly, considering. 

The squall was too heavy to last long, 
and in less than an hour it had eased up 
slightly, although the rain continued to fall 
heavily. 

Frank told Mike to make some coffee, and 
we bad a cup all round about ten o'clock, 
and the mate’s watch being up he turned in, 
as also did Frank and George, while Mike 
and t, in sou’westers and streaming oilies, 
had the deck and the weather to ourselves. 

It was a night; the rain never ceased, and 
the thunder and lightning was incessant and 
extremely vivid ; a crash, and then the 
lightning would flash out in streaks, as it was 
right overhead, showing up the heavy clouds 
for an instant, which seemed so low down as 
to be almost on the surface of the sea, and 
almost blinding us with its intensity. 

" I can’t get a wink of sleep,’’ said George, 
coming up the companion about eleven 


o’clock, and standing in the shelter of the 
hatch, “so I thought I would keep you 
company. What a fearful night it is ! We 
should be much more comfortable in 
Harwich Harbour." 

“It’s no use wishing now," said I, “wc 
moat make the best we can of it; bu*. 
certainly, had we known this was in the 
programme, we might have waited until it 
was over," 

The sea raised by the squall seemed to 
have been flattened down by the torrents ot 
rain into a heavy swell, which caused us to 
roll badly, and when Mike's watch was up 
he lost no time in rousing the mate to take 
his place, and so things went on till 2.30 
next morning, when a heavy squall camo 
roaring up out of the blackness astern, and 
we lay over and went scudding away in a 
perfect smother of foam until I hove to, as 
we were going out of our course. 

It began to get lighter about four o'clock, 
and as there was now no wind I left her in 
charge of the mate and turned in for c. 
couple of hours’ rest. 

Going on deck again about 6.30 there was 
a slight draught of air. I found she 
would lay on a S. by E. course, and about 
an hour later put her head easterly to check 
the westerly going tide. 

The sun at last seemed to rise about seven 
o’clock, looking very greasy and weak, and 
then, as if it was too great an exertion to 
shine through the mist, it suddenly went in, 
and we saw nothing again of it that day. 

It was a very unpleasant morning : away 
in the north it was still thundering, but the 
rain had ceased with us, and everything 
seemed to be in a steam. 

During the night I had been endeavouring 
to catch sight of the revolving light of the 
West Hinder; but, although usually visible 
twelve miles away, it bad been so thick that 
we saw nothing of it until eight o’clock, 
when I just caught a glimpse of the double 
masts of the lightship for a moment through 
the mist, some little distance away on our 
port quarter; so, after all our variety of 
driftings and courses steered, we bad come 
across to just the spot I wanted, as I now 
knew that we were just off the north-east 
end of one of the numerous sandbanks with 
which this portion of the North Sea is 
studded, called the Oost Dyke. 

(To be nrJinueit.) 


ELECTBIO BELLS: HOW TO HAKE AHD USE THEH. 

By Bboikald A. B. Bennett, ic.a. oxon., 

Author iff" Ho»e to Uoke a Small Dfiiamo,'' " Eltelrie Lamp*: UO0 to Work them" ete^ etc. 


A nother most useful invention is the 
“Thief-detector," as it is commonly 
called, which is shown in tig. 25 in one of its 
simplest forms—there being many variations. 
This consists of two slips of brass about the 
length given, and | inch wide, which are 
fastened together at the ends by wooden sides, 
so as to form a kind of framework, the sides 
being about | inch by ^ inch. On the upper 
surface of the bottom piece is fastened a brass 
spring, which is bent so as to move strongly 
upwards and press against the top piece. 
At the end of this spring is fastened q little 
ivory or bone button which works through a 
bole in the top slip of brass; round this is 
fastened platipum foil, os also on the bottom 
of the slip, where it meets the top one. Now, 
of course, if the wires are fastened, one to 
the top slip and one to the bottom one, the 
ounent simply goes along the bottom piece, 


PART X. 

up the spring, along the top piece, and back 
to the battery; but when the window sash. 


nc.as. 

w 



Tnizp DiTECTon. 


w, Window gasb. s. Brass spring. A, a. Wooden *Idc«. 
B, B, Brass strips. 1, Ivory button, v. Point of contact 
where platinum foil sltould be soldered oil D, D, Screws 
fastening spring to bottom strip. 

w, descends on the button, it presses the 
spring out of contact, as shown by the 


dotted lines, and the current stops. On any 
one's opening the window, up goes the 
spring and the bell rings. The instrument 
has to be fixed in a small slit cut in the 
bottom of the window frame on which the 
window shuts down, the top piece being Sush 
with the wood. Another sort is fixed to the 
side frame of the window, so that it cannot 
be opened above a certain height without 
the bell ringing. This is done by having s 
circular top to the button over which the 
window slides when it shuts down, and thus 
holds the springs apart until it is moved up 
again ; the top being flush with the side of the 
window frame does not impede the progress 
of the window. Of course any kind of thief 
contact c.nn be cut off at a moment's notice, 
by means of a switch, when not required. 

We now come to the last part of our sub¬ 
ject, viz. the wiring up. No. 18 wire is the 
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best lo use, as too fine wire is likelj to be 
above the strength of the battery, unless you 
use extra cells, which would be a waste ot 
money and trouble. The details of wiring 
up in many cases hate already been given. 

>IVhen we have one bell to ring from several 
presses, one in each room, the double wires 
arc brought from each press to the indicators, 
and one wire joined to one wire ot the 
indicator belonging to that room, another 
wire DOW goes to one wire of the bell, and 
another from the other end of the bell coil 
to one pole of the battery, the other pole of 
the battery is now connected to the other of 
the double wires coming from the press. 
Looking at fig. 26 you will see this system of 
joining up. One wire from each press goes 
to a binding-screw on the indicator, which is 
connected to one of the wires of the magnet 
coil belonging to the signal for that room. 
All the other wires of presses are con¬ 
nected to one pole of the battery. All the 
other wires of the indicator magnets are now 

riC, 26 . T -n 


connected to one bioding-sorew of the bell b. 
and the other binding-screw being connected 
to the other pole of the battery the circuits 
are completed. In the illustration 1 have 
supposed press No. 3 to have been put down ; 
the signal has therefore fallen, and the arrows 
show the course of the current along the 
wires. 

Doable wires are very convenient for prac¬ 
tical work ; the only objection I know to their 
use is that it is so very difficult to know 
which wire is which when you have arrived 
at the other end of a long piece! A little 
experimenting soon shows, however, whether 
you have connected them up right or not. 
If double-conductor is used you ^ould have 
it well insulated; it is better to have one wire 
gutta-percha- and cotton-covered, and the 
other cotton-covered, and the whole paraf¬ 
fined, rather than both merely cotton- 
covered ; and both gutta-percha- and cotton- 
covered is better still. If single wires are 
used you should take advantage ot it to have 
the go and return wires of differtnt colours, 
i.e. those from the battery to indicators, 
bells, presses, eto., one colour, and those 
back to the battery from indicators, bells, or 
presBes, another colour. This saves multi¬ 
tudes of mistakes, because you always know 
which wire you have in your hand. 

For outdoor work wire is used that is 
coveted with gutta-percha and tarred tape ; 
this is sold by any electrician. If the wires 
go under the ground they are laid in flat 
wooden pipes, which are creosoted or tarred 
to protect them from damp. 

When joining wires begin by scraping off 
all the covering for about 2 inches on both 
wires, then twist them well together and 
Anally solder them. The best soldering bit 
is one mode from a piece ot stout copper wire 
which has a groove cut in the side at the 
end, in which the wires can lie, and have the 


solder melted over them, the bit being kept 
warm by a spirit-lamp. When soldered, 
cover with Front's elastic glue melted on and 
kneaded all round, wetting your fingers first 
to prevent it from sticking to them. When 
dry, some colc ured silk can be wound on over 
the glue. 

When wires are put uf '.n ■' new house they 
are contained in light zinv ucvS, which are 
nailed to the walls. In joining tubing one 
end of one piece is opened out considerably 
with a pair of pincers, and the end of the 
other tube is slipped into it. When the 
house is already fitted with the old crank 
form of bell the wires can be pulled along 
the old tubes by tying the electric wire to the 
end of the old wire and then pulling tho 
latter through, when, of course, it brings the 
new one through the tube with it. Whatever 
you do, don’t go too fast, or you may cut the 
new wire, or wear the covering into a hole, 
and thus cause leakage. When no wires are 
in tho old tubes it is said to be possible to do 
it by running in a new 
piece of wire and letting it 
find its way through, tying 
on the electric wires, and 
pulling through again. Of 
course all the old bells, 
cranks, etc., have to be 
abolished, and the holes 
tilled up with ornamental 
wood and plaster. 

If you don’t care to do 
any of all this, you can run 
the wires along the walls, 
and suspend them by staples 
driven in where least notice¬ 
able ; in comers, etc., the 
wires con be got coloured to 
match any paper or wall. 
You shotUd not put .both 
wires under one staple, and 
if you use double wire on 
no account drive in the 
staple too hard, for if it cuts through the 
covering it will make a metallic connection 
between the wires. If you can manage 
to take up the floor, the wires can be 
run in grooves cut in the joists under the 
floor boards. A better plan still is to bore 
a little hole throngb the joists, and take 
the wires through them. Finally, in a 
furnished house you can simply run the 
wires along the wainscot at the bottom, 
painting them to match, or, if the look of 
them is considered objectionable, covering 
them where seen with a light wooden oroa- 
mental casing. Pushes in plaster walls are 
fastened to blocks cut at such a height as to 
fasten to the brickwork behind and be level 
with the plaster. The wires come up through 
a bole in the back, or side, to the press, 
through the tube, which, if it does not reach 
to the block, should be stuffed with paper at 
the end to prevent the plaster from tumbling 
into it. All the papering and painting over 
the block having been accomplished, the 
press is screwed on, and the wires brought 
np through the holes, and seenred to the 
springs by the screws, as mentioned before. 
Care must be taken not to cut the wires 
against the edges of the tubes when pulling 
them, and not so mneb wire must be exposed 
as will be likely to touch lower down, only just 
enough to wind round and round the screw ; 
this is especially to be noted if the wires come 
through the same hole or if double-con¬ 
ductor is used. Finally, all wires when 
joined, screws and connections generally, 
must be as free from dirt as a liberal use of 
sandpaper and elbow-grease can make them. 

If at any time there is a leakage and the 
bell goes off without being intended to do so, 
the ^st way to find out where the wires have 
gone wrong is to cut them, first near the 
press and then about 6 yards off; if the bell 
does not stop, cut them again 4 yards closer 



to bell and battery; eventually a cut will 
stop the bell, and you then have a piece of 4 
yards in which the flaw must be, so it is 
easily found. All the cute are then joined 
again, the fault having been repaired. For 
additional hints on localising faults with a 
galvanometer, and more information as to 
connecting np, etc., I would refer you to 
Messrs. Oent & Co.’s Catalogue, which they 
will send you for five stamps. If you want a 
larger book, there is one on “ Electric Bells 
and all about them,” which you can get for 
8 s. from Mr. S. B. Bottone, Wallington, Car- 
shalton, Surrey; and two by Mr. F. C. 
Allsop, published by Spon. Having nowgiven 
yon sdl necessary directions for making and 
fitting up bells and indicators in your house, 
it only remains for me to wish yon aU success, 
and to make my bow as regards this subject. 
[the BKD.j 

TO A SMALL BOY. 

■y^oc little boy, with rosy face, 

—Ere wlacr day* be dawning. 

And mIiooI a more familiar place— 

Accept thcae worda of warning ; 

(When I waa young, there nae4 to be 
No clever poet who, for me. 

Wrote veraee In the “B.O.P.," 

With kiudly words of warning.) 

Now, first of all, yon must forget 
—No easy business, maybe— 

Ttiat you have been, yon bluc.cyod pet, 

A genius from a baby: 

(I thought it very hard, I know; 

1 loved to tbiuk—they told me s(^ 

How pleasantly throogti life I'd go, 

—A genius from a baby !) 

To older boys don't answer “ Ah, 

Although you m.iy not know so, 

UpoD this subject my mamma 
Thi nk. * sneb-anil.suc1i,' or ‘ so-so: 

(To me. when 1 was ratber small, 

'Twas often bitterness and gull 
To tbitik I bad referred ai all 
To ‘snch4Dd-such,’ or ‘fo-so.’) 

If boys should tease, os boys will do, 

And you should meet disaster. 

Ton must not cry, and shout " Ooo-boo, 

I'll go aud tell a master 

(When even an excliauge of blows 
Caused anguish to the eyes and nose. 

It only added to my woea 
To go and tell a master.) 

Of “ Pass along that note,” beware 
(With Dummer ml., or Dlnkte); 

Tlie upper side b clean take core^ 

The undrr tide b Inky: ' 

(Ill youth—and bter—many sad 
Deceptions of the kind I've bad. 

When boye—and meu—forgot to add 
“The under tide Is inky.") 

It b not well—at any rate 
In whool-llfe's early 8tagc^ 

To msUly recapitulate 

Your sisters' names and ages ; 

<ra never been to tcliool before. 

They chalked racA portralu on the door. 
My sbters all were there!—aud more. 
My ibtere' namee and agea!) 

Ai strength and years begin to mount. 
Remember, in your ardour, 

You should not bit, on that aocount, 

Some smaller boy the border: 

(I thought to earn applause, and fame. 
By playing such a vsliaiit game. 

Until hie elder brother came, 

And bit me too—Out harder.) 

Now what I've told you must suffice. 

Though much I still could meuliou. 

But, If I gave you more advice. 

Ton would not pay atteDthiu, 

(—A thing that / cou'kI seldom do; 

It's nd, but I'm afraid it's true, 

And often was I made to roe 
I had not paid attention.) 



Method or cohnbctimo Presses to Bkll and Indicator. 

B, Bell. I. Indicator, u Battery. 1 , S, 3 , 4 , Presses and iinlieators 
numbered to correspond, p. >■, r. r, Presses. 11, >i, Eougtrs by which 
the indicator Is fastened to the wall. 
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!-M i Ki.i' IV livrniT (Ci. A. Robert*).—Owiipil bjr 
■ iiri i.iul tlrnutfljt>. If token In time (rive b aiwli.it 
iiiu'ti lit (Kifiitoe* ami bBrley m<»l. huring llrrt put 
11 . 1 ' r.iiibii in o «e|>tmC<- biitcl). (live half n {(Tmln ')( 
c-iiiiipliur 111 it. BUii rv|ivHl next day. 2ia(li« iaov ai.<l 
pose with hot water and Condy'a fluid twire a day. 
(Hit snlplinr in fool and camphor daily, and keep very 
tviimi and ilry. It is Infectious. 

Nriivovs IiEBiLm' < Ki'cMe One).—Tea, not only i* th' 
heart. afTiv’tctl by wliat you mention, but every fibrv 
Ilf till- Ijisly. ExerHse, rtild oiorniiiir tub. fresh air. 
hiird uinltresa. well ventii.itcil roniu, little bedclothes, 
and a small teaspoonful of Frecumn's syrup twice a 
dny ill water after mcuU for two or thiw weeks. 

C-txARV ANP Eiio (DiH’tnr).—One egg only I She 
won't hatch it. lias she a mate V 

To" Mfrii Sai.iva fE. C. W.).—Yoiir general health 
fcenisont of onliT. Tlio sveakness of legs and knee- 
joints I’l'dves tliia. Hut medicine alone will not eno' 
yovi. Exorcise, the budi. and good plain living, uo 
suiokiiig or .stimiiliiiit*. If imle, get from your 
chi'iiiist a bottle of bi palatiiinid of ferrous oxide, 
which is eiuiiily Iniu in a maiiugcable form. W*- 
liclieve in small doses co&tiuuctl s long time, say six 
wifk.ii, r.'itlicr tliiin larger for a short time, so take 
fine every dny after breakfast. 

BrYix'i .\CnT.i.lE (A. E. P.).—From a hroeder, not ,i 
•leiiliT. Have a look at the advertisements in “ Siock 
KeepiT.*' 

PF.nsriliivft H.tsiw (Perspirer, and Williams).— 
will not he alile to cure it till yon get stronger. 
Alum water and dusting with starch and oxide of 
Stine may assist. 

Sens TiVK Pkix (E. L.).—Wc don't think you hare a 
ilcal to complain of. after all. Don't think about u. 
Jioii't toko blood purifiers. Tlicy are mostly qnackidi. 
Do yon have a morning tub '/ Live abstemwuaiy for 
ft time, any how, and l<*ve medicine alone, exeep; 
iwrhaps au'ojieiiing pill occasionally. 

Wants to Stop Gnowixc (W. A. D.).—You can't aoi' 
vour growth. Dot try to get bnxul In propomon. 
'k’es; eyeling wutliont spurting, aud dumb-bells, good 
fooil, fresb air. etc. 

Cyc t-iso pnn Bovs (W. Faulkner)—In moderation ye*, 
hut for a weaklv lad like yourself It is dangeron6,an'i 
upt to Ktreieli the heart, especially if you ride fast or 
uphill. 

Weaki.T (De Lirochc).—We hard y like to adns-' 
vou ; you seem very wenkly. You must not fatigur 
\ onrself. nor worry yourself. Don’t run. Cream w 
inult with pliosphitca, wliich you can get from snt 
clieniist, or with cod-liver oil, would do good, loa 
do not mention your age. 

Fi-ndrxjx of a Ship (R- J. Maclfeown).—They 
hantly take an unqnaliflcii man, cerUinly not on tM 
big liners vou mention. You would not doas etert 
Tlie stewanis do a lot of that work no-^ Bouid 
Greenland next spring suit you ? If so. ’irtte. and 
we’ll ^ve you advice. Or you might adverttse. a 
sailing ship might have you. 

Ears too Larue fRoMlerY-We know dogs' e« tn 
cut, ami we think it rather an nniiei^ry pli-ce oi 
erueltv, bill we never heard of cutting and sewing 
back human cars. Wc say to you. Soldier, and to sii 
1X.VS who may not be pleased 
cultlvftto t lie mind, learn to be unselflsh, to live I« 
others in a mi-a.«ure, to be wiiimng, ^ntlc, spi 
giiieere, and nobo-ly will think once about your v-f 
or your car, or the mole on your cheek. 

AQr.vnifH (R. r,. .T,>.-Ton must get the 
part of “lUJ.P.” cniitftining Dr. Oordoo SUble^- 
papera on tlic Aquarium. 

CiiicKKV Lamb (Batlcy Lad).-lt is dub-foot. Tea 


r. M ii.PMi.T,-iPi'l yo'.i appreciate tlie '• C.O.P." Wc 
-'loiild :iilvi.-*| ji'tif taking in citlier the ••.Amitn-.ir 
l’bcii..jr,iplii V " I piibli'lc-1 at I, Creel Unic, l.iid/iiic 
Hiil. f.iiiidoii, i:.''.i: ■•r' (if a uiorc advanciil one i- 
l.•^lMr'|^l ill" •'Dri'i-ili Joiinial of PlioUigraphy." 
jribii-lii’i York Mrict. Co vent Hiinli'M. Li>nii>‘M. 
V r. 'J'lier.' i> al-o a fir-t-r.iie litili' paper, co-'tiiig 
17, a ’iK'iitti, infifli'd f’li- I’v.ictlcal I’iiotomiptu'r." 
|iiiltli-!.i 1 at llem'Tial Hall (Pi'i'cy l.unJ & Co), 
l.ii(!;,:.ite Ciren*, I.iiiidoli. l.i. 


t don't know the canicm yon ni''titi')ii. 

Wc.iti P'^’OTuiiicnd GriHlrb's guinea Imnd ciimerii. 
0 -, failing tlm'.. Ijiucu>U'r’s ■•Oiunigiiiidi." 


.SvvKt-- Some six tiiniitli-i or so n7o a bov named 
.•^r..'il. n <.irii u, from GiTm.niy as a |•r('stltlt for Dr. 
Mni'liing two live siiako.;, Thi'-odiil, nvrivi.tl, anil 
aro, tlie iloctor as-urcs us, floiii i-liiiig ; but. owing 
i-i iiij'ilflciiuicy of iidilres.s on ilic a-i'otiipanyinu' 
l.-tter, till’ ri'i’i(>icilt’.s ilins; separate uttvmiu-s t*' 
tb.aiik flic wilder liavv faileil, ihu IvUcr in each ease 
lii.diig returncil. 


riroTOMt.il'HY fAmatenri.—A'oii slionli eitlier Ivick 
I print* with si—rial Isai i r. iiroeiirdbl'' fruTtl nnv 
di-.ilor, or mount them dry (I f. uiiliout soakin'i in 
wa’i-r first), with a stnuig siiiritumis glue siiliitioii. 
I'lade by soaking-1 oiinees of be-t glue in as wiicb 
Water as it will take up. and nieltiiig till dissolve! 
the following liav in a pot siirronnili'l by water kept 
Isiiliug in It Baiicepan. Anally adding 4 onnees nf 
iiiethyliited spirits. You eaii get nlbunis now for 
niouiitiug glazed iiriiits without sticking iticm In. 


ri:':-t;nvixi5 Fisti (Puer).—There is no way except 
MatAug them. 


r:.:iiis<> Doi;;*. ETr. (Bad Dogi.—Pco coTniiins of 
•■!*'ock Kiu’per," llrail Dr. Gordon btablcs's rcceiit 
nrticle on Dog.s in onr page’. 


>';'.HVot.'BVi;s.s (Tricl and faileil).—Read reply to D. W. 
Yes. by all means eoosult your doctor. Doing so 
way act you up for life. 


HK.inAciiE (Young Lawyer).—Yes, from congestion. 
You must stop taking stout: that make* hloo*!- 
Takc an antibllions pill or two of a night about twice 
ft week, and a glass of Friedriebshall or Pulna 
\>atcr ^'fore breakfast in a large tumblerful of 
water. 


t'li.vsfp (Wuald-be Swimmer).—It is a dLsagrccab'e 
trouble. Your nervous sy.<tnm caiiiiot be in order, 
ami YOtir blcxil i.-* impure. But you sec we cannot 
prescribe, heennse .vou give us no other symptom.s. 
■I'like a tub everv morning, ftnyhnw. After axerlioii 
I lib In the stuff some rpeiinl-breaking cycHsls use. 
it is caUed Hniunci'a. Alassage would do you gowl. 

S :iN Disease (tV. I. VD.-Sboiiltl require ocular 
'himoii>.tmfion. All skin diseases are d.angeroiis. or 
lit least dis.xgreenble, Ckmsult a doctor, or go to a 
sldti hospital airl see the lucUicftl KUperlutcndenl. 
T'.:„\rKUKAPP (TI. E. B.).—Read back. 


Iji'VKs (A. Tavlor i.—Rend mir recent i«ipcr on Piueons. 
Or rend back euiTesi»'udei cc. Grains, of lonv-i'. 


X" 


V ■. • :% , 1 - 1 . 1 -!, 11 , Ih.y. the 

I'-n I'lii rii:il;ii ymi uvuw nitln-r thnii stii[) your 
gni'.vth. You nn- evidviitly not thi’ growing kind. 

ri'iE'txs f(\oi-tant lii'iider).-Itreeil next year from 
tl.r pigcciii- bom tlii-. 

P.ii'Ki! ox fl MtiiiAix'; fl. Kiii2l.-1. “Oanleiiing.” 

1 ’, I'lir (mil’., ii'u liitd iH’lt’-r usi' the oM fasldoucd 
reliiisly of siilpliur, orooi of uirtnr, and treacle, 
Motic.-t IIikjckst fW. H. H.i.—No, we do not think 
you ehivky. but foc>ii-1i. Tlierc are Gifts of tlionsniids 
worse ntf tlniii Von. The il.ietor hn-, a family of 
young Imys of ids own anil much as he tovrs nil 
inds. eliarity, you knew, hegins .at home. This is a 
s'l'-reil duty. We wi'-h yon every sueecss in life, but 
don t 111 gin by lii’-'clng. 

D.iUMC i: Ti I'.i 11 (H. B.i, - You must give hazel nuts ; 
that will ke(‘]i (lie tis'Cll down. 

Gi'ixiiv I'li.s ft’urrrI.-Six to eight years or more. 
Viiiir li tiidariting is not sui'ii fts wonlil recommend 
yon for a clerk diip. 

fJEMV H.siii t'V. T, Mooilv). At vour ngo (17) wc can 
telly ii'h isi- d.iily liriisliing with a |inir of iiiwleraiidv 
hard hrii-hi-s, nnd w:i-hiiig tlie hair uiicii a u<s-k with 
n icry mild -oap. say l^a^.-’. I'lit a little borax in 
the wafer. Wliiii is wuntel is to restore liealtli to 
the scalp. 

DoiiMn';: (.1. L. TsMikc).—Advice was given sometime 
ngij III Doing-. 

C.\T XOT Wasiiixu (K.uhend).—They rhm't do ho 
inueii when uiouliing. i'lit a little butter on the 
fore p:iM.'. 

‘trooiuxn IIauit f.T. F. B.).—We.ir n hell, take exer¬ 
cise TO sireiigtheii thi’ muscles, Indian cltd's or 
iliiinb-beits, iiinl tlic inorniiig tub. Cultivate the 
hal'ic nf .-ittjiig eract. ami in walking thrjw the 
('In .-t forwanl and keep the stomacli haek, 

Cntvr. ETC. (.’Strength).—1. After football or nny 
vii'li'nt e.xcrcisii. take a bath and riili in IlotiiiH'c.i, the 
Indian rcinisl,v for Htiffiiess. ?. Bidroom should te* 
a- I'lv,] as po^sitiie ; keep the wiiidou s down. 3. Eight 
hours’ sleep ample 4. Yes. ."i. Ves. the crcilitors 
Can; a boy hiis iiotliiiighcliingiiig to hiiiisi'lt in tlie 
r-.'ii--nf tlie law, He himself is Ids father's iimi'vriy 
till twenty sane. 

Ar.Eiii'' HtiiniT li.tvixi; Yorxo (E, F. T. i -Niue nr 
ten luontli', 

Wahhixc. vnrxo Cof.r.rE (E. D. i.—Yc.«: but niu‘t 
have a run iinmciliately afterwards. No; tliey will 
li.U'k at tnule-siicoph', 

r.'iuu.iSLs (\r. C. Ifnmilloii). -Sorry we cannot help. 

A dta'tor imi.st sec you isTiiHlically. 

AxsivKiK iiv Rfi'fRX {Many QniTi.sfsi.—Tmiiossilile. 
(lur |Ki|>er is priiiti'i -ix we*-ks licfore date of jmbli- 
catlon. N'or can wc send rcfilies by post. 

White U.it.h (A. Flowcri,—Snp of milk nnd bread, 
crusbs, canary seed, oats, idiee of apple Nunietinies, 
no inesii. 

M'H.E's axi* SMoKtxa (II. Howell).—Only a surgeon 
pan remove them Bnfi'iy. Yc.s; nineteen is too 
young to smoke. Be tweiify-flve or thirty, nnd then 
—ilon't. 

Tniixixc, A FrAvm. (Glasgow),—Too long? Rather. 
Mr. L'liciWt Gill. IflO, Strand, has a liook on bneding 
ftnd training dor*. Hut if yon have no sliooting, 
better send tlie animal lo n kind kceiM'r. 

IlLrsiitxfT (.4. G. M-).—Your profe-sor is n seoitndrrl 
BTid a quack. For oipv Riike. hoys, hvoid Plinw? nf 
thi.s sort. It is u disgrace to our country that they 
are not in a fcIuQ's duck. 


—There is a gon 1 bn ik nn muifii'ai piir.isi's in 
Fr' iii'h and Kliglisli. piib’i-.hed by (iritbii A: Co., of 
l’i'i'r.-in,''irh Haid. at three-Uilliiigs uuil >ixj.ciie.i. It 
i-by I.i.'Ureiiant Freui.iiule of our navy, and f.ieu- 
ti'ii.'illt i'll .ml of the Kreneli navy, wlio visitis! ivieh 
i.'lii'r'.s -ii;|i,s«ud wro'.i' tlic bonk togetliiT with the 
e'Hi'.'t- biiiTC tlicir eyes, so as to avoid any rUk 
e! eirui'. 
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CHAPTXB IX. —FACE TO FACE. 

A t Gerald’s first entrance the pirate 
chief had drawn a pistol from his 
belt, and, had he not recognised bis visitor 
jost as the latterrecognised/tinr,the warn* 
ing given to the intruder, that he would be 
shot if he disturbed the captain’s retire¬ 
ment, would have been fatally made good. 

But Gerald never thought of his own 
peril—never even thought of the fearful 
consequences of this discovery that his 
own cousin was a pirate and a murderer, 
doomed to be hanged like a dog if he were 
taken. All that saw at that moment 
was the chosen playmate and hero of his 
boyhood, found so unexpectedly after 
being given up for lost so long; and he 
spoke to him as he might liave spoken 
when they played cricket together, years 
before, in the park at Barrendown Castle: 

“Oh, Harry, old boy, why didn't you 
come home before Uncle Henry died ? ” 

“ Is my father dead then ? ” asked the 
other, in a low, stifled voice. 

Gerald nodded, for be could not trust 
himself to speak. The pirate turned away 
his face, and for a time there was silence, 
which Gerald was the first to break. 

“ I say, Harry, you haven’t really done 
all the things they say of you, have you ? 
You couldn’t go and kill women and chil¬ 
dren, and all that sort of thing. Come, 
I’m mre yoxi’d never do that! ” 

“ No, indeed. I’m bad enough. Heaven 
knows, but I’m not so bad as all that. But 
aren’t you ashamed,” he added bitterly, 
“ to speak to a pirate and a condemned 
criminal, and to think that bis v^ry name 
is a disgrace to you and your whole fa¬ 
mily ?” 

“ Come, don’t talk like that, old fellow,” 
answered Gerald, laying his hand affec¬ 
tionately on his cousin’s shoulder. “ I 
won’t turn my back on you, come what 
may; and it’s hardly likely that I should 
throw you over neno, after hunting for you 
all over the world these two years and 
more.” 

Henrj’ FitzArthur’s broad chest heaved 
convtilsively, and a momentary quiver, 
like a spasm of pain, played over his stem 
features. Then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him, and he said hastily : 

“ Did you say that you’ve been hunting 
after Trie for two years ? Why, I should 
have thought everybody would have been 
glad enough to think me dead, instead of 
wanting to find me alive. And then,” he 
went on, with a sudden change of tone, 
” had you forgotten that my death would 
pass on the title and estates to you ? ” 
The suspicion was, perhaps, no more 
than natural; but the most vehement 
denial could not have overthrown it more 
effectually than the honest, hearty laugh 
with which Gerald answered it. 

“ Come now, old boy, don’t talk non¬ 
sense ; you know well that I never thought 
of tftxt for a moment. I've bad a tre¬ 
mendous hunt after you, but I was always 
sure I’d find you some time or other, and 
I’m very glad that I Jiave found you at 
last.” 

As if moved by a sudden impulse, 
Henry stretched out his hand to his cou¬ 
sin, and then, seeming to recollect him¬ 
self, drew it back again. 

“I forgot,” said he, in a tone of inde¬ 
scribable hittomess, ” that I'm not fit to 
shake hands with any man now ! ” 

Gerald answered only by seizing tJie 


withdrawn hand in a grasp that said more 
than any words could have done. The 
fierce eyes of the pirate leader glistened 
with unwonted tears. 

“ I did not think,” said he, “ that there 
was one honest man alive who would take 
my hand, after what I’ve done.” 

“ Never mind at present what you’ve 
done, old fellow,” broke in Gerald; “ the 
thing to think of is what you’re going to 
do now. Look here-” 

“ We’ll talk about that presently,” inter¬ 
rupted Heni;y; “ I want to hear about 
your own doings first. Just begin and tell 
me all that you’ve been doing since 1 saw 
you last.” 

Gerald gave a short account of his 
search, his homeward voyage from Aus¬ 
tralia, his adventures upon the wreck, and 
his cruise in the gunboat. 

“ And I’ll tell you what, Harry,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ if you’d ever sailed with real 
honest bluejackets, and seen what smart, 
shipshape, manly fellows they are, it would 
sicKen you of these pirate rascals for the 
rest of your life. I can’t think how you, 
an educated gentleman, could live all these 
years among such scum.” 

“ You needn’t tell me that,” muttered 
Henry through his set teeth. ” Whatever 
wrong I may have committed, being forced 
to herd with these brutes is more than 
punishment enough for all.” 

“Well, then,” cried Gerald, who seemed 
to have been watching for this admission, 
“ why don't you get clear of them once for 
all, now that you’ve got a good chance ? 
Look here—Sir Richard knows that I ex¬ 
pected to find you here, and when I take 
you on board with me (as I can do easily 
enough, by hiding you under the sail till 
we're beyond the reach of these rogues 
outside), he can’t possibly guess, if we don’t 
tell him, that you’ve been the leader of 
this gang instead of their prisoner. Then 
back you come with us to England, come 
out as the Earl of Barrendown, make 
everything comfortable for poor Uncle 
Henry's tenants (who will be ready to go 
through fire and water for you when they 
know that you’re hie son), and as you’ll 
have heaps of money then, you can just 
make out a list of the fellows whose ships 
you've plundered, and pay ’em all back 
again. Come, what do you say to that, 
old boy? It’s notsuchahadplan, I think.” 

Henry FitzArthur had listened to his 
cousin’s speech with a blank amazement 
which gradually gave place to a look of 
deep and wondering admiration; but at 
the last words he answered Gerald's eager 
glance by shaking his head with a melon- 
choly smile. 

“ You’re a dear old fellow, Gerald, and 
if there were more men like you, there 
would be fewer like me. But when you 
talk of beggaring yourself for my s^e, 
you forget that you can't do it even if you 
would. Don’t you know, my poor lad, 
that a felon cannot hold property, much 
less t^e his place among the peers of 
England ? And I, as a confessed pirate, 
am no better than a felon in the eye of the 
law.” 

A look of blank dismay clouded Gerald's 
bright, eager face; but before he could 
speak, his cousin went on : 

“ You’ll say, of course, that nobody need 
know I’ve been a pirate; but the secret 
would be sure to leak out sooner or later, 
and I’d rather die at once than live with 
a gallowB-rope banging over my head. 


Besides, thieves and cut-throats though 
these men are, I’m their leader, and many 
of their crimes liave been committed at 
my bidding; I cannot abandon and betray 
them! ” 

“ But they’d betray you in a minute,” 
cried Gerald, eagerly. “ One of them has 
done it already, as I’ve told you; and the 
moment the rest find out that they can 
save their own skins by giving you up, 
they'll sell you without thinking twice 
about it. ' 

“ Likely enough,” said Henry, gloomily; 

“ but still-” 

He broke off suddenly, and pressed his 
hand hard against his side with a quick, 
sliort gasp, while liis dark face grew white 
and pinched as if with deadly pain. 

■ “ Hulloa, old chap! ” cried Gerald, 
springing up in alarm, “ what’s wTong? 
Are you ill ? ” . 

“ There's a—medicine-chest—yonder,” 
muttered Henry, faintly. “ Get me—out 
—some—laudanum.” 

Gerald flew to the chest (which stood 
in a corner of the room unlocked, os if it 
might be needed at any moment) and took 
out the phial oflaudanum. As he did so, 
there came over his face a change so sud¬ 
den and startling that his oldest friends 
would hardly have recognised it had they 
seen it then. A great chemist who had 
laboured for years at some mighty experi¬ 
ment without success, and then made all 
at once, by the merest accident, the grand 
discovery which he had so long sought in , 
vain, might wear the same look which 
Gendd FitzArthur wore at that moment. 

“Let me measure it out for you, 
Harry,” said he ; “ your hand's not 
steady enough just now, and an overdose 
of this stuff would be no joke. ” 

If Gerald was so anxious to guard bis 
cousin against an over-dose of the drug, 
he must have been very careless in 
measuring it out, for the drops kept 
tinkling into the glass long after a doctor 
would liave thought it quite full enough for 
an ordinary dose. But Henry, bent double 
with grinding pain, saw nothing of all 
this; and when the dose was brought to 
him, he swallowed it without hesitation. 

“ Thank you, Gerald—I feel better 
now,” said he, after a pause of some 
minutes, during which Gerald watched 
him keenly. “They say one has this 
sort of thing pretty often in the South 
Pacific. I don’t know what they call it, 
but it's just like being cut in pieces wh^ 
it comes on in earnest. Our old captain 
died of it.” 

“ Well, that’s no reason why you- 
should die of it too, old fellow.’,” replied 
his cousin, cheerily. “ Anyhow, I’m 
glad you've got a medicine chest, and 
know how to use it better than when you 
drank up all Aunt Emily’s castor oil, 
thinking it was honey. By'-the-bye, now 
I think of it, you’d better give me the 
password (if there is one here) before I go; 
for you must not think of coming to see 
me off the premises after your dose, and 
perhaps these piratical friends of yours, 
having been so unwilling to let mein, may 
make some diflSculty about letting me out 
again.” 

“ True," said Henry, thoughtfully. 
“ Well, whenever I send a man on any 
special mission, the password I give him 
is, ‘ The Shark's hungry. ’ ” 

“That doesn’t sound very pleasant.” 
remarked Gerald, “ but it’s all right so 
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long as it carries me through. And now, 
Harry, tell us some of your own adven¬ 
tures ; I haven't heard a word of them 
yet, you know.” 

Here again it might have seemed 
strange that Gerald, after doing his utmost 
to avoid the subject of his cousin's piracies, 
should suddenly ask to be told all about 
them. But Henry at once began to tell 
how he and his shipmates were surprised 
by the pirates while trying to get their 
vessel off a coral reef upon wliich she had 
stranded—how they had been given 
their choice between instant death and 
joining the pirate crew—how he had 
joined them in his desperation, and 
speedily became noted as the bi>lde8t and 
fiercest of them all—and liow, when the 
captain of the pirate brigantine fell ill and 
died, he was put forward as his successor 
by some of the crew, while the rest 
supported the tall black-whiskered Spani¬ 
ard mentioned in Ben Bobstay'a tale—the 
matter being finally settled by a single 
combat between them, in which tlio 
Spaniard was killed. 

All the while his cousin was speaking, 
Gerald’s eyes were fixed steadily upon 
his face; but his look was not so much 
that of an attentive listener, as of a 
skilled physician watching the effects 
of a powerful reniedj'. It seemed as if 
he were waiting for something which 
must come sooner or later ; and at length 
it came. Henry FitzArthnr’s eyes began 
to grow heavy, his wortls ca}ne slower 
and slower, his head drooped forward 
upon his breast, and at last, overpowered 
by the strong opiate which he had 
swallowed, he sank heavily to the floor 
in a deep, swoon-like slumber. 

‘‘ Thank God ! ” muttered Gerald ; *• I’ll 
save him now, if I die for it! ” 

And then, with an effort of strength 
which would have been impossible to him 
in a moment of less excitement, he lifted 
the unconscious man's huge frame in his 
arms, carried him down to the boat, and 
hid him completely under the sail which 


be had flung loosely into the bow. Then, 
not without a slight quickening in the 
pulses of his bold heart—for all the perils 
that he had already faced were nothing to 
that which he was now about to confront 
—he pushed off from the islet, and headed 
his boat straight toward the single outlet 
of tlie pirate furtress. 

Bight in his path lay a light canoe in 
which several men were fishing, among 
whom he recognised at once the three 
pirates who had boarded him when he 
entered. Knowing that any attempt 
to avoid them wo\ild arouse their sus¬ 
picions at once, he kept straight on toward 
them, and as he glided past one of them 
hailed huu: 

•• So, youngster, the captain didn’t 
shoot you after all, then. Where are you 
off to now ? ” 

“ I’ve got a job in hand for the captain,” 
replied Gerald, readily, ” and he told me 
to tell you that the Shark's hungry.” 

The men let him pass at once, and the 
same signal-word carried liim past a 
second gang a little farther on. The boat 
glided into the narrow channel that led to 
the open sea, and Gerald began to hope 
that this unheard-of attempt to save hLs 
doomed cousin in spite of himself might 
be successful after all. 

"Halt!” 

Above him rose tlxe wooden barrier that 
closed the passage, and on it stood lialf a 
dozen armed pirates, incluiling two of 
those who had challenged him when he 
passed tlirongli before. 

“ The Shark's hungry,” shouted Gerald, 
in answer to tlte sunimuns. 

“ .\U right,” cried one of the pirates, 
preparing to undo the barrier. 

“Wait a bit!” said another. “See 
liere, mates—when this chap came in just 
now, he said he'd come on business that 
might mean a pot o' money to us all; but 
he wouldn’t tell us what it was till he'd 
talked to the cap’n. Well, he has talked 
to the cap’n, and now I vote he tells us 
all about it too ! ” 

(Tub* eontinued.) 


“ Right you are! ” cried a third. 
“ Come, young feller, out with your yarn 
—you won’t get out of this till you do.” 
t For an instant Gerald's heart almost 
stood still. Was he really to be stopped 
short at the very last moment ? But he 
recovered himself at once, and answered 
in his cheeriest voice : 

“ I can tell you all about it in two 
minutes, but you may just as well be 
opening the bridge in the meantime, for 
I'm in a hurry with this business of the 
captain’s. I'm on old friend of his, and 
he and I have been having a long talk, 
and I think we’ve got everything properly 
settled. You sec, there’s a lot of money 
somewhere about, and I want him to help 
me to get hold of it; and it seems to me 
that every man who helps to do the job 
ought to have his share of the money. 
That's fair, isn’t it? ” 

“As fair as it can be.” cried the pirates, 
eogerlj'. “ But where is this money, 
then ? ” 

“ Where's the money ? ” echoed Gerald, 
seeing that the barrier was now open wide 
enough to let him pass. “ Why, the money 
is—whore you may go and find it lot 
yourselves! •’ 

And, with a mighty stroke of his oars, 
he shot through the narrow gap like a 
bird. 

A yell of fury broke from the baffled 
pirates, and several shots wore fired at 
him, all of wind), in the dim light .and 
universal confusion, went wide of the 
mark. But two of them ran recklessly 
along a narrow ledge in the side of thg, 
cliff, and in another moment he saw tliem 
on a jutting crag above his head, evidently 
preparing to leap into the boat! 

Now or never 1 Gerald gave a stroke 
that almost lifted his light boat out of the 
water; but as she flew by, both men 
made a desperate spring at her. The one 
leaped short, and fell into the water with 
a tremendous splash; but the other, a 
strong and active ruffian, sprang right 
into the stern of the boat 1 




THE SILVER WHISTLE. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Rev. A, N. Malan, m.a., f.o.s., 

Author of “ Ilifjhfield " Ciicle Tuuter," “ TU* of the Bat*:'' dc. 


M r. Staunton again appeared on the 
cricket groimd to watch the match 
between the college and officers of the regi¬ 
ment. The boys had all the best of the 
game, which ended in adraw. Angusbowled 
with success, and made seventy runs. 
■W'hen stumps were drawm, Mr. Staunton 
found opportunity to congratulate liiin on 
his good performance. In course of con¬ 
versation he said: 

“ Can you get leave to pay mo a visit at 
Fairview? What time would best suit 
you ? ” 

“ Thank you, sir; I should like to come 
very much. I should be free on Saturday 
after twelve; there is no mateli~if that 
would be convenient to you.” 

“ Pray come to lunch then, and slay as 


CHAPTER XXVII.—AT FAIRVIEW. 

long as you like. Perhaps we might go 
for a row on the river. My niece is very 
fond of the water. Do you care for row¬ 
ing?” 

“ Oh, yes. I am very fond of it.” 

“ Capital! Look here, ifyon could bring 
a friend we might have a picnic or some¬ 
thing of tlte sort. Who was that other 
member of the eleven I met at Mrs. Cam- 
home’s ? Would he care to come ? ” 

“ That was Faripiharson, our captain. 
I'm sure he would like to come.” 

So on the following Saturday, wlien 
school was over, Angus and Ftmiiiharson, 
arrayed in wliito flannel and liglit blue, 
set forth to walk to f airview. The house 
was pleasantly situated on liigli ground, 
lees than a mile from the coliego, com¬ 


manding a wide panorama of the valley, 
with glimpses of the river winding its 
way amid woods and ]uea<losv3. The d.iy 
was one of summer’s perfection. Sunsliiiio 
Hooded the firmament and bathed tho 
Landscape in an atmosphere ofliquidliglit. 
The tw’o boys beguiled the way with »lc- 
sultory converse. 

“ What a jolly festive old bird he seems 
to be 1 ” said Farquharaon. “ How keen 
ho is on cricket! I should like to get him 
down to tlie nets and bowl him some lung 
hops.” 

“Rather! ” said Angu.s; '• and there's a 
niece tooiliven the in oceediugs. I woudor 
what site will ho liko -dark or light — 
wliich dt> ton sa.\ '' 

“Dark, ' said Farquharson; “a dusky 
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lipaiitv from the snnnv south—bound to 
hti diirk.” 

•• I'm not sure.” continued Ar.^iis : ‘"it 
is possible she may be a blonde, witli "nldeu 
locli.s and bine eyes—iviih winsome 
ways, and-" 

•• Oh. yr.s. of course ; and possibly she 
m.av be fat. uu'lv, and prim. Anyhnw, we 
sliall soon ku-iw the worst, for that's the 
house up y(Mnb.'r.” 

L<‘L us walk more slowly then and 
keep a tritlc cool, if possiijle. It is not 
pleasant to arrive as you’d feel in a 
Turkish bath, and it's upliill with a 
vengeance.’ 

They strolled along very slowly, witli 
straw hats far back, dapping their faces 
with their pocket-handkerchiefs, and huji- 
.y’ing tlie shady side of the road. They 
soon reached the gate, and passed on up 
tlie gravelled drive, and so arrived at the 
jiorch. 

“ Hold liard. I'm awfully hot,” said 
Angus. '■ Don't ring for a nujiuem—let us 
eoot down, i don't half like t—what on 
■'.irtii shali wo talk about ? ” 

‘‘I doii't know; but surely von’ro 
always on tlie spot ill society. It's r.o 
use standing In-re like a couple of ti'a.uips. 

aball riny ! ” 

I'aniuliai'-MU rang. The bell s lunded 
with alaniiiiiy di.stinctm-ss, and befire its 
last soiind-i had ceased tiie two visitors 
were on tin-ir way to tlie ilrawing-n. uii. 
'I'iie miiid ojiencd the door and ushered 
them in. 

“I wii! toll blr. Staunton you have 
eotne.’ siic said; and tlicy were left 
idouo. 

*■ Oil,” siiid Angus. ” what a pretty 
room! " 1 “-king in the pier glass to .see to 
the s(-t of lii.s collar and tie. “ Why do 
i.iioy keep ns in suspense? Which is she, 
Faripiliai'on. f.ir tlic last time, dark or 
ligiif? Light, i’ll bet.” 

linrdly had lie spoken the word wlien 
the (l)or was opened, and there glided 
into the r mm a vision (as it seenu-d to 
.\ngus) of ditiizHng wonder. A golden 
glory of waving hair, catching the sim- 
iight tliiit slrcamod from some window 
ilirough the door: the outer mnrgins of 
ihut hair confused like mazy tangles of 
•■pun gla>H into a halo oncireling a face 
i>f f.uillli'.s.s beauty. The girli.sh form, 
circ.ssed in .-Vnianda blue, iniglit be just on 
tlie turn of sixteen years. 

She stood for a moment in the door¬ 
way and looked at the two boys. Then 
die walked up to Angus, and holding out 
lier hand, said in a musical voice : 

" How do you do, Mr. Alroy? My uncle 
will bo hero in a few minutes.” 

Ansjus look the little hand, and looked 
into the blue eyes that mot his with just 
a. shade of misehief, while a thwh of 
t'oach-bloom ripened on the girl's 
cliceks. 

•• How do you do, Miss Staunton ? I— 
’Ilia is my friend Mr. Farcpiliarson, captain 
of the cidlrge eleven.” 

Tlie young lady shook hands with Far- 
‘juhars;)i:. who made a remark about the 
w-caiher. She helped him by enlarging 
on tile pb-asaiit neighbourhood—.she luul 
ridden w itli her nncle several times—the 
Hnglish scenery was so deliglitful—she 
was so buid of tlie river and woods and 
fields. 

Then Mr. Staunton joined t’lem, and 
soon all shyness wore orf, and they 


formed a merry party at the luncheon- 
table. 

Afterwards they strolled out into the 
garden, and their host expatiated on the 
view. 

*• There's nothing to beat your English 
scenery, Alroy. 1 think I may venture 
to drop the Mr. I have iraielled a great 
deal — India and the Himalayas, Europe, 
the Cordilleras and Andos. Australia and 
New Zealand — pretty well acquainted 
with them all. But when I come back 
to England there is alwavs a rare charm 
about it.s pastoral landscape which touches 
tlie inner man more deeply and satisfies 
it more genuinely than the gi-aiider 
scenery abroad.” 

*• I wi.sh yon could see the country 
round Alroy Court, Mr. Staunton. It is 
much jollier than this.” 

Mr. Staunton looked at him with a 
piercing expression, and after a pause 
said : 

I have road a description of .\lroy 
Couit in* Tlie Stately Homes of England,' 
!.ud the praise bestowed upon it in that 
bo.ik fully bears out what you say. I 
siqumse your latliev lun.sL bo getting on in 
year-i ? ” 

*• I tliink he is seventy-two next birth¬ 
day. I h.avo a photograpli of him in my 
pocket.” 

.•\ngu3 took out a small Hussia leather 
ease and produced the likeness of his 
fatlicr. which Mr. Staunton examined 
attentively and remarked on the hand- 
.soi.H- features. 

Then the proposal that they should 
spend the afLeriii)on oii tlio river was 
mooted, and everyone voted for it. A 
serv.-int was bidden to pack a hamper 
w all provisions, anti in half an hour the 
carriage was ready to take the party 
down to the river. They drove t<t the 
Angler's Best, and Angus told Miss Adela 
lunv. when ho came up to try for the 
scholarships, he lunched tliere with his 
tutor and rowed Mrs. Camborne and her 
son up the river. Miss Staunton wanted 
to hi ar all the p.articnlars, and laughed 
merrily over Bobby’s indisposition and all 
tlie attendant incidents. 

Tliey rowed some three miles up-stream, 
landing on the borders of a wood famous 
for some of the rarer butterflies. Mr. 
Staunton, who was an ardent entomologist, 
hail brought his net, and after the re- 
Iro-^hing contents of the hamper ha<l been 
iliseiissed, he invited the others to join 
him in a ramble through the leafy glades 
m quest of bxitterflies. Hi.s niece thought 
she would sooner rest qxiietly near the 
boat and sketch, as it was rather hot for 
walking. Angus volunteered to remain 
on guard, and Farquhar.-^^ou had no’choice 
but to go butterfU'-catching with the 
uiiclc. 

Miss Staunton soon selected a suitable 
spot for her sketch. She sat down with 
Angus at her side, and began opera¬ 
tions. 

” Now, Mr. Alroy,” she said, “you 
must amuse me while I draw. I want to 
hear more about Alroy Court.” 

Angus was only too pleased. He told 
her of the rom.antic M’ilderness where he 
used to play l>efore he came to school; he 
spoke of his mother and Violet. 

And then in a moment of confidence he 
showed her something which no one else 
had ever seen in Milburnham. He took 


out the silver whistle, and blew some 
tinkling blasts, and told her how it 
once belonged to “ the Maiden of 
Cawnporc,” and how it came into his 
possession. 

Miss Staunton examined the relic with 
deep interest, and it was manj* minutes 
before she gave it back and resumed her 
painting. 

“Really, Mr. Alroy, it is a most 
romantic story ! Madeline Alroy I What 
a pretty name! Do yon know' what she 
was like ? ” 

“Is'o, Miss Staunton. I have often 
tried to picture her to ray mind—and 
sojneliow, you know—well, I hope you 
will not be offended—but I think she 
must have been something like you.” 

Miss .Staunton started and blushed and 
smiled. 

“ Oh, indeed I I am highly flattered. 
But is tliat only a fancy ? What makes 
you tliink so ? ” 

“ I don’t know. The man who gave 
my friend the whistle never told him what 
she was like. I am sure she must have 
been very beautiful—it is such a pretty 
name—very like yours; and, well, you 
see. I never saw any one till now whom 1 
cai e*l to think she was like.” 

“ Tliat is a verj- pretty compliment, at 
any rate.” said the girl, with a look which 
betrayed the pleasure she felt. The con¬ 
versation might have continued further, 
but at that moment the entomologists 
returned, and the tetf-d-tete was inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Three Colias Edusa and a Afrfanoryw 
gnlatca \ two Limeniti^ sibylla and an 
Argynnii laihonia, my dear,” said Mr. 
Staunton, triumphantly holding up his 
‘•poison-pot,” as boys profanely call it. 
‘•That makes nineteen species—not bad 
for a fortniglit's work! Ah—you have 
been busx' too ... a very good beginning, 
Adeln. ^That mystery of light behind the 
dark trees and the reflection on the river 
is really charming ! I hope your knight 
has taken good care of you ? ” 

“ Mr. Alroy has been most entertaining, 
nncle; and you iutemipted an interesting 
conversation.” 

“ Well, my dear, he must find another 
opportunity to finish it. We batl better 
be getting back now’, as it is rather late.” 

They glided gently down stream to the 
Angler’s Rest, where the carriage was 
awaiting them. And so back to Fairview. 
A festive supper brought the outing to a 
close, and the two boys set out to return 
to the college. 

“ What a ripping afternoon! ” said 
Angus, as they walked dowm the hill. 
“ Wasn’t it jolly ? ” 

“Jolly for you, certainly,” replied Far- 
qxiharson. “ You seemed to get on grandly 
with Miss Goldenlocks. You might have 
given me a chance, instead of leaving me 
to go prancing after bugs with the 
imcle ! ” 

*‘ My dear fellow,” said Angus, laugh¬ 
ing, “ 1 am very sorry, but how could I 
help it ? ” 

” Oh, yes, I don't blame you, and regrets 
are vain. I hope w’e shall win the matcli 
on Tuesday. You won’t be able to pis.'- 
worse hick; you'll be at Oxford. Bui. 
happy thought, I’ll write to old Staunton, 
and invite him and his charming niece to 
come and see the Show. I shall have it 
all my own way, then ! " 
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" All right, old chap ; mind you do ! ” 
said Angus. “ And I only hope you’ll 
score a century 1 ” 

Tuesday came. Angus went Tip to 
Oxford to compete for the scholarships at 
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St. Augustine's. Mr. Staunton brought 
his niece to see the match against a team 
which styled itself" The Early Lunohers,” 
captained by a festive retired Colonel 
Warlock. Fjirquliursoii scored over a 
century with the willow, and afterwards. 



even before the plaudits of acclaim had 
ceased, he found himself at the side of Miss 
Staunton—as a victorious knight laying 
the homage of a splendid service at the 
feet of his mistress. 

I p,c.-’iti’iutJ.) 


AS IDYLL FROM FROISSART. 


F or all tlint it 
seemed an eter¬ 
nity, we had not 
long to wait. 
Dimly throu^di the 
mist we could 
mark the knight 
ride hither and 
thither signalling 
to his men, and 
then post himself 
securely aloof, as 
about to take no 
part in the attack. 
At the last he 
raised a horn to 
his lips and wound 
it sharply. There 
was a great clash 
of armour and 
thunder of hoofs, 
and I saw the 
horseman who 
faced my window 
plunge forward to¬ 
wards me with 
levelled lance. At 
the same moment 
I heard the rattle of the archer's bow behind 
my bock. 

Scant time was there to aim. Hardly had 
1 (kawn string to car when the man was upon 
me. and my arrow flew wide, merely grazing 
his cheek. Nevertheless, to that ill-s]>ed 
shaft I owed my life, for at Uie whizz of it 
past his face, the fellow swerved in his scat, 
his spear-thrust passed harmlessly over my 
head, and the tightened rein forced his horse 
back on its haunches in tlie very threshold of 
the window. Before he could recover balance, 
my sword was out, and I bird struck upwards 
so shrewd a backhanded blow that it clove 
through arm and armpiece. The poor wretch 
came headlong to earth, nor ever spoke again. 

1 turned and reached the unguarded door¬ 
way at a bound; but the flght was already 
over. A few paces distant lay the body of a 
man, twitching convulsively anrl hammering 
tlie frozen earth in his death-rucklc, a splin¬ 
tered arrow still sticking in liis gorget, and 
his riderless horse was scouring away across 
the plain. Further off. on the side facing the 
archer's window, another horse lay huddled 
in a shapeless heap, and a great noise of oaths 
and crashing of ice behind tlic house show ed 
that tlic fourth of the attacking parly had 
fallen at unawares into the frozen pond. The 
archer was nowhere to be seen, but I heard 
his shout without the walls, followed by a 
yell of anger and a hideous scream. In a 
trice I bad hurried round to the water’s edge, 
to see a maddened charger knee-deep in ice, 
plunging and trampling beneath its hoofs n 
black mass of flesh and armour that had once 
been a man. A broken laucc slithered across 
the ice to my very feet, and at the further 
side stood the archer, bow in hand. 

The horse of the man 1 had slain was still 
standing beside its master's body, held fast 
by the reins, and I caught the bridle and le<l 
the poor beast within tlie broken walls. The 
whole nieU-e from beginning to end might 
have lasted five minutes. 

My lady and love had run to the doorway 


CHAPTER m. 

awaiting my return, with a light of happy 
tears in her eyes wliich I cannot put into any 
words. Wliat we said either to other I know 
not, but I drew lier towards me and ki^ed 
her dear lips. Only a few hours agonc w e 
twain had been utter strangers; but time is 
not always to be measured by minutes, and 
each of us had lived years since noon that day. 
And thus the archer found us hand in hand. 

There was a cloud of grave anxiety on his 
face, and ho called me quickly to the door¬ 
way. The mar.sh mists were thickening fust, 
but I could just discern on the one side the 
outlines of a dismounted man-at-arms hurry¬ 
ing along the track toward la Castell Vilaine 
as if the fear of death was still on him, and 
on the other side a dark mounted figure loom¬ 
ing like a statue right in our forward path. 
“ We have harried Sir Dog’s litter and won a 
good steed, and little does it avail us.” quoth 
my companion bitterly. On horseback could 
I neither couch lance nor draw sword, and 
afoot my aid were vain, seeing that never 
arrow of man’s making can pierce such coat 
of proof as Le Chien wears, horse and man. 
Kcmain we cannot, sir squire, for his foot¬ 
men will be here anon; and fly wc cannot, 
except ye muzzle the Dog, and how can a 
beardless lad. saving your presence, overthrow 
a trained knight and old in arms ? ” 

There was truth in every word ho spoke, 
and the new-born hope died in my licart. 
Nevertheless it was useless to delay, and the 
friendly curtain of fog left one small chance 
of escape. "Let us sally forth together.’ 
said I in a low voice. " and do thou take thy 
mistress behind thee. ’Tis for me to keep 
the knight in play; meanwhile, ride ye 
forward with what speed ye can, nor turn 
head again. If I slay him. well; and if I 
fall, ye will at least ho scaped clean out of 
sight, and 'tis ill work searching for a man 
in a mist.” 

The old soldier angrily stamped his foot, 
crying that he had never yet deserted comrade 
in arms ; but fur his mistress’s sake he w,is 
at last constrained to accept my plan for 
want of a butler. Never did man obey com¬ 
mand with so ill a grace. 

Our preparations were soon made. I bailo 
the archer take mine own cliargcr. having 
.swathed his hoofs with strips of my cloak that 
lie might move with the less noise; and uii 
the saddle behind him I set. my dear lovi-, 
who knew nought of the phvn we bail devi-vd. 
For mysi lf I borrowed steed and spear of iho 
man I hud lately slain ; and commeiniiiig 
our souls to (Jud. we started together at a 
round gallop on our perilous adventure. 

For a moment the black figure before us 
seemed to hesitate as if taken by siu)n'ise. 
then dashing spurs into his horse, lie couched 
lance and drove at me like a thunderbolt. 
Trusting all to the liazard of a single stroke, 
I aimed full at his vizor. But never was seen 
so felon and unknightly a foe, for even us wc 
clashed together, he stooped suddenly, head 
to saddle-bow, and dropped the point of his 
lance. There was a sickening crash, and my 
poor horse reared upright and fell heavily 
backwards, pierced through and through with 
as foul a stroke ns man ever saw or sung. A 
shower of sparks spurted across my eyes ami 
vanished into utter darkness, and I was 


down, heljilee?, and pinned to earth by a 
heavy weight across my leg.s. 

In a trice my enemy Bi>riing from saddle, 
and Si lting his knee on my breast, wrenched 
the headpiece from otT my head. Looking 
dizzily upward, half stunned ns I was, I had 
a dim vis-ii.ui of red eyes gkaining thiniigu 
his he!met-,-!it like coals of fire, and of tin- 
flash of a dagger. A strident voice, soundm:/ 
leagues di-uiiu, hissed out above me.: " Su 
perish all who cross the luith of the I’ug !' 
and f.ii:ill.v commending my soul to (iod. I 
awaited tin* fatal blow. There was a quii I 
whizzing iioisc— or was it only the singing ii 
niy ears .’ — like the buzz of an angry liornrt , 
a heavy weight seemed to fall and crush lU' 
fathom-deep in the earth, and I knew in- 
more. 

How long I lay lifeless and lost to al 
around I cannot tell; but at Im.t. little ti; 
little, a blank cloud seemed to roll from in-- 
brain. As in a dream I heard my tnie-t*>\,- 
crying piteously. - Oh, Balph, Ralph.hr is m-; 
dead !and felt, or seemed to feel, her Sui! 
hands chafing mine. Then, with a rush, tli 
memory of all that had passed returned upon 
me, and making a mighty effort, I f.| ened 
my eyes, to see bent over me the face of hei 
for whose dear sake methought I hud died, 
and (lied in vain. 

I tried to speak, but never ullcrancc would 
come, and it was her sweet voice thut first 
broke the silence, and rcas.surcd my doiiht.s. 
"Lie still, d«ar heart.” she said. "Von 
traitorous knight will never draw sword more. 
Even as he raised his dnpger to slay tin e. 
Ralph had slipped from horseback and loos( d 
so strnigilt an<l strong a shaft that it siuote 
hiin to tiie quick where the harm ss fall.- ois ti 
bvTie.Tlii the arm, and he lies here d< ..d 
be-ide tlio-e whom he liad deemed ir - prey." 

•‘.\y. marry, and by St. Niimoil.” ex- 
claimeil a well-known voiee, '• ’tw.is i-rctty 
a siiot at tbrcc-scorc paces as ye miiy seo on 
n winter's day. But how now. ‘■-ir squire .' 
Hast any broken limbs about tluc " and tlic- 
rough obi soldier knelt down by my side, and 
passed his hand over mo ns gently ns lu 
woman. A reckless man and a hard he w as. 
and sonn thing brutal, ns men (jf war are apt 
to be; l‘'.t nmy my tongue wither ami my 
light arm loi at the elbow, if ever 1 forgi; 
iiuw Uivallv and tenderly he wrouglit for me 
and mine day. 

Ihiitered as I was. and aching in every 
joint. Vet. Iiee.vcn be praised, theie seemed 
jio belles biukun. ami I was able in a shori 
time to stand on iiiy feet nguin atid loo!, 
round. .\ lew paces distant the knight's 
corpsi- lay face downward in the snow. with .' 
grey goose leather dabbled in blood stickiig 
a hand's-lneiuUh out beneath ihe'ann, and 
his horse stood beside, held fast by the bridle, 
which was still lonjied round its master's 
waist. My own good charger hail escaped 
from the arehev's hands, and now trotted 
whinnying up to me. and rubbed his nose 
against my shoulder. Beyond nil lio|>c of 
mine, the day was ours indeed ; and yet, from 
fust to last, h.irdly recked I of aught else 
save the rave pale lace of my dcarc.st lady. 

But there was little time to lose. Even 
now there was a dull souml of trampling fe<-i 
from the direction of hv Castell Vilaine, and 
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torches glimmered like marsh-fires through 
the ever-deepening mist. With the archer’s 
help, 1 clambered painfullj into mv saddle; 
he placed my lady lightly on the dead 
knight’s steed, and seized the bridle, himself 
on foot, and outright refusing to mount 
again ; the horses broke into an easy canter, 
and we were soon out of sight and hearing 
of our foughten field. 


My long tale is almost told. All that 
evening and late into tlie night we went 
steadily forward, guiding ourselves througli 
the blinding vapours with the help of the 
cross-blowing wind, nor ever did the archer's 
iron sinews show sign of weariness. As for 
my dear mistress, it passed all understanding 
how so valiant a soul could dwell in so 
slender a body, and no word escaped her lips 
that was not altogether hopeful and tender. 

Never living soul did we meet on that 
desolate ride; but toward midnight the moon, 
being almost at its full, broke briivcly through 
tho clouds, and enabled u-s by Heaven's 
grace to gain tho beaten road. Two hours 
later we had reached the great west gate of 


Caen. Gates were shut and portcullis down, 
but our shouts brought the shivering guard, 
and after a short parley we found ourselves, 
scarcely daring to believe our eyes, safe 
within the walls. A few minutes later, 
and wo were at my Lord of Cobham’s lodg- 
ings. 

Having roused a sleepy page from his 
dreams, I despatched him to summon certain 
of the waiting-women of the house; and in 
the meanwhile 1 led my sweet lady into the 
empty hall and sot her in the great chimney- 
corner. Tliere for a little space I waited 
beside her in silence, not daring to break in 
upon her thoughts; but as 1 watched the 
dying firelight glimmer on her pale face and 
outwearied eyes, so sudden a rush of reve¬ 
rence and love and compa.ssion came upon 
me at unawares, that I fell on my knees 
beside her and caught her dainty little hand 
as a man might catch the hem of a saint’s 
garment. “Dear lady,” I cried, “thou W 
here in tender and true keeping, and all the 
pa.st is past indeed. Honour and help thou 
wilt have in abundance from all of this 
household, and chiefly from me, thine un¬ 


I T was the last Friday of the summer term 
at Kilminstcr College. All the work of 
tho term was finished, for the following day 
was a whole holiday. On the Monday 
there was prize-giving and speechifying 
of various kinds, and on Tuesday they all 
went home. 

It was a glorious evening, and several 
groups of boys were to be seen standing 
about, discussing their plans for the next 
day. But it is vvitli only one of these groiip.s 
—the smallest in point of numbers, but the 
largest in point of height and importance— 
that we are concerned. 

Tlu; three boys of whom it consisted were 
Holroyd, the captain of the school. Hawker, 
captuin of tlie XI., and Dawson, a less robust- 
looking boy, who was top of the sixth, for 
this position did not necessarily carry \\ith it 
tho office of school-captain. 

“ Well. I vote for a picnic to Camher." 
said Holroyd. “ After ten days’ exams. I 
think we ought to have a real change. It's 
only ton miles, so we can easily walk it, and 
wv can lunch in the castle ruins, and then 
bathe and have a good time generally after¬ 
wards.” 

Tho other two warmly agreed to this 
scljcmc, and the next question was wlio else 
was to come. 

“ We’ll have Budge, of course,” said 
Hawker. 

This, it is perhaps unnecessary toexidain, 
was a nickname, but as he was never called 
anything else, his real name is quite unim¬ 
portant. 

“ Yes, and don’t you think we might ask 
Trevor? ” suggested Dawson. 

“ All right,” said Holroyd; “ find out 
whether they will come, and let me know, 
and I will go to the Doctor and get leave for 
the lot.” 

He turned as if to go back towards the 
school-house, and then hesitated as though 
there was still something that he wanted to 
say. At last he burst out: “ I say, you fellows, 
should yon mind if I were to bring my fag, 
young Holmes ? ” 

" What! I’icklcs ? ” exclaimed Hawker. 
“Y’es, he’s a good little chap, though the 
other fellows do chaff him so; and we miglit 
make him useful in carrying the grub.” 

This seemed such a convincing argument 
that no fuithcr objection was raised, and 


PICKLES. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

Holroyd went back to his study, much re¬ 
lieved that he had carried his point so easily. 

Holmes, who was popularly supposed to 
be in some way related to the proprietor of 
“ Holmes’ World-famous Anglo-Indian Chut¬ 
ney,” which was extensively advertised all 
over the town of Kilminster, had, of course, 
immediately upon his arrival, received the 
name of Pickles. 

He was one of those shy. nervous boys, 
who, never having been to school before, are 
by no means well prepared to hold their own 
against tho torments and teasing of their 
companions. He was clever enough, so that 
he got on fairly well in school-time; but 
being a very bad hand at games, ho was apt 
to wander feebly about in playtime, a ready 
victim for any one who happened to be a 
devotee of the fascinating sport of boy-baiting. 
Consequently it had been a very lucky day for 
him when Holroyd made him his fag and at 
the same time gave him the run of his study. 
When ho heard that he was to bo one of the 
jiarty who were going to Camber he was 
immensely delighted, for he had been 
won'k-ring how he should ever get through 
the long whole holiday if be were left to his 
own devices. 

After evening chapel Holroyd followed tho 
Doctor up towards his house, and, when he 
had overtaken him, asked leave for their 
little expedition. The Doctor, who thoroughly 
liked and trusted him, made no objection, and 
merely a.sked to look at the list. “ Is young 
Holmes strong enough to walk so far, do you 
think ? ” he asked, after reading it through. 

“Oh, I think so, sir,” answered Holroyd. 
“ We shan’t need to go very fast, as we shall 
have plenty of time, and, anyhow, I will look 
after him.” 

“ Very well then; I shall consider you 
responsible for him.” 

“ And, by the way, Holroyd,” he went on, 
after a moment’s pause, “ have you made 
any arrangements about taking food with 
you ? ” 

“ I was going to a.'-^k the matron, sir,” he 
replied. 

“ Well.” said the Doctor, pericilling a few 
words in hi.s notebo* k, and then tearing the 
leaf out, “take that to Mrs. Watson, ray 
housekeeper, and she will see that everything 
you want is put ready for you in the morning. 
And now I will wish you good-night and a 


worthy servant; for, betide what may, thine 
am I unto death.” 

At the sound of my whirling words, her 
noble and brave heart seemed now at last to 
fail, and bowing her head in her hands abc 
burst into a passion of tears. “Dream me 
no dreams,” she sobbed out, “ seeing that I 
stand here lonely among a stmngc pcopio, 
and the horror of the night is still upon me." 

For answer I passed my arm about her 
and kissed her boldly upon the lips for the 
second time. “ Dear heart,” I said, •• surely 
tho night is already fled, and tho dawn of a 
happy day is breaking upon thee and me.” 

yhe lifted her wet face shyly to mine and 
smiled through her tears ; and so the tardy 
waiting-women broke in upon us and led 
her away with kindly cries of encouragement 
and pity. As for me, they bade the patient 
archer assist me to my lodging; for my 
bruised joints had so stiffened that I could 
hardly stand alone. And thus, with aching 
body but a joyful heart, I passed out into the 
keen and frosty moonlight; and far and near 
the joybells were ringing for Christmas mom. 
[the end.] 


pleasant expedition.” Then, as he turned 
to go into the house he added; “ I need 
hardly warn you about having to be back 
by six o’clock,” 

The full significance of these last words 
requires a short explanation. 

Holroyd, Hawker, and Dawson were all 
candidates for the Featherstone scholarship, 
which sent one boy up to Oxford each year, 
paying all his expenses there. The terms of 
old Admiral Fcatherstone’s will clearly stated 
that this scholarship was not necessarily to 
be awarded to the boy who did the best papers 
in tho examination which was specially lield 
for this purpose, but general good character 
and good conduct were to be taken into con¬ 
sideration as well. 

Moreover, it particularly went on to state 
that, if none of the competitors were found 
to be guilty of any of the more serious 
breaches of discipline, then faults of smaller 
imixirtance, such as unpunctuality, untidi¬ 
ness, etc., were to weigh in the scale against 
•them. 

Under these circumstances it can be easily 
imagined that those who were supposed to 
have any chance whatever of “ the Feather- 
stone,” as it was called, took the greatest 
possible care not to be caught tripping in 
even the smallest particular. 

This year tho two chief favourites were 
Holroyd and Dawson, of whom the latter 
was very anxious to get it for the sake of his 
reputation as top of the sixth, while Holroyd 
was even keener to be successful, because he 
knew that, unless he got it, his father would 
not be able to send him to Oxford at all. 

The general opinion of the school was that 
the decision would go almost entirely by the 
matter of conduct, seeing that their piq)er.s 
were sure to have been almost exactly ^ual: 
for while Dawson was far the stea<lier 
worker, Holroyd was known to be the lUore 
brilliant of the two. 

In any case the Doctor was quite right in 
thinking that neither of them would be likely 
to run the risk of being late for lock-up, 

“The Doctor’s a brick," announced Hol¬ 
royd, as he entered the prefect’s study. 
“ He’s not only given us leave to go tc- 
morrow, but he has gone and slootl us- the- 
grub; so we shan’t be left to the tendt-r 
mercies of the matron’s sumptuous sand¬ 
wiches,” 
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This news was hailed with great satis- 
factioo, and before very long the; all went to 
bed. 

The picnic party were up next morning in 
time for an early start, which was all the 
more necessary as it was quite evident that 
they were in for a real scorching summer's 

day. 

Holroyd had sent Pickles to Mrs. Watson 
to fetch the various good things which she 
had put up for them, so that when he 
arrived, covered with little parcels of various 
Ehapes and sizes, he was greeted with shouts 
of applause. 

Toe parcels were soon stowed n^vay in 
different pockets, or slung over their backs 
after (he fashion of a knapsack. 

They walked in a very leisurely manner, 
and stopped to examine such a variety of 
objects of interest, that it was not much 
before noon when they reached Camber 
Castle. 

There they selected a delightfully secluded 
spot for their picnic, where they preceded 
to do ample justice to the good things which 
they bod brought with them. After this 
they wandered on towards the sea, which 
was only about a mile off ; but it took them 
some time to reach it, owing to the many 
dykes, or lai^e ditches, by which the laud 
there is eT^ywhftre cut up. A great many 
of thvee'were toe. wide to be jumped, and 
in tl)Rt case they had to wander up and 
down {!11 discovered the solitary plank 
by which Motr one of them is crossed. 

They succeeded in borrowing towels from 
the coast-guard station close to the beach, 
and, after a glorious bathe, they rambled 
along the coast in the direction of the Fair- 
light cliffs, which they could see in the 
distance. Suddenly Dawson pulled out his 
watch, and said— 

“I say, you fellows, it’s nearly three 
o’clock.” 

“ Ob, that’s all right,” said Hawker, 

there’s plenty of time. We can’t be much 
more than ten miles from Rilminster now, 
only wc sliall have to find some different 
road back, that's all.” 

They agreed, however, that they ought to 
be starting back at once, and, os soon as 
they began to work inland, they discovered 
that they had not only the dykes to reckon 
with, but also the military canal. They had 
to wander along the latter for about a mile- 
and a half before they could find a bridge 
over it, and then there were still several 
dykes to negotiate. 

Unfortunately, in jumpingthe last of these 
poor Pickles twisted his foot, and, though he 
limped on gallantly for some time, it became 
evident that, if he was able to walk bock at 
all, he certainly could not go very fast. 

Then they held a council of war. 

It was now half-past three, and, as they 
did not know the way, they saw that, if they 
were to be back by six o'clock, they would 
have to trot most of the way. This they 
were quite willing and able to do, with the 
exception of Pickles, who could scarcely 
w'alk, much less run. 

It was so important to Holroyd and Daw¬ 
son to be back in time that they all agreed 
that they ought to start off at once. The 


other three. Hawker, Trevor, and Budge, 
were going to toss up to decide who was to 
stay to look after Pickles; but he was so 
much horrified at the idea of any one staying 
behind for him that they at last yielded to 
his entreaties and started off after Dawson 
and Holroyd, whom they soon overtook. 
When the latter heard that Holmes had 
been left behind he began to feel decidedly 
uneasy, especially when he thought of the 
Doctor’s remark that he should hold him 
responsible for the boy’s safe return. 

At last be stopped suddenly. “ I can’t 
leave that kid to find his way back with a 
game leg,” he said; and, before any one bad 
time to protest, he was running back along 
the road, and was soon out of sight. The 
others shriigged their shoulders and went 
on. 

He found Pickles sitting by the side of the 
road, nursing his foot, and looking very sorry 
for himself. 

He was so pleased to see Holroyd, that for 
the moment he forgot all about the arriving 
late for lock-up. 

Holroyd, finding that be really could 
scarcely walk, slung him up on to his 
shoulder, and carried him along gaily for 
about a mile. Then they reached a small 
village, where it occurred to him that it 
might be possible to hire a conveyance. As 
he was turning this over in his mind they 
passed & lodge-gate leading into a large park. 

Suddenly Holmes exclaimed, ” I say, I 
believe I know quite welt where we are now. 
This village is called Ore, and this park is 
Hillingham Grange, where my uncle. Sir 
Seymour Hillingham, lives.” 

This was immediately confirmed by the 
lodge-keeper's wife, who happened to come 
out at this moment and at once recognised 
him. 

” WTiy, Master Reginald, whatever has 
happened to you?” she asked in great sur¬ 
prise. 

When they had explained to her how 
matters stood, she insisted that they should 
come and sit down in the lodge while she 
made them some tea. 

“ Sir Seymour is away.” she explained, 
“ and is not coming back till to-night; and 
I doubt whether they dare take any of the 
horses out without his orders, but I’ll send a 
message to Mr. Fisher (that’s the head- 
coachman) to inquire." 

When Fisher arrived he was very firm in 
his decision that it was quite impossible for 
him to take out his “ ’orses ” without Sir 
Seymour’s leave; but when he saw Master 
Reginald, who was a great favourite with 
him, and heard how important it was that 
they should get bock in time, he retracted 
and determined to “ risk it.” 

“I know the way to Rilminster well,” he 
said. ‘‘It's only about nine mile from here, 
and if I bring the dog-cart round by ten 
minutes to five, you’ll get there in an hour 
easy.” 

Accordingly, when they had finished their 
tea, they found the dog-cart all ready for 
them, and, when Holroyd had been duly 
ensconced in the place of honour in front, 
while ‘‘ Master Reginald ” was perched in a 
less dignified manner behind, they started off 


and drove up to the college gates, much to 
the admiration of all beholders, at a few 
minutes before six. 

After the rest which he had thus had, 
Pickles found that his foot, which was only 
twisted and not really sprained, was much 
better; so that be jumped down quite nimbly 
from the cart. 

They found on inquiry that the rest of the 
party had not yet returned, and that any one 
who came in late for lock-up was to go 
straight to the Doctor. 

On hearing this they congratulated them¬ 
selves more warmly than ever on having 
got back in time. 

The next day the whole school assembled 
in the afternoon to hear the decision with 
regard to the Featberstone scholarship, which 
was always given out on the lost Sunday of 
the term. 

The Doctor got up, and said that there had 
been very great difficulty in deciding whether 
it should be given to Dawson or Holroyd. 

There was little or nothing to choose 
between them in the matter of their work, 
while their conduct had been in almost every 
respect quite irreproachable. On the pre¬ 
vious day, however, one of them had been 
late for lock-up ; and he felt sure that, when 
they knew all the facts of the case, they 
would see that he had done right in allowing 
this to influence the decision. 

He explained that Holroyd bad gone back 
to look after Holmes, thereby ginng up, as 
he supposed, all chance of getting bock in 
time: niougli, by a curious piece of good 
fortune, the result had been just the opposite 
of what he expected. Under these circum¬ 
stances, he said that they felt that they 
must award the scholarship to Holroyd. 

This announcement was received with 
great applause and cheering, at the end of 
which the Doctor remarked that there was 
still something which be had to say. 

“ \\’hen Dawson came to report himself to 
me as late, yesterday evening, almost the 
first thing he did was to explain that Holroyd, 
who, as he imagined, was not yet in, bad 
gone back on an errand of kindness, and 
that he hoped that this would not be counted 
against him. 1 was the more pleased with 
this because it is well known in the school 
that whereas I am unable by the terms of 
Admiral Featherstone’s will, to accept a boy's 
excuses on his own behalf, I am always 
willing to listen to genuine excuses which 
are made for another. It was therefore a 
noble thing on Dawson's part to offer this 
plea on behalf of his rival, and I am sure you 
will all of you appreciate the unselfishness 
which prompted him to do it. 

This was at once received with a cry of 
“ three cheers for Dawson,” and tlicre was 
not a boy there who did not feci a thrill of 
pride at the behaviour of those two chief 
members of the sixth. 

Pickles also found himself quite the hero 
of the boor, and when Sir Seymour Hilling- 
ham came over on the Monday, and asked 
for a whole holiday early next term, which 
he invited the sixth to spend at Hillingham 
Grange, their enthusiasm knew no bounds, 
and they began to feel that it was quite an 
honour to know “l^ckles.” 
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A PYTHON STORY. 

Bt LiruT.*GEXER.\L Sir Fred. Middletok, k.c.m.g., c.b., 

Author of “.4 itoutcff yarn ,'' etc . 


“■^ow, Fardy,” exclaimed my boy Willie, 
Xl as we were sitting on the lawn, “tell 
Q9 some more stories, snake stories this 
time, and if I like them you can send them 
to the ‘ B.O.P.’ as you did the monkey 
yam.” 

The cheek of the boy—“if he likes 
them! ” Well, it was at his suggestion that 
I sent my lost story to the Editor, so 1 com¬ 
plied with his request as follows :— 

When I first went to India, alas! now many 
years ago, I was a little imbued witlr the 
popular idea that one would be constantly 
meeting and tumbling over tigers, snakes, 
and scorpions, the two latter being freiiuent 
tenants of your boots, slippers, and bed. 

A few days after I had joined iny regiment 
in Cawnpore I was dressing for morning 
parade—more like night parade, it seemed to 
me, being about 3 a.m. and pitch dark. I 
was sitting on the side of my “ charpoy ”— 
or bed—half awake, drawing on my Welling¬ 
ton boots, when, as one of my feet was glid¬ 
ing into its place, I felt something move 
under it. Of course, it instantaneously 
flashed upon me that it was a simke, and as 
I had heard or read somewhere of the proper 
thing to do in such a case, I as instantane¬ 
ously proceeded to do it. I rammed my foot 
well borne in the boot and began to dance 
and stamp about the rpom on one leg, to the 
evident alarm and astonishment of my 
bearer, or native valet, who began to think 
his master—“ pagal ho gaya ”—had gone 
crazy. At last, feeling that I must have 
succeeded in flattening out tlie intrusive 
reptile, I proceeded, with the bearer's assist¬ 
ance, to draw off tlie boot; and, turning it 
upside down, with the help of a stick extract¬ 
ed a flattened, bleeding mass, which, after 
close inspection, my bearer, with a grin, 
declared to be " mendak ”—a frog 1 Alas, it 
was too true, and all roy heroism and pre¬ 
sence of mind had been called into play to 
squelch a poor harmless froggy ! 

“ Oh, I say ! *' exclaimed my boy, with an 
air of disappointment, “ that is not a story 
about a snake ! ” — 

“2^0, my boy,” I replied; “but at the 
time it occurred I thought it was 1 ” 

Well, now for a real snake story. I was 
staying at an up-country station in India 
with a married friend in the Bengal Civil 
Service. In the forenoon of a piping hot 
day, my host having gone to his “ cutcherry ” 
—office— 1 was sitting alone behind a “ Kas¬ 
has tattie ”—n sort of screen made of odor¬ 
ous grass and kept wet for coolness—reading, 
when all at once I heard a scries of screams 
mingled with cries of "Ayah, ayah, idher ao 
jaldi! ”—Servant, servant, come here quickly! 

I rushed out into the verandah and found 
the screams oamo from a “ gliu.sl-khanah ” 
—bath-room—which was at the end of, and 
opening on to, the verandah. I ran to the 
door, and knocking, asked what was the 
matter. A voice, which I recognised as that 
of my hostess, replied pathetically, “ Oh ! 
there is a dreadful snake in the bath-room, 
and I do not know wbat to do.” 

“Go back into your bedroom,” replied I, 
“and I will go in and demolish the in¬ 
truder.” 

She replied, “Oh! but I cannot, because 
the snake is between me and the bedroom 
door. Oh 1 what shall I do ? ” 

I began to get alanned, and found myself 
in a dilemma. Something must be done, 
and that quickly; but evidently I could 
neither ask the lady to come out on tlie 
verandah, nor could I rush into the bath¬ 


room myself, and the “ayah”—native 
lady’s-maid—who bad by this time appeared 
on the scene, was weeping, but altogether 
declined to go in and face the terrible 
“ samp ”—.sn^e. 

The unfortunate lady began to scream 
again, and in a fit of desperation I shouted 
out: 

“ Unlock the door opening on to the 
verandah, got into the corner farthest from 
the snake, cover yourself with your towels, 
and I will go in and kill the beast.” 

“Oh no, you can’t come in here,” was her 
answer; •• where, oh where is the ayah?” 
I told her that she was with me, but declined 
to face the snake. 

I then imperatively reiterated ray foimer 
directions, telling her to let me know when 
she was ready. 

I heard the door unlocked, and a few 
seconds later a smothered voice said some¬ 
thing. upon which I opened the door and 
cautiously entered the bathroom. The room 
appeared (juite dark to one entering suddenly 
from the glaring sunlight. I could not see 
at first, and so tripped over something and 
fell upon ray face. From the smothered 
exclamation which came from the towels in 
the corner, I concluded that the something 
was my hostess’s legs. I hastily scrambled 
up, congratulating myself that 1 had not 
tumbled on to the snake. 

In a short time my eyes got accustomed 
to the subdued light, and I advanced, looking 
anxiously for the “samp.” “The towels” 
again spoke, and I gathered that the terrible 
snake was somewhere among the “ chatthies ” 
— or water-jars—and so advanced cautiously 
in their direction. I had been picturing to 
myself a huge cobra balanced on his coiled 
bc^y with hood expanded, eyes all aflame, 
and forked tongue vibrating, guarding the 
bedroom door. What I now saw, ratlier to 
my relief i confess, was a small thin snake, 
its bead peeping out from between two 
“ chatthies ” on the ground, its body being 
coiled round one of them, for coolness most 
probably, the jars being porous. When I 
drew near its little beady eyes flashed, and it 
hissed for all it was worth. 

Knowing that some of the smaller snakes 
were extremely venomous, and having nothing 
in my hand to strike it with, I made a kick 
at it, breaking the jar, and rather damaging 
my foot, but effectually breaking the back of 
my young ophidian. 1 seized it by the tail, 
and, telling “the towels” that it was all 
right, rushed out in triumph into the verandah, 
to the infinite relief of ray hostess, who told 
me afterwards that she would have been 
smothered had her stay under tlie towels been 
prolonged another instant. 

The native servants, who by this time had 
crowded into the verandah, received me with 
loud praise and cries of “ Shabosh I ” as if I 
had slain a dragon. Of course they all 
declared that the slaughtered snake was 
“burra krab”—very bad. Whether it was 
venomous or not I cannot say, as my kick had 
been so vigorous that its head was smashed, 
and I could not see whether it had fangs or 
not; but it is probable that it was venomous. 

In 1855, ’56, and ’57, I was stationed 
with my dear old regiment the 2yth. now 
1st Battalion of the Worcestershire Begiment, 
at Thayetmoo, in Burmah. There were no 
quarters for the officers, and we all lived in 
our own houses, so called, though they were 
more like large baskets. The sides and par¬ 
titions were composed of strong malting, and 
the floors of split bamboo, through which your 


feet would occasionally pass if you were not 
careful in moving about. They were roofed 
with a thatch made of a sort of palm, without 
any attempt at a ceiling, the whole being 
erected on piles of stout timber, with an open 
space under the floors. 

We used to hear stories of large snakes 
being about, and ray next-door neighbour. 
Captain Dick, who kept ducks, which were 
constantly disappearing in a mysterious way. 
at last found out that be was indebted to a large 
snake for this decrease in his “ duckery.” He 
had suspected that some light-fingered Bur- 
man had developed a taste for his ducks; but 
one night, hearing a great quacking in his 
poultry yard, he rushed out with a light in 
one hand and a sword in tlie other, and 
arrived just in time to see the tail of wbat 
was evidently a very large snake, as it dis¬ 
appeared in some bushes close by. Bei^ig 
lightly clad, and perhaps from feelings of 
prudence, lie did not feel justified in pur¬ 
suing so formidable a plunderer in the dark. 
I may add, he afterwards managed to bsg bis 
midnight visitor by lodging two charges of 
shot in his head as a return for bis having 
lodged tw’o fine ducks in his stomach, where 
they were found when the reptile was cut 
open. 

Kot long after this episode, I was sitting 
one very hot night in the verandah of the 
houseof my next-door neighbours, Lieutenants 
Kent and Ledgard, smoking with them my 
postprandial cheroot. Ledgard, feeling sleepy, 
retired, leaving Kent and myself ^owsily 
talking. Suddenly we were aroused by yells 
and shouts for help from witliin. We rushed 
in and made for the bath-room, where there 
was a light, and from whence came the noise 
of the tumult, and, kicking the door open, an 
extraordinary scene met our gaze. Just within 
the door, coiled up with at least five feet of 
its body erect, was an enormous snake, filling 
the room with hisses, and darting its head 
forward every moment. Inside the room, in 
“ pygamas ” — sleeping drawers — dancing 
about, shouting and flourishing a sword, was 
our brother officer Ledgard, or “ Leddy,” as 
we called him usually. 

But for the extreme danger he was in. it 
was a sight to make one laugh, for Leddy, 
who was short and stoutish, had nothing 
eartlily on but his voluminous “pygamas.” 
which impeded his movements and gave 
. lliem an o • of comicality, as he leaped back¬ 
wards an-.L forwards, making dabs at the 
snake with his regulation sword. 

As wc had no time to lose, we each seized 
a chair. Kent tlirew his at the snake, missed 
it, and nearly annihilated poor Leddy. 

I made a step forward and brought my 
chair with all my force full on the back of 
the rampant reptile, and luckily broke its 
back, my two feet at tbe same moment, 
passing through the split bamboo floor, hold¬ 
ing me tight, as though 1 had been put into 
the stocks. Leddy at once sprang over tbe 
writhing mass and nearly fainted, not from 
any fear, for he had fought the snake most 
pluckily, but from excitement and the almost 
overpowering musky fetid odour which 
emanated from tbe reptile, who, though 
“scotched,” was not yet defunct, and was 
still dangerous. 

In his horrible contortions he managed to 
send everything flying in the room, which, 
needless to say, ho was for the time left iu 
sole possession of Luckily the light was 
hanging on the wail, or we should probably 
have been soon in total darkness. 

In the meantime I was relieved from my 
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painful position, and having procured a re¬ 
markably sharp “tulwar”—native sword— 
from ray house close by, I managed to get a 
fair cut at the reptile and decapitated him. 
Even then the body continued to writhe 
about for some seconds, and the head actually 
gaped two or three times as it lay on the 
floor. 

We were none too soon to the rescue, for 
Ledgard told us he could not have held out 
much longer; and as he was not able to 
disable his enemy with his wretched regula¬ 
tion sword, he would soon have been in a 
sore strait. His account of the affair was 
as follows: He had undressed and put on 
his “ pygamas,” and was engaged at the 
wo^b-hand-staod.when suddenly, without any 
warning, bang down from the roof between 


himself and the only door of the room came 
a large mass, which instantly uncoiled and 
displayed itself as a formidable snake. Led- 
gard's sword was hanging on the wall, and 
he whipped it out, and, perhaps unwisely, at¬ 
tacked theintruder. What made matters worse 
was that the room was not very well lighted, 
as he had only a small lamp hanging on the 
wall, though he said he had no difficulty in 
seeing the eyes of the reptile, which seemed 
to him as big and bright as gig-lamps. It 
was unfortunate that the door chanced to be 
closed; had it been open the snake would 
most likely have made his escape at once. 

The most probable way of accounting for 
the presence of the python is that he was in 
the roof of the house in pursuit of rats, and 
slipping, had, much to his astonishment, 


found himself suddenly on bis wrong end in 
presence of his hereditary foe, roan. 

This snake, called a python, is closely 
allied to the boa, and, like it, is without fangs 
and venom ; but it is endowed with terrible 
muscular power, enabling it to crush even a 
deer in its enormous coils. 

It was truly lucky for our friend Ledgard 
that it did not fall on him in its sudden 
descent. Had it done so, it would have 
instantly thrown a coil round him, and he 
would have been crushed to death before we 
could have rescued him. 

The snake measured thirteen feet, and for 
years its skin formed one of the decorations 
of my barrack-room wall. 

“ Ah ! " said my boy approvingly, “ that's 
something like a snake story 


THE HOSE AHD ITS TROUBLES. 


** T 7 ablv to bed and early to rise." These are 
ij two capital rules to guide you to health. 
The sleep you get betwixt nine o’clock and 
the early hours of the morning is the sweet¬ 
est and best, because it is real, there being 
few disturbing sounds at this time. Well, the 
first thing to do when you get up is to wash 
face and hands, and then take your cold bath. 
The colder it is, if you can bear it, the better 
and more bracing is it. There is one form of 
bath even more tone-giving than this—namely, 
the shower bath. I shall mention this more 
particularly when I come to write on training 
for health and athletics, papers on which 
may be looked for in a month or two. 
However, do not forget a sponge bath, and 
if there is a handful or two of sea salt in it 
all the better. 

Be particular in taking the bath to lave 
the face and head well. Boys should wear 
their hair short, and frequent applications of 
cold water will strengthen the small veins 
and assist them to contract, and that is 
what you want in red nose. 

Exercise and fresh air must not be for¬ 
gotten, but the exercise should not be over¬ 
exciting. Spurting, too. is bad. In fact, if 
you can hope to get rid of the disfigurement 
of a red nose you must persistently attend 
to everything that aids the digestion and 
the general health. 

As to medicine. This is of secondary 
importance. Indeed, I may tell you that 
the less you take the better. If pale, how¬ 
ever, very small doses—say five drops—of 
tincture of iron may be taken three times a 
day in a little water after food. This in¬ 
creases the red corpuscles of the blood, 
though, strange to say, it will rather decrease 
the redness of the nose. But excitable boys, 
and boys who make blood fast, should beware 
of iron. 

Nervous boys may take a nervine tonic, 
but not for any length of time—say a fort¬ 
night now a id then. Fellowes’ syrup is a 
pbarmacoiHKial preparation. The dose would 
be a small teaspoonful twice a day in water 
after food. But the food itself, the exercise, 
the abundance of fresh air, will strengthen 
you far more than physic. 

If you are inclined to redness of the nose 
let no one prevail upon you to smoke, nor to 
drink anything stronger than milk or butter¬ 
milk. Tea and coffee are both to be avoided, 
and even but little cocoa used. Hang on to 
milk. In towns it is safest when boiled. 

Cod-liver oil sometimes acts like a charm 
in weakly constitutions, especially if there is 
any cough. The oil acts best in conjunction 
'With the cream of malt. It is sold ready 
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made up by all chemists, and much recom¬ 
mended by medical men. 

Now a word or two about local treatment. 

I wish I could give you a prescription for an 
application that should at once, or soon, 
remove the disagreeable colour from the nose. 
This is impossible, and it would be wrong in 
any one to hold out hopes of an early cure 
even in cases of not very long standing. It 
must be remembered that the small capillary 
or hair-like blood-vessels in the nose are over 
distended; they have become larger, are often 
tortuous, and have lost their resiliency to some 
considerable extent. 'When the blood in the 
body is pure, invigorating, and fresh, the 
blood vessels have a chance of regaining 
this resiliency ; they will not if the reverse be 
the case. 

Probably the bc.st and safest astringent 
will be oxide of zinc ointment made with' 
lanoline instead of laid. Lanoline has a 
peculiarly penetrating effect, and has the 
faculty of introducing into the skin mineral 
substances that may be amalgamated with 
it. Other astringents that might be tried 
are acetate of lead or alum. 

The ointment can be put on at night and 
washed off in the morning. Much rubbing 
should be avoided. 

The best application by day is an ounce of 
eau-de-Cologne in which one grain of corro¬ 
sive sublimate has been dissolved. This is 
very useful when there is papular or pustular 
eruption as well as redness. 

N.B.—The application is to bo labelled 
POISON, and kept in a safe place. I do not 
suppose that even a child would drink it, but 
it is well to be safe. The nose is simply to 
be damped or wetted with the application 
two or three times a day, and it is allowed to 
dry in. 

Colds must be avoided if possible. Beware 
of damp feet. Cold water should be used to 
wash with, and never hot. Extremes of 
temperature are also to be avoided. 

Finally, there is no use attempting to get 
rid of red nose unless you most religiously 
carry out my instructions. But, pray do not 
forget that I do not promise yon a cure even 
if you do. You will improve at all events. 
OS this 1 am certain. 

III. Nasal cataT7h.~This is generally 
called cold in the head or nose, and the 
symptoms are too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion. If taken at the commencement it may 
he often checked by abstaining from fluid of 
any kind. Hazeline, a preparation from the 
wych elm. may be snuffed up the nostrils, or 
the nostrils may be painted with a ten per 
cent, solution of cocaine (Forbes’). 


Here is a snuff that older people may get 
for cold in the bead and nose. The pre¬ 
scription is Moure’s. 

Catarrhal 

Hydroclilorute of cocaine . . .1 grain 

U'ur]ihin.J grain 

Powdered Iwnzoln . . . .Si grains 

Sub-nitrate of Idsmutii . . .1 dram 

&lix. To be uicd at lotcrvols. 

Nasal catarrh is apt to become chronic. 
Then it is one of the most disagreeable com¬ 
plaints one can have. In a case of this kind 
the nose should be examined by a qualified 
surgeon, because the discharge may be caused 
by growths, such as polypus, etc. 

Astringent injections will be needed, and 
attention to the general health, which is 
usually below par. 

IV. I’olypui.—Jhis is a kind of stalked 
tumour which grows on the mucous mem¬ 
brane inside the nose. There may be several 
of them. I do not mention this complaint 
with the object of proiwsing self-cure—for 
an operation will be needed—but to warn 
the reader to have such a state of the nose 
seen to without delay. The first symptoms 
are running from the nosq, a feeling of 
fulness therein, and probably frontal head¬ 
ache. Of course, as the tumour gets bigger 
there will be interference with the breathing, 
because the orifice becomes blocked. There 
may be many other di-stressing symptoms, 
so the sooner such a state of matters is seen 
to the better. 

V. Bleeding froni tlic nose .—This may 
arise from a great many different canses. 
The worst attack of this complaint I ever 
remember having personally, occurred from a 
difference of opinion between the butcher’s 
boy and myself. I think it did me good. 
Put, joking apart, bleeding at the nose, if it 
comes on frequently and spontaneously, may 
be a very serious affair. In a boy who is 
plethoric and full of blood, an occasional 
attack may be highly beneficial. If it seems 
to continue too long, however, standing erect 
will help to stop it, or holding up the arm 
next to the bleeding nostril, cold water to 
head and face, sniffing up cold water and 
hazeline, and the old-fa.shioned plan of 
putting a large cold key down the back. If 
the bleeding continues very much in spite 
of these simple remedies, surgical aid must 
be obtained, as the simple operation of plug¬ 
ging may have to be resorted to. 

I remember taking a friend of mine into a 
chemist’s shop in Birmingham. He bad 
been attacked with epistaxis (bleeding at the 
nose) in the street. I tried all the usoa 
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remedies, including a very large key—that 
of the druggist's shop door—down his back, 
and hnally succeeded. As the chemist 
would accept no remuneration ray friend 
proceeded to purchase eau de Cologne and 


other things that be didn’t want, and so the 
key was forgotten. 

We were miles away from the place when 
he turned to me laughing. 

“ I say, Gordon,” he exclaimed, ” I’ve still 


got that dear old druggist’s door-key down 
my back.” 

So back we had to go and give up posses¬ 
sion I 

[TE£ EKD.] 



SOAHIHO ABOUT: A YACHTING TEIP, 


By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of“lJote to Build a Rotrinff /‘uni," etc. 


PART m. 

I F you examine a chart, you will see that 
just about the West Hinder light there is 
a perfect labyrinth of shoals and sandbanks, 
on which, in bad weather, there is a very 
nasty sea. It is altogether anything but a 
nice place to get caught in, and it is no 
wonder that so few vessels are met with this 
aide of the Channel; indeed, with the excep¬ 
tion of the lightship just sighted, we seemed to 
have the North Sea entirely to ourselves. 

Mike was evidently feeling a vacuum some¬ 
where, as he actually had the breakfast ready 
by 8 . 30 , and we bad only just finished that 
meal when down came the rain once more. 


he having “ forgot to cook ’em,” as he ex¬ 
plained ! 

We spoke an old Ostender soon afterwards, 
and as they passed under our lee we hailed 
them, thinking they might have recently left 
Ostend and could give us the bearings, but 
they shouted out something that sounded 
like S.S.W. I felt sure it could not be that, 
and Frank suggested that possibly they had 
not understo^ us, but as they had by that 
time disappeared in the mist astern we bad 
to give it up. 

A stiff breeze piped up about half-post 
three from the S.W., and I let her run in 
until we thought we could see land ahead, 
and presently made out the wooden posts at 


o'clock we saw a steamer of some two hun¬ 
dred tons burden screwing her way through 
the heavy seas towards the harbour, heavii^ 
and rolling, and pounding the seas flat as 
she slowly went ahead, and as they passed 
us the skipper on the bridge song out and 
offered to tow us in. 

I hardly liked to accept his offer, as the 
danger of getting stove in by colliding while 
passing the hawser aboard would ^ very 
great in the sea that was then running, but 
there was no time for much consideration, 
and I waved my hand and shouted back that 
we would try it. 

All was activity in a moment; the mate 
and Mike ran to clear away our trawl warp, 
which was the stoutest rope we had aboard 



of.any length, and then we rairied it forward 
on deck ready to make fast. We could see 
one of the men aboard the -t' orner standing 
aft, getting a coil of light line ready to throw 
us. We anxiously watched her, as with 




and the clouds rolled up around us like so 
much cotton-wool until we could scarcely 
see beyond the end of our bowsprit, and by 
noon the thunder and lightning began again. 

“This is a nice sample of summer 
■weather,” remarked Frank. 

“Yes,” said George; “who would have 
thought it was coming on like this ? ” 

Standing about in dripping oilies with 
nothing to do began to get monotonous. I 
was anxious to keep clear of those sands, 
and was very glad when a little draught of air 
in our wet sails showed we had steering way. 

Mike informed us in quite a professional 
manner that dinner was ready at 2 p.m., but 
on going below we found there was only cold 
meat and no vegetables, not oven potatoes, 


the entrance to some harbour which we took 
to be Blankenberghe, but we had drifted 
with the tide farther south than I had 
reckoned for, and it turned out we were off 
Nieuport. That we did not discover until later 
on, and not knowing whether there was 
sufficient water in for us, as we drew six feet, 
I sailed out again some little distance and lay 
to until it should clear up a bit. 

The wind shifted again with heavy squalls, 
making a very steep sea run like magic, and 
then we had another heavy thunderstorm, 
and, as on the previous day, it got so dark 
that the harbour entrance was quite lost in 
the mist and rain; this storm lasted for 
nearly two hours, and during that time I 
never remember it raining harder. About six 


engines stopped, or revolving very slowly, 
she drifted down stern foremost at us. 

I stood at the tiller ready to sheer off, as I 
knew that if she once came down on the 
yacht it would probably bo all up with us. 

Now was the time ; she was as close as it 
was safe to allow her, and as we rose on tlie 
top of a curling sea I shouted to the mate to 
let go the foresail, when the man threw his 
line cleverly aboard us, and in a trice we had 
bent on o\ir warp, and half-a-dozen hands 
on the steamer were hauling it in. while the 
screw began churning up the water just ahead 
of our bowsprit, and tlien with plenty of line 
paid out, away wo went in tow, congratulating 
ourselves on having managed so well, ^^o 
were soon inside the long straight arm cf 
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appearance of Chinese junks than European 
boats. Thcyare built very strongly, and carry 
a small lugsail forward, as if they had stuck 
their mizen in front of the main lug, which 
gives them the appearance of trying to sail 
backwards. 

We had to change carriages at Bruges, and 
from the glimpse obtained from the train we 
determined to spend the nest day there; so 
Wednesday saw us once more on board the 
crawling train, and a long and pleasant day 
was spent among the lions of the place. 

We santpled the kind of feeding here at 
the table d'hote, and then went up the tower 
of Les Halles. The man in charge at the 
top showed us a large horn, several feet long, 
similar to those used by Swiss mountaineers, 
wliich is kept up there to be sounded in case 
of fire, and it struck me as being a very 
primitive affair to rely on in this age of 
teli'phone.s and electricity. 

The arrangement for playing the carillons 
or chilli. -. looked something like a huge 
liarrel organ, and having climbed the ladders 
to th<' bell.s above we were nearly deafe re 1 
hy them, which quite altered our opinion ot 
the Wnutifully soft, sweet sounds we had 
heard une lime previously from the streei 
below. 

Sinioii Stevin, who recommended the 


Nieuport Harbour, and made fast alongside 
the steamer for the night, and on telling the 
captain we were bound for Ostend he offered 
to tow us the next morning if we did not 
mind starting early, as he was going there 
also. Having agreed to turn out whenever 
he was ready, we went ashore to post letters 
and get some bread, which was quite soddened 
before we reached the yacht, as the rain had 
never ceased, and at ten o’clock when we 
turned in for a good night's rest, it was still 
raining. 

Nieuport seemed a quiet little place enough, 
from what wc could see of it in the dark. We 
only met two persons, one of them being an 
old woman in a large cloak and sort of cowl, 
which gave her tlie uncanny appearance in 
the dark of being minus her head. 

Steam was up and roaring away from the 
safety valves at 4.50 the next morning, when 
the skipper sent a man aboard to rouse us. 
and the mate and 1 having turned out at 


It being Sunday, we spent the morning 
quietly aboard, and after dinner walked into 
the country along a canal side and then back 
round the town. 

Ostend is. as every one knows, a lively 
place during the sumnier months, but I 
should imagine it to be very dreary when the 
houses along the sea front are closed and 
empty, and winterly winds drive the visitors 
away. 

In ICOl, when the archduke began a siege 
that was the most protracted that modern 
warfare has ever known, 0.stend was nothing 
more than a small fishing village. 

For many years it had been bold by the 
Dutch, and was then the only part of 
Flanders on which they had a footing, and 
was utilised by them as a very convenient 
place from which to make forays on the 
surrounding country. 

To protect themselves they raised fortifica¬ 
tions all round the town, and so incessant 
had til'-.' incursions be- 
eoinr, that the archduke 
had raised some eighteen 
for(res>oR round about it to 
l)rcvcnl them. 

The curious fe.itiire of 
the sieue was that O-'teml 
was not and could not be 




once, we again got the tow-line aboard, and 
in the grey light of the early dawn went 
gliding down the harbour, and then away up 
to Ostend, which wc reached in about an 
hour’s time. 

The stormy weather seemed to be over, and 
the sun shone out hot. and quickly dried tlic 
various articles of clothing that had got 
snaked during the previous day, and with 
which we now decorated the rigging. The 
captain and a rough-looking man, who it 
turned out was his mate, came aboard while 
we sat chatting over our buttered toast that 
morning, and I asked them below to join 
us in a cup of coffee, but they shook their 
hcad.s, and on being pressed, it appeared thiit 
whisky, as an early morning beverage, was 
Jiiore to their taste, which to our great 
surprise they drank neat, and nearly finished 
a half bottle between them, and then having 
charged me twenty-two francs for the tow, 
they left us, and rowed away in their boat 
ns steadily as if they had never had anything 
stronger than bread aotl ttiilk since their 
early childhood. 

All,” said Frank. “ those gentlemen were 
evidently brought up by hand, on the bottle, 
and have stuck to it ever since.” 


blocka<lcd. The Dutch being masterg on the 
water, the harbour was always open for 
provisions, etc., throughout the whole of the 
siege, while all the assailants could do was to 
fire away at the earthworks around the town. 

Many Englishmen took part in the defence, 
and on the death of Good Queen Bess, in 
1003, the siege was still progressing, when in 
October of that year the Marquis Spinola 
was appointed commahder-in-chief of the 
archduke's anny, and the remains of Ostend, 
after a siege of three years and tliree 
months, were finally given up to him on 
September 20, 1004,. by the command of the 
States General, whef" had gained a point by 
their obstinate resistance. Scarcely a house 
remained standi ng.'and some UU,000 Spaniards 
arc Eaid to have been killed. 

Having had a good rest, wo were up betimes 
on Monday, and spent the day ashore sketch¬ 
ing, and on the following day took the 0 a.u. 
train to Blankcnberghc. 

Thi.s is a queer little place, with a wooden 
pier forming the entrance to the harbour, 
from which projected short fi.shing rods, let 
out to visitors at a small sum per hour. 
The boats belonging to this village, arc very 
curious-looking craft, and have toore the 
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general use of decimal arithmetic, lived at 
Bruges. a>id it was here also that the famous 
Order of the Golden Fleece was established 
by Philip tlie Good in 1430. 

The Posto d'Ostend, one of the city gates, 
is n very picturesque old building, and the 
old lady in charge was so interested when 
she found we had sketched her in the gate¬ 
way, that she would take no refusal, but 
straightw-ay marched us into a quaint old 
room of the building and regaled us on 
bread and cheese, and pressingly offered us 
brandy {fancy br.indy at midday, with a tem¬ 
perature of 100° in the shade !) She had a 
very uncommon cooking stove, which I 
sketched, and then pouritig the brandy back 
into the bottle while .she was out of the room 
we felt a load lifted off our minds, and having 
thanked her for the spread, we once more 
made our escape into the open airt 

Wc could have spent a week rambling 
about the old place, but we had other towns 
on our list we w ished to see, and, as George 
said, that Dvjtch cheese was not even sighted 
yet, so we lingered about until the last train 
and Iheh returned to the yacht. 

(To bt eonlinued.) 
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■VTap and I have been comrades trusty, 
i.' When the luck was low, and the luck 
was high; 

And I’ve found him a friend who never 
turned rusty, 

And who should know him better 
than I ? 

Come smooth or rough, come fair or foul 
weather. 

Cloud or sunshine, black or bright. 

Old Xap and I we stand together. 

And shoulder to shoulder we fight our 
fight 


NAP AND I. 

By Robert Richardsov, b.a. 

It’s a tough fight too, sir, you'd better be¬ 
lieve it— 

Yes, it’s rough on us both when times 
are hard ; 

But when fortune looks up, why, we receive it 

W'ith thanks, and welcome—for self and 
pard. 

Excuse my slang, sir; when one’s in the 
thick of it. 

Out and about, morn, noon, and night, 

Why it’s hard, don’t you know, to lose the 
trick of it. 

And fix up one’s language quite polite. 


Hungry—yon bet; yes, I know how it feels, 
sir; 

And so does the dog, here—don’t you, old 
chap ? 

Guess you've never gone days without one 
square meal, sir; 

Well, we’ve done it often, me and Nap. 

But when there’s been plenty I've never 
spared it 

(Though I ain’t a-going myself to praise). 

And bite and sup we’ve always shared it— 

We’ve feasted and fasted through good 
end bad days. [Life 




Sympathy. 
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Ants anb SKELrroMi’is'i ^Vntwralisti.—We liare 
never uufM'lws p'lie in i>ors«iimlly for kt'vj>iii)f ants, 
but II frieii'l I't mirs Inis, tlie lli v. W. K. Wliitv, ii£ 
Sltmclmtise. liioncvj-trr. Hr tuis publislicl a IxHik 
calb'l •• .V.11IS ainl Tti-ir Wiivs," w liieli we oiin r<'>-’'in- 
Tnniil. It. ia ])iibli.<lit.il by tlie UeliB'ioua Trtict 
Society. 

Ill fStnart McKairn).—We are ilawnriglit eorry fnr 
von. na you seem In tie in n iKxr nay. it wouM bu 
f.ir better for yon to iiee it il-tctor, bwaum* you want 

' n loiii; time to pull iiji. Weiio not think your work 
is very he^thfnl. Couhl you not (rrt some employ- 
oiciit tliat wonlil take you abroaii ? The want of n-st 
at night is not a (ri“>l symptom. Yourlunira may tie 
wronir. so wv advise you at ouec to consult a gissl 
physician. 

PoLVPL'siN Nose (Doctor).—1. Gl.oilwcareapprpcinte'l 
in the United States of Aintrica. 2. The “trai't” 
you had put into your liaiid was ilelivcred by tlic 
tout of some infamous quack. We arc going to try 
to pass ah Act in t liis country to enable us to sink all 
the quacks in the iui>i<lle of tiic sea. liut we fear we 
will not have enongli millstones. Y'oii are >aSeriliK 
from a stalked timmiir iu thu iiosi', called i>i.>lyjius. 
It must be seen to suoli, 

Bai> BnEATH (Marili).It is caiisp'l by hail teeth, brvl 
digestion, or baillniigs. The cure is to remove the 
caiKc. You give ua uotliiug to go by, so caiiQul well 
advise you. 

KiLt.iXfi Kimisei.k (Sik'si. -N'o, we mil not. and cannot, 
reply by post to letters addresstd to us in matters of 
lllnes.s. ft is siilHcient if we give nilvice in simple 
cases that have a gcnerni interest to mir reaileis. 
Y'cju,and your friend also, are simply killing yonr- 
selves. You know wiiy. iiiiilstill you persist ! Write 
again wlicn you have uhtaineii a victory over self. • 

Book.* (Incognito).—Ris>ks will eat almost anything. 
Let it have meaty .ind vegetable table vrojis, and 
plenty of thcni, for they eat quite a deal, though they 
are by no mean? liaiiity. 

Dou-s (W. B.).—Your blooil is too rich and impure. 
Wecannoi recommend aiivthiiig more simple or olfl- 
caeiou-s tlian the goo.l oM remedy of sulphur witli 
treacle and cream of tartar. Take also opening 
Diediciue now and then. Half a tunililcrful of 
ai«Ticni water, mncli diliire.1, lialf an hour liefore 
breakfast every second laoraiug. i’uultice the 
buiU. 


Pi.r.ASfni: tm Br.tn fJtistirel.—.^fter f lie melancholy 
Ic-ticT of .•*[??*, it i« a ph-a-nre to get one like tht.s. 
Jujtlce simply i> ad the dwtor’s ai rj.-ies on Heali li. 
and followed thciintrueiionsthen in. He couqucri'i 
self hy Hod's lad)) and prayer, and he Is nuw strong 
and Well, and I'l.iys fiNChull in one of the mek 
Iliigby tisiius ill Kdinl'urgli. We wish ntlier iiorvous 
lads will. Iiavi‘ tlieiiiss tvi*s to blntne for tlipir nervous¬ 
ness W 011 M take a leaf out of Justice's bcHik. 

Goon l.A^TXfi Fowls ran Wixteii t Amateur).—Any of 
the laying breeds, such ns Miliorcas, .Aliiiatn'ians, 
Hamhurghs. game, .and imtclied in February or 
Maroli. (live animal fiM>l. lanle-l buUiick's lights, 
green stuff, and guud barley and uaCA 

Lasp ToiiToifiKs (L. M.).—.\nv natiitalist's shop in 
I/nidon. Yes; give turtle doves grains -ihe stn.-Ulcr. 
and green fiH»l and water. All creatures sIjouM 
liavc water, whether they scciii to use it or not. 

AqrARivu (Naturalist).—No. no. the |<aint would kill 
them. 

Fciwia l-isIXC Fi;\TiiEri.* (Zulu).—ronfinement in a 
close place, and neglect genorully. causes tliiv. 

Rabbit with TUMorn (“B.t i.F." Benilor).—You ought 
to have squeeieil out rho matter, then 1»the>l twh-e 
or thrice a day with warm water rcMcneil witli 
(.'onily's fluid. Dress sores on rabbits with ziuc oint¬ 
ment. 

Di'MBi.B Foot (lover of Fet«).—The Dorktu? lia* 
bumble foot. He innst wear a sock or '‘moggiii," 
Roll the toe round witli rugs after washing and dre.ss- 
ing with wet lint and a morsel of oiled silk. Wlo'ii 
matter forms it must be let out, then th*'dressing 
pul on again, Whenth'*matter is all out, dress witli 
xine oiutiueiit. lie sure to keep it clean. 

Gl.ovF.s AVD Bn)> (A. MeKenric).—A strong ehainnis 
pair w ith giuintlets. iiut ilieyare not needed really. 
Don't be afraid of tiic bees. 

Price np Dona (W, J. W.),—All depends on tlic 
ijiiality. Any price from £5 to tl.aOn. 

Coxsixixo A Jackpaw (Caw).—He mu*t not lx* con- 
tinisl. liCt him mu about the garden at hi? own 
wild will. 

Goi.nFiscit Axp Cavary (C. Sestnn).— Tc.*; cock 
goldic, hen canary. Feed like c.inaries. Tliey are 
c.allc-l tnillcs. In next volume »e may liavc some 
p:il>er.s on tunic breiUiiig. 


A R.: tiiKi; 1' mt.irioi.—Yon bad better wUf wbfBy n 
arc. k uu .irc too old for a naval odatoUp. 

M(ii.> sn (.\. G. R.).—If you wlshtoliave morcpP''.»r 
10 cT till' uiail-oart you shouhl make longer shafts, but 
th.it will slightly liiorcasc the weight, If yonbave 
jiliieci tlie axle projHjrly in the central |>oaitioti abown 
ill sk'tclir's, ftiore should be no trouble about the 
liil.iiice; muvMire up again ; tome alight mistake may 
li.ivu iM'i-urred iu cutting up the wotid. 

Dk-i-kbatf.- Tlic fnmuila you noe doesn't oeem w-be 
llio one tliut till- Ilford people give yon. Yowl lu 
Iflter iiw theirs. 'Vc don't think .vou will (wer cel 
liliick tones with pink P.O.P. You might do it by 
u-inL' i’!ailiiiim in the hath instead of gold. Ihr 
n .M-;',.. ■ t 'I. • two jirints you eenl are too flat and 
Wo.,k,and rh<, {frjnts themsidves arenrcr-tofiaA Will. 
Mi'.ik necutive? \uu ate Hot at oU likely to get tiiB<-k 

t-Ol.'-. 

H, A. ll'U'sri'V. Your auggestion that a massteooM 
lie .1 eiitiitainuiiuii at a Ijasaor teems tube ,11 
ex ili-'!i: ci:;i-. Tl.e way to make it rsAily voolil !*: 

t ' 1' h r ... fifth volume, wliere tlwES tSM s to.g 

sorie-. of art,oil's on mates, and to aelcct one of tle w 
vT. iind [il.iiis.a ri'Ctniigular )ifttU'ni preferred. Take 
c.ir-’ til'll tlie one y,ai ehuuee Isof tlir pusnlB Tsni ~y 
.md not a iinTe cliureli maze ; and it wrnubl to 

iiln-r I' -'.icl.'.i.i li. ' ,1 ,• any visitor should recogi; je 
It on cut! niiK. This gmuiid pUu you eoioklsialk <'C 
tlie tl>»r to uii enlargi’il scale. Fur (!•« l A 

a toin; h'liKlIi of eluihet-lliie, and fix it about -o 
fi' t fnim (he floor by liooks on the wall, t ie 

hoc- run riclit through the ik'ittorii mi oato turi:. a 
iKtuork overliead. uu these lines hangchM^urt* 
mudiii. ->> arranged a* to follow the cbaBfttlto'in 
tlie tliMir. Have a looking-glass her* s nt At 

criri'iU loiiits. Cliarge so luuoh for a-id 

giM' everyone wl.u gets into the middle a Fkl^Bstil 

R- A. Moi'V.v —Yo.t slHWld order such bcSL^^^fe^rli 
ymir iMHik-ell'-r. Another plan i* to writc^H^H^'' 
i.ihmry, or .;r.s. W. H. isnilDi acd^saa^O^TOrlr 
I'st of s.trj.i'..s : iKiks and yon will 
uio,t books a year or twri uhl at aboDtllM-^IB 

Klin CnLUTT'in.—Nearly all the dealers exchange eggs, 
tret a iiiiiuber of "Science Go?si|i"aiid look down 
tlic lint of CXulillUgC's. 

J. 11. -Slillling bonk* on iUnmiiiatinc, 

piiiiiting in oil colours, ?ketcliliig in water colour.-, 
and sueh subjects aic imhlishid by G. Re'wuey atil 
(.‘o,, and other arti.'W' colour men. 

An AiiMiBKll.—1. St. Vitus U said to have been a 
Sicilian who wa.s martyre<l under Diocletian. In 
time tm U'gaii to be invokid in ca.*c* of nerroii* 'hi- 

order.*, and iu the si-vcntccnth century in Gerniauv 
and tlic Low roniitrics people used to dnnoe roiiv. l 
his iiuiigc in tlic belief t hilt sticlia plctwint devotioti: 
exerci.se eustircil them pood health for a year. m. 
Vitus's dance thus Iwaiue a familiar phtwre, whieli 
by way of sarcasm wiis evenluiilly applied in the 
nervous di.sorUer that doctor.* know a* Chorea. 2. st- 
Nicholas was the patron saint of the lliicves. fruoi 
wliom we get the slanp phrase •* nick." as a syiu-iiyni 
fur steal. His " clerks " w ere highwaymen, not oiily 
iii France but in this country. 

W. FI. G.—You might get the cylinders at some sneli 
pl.-iee II* Hi tley's iu Soho Square, where they mate 
glass shades. 

J. IlLAin.—The doll* usi*l hv ventriloquist* are sold at 
Hamley's Noali's Ark. HoiNirn, cornerof Great Tiiru- 
stile, aitd at other toy ehopa 

A. K. BAVFimn.-Sliaekloclf, of the Notti eleTcn, was 
born at Crioli iu Derbyshire in IHCl. 

31. 1).—1. We know of no sliip square-riggcl on f;v 

niiisii : but tlicre arc ,«orac soiioouers ou ilie.Amfr - 
can lake* with six or sev«i mast.*. 2. Certainly no': 
ilonT Ijc foolish: remain as vouare,untattooed, ie-i 

might as well want to put u ring tliruugli your no-*. 

B. N. DoycASTrn ANP RdLIA.*.—W rite to the raptAii'- 
of H.M.S. fmpr-mahUnr Portland, or to the capiaib 

. oftheAV. rbireiii at Portsmouth. 

Tot Asn EnXK.*T.—“ .\ Great Mistake " has bc’iin- 
l>riuto>l in oiir ikxikshelf ncrics. price fd., nU'l e,se 
lie iiad liirouph any Ixsikscller. ‘•Harold, the Dd 
Karl.” is iit the same scries at the tame price. 

Al Il0YAt-—“ Outdoor Games" is publislR*! in twelve 
(lai'ts at tixi>encc each. 

W. Watebm Avn OTHERR.—Got a copy of the laws ef 
the game -Hid settle the jicinta for yimtaelve3v B 
will really be a profitable exercise for jou. 
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AFLOAT IN A VOLCANO. 

A STORY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ TV Tigtr Chiff of Ourruah" "C'nsren Th* Championt of the Kremlin" etc. 

OHAPTBB X.—ALL OVER. 

O XE moment more wonld have ended nished up the steps that led to the brow knee. But a few minutes more carried 

Gerald's adventure and his life to- of the cliff, intending to hurl down rocks him beyond their reach, and then, having 

gether; but before the pirate could make tipon him as he passed. But they reached “ stepped ” the mast and hoisted the sail, 

^ood his footing, the youth athlete dealt the summit only to see the boat shoot he was soon alongside the gunboat, the 

him a tremendous blow with the oar, forth into the open sea, and were fain to crew of which greeted him with a cheer 

which felled him stunned and senseless vent their rage in a shower of musket-balls, that made the air ring, 

into the bottom of the boat. Bang, bang! whiz, whiz ! One bullet “ Well, Sir Richard," cried Gerald, 

To ding him overboard was the work grazed Gerald’s cheek, another scratched cheerily, as old Blockstrop’s weather- 

of a moment, and then Gerald rowed for his left arm, a third dipped away a beaten face looked down upon him from 

bis life; for some of his enemies had splinter of wood within an inch of his the Gorgon's side, "you see I'Te got my 


















eOTuin onfc of their claws withont any 
ransgm at all." 

‘‘ You have ? Well, then, you ought to 
be an admiral—and so you should be if I 
were king. But bow on earth did you 
manage it ? " 

“ I'U tell you all about it presently," 
said Gerald, scrambling up the side; “ but 
first I want yon to get the poor fellow 
carried very carefully on board, and put 
somewhere where he can be quite quiet 
and undisturbed, for he’s awfully ill—and 
no wonder.” 

Having thus secured his cousin ag^st 
the risk of any immediate discovery, 
Gerald proceeded to divert Blockstrop's 
attention by telling him that the pirates 
had no captain over them, that they 
seemed to agree very ill among themselves, 
and that ^ey were altogether in such 
poor condition for fighting that if they 
could be taken by surprise with a night 
attack, the strongholl might perhaps be 
captured without much trouble. 

The mere idea of this exploit set the 
hardy old sailor's blood on fire, and he 
harried Gerald off to the poop-cabin, 
where they were busy for the next hour 
in examining the chart and discussing the 
chances of an assault upon the islet, as¬ 
sisted as usual by Captain Barton. 

“ I say,” cried Barton, suddenly, " isn’t 
there rather a queer feeling in the air 
to-day ? Everything seems as heavy as 
lead." 

" And it’s grown strangely hot all of a 
sudden," added Blockstrop, passing his 
hand over his moist forehead. " It feels 
to me as if there was a storm coming, and 
I'd better go on deck and make all snug. 
Mr. FitzArthur, would you mind going 
to look if your cousin’s still sleeping; the 
doctor wants to see him as soon as he 
awakes." 

But it was no part of Gerald’s plan that 
the doctor or any one else should see 
Henry for the present, and he remained 
all the afternoon by the unconscious man’s 
side. So long and so heavy was that 
unnatural sleep, that Gerald more than 
once began to fear that he had made the 
dose too strong, and that bis cousin would 
never wake again; but at length, just as 
the sun was setting, the sleeper’s eyes 
slowly opened. 

“ Gerald,” said he, faintly," is that you ? 
Where are we? ” 

" Be quiet, and listen to me," whispered 
Gerald. "You’re safe now if you can 
only hold your tongue.” 

liien he told his astonished hearer all 
that had happened, and ended by re¬ 
minding him now much depended upon 
the keeping of the secret which was as 
yet known only to their two selves. 

“ Now, old fellow," said he, “ you’re my 
cousin, just rescued from the pirates, and 
rather out of health ; that’s all that any¬ 
body need know about you. As for your 
piratical chums yonder, you haven’t be¬ 
trayed them, and you haven’t abandoned 
them; you’ve simply been taken away 
from them—and a very good job for you 
toOf^.All that you’ve got to do now is to 
keep yotl^ mouth shut, and get well as 
last as you can; I’ll manage Bill the rest." 

Meanwhile (^mmander Blockstrop and 
his oficere wer^ very ill at ease as they 
Watched the strax^ge signs of coming evil 
which kept muit^plying on every *’de. 


¥lie Owi\ 

The ship’s barometer—one of the best of 
its kind—had not fallen one hair’s breadth, 
as it would have been sure to do before a 
storm; but all the " weather appearances " 
seemed to foreshadow such a storm as the 
oldest man on board had never seen, and 
this strange contradiction deepened the 
gloomy horror which was beginning to 
creep over one and all. The unaccount¬ 
able closeness of the air grew more and 
more oppressive. A dead and awful silence 
brooded over sea and sky. The firesh 
breeze died away utterly—another un¬ 
usual thing in those seas at that time of 
year—and the sea lay perfectly and 
unnaturally still as far as the eye could 
reach. It seemed as if all nature were 
holding its breath at the coming of some¬ 
thing terrible. 

Toward nightfall a dim, sickly haze 
began to spread upward over the whole 
sky, and the setting sun had a pale, green¬ 
ish light, across which hovered long bars 
of grey cloud, like the bony fingers of a 
skeleton hand. 

" Man and boy, I've sailed the seas 
forty years," said Blockstrop, shaking his 
head, " but I never saw anything like thit 
before^ and I don’t like it. Holloa I 
what's the matter with those fellows 
yonder ? " 

A fleet of native canoes had just 
appeared from behind the pirate islet, 
rowing as if for their lives over the dead, 
breezeless sea. No one seemed to be 
pursuing them, and no danger was any¬ 
where to be seen ; but their cries of ex¬ 
citement and terror could be heard even 
at that distance, and their whole behaviour 
was that of men flying wildly from some 
deadly peril. 

" Captain Barton,” said Sir Richard, 
gravely, " you know these seas better than 
I do, and I wont to ask your advice. It’s 
my duty to see that these pirates don't 
get out, and I mean to do it so long as 
I’ve a plank under my feet; but, on the 
other hand, I mustn’t wreck my ship, and 
if you think there’s any risk of that. I’ll 
maike for the nearest anchorage till the 
weather settles.” 

“ Frankly, I don’t know what to think, *’ 
said Barton, " for I never saw this sort of 
thing before. But these natives ought to 
know their own seas best, and if th^ are 
making for shelter, so should we.” 

Sir Richard nodded, and an hour later 
the Gorgon was lying snugly under the 
loe of ^e mighty cliffs of Aborima, the 
nearest island (which protected her on 
three sides) with two anchors out to hold 
her fast. 

That n^ht no man closed an eye; every 
one felt instinctively that some great 
catastrophe was at hand. When the moon 
rose, her light (though she was but little 
past the fiill) had the red and sullen glare 
of a dying fire, while the air felt heavier 
and closer than ever. 

Midnight was long past, and a pale 
gleam of dawn along the eastern sky was 
just beginning to struggle with the waning 
moonlight, when suddenly (though not a 
breath of wind could be felt) the gunboat 
began to rock to and fro upon the glassy 
surface, very gently at first, and then more 
and more violently. 

" Heaven help us I" cried Blockstrop; 
" this must be—” 

That sentence was never finished. There 
came a deafening roar—a crash as if the 


earth were rent in twain—and in one mo¬ 
ment all was pitch dark, the moonlight 
and the dawn being blott^ out toge^er 
as if they had never been. Then they fdt 
the vessel flung up like a ball on the crest 
of a mountain wave, and in the depth of 
the darkness they could hear the thunder 
of a succession of mighty billows, crash on 
crash, against the great walls of rock 
arovmd them. One of the ancW- 
chains snapped like a thread, and for a 
few moments all was mad commotion and 
hideous uproar. 

But the din and turmoil ceased as sud¬ 
denly as it had begun, and ^adually the 
light came back, showdng to the startled 
crew of the Gorgon a strange and ghastly 
spectacle. Their clothes, their bands and 
faces, their veiy hair and beards, were 
block as ink, while the spotless deck and 
white canvas of the trim little gunboat 
were completely coated with black, cindery 
dust. The whole vessel, and everything on 
board of her, looked as if newly smeared 
with tar. 

But neither this prodigy, nor the mys¬ 
terious horror of the dreadful convulsion 
that had preceded it, could draw away the 
thoughts of these sturdy warriors from the 
ruffians whom they were hunting down. 
When the light came back, the fi^ ques¬ 
tion in every mind was, “ Has the brigan¬ 
tine made her escape ? ” and all eyes were 
turned eagerly toward the pirate islet. 

Then a sudden start ran through the 
group of eager watchers, and over every 
face came a look of half-terrified amaze¬ 
ment. They rubbed their eyes, and gazed 
long and fixedly to seaw’ard; and then 
they looked silently at each other writh 
an air of blank bewilderment, gradually 
deepening into horror. The pirate ulet 
wa* gone I 

The sun had risen bv this time, and 
they could see all around them for miles; 
but of the mighty natural fortress that 
had sheltered their enemies not a yesti^ 
was lefl> By what fearful convulsion in 
the depths below the foxindations of the 
dead volcano had been tom away, and its 
island-summit swallowed up for ever, no 
one could tell; but no trace of the islet or 
the savage crew that had held it was ever 
seen again.* 

When the first horror of the great 
tragedy was over, Gerald felt disposed to 
be thankful that the gang of villsws with 
whom his unhappy cousin had been so 
strangely linked were swept from bis path 
for ever; and he was already beginuing 
to lay plans for the happy life which they 
were to lead together in Englan^ when 
the doctor came on deck one morning with 
a very grave face, and told him, as gently 
and kindly as possible, that Henry Fitz- 
Arthur's illness had taken on iin&ronrablo 
turn, and that be would never see England 
again. 

This gloomy news was only too tme. 
Ten days later Henry died, holding 
Gerald’s hand in his own to the very last; 
and the latter, as he wiped away the teara 
which all his self-command could not 
check, vowed inwardly that the stain of 
piracy should never attach itself to tbo 
dead man’s name, and that the secret of 
his last and worst disgrace should remw 
unknown for ever. 


* Thii ii no inwgiiUOT occnmnce. Two isUsd* 
hare annk la this way vlthlo tbe maaory of Ut{b( 
meo.—D. E. 
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^ Gerald kept ius word. In after years, 
thooeands wnom his kindness had rescued 
from poverty and misery blessed the name 
of the new Earl of Eirrendown, and the 
Castle was always full of guest^ among 
whom the two most frequent visitors were 
Admiral Sir Bichard Blookstrop, x.c.b., 


and Captain Matthew Barton of the 
famous passenger steamer Dolphin, who 
never went on a voyage without his grey 
parrot. But even they never learned the 
real history of the plain white stone pillar 
that stood beneath the spreading trees of 
Barrendown Park, inclosed by a neat iron 


ruling, and bearing the simple insorip. 
tion: 

HENRY FITZ-ARTHUR, 

Born April 25 , 1849 : 

Died at Sea, May 14 , 1878 . 

[the end.] 


THE SILVER WHISTLE. 

STORY OP SCHOOL AND HOME. 
By Rev. A N. Malan, h.a., f.o.s., 

Higli/leld Stories," " t'-eie Totuer," " Tie Dit Order of the Bithf 
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A NOTTS spent three days at Oxford. The 
examination acted as a tonic upon 
his nerves. He was in a state of strong 
excitement at all times, except when 
engaged in doing a paper. He calmed 
down when a paper was given him in the 
examination hall. Olancing rapidly 
through it, to comprehend a bird'8>eye 
view of its nature, he would at once seize 
a sheet of paper and jot down notes of 
the first thoughts that flowed through his 
mind on any question, or tags of verse, 
phrases of translation, heads of paragraphs 
for essay. He bad kept up his mathe- 
matics pari passu with the classics at 
Amanda, and St. Augustine allowed his 
candidates opportunity for showing their 
ability in both subjects. Angus availed 
himself fully of the privilege. So brilliant 
was his work all through, that the ex* 
aminers could not do less than award him 
the first scholarship. 

There was great exaltation at Amanda 
when the news arrived. Dr. Camborne 
announced it publicly in hall after 
dinner, and Angus was cheered to the 
echo. ^ 

The next day was Sunday—the last 
Sunday of the summer term—an occasion 
for sacred memories in after-life, and 
surely not without solemn impressions at 
the time. At the morning service Dr. 
Camborne's sermon was specially tender 
and strong. His words, like those of wise 
men, were as goads and as nails driven in 
—like tent-spikes driven home to hold 
the heart-strings fast. 

In the afternoon Angus had but one 
idea—to walk to Fairview. So in tall 
hat and faultless attire—for this young 
man bad reached the age when he was 
particular about his outward appearance— 
Angus sauntered off alone. Very slowly 
did he walk, and on arrival he rang the 
bell with trembling hand. 

He found Mr. Staunton and his niece 
enjoying a siesta on the shady side of the 
lawn. They greeted him wannly. 

I hope I am not intruding, sir,” said 
Angus, as bo took the proffered chair;. 
” it was the only chance I should have of 
thanking you for all your kindness. I 
am leaving the college for good on 
Wednesday, and the next two days will 
be all filled up.” 

” Yes, to be sure; we are delighted to 
see you. Let mo congratulate you 
heartily upon your scholarship at Oxford. 
My niece saw the announcement in the 
* Times ’ yesterday, and showed me 
our name figuring in the place of 
onour.” 


chapter xxvm.— the last Sunday. 

“ Thank you, sir. It is a great satisfac. 
tion, of course. My father is so pleased: 
he sent a message to you” (taking a 
letter from his pocket). “ He says, Pray 
thank Mr. Staunton in my name for all 
his kindness to you, and pay my dutiful 
respects to the—the beautiful young 
lady." 

Angus blushed and hesitated over the 
concluding words, but the lady was 
radiant with smiles and thanked him for 
the compliment. 

“ I’m an old bachelor,” said the uncle, 
“ and have not much of a notion how a 
father would write to his son on such an 
occasion. Might I presume so far as to 
ask you to let me gratify my curiosity by 
residing your father's letter ? You will, 
of course, refuse permission if there is 
anything private in its contents—or 
rather, anything you would not care for a 
stranger to see.” 

Oh, there is nothing in it that need 
be secret,” ssiid Angus, glancing hastily 
through the letter. ** You are certainly 
welcome to read it, sir.” 

The letter was accordingly read by 
Mr. Staunton, who perused it slowly and 
with evident interest. ^ 

" Thank you, Alroy," he said, as he 
folded the letter and returned it. ” It 
is sm sidmirable ^pression of paternal 
sympathy and exultation. Such a letter 
as you will probably value and preserve 
for future reference.” 

They talked together for some time, 
and then had tea in the pleasant cool of 
the dining-room. It was a repast of solid 
refreshment, yet daintily appetising—cold 
spiced meats with salad ; fresh fruit with 
ice and cream—ambrosi^ food, as Angus 
thought, fit for the tables of the Olympian 
gods. They strolled about the gaiden 
afterwards, and then spent half an hour 
in the drawing-room, when Miss Staunton 
played music on the piano, and sang some 
sacred and pathetic songs. 

Then the lengthening shadows warned 
the reluctant youth that it was time to 
return for the evening chapel service at 
eight o’clock, and Miss Adela expressed 
sm eagerness to attend the service. Her 
uncle suggested that possibly strangers 
were not welcome; but Angus, rejoicing 
at the prospect of this reprieve from 
instant leave-taking, overfed that 
objection. 

“ There is always room for visitors, sir, 
at the evening service. The warden likes 
people to come. There are seats reserved 
for them. Do bring Miss Staunton." 

The indulgent xmcle could not choose 


but comply, and the trio set forth to 
walk to Amanda College. 

The service was again most impressive 
—the hymns being sung with heart and 
soul. Angus felt devoutly cn rapport 
with the spirit of worship, praise, and 
thanksgiving. The thought of his school 
labours, trials, disappointments (few and 
far between), triumphs, all finished; the 
thought of his last success at Oxford, 
filled him with a fervent enthusiasm. 

The warden preached on the words. 
And the walls of the city were garnished 
with all manner of precious stones. He 
pointed out how thoughts of home natu¬ 
rally suggest thoughts of the Eternal 
Home. God has honoured precious 
stones by using them in His allegorical 
icture of Heaven — most rare, most 
eautiful, most lasting, most free from all 
defilement. 

The preacher told how the music of 
Amphion's harp led stones to take their 
places in the walls of Thebes. Should 
not the "music of the Gospel lead us 
home ” to take our places as gems in the 
walls of the Holy City ? 

He spoke of the lustrous beauty of light- 
etherealised in the diamond, sapphire, 
amethyst, and ruby. He spoke of the 
gems in the breastplate of the high priest, 
that Aaron might wear the remembrance 
of th9 people ever near his heart when he 
went into the presence chamber of God. 
Onr aim should be so to live that our 
High Priest now ascended into the highest 
heavens may bear our remembrance near 
His Heart at the right hand of the throne 
of God. 

And he concluded with an earnest 
and touching psroralion on the sacred in- 
fiuences of home, which should ever 
be guarded from all tarnish and defile¬ 
ment. 

The service finished with the hymn, 
" Onward, Christian soldiers ! ” and the 
benediction. The boys from first to last 
sang that hymn with all their powers. 

“ Like t mlglity army more* tlie Churcti of (rod, 
Brother*, ye are treading where tii« taiiiU liare 
trod 1” 

The warden as he crossed the quad¬ 
rangle saw Angus Alroy conducting Mr. 
Staunton and his niece towards the gate. 
The cool prospect of an evening stroll 
invited him to accompany them, and as 
the two elders walked together, it was only 
natural that the younger pair should follow 
behind. 

They walked slowly by mutual unex¬ 
pressed consent, each inwardly anxiooa 
to prolong the walk. 
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" How did yoti like our service, Miss 
Staunton '} ” asked An^tis. 

“ I never heard anything more impres¬ 
sive, Mr. Alroy. The singing was won- 
derfiil. Do you alwaj's sing lihe that? ” 

“We always sing as if Me meant it, I 
must say, and certainly not least so on 
the last Sunday. Didn’t you like tlie 
sermon ? ’’ 

“Yes, very much indeed. Precious 
stones are such exquisite tilings, and now 
I shall never forget the additional claim 
they have for admiration. How sorry 
you must be that you are leaving the 
college, Mr. Alroy, and all its beautiful 
associations!" 

“ I am awfully sorry for many reasons 
—but there is the excitement of going to 
Oxford, and I daresay it will be very jolly 
there. Are you soon going to leave 
England ? ” 

“ Yes—in a few weeks. I shall be sorry 
to go back. It has been such a delightful 
time. England is so much nicer than 
Australia.” 

“ I wish yon were not going, Miss 
Staunton. I wonder if we shall ever 
meet again ? ” 

“ My uncle talks of returning to settle 
in England in a few 3'ears—but who can 
tell what may happen in a few years ? 
It seems such a far-away time I ” 

Angus heaved a deep sigh, and said 


nothing for some moments. Then he 
continued: “ I want to ask you to lend 
me some little keepsake, Mies Staunton— 
not to remember you by, because I can 
never forget you—but I should like to 
liave something to take care of that .you 
value. Please forgive my impertinence— 
I M’ould give it back to you the next time 
M’e meet.” 

“ What a pretty request! ” she answered, 
l)er face flushing in the twilight. “ It has 
been so pleasant meeting you, Mr. Alroy, 
and I shall often tliink of these sunny 
days and beautiful Amanda. But you 
would have to lend me something in 
return—that would bo only fair-l ” 

Presently she released her little white 
hands from their imprisonment of kid 
gloves, and slipped otf one of the ring? 
that graced a dainty little finger. “ I 
will lend j’ou my sapphire ring,” she 
said; “ and it will remind you of what 
the warden told us about precious stones 
—and of this last Sunday, and of our last 
walk.” 

“ Oh, Miss Staunton, how can I thank 
you ? ” said Angus, as he received the 
costly deposit. “ What can I give you in 
return?” 

“ That must be for j'ou to decide: 
something 3*01; value as much as I value 
my ring. It was given me by my 
mother.” 




W HEKI was a boy of fourteen, my father, 
who till then had been attached to the 
British Embassy in Paris, was appointed first 
secretary to the embassy at St. Petersburg; 
and my poor mother, who had always been 
delicate, insisted, in spite of medical warnings 
that she was not strong enough to endure the 
rigour of a Bussian winter, upon accompany, 
ing him. As for mo, I was sent to England, 
to be educated in the family of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, a Mr. Courtenay, Vicar of Anstey, 
a small village in the East Biding. 

I cannot honestly say that I felt the part¬ 
ing from my parents very keenly. My mother 
had been under the influence of an eloquent 
French preacher, some four years ago, soon 
after she first came to reside in Paris, and 
-since that time she hod been strangely im¬ 
bued with a sense of the danger, if not the 
absolute sinfulness, of all human affection. 
Her influence over myfatherwas unbounded, 
and they both felt themselves constrained to 
treat me with a coldness and severity that 
made it impossible for me to love them as 
warmly as 1 felt I ought. 

Accordingly, though I was half ashamed of 
it, and would scarcely acknowledge it to my¬ 
self, I am afraid that I experienced a sensa¬ 
tion of relief rather than sorrow, when I heard 
that I was to bo sent away; and I think that 
the two years which I spent in m}- new home 
were the very brightest and happiest in my 
whole life. 

Mr. Courtenay’s family was a large one, 
consisting of himself, one of the kindest and 
most genial men I have ever met; his wife, a 
gentle, aristocratic, south-countrywoman; 
and seven children, all boys, who mostly took 
after their father. My especial favourite was 
the second boy, Arthur, and though he was 
some tbree or four 3'car6 my junior, it was he 
who became my chosen companion and w>n- 
fidant. He was the only one of the young 
Courtenays who took after his mother, being 
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of a more romantic and imaginative tempera¬ 
ment than his brothers, v 4 io often us^ to 
tease him and laugh at his strange fancies. 
Probably it was partly this that first attracted 
me to him. 

There were times when, in spite of all the 
kindness and affection lavished upon me, I 
could not help being a little homesick, and 
then Artie's delicate childish sympathy was 
just what 1 needed to keep me from feeling 
lonely and low-spirited. Looking back, I 
sometimes think that our life was then so 
bright and unclouded that we used to rather 
enjoy playing at being vnliappy, \i<i mis¬ 
understood by his brothers, and 1 parted from 
my parents; it gave a touch of romance to 
our affection which made it all the sweeter. 
Ah 1 me, if sorrow gives romance to life, I was 
to have plenty of it soon. 

The first blow fell toward the close of the 
second year of my stay at Anstey. 

1 was now a big boy of sixteen, and, as 
such, admitted to the dignity of late dinners. 
But on Sundays we all dined early, and had 
a meat tea together at five o'clock, in order 
to be able to attend evening service at church. 
Mrs. Courtenay used to take such pains to 
provide delightful delicacies for this Sunday 
tea, so that we might not miss the more sub¬ 
stantial dinner, that wc young people giew to 
look upon it as the great feast of the week. 
How well I remember the last at which I was 
ever present! 

It was late in November, the cosy red cur¬ 
tains were drawn across the windows to shut 
out the cold raw air outside, and a huge coal 
fire was blazing brightly in the great old fash¬ 
ioned chimney. The long dining-room table, 
gay with a profusion of cut flowers, and lit by 
numerous wax-candles, in quaint old silver 
candelabra which had been in the Courtenay 
family for centuries, had something of the 
stately air which it a.sBumed when decked 
for a grand dinuer-party; while the great 


“ I have something which I value as 
much,” said Angus. “ No one has ever 
seen it since it was given to me, except 
you, and my sweet sister Violet, and my 
great friend Mr. Sinclair. I have had a 
sort of superstitious reverence for the 
silver whistle, and thought it helped me 
in examination. But 1 think the virtue 
of the talisman would be enhanced by 
the remembrance that it was in your 
keeping, Miss Staunton. It has some 
amethysts in the silver work—so it will 
remind you of the sermon and this even¬ 
ing walk.” 

Angus unfastened his relic from its 
golden chain, and slipped the sapphire 
ring into the swivel. “The ring must 
take the whistle's place,” ho said, as the 
young lady received the treasure, and 
expressed her entire satisfaction at the 
exchange. 

The warden's voice sounded in the 
porch just round the comer of the wind¬ 
ing path. They heard him say, “ Good¬ 
bye, Mr. Staunton: 1 am very glad to 
have made your acquaintance. Whenever 
you return to England be sure you do 
not forget Milbur^am. Ah! here is 
your niece 1 Good-bye, Miss Staunton— 
Alroy, wo must be getting back to 
coDege.” 

(Fo be eonlinyed.) 


silver kettle and tea-pot, the pretty china cups 
and saucers painted with wildflowers, ranged 
before Mrs. Courtenay, and the smiling child¬ 
ish faces ail around, gave it the more homely 
and familiar look which befiltedamesl which 
Artie once described as “ a kind of cross be-, 
tween a s\<;?ll dinner and a glorified school¬ 
room tea.” 

As we were busily engaged in doing full jus¬ 
tice to the good cheer before us, all talking at 
once, contradicting each other at every turn, 
making fun of each other’s personal peculia¬ 
rities, and laughing boisterously at everjrtliing 
and nothing, after the usual fashion of fa¬ 
mily parties where boys are in the majority, a 
servant entered with two letters, one for Mr. 
Courtenay and one for me, both bearing the 
familiar Bussian post-mark. 

This caused a momentary lull in the bum 
of conversation, for letters were regarded at 
Anstey more or less in the light of public 
property, and the happy recipient of one was 
expected either to read it aloud, or at least to 
give a risu 7 nS of its contents. I saw at once 
from the handwriting that mine was from my 
father, and a strange presentiment of eril 
made my fingers tremble as 1 tore open the 
envelope. 

I had scarcely glanced at the letter inside 
before I saw that my worst fears were 
realised. My eyes filled with tears, and as 1 
raised them for a moment and looked ronnd 
on the familiar home-circle before me, all 
appeared to be changed and glorified with the 
strange pathetic beauty which invests faces 
and scenes upon which one looks for the last 
time: and as the solemn-toned clock on the 
mantelpiece slowly chimed the quarter after 
five, I felt as if it were some supernatural 
bell tolling the knell of my earthly happi¬ 
ness 1 

My mother, I had read, had died quite 
suddenly from a chill caught in driving home 
from a dinner-party in an open sleigh; 1 
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vas to eozne home at once; all the necessary 
arrangements were contained in t)ie letter 
which my father was sending by the same 
post to Mr. Courtenay. 

1 was, of course, very sad at hearing of my 
mother’s death, and yet I must confess that 
what I felt most of all was the parting from 
the Courtenays—and especially my little 
friend Artie. As for him, poor child, if it 
were possible, I think he was even more 
Avretched than I. As we walked home from 
church together that evening he was incon* 
solable, and kept proU-stiiig sadly that at 
St. Petersburg I should soon make new 
friends and forget him. AH I could do in 
any way to comfort him was to accede to one 
of his strange, fanciful rcque.sts—that I 
would promise faithfully to write to him 
every Sunday at St. Petersburg, if it were 
only a few werds, exactly at quarter-past 
seven—the hour corresponding with quarter- 
past five in England—and he would write to 
me at the same time; so that we might 
always be sure that we were thinking of 
each other when every Sunday brought round 
the weekly anniversary of the fatal moment 
when we first learnt that wo were to part. 

They were dreary days that followed. 
Next morning I set off sadly— it seemed 
almost a mockery to say “ homewards ”— 
and when after my weary three days’ journey 
1 arrived at St. Petersburg, I found my father 
sterner and colder in manner tlian ever. I 
dimly wondered why be cared to have me 
with him, so little notice did he seem to take 
of my presence ; and I was almost relieved 
when he announced to me that be had 
decided to send me for a term, as a day- 


boarder, to one of the great German schools, 
of which there are two or three in St. Peters¬ 
burg, in order, as he said, that I might 
improve my knowledge of that language, in 
which he found me disgracefully backward. 

How I bated that great gloomy, prison¬ 
like school, and those grave, studious, 
German boys, who never seemed to play any 
games, but went straight home as soon as 
they had finished their work for the day. 

The only friend 1 made there was a strange, 
wild little llussian boy, called lioris Orloff, 
who came from the country near Kiev, and 
had never been to school before this term; 
and who, when 1 first saw him, had iiljsolutely 
startled me by his wonderful libeiicss to Artie 
Courtenay. He interested me iii many ways. 
Pirst and foremost, naturally, because he 
was so remarkably like my little friend at 
Anstey; secondly, because he spoke English 
quite fluently, if not always grammatically; 
and lastly, l^aiise he was such a complete 
little Russian, so utterly untouched by 
western civilisation, he wixs almost like a 
little savage. How well I remember the first 
afternoon that the Lutlieran clergyman came 
to give religious instruction to the German 
boysl As the worthy pastor entered tlie 
class-room where we were sitting, Boris, 
struck by his dress, asked his neighbour who 
he might be, and on hearing that it was the 
minister, he exclaimed in his stage whisper, 
which could be heard all over the school, 
“He doesn’t look a bit like a b.'itoHshku \ ” 
Then after eyeing him doubtfully for a 
minute, and apparently coming to the con¬ 
clusion that after all “ it isn’t the cowl that 
makes the friar,” and possibly the “popes” 


of St. Petersburg dressed differently from 
those at Kiev, he made a sudden dive at him, 
caught hold of his hand, impressed upon it a 
sounding kiss that might have been heard in 
the street outside, and was back at his desk 
again before the reverend gentleman well 
knew wliat had taketf place. 

Boris was now the one interest in my 
dull, monotonous life, and a description of 
his funny sayings and doingsfillod up a good 
deal of my first letters to Artie. But 1 soon 
found, from .sundry little hints, that my old 
friend was decidedly jealous of the new, and 
that henceforth I must be more careful of 
what I wrote. 

Boris, on the coiitr.ary, look the warmest 
interest in Artie, and was never tiretl of 
bearing me speak of him. When I told him 
of Artie’s fanciful proposal that he and I 
should always write to each other on the 
same day and at the same hour, the romantic 
little Slav was quite touched, and wanted me 
to inclose a few words from him in each of 
my letters to Artie. I didn't like to deceive 
him by pretending to send his messages and 
not doing so, and yet I well knew that Artie 
would be terribly grieved if all my letters to 
him were coupled with notes from the little 
Russian boy whom he foolishly regarded as 
his rival. Accordingly I liail to confess to 
Boris that Artie was a little jealous of him, 
which filled him with great sorrow. 

“ Well,” he said, with a sigh, “ if you think 
it would vex him, never mind. Bin I shall 
at least always think of him at that hour, 
and perhaps, by-and-by, he’ll let me write 
to him.” 

(To be conlinueH.) 



I S all Bramford School there wasn’t a cooler 
fish than young Dick Travers; only one 
thing did he appear to be “ keen on,” and to 
ever get excited over, and that was firearms. 

From a Winchester repeater to a Woolwich 
infant, there did not seem to be a single 
weapon with which he was not familiar. 

“ That’s all wrong,” he said one day, look¬ 
ing over my shoulder at a drawing with 
which I was embellishing the flyleaf of one 
of my exercise books, and which represented 
an artilleryman “ touching off ” a cannon 
with a flaming torch, and discharging a 32- 
pounder ball into the vitals of an exaggerated 
likeness of our class master. 

“That’s all wrong,” said Travers; “they 
don't fire a gun now with a linstock, but with 
a lanyard and a friction tube; and besides, 
spherical shot has been done away with long 
ago.” 

On another occasion, when we were stroll¬ 
ing about on Chiley Common, he insisted on 
lying down to take aim with his walking- 
stick at a man, who appeared only as a 
nioving speck in the far distance; and on 
rising to his feet again, said gravely, 

“Tes, I should sight at about 1,200 yards, 
toke in just the tip of the foresight, and then 
I't I didn’t get him in the first catch, I think 
I should in the ricochet.” 

This was gibberish to ns, but we could 
finite believe that it meant something, for the 
si^aker’s face was full of a wisdom beyond 
fiis fourteen years. 


THE PIH-FIEE REVOIVEB. 

Arma firumque cano." 

Travers fairly revelled in the smell of gun¬ 
powder. During the holidays he was inces¬ 
santly discharging a brace of brass cannon, 
the ammunition for which, both powder and 
shot, he obtained by dissecting one of his 
father’s sporting cartridges. 

At one time he had gone to great trouble 
in trying to convert a sixpenny toy pistolinto 
a useful weapon by boring a hole down 
through the lead breech, so that the explosion 
of the paper cap ignited a charge in the bar¬ 
rel and blew it clean away, leaving the owner 
standing with the butt only in his hand, 
rather astonished, and not very eager to 
repeat the experiment. 

But it was not until the commencement of 
the previous term to that in which the event 
I am about to narrate took place, that Travers 
found himself the happy possessor of a real 
breech-loading pistol, " warranted,” as the 
advertisement said, ‘ to drive a ball through 
a half-inch plank at a distance of 20 paces.” 
And all this for a matter of six or seven 
shillings. 

Being just then flush of pocket money, he 
could no longer resist this tempting bargain, 
and I well remember the excitement with 
which we awaited the advent of the parcel, 
and how Travers’s fingers trembled os he 
tore away the string. The weapon did not 
look very terrible; in fact, my impression 
was. and always will bo, that if you had pre¬ 
sented it at the head of some enterprising 
burglar, be would have thought you were 


threatening him in joke with some new¬ 
fangled cigar-cutter. 

The ammunition, too, was simply micro¬ 
scopic, and I have my doubts whether one 
bullet, however well directeil. would have 
been sufficient to “ stop ” even a bluebottle. 

The school hours that morning sceuied to 
bo perfect ages, and the instant dinner was 
over Travers and I rushed away to a quiet 
corner of the common, which we had pre¬ 
viously selected as a suitable place for a 
range. We fixed up the cover of a note-book, 
and my companion measured off the twenty 
paces, and, after a careful aim, discharged 
the first shot. 

We rushdl eagerly up to the target, but it 
was perfectly blank. He fired a second and 
a third time, but with no result; then I fired, 
but still the piece of cardboard remained 
untouched. The butt being so small, there 
was so little to hold on to uat each time it 
went off the pistol kicked almost out of your 
hand, and gave you the impression that the 
shot had gone up somewhere into the clouda 
W’^hcpc the bullets did go to was a dork 
mystery; we reduced the rang© to fifteen 
paces, and then to ten, but could neither 
see nor find the slightest trace of their 
flight. 

“ They must go somewhere,” said Travers; 
“ at any rate, they don’t stick in the barrel, 
you can see through it." Then in despera* 
tion be walked up to the mark, and boldiag 
the muzzle about a foot away, discharged it 
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poiot blank, and just succeeded in chipping 
a bit out of the left-hand top corner of the 
target. This put new life into us, and after 
half an hour's steady practice, we began to 
feel our feet. 

“ Oh, it’s all right enough," cried Travers at 
length, '• I see what it is; it throws very high, 
and to the left: if you want to hit the bull’s- 
eye you must aim at that white pebble there, 
away on the right.” 

Our mutual chum, Thomas, had come out 
to witness the practice; he had taken no 
active part in it, but had been sitting on a 
bank chewing a stalk of grass. He was a 
good sort of fellow, but having the “gift of 
the gab ” he was fond of talking, and rather 
apt to get prosy. A short silence followed 
Travers's last remark, and then Thomas, 
after clearing his throat, as he always did 
previous to delivering an oration, said: “ I 
don't think that pistol’s altogether a success, 
Travers. We'll suppose, for instance, that 
you wanted it for house protection, and that 
you decided to keep it in your bedroom. Now, 
before it could be used effectively, you would 
have to go through a series of experiments, 
in the course of which you would make the 
walls a pi-'rfoct honeycomb, and smash every 
ornament and picture-frame in the place. 
You would have to discover that when the 
housebreaker was entering the window, aim 
should be taken at the outside knob of the 
right hand top drawer of the dressing-table ; 
and when he appeared in the doorway you 
must fire at the centre of your alarm clock, 
and so on. 

“ Now let us suppose that one night you 
awoke and found him standing at the foot of 
the bed ; you snatched your pistol from under 
the pillow, he saw your action, and at once 
drew a revolver; it was a question only of 
who could got his shot off first. In the 
hurry of the moment you made a mistake, 
end instead of aiming at the soap-dish, which 
would have been the mark in this case, you 
levelled your weapon at a plaster bust of 
Shakespeare, which should only have been 
thought about when a man was coming down 
the chimney. Now, in such-” 

“ Oh, shut up! ” broke in Travers. “ You’re 
always jawing away some nonsense.” 

Dick got to thoroughly believe in his toy 
pistol, and, had the opportunity presented 
itself, would. I think, have gone out big game 
shooting with it, and faced a charging ele¬ 
phant even, with the greatest confidence in 
the deadly nature of his weapon. 

Alas, alas ! one morning in First Lesson 
he took it out and snapped it under the desk. 

“Bring that here, Travers,” said old 
Goggles. 

Dick went up to the master's desk and 
offered his pocket-knife. 

“ No, no,” said the latter, “ I know very 
well what it was ; give it me directly.” 

Goods which were confiscated in class were 
generally given back at the end of the term ; 
but this was never the case with pistols, 
which, when once taken, might be looked 
upon as “ in for life." 

For.a time, therefore, Travers was incon¬ 
solable at tbe loss of his treasure, but after a 
while be determined to seek amusement in 
another direction, and his warlike nature 
causing him to incline towards a weapon of 
some kind, he this time chose one which was 
not proscribed, and fixed his affections on 
the single-stick. 

We hod several good fencers at Bramford, 
but prominent among them was a big fellow 
named Kcals, who could take on all comers, 
and cut them to ribbons. 

“ Now then, who'll have a turn ? " cried the 
champion on one occasion, making his stick 
whistle in the air as he clove an imaginary 
foe down to the teeth. No one came forward, 
antil, after a moment’s pause, out stepped 
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yonng Travers with “I wish you’d let me 
have a try, Beals.” 

“ Youcried this school Goliath. “All 
right; come along.” 

We had DO leather jackets at Bramford, 
and there is little in a waistcoat to protect 
the tender part of your ribs below the arm- 
pit ; this was the champion’s favourite spot, 
and the next moment Travers received there 
an example of the former's skill which made 
him wriggle. Once more the sticks crossed, 
a second time the blow was repeated, and 
again the small boy stood for a moment on 
his left leg, and tsvisted his right round it; 
but he bit bis lip, saluted his adversary, and 
once more came down to the “ engage.” 

That conquered Beals. “ I say, you fel¬ 
lows,” he said afterwards, “ that youngster’s 
got the biggest heart of any man in the 
school; he stood up to me like a man, hardly 
winked when I feinted, and wouldn’t give it 
up, though a couple of times I very nearly cut 
him in half. I hadn’t got the heart to hit 
him hard after that, and he’s made me 
promise that I’ll give him lessons.” And so 
it was that, from that time forward, not a day 
passed but what Travers received from the 
redoubtable Beals a half hour's instruction 
in “ cuts, guards, and points,” and finished 
with a bit of “ independent practice.” 

The big fellow grew at length to be quite 
proud of the skill of bis prot4g4, and I verily 
believe received much harder strokes than 
he ever intiicted. 

At length, towards the end of the term, he 
delighted his pupil's heart by saying he 
would send home for a pair of foils, so that 
Travers might become proficient both in the 
use of the rapier and the broadsword. Beals 
kept liis promise, and by the middle of the 
next term Travers had become so dexterous 
in bis thrusts and parries, and so agile in a 
lunge or recover, that he bid fair to soon 
become as proficient os his maiire d'annes. 
Such was the state of affairs when the 
adventure happened which it has all along 
been my intention to relate. 

A whole holiday had been given us, and 
having an uncle living at Ferraiid, a small 
village about seven miles distant, I received 
permission to walk over and spend the day 
there, also to take two friends with me, 
Travers and Thomas. 

Having spent there a very pleasant day, 
we started on our return journey about half¬ 
past six in tbe evening, and after about an hour 
and a half’s walking we reached the common, 
and turned off the main road into what we 
knew was a short cut for Bramford, Chiley 
Common is a desolate stretch of moorland, 
covering many miles of country, and broken 
only by the waving undulations of the 
ground and numerous thick bushes of furze 
and brambles. The way we had decided to 
go was merely a beaten track, marked at first 
by the wheel ruts of the carts which visited 
some neighbouring sand pits, and after 
passing these resolved itself into an ordinary 
footpath. 

Although it was still broad daylight, the 
loneliness of the place, with its entire 
absence of any sign of life, either of man or 
beast, began to have a depressing effect upon 
our spirits, and by the time the sand-pits 
were reached we had relapsed into a silence 
only broken by the tramp of our feet upon 
the short, crisp turf, and the su-u/i of Travers’s 
stick as he practised cuts on any gorse bush 
that happened to be within reach. 

We had entered on a long level stretch of 
ground, where for five or six hundred yards 
the path lay clear before us, and were peg¬ 
ging along with our eyes on the ground, 
when Thomas exclaimed. 

“ Well, that’s rummy 1 I wonder where 
he came from 1" 

Travers and I both looked up, and saw to 


oar astonishment, not fifty paces ahead, a 
man advancing along the path towards us. 
A minute before not a creature bad been in 
sight, nor was there any bye-path on which 
any one could have approached nnobserved. 

“He must have been lying behind the 
bashes,” muttered Travers, and before there 
was time for any further speculations, we 
had come up to the stranger. Our interview 
with him, as you will hear, was only a short 
one. I had never seen him before, and hope 
I never shall again, yet his likeness is 
indelibly printed on my mind, and comes up 
before me as 1 write. He was a disreputable- 
looking object; a red muffler did duty for a 
collar and necktie, upon his bead appeared 
a greasy clotli cap like those worn by engine 
drivers on the railway, and be slouched 
along with his hands deep in tbe ample 
pockets of an old brown velveteen jacket. 
His face was disfigured by a cut upon the 
right check and a hideous little imperial on 
his chin, and be wore a pair of small gold 
earrings. 

“ Evening, gents," he said. We said good 
evening, and were about to pass on, when he 
planted himself in the path, at the same 
time taking a step back, like a fellow does 
when you are trying to dodge him in the 
playground. 

“Beg pardon,” he continued, “but I des- 
say you’d oblige me with the time.” 

We were so anxious to get rid of him, that 
we all three pulled out our watches, and 
gave him the required information. 

“ Is that right, d’ye think," he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Thomas; “ I put mine by 
the school clock before we started.” 

“Oh, ye did, didyer?” said the stranger, 
with an ugly leer. “ Well, look ’ere, may be, 
if you fellers have a clock to tell the time 
with, ye'll not mind givin’ a poor chap yer 
watches.” 

For a moment we stood aghast at this 
atrocious demand, then Thomas broke out 
hotly with: “ Give you our watches. Of 
course we shan’t.” 

“ Oh 1 won't yer,” cried the stranger, tl>e 
leer on bis face changing to a frown; “ won't 
yer?” and approaching a step nearer, he 
suddenly drew his hand out of his pocket, 
and fiourished a revolver in our faces. “ Now 
then,” be continued, “just hand ’em over 
and look aharp.” 

Tbe speaker stood just in front of Travers, 
and evidently meant him to “ hand over ” 
first. I glanced at the latter—people do 
funny things when they’re frightened—and, 
in spite of the gravity of the situation, I felt 
inclined to laugh. With the forefinger of 
his left hand, Travers slowly pressed each of 
his waistcoat buttons as though they were 
electric bells, beginning at Uie bottom and 
going up to the one in which his chain was 
fastened. What on earth he was thinking 
of I could not imagine, and the next moment 
he began passing the bar through tbe button 
hole, and then- 

I never knew exactly what happened. I 
only saw some lightning-like movement, and 
heard the stamp of a foot, and a gasping ex¬ 
clamation, and the man doubled np and 
rolled on the ground, and Travers yelled. 
“Bun for your lives ! ” and off we all three 
started. 

How we did fly over the ground. I don’t 
think the telegraph even could have over¬ 
taken us. Only once did 1 look back, as we 
were about to disappear over the opposite 
rising ground, and saw tbe man still grovel¬ 
ling on the earth.' 

At last the school buildings came in sight, 
and then only did we pause to take breath. 

"What did you do? Have you killed 
him ? ” we gasped. 

“Didn’t you see?” panted Travers. “I 
felt up my waistcoat to find the pit of my 
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etomaoh. It was the third button. I 
thought it would be the same on him, and I 
gave him the point of mj stick, and put all 
1 knew into the thrust." 

The cool audacitj of our chum’s conduct 
took our breath away os much as the running 
had done. 

“ But the pistol! He might have shot us I ” 
“ Bubbish I ” gasped Travers. " Didn’t 
you see ? ’’ 

" See what ? ’’ 

" Why, it was a pin fire." 



P &DDT MacGuibe sauntered moodily up from 
the field one blazing July afternoon, his 
hands in his pockets, and occasionally vent¬ 
ing his ill-humour by savagely kicking away 
the stones that lay in his path. It was near 
the end of the summer term—about seven 
months since that little adventure which had 
terminated so fatally for poor Bly; and it 
grieves me to record, as Paddy’s historian, 
that our friend had not prospered in the 
interval. In fact, things had been gradually 
going from bad to worse with him, and aU 
through his own thoughtlessness and folly. 

Firstly, his wonderful popularity, which 
had languished a good deal during the spring 
term, now seemed to be in danger of total 
extinction; at any rate, he was no longer 
quite the “ Admirable Crichton ’’ to the boys 
that he once had been. Like all heroes, he 
had made enemies ; some open and avowed, 
who voted him "a conceited little ass," 
others of the type of Brer Fox, who “ lay low 
And said nothin’.” He had fallen into sad 
disgrace with his form-master for neglecting 
his work and playing the fool geherally ; he 
had been twice late for morning chapel, and 
the third time meant a private (and protobly 
painful) interview with the head master. 
Then he had only just escaped a thrashing 
for disrespect to his house-master—an error 
of which, to do him justice, he felt most deeply 
ashamed^ He would cheerfully have taken 
half-a-dozen canings, and thereby have to 
some extent wiped out the score against 
him, but wbat he could not bear was the 
coldness of Mr. Frere's manner towards him 
since the incident. Like all the rest of the 
house, Paddy regarded “ Old Frere ” as the 
^*cau idAil of a master, and would readily 
have fought any one “ on sight" who ventured 
■to hint ever so mildly to the contrary. 

The last straw had been added to his 
bnrden of woes that very morning, when 
■Uorris, the bouse captain, had informed him 


“ Well, what of that ? It would have 
killed ns all the same." 

"But don’t you know.” cried Travers, 
" that the pins of the cartridges stick up 
through the chambers ? Why 1 saw at once 
it wasn't loaded 1" 


From that time forward Travers was a 
hero. The man himself was never seen or 
heard of again, although the affair was duly 
reported to the local police; but Travers 
may be sold never to hare heard the last of 
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PADDY’S PEOTEGZ. 

By J. S. Bbadish. 

that he would probably have to give place to 
another man in the house eleven, as, in 
consequence of Paddy’s frequent delinquencies 
of late, Mr. Frere bad it under consideration 
whether he should be allowed to play in the 
semi-final tie ; and the captain had added, 
as a parting shot, “Any way, Baker is a 
steadier bat than you, MacGuire, and doesn't 
play the fool about the field." 

It was now Thursday, and on Tuesday the 
great match—Frere’s versus Hancock’s—was 
to come off. From time immemorial these 
two houses had always bceu great rivals, 
and Paddy was as keen os mustard to keep 
his place in the house-team for this match ; 
and now, after playing with some credit for 
Frere’s against two other houses, he was to 
be turned out at the eleventh hour, and so 
lose his chances of playing in the “final" 
against the school-house. 

What Morris had said about Baker's play 
was quite true, and Paddy knew it; but that 
he didn’t mind so much : it was the sting of 
Mr. Frere's displeasure that bad entered into 
his soul and rankled there. He knew that 
he had thoroughly earned this “ unkindest 
cut of all," and hated himself proportionately 
for it. 

He grew morose and avoided his school¬ 
fellows ; and in his morbid state of mind he 
fancied that they avoided him as well. He had 
been down to the field to watch a big “ out 
match,’’but, though keen and patrioticenough 
as a rule, he was too disgusted with himself to 
feel much interest in anything. The only 
gleam of comfort he got came from Baker 
himself—a decent little chap, and a firm 
admirer of our hero—who came up to him 
as he leaned listlessly against an almost 
deserted corner of the Pavilion, and rather 
diffidently asked him to have an ice. Paddy 
said "No, thanks" very curtly; but Baker 
evidently wanted to ease his mind of some¬ 
thing, which he did as follows : " I say, look 
here, Paddy—you know I don’t want to play 
on Tuesday ; at least, I mean—1 don't want 
you not to play. I do hope Frere will let you 
play after all, old chap—really Ido.’’ There 
could be no possible doubt of the sincerity cf 
this generous little speech, and MacGuire, as 
he shoved out his hand to " shake," replied 
rather huskily, " Thanks, old chap; thanks 
awfully," then turned, and walked away. 

And so, having a couple of hundred lines 
to finish, and some Euclid to leam for next 
day, MacGuire had left the field early, and 
was making his way op to the bouse alone 
with his unpleasant thoughts. He passed the 
school chapel, where there bad lately been 
completed a new stained-glass window; 
pass^ the school-house, almost as deserted 
on this summer afternoon as though term 
were over and its young occupants scattered 
to the four winds; passed the workshops, 
where there yet lingered a solitary enthusiast 
engaged on a canoe for the holidays; and so 
turned the comer leading up the hill to 
Frere’s. 

By this time his woes were beginning to 
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him. Old Beals could not have derived more 
gratification from the exploit if he had per¬ 
formed it himself, and went about for wee^ 
after as proud as a peacock. 

" I taught the young beggar to fence," he 
kept saying, although every one was perfectly 
aware of the fact. " You see how useful it 
comes in sometimes. He’s a cool young dog, 
and the best plucked chap in the school. I 
knew he was, for he never winced when 1 
gave him that whacking." 
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assume a less unpleasant aspect, and as the 
angry tumult of his thoughts subsided, his 
step unconsciously grew lighter, and he began 
to sing "Father O’Flynn ” for the especial 
benefit of a solemn old cow who was watch¬ 
ing him meditatively through the fence. 
Suddenly, as Paddy was trolling out the 
chorus with an extravagance of brogue which 
caused that modest animal to turn away her 
head deprecatingly, he stopped short in his 
song, gave a long whistle, and remarked, 
" Hello 1 what’s your little game nojy?" 
This remark, be it understood, was not ad¬ 
dressed to his bovine friend, but was called 
forth by a little tableau which met his view 
some distance up the rood, and which it is 
nebessary to describe to you. 

Acertain unpleasant youth, named Howard, 
was employing that leisure which be could 
ill spare from impositions, in the congenial 
pastime of " baiting" a poor old man, well 
known to all the school by the sobriquet of 
" Old Joe." This strange old fellow was one 
of the characters of the town, a half-witted, 
broken-down nondescript, w'ho had " seen 
better days" at some remote and equally 
vague period. His appearance, certainly, 
was sadly ludicrous, and the letter H in his 
vocabulary resembled the algebraical x, an 
uncertain quantity; but Old Joe was a bit of 
a scholar in bis way, and had been known 
upon occasion to assist the unlearned or 
unprincipled by giving them " cons " on their 
way down to school. Indeed, his translation 
of Vergil or Horace, like his conversation 
generally, was most flowery, and had the addi¬ 
tional merit of being tolerably correct; but 
when angry or excited, he dropped the high¬ 
falutin’ style of speech, and his language 
then was apt to become slightly " unparlia¬ 
mentary." He would often stand in the road¬ 
way and harangue a batch of boys upon every 
conceivable topic, or vary this performance by 
declaiming long passages from Shakespeare, 
somewhat after this fashion : 

“ 16 be or not bo; that ia th6 quhcaalon— 

Wether 'tla nobller ’n the tnoltid tew luffer 

The aliug—a 'ud arrera of houtrogeia Fortou' 

Orr tew tak' arrma agin a «ca of trubbl'a 

A.U' boi oppoaio’—-‘ud 'em !” 

and so on. But though we enjoyed bis his- 
trionio displays, and scrupled not to make 
good-humour^ sport of him, it was a point 
of honour with us never to molest him, for 
even we boys could feel for this old man’s 
poverty and helplessness. 

Well, Master Howard, as Poddy came upon 
the scene, was badgering the poor old fellow 
to the top of his bent, induding "cock- 
shies " at him with a choice selection of 
rotten fruit and other improvised missiles, to 
the huge delight of a few small satellites who 
lingered in the offing. As Paddy approached, 
the spectacle of Old Joe, his pinched faoe 
wearing an expression of mingled terror and 
appeal, and bis tattered ooat besmirched 
with Howard’s misguided efforts, was truly a 
piteous one; a sight indeed calculated to 
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arouse the wrath of any decent-feeling boy. 
Paddy’s chivalrous blood was on hre in an 
instant, and withoat stopping to consider the 
probable consequences to himself, he burst 
out: 

“ You great cad 1 leave that poor old 
chap alone, can't you!" and then added, 
with accumulated disgust, “ Ah, you baste ! ’’ 

Howard started, and making a half turn, 
directed his fishy eyes upon his accuser, his 
usually pallid face being flushed with this 
agreeable exercise to a bilious red colour. 

In reply to Paddy’s challenge he assumed 
a grin, which, though meant to be threaten¬ 
ing, was merely repulsive; at the same time 
he threw a particularly “ sleepy ” pear at 
MacOuire's head with such true aim that it 
burst and distributed itself all over his face. 
Paddy, who was quite close to Howard by 
this time, qtuetly wiped away the mess ; then 
he smiled, with the native predilection of an 
Irishman for a row; and before Howard 
fairly realised that he meant business, Paddy 
had planted a very neat b!ow upon that por¬ 
tion of his anatomy which was called by 
courtesy a nose. 

At this moment a loud shout from the 
direction of tlie workshops heralded a party 
of boys returning from the match, who had 
just witnessed Paddy’s gage de combat, and 
were hastening up to “enjoy the fun.” A 
few Frerites were among the number, and 
several fellows belonging to the same house 
as Howard ; so you may imagine that there 
was a pretty strong party feeling shown by 
the onlookers, who testified to their interest 
in the combat by loud and original war- 
whoops, beside which that of a mere Sioux 
Indian would seem as the gentle whispering 
cf a summer breeze ! 

Howard, whose normally stagnant blood 
had been fairly roused by Paddy's “ invita¬ 
tion,” commenced operations with a will, 
evidently hoping to finish off his small an¬ 
tagonist without much trouble; but Mac- 
Guire, who felt that he was doing battle in a 
good cause, stuck to his guns like a man, 
and seemed likely to render a very good 
account of himself. But, truth to tell, 
Paddy had a very rough time of it as 
Howard’s long arms came swinging in 
from all sides upon his devoted head. At 
last Howard floored his opponent with one 
of his windmill strokes full upon Paddy’s ear; 
but he received at the same time a little 
souvenir from the latter which caused his 
dexter optic to become “ closed for alterations 
and repairs.” Poor Paddy seemed not a little 
the worse for wear at this “stage,” but the 
evidences of his prowess were plainly visible 
on Howard's countenance, whilst both boys 
were pretty well done up. The fight would 
then have probably been declared drawn with 


equal honours, had not some babbling indi¬ 
vidual taunted Howard with being unable “ to 
lick a kid like that.” 

Howard drew back a little, as though to 
gather strei^th for a big effort; at tbe same 
moment Paddy caught just a glimpse of the 
drawn, eager face of Old Joe on the outskirts 
of the ring—such a queer, wistful expression 
it wore, too! The whole thing took scarcely 
a second. As Howard bore down upon him 
again, his face livid with baffled rage, Paddy 
stooped a little, then, putting his whole 
remaining strength into it, he sprang up 
and caught Howard a fair right-lmoder 
beneath the chin, sending that youth flying 
on his back through the crowd, almost at 
the feet of “ poor old Joe.” 

A ringing cheer broke from every one at 
this unlooked-for feat, and mingling with 
this boyish applause there came an hysteri¬ 
cal “ Brayvo ! Brayvo! ” from the old man, 
who had seen this little knight of St. Patrick 
champion his cause so well: but Paddy, 
almost unconscious of either victory or defeat, 
stared wildly round him for a second or two, 
swayed, and fell half fainting into Whiting’s 
arms. Meanwhile. Howard lay on the ground, 
nursing his head like a sick bear, and posi¬ 
tively crying with pain and vexation; the 
poor fellow's tongue had been caught between 
his teeth in that final blow of Poildy's, 
and he was in a very sorry condition alto¬ 
gether. 

Paxidy soon came round, and his first 
thought was for hjs late antagonist; to whom 
he staggered, and manfully begged his pardon 
“ if he had hurt him much.” Howard ceased 
his moanings, got on Ills feet, shook Paddy’s 
proffered hand ; went up to Old Joe and 
forced that bewildered outcast to accept his 
last remaining half-crown, then without a 
word, turned, and bolted for borne. Mean¬ 
while, half a dozen eager admirers hoisted 
Paddy on to their shoulders, and bore him off 
the battle-ground amid the lusty huzzas of 
every one, whilst Old Joe followed the depart¬ 
ing cortege with tear-dimmed eyes, trying 
vainly to find an appropriate quotation from 
Shakespeare in which to express his sense of 
Paddy's pluck and Howard’s generosity; 
and Paddy, as they carried him away in 
triumph, turned and waved tbe old man a 
smiling farewell. 

On the Saturday following, after dinner, 
Mr. Frere sent for Paddy in his study. 
That hero, who had just settled down to his 
impositions, obeyed the summons rather 
reluctantly, wondering what new trouble 
there was in store for him, and rather an¬ 
ticipating being hauled over the coals for his 
little affair with Howard. As he entered the 
study Mr. Frere looked up and said : “Well, 
MacGuice, have you anything to say?” 


Y oc never heard of him? Jsor did I--not 
under that name—until a few days ago, 
although his family are old friends of mine. 
“ Ban.ded Tree-Sn^e " is the inscription on 
his visiting caixl at the Zoo; but if you want 
to read about him in books, I'm afraid you 
will have to look him up under the title of 
“Ahsetulla liocercus,” which is a lot of 
nomenclature for a creature not much 
thicker than a slate pencil. 

“Lora.” which means “parrot,” is what 
the black people and Indians in Trinidad 
and Venezuela call him, from the likeness of 
the metallic green colours to the gleam of a 
parrot’s feathers, a rather pretty and poeti¬ 
cal comparison, and one certainly not more 
fanciful than the similarity on which most 
popular names of reptiles are based. 


IHE FABROT SNAKE. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino. 

T must say I like some of these local aud 
vernacular, or “ trivial ” names as old writers 
call them, utterly worthless and confusing as 
they are as a means of identification. Tiger- 
BoaJte, leopard-snake, carpet, diamond, 
ringed, striped, garter, mocassin, seven- 
banded, whip, ribbon, harlequin, and horse¬ 
shoe-snake—these titles do tell a tale of 
their own, though in some instances a very 
vague and inaccurate one. Copperhead and 
fer-cle-lance arc more definite; and “ long- 
cripple ” is the term still applied to a snake 
by ihe country people in those parts of 
Plngland where they speak the good old 
Saxon from which the words “ adder,” 
“snake,” and "natterjack,” are derived. 
Less obvious perhaps in their significance 
are rat, milk, sand, water, moss, le^, grass. 


Paddy’s head went round like a teetotnui; 
after an instant's thought bis brain oleaied, 
and he said, looking Mr. Frere manfully in 
the face: “ Yes, sir, I—I want to say that I'm 
very, very sorry I was so impertinent the 
other day. Please, sir, I would have apole- 
gised before, but—but I thought, sir,—that 
p’raps you would not take it.” Mr. Frere 
rose and held out his hand with a smile, and 
taking Paddy’s ink-stained fist in his own be 
said : “ That's right, my boy. It’s never too 
early tc acknowledge one's mistakes, though 
it may sometimes ^ too late.” 

Paddy's head was swimming awfully noc, 
and as he gulped down bis rising tears, lie 
murmured very humbly, “Thank yon, sir. 
very much.” 

Now MacGnire,” continued Mr. Frere. 
“ I think you have been punished enough of 
late; I hear much better accounts of you 
from your form-master, and 1 am especially 
pleased with the careful and honest way in 
which you have done your impositious.' 
Paddy wanted to dance at this point, but 
thought better of it. “ I know well what a 
disappointment it would be to you not to 
play in tbe house-match on Tuesday : I had 
quite intended to refuse you tbe pemuEsiiiti. 
as 1 thought it might be a useful lesson to 
you.” ("What on earth is he driving at 
now ? ” thought Paddy.) “ But you have had 
an advocate whose generosityin plcadingjoi: 
cause 1 could not resist,” went on Mr. Frert. 
“ Baker came to me yesterday and begge ) 
hard that you might be allowed to play. 1 
wa.s weak enough to consent—out of adinir. 
tion for his self-forgetful spirit, you unilti 
stand: so you can run away now' to the 
my boy, and I shall expect you to male 
your half-ccntury on Tuesday—so don’t 
forget! ” 

Paddy did not make his half-century, U- 
he played a very creditable game agait.-'. 
Hancock's, and bad the satisfaction of catcl: 
ing their last man at square leg. when thi' 
only wanted three runs to win. And th" 
very first to congratulate him as the tcatl^ 
strolled up to the pavilion after the matet. 
was Baker, who capered about in the 
idiotic fashion, until Paddy prescribed i 
raspberry-vinegar for him as a sedative. 
for Old Joe, who in some mysterious way bs'i 
turned up towards the close of the nistd- 
when he was made to understand how 
Paddy had acquitted himself, his osuaiy 
vacant expression assumed a change wh t 
almost amounted to positive sanity, as/- 
stood up and theatrically delivered huas** 
thus: 

“Tlie (inhaltty of mercy is not-t st-raineU ; 

It full-oth ns tbe gentle <le-ew. from ‘Enren, 

Upon tlie b’ewrth beneatli. ‘Tis iwoiee bleet—" 


chicken, map,royal, corn,and crownedsoik.'i 
black snakes ere rarely black; while con 
which at first sight of those gorges - 
8 eri>ents seems appropriate enough, is rea 
a corruption of “corrAl,” a ring. F 
Brazilians designate an ophidian of ca 
noualy lurid hue and deadly gift, the " coti ‘ 
de fogo ”—practically, “ tire-snake : ” ^>5 
the rattlesnake is the " viper with the 
—in French, “ serpent »i sonnettes.” 

Down in the River Plate is a very v« 
mous serpent called the ribora de Ui crai, ■ 
“ viper of the cross,” from a certain «i*- 
form mark on its head. When I say “ ' 
the River Plate,” I don’t mean to imply 
it is of aquatic existence, and inhabit? ti^- 
torbid stream, or rather creek; people 
have sojourned there speak of those resioitr 
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$n the adjacent coantries, Argentina and 
Uruguaj, as living in the Plate, or La Plata. 
"This sstbeticalty-named vihora de la cruz is 
the lowest ol that grand chain of pit-vipera 
•or “crotaline ’’ snakes (those related to the 
rattlesnakes, and distinguished from other 
vipers by the possession of a little pit be¬ 
tween the eye and the nostril) which extends 
through the whole temperate and tropical 
regions of North, Central, and South 
America; it is classified as Craspedocepha- 
ius allematiu, if you care about that sort of 
thing. When two living specimens were 
installed at the Zoological Gardens a year or 
two ago, I was horrified to see their pretty 
native title literally rendered “ Cross^ 
Vipers ” on the label. 

But about this parrot-snake, this Lora. 
'They have another very slender serpent in 
Trinidad whose habitat (like most of these 
long thin creatures) is amongst the branches 
of trees, whi jh is there known as the “ violin¬ 
string ; ” I believe they rarely if ever descend 
to the ground, in that respect resembling a 
very different animal, the sloth. There i.s, 
moreover, a snake found on the mainland of 
South America which might almost be called 
a parrot-snake too (it isn’t) by reason of its 
having a sort of beak—at any rate, a horny 
projection on the summit of its muzzle. 

The Lora occurs on a good mauy of the 
West Indian islands, and n tolerably 
numerous in the thiokets and forests all 
along this side of Tropical America. It is 
one of the most singular-looking beasts con- 
neivable, downright uncanny in its dispro¬ 
portionate length and thinness. You will 
^d one at the Zoo just now—first small 
case on your right hand as you enter the 
door of the Beptile House from the lobby 
where the froggy things are kept. I shouldn't 
wonder if you overlook him and pass on, in 
spite of my giving you these sailing orders, 
for there is a little tree in a flower-pot in 
hia cage, and he is almost sure to be coiled 
about the branches thereof, and the difficulty 
of picking him out in this position must be 
experienced to be credited. It is not that 
his colour resembles the leaves and boughs so 
very much, though it does to some extent; 
there is somethiug in the pose and disposition 
of the body that fogs one’s sight as it were. 

Of course, when you once see him, there 
he is as plain as a pikestaff; you have been 
looking at him all the time, and marvel that 
you couldn't detect him before. It's some¬ 
thing like one of those picture puzzles, tvhere 
you tarn tonnd a map of Africa to find Mr. 
Stanley, and so on; hard to see at first, but 
once caught’’you can’t lose it again. If 
the snake should move, be betrays bis 
presence at once. But if it is so difficult to 
** pick up ’’ one of these creatures in a glass 
case against the light where you are looking 
for him, think how perfect must be their 
open conoealmeot in the bush when one is 
not expecting them. I generally kept my 
eyes open and saw as much as I could, yet 
these and similar creatures have glided away 
from under my very bands, a sharp whistling 
hiss, and a fiash like a thin streak of coloured 
fire vanishing into the gloom of the under¬ 
growth alone telling of what I had had within 
my reach and lost. Their rapidity of move¬ 
ment is almost incredible. 

The kind friend who presented the Lora 


which you will see at the Gardens sent me 
one at the same time. Mine is just under 
four feet in length, and is not bigger round 
than an ordinary lead pencil at any part of 
its body, except just across its naughty lancet- 
shaped head, while its tail simply melts away 
to a ridiculous thread. I once saw a mum¬ 
mied specimen —one which had died in a 
heated snake cage and had been forgotten, 
so that it hod dried up without decaying 
before it was discovered. It seems absolutely 
absurd and impossible that such a withered 
wire could represent the constituents of once 
living fiesh and blood minus the evaporated 
moisture. These parrot-snakes are excep¬ 
tional amongst their hind, in that they are 
always ready to show fight. They curl their 
bodies up into fiourishes and scrolls and 
Q’s and S's, and wait for you with their jaws 
gaped a good inch or more. How would you 
express that in human equivalents 7 If a 
snake opens its mouth to an extent equal to 
three times the diameter of its body, how 
long would it take a boy to do the same piece 
of work ? 

Small wonder that it has a bad name out 
West as being deadly, aggressive, etc. Two 
long, smooth teeth at the back of the upper 
jaw lend some colour to this unfortunate 
reputation, but they are not connected with 
poison glands, and the snake is quite destitute 
of venom. It preys chiefly on lizards and 
tree frogs. 

A remarkable point connected with it is its 
apparent change of colour. When its body 
is distended by food, and even to some extent 
when it inflates itself with anger, its hue 
alters from a sober greyish-green to the 
brilliant metallic tints, like those which 
glitter on a parrot's feathers, to which I 
made allusion at the commencement of this 
paper, a change due to the separation of the 
overlapping dull scales through distension 
allowing the underlying brighter skin to 
gleam forth in the interspaces. One observes 
something of the sort with other snakes, 
though not to the same degree; when an 
unusually big frog is passing down the neck 
of a striped snake, the skin subjacent to the 
folds or scales shows out of a reddish tint. 
But it is so startling and unexpected with 
the Lora, almost as if a coloured electric 
light had been turned on inside him for the 
moment; though he is such an unexpected 
sort of chap from stem to stern, alow and 
aloft, as a sailor would say, that nothing 
seems out of place with him. It reminds me 
of a similar colour surprise in the case of one 
of the birds of paradise. This species is not 
particularly gaudy in its plumage, but when 
it opens its beak to catch a fly, the whole of 
the interior of its wide triangular mouth is seen 
to be of a vivid green, a momentary glimpse 
of which has the effect of a flash of the. 

Did you ever see any one’s mouth or throat 
lighted up by electricity ? Beautiful instru¬ 
ments for examining the top of the windpipe 
and other parts behind the tongue are made 
now with a tiny lamp, like a bead of glass, 
affixed to a long probe; this can be caused 
to illuminate the whole cavity at any moment 
by pressing a button, and the effect from out¬ 
side is most weird. It looks as if the person 
were made of red glass. You can see something 
like it when you bold your hand up between 
your eyes and the sun. 


I have often noticed that tree snakes of all 
species (and they are many and various) have 
more of this iridescent metallic colouring 
than those possess which live on the ground. 
Y’ou probably know that these gleaming 
metallic tints are not real colours at all—not 
due, that is, to the presence of bat 

are rather optical illusions, produced by the < 
light falling on tiny ridges and grooves on the 
surface of the scale, feather, shell, or whatever 
it may be. However, that doesn’t matter; the 
tree snakes exhibit this glittering sheen in a 
marked degree, and the question is, what 
purpose, if any, does it serve ? Is it of any 
utility to the reptile in its daily life ? I fancy 
that possibly the patches of iridescence, 
glinting out here and there from the shadow 
of the leaves as the creature lies on a brancii, 
may attract birds, lizards, or frogs by their 
resemblance to the shining beetles and other 
insects on which they feed. 

Now, in conclusion, let me run over some¬ 
thing by DO means new, yet more extra¬ 
ordinary than all the rest put together— 
perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon 
that the animal world presents. 

My Lora has not long since eaten a frog— 
that is to say, swallowed it, bolted it whole, lor 
no snake masticates or in any way divides its 
prey so OS to devour it piecemeal. It was not 
the largest of frogs, but one about two-thirda 
or more nearly three-fourths the size of a 
full-grown one; I am sure you will all see the 
frog I mean in your mind's eye. The 
serpent’s neck is certainly no bigger than the 
penholder with which 1 am now writing. But 
if I were to chop off its head and thus show 
you a transverse section of its neck, you 
would not find, of course, that it was simply 
an open pipe. On the contrary, you would 
see the cut ends of a very great many struc¬ 
tures, some of the most important in the 
body. Around and outside all would be the 
skin, thicker than you might imagine. Then 
we should have the severed backbone, en¬ 
closing the spinal cord; the windpipe ; a lot 
of little tubes called blo<^'vessels, the arteries 
and veins ; and, most of all, what you would 
probably call “ flesh,” the divided muscles. 
All these tissues, and more into the bai^in. 
would present themselves in our section 
besides the gullet for which we are looking— 
and it would take some looking for before we 
found it, for it would not appear bigger than 
the end of a darning needle. Nevertheless, 
that’s where the frog’s got to go. Did we not 
know this to be the case from actual observa¬ 
tion and dissection, I think we should be 
justified in rejecting the description of the 
process as improbable in the last degree—we 
must so reject it, for our common sense 
would revolt against the idea. 

I am not going to behead any of my snakes 
in order to demonstrate this to you, but if you 
wish yon can see a beautiful illustration of it 
in the Natural History Museum at Kensing¬ 
ton, in the “Index Collection” recers devoted 
to reptiles, fourth on the left-hand aide of the 
ball, right-band wall case; a longitudinal (not 
a transverse) section of the head and neck of 
a python, showing—it is all marked on the 
accompanying diagram—the mouth cavity 
and gullet, about the apparent calibre qf a 
goose-quill. But don’t forget when you look 
at it that the python swallows not frogs, but 
rabbits and pigeons. 
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By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of "Hou to Build a Roving Punt," tie, 
PAST IT. 

I BOUSED Mike and the mate about 6 o'clock 
the following morning, and Frank and I 
'went ashore to purchase some stores while 
they got the canvas on her. 

We returned in about an hour loaded, 
having secured some curious old-fashioned 
brass jugs, etc., we bad spotted the previous 
day, which with the stores we required made 
a goodly bundle. It was a grey morning, 
and as soon as we reached the entrance 
to the harbour, we found a strong south¬ 
westerly breeze blowing with a lumpy sea on, 
and having got clear, we found it necessary 
to heave to and get a reef down in the main¬ 
sail. Flying scud travelling rapidly over a 
grey sky, and a cold, steely appearance down 
away on the horizon to windward, gave every 
promise of a stronger blow; but it was a fair 
wind for us, and Flushing, our next port, 
only thirty miles distant; so although the 
tide was running strongly against us we had 
nothing to complain of. 

The mate gave Mike another chance of 
steering while I was below at breakfast, with 
the result that he suddenly let her jibe over, 
nearly taking the mast out of the vessel, and 


he narrowly escaped 
being Bwe])t overboard 
by the niainshcet 
swinging with terrific 
force across tiie deck. 
We rushed up, but 
too late to prevent it, 
and I blamed the 
mate for allowing )iim 
to have the helm after our former experience 
of his steering powers. 

We were now rajwing along the Wielingen 
Channel, anil by 10 o’clock had pa-ssed the 
lightship, rolling heavily in the swell, and 
soon after had to shift our No. 2 jib ; but she 
ran like a witch and never shipped a drop of 
water. The sea oil here was such a nasty 
colour that we thought we might be in shoal 
water until a cast of the lead showed four 
fathoms under us. 

Presently Flushing hove in sight, and 
noticing a narrow entrance, which we took 
for the opening to the docks, we settled to go 
in, and Mike was told off to lower away the 
mainsail, but was so long fumbling with the 
fall of the halliards that we sailed up between 
its old green worm-eaten piles with such 
force and impetus, that had the gates at the 
further end not been open we should have 
certainly got our bowsprit smashed. We 
had to turn to the right up a narrow place, 
and then found ourselves the sole occupants 
of a small haven, surrounded with quaint 
little gabled houses. 

Having made fast alongside the nearest 
qnay, we started Mike on the dinner, while 
the rest stowed sails and put her shipshape, 
Frank mentioned it was just 1 p.u., so it was 
a pretty good run of 30 miles in 4| hours, 
with the tide making strongly against us. 

What a quaint, old-world sort of place we 
found ourselves in, when, having dined, we 
roamed about its narrow canal, intersected 
streets, and listened to the plaintive air, 
played high up on the bells, under the tomip- 
shapad top of the old cathedral. 


These carillons were invented in 
Holland, and the Hutch and Bclgian-s 
are evidently very fond of this kind 
of music, for the chimes are constantly 
at work. In oup place, indeed, I noticed 
only seven minutes’ interval, and as 
set to run one air for about a month, 
natives must become thoroughly ac- 
nted with that tune before it gets 
igeJ ; it nearly drove us mad. It seemed 
f we had dropped bock in history about 
400 years when we looked at the steep, gabled 
houses and queer signs, the little slcepy- 
looking backyards and huge windmills, 
while over all floated the tinkling sound of 
that everlasting tunc! 

We soon found a place to change some 
English money into Hutch coinage, and then 
all the little dark holes that servo as sho])s 
in the back streets were searched diligently 
for any quaint curios worth buying, but wo 
discovered nothing beyond a stray book or 
two. 

The Hutch were noted for their books at 
quite an early date, and it is supposed there 
were more books issued by Dutch publishers 
in the seventeenth century than by all the 
rest of Europe put together. 

I found that tho new docks were som" 
little distance from where we lay in the old 
liaren, so the next evening we walked over, 
but found them quite deserted of shipping. 
With the exception of a Dutch gunboat, 
not a vessel was there to take advantage of 
the splendid quays and warehouses, built at 
an enormous expense with stone and wood 
brought from long distances abroad. It cer¬ 
tainly wag very quiet and rather lonesome 
there, but I rather wished we had gone into 
those docks, where wo could have lain afloat 
all the time, instead of being exposed every 
ebb to the vile smell of the nasty, shining 
compound they called mud, in the old haven. 
The weather had now set in beautifully 
fine and hot, in fact excessively hot, and our 
thermometer registered just over 92^'^ in the 
shade of the cabin during the last three days, 
80 we stopped in the picturesque old place, 
sketching and Uzying about when too hot to 
do anything else. 

On Sunday morning we were surprised to 
find onrselves in the midst of a small fleet 
of little vessels that bad come into port 
during the night. They were of a pec^iar 
rig, with the throat of the mainsail well away 
from the mast, and as each carried a bright 
streamer, they made quite a gay show with 
the son shining on their polished brown 
sides, green paint, and brasswork. They left 

















early on Monday morning, arvd once more we 
had the haven to ourselves. After breakfast 
we started in search of an English place of 
worship, but did not find one, so returned 
aboard, and after an early lunch we walked 
across to Middleburgh, by the side of the 
fine canal which divides the island of Wal* 
cheren. 

We found this old town well worth the visit, 
and I think a more dreamy, old-fashioned 
place it would be difficult to discover. Not a 
soul was met with in the deserted streets as 
we strolled about, but we were amused to see 
TariouR heads suddenly popped up over the 
wire blinds as we went by. These wire blinds 
and outside reflectors seem quite an institu¬ 
tion in the country, and nearly every house 
is fitted with them. 

We were beginning to think Sunday must 
be spent indoors by the inhabitants of 
Middleburgh, until we once more regained the 
side of the canal, and then found what I 
suppose was nearly the entire population, 
promenading in their Sunday best. Some of 
the costumes worn by the ladies were 
noticeable as not having been made by 
Worth, and the general effect of many 
strongly resembled the outline of the lady 
usually found encloRed in the toy Noah’s 
arks; while the men wore pot hats with a 
straight and narrow brim, evidently made 
somewhere about the year One, and the nap 
being long it blew up with every little gust of 
wind, making them look as rough as a birds- 
nest. Their hair was evidently cut by the 
local barber with the help of a basin, and 
standing away in a straight line from the bock 
of their heads, it gave them a very comical 
appearance, as they sat stolidly smoking 
large-bowled pip>cs, which 1 think would 
easily hold an ounce of tobacco. 

Many Dutchwomen wear peculiar orna¬ 
ments of gold on top of the head or fastened 
into their caps, some of great weight and 
of considerable value, and prized os heir¬ 
looms. Some are like a tight-fitting skullcap, 
while others stick out similar to a pair of 
blinkers, and some have a very formidable 
pair of gold corkscrews or springs standing 
out from the head on a level with their eyes, 
and 1 should think would be much in the way, 
and a great protection from “ off hand ’’ kiss¬ 
ing on the part of their swains. It would take 
great care and considerable practice to get 
fairly in between those two points without 
getting scratched ! 

The mate, who had walked over with us, 
proposed returning by the little steamer that 
runs at rare intervals along the canal, while 
we walked slowly back to the yacht in the 
cool of the evening, and got aboard in time 
lor tea and sapper combined. 

Next morning broke fine and clear, but 
the glass had gone back a trifie, and I doubted 
if our spell of fine weather was going to 
last much longer. However, we bad settled 
over supper the previous night to start for 
Antwerp as soon as we could get clear of the 
harbour mud, and so at 7.30, when we turned 
out, George and I walked over to get some 
fresh butter from a little shanty near the 
docks. 

Frank had the breakfast ready when we 
returned, so while the men were getting fresh 
water aboard, I did my best with needle and 
thread at repairing our burgee, which had 
flapped all to pieces. The tide gradually 
covered by noon the unctuous stretch of 
slime we rested on, and in another half hour 
we were fairly afloat, and slowly warped her 
out after a slight delay in finding the 
custodian of a swing bridge we had to pass 
under; so when outside, clear from the houses, 
'we got a better notion of what the weather 
looked like. 

The early morning breeze had completely 
sunk, and the water lay as smooth as a piece 
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of glass ; the sun was hidden behind a dark 
mass of grey clouds, which quickly rose and 
soon covered the whole of the sky. 

We drifted slowly along with the tide, and 
at l.BO r.u. had dinner, at which Mike bad 
to frame some excuse for not cooking any 
potatoes, when it turned out that there were 
none aboard, although be had been told to 
buy some that very morning. 

Kain soon began to fall, and by .3 o'clock 
it was pouring, and as it looked quite black 
ahead we got in the dinghy and tried to tuw 
tlie yacht round a point of land a short 
distance off; but the tide had begun to ebb, 
and so about 4.30 wc had to let go our anchor 
in seventeen fathoms, just below the light at 
Dorsele, and after spending all day drifting 
were only five miles from Flushing. 

It now looked vety- threatening ahead and 
got pitch-dark, and we expected a thunder¬ 
storm ; but nothing came of it, and as the 
evening drew on it cleared slightly. Soon 
after bringing up we were much amused by 
the antics of a large seal, that came to the 
surface close to us and remained swimming 
about in close proximity to the yacht, seem¬ 
ingly quite unconscious of any danger, nearly 
the entire evening. That afternoon, having 
nothing to do, we thought an early tea would 
be agreeable, and so told Mike to have it 
ready punctually by five ; but 5 o'clock came 
and no tea. 

I wonder what's up now,” said Frank, when 
Mike, on being hurried, explained that ‘‘the 
kettle didn’t bile yet.” ‘‘ He seeuis rather 
uneasy,” said George. 

At last, at about half-past six, Mike an¬ 
nounced tea, and then we discovered why he 
had been so reluctant to set it. It was simply 
this, he had forgotten to buy any bread, and 
having eaten our last slice at dinner there 
was none for tea. 

” Never mind,’ ’ said Frank, ‘‘ let's have some 
hot toast instead,” and Mike went away, 
slowly thinking it out. 

It was not owing to his forethought that 
we had a stock of biscuits, which we accord- 
inly opened. 

At n little past four the next morning, 
when I turned out to have a squint at the 
weather, the sky looked very grey and 
stormy, but a strong wind was blowing 
up the Scheldt, which being favourable for 
us was too good to be slept over, so I wejit 
forward and roused the sleepy heads below, 
and then dressed myself, and by five o'clock 
we were under way, with the wind dead aft, 
and the yacht rolling easily in the following 
sea caused by the tide being strong against us. 

Mike had biscuits and coffee ready by 
seven o'clock, and we were then off Terneuse. 

A topsail schooner that lay about two miles 
ahead of us at Borsole got under way at 
the same time as ourselves, and cracked on 
all the sail she could to keep ahead; but by 
ten o'clock, when we were off the South 
Beveland Canal, we had come up level with 
her, and then rapidly left her astern, much 
to the captain’s evident disgust. 

The wind freshened up with heavy squalls 
every now and then, and from the twist of 
the Scheldt we had to jibe over frequently to 
run our course. 

Bathz was abreast of us by noon, and soon 
afterwards the quaint little town of Lille 
came in sight, of which 1 got a rough sketch 
whilst passing, and then the spires and 
houses of Antwerp loomed up in the distance 
ahead, and at 2.15 we passed the docks and 
let go our anchor a little further up the 
stream, and leaving our craft in charge of the 
mate we rowed ashore for letters previously 
arranged to be directed to us here. 

Not liking our berth, as we seemed rather in 
the way of traffic, I had the anchor raised on 
returning, and setting the foresail dropped 
further up stream and nearer into the oppo¬ 


site shore, and then let go our mndhook 
again and brought up for the night. 

There was quite a lot of correspon^enct 
from loving friends at home to answer lbs; 
evening, and we went ashore again sbom 
eight to post it, and found the annual (airbi 
working order, with its shows and merr}-go- 
rounds. 

One of the shows suddenly caught firr 
while we were passing it, and it was wry 
comical to see the people rush out, some ol 
whom got their hair singed, as pieces ut 
blazing canvas fell down on them. Sack i 
stampede and rush, but in about two minutes 
it was all over, and not a scrap remaiiicdol 
the show but smouldering wooden pcs'.s 
slightly charred. 

Time passed so quickly that we nev« 
thought of returning to the yacht until 11 
o'clock had struck, and then it was thrt«- 
quarters of an hour before we could mah 
those sleepy fellows aboard hear us, as wt 
stood shouting across the river. 

It was 9.30 wlien we woke the following 
morning, and putting on our shore-going to|^. 
prepared for a day ashore in the old city of 
Antwerp. 

It was during the sixteenth century thut 
Antwerp was at tlie height of its prospehty. 
and was then reckoned the richest and mo^i 
commercial city of Europe, and its decay anl 
fall was principally owing to Philip II- of 
Spain. The establishment of the order of the 
‘‘ Holy ” Inquisition by him drove thousaniis 
of its inhabitants away to seek homes else 
where, and we are mainly indebted to them 
for the silk industries of England which wire 
introduced by Flemish refugees in the rei(;n 
of Elizabeth ; but the last straw came hi the 
fonn of its memorable siege in 1584. 

When Philip thought it an easy task for 
the Duke of Parma to conquer England for 
him, the duke had considerable misgiving's 
on the subject. He well knew that hii 
countrymen were of little use against Ed»:- 
lishmen on the water, and his fights with 
the ‘‘ Beggars of the Sea ” had not tended to 
increase hia confidence ; and so he knew tb»t 
if this thing were to be carried out success 
fully, it would be necessary to secure the 
best port in the Netherlands from which he 
might easily make a sudden rush. 

Now Antwerp was the most suitable for 
this purpose, but was at this time in the 
hands of tlie patriots, so he had to set to 
work and capture it. ” If we get .^twerp. 
he used to say. ‘‘ you shall all go to nm^' 
with us; if you save it, we shall all go to eon- 
venticle with you.” 

He lost no time, and commencing on the 
smaller towns, he captured all the cities 
Brabant during the next nine mouths, wibj 
the exception of Antwerp. 

To get in there he had to cross the Schek '■ 
and the foolish inhabitants, confident, i 
suppose, in the strength of their positicr.. 
quietly allowed Iiim to construct a bndiie 
across, without offering any determiup* 
opposition until he had nearly finished fl>« 
work. 

Now there was an Italian named Oisni- 
belli living in Antwerp at the time, who wa? 
an Ingenious mechanic; and having pfr- 
viously offered his services to tho Spanish 
Government, he bad been refused, and fht'n 
swore to take his revenge, and a very com¬ 
plete one he had. 

Seeing the danger that threaten^ 
he came forward and told the fright^f® 
citizens be would break the bridge for them, 
and accordingly prepared two fire-ships, lo 
each of which he placed over a tbousaw 
pounds of powder. One was arranged to k 
exploded by means of clockwork invenlo* hy 
himself, while the other had a slow match 
attached. 

{To U contiimri.) 
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HOW TO HAKE A TELEPHONE AND FIX IT UP WHEN' MALE. 

By Keoinald A. K. Bennbtt, m.a, oxok., 

Author of “ Ilotc to Half a UnuiU Dynamo" " Etedrie Jkllt: Uvie to JJair and Cte Them," #<<v, tie. 


N OW as to the connections and wires. With 
the mechanical switch I have mentioned 
yoaonly want one line wire, which, if you have 
to put it up in an elegantly painted house, 

ric.6. 


Then we have to suppose that, the talking 
having been tinished, the telephones are once 
more hung up. Down goes the arm and rests 
on the bottom screws, where I hare repre> 
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UrrHOD OF JOINIXO WiBBS TO BKLLR, BATTHRIia, SWITCtnS, AKO TgLEPHOKSS. 

The twisted wirca ure tite telephone wirea. The clotted wirra r(ag the bell e. The thick etr^ght 
wlrea ring the bell n. The Uuo wirca are the same (or uU, the direction o( the current being automatically 
altered by the awitclica. 

A, B. Switchee. T, T, Tclcphonca. r, r, Freasca. k, k, Bella, o. Point where awitch may be 
intarpoaed (ace Hg. Id). 

The dottol lines in the switches show position of connectors when the bells are in use, the tcleplMoea 
being hung on the hooks. 


or for temporary use, is a great adtantage; 
but if you cannot master the details lam now 
going to give you, and dou’t care about using 
three double wires, you can simply connect 
telephones and transmitter with one double 
wire, have another for one bell, and another 
for the other bell, these being both connected 
with the battery which rings the bell, which 
has to be too strong for the microphone, and 
so you will have to use a second battery for 
the telephone circuit, of a much weaker kind. 
One triple wire, or one double and one single 
wire, however, have enormous advantages in 
many places, and therefore I will try and 
explain how all the instruments can be 
worked along one triple wire on three single 
wires by means of the automatic switches 
mentioned before. 

'Whether I shall ever bo able to explain 
what I mean remains to be seen ; but as far 
as 1 can draw it intelligibly the arrangement 
is represented by fig. (>. 

The telephones are represented off their 
hooks, therefore the arm (a in fig. 6) is up at 
the top, and the two top screws in each 
switch (a and d) are connected; therefore the 
telephone circuit is complete. Starting from 
the end of the telephone battery (which can 
be two No. 2 Lcchlanoh^), we can follow the 
twisted wire up to the screw on the left in 
the switch, across the arm, up the wiro 
tiirough the microphone m, to the telephone 
T, down the otlier side along the top line 
wire (which is supposed to go through a 
partitioB into another room), into the other 
telephone to the other transmitter m, down to 
the other switch, through it, and back to the 
middle line wire, from which on the other 
side it gets back to the carbon, c, of the 
battery. 


sented it by dotted lines. Now, when this 
happens, the line wires ought to be discon¬ 
nected from the telephones and their battery, 
and connected with bells, presses, and their 


way. For the bells I have drawn two kinds 
of wires, to keep them apart if possible. Let 
us follow the dotted one first. Of course A's 
press is to ring B’s bell, and vice versa ; 
therefore start by supposing B’s press (on the 
right) put down. Starting from the zinc end 
of the bell battery the current goes to the 
press, through it, up to the lower screw on 
the right, through the arm, and up from the 
other screw to the bottom line wire: from 
this it goes up to the bell, x, round the bell 
magnet, and back to the battery by the middle 
line wire. So B’s press rings A’s bell. Now, 
if A’s press is put down (on the left), although 
the battery is in the other room yon will see 
by following the thick line that the current 
will go from z of the bell battery up to the 
bell s, round the bell, to the npper line wire, 
down through the bottom screws and the 
connecting arm in A’s switch, through the 
press, back through the middle line wire to the 
carbon end, c, of the bell battery. The beauty 
of the thing is that, although so many wires 
are joined to the ends of the line wires, every 
circuit is blocked except the one actually in 
use, and in neither case can the current 
return to the other end of the battery except 
through the bell which it is desired to ring, 
the opposite press (through which it would 
have a return circuit) not being down, and 
therefore the line being blocked at that point. 

I have drawn two transmitters or micro¬ 
phones in the picture, but if you have two 
you will find it rather harder to make both 
speak clearly without *’ chattering,” as it is 
technically called. Of course, if only one is 
used, the operator who has none speaks 
through bis telephone (the microphone will 
work with it, although it is not at his end); 
but this is open to the objection that he may 
be speaking simultaneously with the other 
person, m which case they will get a little 
mixed. I take it for granted that there will 
be at any rate some among the readers of the 
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battery. The question is—are they? Let us 
follow the currents and see. Obviously the 
first part is all right, for the top screws in 
the switches have now no further connection 
with each other, so no current con pass that 


" B. O. P.” who will want to do the thing in 
the proper fashion, and I will therefore pro¬ 
ceed to elaborate my first description by 
giving the method of working the terminal 
machines adopted by all practical electricians, 
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though DO doubt the details differ in varioas 
oases. 

Each end has a carbon transmitter, a tele¬ 
phone, and a bell. But the carbon trans¬ 
mitters, instead of working on the telephone 
lines, have separate lines of their own, and 
there is no battery on the telephone lines. 
The following is the arrangement. I have 
left out the bell lines, as it would be unutter¬ 
ably cunfasing if they were included. 

There is one entirely novel feature in this 
sketch—namely, that marked c. This is an 
ordinary induction coil, and is oonneoted 
with the battery and the niiorophone, so that 
battery, transmitter, and primary ooil are all 
in the same circuit. Now, instead of con¬ 


necting the telephones to the same eirouit, 
we connect them to the secondary coil. The 
method is shown in fig. 7. Every time the 
circuit is broken by the transmitter vibrating 
we get a current at much higher tension in 
the secondary coil, which actuates the tele¬ 
phones. With this arrangement distance is 
practically no object; the battery required 
will only be a No. 2 cell Lecblanch4, and the 
elocution of the telephones will bo enor¬ 
mously more distinct than in the old method. 
The coil is a simple addition, as nothing but 
wires and core are required; no contact- 
breaker is wanted. When using switches, 
bells, etc., as in fig. 6, of course nothing is 
required but to fasten to the line wires and 


screws of switch os before, the other vires 
making no difference; yon only have to 
include the secondary wire of the coil in the 
eirouit, and leave out the microphones and 
battery in the telephone circuit, which makes 
matters a good deal simpler. 

You most, however, have a switch for eseh 
of the microphone circuits, as if you left the 
battery running it would be soon done for. 
I have drawn switches at s, s in the picture. 
When either party rings the bell, both tom 
their switches, and, the telephones being 
lifted off the hooks, both telephone and 
microphone circuits are then complete 
(Tb be eontinued. 




PICNIC ON THE PUT. 

By Sxeltos Kcpporo. 

W s felt that there was Bomethlog heroic aboot the 
sitoation, for we lay like a pair of aalaouiiclers, 
each onOer a burniog buili. At least as mooh of us as 
couM manage It got uuder, tbe rest of us had w take iu 
chance outside m tbe brolliog sunshine. 

Suddenly a voice from Hopper’s busli: 

** I mj, Kuppord, I thought you »iU thie moontaln 
was the iilgliest in Auvergne V " 

Btanled at this aitogethcr amazing energy on 
Bopper's part, I more than lialf thought of turning 
round to look at Itim. But tlie heat was too mooh for 
me. 1 only languidly murmured : 

“ So it is." 

“ Well, then, will you just do me the favour of taking, 
let’s see, 1.4S3 from 1,478 1 " 

It was clear that Bopper had tbe saroastio stop full 
out, so I was forced to reply in my best Imitatiun of 
Bopper's drawl; 

“ Once upon a time a man called Babbage invented a 
machine tliat could do sums. It is a most useful 
Invention—no ^cuic party completo without it." 

“Come Qow. Knppord. 'This is your day of Intellect. 
I'm tbe beast of biii^cn." 

lie was right. It was liis day of tbe knapsack, and 
we had agreed tliat ail the thinking was always to be 
done by the one whose back was frro. 

** All right, turn on your question again." 

'‘1.463Dom 1,178 leaves-7" Bopper never wastm 

words. 

•• 14.’* 

“ Unitiply by three ? " 

44." 

'* Add a quarter of 14 ?" 

"I Sty, old man, draw it mild. The School Board 
warrant doesn’t run to the Puy-de-Dome." 

“Add a quarter of 14?" repeated Bopper's voice 
severely. 

“ Three and three-quarters." 

“Add that to 44?" 

-4«i.” 

Then Bopper's bnsh crackled as If It were really 
bnriilng, and his triumphant voice drawled ; 

"WcU, this mountain's short mcasnre, tliat's all— 
48} feet short." 

** Tliis time I did turn round —I thought it was sun- 
strok& But Bopper’s body was lying peacefully on its 
back, and his liea l was well out of sight uuiler the 
bush. 1 got up on my elbow. 

Bopper seemed pleaaodat tbe sensation he hod caused, 
and went placidly on : 

“ I mutt say, you are a fine fellow to depend npon. 
Here we ore, half-way up this Puy-de-Dome on your 
aa<uranoe that It was the highest peak iu Auvergne, 
and now it turns out to bca fraud, liable to prosecution 
for otrtalnlng our patronage and perspiration under 
false pretences.” 

“But it U the highest. Can I ever forget onr 
familiar geography at soliool—‘The Auvergne Moun¬ 
tains, of which the highest peak is the Puy-de-Dome, 
4,740 feet.’" 

"Aht Ancient history, my boy. Some of the others 
have shot np since then, for one of them has now got 
487 feet aliMul of your old friend." 

Now it began to dawn upon me. Bopper wmsdealing 
out iufonnatioQ from that second-hand school geo- 
graphy of tlic department that he had bought In 
Clermrmt the day before. The book had only cost him 
half a franc, but the avne Aelolphe Joanne on the cover 
^vas an authority not to be gainsaid. The case was up 
as an argument, and Bopper knew it. 

"Which U the highest peak?" I asked humbly, 
letting myself fall once more on my hack. 

"Chamarut." replle<i Bopper, gaily. Tlien a great 
calm fell upon us twain. My thoughts were busy 
seeking some outlet from this scrape, and relief cam's 
at last. 

"I say, Bopper, yon wouldn't think mnob of an 
observstory, now, that wasn't 40 feet high, would 
yon ?” 

After a snfBcient interval, Bopper's matured reply 
vibrated across the sunbeams: 

" Well, no: but wliat are you after now 7 " 

" You see, Chamarut basn'r got an obeervatory, and 
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this Pny has, so all we bare got to do is to climb up to 
the top of the observatory, and tlien we'll Lx? at the 
highest point in Auvergne, and will be able to look 
down upon Chamarut among tlie rest." 

"Bravo 1" droned Bopper,and from that very moment 
we began to get up. 

An hour aftenr^s, I put the finishing tonchrs to 
tlie knapsack on Bopper's back, and two hours after tlie 
start we were at tiie top. 

It is the most good-natured mountain to climb in all 
Europe. It is only 3,3uu feet above the plain, and there 
U a pony patli nil the way. 

At the top there are three objects of interest—the 
observatory, the ruins of a Bomau temple, and a 
rvstauraiit. 

You will find the temple in the guide-book ; the 
observatory In La nuusee ; and the restaurant in any 
work on political economy that treats of the theory of 
tlie increase of prices. 

I undid tbe knapsack, and we sat down to the lunch 
that Bopper Iiad so painfully borne through tlie lieat 
of the day. As that heat was now past, the wine was 
olf the boil, and all tlio liam tliat had not escaped was 
again reiluced to the soKil form. 

It was 1 tliat had purveyed the lunch, and as it was 
Bopper who had to carry it, I had made my prepara¬ 
tions on a suffloient'y generous scale; so,even allowing 
for leakage, there was a plentiful supply. Bopper is 
fond of cheese, so, towards the close of our feast, 1 pro¬ 
duced with some pride a paper bag. Buteitiicr cheese 
Is harder to solidify than ham, or else my bag must 
have beeo the very spot in the knapsack that Bopper 
used to rest bis head npnu under the bush. At any 
rate, I hail almost to pour out the cheese on to the slieet 
of white patter that did duty for tabic-clotb. Bopper 
sniffed at the greenish mess, and aaked : 

“ Wlial do you call this 7 ” 

"Qoat's cheese," I answered, with pordonable pride 
in my careful consideration tor upper's tastes, for I 
never eit cheese myself. 

"Goat's wAnf 7 " he howled, holding his nose with 
one band, and shoveliing as much of the green abomin¬ 
ation into the bag as he conld. "Tliat's going to be 
submitted to the first analyst that we come to, and if 
there has been foul play-" 

The observatory looked so depresslnglv dumpy that 
we did not dare to ask its hciglit. doubt tlie 
builders of it depended a good deal upon the height of 
the mountain itself. However, as wesat on tbe paraiwt, 
and triol to convince ourselves tliat we were at least 
4'J feet above tlie restaurant door, we felt lliat tlie point 
hail better not be raised. Bopper was seeking comfort 
ill his second-liand Joanne : he didn't find it. isuddenly 
he looked up with a woebegone air : 

"Wc needn't wear out our Imaginations trying to 
make this astronomical show-case 40 feet high. It 
isn’t, and even if It were it would do no good now ; for 
here's another beggar—I/iquet, they call it—tliat tops 
even Chamarut, It has 1,644 metres. We're sold, 
Kuppord, my boy, we're soliL" 

It was a settled thing tliat we were to sit upon the 
higiieit peak in Auvergne; so there was no good dis¬ 
cussing the matter further. All that was to be done 
was to find Loquet on the map, and make for it by the 
shortest cut. We ploughed onr way up the tide of the 
Chicken, and took a run into the crater, just to be able 
to say we liad been iu the heart of a burning mountain. 
But all this was done without a word—our hearts were 
too full for conversation. 

Finally we reached the pl^n. Our shadows were 
leiigtheniog, and we were getting anxious at finding 
ourselves so near dinner-time, and so far from dinner, 
wiieo a terrible thing happened. 

No human habitation was in sight and no human 
being, but suddenly a tremendous roar bur.t out, and 
we heard a crashing among some trees on our left. 
Then all was silence. 

A moment's reflection showed us what this meant. 
We were in tlie field where the artillery of the 14th 
Brigaite, that we had seen In Clermont on Sunday, were 
practising. We were iu a slight hollow, and could see 
nothing in front because of a strip of furze that ran 
along tbe top of the ridge. Behind us, at about three 
or four hunared yards, we saw with horror a row of 
great barrels of different colours, each surmounted by 
a little triangular flag. 

We were evidently directly in tbe line of fire. 


Bopper Improved the ooeasloD. Insteed of getting 
into a panic, as I felt Inoliued to do, lie seized the 
chance of rea^ng mea lecture on my needless sevdtty 
in curtailing his purchases of second-liand hooka 
** I suppose you're sorry now yon didn't let me bey 
that book ‘How to act under a'l the oircomstaaecs m 
L ife.' All we'd have bad to do now would have bewt 
to turn np tbe oireumstaiice : ‘standing between the 
I4th Battery and the targets—gunners loading,' sad 
we'd have got fnll instructiont bow to act. Too see 
wliat you’re missed." 

Wulle he was speaking. I had thrown myself flat os 
the ground. I had reail that this is what soklien 
always do under similar circumstances. Bopper 
smilol—but he lay down beside me. I had jnst bei^ 
to ask wliat was to be done, when the second mar 
interrupted ma For a second or two a cascade played 
down our backs, then we Iteard a crash behind us, and 
a dull tliud or two. Tlicu Bopper: 

*- Sleeping, Kuppord 7 How mng do you propose to 
rest lien- ?” 

Wliat in tbe world can we do ? Do yon see thm 
rut there, where a ball bos torn up tlie tun 7 " 

Bopper gailantly maintained tliat it was a cart rat, 
but tliere was no conviction in bis toua He venc. 


>u : 

" Let's run along to the right as soon u the next 
hot is fired. The chance of being hit la extremely 
mall, particnlarly for a little fdlow like yo«." 

1 did not reeent this remark. 1 even took comfort 
rom it. 

After the next discharge we bolted at fall speed to 
he right, and bad made pretty good running before 
-lie gnus were heard again. We were just gettingresdy 
o congratulate each other on onr lucky escape, wIku 
lur blood ran onld at the sight of a light caralryfflao 
vlth hU carbine jauntily Utted over the pommd of hia 
udille. , 

He Invited os to halt, and then went on to demon- 
trate leisurely, but to all appearance eflecUvsly. Hts 
naiii interest seemed to be not what we wanted (this 
VOS the thing the gendarmes always bnised to knoa). 
lui how we got tliere. 

We explained oar routs in detail 
" Y ou come over tbe Cldokoi 7 " 

" As you say." 

“ And nobody stopped yon ? 

“ We saw nobody to stop us." 

Be seemed puzzled, but suspiclonz. 

" You didn't go Into the bowl, did you ? 

“Butyea We had never eeen a crater before, » 

vent Into It.” 

"And the patrol passed ezactly while you were 
vithin. That's it. You are lucky, gentlemen, tbst 
our arrest would make it uncomfortable for my friend* 

f the patrol who allowed yon to pa^a Otberwiw- 

He was a young and ve^ Bool-lcoldng fellow, so his 
ttempt at a terrible look oid not make such a tragic 
inisli to bis sentence as be had hoped. Indecil, it quite 
noouraged me to ask him for direction* towart* 
Inner, for the plain seemed interminable. He at once 
ut us on the way to Mazaye: but In answtf to oor 
lungry app^ he told us of a very small auberge, nr 
wrfay Nun, only five kilometres off. . 

As we sat, an honr afterwards, before tbe kttciM Are 
f TheSetilny San, tbe wortliy folks of the liamkt begao, 

fterthclrfnshlon,tcgue8swliatwewere. We werewrd 

ocustomed to this, for the French peauaut takes no 
rouble to hide his enriodty. and in our wanderings «* 
«d been fr^neuUy asked point-blank wliat we " were 

ffUinffs** 

Bopper always enjoyed making them expose t^r 
znoranoe by their wild gnesses at oor oceniwuon, t*. 
his evening the laugh was hardly on our side. 

Bopper was putting an .old shriveUed-up pearaDt 
hrough bis facings, and finished np by aakiog : 

" Well, what do yott suppose us to to? 

Tlie old roan was quite ready wiUi his reidy : 

" 1 should suppose tbat^ the gentlemeu are agvntt 
or manure. Is it not so?” 

Tlien srose Bopper in his wrath and fleredy turned 
owardi me, sniffing tbe while. 

‘‘ Are you content with tbe depth to which you have 
□nk us now. my manure merohMt—you, and yoor 
oat's cheese? What would this old pantaloon my ii 
ie knew that yon had aaked me to fata year mtaji* 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


CZRTmCATB. 

(Ifamti art arranged /n order q/ merfl.) 


(Fifteekth Sebies.) 


III. Designing and Drawing 
Competition. 

W E offered (tee page 73) PRiz» to the T»Ine of Pint 
OutN'EAS tor the beet original deeign in pen-and- 
ink work, luiiaule for our ** Correspondence'' page 
iiluetratlona. 


O. T. Huoius, Barntown House, Wexford. 

Isaac B. Tovet, &s, Kingsley Road, Maidstone. 

J. B. Sutcliffe, 6, Crawshaw Street, Accrington. 

E. A. Chadwick, Hampden-in-Arden, Warwickshire. 
Mabel M. Butt, Fromehall House, near Stroud. 

Paul KOck, Holly Hoow, Bast Dulwich Road, s.k 
Frsdeiuck Swire, Wlieatcroft Villa, Mirfleld, Yorks. 

WiLLiAH Pkddix, 47, Charles Street, St. BoUox, Glas¬ 
gow. 


Our Award la appended, and it will be 
noticed that we have considerably increased 

the prize-money: 

JUKJOR DrviBio.T (all aget up to 16). 

Priie—0*e Guinea. 

Thomas Graham (age 16X S, Leslie Plaoe, Bdlnbnrgh. 

Prim-Half-a-Ouinea each. 

W. I. Thetford (age IS), 68, Ashby Street, .()uecn's 
Rond, Norwioh. 

Pact. G. Hpdsoe (age 18), 187, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 

AixSe V. Savua, (age 16), Hillside, Porbrook, Co^ 
ham. 

CKRTIFICATSS. 

( The names are arranged in order of rnerU.^ 

Hksrt Llkwkluk, J, Brooklyn Street, Ashler Vale. 
Bristol. •. j . 

A. W. Potter, Moreton House, Tunstall, Staffa 

E. O. Farxcomb, 88, Gladstone Road, Watford, Herts. 

O. \y. CHBS83LL, 14, Stanley Boad, Hyde Sld^ Lower 
Edmonton. 

SItba K. HuonES, Barntown Honse, Wexford. 

Jamrs Durden, 46, Hulton Street, Moss Bide, Man- 
cliester. 

P. W. McGuire, 43, Clyde Street, Toronto, Cansda. 

Robert J. DxaurBiiiRK, 4, Silver Street, Worcester. 

W. E. Werstxr, 116, Dickenson Rood, Busbolm, Man¬ 
chester. 

C. H. Cornwall, Clcere l^wn, Hales Road, Chelten¬ 
ham. 

John Smith, Duncan Street, Thurso. 

W. S. Barrack, 189, Cambridge Street, Plmlioo, s.w. 

Frank Hart, 81, Chesterton Road, Hotting Hill, w. 

J. P. Paterson, 18, Nonnanby Street, Upper Parlia¬ 
ment Street, LiverpooL 

Wai.ter McBam.-By, 24, Eastfleld Road, Co^tlcford’ 
Yorka 


Felix Mn.NEB, 44, Berkeley Road, BUhopton, Bristol 
KoBiTA B, Baoo, Western Road, Crediton, Devon. 

W. F. Wilson, 68, Bailiff Street, Northampton. 

W. E. Malubon, 28, Milton Street, HaUfax, Yorks. 
Charleb a. Allen, 60, Loros Street, Kidderalnater, 

Frank Harcourt, 219, Moselle Avsoue, Noel Park, 
Wood Green, N. 

H. J. Harding, Pertwood, Gladstone Rood, Bosoombev 
Bournemouth. 

R. O. LoNOMiRB, c/o Mrs. Sa-anaon, Tho Swan Inn, 12, 
Gerard Street, Uverpool. 

W. G. Merkditu, 46, AslivUle Boad, Grove Greea 
Leytoustone. 

Edward Dafidbon, 161, Bnccleucta Street, Glaagow. 
Bebbik Sorbt, Gores landing, Ontario, CaoadiL 

Martin D. Mackenzie, P. C. Manse, Maryburgh. 
CuDon Bridge, Ross.ahire, N.B, 

A. E. Winter, 73, Dllston Road, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 
Pebct T. Eppb, 29, East Street, Ashford, Kent. 

Robert McKenzie, 7, Braid Place, Edinburgh. 

W. F. LooAN, 49, Whitewall Street, Glasgow. 

J. M. OwvKR, 6, Pemdls Place, Queen’s Road, Peck- 
liam, b.b. 

Alrert Eneb, c/o Wenxcl & Sues, Bourke Street East. 
Melbourne, Australia. 

E. 8. Tatlob, 3, Vernon Rood, North Bow, b. 

R. D. Wilton, 26, St Jude's Place, Plymouth. 

A. H. NicHOLLS, 36. Market Street, Earlestown. Lancs. 
A. P. Bennie, Heathslde; Perry Rise, Forest Hill, b.e. 

J. R. W.tRBUBTON, 7, Hampden Street, Bolion 
G. M. Jedb, Falryfleld, Great Barr, Birmingham. 
Thomas Low. 728, New City Road, Glasgow. 

G. H. Jebb, Fairyfield, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Oter-aos Section. 

W. J. Webb. Monmouth House, John’s Lane, fitter- 
down, Bristol 


J. W. OoFTOH, 72, Falmouth Boad, Heaton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyue. 

James Beaton, 21, Klnnlng Street, S.S. Glasgow. 

V. J. Block, 40, Lewisham High Road, New Cross. 

J. P. Strbatfeild, Branscombe, Streatham, b.w. 
James Bai.lardik, Argyll Hotel, Dunoon. 

Prank Botcukr, Burwood, Westerlleld Road, Ipswich. 

E. W. Hackett, The (Jottoge, New Road. Southern 
Hill, Beading. 

W. Button, Station Road, Corsham, Wilta 
C. Muriel Green, 74, Wlmpole Street, w. 

Lbwb Harvet, Bridge Street, Earlestown, 


Senior Ditibion (ages from 16 fo 24). 

Prises—One Qulnea each. 

Walter Edwardb (age 17), 45, Prlcry Park 
Rilburn, N.w. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BRIEF THOUGHTS ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 

Tar in the Booib.—A boy lover writes: It Is veri 
natural for a monkey to imitate aiiytiiing he sees 1 
man do, and sotuecimes when tlic hunters have goiii 
after monkeys, aud found hundreds of them In the top 
of trees, they have devised s plan bv which they ma' 
be able to easily catch them alive. The men will stanl 
under the trees and pull tlieir boots off, and then pu 
them on again several times. After this they wU 
leave some boots with tar in tlie bottom of iliem undei 
the trees and go away. The monkeys will oome dowi 
from the trees, and get to trying on the boots. Tht 
rest It U not dilBcult to guess. 

I have thought sometimes that this was one of thi 
ways in which Satan catclics bovs, by getting them U 
want to do certain things lliat tliey Lave seen men do 
and by which boys are led into sin. 1 want to wan 
tlie boys, that before they attempt to Imitate slnfu 
meu, they should be sure there Is uo tor in the boots. 


G. E. McClelland (age 20), 50, Beechflcld Street 
Mountpottingcr, Belfast. ’ 


Prises—//alf-a-Ouinea eneh, 

CriARt-ra T. H. Bealb (age 18), Tbc Parsonage, Duns, 

G. R. G. Ltnab (age 16), 27, Kenilworth Rood, New- 
uostle-on-Tyne. 

Piiees —8a eacA. 

6yd Mrsits, Woodlmuse HUl Road, Hunslet, Leeds. 

E. B. Batlibr, Ashfleld Hous^ Compton Boad, Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

EDrrii SWOT, 100, Highbury New Park. n. 

P. E. W. Co i . i . KB , 83, Lloyd Street, Greeobeys, M»n- 
obester. 


Three Dctieb.—T here are three dutiful sote whlc 
a CUrislian ehoutd conscientiously do every momiot 
Tlie first is an act of tlianksgiviiig for the merciee i 
the niglil; the second is an act of fellh by which on 
commlu one’s soul to tlic keeping of the Redder 1 
the full persuasion that Cihritt will falthfullv keep whs 
Is thus trustfully placed In his bands; the'thW is a 
act of determination to speak a kind wonl of clieer c 
to do some helpful deed to at least one fellow orentm 
during .lay. Sydney Bmitli, quoting from an ui 
known Wter, saye that to thus place a drop of comtui 
into tlie life of some tired spirit every day would be t 
make three hundred and sixty-five people more or lei 
liappy every year. Should one do this every day fc 
forty years, be would brighten the lives <rf fourtee 
thonmnd six hundred persons 1 And in tims maktn 
his life a stream of blessing to others the Clirisrla 
would greatly add to his own haptdness, slnoo “it I 
more blessed to give thjw to receive.” 


CHESS. 



Problem No. 349. 
By H. F. L Meyer. 


White to play, and mate in two (2) movea. 


SOLUnONB. 

Problem No, 332.—1, P— R 6 , B— B so. 
2. K-Q 6 . B-R 3. 8 , P—Kt 6 (oh.), B x P. 
8 , K—K4, B—R5. 4, K—B3. B—K 8 . 6 , 
P—R 6 , and wins. Solved by W. H. Thomp- 
8 on, and J. Swyer. 

Problem No. 833.—1, Q—B 4, P x Q (or a, 
fc). 2, B—B 4 (ch.), P X R. 3, B or Kt mates 
aoc.—(a) RxQ. 2, B x P, and 3, B—K S 
mate.—(fc) P—Kt 6 . 2, Q-K B sq., and 8 , 
Q—R 6 mate. Solved by J. Swyer, and W- 
H. Thompson. 


Mastebpisces. 

Two new compositions by the joint authors, 
Kohtz and Kockelkom, have lately attracted a. 
good deal of attention in several countries of 
Europe, and may, therefore, also be giveih 
here. One is the following end-game com¬ 
position :— 

White, K—K 8; B—K Kt 6; Kt—Q B 8 r 

P—Q R 2. Black, K—Q 3 ; B—K 3 ; P 

R 4. White to play and win. 

This was a prize problem in the “ Illastrirto. 
Zeitung,” of Leipzig, January 7, 1898, and 
thirty prizes were offered to solvers, but only 
twenty-six were gained, of which twenty-three, 
were allotted to Germany, Austria, and Hnn- 
gory, and three came to England. 

The other is a display of the real beauties 
of chess:— 

White, K—K R 5; Rs—Q R 6 and Q Kt 
8 ; Kts—0 Kt 4 and K 6; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 
K B 2. Black, K—K B 6; Kts—Q Kt sq. 
and Q 8; P—K B 4. White to play and 
mate in five moveF. 

To this may be added a “ gem ” by a 
Danish composer, L Iversen;— 

White, K—g B sq.; Q—K R 5 ; P-Q 2. 
Black, K—g R 8 ; R—Q Kt 7; Kt-K 8 ; Pa 
—g R 7, g Kt 6 and Q 6 7. Self-mate in. 
three moves. 

The origin of this stratagem was the fol¬ 
lowing self-mate in three moves by J. A- 
Brobolm, of Fyen: — 

White, K—g B sq.; Rs—K 8 and K Kt 81 
Ps-g R 4, Q 2 and g 6. Black. K-Q R 8: 
R—g Kt 7; Kt—g 6; Ps—O R 7, Q Kt 6, Q 
B7andQ2. ^ ^ 

Lovers of simple self-mates in three moves 
will also be pleased with one by J. P. Taylor, 
of London:— 

White. K—K R sq.; B—K Kt sq.: Ps—Q 
Kt 4. g B 8, g 2 and K B 2. Bl^, K-Q 
4; B-g R sq. > 
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CorrespoiTbiiifc, 



SwAT,r/>w.—t. THTi*t liavf* hrm 1ni“!nf1~l in 

•m* (TitiilnpiP In error. They i»re ■•(.iiHinly not Itrilisli, 
ti l linve never Umi rwogiiuv.-il it« t-ucli. i’. Ji.ivv .» 
O’M l>«rh every morning, ami wash jTjur^'lf all over 
liuvl ami oU. 


K.vrT[Lr!i.~l. As a rule you must bare aemd u ftnt 
officer in a wiling Towel before yon can get an 
ftppolutmeiit on a mull steumcr. 3. No, tut them is 
no harm In applyiag to tlic muaglng directors or 
the tenrine MitietiiiCeniiciit. 9. Tho firm is • pjol 
one 4. It makes no dlfftrence srbetber yon bsTr 
served in a Liverpool ship or a London ooe. The 
managing dlrectora really make the appointnents. 


FRrsTiOk: Upiiou>er.—T ltere were 13,000 Batch aoii 
Belgians at Waterloo. The important taetk tlwy 
displayed" was to run away and spread a Islw 
rumour of defeat. In their flight they passnl tlie 
Ditkc of Wellington’s cook at work, and tuld him be 
miglit as well joiu them as he was simply wsstiiig 
his time. “ I will iievor iMdiere it," said tlie cmt. 

I have cooked for his Grace for thirteen } ran, sud 
I never knew him not come in for his dinoer 1“ 


Enutxu.—Y ou should write to Mr. F. Moore, <rf 
I. Canning Crescent. Wood Green, k. He lias pbuto 
graphs of engiaea on all Um pciimilial tailwayi of 
Great Britain. ^ 


R. A. M.—There are directiooi for makiiig a gnph in 
“ Indoor Qamea" 


AxxiOL'P.—Trr a course of dumb-bells for twelve 
months, anti then take to Indian clubs. 


H. Almond a.su Oiiikkp. —We cannot oeenpy space in 
telling our readers what day of the week aoy dsir 
foil on. You must work out soeh things icr tobt- 
selvea Wehavealreadygirentwoperpeci^csdradaii 
and roprioted one In " Indoor Gamw." We are nuv 
indebt^ to Mr. H. Cutting for a Uiird, which we give 
to save yoti the trouble of looking tMk. Take the 
last two figures of the year ; aiid to these a quarier 
of tliem leaving out any fraetiOR, then add to tliar 
the date of the month and the figure for Che month 
as given In the following list: January 1. Fetmrr 
6 (B in leap year). March 6, April S, May 4. Juie u. 
.Tu!y S, Au«fii«t a. R^pr^mt’er 1. rw^»r s, Vn»»».h« 

.. ._: ■—;.-l ' r.aad 

maiii'ier will give you tlie number of 
«ri<ek. and should tliets be no iswmUMCL., 
lie SatunUy. I'hus September Htlfiffi. 90 
flifiircs of 1878 arc 78, a fourth of 7f— 

-90. To this add the date af tbs 
Septembers Then 904-8i°tt. Add«»i 
for the month given above. Whiab la,' 

99. Blvide this by 7 und yon haf« 
the 1 represeuts the first day of the ~ 

.'«uisiuy. 


H- J. Robisbon.— 1. We have all kinds iii turn, pro¬ 
viding we can get gooil repri-soiitatives. 2. Any 
teoclit-r of i-iocutioii will give you exercises for 
sirengthcniug year voice. 

O. PoTTKn AVD oTHKit-*.—Wo should be glful to hear 
where silk from silkworms cun be sold in sin.iU 
quantities, at we have at present I’l-eii unable ts> dis¬ 
cover any market for it. Tlic luldres-^ given iu 
books and articles have oil proved to be useless. 

A. A. Edmoxds.--Y ou should get “Tlie Commercial 
Coiio of Signals,’’ publishivl now by Lloyds, and 
obtainable at the marine Itookshops. BQR meaus 
“a pleasant passage." FIXiS muuis “ welcome," and 
KWRP is tlie Uiiino of the ship, hut to tell you that 
you should have given us (he date the signal was 
mode. In 1863 that combination was blank. 

G. T. RicHAnDfiox.—Tlie boats we have describe! we 
have tried and found satisfactory: anything else 
would to A mure or less extent be speculative, and we 
would rather not accept the responsibility. Added 
to which we do not consider racing with auiliiig punts 
an entirely safe pursuit. If you vrant to race you 
bail far better build a half-rater. No flat-bottomecl 
craft is really safe under a press of salL 

B. W. Peakk.—Y ou should read the laws and com¬ 
ments on draughts. Iiegiiinlng on page 216 of our 
** Indoor Gemes." The huR is not compulsory, but 
the pio^c must be taken if attention Is called to it 
before the move is made. 

W. C. Prkt.t Axn O. H.—Thanks. We will kc to tho 
matter in our next cricket article. 

W. H. CiiOSTHWAlTlt—Your brother's 99 feet for a bail 
is good, but certainly not a record. Mr. Rotlicrliam 
onoe sent a ball flying flSyanlsfrom the wicket: this 
was in a match against Derbyshire, and Mr. Docker 
WH the batsman so vigorously removed. 


■J Six, 
17^ mt 


FnKD L.- 1. By all means remove your moustache If 
you are only five feet liigh. It may not help your 
growth, but there Is no harm in trying it. Atony 
rate, you are sure of a little frcsli air when you let it 
grow. 2. It mokes no difference if jou do not over¬ 
tire yourself. 


Sempkii FiUELis.—Judging from your letter we do not 
think you would ever become sufficiently oilucated 
for the iKisition you seek. It is absolubdy uaoesuiry 
tliot you should be a fair mathematician to sucreol; 
added to which powerful iuttuenoe is undoubtedly 
required. 


P. A. Last.—O nly tlic last volume or so is in print. Tho 
others you will have to ])iek up seeoud-liand. 


YotJXG TAXiDKnmsT.—Why not boll the rabbit, eat 
the meat, preserve the bones, and then prepare the 
skeictou V There is no better (vay for a beginner. 


Papilio.— 1. To relax the insects lay them on a piece 
of cork and float the cork on hot water. Hpeclal 
relaxing tins are obtainable at the natural history 
shops, coKtlng about a couple of shilUoga They 
generally have a tine partition in which a moist rag 
can be placed. A little whisky or dilute carbolic 
acid in the water will prevent the insects getting 
mouldy. 2. Get Greene's " Insect-hunter's Oom- 
panionit costs a sblllliig. For sixpence a month 
you can get eitlier the “ ^tomologist's Magasine " 
or the “Entomologist's Roourd.” 


La Plata.—W e would rather not say anything In 
euoouragemeut of emigration to Argentina at the 
present time. 


T. P. H.—You Abouid have sixed the drawing first and 
then vamisbeil it. 


SoL'NDKR.—“How to make a Canvas Canoe" was 
rcpriutal iu “ Indoor Games " among tlie wurkstiop 
articles. 














Price One Penny. 

[all aioHTO ni8KRm>.] 


Grandmother'a Favourite Sonff. 
(firavnfor th« "Boi't Otm Paptr" by W. A, CnAKSTOK.) 
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THE SILVER WHISTLE. 

A STOEY OP SCHOOL AND HOME. 
Bt Bev. a. N. Malah, ar.A., f.o.s., 


Au’Aor 0 / • 

T he term was over, .ingne went home, 
bearing the higheet honours that 
Amanda had to confer xipon her most 
illostrioos son. The vacation glided on. 
A short note of farewell from Mr. Staunton 
before leaving England wished Angus all 
future happiness and success, concluding 
with “ kind remembrances from my dear 
niece.” 

Labuntur anni. 

The limits of my story positively pre¬ 
clude any lengthy allusion to the uni¬ 
versity career of Angus Alroy. It was all 
but completed. The same strong purpose 
of “fighting the good fight with all his 
might” had made his race from post to 
finish a success. He hod gained a 
Double First in Moderations, and was 
now about to go in for the Classical Ex¬ 
amination in the Final Schools. If he 
gained a First Class, he intended to com¬ 
pete for a Fellowship at All Souls, and 
afterwards read hard for the Bar. 

Angus had found time to row and play 
cricket, and had done much for the 
prestige of St. Augustine's in the field 
and on the river. He stood 6 feet 1 inch, 
he scaled 12 stone 10 lbs.; his face and 
figure were of manliest beauty, which none 
could dispute. 

His career from the early days when 
Mr. Sinclair first took him in hand had 
been one of almost unrutfied success. No 
great difficulties had risen to thwart or 
mar the progress of his life. The smilo 
of Heaven had rested upon him ; tho 
stream of time had fiowed for him with 
smooth and even current. 

But now the waters were to be suddenly 
broken and agitated. Now he was called 
upon to remember the days of darkness. 
The change came with a sudden crash of 
alarm, while all things seemed to cry 
eace and safety. As at the close of a 
right summer day, great clouds some¬ 
times gather at sunset and break in 
terrors of thunder upon the land, so did 
the tempest of destruction break upon 
the stately prosperity of his ancestral 
home. 

In order lo explain how this happened, 
reference must be made to an event 
which at the time and long afterwards 
devastated the happiness of many a homo 
in the south of England. 

The great social and commercial disaster 
connected with the suspension of the 
Southern Union Bank—the result of 
i.tterly reckless and dishonest speculation 
on the part of its hoard of directors— 
broke with a crash of overwhelming [ruin 
upon the southern counties. At their 
lut meeting, the directors adopted the 
resolution to close their doors on the 
following morning. AVhen the announce¬ 
ment appeared in the newspapers next 
day, the public was completely token by 
surprise; and some days elapsed before it 
could be realised what a crushing blow had 
fallen on the unfortunate shareholders. 

The collapse of that important house 
must even now be remembered by 
thousands as the saddest and darkest 
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CBAPTEB XXIX.—DATS OF DABKNBSS. 
event in their family history; inasmuch 
as it carried desolation, misfortune, or 
absolute ruin into happy homes in almost 
every town and village in the south of 
England, making banJ^pts of the pros¬ 
perous and wealthy, sweeping away the 
provision laid up against adversity and 
declining strength, and depriving hun¬ 
dreds of widows and children of the 
barest necessaries of life. 

As a last resource the directors had 
applied for assistance to other banking 
companies, but a rnmour having spread 
that an examination of the books showed 
a worse state of things than had been 
represented, the request was rofiised, and 
the resolution to close their doors was 
consequently adopted, 

A committee was appointed by the 
directors to investigate the affairs of the 
bank, with a view of submitting a report 
to the shareholders. The committee 
reported at a subsequent meeting of the 
directors, that although they had os yet 
been able only in the most cursory manner 
to examine into the condition of the bank, 
they were satisfied that it was impossible 
for it to continne its business, and that 
it would be advisable to wind up its 
affairs. They therefore recommended 
that, in the interest of the shareholders, 
no time should be lost in having it put 
in liquidation. 

The text of the official report of the 
committee of investigation was fully 
published in the newspapers, and its 
startling disclosnres intensified the pre¬ 
vailing gloom. No one expected that the 
deficiency would be so great, or the 
maladministration of tho directors so 
flagrant. Briefly stated, the report 
showed the total loss to amount to 
0,240,879f. 10s. 9rf. 

The shareholders held their meeting, 
when it was unanimously resolved to 
wind up the affairs of the bank by volun¬ 
tary liquidation. The liquidators resolved 
that the first call made on the share¬ 
holders should be 5001. per 1001 . of stock. 
That first call, were every one to pay, 
would realise 4,000,0001. ; but it was 
estimated to produce not more than 
2,500,0001. On the other hand it was 
feared that the ultimate liabilities, with 
interest and the expenses of litigation, 
would reach 7,000,0001. 

The list of shareholders contained the 
names of a large nximber of persons of 
moderate means, who would be unable to 
meet the first call; and the pressure on 
the wealthier sbareliolders was conse¬ 
quently very great, the ultimate call 
ainoimtiog to the appalling total of 8 , 0001 . 
per share. 

Such is an outline of that most disas¬ 
trous catastrophe, and when it is stated 
that Sir Marmaduke AJroy was one of the 
largest shareholders in the ill-fated bank, 
his complete and absolute ruin needs no 
further proof. 

He was able to meet tlie first and 
second call, though they so seriously 
wrecked his finances as to make him 
aware that it would be impossible for him 


Bathf rtf. 

to live any longer at the Court. But tbe 
third and lost call, the heaviest of all, 
left no ray of hope that the grand home of 
his ancestors could any longer be his. It 
had never been entailed—merely passed 
on in direct succession from father to 
son. 

Alroy Court and everything it contained 
was doomed to fall under the hammer of 
the auctioneer. 

It was towards the end of Angus's last 
May term at Oxford, when life, beauty, 
and fashion were anticipating the gaieties 
of Commemoration, that a letter from the 
family lawyer informed Sir Marmadultc 
of the absolute necessity to sell the estate. 
The following morning brought Angus a 
letter in the familiar handwriting of 
Sinclair. The Baronet had purposely 
hitherto kept all news of his trouble from 
his son, being anxious not to disturb bis 
mind in prospect of the Schools. 

Angus took up the letter with the same 
light-hearted pleasure so often felt befoie 
under similar circumstances. He 8ettle<l 
liimself comfortably in hts favourite chair 
to enjoy the contents; be tore open the 
envelope and began to read as follows: 

My dear Angus,—It is my most pain¬ 
ful duty to communicate to you very 
heavy news. It is impossible to mitigate 
tlie severity of the affiiction which has be¬ 
fallen your dear father and yourself 
M'hile my heart is rent with sorrow and 
sympathy, it would only be cruel to try 
and gloss over the magnitude of the 
calamity. You have probably read is the 
papers an account of the breaking of tbe 
Southern Union Bank, but yon may not 
have known that your dear frtber was one 
of its principal shareholders; and therefor-.- 
he must ohar a most'heavily in the liabili¬ 
ties. Youwillunderetandwhatthisimplie> 
Your &ther bears up manfully, but he 
would like you to come home at once. 1 
cannot trust myself to say more. May Goi 
have mercy on you! iJways your affec¬ 
tionate friend, Alan Sinclair.” 

For some minutes Angus sat still, read¬ 
ing this letter through rnwhanictUy- 
thrice and four times. His mind seemed 
incapable of any effort to realise its 
contents. Tlie only part of the letter 
which he fully grasped w’as his father’# 
wish that he should come home at oncv. 
That was definite and practicable. 
Hastily putting on his cap and gown ho 
went to the dean's rooms, locked at U:< 
door, and was admitted. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Alroy," said il'’ 
courteous don, rising fix)m his chai;. 
“ What can I do for you ? ” 

“I have just received bad news froi.> 
home, sir, which obliges me to ask yo'-u 
leave to go down for a few days, 
my father wishes to see me at once.” 

” I am very sorry indeed to hear it, Mr 
Alroy. I sincerely hope there is uothirA’ 
very seriously amiss. You may certair. > 
have permission to go down. The Schix -- 
are on next week; I trust your troub;" 
will not interfere with your prospects d 
tlie examination ? ” 

“ I cannot say, sir. I shall come back 
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in time if possible. Thank you for the 
permission, sir." 

“ One moment, Mr. Alroy. I do not 
like to intrude upon your conhdence ; but 
pray do not think me wanting in sym> 
pathy. Could you tell me the character 
of your anxieties ? " 

My father was a shareholder in the 
Southern Union Bank, sir; I do not know 
the full extent of his misfortune, but I 
fear that it is very great." 

The dean expressed his deep commi¬ 
seration, and Angus withdrew. He re¬ 
turned to his rooms, and having completed 
necessary preparations he was presently 
speeding on his way in the train. On 
reaching Wilborongh Station he set out to 
walk to the Court. The heavens on high 
were blue and specked with light cirrhous 
cloud, and nature seemed bathed in 
blessedness oud peace, os if sorrow and 
sighing were unknown. 

But for Angus the smiling landscape 
displayed its charms only in the bitterest 
irony. The only thought that cheered him 
was wrapped in the memories of Adela 
Staunton. Nothing could rob him of his 
devotion to her and the inspiration it im¬ 
plied. He drew forth the sapphire ring 
and looked into the sea-blue light that 
played within the gems, and tliought of 
the little fingers that had worn that ring. 

Four years had passed since she gave it 
to him. Diuing all that time he had 
heard notliing of her, not once had Mr. 
Staunton written to him—why should he 
have written ?—and yet Adela might have 
asked her tmcle to W’rite; probably she hatl 
forgotten all about him, or did not care 
to indulge what she might call foolish 
fancies. The sapphire ring only made 
him more miserable. 

From a rising ground he saw the chim¬ 
neys and gables of his ancestral home 
grey-blue among the stately elms. A 
pang of fierce resentment throbbed in his 
soul. Was all the glory of that noble 
mansion to be tom from them ? Were 
they to be really robbed of that princely 
heritage? What sins could his dear 
father have committed to need such ter¬ 
rible chastisement ? Angus threw himself 


S o we left it thus for the present, I promis¬ 
ing, for my part, to do my best to bring 
Artie to a better mind. 

Boris was never tired of hearing me describe 
our life at Anstey, and especially the famous 
Sunday teas. Sometimes he would think 
(luietly for a minute, and then give me bis 
version of what 1 had just said; which was 
often exceedingly droll, from its careful re¬ 
production of the facts I had told him un¬ 
consciously varied by foreign additions. 

“ I think I see it all with my mind’s eye,” 
he would say. “It is evening. The wax 
tapers are lit before the icon in the comer of 
the room. Madame Courtenay presides at 
the tea-tablo; before her is the great steaming 
brass sanctirar, surrounded by tea-glasses and 
lemons. The pope (this was Mr. Courtenay) 
stands in his flowing cassock to ask a bless¬ 
ing, while the children are grouped smiling 
around. It is so with us too; England is far 
away, but your customs and ours are the 
same.” I wondered if be would find it so if 
he ever went to England. 

One day Boris brought me an iovitaticn* 


on the heather, and over his soul there 
swept waves of titrbulent indignation. 
He tore up the tufts of heather within 
reach—by sheer strength rending their 
fibrous roots. Memories of childhood in¬ 
sinuated their golden threads only to en¬ 
hance by contrast the darkness of the web 
that inexorable fate had woven round his 
life. Memories of his happy life, now 
steeped in utter despair, plunged him 
into the depths of distress. 

After a while he walked on once more, 
nor paused again till he reached the 
lodge gates. Through them quickly and 
silently he passed, anxious to evade no¬ 
tice, ,and hastened up the broad drive. 
The rabbits browsed and frisked among 
the bracken brakes as of old; the wood 
pigeons cooed among the branches of the 
majestic trees, waking music, oh so sadly 
sweet! 

The butler and housekeeper were in the 
entrance-hall. Angus shook hands with 
them. The butler’s face wore a look of 
abject gloom; the housekeeper tried to 
smile through her tears. Violet was 
away from home purposely, to be kept in 
ignorance of ihe trouble. Angus asked in 
a broken voice where he could find his 
father. They said he was in the library. 
Angles crossed the hall, entered the room 
and closed the door. 

His father was seated at the table, 
which w’as strewTi with blue printed papers. 

“ Dear father, I have just come from 
Oxford.” 

The Baronet looked up, and holding out 
his hand drew his boy towards him and 
kissed him with deep affection. 

“ God bless you, my boy; that is all I 
can do for you now—nothing else—they 
have taken everything from us ! " 

“ Is there no hope, father ? ’ 

“ None—I am absolutely ruined—every¬ 
thing must go—house, estate, ftimitnre, 
pictures, all my worldly possessions. The 
agents are to come next week to take an 
inventory, and then everything must be 
sold." 

The Baronet bowed his head upon his 
open hands—the thin fingers seemed 
driven in like nails into bis forehead. 

- nind Q ra oO OfUin i 

BORIS ORLOFF. 

Bt Bev. E. £. B&AnFoao, b.a. 

PART n. 

One of his ancles was governor of the fortress 
at Schlusselburg, on Lake Ladoga, about forty 
miles from St. Petersburg, and whenever two 
or three holidays happened to succeed each 
other, he used to invite Boris to spend them 
with him. One week when Monday was some 
church festival —I forget which—and Tuesday 
was the Emperor’s birthday, Boris brought me 
an invitation from his uncle to spend Sunday 
and the two following days at Schliisselburg. 

Punctually at half past four a tremendous 
jingling of bells announced the arrival of 
Boris’s troXha. I was on the look-out, and 
as soon as I had sighted it hastily muffled 
myself up in my great driving sAooia and fur 
cap, and hurried down the stairs as fast as my 
heavy clothing permitted, where, with the help 
of the coachman on the one side and one of 
our dvomiks on the other, I was heaved into 
the sledge, and, tumbling down into the straw 
with which it was fill^, was soon covered 
with great fur rugs, which were tucked round 
me as if I were in bed. 

. “ What is this ? ” 1 asked, knocking against 
something by my side. 


Angus was powerless to offer his 
unhappy father any comfort. He could 
not remember afterwards how this first 
painful interview came to an end. 

They lunched together, and when the 
dismal meal was over, Angus wandered 
out into the garden, to the spot where ho 
and his sister Violet used to weave their 
fancies of Eastern _ romance. The old 
names were vivid in his remembrance— 
oh, how he had revelled in them ! He 
sat down iu the ruined city, and burying 
his face in his hands, he called up “ tho 
procession of the dead past.” 

Then he walked to that gap in the 
hedge, protected with the barbed wire, 
where he first saw Mr. Sinclair on that 
golden evening in August years ago. 
The hedge was thicker than formerly, 
but had been kept trimmed to the same 
height, and he looked across the meadows, 
with the river losing itself behind alders 
and willows. All the brightness of tho 
scene had died with the brightness of his 
life. He turned his back upon it, and 
was w:alking away from the spot when he 
heard his name called. It was Alan Sin¬ 
clair who stood beneath, just where he 
hod sprung over the ditch at their first 
interview, 

"Angus! I must see you for a 
moment—let me come round by the 
gate," 

In another minute the two friends were 
together. Sinclair had grasped Angus’s 
band, and held it fast. 

“I cannot speak of it," said Angus, as 
ho bowed his head. Neither could Sin¬ 
clair speak for some minutes. They 
walked with linked arms to a seat in the 
Wilderness, where in the olden days tliey 
had often sat with Violet. Sinclair said. 
“ My dearest Angus, it is impossible for 
me to attempt any words of comfort. 
When God’s hand is laid heavily upon us, 
man can hardly dare to try and relieve the 
w’eight." 

The meeting was full of keenest distress 
to each, yet it ministered a measure of 
consolation to the stricken heart of .Angus 
Alroy. 

(To be ed;i/.ni(r-(/.) 


“ Take care,” cried Boris, “ that is my 
ancle's gun ; he sent it to St. Petersburg to 
be repaired, and 1 am bringing it back for 
him : and I've loaded it, because, one never 
knows, we might see some wolves on the way. 
Wouldn’t it be tun if we could shoot one and 
bring it to uncle I ” 

Before £ bad time to reply, our coachman, 
ottering a series of strange guttural sounds 
which conveyed nothing to me, but which 
seemed to be perfectly intelligible to' tho 
horses, had shaken his rough-'ooking animals 
into a gallop, and I was now enjoying for the 
first time one of the most delightful sensa¬ 
tions that can be imagined—a drive in a 
troika sledge on a clear fine night. Without 
the slightest jolt or jerk we glided swiftly 
over the smooth, feathery snow; not a sound 
was heard but the soothing jingle of the 
sledge bells, the muffled galoping of the 
horses’ hoofs, and a soft rushing noise like 
that of the wind in the trees of a forest, made 
by the bottom of our sledge passing over the 
snowy ground. 

In spite of the keextness of the air, a deli- 
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eions warmth gradually pervaded me throujih 
and through, and as the deepening darkness 
and the rapid pace at which we were Hying 
along prevented mo from seeing anything 
very^ distinctly, 1 was soon lost in a gentle 
dreamy reverie on the borderland between 
sleeping and waking, half thinking my own 
thnnght,', and liaH listening to Boris’s stories 
of adventures'vitl> volves. I think I must 
have just cro.—cd the border when I was 
roused by Boris exclaiming in a loud, joyous 
voice, " Look ! look ! this is the beginning of 
the forest. Seel Isn’t it beautiful ? ” 

I oi>enpd my eyes and looked round. The 
moon had risen, and was now shining almost 
as bri'dltly as tlie sun by day, only Hinging 
darker shadows, and thus giving a strangely 
fantastic appearance to the quaint little 
wooden houses which abound in the suburbs 
of St. Petersburg, bringing out and accentu¬ 
ating all the oddities and eccentricities of 
lln ir avchitnctiire. Straight before us, look¬ 
ing all the darker from the contrast with the 
dazvling wliitoness of the moonlit snow, were 
acme great clumps of fir trees. 

By, degrees the houses grew rarer, and the 
ohimps of trees larger and closer together, 
tiil.'at last they were no longer divided at all, 
but swept away continuously on either side, 
fenning one vast shadowy mantle of green 
which coverol everything but the snowy 
road, glisti uing with innumerable diamonds 
in thfl-clear light of the moon. But I was so 
sirueK by the cliangc in Boris himself, that I 
eonUl hardly lock at anything else. I felt as 
if for the first time I saw him us he really 
was. At scliool ho had always seemed out 
of his clcnunt, mioomfortablc and awkward. 
But'now he was like the HigJiiander “whose 
fool is on his n.ativc heath.” 

While I had tiie coli.rrof mysJiooba turned 
up over iny oars, and my fur cap pulled down 


over my eyes, Boris’s cap, jauntily pushed 
back from his forehead, left a great fringe of 
golden hair to blow about carelessly in the 
wind, and his bare throat was exposed to the 
icy air as unconcernedly as if it were a balmy 
morning in June instead of a bitter night in 
December. 

" I am nearly sure I saw a wolf just now,” 
all at once he cried, peering eagerly into the 
darkness of the forest. I was almost as 
excited as he himself, for I had beard a 
gentleman tell my father only a few days 
before, that wolves, though rare, were still 
occasionally to be met with in the forest 
near Schliisselburg; and if by some lucky 
cliance wc shouUi happen to meet with one 
and shoot it. what a glorious item of news it 
would make for my next letter to Anstey, and 
what a hero I should become in Artie's eyes 1 

"Quick! quick!” Boris cried suddenly, 
half beside himself with excitement, “give 
me the gun—it is in the strawby your side.” 
With trembling hands I fumbled in the 
straw; I knew where it wa.s, for I had 
knocked against it in getting into the sledge, 
but the stock had got entangled in something, 
probably one of the rugs, and as I was trying 
to disengage it, all at once there was a bang, 
a Hash, a cloud of blinding smoke—the 
sledge stopped and the driver sprang to the 
ground, wliile Boris sunk back upon the 
cushions of the sledge, and remained speech¬ 
less and motionless. 

“Boris dear, are you hurt?” I cried 
wildly, looking at the strange, expressionless 
face and fixed eyes of my little friend. As I 
turned back the rug which covered him, a 
thrill of horror ran through my whole frame 
—it was wet with blood 1 

Our driver had already left the sledge, and 
was running for the nearest cottage, shouting 
fur as.sistance as he went. 


“ Boris, dear, speak to me! Say jost ooe 
word!” Thank Heaven! my first horrible 
fear was not realised—he still lived. He 
slowly opened his eyes and looked at me 
with a faint smile, m^ing an almost imper¬ 
ceptible attempt to shake bis head, as I tore 
out my handkerchief and pressed it sgaiost 
bis chest; in a moment it was soaked vidi 
the blood that was now welling up as from a 
fountain. 

“What time is it, dear?” he breaHied 
faintly. Mechanically 1 looked at my watch: 
it was fourteen minutes past seven. Boris's 
face lit up with a bright expression wbeo I 
told him. “ Do you think I may send a 
message to the little English boy now?” be 
whispered, with a little smile. And then, 
scarcely waiting for an answer, he contmaed. 
“Quick! write what I say.” 

I felt hypnotised: all personal thought 
and will were gone from me; I obeyed 
blindly like a machine, taking my note-book 
and pencil from my pocket, and writing what 
Boris slowly and painfully dictated. 

“ Dear little English boy . . . yon need 
not be jealous . . . any more ... of poor 

Boris ... he is-” he broke off. paused 

for a moment, gave one last little faint. 
Hickering smile, and whispered “ dead ”! 

As the word left his lips 1 heard the bells 
from Schliisselburg chime the quarter-past 
seven; as by a lightning-flash I seemed to 
see the bright, happy party gathered round 
the tea-table at dear old Anstey, I heaid 
their careless chat and light laughter as in 
the days of old that now seemed so long, 
long ago, when I was one of them; and when 
I looked down again on the pale, placid face 
of the child before me, I saw that his mes¬ 
sage was true—my little friend Boris was 
de^l 

[the ekd.] 
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THE DEATH-SFBINO. 

AN .ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

By David Keb. 


I’ve seen of it, tiger-hunting must be first- 
rate fun 1 ” 

“ Well, that depends, my lad. So long as 
it’s you who are hunting the tiger, I dare say 
it is good fun enough ; but if the tiger all at 
once takes it into his head to begin hunting 
2 /o?<, it’s apt to be not quite. so very funny, 
after all 1 ” 

The speakers were a grizzled, hard-faced 
old major of the —th Native Infantry, and 
a tall, handsome, smooth-faced young sub¬ 
altern, wliose ruddy cheeks and brisk move¬ 
ments showed that he oould not have been 
very long in the trying climate of tropical 
Asia. Nor, indeed, had ho ; for he had only 
come out to India at the end of the last rainy 
season, to join an English cavalry regiment 
stationed in Upper Bengal, from which it was 
now just about to be sent south to the Deccan. 

“ Anyhow, when I do go tiger-shooting 

down there,” resumed Lieut. H-, placidly 

ignoring his senior's pointed hint, “ I shall 
go by myself—I have quite made up my 
mind to that. These black fellows are never 
to be relied upon—they always turn tail just 
at tlie critical moment.” 

“With such a long and varied experience 
.as you have had of them, you are. of course, 
fully (pialitU'd to pronounce on that point,” 

said Major D-, with a sarcastic emphasis 

that was not lost on the younger man. who 
bf'gan to feel that he was making a fool of 
liiiiiself in layingdown the law so confidently 
about a country in which he had landed for 
the first time but a few months before. 


“ But may I ask what fact in partieoUr 
makes you so sure that all the natives ul 
India ore cowards ? ” 

“ Well,” said the young sub, slightly 
abashed, “ when we were out shooting the 
other day in the Ealigurb jungle, my 
carrier iwlted the moment the tiger brok^ 
cover.” 

" And what was the man ? ” asked D—- 
quietly. 

“ A Bengali,” replied the other. ^ 

“A Bengali? Oh, if you judge a whoJ 
nation by one instance, and that one taken 
from the weakest race in the entire coontrr 
(of whom a district judge very tartly 
that ‘ they are capable of any crime that 
does not require courage ’), of course Ihii 
would make a difference. Bat now let r« 
tell you a story. When I was knocked over 
by that bullet in the shoulder at Garrampe^''^' 
and half a dozen of the rascals were ru«hin; 
in to finish me, up jumps my old Ressaldftr, 
Baji Rao, stands over me with his clubbei 
rifle, and fights them all single-handed!” 

"Well done!” cried young H-. m ^ 

glow of honest admiration. 

“ And when I got into a row in the bar«' 
at Benares," pursued the major, ’• and ^ 
fellow was just making a slash at me 
one of those big knives of theirs, the h..,- 
poot Peon (native servant) who was at ny 
heels sprang between, and, having bo 
pon, deliberately caught the blade i« •••" 


• /.Hindu non-conituissloaed ofllcx-r. 



“ ’FiirY «y it’s a fine place 
j J for big game where we're 
going, so I hopi' I .shall manngi? 
to pick up a tiger or two. From what little 
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bare hand ; it sliced bis thumb clean 
oS and left me unhurt. 'That doesn't look 
much like turning tail at the first brush, 
eh?” 

"No indeed 1 " cried the young man, 
heartily. ” If only they were all like 
that-” 

“ Well, my boy, you may take my word 
for it that there are a good many more of 
them ‘ like that ’ than you seem to think; 
and all 1 can say is that if you over get into 
a real bod scrape down there in the Deccan, 
you may be thankful if you happen to 
have a native of the right sort along with 
you.” 

At the time, Fred H—— treated this grave 
warning lightly enough; but the day was at 
hand when he was to have good cause to 
remember it. 

n. 

“Well, if a man were set to try and walk 
slap through fifty thousand lawn-tennis nets 
one behind the other, all stuck on the top of a 
baker’s oven at its full heat, I should think 
he would have a very fair idea of how 1 feel 
just now.” 

The comparison was certainly a just one, 
for no net could offer a stouter resistance 
than the tangled stems of the tough, wiry 
“ tiger-grass,” more than fifteen feet high, 

through which poor Lieut. H-was fighting 

his way over the steep bills that fiank the 
course of the Upper Gt^avery ; and early as 
it was, the day was already stifiingly hot, 
and bade fair to become ere long what a 
Cockney tourist would have called “more 
botterer” still. 

Several months bad passed since the —tb 
had been transferred from Bengal to the 
Deccan, and already our hero was quite at 
home amid his new surroundings, which, 
indeed, were in manypoints a great improve¬ 
ment upon those that he had left behind. 
The climate of the hilly region in which he 
now found himself, roasting as it was, was 
far fresher and more healthy than the end¬ 
less fiats and swampy ricefields of the 
Ganges; and of game—small game, at least— 
there was enough to satisfy the most eager 
sportsman alive. 

And yet, with all this, Fred H-was not 

happy. The thought that he had actually 
been almost a year in India without having 
killed a single tiger haunted him day and night 
with a torturing sense of neglected duty. 
True, be had bad adventures in his new 
home, sneh as being attacked by a boa-con¬ 
strictor ; seeing a hooded cobra (the deadliest 
snake in all India) drop out of one of his 
riding-boots just as he was going to put it on; 
having a hairbreadth escape from the knife 
of a half-crazy fanatic, and being all but 
roasted alive in a jungle-fire; hut what were 
snch trifling incidents as these to the joy 
of facing and striking down a full-grown 
tiger single-handed ? 

Old D-used to tell me,” muttered our 

friend, “ that if I ever got into a bod scrape 
down here. I’d be lucky to have a native of 
the right sort along with me. Well, if that 
is so, this would be just the time for me to 
get into such a scrape, for I've got two of 


I T was fifty years ago. I was then a small 
boy. There were three of us; my brother 
Bory, who was fourteen—two yews older 
than' I—and my sister Elsie, who was the 
youngest. My father had been a snccessful 
farmer, but died early, and my mother lived 
in a solitary little croft in one of the deep 
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the right sort with me now, and no mis¬ 
take I ” 

And well might he say so ; for one glance 
at the bold, firm, manly faces of the two 
stalwart Dafadars (Hindu sergeants) who 
were with him , would have told to any one 
that they were men whose courage no danger 
could shake, and who would not draw back 
one foot before death itself. 

The younger of the two—who marched 
just behind the officer—was a tall, powerful, 
active mountaineer from the hills of Mysore 
(the Switzerland of Southern India), Lai Mir 
Khan by name, whose massive frame seemed 
equal to any feat of strength or agility. 

The other, Muhammad Kassim (who, being 
the guide of the party, kept a few paces in 
front), was a much older man—old enough, 
iudeed, to be the father of his young 
comrade; hot his elastic step and keen 
bright eye, as well as the sinewy strength 
of bis gaunt brown limbs, quite belied the 
evidence of the deepening tinge of grey in 
his thick black moustache. 

As H-struggled oo through the forest of 

wild grass that rose far above his head (in 
which two men would have been quite hidden 
from each other if only three or four paces 
apart), it struck him that here was the very 
place to meet with one of those tigers of 
which he was always dreaming; and just at 
that moment, as if in reply to his thonghts, 
Sergeant Muhammad Kassim came to a 
sudden halt at a spot where a slight break 
in the great mass of herbage had left bare a 
small patch of earth, and, pointing to a huge 
round dint in the soft soil, said as coolly as 
if he were only telling the time of day : 

“ Bagh hai, sahib ” (there is a tiger here, 
sir). 

“ Ay, there’s his /<jo/-writing,” cried 

H-, unslinging bis double-barrelled rifle 

with a businesslike air, “ but where is 
the brute himself ? I only wish I could get 
a sight of him 1 ” 

The old proverb about men who are 
punished by the granting of their wishes has 

seldom been so fully made good. Poor H- 

did not bear the stealthy rustle in the long 
grass as his rash words were spoken, and did 
not see the cruel gleam of the fierce greenish- 
yellow eye that glared at him from amid the 
tangled stems; but be did hear, though too 
late, the horrible suarling yell with which a 
huge panther (the most terrible of all East 
Indian beasts of prey, nest to the “ Boysl 
Bengal ” himseUl broke from the jungle, and 
came like a thunderbolt into the midst of the 
startled trio 1 

There was a sharp report, and a fierce 
howl of pain; for even in the maddening 
hurry of that death-grapple, the brave lad 
found time to let fly one barrel into the 
destroyer. But ere he could fire again, he 
was flat on his back upon the earth, with the 
monster’s heavy fore-paw planted on his 
breast, its cruel fangs fised in his left arm, 
and its hot, foul breUth steaming in his 
face. 

Now was the time, if H-’s theory were 

true, for the two Hindus to “turn tail just 
at the critical moment; ’’ but tiicy did not 
seem to think so. In rushed young Lai Mir 
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glens of Dee-side. Poverty did not look 
near us. The meal kit was never empty, 
steaming porridge and new milk, kail brose 
and crumbling bannocks that my mother 
made so well, lay spread, day by day, on 
the deal table in the cosy kitchen of our 
Highland home. Ah, boys I those were the 
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Khan like a bulldog, and, not finding hie 
trusty tulwar (short sword), which hatl been 
jerked from his side by a clinging briar, ho 
fell upon the panther with his bare hands, 
and, clutching its sinewy throat, literally tore 
it from its half-stunned prey. 

But the bold man’s heroic self-devotion cost 
him dear. Quick as Uiought, the furious 
beast wrenched itself free from his strangling 
grasp, bore him to the earth with one spring, 
and began to tear his brawny chest with 
tooth and claw. 

An instant more, and all would have been 
over; but, just at the critical moment, help 
came. ' 

So quickly hod all this passed, that 
Sei^eant Muhammad Kassim, though only a 
few yards off, bad not yet had time to striko 
in; but now he flew to tlie spot with the 
heavy iron spear with which he had been 
thrashing down the tall grass, and with one 
thrust of it laid open the panther’s tawny 
fiank. The monster turned upon him with 
a savage quickness that snapped the head 
of the weapon short off ; bat with the uron 
shank this brave man dealt it a crushing 
blow on the liead, knocking out one eye and 
fracturing the cheek-bone. 

The wounded brute whined dismally, and, 
evidently cowed by its hurts, was stout to 
slink away; but the young officer, who 
would almost have been called back fronrthe 
grave by the chance of such a shotj raised 
himself on his knees, and, heedless Of'the 
agony of his wounded arm, fired h>«- second 
barrel into the monster. The flash, 'the 
crack, the hoarse bubbling growl, came 
almost in the same breath; and as Fred 

H- sank back fainting, the panther 

dropped dead. 

“It was their hisniet (fate), and who can 
avert it ? ” said Muhammad Kassim, looking 
downon his prostratecomrades. “Butwhat 
is to be done now ? ” 

What, indeed? Strong as the Jbrave 
Mussulman was, he could haxdly be expected 
to carry two full-grown men all the way to 
the cantonment. Bat just then hia quick ear 
caught the welcome sound of trampling 
hoofs and men’s voices calling to each bthcr, 
and up came a body of native irregrilars— 
acting as escort to a convoy of military Btorca 
—who at onco agreed to carry tlie helpless 
men along with them. 

Thanks to the prompt intervention of Lai 

Mir Khan, H-had got off mu^h Ji)etter 

than might have been expected^ for, though 
the flesh of his loft arm was badly tom, 'the 
bone itself was not broken. But the bra^'e 
Dafadar was found to to fearfuBy mangled, 
and, when carried into the stMion, was so 
spent with pain and loss of blood, that the 
regimental surgeon shook his head over him, 
and declared the case to he hopeless. 

Happily this verdict (which all but drove 

H-out of his wits) proved to be a hasty 

one, for the brave man survived to receive 
the applause of the whole cantonment, and, 
what he valued more, tho thanks of .tlic 
“Colonel Sahib” in tho presence of Hbe 
entire regiment. But since that day Fred 

H- has never been known to accuse a 

Hindu of showing tho white feather. 


days of bono and mnsclo, when bread— 
impure bread—was unknown in those wild 
glens. Then we grew our own com, we cut 
it, we winnowed it, we ground it, we ate it, 
and lived to a ripe old age. 

The croft was my mother's, and old 
Dugald, with the help of Queenie, the oow, 
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Mid Donal. the slot (bullock), worked it for 
her. Donal was the family name, in a direct 
line, for all the slots since the days ot 
Dugald. 

Bear old Dugald! memory dwells fondly 
upon you. How often have I followed you 
through the deep furrow's, gathering up the 
long worms in company with the bold crows, 
and listened to your familiar toneo as you 
argued, vainly yet fondly, with the lazy 
DonaU.—“Donald, ye rascal, fit (foot) it noo 
(now):’’ or, “Man, man, will ye no meeve 
(move) ? ’ 

It was he who taught us to know the notes 
of the w'ild-birds with our eyes shut, who 
taught us to busk flies with which to draw 
for& the uuwary trout from the dark tarns 
(lochs), the wimpling burns, or the wide 
river. And who, when the blasts of winter 
swept over us, and the huge reef piled itself 
against the door, would sit down by the comer 
of the peat fire, with one of us on each knee, 
and make our eyes glUten with long tales of 
old day feuds between the quarrelsome clans 
of our Highlands. 

In many of these he had taken part, and 
he Konietimes showed us the claymore wounds 
on his arms and shoulder. 

Then when the morrow came would Rory 
and I build to ourselves snow forts, and, armed 
with claymore and targe, fight over again 
with terrible outcry the feuds of Dugald. 

A.S I was always defeated, and my lands 
devastated, it was of course necessary that 
Rory should represent the victorious clan 
from the outset; and tliis having been settled, 
the dispute commenced in words, as is the 
tustom, to end in blows. Our feuds were 
historical, and we omitted nothing in the 
detail. If the defeated side fought hard, so 
must I; if they were severely punislied, so 
must I be; sud if they tied at the first blow, 
so must 1. During these mimic contests 
Dugald himself would stand by and en¬ 
courage me to a fiercer attack, or, when it 
was all over, teach us a new trick in sword¬ 
play. As our claymores were thin strips of 
wood, and our teacher allowdl no cutting at 
the face, passing a few bruises we were 
seldom much the worse of our many 
encounters. 

It was Dugald who made up tiie sum of our 
two lives. Where be went vve went, and he, on 
his part, watched over us as a grim grizzly 
watches over its cubs. 

I can see him now as he tramped over the 
bare moor, bis great sunburnt knees peeping 
beneath his bright I'arqubarson kilt, his 
brawny shoulders and bis curved back: 
a true Highlander was our Dugald, from his 
shaggy brown beard, to bis tapering ankles 
and curved instep. 

0 the happy doys we spent in that lone 
glen by the crystal Dee, during the wild 
untrammelled freedom of boyhood, fifty years 
ago I The heath was our home and the 
busy bees were our friends. We watched the 
red-deer as they wound down the steep sides 
of the valley, swam the broad river, or fought 
their fierce battles on the mountain head. 
We gazed at the eagle as he crossed the sun 
and cast his dread shadow over the moor, 
stooped on a flapped hare, or spread his 
pinions in pursuit of the bounding fawn. 
We watched the glory of the sunset. With 
our plaids round us and the heather beneath 
u.s, wo slept under the jewelled canopy of 
stars, and saw the first lights of morning 
break above the gloomy peak-s. 

And, then, our Dugald was a sailor as well 
as a soldier. He made us a canvas or cotton 
canoe, in which we paddled up the eddies of 
the river. It was rough but safe. Some¬ 
times Dugald would hoist a sail, and, if the 
wind was steady, would stem the current or 
run up the “ slack water near the side. 
What a fountain of delight it was to us! For 
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hours together Rory and I would drop onr 
anchor and fish for the spotted giants where 
they swam in fancied security. 

We were wild and uneducated at the best. 
But strong, tender-hearted, honest, and fear¬ 
less was my brother Rory. Nature was onr 
second mother. The heather-scented breezes 
of summer fanned onr brows, the crisp, 
clear air of winter flashed vitality tbrongh 
our veins, and the bright sun tanned our 
faces with the tan of health. 

How the little incident of this tale flashes 
back upon me from the dead days. It is as 
if it were to-day that 1 am returning with 
Rory from an excursion on the bills, with our 
plaids waving gaily behind us, tramping to 
the notes of “ Pibroch o’ Donald Dhui.” 
There is my little sister running to meet os, 
her red tartan frock dancing at her knees, 
her long fair hair flowing as she runs, and 
two sparkling tears glistening in her bonny 
young eyes. How well do I remember the 
awful lump in my throat, and the pale twisted 
features of my brother when we heard that 
Dugald —our own Dugald—was dying. 

Dying ! We sprang over the tall heather 
to the open door, and rushed into the kitchen. 
It was but raid-day, yet there he lay on his 
heather bed. My mother was bending over 
him, and beckoned us with her hand to be 
silent. Rut he saw us, and shall I ever 
forget how his face brightened ? 

“ Guid ((tod) be praised,’’ said he, “ that's 
brought my bairns ! ’’ He kissed us both, and 
blessed us, and oh ! how we cried. Our grief 
upset him, and my mother wished to take us 
away ; but he clung to us and exclaimed, “ Na, 
na, Jeanie lass, let them bide ; let them bide. 
My eye 'll seen (soon) glamour, and I’ll no 
see them." Then he turned to Rory, placed 
his bronzed palm on his head, and said ; 

“ Ye're ne.'ir a man noo (now), Roy lad. and 
ye’re a br.ne laddie. Ye’ll be a comfort tae 
(to) yer mitlier when I’m gain. Aye will ye, 
Roy; aye will ye, lad. An’ ye'll tak’ care o’ 
Archie, an’ teach him tae baud (hold) the 
stilts o’ the plough, and no mind the craws. 
An’ be canny wi’ Queenie, an’ no ower sair 
(hard) on Donal, but jist argee (argue) him 
into scein' the sense o't. Dinnae greet, 
laddie: dinnae greet. It's war (worse) nor 
the dyin’ tae Dugald Farquhai'son tae see ye 
bleatin’ yer wee heartie oot (out). Man, man. 
it’s the will o’ God. I've run the end rig. 
There's many a seed fa’n (fallen) here, my 
lad ; but, Guid forgive me. there’s been little 
tae crap (crop). When I'm gain, Roy, ye’ll 
see that I’m buried oot there i’ the rauir, near 
the wee cairnie, where the muircock’serawin’. 
An’ maybe—maybe ye’ll no’ forget auld 
Dugald, but ye'll plant a tuftie o’ heather at 
hie heed (head) tae mind ye o’ him when 
ye’re big and bonny. God bless ye, my 
bairn 1 1 ken ye will; I ken ye will.” 

He lay back on his pillow, and my mother 
drew ns away. We went to the river-side 
weeping bitterly, and tlirew ourselves on the 
green bank and sobbed out our grief. 

The fairy birches, draped in the first tint 
of spring, hung over us and loaded the air 
with their scented breathings. The golden 
whin and the yellow broom hod burst into 
blossom,and the pale-faced sepalless anemone 
spotted the banks, and quivered at the faintest 
whiff of the spring breeze. 

The river, condensed and turbid, swirled 
at our feet, and the baby rabbit.s keeked at 
us from their sandy warrens, nibbled a blade 
of grass, or raced over the greensward in 
playful timidity. 

Away from the distant fields came tho 
plaintive wail of the lapwing—'• Pease and 
wheat; pease and wheal as they swooped 
and dashed at the egg-hunting crow, or chased 
the fleet hawk as it flew by them. 

At times a lapwing would pass over our 
heads wiili a hollow whoop, whoop, whoop, 


as it swept the air with its broad pointed 
pinions, or a black and white, red-billed sea- 
pyot would wing up the river to the sbiogie 
island, uttering its shrill “ que-chee; que- 
chee.” 

Piebald and yellow wagtails, black-headed 
buntings, and pink-breasted chaflinebes flat¬ 
tered and hopped hither and thither by the 
river-edge, uttering their sharp calls as they 
expectantly waited for the flights of flies. 

How often had we loin there surrounded 
by the same panorama of life and loveliness! 
But to-day our hearts were closed. What 
was it all to OB when Dugald was dying! 

The afternoon hod faded into evening 
when we rose, with red eyes and tear-stained 
faces, and returned home. With what fearfal 
steps we passed into the house that was now 
wrapped in the silence of a shepherd's sbeal- 
ing in winter. My mother was sitting in the 
chimney comer, with her face buried in het 
apron, weeping. 

We crept on. and when she saw us, sbe 
drew us to her and kissed us. 

“Is he dead, mother?” asked Rcry, in a 
broken whisper. 

“ No, dearie,” said she ; “ but he’s weaker, 
much weaker.” 

“ Must he die ? ” asked Rory again, with a 
great sob in his throat, and with a big tear 
trickling down each cheek. 

“ We can only pray, my bairn, that God 
will spare him,” replied my mother. 

“ Let us pray then, mother.” said my 
brother, kneeling at her feet, and hiding bis 
face in her lap. I knelt down too, and my 
mother prayed shortly, but earnestly. The 
prayer seemed to comfort us all, and we rose 
happier. 

“ If he could see a doctor, mother?” half 
questioned Rory. 

“ Ah, yes, my laddie, if he could; but Fve 
sent Elsie to see if widow Crombic will step 
round and look at him.” 

“ But, mother, a real doctor,” persisted he. 

“ Who ever heard of a real doctor up in 
these parts, my bairn ? ” 

“ AVouldn’t he come, mother ?'' 

“ Not to poor folk; and besides, it's only in 
the big town at the mouth of the river he is; 
and it’s thirty good miles to it, for it’s daft 
Tam that told me, and he’s walked it scores 
of times to buy a * news.’ ” 

“ He rnight come mother,” said Rory. 

“ He might, ray laddie, if God willed ; but 
there's no one to go; daft Tam’s at Elgin, 
and I fear poor Dugald is slipping away too 
fast.” She tried hard to keep back a sob, 
and then said : “ Go now, that’s good laddies, 
and no disturb him before widow Crombie 
comes." 

We were just creeping out, sad at heart, 

when Elsie and the good widow entered. I\e 

listened at the door till we beard her whisper 
to my mother that there was no hope, and 
then wo ran away to the river again. 

Wo sat down and were silent; but I noticed 
a new expression on my brother's face. 

“Archie.” said he suddenly, “I am going 
for a real doctor to see Dugald ! ” 

1 looked at him astonished, and he went 
on: 

. “ Yes, Archie, for a real doctor who lives 
in the great town at the mouth cf the river. 
And he'll cure Dugald. Archie, sure ! ” 

“ Maybe he won’t come,” I said timidly. 

“ Oh, but he will! I’ll make him. He'll 
come when he knows Dugald's dying,” auJ 
my brother spoke so confidently that I K- 
lieved him. 

“ It’s a long walk,” I croaked again, tor I 
was something of a frog in niy young da^. 

“Ah, but I won’t walk, and I won’t be 
long ! I’m going to the big town in the 
canoe, Archie ! ” 

I looked at the surging water, and ibeo; 
“ You’ll be drowned, Rory,” I cried. 
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*‘Tbe rooks are all covered,” said my 
brother, “ and there’s nothing to fear but 
rocks.” 

Nothing to fear but rocks ! I listened to 
the wild, confused swish as the great yellow 
mass swept past us, and saw the rolling 
waves in the centre curling on theniselves, 
and the broken crests gleaming in tbe twi¬ 
light. 

*■ Rory, you cannot,” I screamed. “ You 
will be drowned I ” 

He took no notice of me, but undid the 
cord that secured the boat to the bank. It 
lay peacefully in its natural harbour, safe 
from the stream, and rolling but slightly to 
the underground swell. Then my brother 
came and kissed me; told me not to tell 
mother where he was, and, if he didn't come 
back, to mind what Dugald told us, and to 
grow big as quick as I could. 

We gulped down our sobs, and then be 
took bis seat. At that instant a wild, unac¬ 
countable resolution seized me. 

‘‘Rory, I’m coming,” I cried, and rushed 
to the edge. 

He said ‘‘No ! ” but I was determined for 
oner, and was soon seated at his side in 
Dugald's boat. We buttoned the apron 
tightly over us to keep out the water, but so 
that it would not interfere with us if wc 
upset. We could swim like fish, but we knew 
how little that would help us iu that lacing 
current. 

With a push from the paddle wc left the 
harbour. A long lino of ash trees swept the 
water, and under these we were carried to 
our great danger; but Rory with a few 
strokes shot us into the clear current, keeping 
our stem to the stream. 

We were off, fairly off. The danger now 
present seemed to fade into a grim, feverish 
pleasure. The courage of th ^ timid had 
come to me, and I looked frankly, almost 
eagerly, at the mad waves that jostled us. 

What a voyage that was ! every feature of 
it rises up distinct as the words before me. 

Danger was forgotten in the excitement of 
motion, and from very lightno.ss of heart I 
could have laughed aloud. Our conllilencc, 
too, in the old canoe, returned to us fully as 
the yellow waves plashed around it but 
failed to engulf us. 

For half a mile the river ran in a wide bed, 
swift gliding, but without danger. Down 
this we flashed like a giant kingfisher. 
Weeping birches drooped their gri'cii tresses 
over the eddies; towering pine trees clothed 
(hem in shadow, and mighty beeches ex¬ 
tended their massive arms into tlie tinted 
water. 

Soon the sloping banks and the gliding 
“ reach ” were behind. The stream narrowed 
slowly, and a toll cliff came into view. A 
thunderous din sounded in our ears, and in 
tile distance we could see a long line of white 
heads—tbe first of a “ race.” 

Gradually the speed increased, but we had 
CO fear; fear was forgotten. Into the fierce 
tossing current we shot with the speed of a 
terrified salmon. We filed ourselves firmly 
in our seats and held our breatli. The wild 
waves reared themselves around us, and 
swept us to our waists, but in vain. The 
apron saved us, and the gloomy cliffs and 
surging breakers were soon far behind. 

Once more the river spread itself over a 
broad bed where the stumpy oak, the strag¬ 
gling ash, the stiff bird-cherry, and the 
graceful willow and catkin curtained its 
borders. 

Then came a vast moor of golden whin 
and a long line of yellow broom that reflected 
its glory in tbe stream, and showered its 
brilliant petals on tbe water like fairy falls 
of golden snowflakes. 

Race followed race, but the canoe skipped 


lightly over the waves or cat its way through 
their tumultuous ranks. 

Here and there a crofter, a shepherd, or a 
villager stared at us from the bank in open- 
mouthed astonishment, but we heeded them 
not. 

A grey mass crossed the river ahead of us, 
and now was it well for us that Rory had 
his paddle. As we swept onward we noticed 
it was a bridge of three spans. Against the 
pillars the water was dashing itself into fine 
spray. With a few strokes of the trusty 
paddle, however, Rory turned us out of tbe 
line, and we swept under a wide arch, where 
tbe plash of the waves made a strange echo¬ 
ing sound. 

We passed a great raft of pine trees, knitted 
together by ropes, floated from the forests 
above to the sawmills in tbe valley: there 
were three men on it, guiding their unwieldy 
craft by means of long poles, and a tree trunk 
floated behind them to act as a rough rudder, 
They seemed surprised to see us, and hailed 
us loudly, so we shouted back. 

Night was falling over ns when we saw the 
twinkling lights of the big city. 

We beached our canoe near an old bridge 
and got out. Tbe long seat—though we bad 
raced it i.i an hour and a half—bad cramped 
our leg?, and we were happy to be on dry land 
once more. But Rory did not forget why we 
bad come on our long voyag?. ” Archie,” he 
said, “ we must find the doctor,” and taking my 
hand in bis be dragged me off on bis vague 
mission. 

Neither Rory nor myself had been in a 
town before, so we were completely bewil¬ 
dered. 1 looked on the dark side of things, 
but my brother would not. 

The first person wo met was an awful man 
with a black face and white eyes; this person 
I have since learnt was an innocent sweep. 

I was frightened, and w'anted to run away, 
but Rory held my band tightly and we 
passed him as quickly as we could. Several 
other )>eople hurried past us without a glance. 
Then came a gentleman in a long blue frock, 
having a basket on his arm with a sheep's 
head in it. He was whistling familiarly, so 
we went up to him. 

“Please sir," said Rory. 

The gentleman in the blue frock coughed, 
and pul on such an air that I thought he was 
going to be angry with us. 

“ Can you tell me where tlie real doctor 
lives, sir. if you please, sir ?” continued my 
brother. 

The gentleman cocked his cap to one side, 
smiled, and, I thought, winked at a lamp-post, 
as I could see no oue near enough for him 
to have winked at. 

“ .khem! where did you learn your manners, 
young man ? " inquired he. 

“Dugald taught us them, sir,” said I in a 
thick voice. 

“ Give him my compliments then. 'William 
Gillespie, Esquii-e, of the Gallowgate,” replied 
this strange person. 

“ But, sir, he—he—he’s dying,” said Rory, 
with a deep gulp; “ and could you tell us where 
the real doctor lives, sir?” 

His smile disappeared instantly. 

“ What's his name ? ” he asked. 

We shook our heads. 

“Don’t know his name?” he questioned. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

My brother told him, and he drew down 
the comers of his mouth and whistled. 

“ Come with me,” he said, walking off at a 
quick pace. 

We followed him, and in a few minutes he 
ascended a flight of steps, rang a bell, and 
proceeded to catechise us. 

“ Now, what’s your name ? ” 

“ Rory.” 

“ And yours ? ’’ 
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“ Archie.” 

E ver in a town before ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ How did you get here ? ” 

Rory explained how we had come down in 
the canoe, and he lifted his brows and stared 
at us with eyes wide open like a cat's. 

At this moment tbe door opened, and a 
maid in a white cap and apron appeared. 
The gentleman put us into her charge, and 
whispered something about the “little 
country uns.” “ Go(^-bye, squeakers,” said 
he, “ give my compliments to Dugald and the 
ma, and don’t forget to look me up when you 
come to town again.” With this he gate uB 
a quick nod, and descended the steps. 

The lady in the while cap smiled, and took 
us through a long hall to a large room with 
a big lamp in it. We were told the doctor 
wasn’t in yet, but that he wouldn't be long. 
After we had sat some time, not daring to 
speak to each other, but ready to cry, for s 
sense of lostneas was fast creeping over us, 
tbe door opened quietly, and a little lady— 
smaller than our Elsie—entered. She was 
dressed in a very smart red frock, with red 
stockings and red shoes, and her long auburn 
locks,hanging below her waist, were tied with 
a brown ribbon. She seemed surprised to 
see us, as we crouched in a corner hand in 
hand, but did not run away, as wc or Elsie 
would have done. 

“What do you want, little boys?” she 
asked sweetly, looking at us from head to 
fool. “ My papa's out, you know.” She took 
a step or two closer. “ Oh dear, you’re wet— 
dripping wet. I must get my mamma,” and 
away she tripped like a little partridge. 

Rory and I looked at each other. We 
loved that little girl already, and tbe ice was 
broken. Somehow the room didn't look so 
dreary, and we didn’t seem so lost, nor 
Dugald and mother so far off. 

A tall beautiful lady in a green dress came 
in, led by the little girl. She was very kind 
to us. Our wet clothes were taken off to be 
dried, and we were wrapped in two blankets 
and taken into a grand room wlierc a warm 
fire was blazing. 

The little lady—Birdie her mamma called 
her -showed us her toys, her babies, and her 
books; and we had to tell her all about 
Dugald. When she heard of him she ran to 
her mamma and cried. Her mother kissed 
her, and said she was sure papa would make 
Inm all right, and she was happy, and we 
were happy. Dear little girl, she was to us 
an angel in disguise. 

Her papa came, and she pleaded with him 
BO earnestly on our behalf, that it was settled 
he should start in tbe morning, when we 
would drive home with him. 

The morning came, and Birdie must go 
too, and her winning ways once more won 
the victory. “ You’re adear, old, gool papa,” 
she said, and threw her soft arms around his 
neck. What could her papa do? 0 that 
drive! The gloomy forebodings that sur¬ 
rounded us, to be scattered at last by the 
glad news that Dugald was yet alive. How 
my mother embraced us over and over again, 
when she knew what wc had done and re¬ 
membered that we were safe. And what a joy 
there was for us in the knowledge that the 
real doctor said that, witli care and treat¬ 
ment, Dugald, our Dugald, would soon bo 
better. 

And in all our prayers thenceforth, mjr 
mother taught us to ask that Ood would bless 
the little lady who helped to give us back our 
dear old Dugald. And now. dear boys, even 
now, when the hoar of age is fallen on my 
brow, and Dugald and my sweet mother have 
gone to their bright home above, I pray the 
sane—and ever wilL 

Aktucb Fonoxs Leslie. 
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EEMINISCENCES OF THE CAPE OSTEICHES, “ THE TOLY DUCKLING,” AND GIANT T0ET0I8ES. 

By Surgeon-Gexerai. R. F. Hutchissox, m.d. 


M any years ago I faatl, as a lad, two unique 
adventures with ostriches at the Cape. 
The first was on my tenth birthday in IH^l, 
which we celebrated by a visit to Mr. S.'s 
Botanic garden on the Green Point road. 
There had been as well a small Zoo, repre¬ 
sented then by a mangy lion and a limp 
ostrich ; the former was confined in a rickety 
den, and his sorry condition was probably 
enhanced by his being mainly left for food to 
the charity of visitors, and the occasional 
supply of scantily fiesh-clad ox or horse 
bones. 

The ostrich eternally perambulated a 
small dilapidated masonry court, the wall of 
which I could just look over on tiptoe. My 
dear mother bad presented me on the occa¬ 
sion with a bright steel and red leather snap 
purse, containing a new shilling, which, with 
my handkerchief, lay iu niy jacket pocket. 
Standing on tiptoe at the wall, I palled out 
my handkerchief, as I bravely thought to 
noare the ostrich, but in the act my purse 
fell out, and the ostrich, scorning the rag. 
devoured the purse and my worldly all at 
one fell gulp. After my surprise at this 
sadden and unique loss of my ^1, I recollect 
my satisfaction at the thought, “ Well, the 
brute can’t buy butterscotch with it, as I 
would have done! ” 

The next struthian adventure was more 
tragic; we were on a visit at a farm called 
Eerste Riviere, or East River, about twenty 
miles from Cape Town, and a tame ostrich 
roamed about the place, which the farmer 
advi.sed us to avoid, as it was given to kicking. 

One day he happened to be outside the 
kitchen door during the feeding of the fowls, 


and as he could not descend to their small 
grain, he suddenly seized a young duckling, 
one of many in charge of a hen, and 
ruthlessly swallowed it. 

The hen, in an agony of emotion, flew at 
him with rutiled feathers, the gobbling turkeys 
charged him sideways, as is their wont, 
their wattles crimson with rage; the geese, 
w'ith outstretched necks, hissed and charged 
his legs, while the ducks quacked their 
excited feelings. In fact the farmyard was 
combined in an agony of emotion. 

On running up I saw the lump caused by 
the duckling a third down the ostrich's neck, 
and shouting and waving my cap, the ostrich 
regurgitated the hapless duckling, which fell 
to the ground in no way injured by its 
strange incarceration in the struthian gullet, 
and, though very moist, rejoined its delighted 
foster mother. Then arose a general jubila¬ 
tion of crows among the cocks, cackling among 
the geese, quacking amongst the ducks, and 
gobbling among the turkeys ; amid which the 
disappointed ostrich stalked away, looking 
sideways with one eye to see that he was not 
followed by any of the outraged poultry. 

That visit to East River was a very im¬ 
posing one to us boys, and for this reason : 
the road, previously a track across the plain, 
had been metalled in this its first section, 
and the day before had been publicly opened 
by Sir Peregrine Maitland, the Governor 
of the Colony, who had fought and been 
wounded at Waterloo. So we boys thought 
it a high honour that our carriage should be 
the firsf to follow in his track. 

The Government Gardens were one of the 
chief ornaments of Cape Town, planted years 


before by the Dutch, and distinguished bv an 
avenue of noble oaks. They ran from the 
Heeren-Grocht, the main street, right up to 
the top of the town under Table Mountain. 
In their centre, and in a compound of its 
own, stood the new Government House, 
while the old one, built by Sir C. Bell, a 
former Governor, was at their top. In it lived 
in those days the military chaplain, the 
Rev. E. P. B., who used its elaborate Ball 
Room for his public and truly excellent 
school which we attended as boys. 

Below old Government House there was a 
field in which lived two gigantic tortoises, 
which were coeval with the first Dutch occu¬ 
pation of the Cape of Good Hope settlement, 
having been, as was the tradition, imported 
from Reunion or Mauritius ; some said from 
the Galapagos Islands. ^Vhatever their age. 
their size was enormous, and trusting to my 
boyish recollections (for I have often ridden 
upon them). I should say they were at least 
four and a half feet long, three brood, and 
three high, when moving. Generally silent 
and harmless, on certain occasions and at 
certain seasons they became highly excit^. 
and then the gardens would resound with 
their bellowings. 

Such are a few recollections of pleasant 
days (long passed by) spent on a pleasant 
spot, rich in its climatb, scenery, vineyards, 
and orchards. Perhaps some who read these 
lines may recall their recollections of Cape 
Town, Eondebosch, Wynberg, and Kalk Bay, 
or wish that they were revelling in its fruit>. 
perhaps with lively recollections of a bunch 
of h&ni-pot grapes, eaten with the bloom on 
early in the morning 




SEA FISH. 


By F. G. Afl.alo, Hon, Sec. British Sea Anglers’ Society, 



KD now having told you a good deal about 
what fish you will get at a number of water¬ 
ing places, it has just occurred to me that 
many of my readers may be unacquainted 
with some of even the more common kinds 
of sea-fish. For many of these look very 
different at the fishmonger’s; the whiting 
was not born biting its taU, nor do cod swim 
abroad ready crimped. 

For the benefit then of those who would 
avoid getting into the predicament of not 
being able to identify the fish they catch, I 
have bad a score of the most common species 
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drawn in the accompanying plate (p. 793), 
which I trust will clcarup a few obscure points. 

In introducing it to your notice, however, 
I would say that little has been studied in 
its execution save that the different fish 
shall be as easily recognised as possible. 
They are not all swimming in perfectly 
natural positions, and they would certainly 
never swim so peacefully, happy-family 
fashion, in the same tank. 

The order in which they are taken has, 
moreover, been based rather on the distinct 
families to which they belong, in accordance 
with which it will at once be seen that the 
top five fish all belong to the Gadidoi (or 
cod family), the next three to the Plcuro- 
Ttcctida, or flat-fish, and so on. 

And now for the fish themselves, and a 
few words that will assist you in assigning a 
fish to its right species as soon as you are 
called upon to do so. 

The fish represented in the engravings 
(p. 793) are as follows: 

1. Haddock 

2. Cod 

3. Whiting 

4. Pollack 

5. Ling 

6 . Turbot 

7. Plaice 

8 . Sole 

9. Grey mullet 

10. Conger 


11. Bream 

12. Garfish 

13. Mackerel 

14. Bass 

15. Dogfish 

16. Gurnard 

17. Dory 

18. Ray 

19. Wrasse 

20. Weever 


The first five belong, as I have said, to the 
same family; and the plate omits two more, 
though for very different reasons, the hake 


and whiting-pout. I had not room for all, 
so the hake was left out because you are 
unlikely to catch it; the whiting-pout I 
passed over because all surely know it, the 
little bearded wretch that takes one's hook, 
meant for nobler game, every two minutes. 

The chief peculiarities about Nos. 1-5 sre 
that 3 and 4 are without the characteristic 
beard, and that 4, the pollack, has a remark¬ 
ably projecting jaw. As the porpoise, not a 
fish by the way, also has the last-named 
feature, I take it to be a sign of the predator}' 
proclivities of its owner. In the haddock 
you should also take note of the blotch (there 
is a distinct mark on 17, the dory) said 
to be the mark of Peter's thumb. 

I come now to the three flat-fish. Had 
there been room I would have included the 
halibut, brill, lemon-sole, dab, and flounder. 
But there was not. You will not, however, 
catch either halibut or brill, and again, as 
in a former case, you probably know a dab 
from a flounder. If you do not, I would 
advise you to stroke its back the wrong way. 
as those who require bleeding are recom¬ 
mended to handle the domestic cat, and you 
will find the flounder smooth as an eel, the 
dab rough as—what shall I say?—a file. 

The bream and mullet you will recognise, 
having once seen them, chiefly because they 
resemble nothing else, save perhaps the 
fresh-water bream and carp, the same apply¬ 
ing to the dory and gurnard. But I am 
anticipating. 

No. 10, the conger, is too old a fnend, or 
enemy, to need anything by way of descrip¬ 
tion ; though I would tell you that it is not 
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a vary easy matter to distinguish at a glance 
a very small conger from a black river eel of 
the s^me size. Silver eels also abound at 
some places, even where there is neither 
river nor harbour, among them Hastings and 
Bognor. 

Nos. 13 and 13 I have bracketed, as they 
belong to one and the same family, the 
Scornberida; indeed the garfish, with its eel¬ 
like body and snipe-like beak, is the pilot of 
the mackerel shoals, being generally found 
in the drift nets along with the early arrivals. 



I T was a dark night, the bridge was almost 
complete, and the duke had crowded his 
men on to it with the object of making 
a rush, when down the stream dropped the 
two fire ships, causing ijuitc a panic among 
the soldiers. 

The slow-match had either gone 0 ”t or had 
got misplaced, for nothing occurred, and the 
Spaniards seeing nothing amiss with the 
secon I boat, many jumped aboard to shove it 
clear, when suddenly, without warning, the 
mechanism did its work, and the powder ex¬ 
ploded, killing ovc-r a thousand Spaniards, and 
breiiking down the bridge at the same time. 

The advantage thus gained was not 
followed up properly, and soon the duke 
had repaired the bridge, and finally Antwerp 
capitulated on August 17, 1684. 

\Ve did a thoroughly hard day's work 
ashore that day ; it was extremely hot and 
close, and we walked about from one place to 
another until we felt dead-beat. 

The prison of the Steen was interesting 
from the various curios collected there on 
view, and they also show the dungeons and 
gloomy torture chanilreis in which the poor 
creatures unfortunate enough to get landed 
there were slowly done to death in various 
horrible ways. 

1 always prefer dining on board if possible, 
and so three o'clock saw us back again with 
ravenous appetites, and it was very pleasant 
sitting in the cool shade of the cabin, with 
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The spotted ray and spotted dogfish—I wish 
you joy of either I—are chiefly remarkable for 
the familiar sqnare “ purses ” in which their 
young are hatched, and which children delight 
to reic le from the jetsam and flotsam cast 
up on the morrow of a stormy night. 

Nos. 16 and 17 have two features in com¬ 
mon ; they are probably the ugliest fish in 
the sea (though beauty aud the want thereof 
are, I confess it, a matter of taste), and both 
are remarkably good on the table. They are 
easily recognised. 

BOAJUNC} ABOUT. 

A YACHTING TRIP. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of “ Uov 10 BuilJ a Itoirinj Punt,’' etf, 
PAST T. 

the fresh wind blowing in at the doors and 
down through the open skylight. 

We followed the good old maxim of “After 
dinner rest awhile," and then rowed ashore 
again, and having paid one franc for the 
privilege of tiring ourselves a little more, wc 
went up the spire of the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame. This is 410 feet high, and seems a 
long climb after dinner, but the view from 
the top well repays the trouble. They say 
that on a fine day the towns of Bergen Op 
Zoom, Flushing, Ghent, and Bruges, arc 
visible from here, but it was too misty with 
heat haze to clearly distinguish them that day. 

The cathedral is supposed to have been 
commenced in the thirteenth century, and it 
was finished about 1660; it is certainly one 
of the most beautiful specimens of Gothic 
architecture in the Netherlands. 

Every one knows that Itubens, Vandyke. 
Teniers, Jordaens, Quentin Matsys, and other 
noted men were natives of Antwerp or its 
neighbourhood, aud just outside the cathedral 
doors stands an old pump, covered witli a 
Gothic canopy of wrough t iron, supposed to be 
the work of the renowned blacksmith artist. 

It was very late before wo reached the 
yacht, after what proved to be the first of a 
series of tiring days, as we kept on the trot from 
one place to another the whole of that week. 

While lying here wc were bothered a great 
deal by mosquitoes, and had to close every 
cranny at night, although the weather other¬ 
wise would have induced us to sleep with 
doors and skylights open. 

A very powerful and clear echo came from 
th^ shore nearest to us; it was not noticed 
until w'e had been there for some days, but 
once discovered, that echo had no rest, and 
must have felt quite worn out before we left. 

Saturday night brought letters from Lon¬ 
don, among which was one necessitatiug 
George’s return to town at once. 

“ That's too bad," remarked Frank, “ to 
leave us right in the middle of the cruise; 
you really must stop on." 

Well,” returned George, “ I've had a good 
holiday, and although 1 should only be too 
pleased to stop, there is no getting out of it. 
I must be off early on Monday." 

So on Sunday, after attending service at 
the English church, we walked over to the 
railway station, and settled on an early train 
for the following morning, and then returned 
on board to dine, and spent the afternoon on 
deck. 

The mate went ashore with me to the 
evening service, and it seemed very strange 
to us, when, the service over, we came out 
into a busy fair, with a blaze of lights, vvliile 
trumpets, and drums, and all sorts of amuse¬ 
ments were in full swing; so wa got aboard 
at once and turned in early. 

It was fine and bright at 6.30 when I 
looked up on deck the next morning, a nice 


The remaining two—and they shame the 
rest of the company—are plagues, but whereas 
the vivid colouring of the wrasse (19) places 
it among the most beautiful of our indi¬ 
genous sea-fisb, though, alas, most useless; 
the weever (20) is hideous and, indeed, posi¬ 
tively dangerous, and the angler should 
handle it, alive or dead, as little as possible. 

And now, intending in this article to oon- 
fine my remarks to the characteristics of the 
fish depicted, I shall conclude at the twen¬ 
tieth b^ause there is not a twenty-first. 


fresh breeze making the water run in ripples, 
and a fresh sweet smell came off the adjacent 
meadows. The train wsis to leave shortly alter 
seven o'clock, so I roused Mike to get au early 
breakfast ready, and went below to dress. 

Personally, I have the greatest objection to 
a break in the middle of a trip like this, but 
it could not be helped. Breakfast over, 
George got his things packed, while I went 
on deck to give the necessary orders for 
getting under way, as Frank and 1 had 
settled to sail for Rotterdam after seeing 
Gleorge off by train, and about seveu o’clock 
wc rowed ashore for that purpose. 

On returning aboard again we found our 
hedge anchor had taken a very firm hold of 
the ground, and we bad a hard tug to get it 
aboard, and then with a fair wind blowing 
freshly in our creamy canvas, Antwerp was 
rapidly left astern as we sped down the 
twisting river. 

The wind, although fair at starting, soon 
chopped round and headed us the entire day. 
and we had to tack down agaiust it, but for¬ 
tunately it continued to blow very fresh, so 
that by noon wo were abreast of Bathz. There 
was a small steamer lying at the soutFi 
entrance to the South Beveland Canal, which 
we reached about 2.30, so we made fast 
alongside, but soon had to shift our position 
and warp the yacht up to the lock gates, 
which was hot work under a broiling sun, as 
being in the lee of the stone wall not a breath 
of wind reached us, and the beat reflected 
back from the wall seemed intense, making 
us feel as if we were in an oven. 

The lock being closed, we took the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting some lunch, and the amount 
of lemonade we got through at that meal 
was not so surprising when you come W 
consider that our thermometer showed over 
100° in the “ cool " shade of the cabin. 

They did not let us into the canal until 
four o'clock. It is a fine ship canal five miles 
long, and divides the island of South Beveland 
in a straight line from north to south. Any 
one would think they had enough canals and 
water here without digging any more, but 
this one became necessary when the narrow 
channel round the east end of the island to 
Bergen Op Zoom got choked up with mud and 
sand, and was moreover crossed by the rail¬ 
way which runs from Flushing to Botterdain- 

Once fairly in the canal, the wind elloweil 
u.s to sail through by luffing up occasionally. 
We passed two or three swing bridges not 
marked on the chart, but those in charge 
were very smart in opening to us, although 
they seemed to leave it to the last moment,aDd 
made us several times stand by for a smash. 

^\’e reached the look at the northern 
entrance by five o'clock, and went in, intend¬ 
ing to bring up for the night just outside ibe 
canal entrance, but the lock-keeper told me 
it was not a good place to lie in, so ** 
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hauled back agtun into the canat. and made 
tast to Bome schutes that had brought up there. 

After tea Frank and I went ashore to get 
some butter and eggs from the little town or 
village of Welmendinge, which consisted of 
some nine cottages, the entire population 
being much interested in our sketches. 

Our chart of the Dutch waterways only 
showed the course as far as Willenstad, and 
we had many miles from there to Rotterdam 
to sail by guesswork, which, among these 
numerous islands and creeks, is not trust¬ 
worthy ; so thinking that perhaps the Dutch¬ 
men aboard the schutes could give me the 
necessary information, I accordingly brought 
the chart up, and laying it on the skj’Ught, 
Frank raised his hand and invited some to 
come and have a look. There was great 
excitement at once, and some twenty men 
bundled aboard about as gracefully as so 
many walruses, and with so great eagerness 
that I began to think that they expected to 
handle some loot or get a salvage on the vessel. 

The mate came out strong here. With one 
hand on the chart (which, by the bye, was of 
very little use to him), he began to harangue 
the crowd in pigeon English, as if they were 
60 many heathen Chinee, most of them stand¬ 
ing with their mouths wide open. 

Now, in foraging about Holland I had 
found it was not at all necessary to be well 
up in Dutch, provided you know the value 
of a guilder, and could say na^, na6 ; but as 
this was a case totally apart from monetary 
considerations, we could get no information 
whatever, and so. making up our minds to 
leave things generally to chance, we politely 
bowed them off the deck and went below for 
the night. 

There was no wind when I turned out at 
4 A.M., and the schute alongside was still 
there, although the skipper had explained, 
or endeavoured to. the previous niglit that 
he intended leaving at one o'clock, so I 
turned in again for a couple of hours and 
then called Mike. 

He had the breakfast ready in an hoar, 
and then Frank and I went ashore to see 
about getting through the lock, as the Dutch¬ 
men had not made any stir, and looked as if 
they were going to remain there permanently. 

We purchased some splendid cherries from 
the Welmendingitcs that morning, and by 
nine o’clock the lock gates were open and 
we warped in with a lot of the schutes, which 
seemed to suddenly wake up as they caught 
sight of our taffrail disappearing within the 
lock, and made a sudden rush after us. 

It took just an hour getting through that 
lock, and as soon as the other gates were 
opened we got our topsail up and stood 
away to the west down ^e Engelsche Vaar- 
water, with a very gentle breeze just keeping 
OUT sails full. Presently it dropped to a dead 
oalm, and we drifted gently along with the 
ebbing tide, while the Dutchmen bound for 
Bergen Op Zoom let go their anchors and 
brought up. 

The old city of Ziezikzee on the island of 
Schouwen was showing up ahead of us 
about half-past eleven, and as our course 
lay through a narrow creek to the right, 
called the Most Oat Zype, w-e had to bring 
up to prevent being carried further away by 
the tide. 

The sands which lie about here in all 
directions are very thickly buoyed, and it 
requires great care on the part of a stranger 
to count them correctly as marked on the 
chart. They are so numerous that it is like 
navigating among the men on a chessboard, 
and some of these sands are of a dangerous 
shifting sort, and have been known to com¬ 
pletely suck in a vessel during one tide that 
had unfortunately stranded there. After 
bringing up we began to feel rather uncer¬ 
tain of our position, and another careful 
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look at the chart convinced me we were on 
the edge, if not exactly over the sands ; so we 
raised the anchor again and towed her more 
over to the north shore, and then once more 
let go in deeper water. 

Not knowing how long the calm would last 
we took advantage of it to get an early 
dinner, but not a breath of wind stirred the 
surface of the water for a long time. At last 
a breeze piped up, and by 8 r.ii. we were able 
to get out anchor again, and our example 
was immediately followed by a couple of 
large Dutch crah anchored a long distance 
ahead of us, near the entrance of the Most 
Gat Zype, but we very soon overtook and 
left them astern, as our little barkie went 
humming along and the breeze freshened so 
much that we were off Brulnesse by 5.15, 
when we went below to tea. 

The sun looked very hazy and dull as it 
sank down behind the land, the night 
seemed to come on very quickly, and it soon 
became too dark and thick to distinguish the 
numerous buoys. 

Frank stood conning over the chart held 
in the light of the binnacle lamps, while 
I steered, the mate and Mike being on the 
look-out forward. 

We had to get our topsail in. as it was 
blowing in very strong heavy puffs, and was 
80 dark that I could barely see ahead, when 
at 8.45 p.}t. we hove off Willenstad, as it was 
getting too risky to keep under way any 
longer in the dark among these narrow 
channels and sandbanks. 

We lowered awnythe mainsail and ran into 
a small creek or dock entrance, under the 
foresail and jib. It was here, at Willenstad. 
as I previously mentioned, that our chart 
stopped short, and 1 did not care to run the 
rest of til? unknoM-n distance to Botterdam in 
the dar'.:, in strange waters, without a chart, 
so decided to stop here for the night. 

We had made a pretty good run of about 
28 miles from Zirikizee on a very twisty 
course since 3 o'clock, so told the mate to 
stow the sails and put her straight while my 
brother and I went ashore. Wc had a walk 
round the place, but it was too dark to see 
anything of the town. We secured a loaf of 
bread, of which we had run short, and it 
turned out to be the last one in tlie shop. 

During our absence the mate had been 
sounding the dock in which the yacht lay, 
and finding some piles sticking op and only 
about 7 feet (i inches of water in it, be began 
to get alarmed, as tbe wind set right in, and 
quite a tidy sea had got up and was rolling in, 
making the vessel chafe against the side. Bo 
he came bowling after us to know what to do. 

We returned at once, and then I saw we 
were in a regular trap, as the yacht's 
draught was six feet, and 18 inches of water 
below the keel was not sufficient except in 
smooth water. Then, 1 thought, the tide may 
ebb and leave us stranded here when we 
want to start to-morrow, so 1 immediately 
decided to get her out of it at once if possible. 

The wind blowing straight in made it doubt¬ 
ful if we should weather the entrance, but we 
had to do it at once or not at all. 

We set the mainsail as tight as a board, 
ran out the small jib, and had the foresail 
ready to hoist, and I shall never forget what 
a funk Mike was in that night, when I sent 
him in the dinghy to secure a long warp to 
one of the piles at the entrance, and told him 
to lie by it until wc were well clear of the 
harbour, and then to coil it up in the boat 
and row' out to the yacht. 

That warp did the trick. Mike presently 
gave the signal that it was secure, and then 
all three of us hauled on it for dear life to 
get way on her. I then rushed back to the 
tiller, and while the mate cast the coiled warp 
overboard clear of the yacht, Frank hoisted 
tbe foresail, and out we went into tbe black 
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night with a rush, and nearly on top of an 
old fish boat that hod brought up outside, 
but I saw her in time, and shoved tbe tiller 
down sharply, and we only just grazed her, 
fortunately without doing any damage. 

We then made towards the Middle Sand, 
and let go our anchor just outside of it, the 
edge being shown by the phosphorescent 
water breaking through the gloom. Just as 
we were stowing the sails for the second time 
that night, a doleful voice came floating 
across the water. 

“ What’s that ? ” said Frank. 

We listened, then heard somebody singing 
out very miserably, “ Hi, hi! Help,, help! 
sure I shall be drownded entirely.” 

“ Why, it’s Mike,” said the mate. “ What’s 
the matter ? ” 

Wc had quite forgotten him ! 

“ I can't find the yacht at all,” came back 
the voice, “and the tide is taking me any¬ 
wheres.” 

” Mike's lost hisheadagain,"said the mate, 
“Why don’t you pull, you dummy?” con¬ 
tinued he. while I dived below and brought 
up our riding light and waved it about, and 
presently Mike pulled alongsideandclambered 
aboard. 

“ Sure I thought I was a goner,” said he, 
panting and sitting down on the deck. 

“ I'll give you something to think about,” 
returned the mate, “ if you get making a row 
like that again. Just stir your stumps emd 
bring that warp aboard.” 

Poor Mike ! he soon lost his head when any¬ 
thing went wrong and any little extra cool¬ 
ness was necessary. 

We were all wringing wet with the exertion 
of getting her out. and so served nut a glass 
of peppermint all round, and then turned in 
for tlie night. 

I woke up at 3 o'clock the next morning, 
and had a look on deck. There was a slight 
breeze from the east, and it looked very gloomy. 
A fine rain wasfalliiig, which slowly increaseu 
to a steady downpour, and at 4.15 we liad a 
thunderstorm, rather heavy while it lasted, 
but in about an hour it showed signs of clear¬ 
ing up a bit. 

Frank and I accordingly settled on starting, 
and got under way at once, keeping to wind¬ 
ward of the shoal water, and soon left Wil- 
knstad astern, looking very uninviting in the 
wet. 

It was Wowing by this time in very heavy 
gusts, obliging us to get a reef down, and at 
8.30, when the mete took the tiller while I 
went below to breakfast, it was blowing quite 
half a gale. 

Miles away, in the distance ahead, rose up 
the huge Railway viaduct with its numerous 
arches which spans that portion of tbe Hol- 
landsch Diep formed by one of those fearful 
inundations that have taken place in Holland 
from time to time, and the ruins of some 
seventy villages arc said to lie sanded up 
beneath its waters. 

The history of the Dutch has been one 
continual fight against the waters of the North 
Sea, which too often has conquered and car¬ 
ried all before tbciii. 

It was early in the thlrtecntb century that 
the German Ocean swept over tbe low-lying 
land and formed what is now known as the 
Zuyder Zee ; but tho Industrious natives are 
always at work reclaiming large tracts of 
ground and bringing them under cultivation, 
and there are rumours thnt they intend 
attacking even that large sheet of water. 

Not liking the appearance of things ahead, 
which seemed to lead to " nowhere at all," as 
Mike said. I put the tiller donm and shot up 
a narrow canal to the left, which I afterwards 
found bore the name of Dordsche Eil. This 
proved to be my right course, and led us into 
Dordrecht, about the vicinity of which were 
many very picturesque windmills. 
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We suddenly found that the railway crossed 
here by a briilK^, and as the swing arm was 
then shut, 1 hove her to and told Mike to 
drop anchor, but just then the swing bridge 
slowly opened, and bearing up we sail^ 
straight for it. There were a quantity of sail¬ 
ing craft of all kinds cruising about here, 
some of them having very heavy deckloads 
like our London barges; andjustaswe reached 
the opening, one old Dutchman, a huge 
schute very massively built, came tearing 
down astern of us, endeavouring to get 
through first. 

We were ahead, and there was not the 


T UEiiE seems to be, at the present time. 

such a fashion for detective stories and 
narratives of great robberies—both real and 
imaginary, but in most cases, I should fancy, 
imaginary—that I have been tempted to 
publish an account of an experience of mine 
which took place several years ago. 

At the time to which I refer, 1 was living 
with my brother in a well known suburb of 
London, our house being situated in a com¬ 
paratively lonely part of the district. Several 
daring robberies had occurred in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, so, to remove the possibility of 
our valuables being stolen, and to relieve 
our minds from all anxiety on the subject, 
we had a small strong-room built, in which 
we could keep all the plate and such articles 
of a costly nature that we were fortunate 
enough to possess. I was in the habit of 
locking the iron doors of this strong-room 
every night as I went up to bed, and used to 
keep the key with a lot of others on my 
bunch. Thus we flattered ourselves that we 
were perfectly secure against loss from theft, 
and often bragged to our friends that, even 
if we beard burglars in the house, we should 
not take the trouble to turn out of bed on 
that account, for there was really nothing 
they could take that would be of any use to 
them. Not very long after our strong-room 
was flnished, however, we discovered to our 
cost that our precautions were by no means 
complete enough to defy the genius of the 
housebreaking profession. 

I am not one of those fortunate beings 
that go to sleep as soon as the head touches 
the pillow, and never move until they are 
called the next morning, no matter what 
noises have been going on in the meantime. 
On the contrary, my somniferous powers are 
very scanty and uncertain. I frequently lie 
awake for hours, or drop off to sleep only to 
wake again after a short and disturbed doze. 
Hot weather is with me a particularly power¬ 
ful deterrent to sleep and thus it happened 
that on one sultry night in July ray slumbers 
were more than usually disturb^. I lay 
awake so long that I had beard the hall 
clock strike two o'clock before the long- 
wished-for drowsiness made its appearance. 

I could not have been asleep long, how¬ 
ever, before I was awakened by the rattling 
of my blind. I had left my window open, so, 
concluding that the wind was getting up, I 
did not move. But the rattling went on, and 
1 was just wondering whether it would be 
necessary to get up and close the sash in 
order to prevent the continuance of the noise, 
when another sound arrested my attention. 
It was a slight creak of the floor, as though 
a heavy man had stepped upon it. The 
noise of the window blind had ceased, and 
in the dead silence of the room the sound 
rang out sharply. For an instant my heart 
stopped beating as I strained my eyes and 
ears in the direction whence the noise came. 
Then my blood went coursing through my 
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ghost of a chance for him, so I sang out to 
lower his mainsail; he took no notice, however, 
but continued to rush on, and jammed his 
how up against our quarter with a crash : and 
then our mainsail, getting in the lee of the 
stone piers, jibed over suddenly, and we all 
made sure something would go, as it was 
blowing so heavily. But fortunately the only 
thing to give was the mainsail outhaul, which 
broke in two. Then our main peak caught 
against some of his gear and brought his top¬ 
mast suddenly on deck, broken short off at 
the foot, with a moss of canvas and tangled 
ropes dr^ging over his side. 


AHOTHEB GHEAT EOBBEET. 

By C. Mackenzie Miall. 

veins again with a rush, for about the walls 
of the room a small round disc of light 
began to play. 1 at once realised that a man 
had entered my room through the open 
window, and was taking bis bearings by 
means of a small bull’s-eye lantern such as 
burglars are always supposed to carry. 

Uncertain as to the best course for me to 
pursue,' I remained perfectly quiet, and, to 
give myself time to think, kept my breathing 
as slow and regular as possible. The little 
white patch of light darted about the room, 
playing over every piece of furniture until it 
reached my bed. I at once closed my eyes, 
and the next instant I was conscious that 
the lantern was being directed full on my 
face. The position was trying in the extreme, 
but as 1 felt that my best plan was to feign 
sleep, with a great effort I remained quite 
still and kept my eyelids from twitching. 

Apparently not satisfied with examining 
me from a distance, he approached until I 
could hear his breath and feel the slight 
touch as be leant over my bed. Then, for 
what seemed an age, but was probably only 
a few short seconds, 1 endured torture. So 
great, indeed, was the strain of keeping still 
under the keen scrutiny of this unknown 
being, that I was on the point of giving op 
the effort and making a dash at his throat, 
when I felt that the light was no longer 
pointed towards me. 

With an inaudible sigh of relief I opened 
ray eyes again, and watched the thin beam 
of light continue its zigzag journey round 
my room, until the dressing table was 
reached. Then the sudden cessation of the 
loud ticking of my watch told me that it had 
found a place in a strange pocket, and from 
a slight clinking of coins, I concluded that 
my uninvited guest was replenishing his 
purse from the pile of small cash I had left 
on the table. 

I bad now decided to make a rush at'him 
while his bock was turned, and was just 
gathering together my strength for the 
spring, when another sound made me change 
my mind. It was the rattle of my keys. 
My faculties were sharpened by the excite¬ 
ment of my position, and, directly I heard 
the clink made by his picking up my bunch, 
his intention flashed across my mind. He 
meant to go down stairs and, probably with 
the assistance of a friend, to remove the 
•ontents of the strong-room to a more con¬ 
venient place—for him. If this was the 
case, it was obviously my best plan to let 
him leave my room, and then, with my 
brother's help, go down and collar him there. 

The advantages of this arrangement were 
manifest. In the first place it would save 
me the trouble and danger (for he might be 
armed, and I am a timid man) of having a 
fight single-handed with a man in the dark, 
an undertaking which did not strike me as 
tempting. Then I felt it only just and fair 
to ray brother to give him the opportunity of 


When we got away from the bridge we 
soon sailed clear of him, and left the old 
skipper shaking his fist at us. rampant with 
rage, and doing a war dance on deck as his 
men tried to clear away the tophamper bang¬ 
ing overboard. 

Frank suggested we should follow the 
smoke of the numerous steamers which we 
guessed were bound for Rotterdam in the dis¬ 
tance, aiiU at 11.45 1 shot her up in the wind 
and we let go our anchor, as there appeared 
another bridge in the way. 

(To be coHiinued.) 


sharing my adventure, for it struck me that 
he might annoyed if I kept all the glory 
to myself. Again, 1 knew that there would 
be a greater chance of success if I made an 
assault on the intruder in his company, than 
if I undertook the job by myself. ^Vhile, on 
the other hand, if it should turn out that 1 
was mistaken, it would still be possible to 
attack him as he was getting out of the 
window, when be would not be in a par¬ 
ticularly good position for defending himself. 

My theory proved, however, to be correct, 
for, after satisfying himself that my room 
contained nothing else of value, I beard him 
gently open my door, and, as the light dis¬ 
appeared, 1 concluded that he had left the 
room. 

After waiting a short time, to be sure tliat 
he had gone, I slipped on a few clothes, and 
passed out on to the lauding. It was, of 
course, pitch-dark, but I knew the house so 
well that 1 succeeded in reaching my brother's 
room without making a sound, except a 
slight creak as I opened his door. This 
incident caused me much distress at the time, 
but I reflected that the noise was not loud 
enough to be heard down stairs. 

Fortunately my brother did not shout out 
anything when I roused him, as I fully 
expected him to do, but only grumbled in a 
mutter that he wished I would go and look 
after the business myself. After a hur¬ 
ried explanation delivered in a whisper, he 
reluctantly got up and produced a revolver 
from a drawer. This weapon inspired me 
with BO much confidence that, after carefully 
placing myself behind him, I whispered to 
him to lead the way. 

The safe was situated in a small room 
near the foot of the stairs, so we pnweeded 
with great caution, for fear of disturbing the 
burglar before we had cornered him. Down 
we crept, silently and softly groping our way 
along in the darkness on lip-toe. At last we 
reached the door of the room in which our 
strong-room had been built. I turned the 
handle softly and tried to open the door, but 
it resisted my pressure. It had been locked 
from the inside. 

“ We must go round to the window,’’ 
whispmred my brother. 

We tried to unfasten the door into the 
garden vritbout noise, but the bolts made a 
rasping sound that echoed through the silent 
bouse, 80 abandoning all further precautions, 
we tore open the door and ran hastily round 
to the window of the room in which we 
expected to find the thief. But to our as¬ 
tonishment, we saw by the light of his own 
lantern a policeman inspecting the open safe. 

“ We are too late I am afraid, sir," he said, 
turning round. 

“So it seems,” I replied, after we had 
climbed through the window. “ But they 
seem to have left a lot of stuff behind them. 

“ I expect they heard me coming,” said 
the policeman. 
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“ How did you find out what was going 
on ? ” my brother asked. 

“ Well, I saw a man standing in the road¬ 
way as I came along. But when he heard 
me coming he ran in your gate, and then I 
guessed that he w’as on the watch, and that 
some of his pals was up to their business. 
So I oome round here and found this window 
op>en, and these things all like this." And 
he pointed to a lot of spoons that were scat¬ 
tered about the lloor, as though fiung down 
in baste. 


“ Is there any chance of following them 
op ? ’* I asked. 

“ No, sir,” said the constable. “ They are 
probably a mile away by now, and we don't 
even know which way they have run. But 
if you will come round to the station to¬ 
morrow, the inspector will take down the 
evidence. My number is 217, V division.” 
And with a cheery “Good night, sir,” ho 
climbed out of the windowagain, and we heard 
his heavy footsteps die out in the distance. 

We collected what was left of the contents 


of the strong-room we had been so proud of, 
and locking up again with my keys which 
the burglar had politely left behind (he had 
taken my watch away with him), we retarne<l 
to our beds sadder certainly, but not mnch 
wiser men. 

The next morning we called at the police 
station. 

" No 217, V division! ” said the inspector. 
" There Is no such number. I am afraid 
that you have been deceived by an old trick. 
No. 217 was the burglar himself 1 ” 


HOW TO HAKE A TELEPHONE AND FIX IT DP WHEN HADE. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, m.a. oxon., 

Author o/“ J!o>e to J/rtic a Smell Dfaamo," “Electric BelU: lloit to Mate and Ute Them," etc., etc. 


I WANT now to consider the practical details 
of the outfit for one end of the line, 
with bells, switches, battery, etc., complete. 



TsiiirPHOxn Isstbuiikst compi^tte vor one Exo 
OP THE Lins. 

A, FroDtview. B, Side vieu*. o, Bell, w.w. Wires 
from switch passing through holes to back of Instru- 
TDCnt S, Telephone switch. T, Telephone, k. Rook 
of switch- N, Microphone switch, h, Transmitter. 

Cupboard containing battery and coiL p, Press of 
electric bell at other end. 

The dimensions I give are open to alteration 
by any one who finds that they will not suit 
his apparatus. 


The front view of the apparatus is given 
in fig. 8 at a, and the side view at n. It will 
thus be seen that it merely consists of ao 


PABT IV. 

ornamental base-board on which are fastened 
three boxes, so to speak, containing respect¬ 
ively the switch for telephone, microphone 
or transmitter, and coil and battery. The 
microphone switch and the press for distant 
bell are also fixed to it. 

The base-board can be mode of thick 
mahogany, 2^ feet long and about 8 inches 
wide ; at the top of this, as shown in the 
figure, is to be fixed the bell. Underneath it 
comes the automatic switch, the box part of 
which is about 4 inches by 2^ inches, and the 
hook of which is fixed high enough to admit 
of the telephone hanging free (when at its 
lowest point) of the top of the cupboard c, 
and far enough out from the base for the 
telephone to be clear of the top of the trans¬ 
mitter H. This latter is fixed underneath it 
in a desk-shaped case the some size as the 
top of the cupboard, the front side of which 
can be inch high. 

Above this on the right-hand side is the 
microphone switch n, which is turned by the 
person about to speak when he has rung the 
bell by pressing the button p at the bottom. 
In the cupboard c is the battery. This is 
either one or two (No. 2) cells Lechlanch^. 
The same cupboard can hold the coil, or 
it can be included in the microphone case m. 
The side of the cupboard will have to be 
about 7 inches broad, and the cupboard can 
be 8 inches high. All this, of course, depends 
entirely on the size of your Lechlanch^ cell. 
Fig. 9 shows the system of wiring, and I 


have drawn the instruments as if visible from 
that side, in order to avoid confusion. The 
dotted lines are those in use when the tele¬ 


phone is hung on the hook. I must further 
remark that this picture refers to the instru¬ 
ment used by the person on the right-hand 



Method op joikino dp vABii>n8 Line Wiare so as 

TO WORK BEUi* AND TELKrilONES FROM OXE CENTRE 

TO AXV DESIRED STATION. 

t), Bras^ itrtp connecting arms (a, A) of gwitcliefi to 
line wire, c.c.c.c, ContacU of Bwitclieg iiisiilatot 
from each otlicr by being mounted on wood (repre- 
rentotl by tbe shaded portion In the sketch), and each 
connect^ with a dixtant atation bearing the same 
number. Tbe other wires ore all connected with the 
middle line wire ag shown, except oncwlrc of tho bell 
at each distant station, which is conneoted with the 
lower line wire (see flg. 6 ). 

side of fig. C; the wiring of the one at tbeother 
end, where there is no bell battery, would be 
different os regards the bell wires. Tlie 
arrows are intended to indicate the direction 
of the current. 

1 am afraid some of my readers will think 
the wiring business very complicated; but in 
practice it is not verymuebso, if youtako the 
trouble to follow out tbe course of the current. 
If any one cannot make it ont, let him sit 
down and draw the whole thing like fig. i>, 
using red ink for the telephone wires, blue 
ink for one bell wire, black ink for the other 
bell wire, and green ink for the microphone 
and coil. Then no difficulty can arise. I 
wish I could do this in the “ B. 0. B.,” but 
unfortunately it is not practicable. 1 mny 
just say that in fig. C, though I have drawn 
two wires from the middle line wire to the 
carbon of the battery (just to complete both 
circuits), of course only one is needed in 
practice. 

In conclusion, there is just one other point 
to be considered, and this again is a question 
of wires. 

Supposing we have a centra! station—say, 
at a largo house standing in a park and 
BUTTOunded by outbuildings—we may want to 
be able to communicate with any one of 
these latter by the telephone from the 
central station. Of course, you could rig up 
any number of separate telephones in one 
room ; but this is not necessary. Tbe only 
thing needful U to change the direction of 
the cun-ent by altering the direction of the 
line wires. In fig. 10 you have such an in- 



Back op Tei.epiione IswrarMBST conplrte, srowino Mpmon op connfi'tivo up. 

n. Wire-* from boll. p. Wires from press. S, Telepliono fwitoli: m. tmnsiiiiucr: <•, coil; T.. 
battery; N, microphone switch, drawn In their respective positions to show coiiiieclioiis. Of 
course they arc really in front, atid tiic wires come tlirough the wood. 
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sirnment as will eoable yon to do this, w is 
a piece of wood, say sboat 1 foot long and 3 
inches broad, half of which is covered with 
sheet brass or copper, s; to this sheet is 
attached one of the line wires, as shown, and 
there are fastened to it, in metallic connec¬ 
tion bat able to turn any way, the brass arms 
a, A. To the wooden half are fastened the 
brass knobs c, c, c, c, one on each side of each 
arm, and to each of these knobs is fastened 
one of the line wires to each place, the other 
one joining the main line wire of the battery, 


O N a fine warm day in the early summer 
you may frequently see in your country 
rambles - especially in the neighbourhood of 
woods or heaths—a curious snake-like little 
creature basking in the sunshine on some 
sunny bank, or resting peacefully on the 
stump of a fallen tree. 

So much docs this animal resemble a snake 
that if you were to ask “ Hodge,” the village 
authority on such matters, what it was, he 
would promptly reply, “ Thio theer be a 
zneak.and a proper p’isonous one, too. Let I 
kill ’un afore be do bite a body ” ; and, unless 
you can prevail on the worthy Agricola to 
forego his murderous intention, he will prob¬ 
ably kill the so-callcd “ zneak ” with a blow 
from his thick ash stick, or by crushing it to 
death with bis heavy hob-nailed boots. 

Poor little slow-worm 1 How often has it 
fallen a victim to the superstition of the 
ignorant, for no other reason than that it 
was like a snake, and must consequently 
possess snake-like propensities. Tell Hodge 
that it is not a snake at all, but a kind of 
lizard, and he mil probably tell you with a 
good-natured grin, that ” He bain’t zicb a 
vool as 'er looks"; but should you, on the 
other hand, in order to prove your assertion, 
take the reptile up in your hand, his manner 
will change from ridicole to horror. He will 
look on you as nothing less than a wizard, 
and will most certainly give you a solemn 
warning against meddling ** wi’ things as 
shouldn't be,” and wind up by telling you 
"as ’ow gran'feyther could remember his 
feytber a-telling 'ee, that whun ^ee wur a 
buoy, ’ee zeed old Moll Maddox ‘ swum ’ for 
that very thing in the church pool yonder." 

In the good old days when witchcraft was 
in its palmiest days, and ignorance reigned 
supreme, snakes, toads, slow-worms, newts, 
and all of that ilk were classed in the same 
category as wizards, witches, and other un- 
enviable characters, and in an old Litany we 
find the following carious lines : 

“From witches aod wizards. 

And loti^-tailcil buzzards. 

And oreepitift things, which crawl in hedge-bottoms, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 

If, however, we compare the body of a 
snake—one of our common grass snakes, for 
instance—with that of a slow'-worm, we shall 
see that although at first sight there seems 
to be little difference between them, yet a 
closer inspection will reveal the fact that in 
details they are widely different 

In the first place the belly of the snake is 
covered with broad, plate-like scales called 
“ scuts,” which run nearly the whole length 
under the body; while in the slow-worm the 
small, densely-pocked scales are the same all 
round. 

Then, in addition to the ordinary teeth, 
the snake has two rows of curved teeth on 
the palate, which run back in a slanting 
direction; in a slow.worm the teeth are con¬ 
fined to the jaws alone. 


etc., as shown. As long ss the arms of the 
switches are central, as shown in the diagram, 
no current can pass. When the top one is 
moved on to 1, the current can only go round 
the telephone and bell, etc., stationed at the 
point 1; when this arm is put on 2, the 
current can only go to 2; and so with the 
other arm. You can, of coarse, have as 
many arms and buttons as you have distant 
stations, and by merely moving the switch 
on to the right arm you can communicate 
from the same telephone with stables, coach- 
[the end.] 
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THE SLOW-WORM. 

By C. Somerville Watson. 

Further, the snake has no pelvis, sternum, 
or traces of external limbs; but if you care¬ 
fully dissect the body of a slow-worm you 
will discover a minute sternum, pelvis, and 
vestiges of shoulder-bones, which seem to 
indicate that at some remote period these 
animals were in full possession of these 
organs. They also indicate the close rela¬ 
tion that exists between the slow-worm and 
the lizard family. 

Its scientific name, too {Anguis fragilis, or 
the “brittle snake”), showed how puzzled 
clever men were in former days about its real 
position in the zoological world, in classifying 
it with the snake tribe, being content to 
judge by external appearances, rather than 
by a critical, detailed insjKCtion of its ana¬ 
tomy. The term “ fragilis ” was applied to 
this reptile on account of the singular pro¬ 
perty it possesses of suddenly snapping off its 
tail when attacked, which possesses a curious 
power cf wriggling about in a wonderful 
manner, thus drawing off the attention of 
the enemy while the slow-worm glides silently 
away amid the long grass, thus saving its 
life at the expense of its caudal appen¬ 
dage. 

By the length of the tail you can distin¬ 
guish the different sexes. In the male the tail 
is longer than the body, while in the female the 
body is longer than the tail. You will, how¬ 
ever, frequently come across slow-worms with 
only the stump of a tail, the result of some 
sudden attack from an enemy, when the little 
creature had to resort to its unique stratagem 
of parting with a portion of that organ, and 
thereby saving its own life. As soon as the 
tail parts from the body, the scales round 
(he stump close in and cover it, forming a 
little cup-shaped hollow, into which the 
severed portion will fit. 

One of the greatest misnomers that was 
ever applied to any living creature is cer¬ 
tainly conferred upon this little animal. I 
refer to the name “ blind-worm,” by which 
it is known in several rural districts; but why 
such a name should have been given is more 
than I can conceive, for it has a pair of 
bright, piercing eyes that even the most 
casual observer could not fail to notice. One 
authority thinks that the mistake may have 
arisen from slow-worms being found with 
closed eyes when hibernating with snakes, 
when the contrast would be very great. 

The epithet ‘‘ slow,” which is much more 
to the point, refers to their slow, worm-like 
manner of moving. When alarmed, how¬ 
ever, they wriggle about in a curious jerky 
manner, forming a series of figure eights 
backward and forward, but making little 
headway, so that it is very easy to capture 
them. 

The slow-worm makes its appearance early 
in the spring, as soon as the heat of the sun 
is sufficient to arouse it from its torpor. 
I have found several in the south of England 
about the middle of April, and they are in 
full activity in the mouth of May, when you 


honses, gardener’s house, lodge, etc., as wished. 
Of course, this instrument istobeinteTpoBed 
in the main line above all the connections of 
bells, batteries, etc.—for instance, at the point 
0 in fig. 6. Then you will have only one 
series of instruments as on the right-hsnd 
side (including a transmitter and coil if 
desired), and a series as on the left band side 
(one wire of each bell being connected with 
the bottom line wire) at every station with 
which it is desired to correspond. This 
terminates my subject. FaretceU I 


will see numbers of them basking on sunny 
banks, or in any warm spots, under hedges, 
especially facing the south. 

In its wild state the slow-worm feeds on 
slugs, worms, caterpillars, files, etc., and, 
like the newt, only seizes its prey when 
moving. In captivity, however, it grows more 
fastidious, and, according to the Bev. J. G. 
Wood, rejects nearly every kind of food except 
slugs. It is, however, a great drinker, and h 
is a pretty sight to see it lapping up Uie water 
with its curious little flat bifid tongue. 

Towards the middle of autumn the slow- 
worm retires into winter quarters, and for 
this purpose selects some dry warm 
comer, where it can find a cosy retreat froni 
the icy hand of winter. The “beds” (f 
haystacks, sunny banks, or sandy heaths are 
favourite winter resorts, and, having chosen a 
suitable spot, the little animal burrows a 
deep hole in the loose soil, and settles down 
comfortably to a long sleep of some months 
duration, till the voice of spring once more 
calls it bock to the light of day. 

As a pet, the slow-worm is an exceedinglv 
amusing and interesting little creature, and 
will amply repay yon for tbe little trouble 
you take in looking after it. 

A case similar to the one described in mj 
article on tbe “ Grass Snake ” (May 21,189*2) 
will answer the requirements of this httle 
animal in every respect, while a plentiful 
supply of water and a choice selection of ils 
favourite food, viz., the white slug, together 
with an occasional variety in the way cf 
worms, insects, etc., will keep your pet in 
full possession of health and vigour, and will 
make its life in captivity more easy than it 
would otherwise be. 

In the winter, when the animal gow into 
a torpid condition, you may treat it in the 
same way as the snake, and put it in s 
warm nest of moss in a small box, where it 
will remain perfectly comfortable till ilse 
following spring. 

Of recent years the slow-worm has attracteii 
great notice in the scientific world, by the 
discovery of a third eye, called the medisn or 
parietal eye from its position, but so deeply 
buried that the light is unable to affect it; 
while in some other lizards, notably the 
American pine-tree lizard, it approach^»> 
near the surface that biologists are of opinion 
that it may be sensibly affected by the action 
of light. 

With regard to the so called venomous 
properties of the slow-worm, I was once 
considerably amused by a conversation I over¬ 
heard between two Somersetshire labourers, 
one of whom had put his hand accidentally < 'J 
this little creature, mistaking it for a dti-il 
stick. 

“ Oh, Tummua I ” said his eager listener. 
“ did 'er bite thee ? “ Na, na,” replied our 

hero, in self-satisfied tones; •' 1 didn't gi 
time, but whun I zeed wot ’ee wor, I tanieJ 
that zick. I thought I should ha’ dropped 
wi’ flight.” 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A RAILWAY JOURNEY IN INDIA. 

I itin oft^n Imnl from 8c)iooI companions of tlio fun 
affor.lcl by trnvollliig tliinl claxs by rail; but luiil 
I tiipn been tlie (liiriiiUedyoatli I am now I don't bidlcre 
I woulil Imve made the trial. I was not tlicn an under* 
'gnuliiate of tlie Ctlontta UniTersity, and conse>|uently 
had no di^n^ity. Besides, I was as fund of miselilef of 
every description as I was of native sweets. So 1 made 
op my mind that travel I must In a tliird-clLss coui- 
p^inent; and never sludl I forget the incidents 1 
wftnes.se<l in tlutt memomblc journey. 

We were a party of four, and eacii liad a journey of 
seven or elglit hmidreil miles before Idio ; which meant 
that before reaching our resiicctlvc destinations we 
ilioold eacli paxs fn>m between tliirty to tliirty-flve 
hours in tlie train. The amusement atforiled wa.«, how. 
ever, siifilcicut oonipeusatlon fur the iticouveuieuceeto. 
eut-Mleii. 

I will begin by introducing my companions. John 
Creag, tol/rii/iiel “ Btldops," from his rp.scnibllug in 
many respects an Ktliioplan nigger, captain of the 
cricket and football clubs, a practical joker. Lewis 
Lang, mfrriyuei “ Joker," from the fact of Ids never 
having maile a joke in his life; somewlavt silly, good, 
naturetl, much ad.lictol to the ba.1 luiblt of smoking, 

“ drawing at tlic weed,” as was ids wont of expressing 
it. Thinl. though nut lea-st, »iis StaiiUlaus Earle, 
$obriqnfi “ Seventcens," from his |)oascssing abnormally 
large feet, which all Ueclarat wero iwventecn i.iches in 
length, and rciiiindiil one by tl.elr form and size of 
“sweet seventeen.” He was a pigcon-faiieicr and goiKl 
footlialler; no otlicr rrcumincndfUin.i! l,as3'ou alreaily 
know, was an undignidcdyoutli, witti noothcr ambition 
than that of becoming captain of tlie games, which post 
was soon to be va<'Hti^ by Etliioiw. <>ue destined for 
the gaUau'S,a8 everybody declared—an o|jinioa whicti L 
however, never shared. 

Wdl, having jumpcil into our oompartmeot, the 
engine whistled, and we were off. 

We tiicn sang, wlilstlel, 8lioutc<l. talked over the 
divers liair-brcadtli escapes from birch and tasksduring 
the jesg, and victories in the cricket aud fuotlxdl fielils; 
and in the meantime an unceasing gonuaudisiiig of 
native sweets w.as carried on. 

On uoaring a large station, we beheld an immense 
gatliering of natives, who Inteude.! going down by this 
train to a ocrtuiii mrla, or fair, whicli was to take place 
by tbe banks of Mother Ganges at a place some sixty or 
eighty miles dUtiUit. They were decked out In their 
gala^day costumes, were each chewing betel-uut ami 
pxfl, aud appeareil to be immensely .leliglited at their 
outing. The men were ilresscl in purple, green, un.l 
wlilte coats, and wore large flowing turbans. TItosc of 
them wlio could affonl a pair of slioes wore ones maiie 
of patent leather, or canvas shoes palnteil eltlier re<l, 
yellow, or brown. No colour was thought too gaudy for 
the women folk : cloths in colour red, green, yellow, 
blue, mixtures of red and ycUow, and cliintzes of every 
description were wmppal round their graceful persons, 
showing to the public gaze notliing hut one hand and 
two well'Slmpeil feet. TIic cliildren tvere dressed like 
their mothers os regarded tl e colour of the clothes they 
wore, with tills midition, that tlieir caps aud coats were 
edged witli broml bands of tinscL 
No sooner liod the traiu stopped tlmn there was a 
geueral nisi) for seats, and the noise tliat ensue 1 was 
denfenti>g. The men were shoving their wives, mothers, 
and sisters into tlie comportments, at tlie same time 
t^’liig tliuir best to keep out those who did not Mteve 
in showing tbe female sex any conrtesv or allowing 
tliem precedence in securing seats. Tlic swcctucat, 
betel-nut, and tulxkcco vemlors were parading up and 
duwn, each proclaiming vociferously the contents of his 
basket. Babu Kam Das liad forgotten to wish good.bye 
to one of his caste brctliren, auit called ont repeatedly 
^ name, only to be answered by three or fbur others 
rejoiced iu the possession of tlie same name, 
^wah dogs wliich had followed their masters were 
also endeavouring to secure scats, but nicceeilcl only in 
liavliig tlielr ribs well kicked, both by friends and 
straagers, which moile them career up and down the 
platlorm yeB^ng most dismally. Thirsty souls were 
stioutliig to t^e waterman, who, feigning ilcnfiiess, was 
offering wahw to tboee only who did not want any ; and 
atovetbcb^l of tongues and miporlianicntary lan¬ 
guage, the cry of tbe ticket collector was Iieard de¬ 
manding in gmff tones the production of tickets. 

It is a rule of the railway company tliat a tidnl-closs 
compartment is not to hold n)orp.t)ian ten passengers, 
and a copy of this rule, in the KnglUh and vernacular 
toiigiiea, hangs in each csimpartuient. The ticket col¬ 
ie tor. however, ha<l very little resjicct for this rule, as 
I shall show. Two minutes before tlie train was to 
start, some six or eiglit more natives, inteiKllng to go 
down to the same fair, came hurrying in and began to 
look for scats. The train was, however, greatly 
crammed, and tliose wlw had secured seats would by no 
means consent to any more coming in. The noise now 
reached its height. 

Tbe ticket collector soon seated the late comers hr ' 
shoving them jieU-mell into our carriage, near wlilcli 
they were standing; none into our compartm^t 
tliough, for Ethiops stood at the .ioor looking i.^y 
menaclnglv at him. Tlie last man being shoved in, the 
door was shut with a bang; the station-master signalled 
"kU's right," and with one loug whistle the traiu was 
once more on the move. 

Each compartment was to hell only ten persons, and 
bm were about eighteen in the one adjoining ours, some 
bearing large bundles on their backs. 


“What," crieil a bcanled Rajput, “makes you all 
come luto a coiupartuicnt alreatly crammed ? " 

“How are vre to blame?” retorts a warlike Sikh; 
“ and how is it you liave that boy sitting ou tlie beiicli ? 
Make him sit iu your lap, aud oiie of us will be enabled 
to bo seatol." 

For fully ten minutes all was confusion and uproar, 
but gradually ea<ih abatcil. Some managed to squeeze 
themselves in among tliose ou tlie benehea, while tlie 
others mode themselves comfortable (tried to at least) 
on tlic floor. The noise, too, gradua ly died away by 
tlie substitution of friendly convenwtlon for the threat, 
enings aud vituperatiou they had just t^'O iudulg- 
ln;iii. 

A native requires no introduction ; he will on meet¬ 
ing a complete stranger discuss his most private 
affairs, and be as familiar as if he were a bosom friend. 
This we noticed in our neiglibouring ooupartmciit. 
riikh, Ileugali, Rajput, and Purbia wlilressed each other 
as brother (C'Aac); talked of home, money, crops and 
cattle; the AootAu (pipe) the while being passed from 
bund to hand. 

V/e tlius travelled on. having ample opportunity of 
studying tlie native cliaracter, and at Ust rolled Into 
the railway station of historio Cawnporc;. A great 
many people here got out. their places to be filled by a 
proportionate number of In-comers. 

Into a compartment not fur fnim ours, we observed a 
native endeavouring to squeeze tlirougli the door an 
apparently heavy bundle, the convents of which it were 
difficalt to determliic. - He had something tied up iu 
two large sheets, and what struck us as strange was the 
fact tliat he would not carry tills biimlle, but dragge<l 
it along the ground all tlie length of the platfoim to the 
door of tlie compartment he wished to enter. A ticket 
collector passing by was similarly struck, and inquired 
of the man what ft was be was thus ilragging along. 
Horror of liorrors I Oh, revolting spectacle I What 
hml lie in tliat bundle 7 A poor old woman that was 
dying of cholera ! She barely Jiail another hour to live; 
and consequently the wretch considered she might be 
treated as one already dead. Mtserv, pain, deatli, were 
all tlirce stam|icd on tier wan ana withered counte¬ 
nance. The violent abdominsl cramps hail causcil her 
to draw in her legs so tliat the knees touclicil thcchest: 
a weak, mournful cry broke occasionally from her 
larched aud quivering lips,her lingcrsthewhilef^ntly 
cliitclied her soiled and rnggisl (xitticoat. 

“Where do youiuteud taking her to?" demanded 
the ticket collector. 

“ To tl e next station," mildly replierl the man. 
“SIic is dead, saMlb (sir), and I am taking the liody to 
bum OD the banks of our socreil river the Ganges.'* 

It WAS now time for us to start, so the train moval 
off, and we left on the platform, surroutuleil by a large 
caiiootirsc of people, the man with his now no longer 
mysterious bundle. 

We neither sang nor ate for the rest of the journey, 
and our only topic of convursallou was what we saw on 
the Cawnporc railway suit on plntform. 

Wc soon reaclicil our resi>ectlve destinations, wished 
each other happy holidays, and parted; lint never, 1 
think, sliall one of us forget that memorable railway 
journey. 

H-VLCIOX. 

RIPPING 1 

By Fred Edmonds, 

Author of "Tagt from the Clntik$," rte. 

W BE.V Tom came back from his first term at 
school, 

He went to visit Anntle Uary Anne, 

Who loved lier nephew dearly—as a ru'e. 

And rather liked to pet the “little man." 

But oil the change that one short term had wrought 1 
His mode of speech had altered for the worse, 

Witli slang his every utterance was fraught. 

Slang that was neither plctoresque nor terse. 

Tills “jargon of the schools" to Auntie’s taste 
Was anything but cultorcd or refined. 

Twos but lingnlstio effort run to waste, 

Not calculated to improve the mlud. 

And then, It was so hard to comprehend, 

Aud called for lexicons at every turn— 

’Twos Greek to her. When talkiug of a frieml, 

What “ripping" meant she vainly sought to 
Icam. 

“ Why. Aunt, It means of course that he's a brick, 

A Trojan, and a tnirap" (liere Auntie sighed) ; 

“ You very soon would find him up to Dick. 

Aud up to snuff," the hopeful Tom replied. 

But further complications soon arose. 

For everything was “ripping'' more or less, 
Including Auntie's aftemonn repose— 

He played with her a ''ripping" game of chess. 

Ami next comestibles of every grade 
Received this most objectionable praise, 

Tl'l “ripping" butter, beef, and marmalmle. 

Betrayed bow deeply-rooted was the craze. 


Thniizh Auntie for a whUe was almost dumb 
Before thU fioo*! of words of strange employ, 

A crisis oanii', as it w'as sure to come, 

And she expostulated with the boy. 

“ Pray, Tom. be reasonable in your speech. 

To lulk of 'rippiiig' plums is quite absurd. 

Is that the soil of tlilug your masters teacli? 

' Delicious,' 1 suppose, would be tbe word. 

“ Now let me beg of yen henceforth to try 
'Delicious,' aud not 'ripping,' in yvnr talk ; 

For EiiglUIi is, as no one will deny. 

Superior to slang as cheese to chalk." 

Tom gave his word (he mdly wlslicd to please). 
And bounced into the ganicii, on his way 
To climb the tallest of a group of trees- 
The task bad baffled him the previons day. 

He shinned his way aloft, not once nor twice, 

.\ud well-nigh gained the summit of success, 
“Excelsior" his aim, at auy price. 

Alas, that pluck should land him in distress * 

For crack I a branch gave way, and down he felt. 

“Oh whnt a fall was there, mr countrytueii I" 

A tragoly I might liavc had to tell, 

But for a stump that caught him there and then. 

It caught Ilia clothes and held him in mid-air, 

Just as his aunt appeaml upon the scene. 

She stool amazed to sec her nephew there 
In such lutprntt the earth aud sky between. 

“Oh deer," be cried, “my coot Is"-ripping? No, 

indeed I 

Ttioiigli dangers mlgiit encompass him about, 

He kept his iiroinise iu tliat boar of need : 

“ Delicious" was the word he blurted out 1 
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A QUIET WHIFF. 

O KCE more, to attract your atteotloo. 

The old of the Muse I invoke, 

Although tlic affair I would mention 
Vndoubtc>l'y eiulcd In smoke; 

For, after mature meditation, 

I feel I can never regret 
Revenliiig the tacts in relation 
To Jenkins's first cigarette. 

A trific expensive he thought It 
(U( course, he gave sixiienoe for ten), 

I can't recollect wlierc he bought it, 

I don't think 1 ougl>t to say when, 

Lilt, choosing a corner sec'uded. 

To puff he serenely began : 

By gtorloos visions deluded 
Of learning to smoke like a man. 

He raw himself looked on with favour. 

And known as a " plucky young kid,’* 

But he didn't approve of tbe flavour. 

Though be struggled to fancy he did. 

He fanned tbe smoke from him discreetly 
Till some one drew near to the place; 

Then swallowed a moutliful completely. 

And promptly went black in the face. 

Reviving, at length, from his flurry, 

And glsucliig to North aud to South, 

He picked up his weed in a Iiurry, 

Aud stuck the wrong end In his mouth t 
(Ah I don't for the blunder upbraid him, 
Believe me, hla anguish was keen). 

Bis agonised spli tter betrayed him, 

And sad was the subacquent scene. 

Now, though yon may think me a joker, 

111 offer, before it’s too Ute, 

A liiiit to the juvenile smoker 
Who shudders at Jenkins's fate; 

If you value your frame as a strong one, 

Aud if to grow flabby you're lutli. 

Then ask me “ Which end is tlie \rrong one ? " 
And straightway I answer you “Both !" 

ALTIIKU I.LXoaaT. 
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WiN'i Tuxeni.r. ix Piutos {.Constant Ili-aJor). 
iiiiylol ymir fooiiutr. 

Cniini.tis.- {Toninivi--Oiilv hv stroiijrthnnini 
^.-in-ral 2. I'ompini, pronounce i’oui-i* 

:-..v-niAt.i.’s si-.t Sai.t (Anemoii'-i. -W-' •> t..-. ' 

firm. Tlu-v silt. " >0 f ir a-I’ur . \ .1 rui ii'> 

w.-liavc liail .-itfiml-m-, - ‘-al<k.-ili.\quanao - 


(• patCU rouiiu Lue C.JU . v..- 

k bar. aii.l the logs nw greenlsU ycUow. 

irerrancan blackhcwloil gull liM ouly^n »eei 

• itvioe. It liM e black head, a grey 

r.. wings, tbe first primary liaring a 

, 1.0 ouu-r web; the bill i* red, with 

it of the angle. The onlliiary blactheadea g“l^ 

:ho »mc af tl>e laughing g«U. 

I U white, with a grey patch ronod the wwM 

ti.e wing coverts; in sammer tlw 
a u-iwvtr really black-thc 1* gwy ^ 
er primaries liavc white centm with 
«iSitreii with black. I0U wUl find all the pil« 


A.-int MMKn.-•'Iciin tin' K-ys wn 1 rnuu .1 m 

-•nmu' '.lit aud waWr, anil h-ave th-.iii e tj-'s ■ to rn.' 

'iiiili-'lit. 

It. I'ATiKiisoN.—<«st ii mnulicr of '• a. .- (H' 

oiu! consult the ailvcnisomcnta. 

An fji.DScBhCRiDWt.—W c know nt no book specially 
on i>ni«T folding, and wc have given more examples 
tlittii are to be found iu any Ixwk wc have seen. 

Si-onm-There U a go<xl one In tlic “All Knglnn .1 •' 
series of books on sjiorts pubUshal by (jeorge Bell 
and Bona 

Banjo. -You ought to get a very good banjo for three 
gninens. 
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CHAPTER XXX.—ANODS RECEtVSS 
A ijlTTBB. 

A ngus returned to Oxford next 
day. Hia father bad urged 
upon him to try and banish as 
as possible all disturbing 
thoughts, and nerve himself for 
one more brilliant performance 
in the Schools. 

“ A final First Class, Angus, 
and then we may hope that some 
door will open to you for an 
honourable career." 

The examination came on. 
His papers showed the same 
keen intellectual force as of yore, 
matured in strength, breadth, 
and depth; chastened in taste 
and expression. The sapphire 
ring proved no less a potent 
stimulus to his genius tb^ the 
silver whistle, and his name 
(thanks to its initial letter) ap¬ 
peared at the head of the First 
Class. This was a strong con¬ 
solation to his fether as well as 
to Angus himself. It fanned 
once more the fires of ambition 
which had been smothered for 
the moment by the burden of 
adversity. 

Angus had gone down before 
the class lists were out. Ho 
had asked a friend to send him 
a telegram if his hopes were 
crowned with success. The glad 
news arrived one evening three 
weeks after his return, and the 
newspapers next day contained 
the class lists. The Baronet's 
spirits rose from the abyss of 
tribulation to exult in his son’s 
success. Angtis had completed 
his university course with a 
triumph which cotild not fail to 
bear liim rich results in the 
future. 

The Dean of St. Augustine’s 
wrote him a very kind letter of 
congratulation and sympathy. 
He said that the Provost and 
Fellows were fully alive to the 
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eieellent service Aztsus had rendered to 
the college by hie brilliant euccesees. The 
antborities had awarded him a prize of 
books, as a small testimony of their ap* 
preeiation of his merits. He iirged him 
to devote the lx)ng Vacation to reading 
steadily for the All Soxils' Fellowship, and 
gave him some valuable hints as to the 
books be should specially study. This 
letter was a source of deep gratidcation, 
and brought a gleam of proud delight over 
the Baronet's careworn face. 

Familiarity with their great affliction 
had in some degree deadened its poignancy 
both to father and son. They were able to 
discuss future plans with quiet and dispas* 
sionate judgment. The arrangements for 
the sale were all completed, ^e Baronet 
could not face the idea of seeing his pictures 
andother effects ruthlessly scattered broad¬ 
cast by a sale on the spot. He bad con¬ 
sulted lawyers and agent—they hod settled 
a valuation of the estate, mansion, and all 
its belongings. And the whole was to be 
put up for auction in London with a reserve 
price of 122,000^ That' price, if realised, 
would cover the remnant of his liabilities, 
and leave a margin of some 2,000^. 

The sale was largely advertised a fort¬ 
night before the date fixed for its negotia¬ 
tion, with the result that the auction-room 
was densely crowded, and it was soon evi¬ 
dent that some of the assembled company 
were really anxious to secure the property. 
The bidding advanced steadily till it 
reached 130,000f. At that figure the pro¬ 
perty was finally knocked down to a well- 
KDOwn firm of house-agents. Speculation 
was rife as to the name of the purchaser, 
but the secret was not divulged in the 
auction-room. 

A few days after the sale, Sir Marma- 
duke received a letter from the agency 
which had effected the purchase, saying 
that further instructions would be for¬ 
warded shortly with reference to the pro¬ 
perty, and that the Baronet need not 
inconvenience himself by evacuating the 
mansion immediately. I^Ieantime the sura 
of 180,000/^ had been placed to his credit 
at his bankers. Sir Marmaduke at once 
went up to London to arrange for the 
transference of the balance of his liabilities 
to the liquidators of the Southern Union 
Bank. 

On the day affer his departure Angus 
received a letter by post in a strange hand. 
He opened it, and glancing at the signa¬ 
ture before proceeding to read the letter, 
be was surprised to see the name of his 
unknown uncle, Francis Alroy. 

The letter was dated from Prince's 
Mansions, Hyde Park, and was worded os 
follows: 

" My dear Angus,—You will no doubt 
be surprised at receiving a letter from a 
mysterious relative of whom you have 
hitherto heard little or nothing. 

“ I have some matters of importance to 
communicate, but before doing so there 
are likewise some confessions which it is 


my painful duty to make. I wish to con¬ 
fess that the reason why you may seldom 
or never have heard my name mentioned 
at home, is due to the fact that I was once 
guilty of doing your dear father (my own 
elder brother) a very grievous wrong. I 
will not enter into the particulars—it 
would do no good—and I must beg you 
never to try and learn from him or any 
one else the particulars of the matter. 
Let it suffice that I here make an unre¬ 
served admission that I was guilty of a 
very grievous act of injustice towards him. 
Ood only knows the anguish and misery 
I have suffered since—the pangs of a life¬ 
long remorse. I have tried more than 
once to make restitution and effect a re- 
conciliation with my beloved brother. But 
my efforts have failed. Do not misunder¬ 
stand me, my dear nephew. Do not for a 
moment accuse your father of imcharitable 
conduct towards me. Be assured that in 
turning a deaf ear he did but remain stead • 
fast to claims more sacred even than the 
ties of fraternal intercourse. It wrings my 
soul to make this confession—I can only 
entreat you to spore me further humilia¬ 
tion by leaving the painfiil question an 
unexplained mystery. 

But although this deplorable feud 
opened wide a chasm between your father 
and myself, it did not rob me of the priri- 
lege of taking interest in his children. 
During many years of enforced banish¬ 
ment from England I have been kept well 
informed of your father's family history. 
I heard of your dear mother's death ; I 
heard of yourself — your studying at 
home with a tutor, your winning a scholar¬ 
ship at Amanda College, and 1 rejoiced at 
the high promise of your boyhood. 

When I beard that yon were at a 
.public school, I felt a strong desire to 
come over to England and make your 
acquaintance. I am an old bachelor, you 
must understand- -I was hampered by no 
family claims; I could come and go where 
I pleased. 1 bad already travelled a good 
deal since leaving England. I was in 
India during the Mutiny, where I fell in 
with a distant cousin, Alexis Alroy, and his 
daughter. The father met with a terrible 
fate in the retreat from Bajahpore—his 
daughter Madeline, rescued almost by a 
miracle, escaped ^dth me—since which 
time (havingno near relations) she has re¬ 
mained with me, and regarded me as her 
uncle.” 

Angus felt his heart almost burst with 
an ecstasy of expectation. His eyes had 
devoured the letter so far with ever-in- 
creasing amazement; and now, every 
pulse throbbed with the most intense 
excitement as he continued to read : 

” You will, no doubt, have guessed by 
this time that the Mr. Staunton and his 
niece Adela, whose acquaintance you 
made some years ago at Milbumham, 
were none other than your uncle Francis, 
and a remote cousin, Madeline Alroy. It 
is even so, my dear nephew. I adopted 


a feigned name for reasons which the 
earlier part of this letter will render in¬ 
telligible. The young lady bad some 
qualms about the deception, but I suc¬ 
ceeded in impressing upon her the 
necessity of preserving a strict incognito. 
From sundry disclosures she has since 
made, I must pay her the compliment of 
adding that she played her part viih 
admirable self-possession. The curious 
coincidence of your having obtained that 
little silver whistle which once belonged 
to her, and the method of its restoration 
to her keeping, formed an incident cal¬ 
culated to test the composure of any 
young lady. 

” One other subject remains on which 
it is necessary to touch. I must inform 
you that my life during the last thirty 
years has been spent principally in 
Australia. I have Mways been an active 
man, and have met with prosperity 
beyond my deserts, both at the gold- 
diggings and in sheep-farming. I have 
now done with colonial life, and sni re¬ 
solved to spend the remainder of my days 
in England. The terrible catastrophe of 
the collapse of the Southern Union Banh 
occurred soon after our return. I was 
anxious about your dear father, tbinhiog 
it only probable that be might beinvoltcd 
in the lamentable consequences of that 
untoward event. But the announcement 
that Alroy Court was in the market in 
consequence of the magnitude of bis losses 
came upon me with a shock of consterna¬ 
tion. 1 need not hide from yon the fact, 
my dear nephew, that ever since that 
pleasant time at Milbumham I resolved 
to make you my heir; but this sudden 
calamity has caused me to modify previons 
arrangements to a certain extent. I have 
withdrawn from my capital the snui 
necessary to buy up the whole estate c-f 
Alroy Court and its contents. That suni. 
as you ore doubtless aware,Las been paid 
to your father's credit at his bankers'. 

“ For the rest, the whole estate of .Uroy 
Court is made over as a possession to 
yourself, together with a suitable alloT\- 
ance during my lifetime, to enable youto 
live there in a manner befitting yotir 
condition. The legal documents referrinc 
to these arrangements will be forwarded 
to you in the course of a few days. There¬ 
in you will find a clause requiring yon w 
allow yorir dear father to remain in joic: 
possession of all that was formerly hi* 
during the remainder of his life. 

” That is all I have to say at present, i 
shall hope to see you shortly. Meantime 
I will merely add my sincere wishes and 
prayers for the happiness of your dear 
father and yourself, and remain, my dear 
nephew, your affectionate uncle, 

“ Fbancis Awior. 

“ P.S. Madeline desires her kind re¬ 
membrances, and beM me to say that tbe 
silver whistle is as Dright as when wa 
lent it to her.” 

{To bf ecM/inued 
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I T was Qo common rabbit—no gre;-coated. 

timid bunny caught very young during a 
half-holiday ramble, and smuggled into Hert¬ 
ford House in its captor's pocket. Kaok- 
Btraw’s rabbit, when it arrived, was white as 
milk; it had long, silky, pink-lined ears,and 
eyes like pale rubies. It came with the rest 
of Rackstraw's luggage, in a box supposed to 
contain cakes, jams, pickles, home-made 
toffee, and other dainties warranted to make 
Dr. Bruuton's bread and butter vex the 
cloyed palate. 

Kackstraw brought the rabbit from his 
home when he returned to school after the 
Midsummer holidays. Its mysterious dis¬ 
appearance from its comfortable hatch was 
fraught with trouble for Rackstraw's pater 
and mater. They sought it high and low, 
far and wide, eventually concluding that 
a favourite tom-cat of poaching proclivities 
knew more about the matter tlxui on 
examination of its claws revealed. Not for a 
moment did they suppose their son had 
taken the rabbit to school. When alt hope 
of its recovery was abandoned, Rackstraw’s 
mater wrote to her boy, breaking the mourn¬ 
ful news gently. She knew he prized the 
rabbit far more than tops and marbles, more 
even than bis new watch, though that could 
be wound up, pulled to pieces, and put 
together again, which the quadruped could 
not. To console the dear little fellow she 
despatched with the letter a box crammed to 
the lid with good things. 

Backstraw shared the dainties with his 
chums, that is, with all the boys in the 
school. He read the letter and chuckled. 
He read it again several times aloud, and 
his chums chuckled. They could not read 
the future any better than you or I. 

Hertford House stood in its own grounds, 
which statement had a line to itself in tlie 
school prospectus. Fortunately for Rack- 
straw’s rabbit, a portion of the grounds was 
green. But no clover, no sowthistles, no 
vetches, no lettuce, parley, or carrots grew 
there, and certainly no bran or flour of any 
kind. 

Backstraw’s rabbit was fed with an 
unvarying diet of grass and crusts of bread. 
It did not thrive. Nor was its conflnement 
in a small box in a room stuffed with recep¬ 
tacles for all sorts of toys, cricket bats, 
stumps, and other odds and ends good for 
its health. It lost its plumpness ; the bright¬ 
ness faded from its pink eyes ; its fur took 
the hue of dirty whitey-brown paper; it 
became almost as listless as a stuffed rabbit; 
anybody could see it was in a bad way. 

"Something ’ll have to be done,” said 
Backstraw. 

“ Write to the ‘B.O.P.,’ say how it looks, 
and ask what’s the matter with it,” suggested 
Brown junior. 

" No fear. We should be told we obght to 
be ashamed of ourselves for penning the 
rabbit up like this, and never giving it any¬ 
thing to eat but bread and grass. Besides, 
we know what's the matter with it.” 

" I think it wants some salt,” said Tiny 
Tompkins, the smallest boy in the school. 
" My mother says salt should be eaten with 
every meal, and I haven’t seen you give the 
rabbit any.” 

Tile boys hadn’t the heart to laugh in the 
presence of the patient. 

" Oh, dry up,” said Backstraw. " I've 
heard of salt on a rabbit’s tail, not in its food- 
box.” 

It wants exercise and change of grub,” 


BACESTRAW'S BABBIT. 
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remarked Frank Smith, a boy whose brain 
moved so slowly that his newest ideas were 
old and stale before he could put them into 
words. 

“ Tell us something we don’t know for 
once,” rejoined liackstraw. ” We know what 
it wants—tell us how we are to exercise it, 
and where we are to get the grub.” 

To-morrow’s a half-holiday,” said Brown 
senior. " If it’ll live till to-morrow, we’ll 
stuff our pockets full of green food when we 
go for a walk—enough to last till Saturday 
afternoon, when we can get more.” 

" You’ve forgotten to-morrow’s Mr. Stone- 
roan’s day,” remarked Brown junior. “ He 
keeps such a sharp eye on os, he's sure to 
see what we're doing, and want to know 
what the stuff's for.” 

“ That’s true,” rejoined Backstraw, pen¬ 
sively. ‘‘ Hold on 1 I’ve an idea. Stoneman’s 
great guns on botany ; we’ll set him collect¬ 
ing rabbit's meat! ” 

Backstraw’e chums gazed at him in 
wonder, not unmixed wiih awe. The awe 
was not induced by any personal attribute of 
Backstraw’s, but ^ the vision he bad con¬ 
jured up. 

Mr. Stoneman was the second master, a 
gentleman of stem character, more severe 
than he ought to have been, and a good deal 
more stand-offish than was wise. The boys 
at Hertford House ranked him with the 
tyrants of the past, Heliogabalus, Nero, and 
Co. No wonder they were awestruck when 
Kackstraw proposed to ” set him collecting 
rabbit's meat.” 

“ I wouldn’t advise you to try it on,” said 
Frank Smith, voicing what every other boy 
was thinking. 

“Oh, but I shall; and what’s more, he'll 
do it. I'll give you the rabbit if be doesn’t.” 

“ If he does, I’ll eat my hat,” said Brown 
junior, who was generally very ready to 
undertake feats difficult of performance. 

“ Will you fellows all do as I do, and back 
me up ? ” Backstraw asked. 

A chorus of yeses answered him. 

“ Then wait till to-morrow.” 

The rabbit was replaced in the box, given 
a fresh supply of grass and crusts, and the 
boys went to cricket. 

The morrow came ; the afternoon followed 
the morning, just as usual. The fact of 
Backstraw having undertaken to set Mr. 
Stoneman collecting green food for a rabbit 
introduced into Hertford House in defiance 
of rules made not the slightest difference to 
the sequence of the hours. At 2 p.u. the 
boys gathered for the Wednesday afternoon 
ramble. Mr. Stoneman, erect as a vertical 
ramrod, stem of eye, and frigid of demeanour, 
took his place among them. 

” Boys, we will go through the fields to 
Beeehwood,” he said, in tones so precise and 
cuttingly distinct, that one might have 
thought his vocal apparatus made of best 
Sheffield steel. 

Backstraw looked at Brown senior and 
winked. Babbit’s meat grew plenteously in 
the fields around Beeehwood. 

So gravely silent, so unlike themselves 
were the youngsters in his charge, that Mr. 
Stoneman wondered what had come over 
them, and scanned their ranks curiously from 
time to time. 

They were waiting for the cue promised by 
Backstraw. That young gentleman seemed 
in no hurry. He trudged along uncon¬ 
cernedly until they were in the fields, where 
clover and dandelions grew luxuriantly, with 


succulent, milky sowthistles in equal pro¬ 
fusion on the banks —all excellent rabbit’s 
meat. Then he sidled up to the stern master 
and unburdened his mind. 

If you please, sir,” Backstraw was un¬ 
usually deferential, “you’ve often begun to 
tell us something a^ut the plants and 
things we’ve seen in our walks. I suppose 
we haven’t paid much attention, for you’ve 
generally stopped. I've been thinking, sir, 
as it’s such a nice day, and there's such u 
lot of green rtuff about, it would be splendid 
if we could collect specimens, especially if 
you’d tell us the names of them.” 

Artful Backstraw! The bait was taken 
instantly. 

Certainly, my boy. I shall be pleased to 
do so. Do no damage, though, and keep out 
of the fences and the mowing grass.” 

Mr. Btoneman rarely unbent, never sud¬ 
denly. He watched the busy boys, flitting 
like busy bees from plant to plant, if not 
from flower to flower, in silence and in. 
action for five or ten minutes, then stooped 
and plucked a root of white blossomed 
clover. 

“Brown junior's got to eat his hat.” 
whispered Backstraw. 

The ice broken, Mr. Stoneman gradually 
let himself go until he was almost as busy as- 
the boys, but very very different were the 
botanical specimens he collected. Except 
the single root of clover and a few scraps of 
trefoil and sanfoin, none of his specimens 
could be correctly termed “rabbit's meat.”' 
The boys on the contrary ignored everything 
else. They staffed their pockets to bursting 
point and filled the crow'ns of their bats. 
Brown junior made a speciality of wild 
vetches, gathering no other plant. Backstraw 
burden^ himself with milky sowthistles, 
and sighed for lettuces and parsley, young 
carrots and turnips— he knew all the rabbit’s 
tit-bits. Frank Smith gave almost undivided 
attention to tender shoots of clover, white 
blossomed and red. Tiny Tompkins, whose 
sisters kept canaries, diligently sought chick- 
weed and groundsel, filling his pockets with 
a variety of small plants gathered in mistake. 
Had he come across a snail or two, those also 
might have gone into his pockets. Being a 
London boy he knew that chickweed. 
groundsel, and snails were good for singing 
birds, why not for rabbits ? 

Presently Mr. St,)neman sat down on a 
mossy bank and gathered the boys round 
him. He had a handkerchief full of speci¬ 
mens, and much to say about them. The 
lecture he delivered—too long to give here— 
was very interesting, all things considered, 
and the boys listened with well simulated 
attention. But the thoughts of one and all 
were with Rackstraw’s rabbit. It wanted 
food, they knew, and they were eager to feed 
it. Their position resembled that of the 
doctor'whose patient was dying for want of 
medicine which he feared he would be unable 
to administer in time ; the bottle had stuck 
in his pocket. 

When Mr. Stoneman ceased talking the 
bays sprang to their feet, eager to be off. 
Alas ! their instructor in botany had not 
done with them. 

“ Sl.iy-stay! ” he cried. “I wish to 
examine the plants you have collected.” 

His steely voice cut the boys to the 
lie.art. 

“ The rabbit ’ll bo dead,” muttered Rack- 
straw, iTSPuting himself with Oriental resig¬ 
nation touching to witness. A Turk might 
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have said "Kismet”; Eackstraw murmured 
‘‘ Oh, hang it! ” 

Mr. Stoneman addressed him. " I will look 
at your specimens first.” 

The suggester of the botanical course felt 
and looked uneasy. 

He emptied his pockets, he emptied his 
hat, in the hope that something to lend 
variety to bis collection would be found. 

There was nothing but leaves and stalks of 
sowthistles. 

Mr. Stoneman stared, then turned the heap 
over. Sowthistles, only sowthistles. 

"You are a strange boy,” he said. " You 
have collected one plant only. 1 won't tell 
you anything about it. Take the rubbish 
away.” 

Eackstraw obeyed in double quick time. 

"Now, Smith,” Mr. Stoneman resumed, 
" let me see what you have found.” 

Slow-going Frank sheepishly emptied a 
pocket of clover. 

Mr. Stoneman looked puzzled. Well be 
might. 

" Anything else? ” 

Frank emptied another pocket of clover. 

" Is that sdl ? 

" T-es, sir." 

“Another extraordinary botanist. Or is 
it the result of a sort of colour—1 mean plant- 
blindness ? Eackstraw can see only thistles; 
your vision is confined to clovers. As I have 
already told you about them, you may take 
away your specimens.” 

Brown junior’s collection of wild vetches 
was next inspected. Mr. Stoneman looked 
even more puzzled. 

" Three boys afflicted with plant-blindness 
~ah! ” A thought had evidently struck him 
bard. "If this were the first day of April 
I could understand your singular conduct. 
We will return home.” 

Sterner and more ramroddy than ever was 
the second master as he conducted his charges 
back to Hertford House. The boys were 
extraordinarily sedate. They conversed in 
whispers, with many sidelong glances at Mr. 
Stoneman. 

" He's smelt a rat,” said Frank Smith. 

“ He's more likely smelt a rabbit,” rejoined 
Eackstraw. 

"Not he,” said Brown senior. “It’s my 
belief he thinks we’ve pretended to be in¬ 
terested in botany to make a fool of him.” 

Precisely the second master's thought, 
though he would not admit the possibility 
of such a venturesome proceeding. He had 


never met the boy who dared take a liberty 
with him. He did not oi>eu his mouth 
during the walk home, that is, not to speak. 
But judging by his preoccupied demeanour, 
he thought a good deal; and if his expres¬ 
sion meant anything, his reflections were 
portentous. 

Of course the boys carried their botanical 
specimens to Hertford House, concealing 
them as well as they were able. 

Arrived there, they lost no time in visiting 
Eackstraw’s rabbit. They found it still 
alive, and ravenously hungry. It devoured a 
huge quantity of green food of one kind or 
another. 

" It must have some exercise now,” said its 
owner, “ or it will die of the tod. How's it 
to be managed ? ” 

" We can’t take it out of doors, it's sure to 
be seen,” said Brown senior. “ We'll have to 
smuggle it upstairs, let it run about all night, 
and bring it down in tbe morning.” 

" Capital! ” cried Eackstraw. " I wish the 
little beast was safe at home though,” he 
added moomfully. 

The white rabbit had become s white ele¬ 
phant. Eackstraw’s repentance, however, 
was rather late. 

That night the rabbit was secretly con¬ 
veyed upstairs, wrapped in a blazer that 
chanced to hang in the box-room. A supply 
of green food accompanied it. 

“ There's plenty of room for exercise here,” 
said Eackstraw. The chamber occupied by 
himself and seven other boys was a very large 
one. 

The food was placed in a corner, and the 
rabbit given its freedom. It moved rather 
stiffly at first, cramped with its long confine¬ 
ment, but it soon began to skip about in great 
glee, thumping the floor with its hind legs 
after tbe manner of the frisky coney. 

" That’ll have to be stopped,” said Brown 
senior. " We're just over Stoneman’s study.” 
He got out of b^. So did the other boys. 
But Eackstraw’s rabbit had suffered too much 
in confinement to allow itself to be caught 
easily. 

It rushed about, now under this bed, 
now that, thumping tbe floor louder than 
ever. The excited boys dashed after it, 
oblivious of the fact that they made more 
noise than would a warren full of rabbits. 

" Now, Smith, you have him 1 Pen him 
up in the comer I 

"He's going your way, Eackstraw! Look 
out 1 Now—now ! ” 


" Butterfingers ! What did you let him go 
for?” 

"Boys! What's all this? Whatever are 
you doing? ” 

Once more the best Sheffield steel voice 
cut the youngsters to tbe quick. Mr. Stone¬ 
man stood in the doorway. He carried the 
bull’s-eye lantern he bore on his “ All right 
here ? ” rounds. 

Backstraw’s rabbit took advantage of the 
cessation of hostilities to scamper across the 
room in search of a safer hiding place. It 
reached the beam of light thrown by the 
lantern, and there stopped, reared on its hind 
legs, and stared. 

Mr. Stoneman also stalred. He almost 
dropped the lantern. 

" A rabbit 1 Tbe doctor shall hear of 
this. Whose is it?” 

" Mine, sir, ” faltered Eackstraw. Hov 
penitent be felt, to be sure. 

" Yours, is it ? Dear me ! ” 

That moment a weight was lifted off the 
second master's mind. No deep-laid plot had 
been entered into to poke fun at his botanical 
acquirements. There was no insubordinate 
spirit abroad. The boys had not schemed 
to make a fool of him as he tbou^t; they 
merely wanted food for a rabbit. Hr. Stone¬ 
man recovered bis self-respect. So pleased 
was he that he actually laughed. Some of tbe 
trembling youngsters had never heard him 
laugh before. It sounded pleasantly in tbeii 
ears. 

" If you will promise to send that rabbit 
home to-morrow, Eackstraw,” the second 
master continued, " I will use my own 
discretion with regard to informing tbe 
doctor.” 

Eackstraw promised, gladly enough. 

Tbe rabbit left bis box in Hertford House 
for its old comfortable butch as per promise. 
Frank Smith, who sometimes wrote what he 
was pleased to call poetry, mode a verse 
about it. It is poor stuff, perhaps, but 
Frank did his best. 

Rookstraw'fl ebama tbej were not beaten 
With Dr. Branton's sticl:: 

Rackstraw's mbblt was not eaten. 

For Stonenian is a brick ! ” 

It will be perceived that the rhymes are 
excellent: Beaten, eateo ; stick, brick. .\ny 
attempt to improve them would be painting 
the lily. 




WHAT I SAW OF THE SLAVE TBADE. 

3y a Lieotenant E.N., 

Author of " Charlie Wytidhamf etc. 


S rxcE 1834, when slavery was abolished in 
the English colonies and dependencies, 
and since it has been abolished in America, 
it has flourished to a more or less degree on 
the cast coast of Africa, in Persia. Zanzibar, 
Pemba, Madasgascar, and other islands situ¬ 
ated off the east coast. Formerly the chief 
trade was carried on between the west coast 
and America, and the sea voyage, being so 
much longer than it is at present, was attended 
with many more hardships to the unfortunate 
victims who formed the cargo of the many 
ships trafficking in human flesh and blood. 
These ships were very often well-found .ships, 
manned by Europeans, who then looked on 
the trade as a very lucrative and justifiable 
one. Nowadays the only vessels employed in 
the trade arc " dliows,” manned by Arabs, 
and it is tlic duty of all English mcn-of-war 
stationed in East African waters to stop and 
search all suspicious “dhows,” when if any 


PART I. 

slaves are discovered the "dhow” is confis¬ 
cated and burnt, the slaves are freed, and the 
Arabs and owner of the dhow (if tbe latter can 
be discovered) are sent to prison in Zanzibar. 

Pemba, an island about which I intend to 
speak more particularly in this paper, is situ¬ 
ated some thirty miles from the African coast, 
thirty miles north of Zanzibar; it is about 
thirty miles long and fifteen broad, surrounded 
on the west side by reefs which extend some 
five miles from the shore on the south 
part of the island, and about 200 to 800 
yards from the shore in the north. Every 
hero and there in these reefs are gaps or 
narrow passages through which a ship can 
enter, and once inside the reefs deep water is 
found. The east coast is almost unapproach¬ 
able owing to the nature of the coast, there 
being no shelter, and through its being 
exposed to the whole fury of the Indian 
Ocean. The north and south coasts are 


somew'hat similar to the east coast, so that 
nearly all “dhows” coming to Pemba enter 
through the gaps on the west coast. 

The island is very fertile and covered with 
clove-trees; cloves being the chief produce 
of the island. Picking cloves is very 
unhealthy work, and the average life of a 
slave employed in doing so is only about 
twenty-five years; the cloves are very valuable, 
and must be picked quickly before they rot 
on the trees, so that there is a constant 
demand for slaves, which the Arab dealer? 
endeavour to supply by going over to the 
mainland, where they either buy or kidnap 
often twenty or thirty slaves ; sometinu-? 
they get together as many as eighty or a 
hundred, and those they fry to get over to 
the island in safety. 

The way these slaves are got together is sr. 
some cases rather curioiw. Sometimes when 
the parents on the coast are in want of money 
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they will sell their children to a dealer, a 
slave being worth say 120 rupees (a rupee 
is worth at present about Is. ’Ad.), which 
Is a good deal of money to these people. 
Another favourite way is for a “ friend ” to 
ask a child to come for a walk with him, and 
when on their way they come across an Arab 
dealer by appointment. But as a rule the 
slaves are brought from many hundred or even 
a thousand miles up country, where the Arabs 
have made a raid on a village, and surprising 
it at night made all the villagers prisoners. 
These are then marched down to the coast in 
irons, and flogged if they do not march fast 
enongh; many of them drop on the way 
through fatigue, when they are left to perish, 
the rest being hurried on by forced marches 
80 as to be as little expense as possible to the 
dealers before being put into the market. 
Then, again, after a war in the interior 
the dealers buy all. the captives. The 
natives are powerless against the Arabs, as 
not only do they naturally fear them, having 
been accustomed to be ruled over by them for 
years, but besides, the Arabs are well-armed 
with rifles, whilst the natives have nothing 
but their bows and arrows and spears. 

WTien the slaves arrive on the coast they 
are confined in a large pen until an oppor¬ 
tunity arrives for embarking them ; tliey are 
then huddled into a confined space in the 
“ dhows,” with little water and still less food, 
and if the dhow happens to be detained at 
sea longer than was at first intended, either 
through endeavours to escape our cruisers or 
through stress of weather, and the water ^ 
runs out, the majority are thrown overboard 
so as to ensure landing a few alive. 

When a dhow has a large cargo of slaves, 
if chased the Arabs make a fight for it; when 
only a few they tell the slaves that if the 
white men catch them they will eat them, 
which, strange to say, is believed in the 
majority of cases, so that when a dhow is 
boarded by a man-of-war’s boat and there 
happen to be a few slaves on board, however 
badly they may have been treated they will 
do anything rather than confess themselves 
to be slaves, and pretend to be part of the 
dhow’s crew. If a dhow is close to the land 
when she is chased, and there is no other 


way of escaping, the Arabs will rim her ashore 
and make the slaves ewim to land, where they 
bide themselves securely in the thick bush 
where it is almost impossible to discover 
them, and display the utmost terror if they 
happen to be caught by the white men. 

The method of procedure of the English 
cruisers to prevent this nefarious tralllc to 
Pemba is for a ship to proceed there and 
establish a dep6t on one of the outlying 
small islands where the boats can come to 
replenish their provisions, ammunition, 
stores, coal, medical comforts, etc. She then 
leaves four or five boats and proceeds on to 
Zanzibar, where she remains quietly at anchor 
for a month or so, when she once more pro¬ 
ceeds to Pemba to see how the boats arc 
getting on and to take charge of any slaves 
or Arabs that may have been captured, or 
perhaps relieve the crews in some of the 
boats. She then takes any dhows that have 
been captured to Zanzibar, where they are 
condemned and burnt; they are not allowed 
to be sold. 

The duty of the boats left behind at the 
island of Pemba is to prevent any dhow 
communicating with the island until she has 
been searched; this is rendered comparatively 
easy owing to the configuration of the land, 
as each boat takes a gap and intercepts all 
the dhows as they enter. 

The boats, as a rule, arc either launches, 
pinnaces, cutters, gigs, or whalers, according 
to the size of the ship ; only the larger ships 
carrying launches and pinnaces. A cutter is 
an open boat about 30 feet long and of about 
6 feet beam, with no cabin or shelter of any 
kind except an awning to keep the sun and 
dew off, and a thicker awning to spread in 
rainy weather. 

A cutter carries either a 7-pounder muzzle- 
loading gun or a machine gun in the bow, 
and is manned by about eight bluejackets, a 
marine and an interpreter, besides the officer, 
so that it can be imagineiL there is not much 
room in u boat of this size to spare ; all the 
men are armed with rifics or revolvers and 
cutlasses. 

Towards the end of 1887, H.M.S. Hcsjicrits, 
then stationed at Zanzibar, received ortler;; to 
proceed to Pemba to drop her boats for 


cruising purposes. She was a sloop of abost 
070 tons, carrying a crew of 120 men. three 
lieutenants, and one sub-lieutenant, besides 
her commander, doctor, paymaster, and 
engineer. She had not long before receiving 
these orders arrived at Zanzibar from the 
Mauritius and Comoro Islands, and this was 
to be the first experience of her crew in slave 
cruising, so consequently no little excitement 
was felt by her officers and men when one 
morning the little sloop weighed anchor and 
proceeded slowly out of the Northern Pass 
towards the island of Pemba. For days 
beforehand preparations bad been going on 
on board; boats being got ready for cruising 
purposes, swords and cutlasses sharpened, 
lists of articles necessary to be token being 
mode out, etc. 

Captain Brownlow, the commander of the 
Hesperus, had decided to leave the entter in 
charge of Lieut. Sinclair, and the gig and 
whaler in charge of Sub-Lieut. Morrisey, and 
hod given orders that the two smaller boats 
were not to separate to any great distance, 
so that they would always be able to render 
one another assistance in case of neces.sity. 

The HesjKrus dropped anchor in Chaki 
Chaki Bay in the afternoon, and the rest of 
that day was spent in establishing a dep<^t 
on the island of Funyi, the small isle situ¬ 
ated inside Kokota Island, which separates 
the Uvinji and Kokota gaps. This was chosen 
on account of a nice sandy beach on the 
southern part of the isle where the boats 
could be Iwached and cleaned, and also on 
account of some deserted huts in the centre 
of it where provisions, ammunition, etc., 
could be stored, and where any slaves that 
might be captured could be kept until such 
time as the ship returned to convey tlicm to 
Zanzibar. 

Next morning, having parted company 
with her boats, the Uespents returned to- 
Zanzibar, whilst the boats proceeded to their 
cruising ground. Lieut. Sinclair in the entter 
took the Eimju and Fundu gaps, whilst Sub- 
Lieut. Morrisey in the whaler, with the gig. 
watched the Uvinji and Kokota gaps, there 
being another ship’s boat watching the 
southern part of the island. 

(r» bt eonlinued.) 
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Hoo 1 This is 
a regular case 
of hide-and* 
seek. Wilson; 
or rather a 
case of bide 
and never 
find! ” 
“Find? 
I’ve found 
something, 
and no mis¬ 
take-twenty 
thorns as long 
as a bayonet 
and as sharp as a needle ! 
Whj. my clothes are 
regularly pinned on to 
roc all over! I shall 
have to go to bed with 
them on, if I ever do go 
to bed again 1 ” 

“ Well, I wish my 
clothes wtre pinned on 
to me, for they’re pretty nearly tom from my 
back—and we haven't seen a single hoof of 
game yet 1 ” 

“Patience, myn goot vrients; you wait 


A COHBAT OF GIANTS. 

ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AFRIC.\. 


By David Keb. 

von minute, you zee someting! ” said the 
third white man of the party, a stolid Dutch 
Boor from the border of the Transvaal, who 
had been listening with a smile of quiet 
amusement to the grumblings of hU im¬ 
patient English comrades. “Dc tog know 
more as de mandis time—zee how Tom look!” 

And in fact, just as he spoke, “Tom ”— 
a magnificent hunting.dog of South-.4frican 
breed, which had begun to show signs of 
great excitement—suddenly darted off. with 
a low whine of intense eagerness, into the 
depths of the jungle through the skirts of 
which the three hunters had been struggling 
painfully for more than an hour past. 

The stout Dutchman un.slung his huge 
roer (smooth-bore gun) with a business-like 
air—Captain Wilson and his friend Mr. flail 
cocked their breech-loaders—and the eiglit 
or nine native followers who fomicd the vanlc 
and file of this miniature army closed up 
hastily in order to be ready for any game 
that might present itself. Practised hunters 
though they all were, it was a somewhat 
trying moment for them all; for, while sure 
that “ big game ” of some kind was in front 
of them, they were quite uncertain what ii 
might be. A lion—an elephant—a leopard — 


a rhinoceros—a gang of larking Kafirs with 
poisoned spears—each and all of these were 
more than probable in such a region; and, 
unable to see a yard before them amid this 
black unending cobweb of bristling thorns 
and matted boughs, they could only hold 
their guns in readiness and wait till the 
unseen game (whatever it might prove to be) 
should break cover. 

They did not wait long. All of a sudden 
there issued from the thickets into which 
the dog had vanished a sharp, angry barking 
that told its own story. Tlien it suddenly 
changed to a bowl of terror, half-drowned by 
a horrible snarling yell, which the veteran 
hunters at once recognised as the cry of a 
hungry leopard ; and the next moment poor 
“Tom” came bursting headlong through 
tlie bushes, flying for his life from tlie rash 
of the largest leopard that the two English¬ 
men had ever seen 1 

Boused by the peril of his favourite, Mr. 
Hart sprang forward with levelled rifle ; but 
ere he could get clear of the tangled bushes 
that obstructed his aim, the end had come. 
With one mighty bound the monster reached 
hi-s prey, and a single crunch of those terrible 
jaws made an end of poor old Tom. 
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Enraged at the cruel fate of his trust; dog, 
Mr. Hart took a stead; aim at the destroyer, 
and let tl;; but just as he pulled the trigger 
his foot slipped, and he fell sprawling on his 
back, his gun going off harmlessly in the 
air. It was a lucky fall for him, however, for 
it came just in time to save him from being 
shot dead by one of his own native retainers, 
who, startled by the leopard’s sudden charge, 
all let tly their pieces at once, without caring 
much in what direction they pointed them. 

iiiit the brave old dog was destined to be 
speedily and surely avenged. Ere Captain 
Wilson (who was a few paces in the rear) 
had time to hro, there came a crash amid 
the thickets as if an express-train was break¬ 
ing through them—a harsh, shrill, unearthly 
noise was heard, like fifty cracked trumpets 
all blowing at once— and out from the matted 
scrub burst a monstrous elephant, close to 
the spot where the leopard lay crouching 
over his victim. 

At sight of this new foe, the great cat gave 
a threatening snarl, and drew itself together 
for a spring. But ere that spring could be 
made, the elephant's ponderous trunk fell 
right upon it with a sickening crunch, like 
the sound made by the crust of a snow-drift 
when giving way beneath a heavy tread; and 
in a moment more the forest-king's mighty 
tusks were plunged through and through the 
leopard's writhing body, literally pinning it 
to the earth. 

Mcnnwliilc the Captain—who, with all his 
grumbling, was a hunter to the very finger¬ 
tips—had sprung forward eagerly at the 
dazzling pro.spect of “ bagging ” a full-grown 
elephant, and was just taking a sure aim at 
the giant, when Klaas Janssen seized his 
hand and sputtered out, in an excited jumble 
of Dutch, Kafir, and broken English : 

“No fire, Mynheer, no fire! oder skellum 
in bush—you keep still, you zee sport! ” 

For a moment the Captain looked angry at 
being baulked in this way; but, knowing the 
Boer’s wonderful skill as a hunter, he thought 
it best to take his advice, and waited with no 
small curiosity to see what would come next. 


What did come next was a second crash¬ 
ing and snapping amid the bushes, as loud 
as that which had heralded the appear¬ 
ance of the elephant. The tangled boughs 
shook and parted with a loud crackle, and 
forth came, with a deep grunting snort, the 
huge shapeless head and vast, clumsy, 
brownish-black body of a gigantic keitloa, or 
two-horned rhinoceros 1 

The unlooked-for intrusion of this for¬ 
midable rival manifestly irritated the ele¬ 
phant, which uplifted its trunk menacingly 
in the air, flapped its huge ears angrily, and 
trumpeted louder than ever. Nor was the 
rhinoceros a whit more peaceable ; it snorted 
fiercely, and showed unmistakable signs of 
meaning mischief. 

The three white men, who had warily 
drawn back behind a thick clump of bushes, 
saw what was coming, and watched with 
absorbing interest the combat of giants 
which war plainly just about to begin. 

The two monsters, as they stood facing 
each other, made a very striking picture. 
The elephant, towering far above his un¬ 
gainly enemy, his huge curved tusks shining 
like sword-blades, his mighty fore-foot stamp¬ 
ing the ground angrily, his uplifted trunk 
swaying backward and forward like the 
arm of a boxer; the rhinoceros, low, squat, 
uinvieiily, a pci feet model of solid and clumsy 
strenglli, with his small eye glowing like a 
live coal, and his horn-tipped snout moving 
re.stlc.ssly to and fro. 

Bach of the two combatants seemed to 
feel that he had met a formidable foe; and 
instead of rushing blindly at each other, 
they nianii-uvred for a few moments as warily 
and skiiiully as two wrestlers “working 
round ’ for the final close. Twice the 
“rhino," with an agility truly amazing in so 
clumsy a beast, tried to move round and 
strike the elephant's flank; and twice the 
latter, with a nimbleness equally surprising, 
foiled him by a sudden turn, and met him 
as before with the points of his ready tusks. 

But this fencing could not lost, and the 
first to brcalv the laws of the gome was the 




■ 0 you know 
that once 
there were 
monkeys in 
Eir;-’land ? 
,1; was a 
I very, very long 
time ago — so 
long ago that 
we cannot tell 
how many 
centuries have passed 
since those far-off 
days. 

It was in days long 
before men bad ap¬ 
peared, at a period when the beds which 
we call London clay were being formed. In 
n sandy stratum of the same formation fossil 
remains of monkcj.s have been found in the 
jiarish of Kingston in Suffolk. The remains 
me very suniil. The larger is only a frag¬ 
ment of the right side of the jaw, with 
one tooth in it; the other a single tooth. 

And yet Professor Owen was able to tell 
from these teeth and the fragment of jaw- 
bone that they had belonged to monkeys. 
Not only did he prove this bo as to leave no 
possible shadow of doubt, but he was also 
able to Itll to what family of monkeys 
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the teeth bad belonged. All this may seem 
very wonderful to those who do not under¬ 
stand the science the rules of which the 
Professor followed, but it shows us what 
wonderful results can eventually be obtained 
by the student who devotes years to patient 
labour and minute investigation. 

But it is not my intention lo write about 
those ancient monkeys which lived in the 
land now called England, nor do I intend to 
notice many of the most interesting species 
of the Simian race. 

We must pass by the gorillas, about which 
strange stories have been told ever since the 
days (many centuries n.c.) of the brave 
Carthaginian sailor Hanno, who mistook 
them for the women of wild and savage black 
races ; nor may wc delay with the orang utan, 
the wild man of the Bornean Woods, who 
shares with the gorilla the honour of being 
the subject of many wonderful tales which 
are perhaps mote wonderful than true. 

In that interesting book which so many of 
us have read, “ The Gorilla Hunters,’’ we 
learned much about these most powerful apes; 
and in the “ Orchid Seekers,” which appeared 
last year in the “ B.O.P,,” there were frequent 
references to the orang uton. 

We must, however, now pass these by, and 
many others too. because the subject of this 


elephant. Growing impatient, he suddenly 
made a terrific plunge with his left tusk at 
his foe’s huge barrel-like bod;; but the 
other, with a quick movement, avoided the 
blow (which only grazed his shoulder), and 
flew in at the assailant's undefended flank 
with all his might. 

Down came the elephant's trunk with a 
blow that would have snapped a thick log 
like sealing-wax; but it fell obliqnely, and 
slid off almost without effect from the vast 
sloping side of the charging assailant. In a 
moment more, one might; thrust buried 
the fatal horn in the vitals of the elephant. 
The stricken giant uttered a hoarse scream, 
tried in vain to strike an answering blow, 
and then, after reeling dizzily to and fro for 
an instant, rolled over on his side with the 
crash of a falling mountain. 

But now Captain Wilson’s eagerness could 
no longer be controlled, and he fired point- 
blank at the bulky head of the victor. 

The ball, however, only inflicted a wound 
which sutliced to enrage without disabling 
the savage brute ; and with a fierce snort ot 
mingled pain and fury, it came charging 
right down upon the clump from which the 
shot had issued. But just then the Boer, 
with the cool courage of a true Dutchman, 
took a steady aim at one of the short pillar- 
like limbs that supported the monster’s vast, 
clumsy body, and hit it fair and full; and as 
the huge beast stumbled heavily forward, Mi. 
Hart's unerring rifle made an end of it with 
a sure shot in the vital point just behind the 
shoulder. 

•‘Well,” cried the Captain, eyeing the 
fallen monsters admiringly, “ this has been a 
regular cose of ‘ The bouse that Jack built.' 
This is the man that shot the rhino, that 
gored the elephant, that pinned the leopard, 
that killed the dog, that ran through the 
jungle, that lay near the lake that Speke 
found 1 ” 

“ Ah, it’s no laughing matter 1 ” said Hart 
sadly. “We’ve made a fine bag, but I'd 
rather have missed it all than have lost poor 
old Tom!" 


Me. 

paper is Indian monkeys which I have 
myself seen, and which arc connected with 
some of the earliest recollections of my life. 

It is wise to make a restriction of this sort, 
for otherwise we might be tempted to wander 
too far. There are so many interesting 
varieties of Indian monkeys, such as the 
Mah& of Ceylon, the Great Wanderoo, bear- 
like in appearance, which dwells in the deep 
woods of the most remote parts of the island, 
and which is called the Maha because of its 
size, for Maha in the Sanscrit language 
means great. But I have never sei-n a 
Maha, so. with some other Indian monkejf. 
he also may be passed over. 

There is' one monkey most common m 
India which every visitor to the country bas 
seen—the sacred monkey. Sacred monkeys 
vary’ in size and have two chief features-a 
small thumb, and a long tail which hangs 
down and does not curl up. 

There are two kinds of monkeys: monkeys 
with pouches in their cheeks, in which they 
can store food for future use, and monkeys 
with no pouches, but with curious stomachs 
in which thev can store more food then is 
immediately required. The sacrod monkey 
is of the latter class. 

It seems very strange that of all amm^ 
the monkey should be an object of worship. 
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How it came to pass that a peopie so intelli¬ 
gent as the Hindus, and containing many 
deep thinkers, should worship the ape, is a 
mystery. Perhaps the solution lies in the 
fact that the Brahmans found a tribe who 
worshipped monkeys (as being the animal 
most like man), and absorbed the worship of 
the tribe into their own system, in order to 
incorporate monkey worshippers within their 
numl^r. It was by a like process that 
Buddhism was driven out of India (or almost 
driven out); the Brahmans having taken the 
founder of Buddhism as one of their gods. 

If you ask a Hindu why he worships the 
monkeys he will tell you a long story, which 
as well as being long is a beautiful story, and 
that is more than many long stories are. 

He will tell you how the great hero-god 
Rama was driven from his kingdom into an 
exile which was shared by his wife Seeta, 
than whom no more perfect picture of true 
womanhood is presented in all profane liters- 
tare. He will tell you how Seeta was stolen 
by the demon king of Ceylon ; and how, when 
Kama had learned the place of her captivity 
from the king of the vultures, he went to the 
land of the great mountains (the Himalayas) 
and besought help from the monkey king. 
He will tell you how the monkey king gave 
him Hanuman, the mighty monkey prince 
and warrior, and a vast army; and how 
Kama conquered the demon king and rescued 
Seeta by the aid of Hanuman and his 
monkey soldiers. 

Such is the outline of the story of the 
great epic, the Itamayana, the details of 
which are Mled with noble examples of chaste 
purity, devoted self-sacrifice, and true heroism. 

Monkeys are venerated (says the Hindu) 
because of the help they gave to the gods, 
and Hanuman their prince is worshipped as 
a god. Images of him are very common, and 
you may always know him by his tail, which 
is fashioned in relief on the back of the image. 

These sacred monkeys are to be found in 
every great Hindu city—and very mischievous 
they are, constantly pilfering and inflicting 
loss upon the inhabitants, sometimes even 
tearing off tiles and throwing them into the 
street. 

I had an experience once of their ways. 
Delhi, the city in which I lived, was not in¬ 
fested with sacred monkeys like Hindu cities 
such as Benares or Muttra. It is a Moham¬ 
medan city, and the followers of the Prophet 
of Islam when they held rule were not famous 
for tolerating other religions systems. But 
we did have monkeys ^1 the same, though 
life would have been unbearable in the 
quarter in which I lived hod there been as 
many as I have seen elsewhere. 

My chief experience of the mischief they 
can work was by finding on my return one 
day from my morning’s work, that the 
monkeys hod eluded the vigilance of my 
servants and entered the house. Fortunately 
our head servant was a man deservedly 
trusted, and it was he who ejected them be¬ 
fore much damage had been done. The 
mosquito curtains on my bed were tom to 
shreds, and a book or two bore witness to the 
vigour with which a monkey can tear what 
he gets into his hands, but my photographs 
baltied them. I had several photographs, 
carte and cabinet size, on my table and 
mantelpiece, in those charming little frames 
which are so common, which simply protect 
the photograph by a piece of plate glass, and 
enable it to be placed in an upright position. 

The routed monkeys carried two of these 
with them in their flight, and in the safety 
of a tree top the captors did their best to 
tear them, bat without success. 

Possibly had they been given time and 
been left unmolest^, teeth and nails would 
eventually have been too much for the stiff 
mounts of the i^otograph; but one of our 


boys, who bad learnt to shy on the cricket 
field, let them have it hot with stones, and 
the photographs were hurled back uninjured, 
the back rests of the frames alone being 
wrenched off. I was surprised to find the 
glass unbroken, for they had been thrown 
from a height of twenty-five to thirty 
feet. 

But this is a very slight instance of their 
powers of mischief. It is really the country 
folk who suffer most. The cultivators of the 
land will not, as a matter of religion, drive 
away the monkeys from their crops, and it is 
a sad thing to see whole fields desolated, and 
much hardship, tending almost to ruin in 
seme cases, caused by tbeir superstitious 
feeling, for which, even though we may de¬ 
plore its effects, we cannot but reverence the 
poor sufferers. 

One of the most vivid recollections of my 
earliest years centres round a monkey. At 
that time, some twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years ago, we lived at Cherra Punji in the 
Khosi Hills of Assam, a place famed as 
possessing the greatest known annual rainfall 
in the world. Outside our picturesque bunga¬ 
low, under the shade of a few trees in the 
corner of the compound, were a few monkeys, 
kept as pets for us children. Each monkey 
had a box at the top of a pole into which he 
could retire, and the ring to which his chain 
was fastened enabled him to climb up and 
down freely. 

We used to visit the monkeys daily, or 
rather several times a day, but from one we 
had to keep clear, for it was very cross. Judge 
then of the consternation that prevailed when 
the cross one broke loose and invaded the 
bungalow. 

The staff of servants attached to an Indian 
family is always large, and where (as in our 
case) there were several small children, ad¬ 
ditional servants bad to be engaged. There 
was a scene of groat confusion. The ayahs 
in their picturesque costumes fled from the 
face of the monkey. Mulack Chand, the 
children's special bearer (still, I rejoice to 
think, in the family service), was doubtless 
herding us, and the butler was busied in 
organising everybody cise’s efforts, while he 
himself did nothing, as befits an Indian but¬ 
ler's dignity and position. 

Suddenly there was a loud piercing scream. 
The monkey, enraged by the chivying process 
to which be was being subjected, had fastened 
in bis flight on my sister’s leg. He held on 
like grim death, and was with difficulty re¬ 
moved, leaving a wound of which the mark 
will ever remain. 

Monkeys can be wicked, but I have often 
thought that the name has sometimes been 
given undeservedly, and that the “ wicked¬ 
ness ’’ is more due to high spirits, with a love 
of teasing, so often found in us boys even 
after we have become “old boys’’ of the 
grown-up order. 

Let me tell you of Tumbe—of all monkeys 
the roost pleasant companion and friend, and 
yet bearing a terribly bad name as a wicked 
monkey, which indeed, to tell the truth, he 
laid himself open to by his acts. 

Tumbe (whose name means dear little 
brother) dwelt in the hills of Travancore, and 
I spent a month with his master. On the 
day of my arrival I woe brought to make 
friends with Tumbe. 

“ He has bitten every coolie who came 
within reach,” said my host. “ He will bite 
you too if he thinks you fear him, but you 
must make friends, or else all chance of your 
having a good time is up." 

Encouraging, wasn’t it? Tumbe was 
fastened to a corner post of the verandah, 
and on each side of him were two other 
monkeys, Chinna Tumbe (dear little brother) 
and Tumb&chi (dear little sister). To these 
three my host was wont to turn for com¬ 


panionship In his lonely life, and be was re¬ 
paid by a warm affection. 

I was introduced to Tumbe, a fairly large 
specimen of his class. He eyed me suspici¬ 
ously, and it was considered advisable that I 
should be with him alone. My host retired, 
and I armed myself with a plantain (I hear 
them called bananas over here) and advanced 
with as bold a presence as I could muster. 

I sat down on a stool within reach of the 
monkey and invited him to sit on my knee, 
holding out the fruit. 

When squatted on my knee his face was 
only a few inches from mine, and he showed 
a great inclination to frighten me. Every 
little while be would cease nibbling at the 
plantain, and turn with a loud “hoch” of 
simulated ferocity towards me. I kept on talk¬ 
ing to him (my heart meanwhile in my mouth), 
and Tumbe, after a comical look out of the 
corners of his eyes, would go on with his meal. 

Such times as we bad with these monkeys 
after the day’s work was done 1 They were 
let loose, and four of us would have a vigo¬ 
rous romp, the dear little sister being too shy 
to join us. Nothing could overcome her 
shyness, and nothing but her affection for 
Tumbe enabled us to recapture her. First 
of all Tumbe would be rcchained; and then 
Chinna Tumbe, after a little trouble caused 
by his sheer love of mischief and his wish 
to tease us; and then wc had to pursue 
Tumbachi. With loud screams she would 
fly at our approach, and at length rush into 
Tumbe’s arms. He would enfold her in his 
embrace, and utter loud “ hochs ” of anger, in 
this cose by no means simulated. 

Tumbe got into the store-room one day 
during my stay, and then there was a nice 
to-do. At last we got him, but he led us a 
long chase, for he knew that be had done 
wrong, and feared that he would receive well- 
merited chastisement when recaptured. 

Alas for poor Tumbe I Some time after¬ 
wards he ate some poison (bow he got it is 
not known), and his master was forced to 
shoot him in order to put him out of pain. 

But I pitied his master most, for he wrote 
in a way which showed that in losing Tumbe 
he felt he had lost a dear companion. 

The prettiest story about a time rronkey 
that I have ever heard is one of a little female 
monkey which, when it was only a fortnight 
old, fell into the bands of a forest officer. 

From the first be never attempted to chain 
it. It was encouraged to lire a natural life, 
spending its days amongst the trees nnder 
which its master’s tents were pitched. It 
became perfectly tame, and whenever it would 
hear the call: “ Sweetheart! Sweetheart 1" 
it would leave its brothers and sisters whose 
gambols it bad been sharing, and make its 
way to its hnman friend. 

It is most interesting in forest land to watch 
the behaviour of these playful animals. The 
old males will often descend to the lower 
branches and exhaust themselves in scolding 
the intruders into their domains ; and to sec 
a number of monkeys fly away is one of the 
most graceful of sights. They catch the 
branches with their tails, and swing to a dis¬ 
tant tree just like acrobats flying from swing¬ 
ing trapeze to swinging trapeze, and thus they 
make their way across a forest at great speed, 
and without ever descending to the ground. 

Even more graceful still is the flight of the 
flying squirrel, which may also be seen under 
similar conditions, it does not really fly, bnt 
uses its bat-like wings as a parachute. 
Ascending to the top of a tree it opens out its 
wings and sails downwards to the trunk of 
another tree some fifty feet away; then, 
closing its wings, it runs up to the tree-top 
to repeat the operation. 

A most interesting monkey in Travancore 
is the black monkey. It is the same species, 

I believe, as that to be found in great numbers 
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in the island of Java. It has a beautiful for 
which is highly prized, covered as it is with 
long hairs of jet black colour. 

My Travancore host has been able to 
present his lady friends with many valuable 
presents, such as rugs and capes and trim¬ 
mings made out of these exquisite skins. 
He has also been fortunate in seenring a 
skull which is the largest specimen of the 
kind on the hills, and which invariably 


excites admiring comments from the visitors, 
who cannot fail to see it in its prominent 
position on the centre of his mantelpiece. 

The Hindus consider it most unlucky to 
live in a place in which a monkey has been 
killed. The priest has to be consulted in 
some localities before a site is chosen for a 
new house, lest it might be such a place, and 
misfortune fall upon the builder. To see a 
dead monkey is also considered very unlucky. 


But dead monkeys are very rarely seen. 
There are too many jackals a^nt 'for a dead 
or even a dying monkey to have much chance 
of escaping from those unpleasant animals, 
but if unpUasaTit at the same time tueful as 
scavengers. 

Perhaps it is due to this latter circumstance 
that there should be a proverb extant which 
says :—“ He who sees a white cow or a dead 
monkey will live for ever.” 


BLIFKIHS OF BRAZEHFACE. 

By an Oxford Graduate, 

Author of "The Braitnfaa CAoi/," “A MemonbU AJfair tU Brateufae*” etc., etc. 



RATtMLESS, inoffensive son of man was 
Blifkins. He was one of those under¬ 
graduates who go through college without 
making many friends, and (as a rule) making 
no enemies; popular with the dons and 
patronised by the other nndergraduates ; at¬ 
tending regularly at lectures; rarely "knock¬ 
ing in ” after nine o'clock; and generally 
living a retired and solitary life in some 
sequestered part of the collie. 

Nobody in Brazenface knew much aboot 
Blifkins, except that he held a college exhibi¬ 
tion and had never missed a chapel. Indeed, 
except at Hall or in the lecture-room, Blifkins 
was very rarely seen. And when he did 
appear in the quadrangles, he always went 
at a jog-trot, a little peculiarity (due solely 
to nervousness) that caused much amnse- 
ment at Brazenface, and even gave rise to a 
saying, " When Blifkins walks,” expressive of 
some impossible or improbable contingency. 

Blifkins was not popular with his fellow 
undergraduates. He had neither social nor 
athletic qualifications in his favour. He was 
never known to sing a song or tell a good 
story, nor could he pull an oar or play cricket; 
and unless a man possessed one or other of 
these aooomplishments he could hardly expect 
to be popular at a college like Brazenface. 

But Blifkins’s unpopiUarity was really due 
to another cause. 

When the treasurer of the boating club 
had called upon him for a subscription, 
Blifkins said that as he did not boat he 
failed to see why he should subscribe. To 
on outsider such a contention may not seem 
unreasonable, but really Blifkins hod in his 
ignorance enounced a most heretical doctrine. 
A college boat-club is such an expensive in¬ 
stitution that it is absolutely necessary for 
every member of the college to pay a terminal 
subscription for its support. And the prestige 
of a college depending greatly on its position 
on the river, these subscriptions are rigorously 
exacted and as willingly paid. 

The treasurer, an outspoken individual, 


pointed this out to Blifkins in rather a blunt 
fashion. Blifkins resented his peremptory 
tone. He said he objected to the principle 
of a compulsory subscription. The treasurer 
argued with him, but in vain. Blifkins felt 
he was being coerced and remained obstinate. 
Finally he refused to pay any subscription, 
and the treasurer departed in high dudgeon. 

This mistake was fatal to Blifkins. It 
soon became known through the college that 
he had refused to subscribe to the boat-club, 
not on account of poverty (the only accepted 
excuse), but simply and solely because he did 
not boat. The result was inevitable. Blifkins 
soon obtained an unenviable notoriety. In 
Hall and at "coffee,” when the capabilities 
of the various freshmen were discussed, 
Blifkins' name was held up to the general 
scorn. He was denounced as a mean and 
unpatriotic " bounder,” and as a necessary 
consequence be was sent to Coventry—in a 
word Blifkins was " barred.” 

No punishment is more dreaded by an 
nndergraduate, and for a man of shy and 
sensitive temperament, like Blifkins, it was a 
terrible ordeal. None of the seniors left cards 
upon him, and as it is contrary to etiquette for 
a freshman to visit a senior, Blifkins could 
not call upon them. His fellow freshmen 
followed the example of the seniors, and 
Blifkins found he could not make a friend. 

First impressions are apt to be permanent. 
The first term passed; the second ; and still 
Blifkins encountered nought but cold looks 
in the qnadrangles. But he didn't appear to 
care, and seemed, indeed, quite indifferent. 
And it was this apparent independence, which 
only showed how much he felt his position, 
that caused his fellow-students to persist in 
their harsh conduct. 

Blifkins now was seen less and less about 
the college. He kept to bis rooms, and de¬ 
voted himself more than ever to his books— 
literally the only friends he bad—and these 
he read from early morning to the small 
hours of the night. One strong and uncon¬ 
querable purpose buoyed him up; he would 
ftoi be crushed, but would show his superiority 
to his cruel and cowardly persecutors. 

In every college there is some quiet and 
inoffensive roan who, differing from his fel¬ 
lows in his tastes and pleasures, but often 
superior to them in everything except phy¬ 
sical strength, is made a butt for the practical 
jokes of the more thoughtless members of 
the college. At Brazenface this unpleasant 
position was occupied by Blifkins. To take 
a “rise” out of Blifkins became quite a 
popular amusement with certain choice 
spirits, and after a bump supper or any other 
college festivity, Blifkins was subjected to 
downright persecution. 

Time after time his rooms were "ragged.” 
On more than one occasion he had been 
screwed up, and once he was dragged out of 
bed on a cold November night and forced to 


walk up and down the parapet oQtside his 
bedroom window. 

But here Blifkins’s opponents went a little 
too far. This last outrage reached the eus 
of the dons, who had long been wroth a; 
BHfkins's ill-treatment, without beingable to 
interfere in his behalf, for Blifkins never 
made any complaint. And this state of 
affairs bod been the more intolerable because 
Blifkins was a brilliant scholar, likely to win 
the highest honours, whilst his adversaries 
belonged to the " fast set,” and shed but little 
lustre upon Brazenface. 

But now the authorities were more than 
ever indignant, and there were alarming 
reports of the drastic measures they were 
about to take. For Blifkins was seriously ill. 
The neglect to which he had been so long 
subjected, culminating in that final act of 
indignity, his solitaipr life, overstudy, and a 
bitter feeling that his treatment was wholly 
undeserved, had produced their inevitable 
effect. He had completely broken down, and 
his condition was most critical. 

Nobody at first took much notice of the 
news that Blifkins was “ ffger.” Had it been 
the stroke of the eight or ^e captain of the 
cricket club, it would have been a very dif¬ 
ferent matter; bat being Blifkins, well—Bra¬ 
zenface merely shrugg^ its shonldera and 
supposed the “ poor beggar had been over¬ 
working.” But when a notice was ^ted up 
in ball to the effect that Mr. Blifkins being 
seriously ill, perfect quiet mast be preserved 
in the quadrangles, and a physician was 
sommoned from lA)ndon, and it was ru¬ 
moured that Blifkins in his delirium had 
been complaining of barbarous and inhuman 
cruelty, then not a few in Brazenface were 
troubled and apprehensive. 

As the news of Blifkins’ grave condition 
spread through the college, hostility towards 
him gradually died away. A reaction set in. 
and the nndergraduates spoke of him in 
terms of sympathy and regret. Then one 
man told how Blifkins had helped him t<> 
pass " Smalls" when failnre would havt- 
meant rustication; and another said that 
Blifkins once saved him from puniahmen; 
for some escapade of which Blifkins ^h^ 
been the victim, by taking the blame on his 
own shoulders ; and other kindly acts came 
to light which intensified the general feeling 
of remorse and self-reproach. 

But Blifkins grew worse. He never rallied, 
though when the fever and delirium subsided 
and the patient said he felt no pain, tbe 
watchers in the sick chamber thought the 
crisis was past. But the doctors knew from 
sad experience what this apparently favour¬ 
able symptom really meant, and they hell 
out no hope. 

It was summer term. The winner of the 
Craven—the blue ribbon of classical scholar¬ 
ship—had just been annonneed. The suc¬ 
cessful scholar was Blifkins of Brazenface- 
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The undergraduates thronged the quadrangles 
in a state of wild enthusiasm. Cheer after 
cheer rent the air, and, borne on the summer 
breeze, penetrated to the distant room where 
Blifkins lay. He was asleep, but the tumult 
roused him from his slumlwr, and he asked 
what it was. They told him, and a smile of 
contentment played upon his lips, and then, 


laying his head upon the pillow, he said he 
could sleep easier now. But the end was 
drawing near, and a little later, with the 
cheering still echoing in the old quadrangle, 
telling of success that came too late, and of 
appreciation too long delayed, BUfkins died. 

In obedience to filifkins's last request, the 


authorities took no steps to discover those who 
were really not a little responsible for his 
untimely fate. It was thought—and rightly 
— that they had learnt a lesson which would 
never be forgotten, and that the memory of 
him whom they had hounded to death con¬ 
stituted a pnnishment for more terrible and 
effectual than any the college could impose. 
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By Lieut.-Col. Lowis. 


I T was ray fate some years ago to be lo¬ 
cated in that most dismal of all stations, 
the subdivision of North Lnkbimpore in 
Assam. A considerable part of the subdivi¬ 
sion consists of a great network of streams. 
1 dare say the march of civilisation has by 
this time opened up and cleared a good por¬ 
tion of the land, but at the time I write of the 
greater part of the subdivision was dense 
jungle intersected by the said streams. 

In the beginning of the rains, when the 
monsoon first broke and the Brahmapootra 
came down in full flood, these streams, full 
to overflowing on their own account, were 
dammed hack by the volume of water in the 
main river, wdth the result that miles and 
miles of land were flooded. 

It was on one such occasion that my 
police inspector came and told me that some 
of the people wanted to get up a deer bunt, 
and asked if I would accompany them. I 
suggested that the flooded state of the 
country would rather interfere with a 
shooting expedition, and he then explained 
to me that the hunt was carried on in boats ; 
that tbe deer being driven out of the heavy 
jungle by the water were to be found in the 
open grass-lands where tbe water was 
shallow, and where when started they could 
be pursued by the boats. I thought it would 
be a new experience, so I agreed to go, and 
sent werd to M., a tea-planter, my only 
neighbour, to ask him if he would like to join. 

M. turned up next morning, and after 
breakfast we started. It was a comical turn¬ 
out for a hunting party, consisting of some 
twenty or twenty-five canoes, common dug- 
outs, each with three oarsmen, and most of 
them had an extra hand or two to assist 
with the deer. 

M. and I each had a separate canoe,'and my 
friend the police inspector was in another. 
1 also had in my boat my faithful henchman 
Bukbi, to load my guns, for it was before the 
days of breechloaders. My battery consisted 
of a 12-bore smooth-bore, which was a capital 
ball gun, and which 1 thought would do well 
for the deer at moderate range, with a single- 
horc rifle and a large heavy double rifle, which 
1 , fortunately as it tnrn^ out, took, in case 
we came across anything larger than deer. 

Though I hod travelled a good deal about 
tbe subdivisiou before, I never till that day 
thoroughly realised what an extremely 
watery domain it was. Wo went for some 
three hours without seeing much in the 
shape of dry land; sometimes our course 
was evidently down a stream, though there 
were no banks visible, sometimes right over 
rice-fields, and sometimes through tree- 
jungle. There was no need to follow the 
bondings of any streams, for we went straight 
across country. 

At last we arrived at an extensive gross 
plain where the water was quite shallow, and 
where it was supposed that the deer had 
taken refuge. The lino of boats opened out, 
and it was not long before a deer was afloat. 
My attention was, however, distracted from 
the deer by a loud splashing ahead of 
me, and on looking for tbe cause I saw a 


magnificent rhinoceros crossing about 150 
yards off. To exchange the smooth-bore for 
the heavy rifie was the work of a moment, 
and 1 was delighted to hear the bullet take 
effect. Tbe brute tossed his head and 
swerved off in the direction of M.’s boat, 
where it was equally warmly received, and 
it then passed l^tween us and plunged into 
the heavy wood jungle that skirted the grass 
plain. 

I was afraid we had lost our chance, for 
the natives have a horror of the rhinoceros, 
and are more afraid of it than o! a tiger even, 
and I thought it was doubtful if the boatmen 
would venture after the brute. I found how¬ 
ever that two of my men were game, as also 
the faithful Bukhi, and amongst them they 
screwed up tbe courage of the third boatman, 
and away we dashed into tbe jungle, leaving 
poor M. objurgating his boatmen, who all 
sternly refused to follow. 

We pushed on after Master Bhino, jpided 
by his splashing, and whenever tbe jungle 
cleared a bit and I could get a glimpse of the 
animal, I let drive a big bullet at him. 
Instead of going directly in rear the boat was 
kept a little to the right, and one of my 
snap-shots lodged a bullet somewhere about 
the lungs, for he began to wheeze and snort, 
and at last came to a dead stop. I had a 
clear view of him, apparently squatting on 
his hind legs, and I waited for some time in 
hopes that he would move and give me a 
better shot, but at last, as he did not seem 
inclined to move, I let drive my right barrel 
at him. 

There was no doubt about his moving 
then, and he was not long in covering the 
five-and-twenty yards or so that separated 
ns. He came along open-mouthed, and I 
emptied the left barrel right into bis month. 
I was standing at tbe prow of the canoe 
behind a tree, and I could feel tbe canoe jar 
as the brute came against the tree as he 
dropped to the shot. I looked back for the 
other rifle, and found myself the sole 
occupant of tbe canoe, my four valiant 
followers having each climbed the tree 
nearest to him. I crept along the canoe to 
get the rifle, which was lying aft, and just as 
1 got hold of it I looked back and saw a great 
pair of jaws catch tbe side of the canoe and 
tear a large piece out. Of course the canoe 
was upset, and all its contents, myself 
included, lumped into the water, which came 
up to my breast. 

The thought of the wounded monster so 
close to me was enlivening, and 1 lost no 
time in first slipping behind and then climb¬ 
ing the nearest tree, which, by the way, 
proved to be a very thorny one ! I need not 
have been in such a hurry, for the destruction 
of the canoe was a last effort, and the rhino¬ 
ceros sank down, unable to go any further. 

By this time M. had overcome the fears of 
his men, and 1 conid hear him shouting to 
me. At last he found hie way to tbe spot, 
and put a finishing shot into the poor beast. 
I presented a most dilapidated picture as I 
emerged from the jungle, dripping wet, and 
my clothes torn to pieces by the cane creepers 


with which the jungle abounded. I was 
minus one of my guns too, which we could 
not discover in the deep water, and I had 
to leave it till tbo waters abated. 

On emerging I inquired for my friend the 
police-inspector, end found that ho was safely 
ensconced at the top of a high tree. The 
rest of the boats, however, had made good 
use of their time and bad rowed down some 
fourteen or fifteen deer. Another deer was 
started just in front of my canoe, but my 
guns were all useless after the ducking they 
had had, so M. got it. I was sorry 1 could 
not take measurements of the rhinoceros, for 
it was an exceptionally large one, but, lying 
as the body was in deep water, I could not 
manage it. I had tbe head cut off and brought 
to the station, and kept tbe horn ; whilst M. 
took tbe tusks, which were as sharp as razors 
almost. 

I found that my last shot into the mouth 
had token effect in the upper jaw, and I was 
astonished that he should have used bis teeth 
in his last attack on the canoe instead of his 
born, which, I conclude, cannot be generally 
used as a weapon of offence. I^e born 
measures ten inches in height and thirteen 
inches round the curve from front base to 
tip. 

It raised feelings of envy in the breasts of 
the staff of tbe Maharajah of Gooch Bebar 
when the latter was in England for the 
Jubilee. Amongst the dozensof rhinoceroses 
they had shot they had never got one that 
came anywhere near mine for size. 1 often 
look at tbe born and think with gratitude of 
tbe Providence which has shielded me in 
many dangers, of which tbe one whose story 
I have now related was not by any means 
the least, though at the time perhaps I 
scarcely realised it 
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E were now at Rotterdam, the second 
city of Holland, and had passed some 
Tory pretty places on the way ; and many were 
the summer houses we had seen, overhanging 
the water, in which mynheer and his ttow 
could sit and drink “ scbnaps," os shown in 
many of the old Dutch drawings. There was 
plenty to see, but as it was blowing nearly a 
gale of wind, 1 had not much time to devote 
to tho scenery, as sailing the yacht in those 
narrow waters and crowded traffic required 
all one’s attention. 

Mike soon had some lunch ready, and 
shortly afterwards a small steam tug came 
puillng alongside, and took us in tow through 
the bridge, where it left us to our own devices, 
and so, having picked out a comfortable 
berth well clear of the traffic on the opposite 
side of the river, we anchored again, and 
after a wash Frank and I went ashore. 

An old bumboat man came alongside just as 
we were starting, and as he hod a nice assort¬ 
ment of eggs, potatoes, lettuces, strawberries, 
etc., we laid in a stock, and then rowed across 
and landed on the quay known as tho 
Boompjes. There is a great depth of water 
here, so that large vessels can lie close in 
along the quay-side. Wc soon found the 
*' Post Kantoor," but bad some difficulty in 
getting our letters, as the officials at first said 
there were none, but on my making a fuss 
about it they discovered those we wanted. It 
had been rather cloudy all along, but now it 
began to get very dark, and we thought it 
better to make tracks for the yacht; but the 
rain caught us before we got aboard, and by 
.’>.30 it was blowing half a hurricane, while 
the thunder and lightning were incessant, 
and there was quite a sea on. 

We strained so heavily at our anchor that 
I thought it advisable to run the kedge out 
as an extra precaution, as it would have been 
dangerous to have broken adrift, or fouled, 
anchored amongst so much shipping. 

The storm continued all that evening, and 
after an early supper we turned in sleepy 
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and tired after our short rest of the previous 
night. 

The wind was still blowing very heavily 
when I looked out the next morning about C, 
although it had lost the hurricane force of 
yesterday; the yacht was rolling about in 
her own easy manner, and our anchors held 
well, so rousing Mike to get breakfast ready, 
1 turned in again for just another five minutes 
and went to sleep. 

My five minutes, somehow, lengthened out 
considerably, as on waking again I heard 
them scrubbing decks, end found that it was 
8.30, and that breakfast was ready on tho 
table. 

We had a heavy pull in pretty rough 
water before we landed at the Boompjes that 
morning, and Mike waited in the dinghy at 
the landing while we made some purchases 
about the town; and when we recrossed again 
to the yacht, what with rough water and 
strong wind Mike almost gave up the struggle, 
but we got aboard after a wetting. 

I was helping the mate later on to tighten 
up a shroud lanyard that had slacked up. W'e 
had got the tackle fastened, and were both 
swinging on to it, when bang went tho lan¬ 
yard, letting us suddenly down headover heels. 
The yacht gave a roll just then, and away we 
went into the scuppers. 

Mike, busy below washing up the things, 
left them and ran up the fok'sle ladder to 
see the fun, and stood there grinning with 
his head just out of the forescuttle until the 
mate (who was easily upset in more ways 
than one), raising himself with a rueful 
countenance and rubbing his bock to feel no 
bones were broken, spotted him and imme¬ 
diately aimed a cork deck cushion at him. 

Mike bobbed, and in doing so slipped off 
the ladder and disappeared below very sud¬ 
denly ; then there was a howl, and a great 
smash of crockery informed me there was 
more expense. We spent the afternoon 
ashore, and purchased some desiccated milk 
at a yacht agent's, but on trying it at tea that 
day it was certainly not a success, and tasted 
more like cocoanut than milk. 

There is plenty to interest one atBotlerdam; 
the picturesque combination of water, trees, 
and shipping; quaint old buildings with 
gables facing the canals, over which are 
numerous little drawbridges; and amongst it 
all an air of business and bustle quite unlike 
the ordinary slow-going, sleepy old towns in 
other parts of Holland. 

Every'thing wears a strange and foreign 
aspect, although so near home, and the queer 
figures and funny dresses, brass milk pails 
and wooden sabots, are among the small 
things which, however trivial, are bound to 
catch the eye. 

Botterdam is built in the form of a tri¬ 
angle, with one side parallel with the Maas, 
and the canals being in connection with 
this, the flow and ebb keeps the water fairly 
fresh. 

“There's no lack of cheeses here," said 
Frank, as wo stood watching streams of them 
being rolled on board the schutes from the 
warehouses, along wooden gutters placed 
across the pathway to the vessel, where they 
were caught by the men like cannon balls, 
and about as heavy ; but they were all of the 
Magenta colour so well known, and we 
required something extra special in quality, 
BO did not sample them. 

We turned in early that evening, but our 
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dinghy that was lying astern of the yacht 
bumped heavily into us about 1.30 a.u., and 
I got up to see to it, bat found the mate 
already on deck ; and as it was still blowing 
hard, and very cold, was not long out of my 
warm berth. 

Frank suggested visiting the museum after 
breakfast, and we accordingly went ashore 
and spent the day roaming about, sketching, 
etc., and then got back in time for tea. Mike 
came into the cabin just as we sat down, to 
say the forward fresh water tank was empty, 
so I told him to fill it up from the kegs on 
deck. 

We had nearly finished tea, when, casually 
casting my eyes on the carpet, I was surprised 
to see water rising lapidly over it on to our 
boots. 

My first impression was that we had sprung 
a leak, and then I remembered Mike, and 
rushing up on deck, sure enough there was 
that individual quietly emptying the nine- 
gallon kegs into the tank through a brass 
screw plug that led from the deck to the tank 
below, but the thought as to whether it was 
full or no bad evidently not crossed his 
mind. 

How many kegs he had emptied down 
after the tank was full 1 don’t Liow, but I 
did not give him much time to waste any 
more, and pushed him suddenly over, water 
keg and all. 

There was a nice mess down below, and 
Master Mike got it pretty hot, for the water 
had flowed into the fok’sle, and the mate gave 
him a regular wigging a^ut it, as he had 
just diess^ up for going ashore, and did not 
care about the job of helping to tidy up. 

Poor Mike, what scrapes he was always 
getting into I I sent him ashore to the post 
soon afterwards to get him out of the way, as 
the mate was too much ruflled to start. He 
returned shortly with several letters, one of 
which necessitated my speedy return to 
London. 

“ We shall have to give up the Zuyder 
Zee for this trip, old mac," said I, “ and we 
had better have a look at the chart and settle 
our course home.” 

It is just about a hundred miles from the 
Hook of Holland to Harwich, and wc finally 
settled to take that route; but we were 
still some twenty to thirty miles distant from 
the Hook, so Frank suggested wc might get a 
tow out. 

Now I don't care about being towed, it's 
too like being led by the nose, and there's 
no sense of freedom about it; but time was 
to be gained that way, so he and I bundled 
ashore that-night, and made our way to tho 
pilot's office, where 1 found we could get a 
tug for that would take us out to the 
entrance of the Hook; but they couldn't 
promise one for the next tide, so we did not 
settle about it, but went back to sleep over 
the question. 

The wind was ahead for us the next 
morning ; but it was so fresh and nice that, 
after a little cogitation, we settled to spend 
another day or so and sail out; so, after an 
early breakfast, we got our anclior and lay 
to the kedge. and while the mate hoisted the 
mainsail, I sent Mike off for provisions, and 
on his return we were ready for starting. 

“ Now there’s nothing else, is there, 
Mike ? ” said I. 

“ Nothing but our Dutch cheese,” sang 
out Frank from the cabin. 
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“ "Well, that would be a flat joke, to go 
without one after all." 

Yea, I wouldn't do it,” returned Frank, 
coming on deck, " if it took a week to get 
one, so let’s go ashore at once. Come along, 
Mike, bring the dinghy; ” and off we went. 

Mike was left in charge of the boat, and 
we started on our voyage of discover}'. It was 
still early, and not many shops were open ; 
but as Frank said it was of no use keeping a 
lot of Dutch coins by us, we just cleared out 
our small change in getting things we really 
did not want, until we were pretty well 
loaded. 

What a hunt we had after that cheese; 
there did not ssam to ba one in the whole 
town now we wanted it, until at last I spied 
a row gleaming like so many red-hot canuon 
balls through the window of a shop on the 
opposite side of the canal. 

We bad a good round before we could get 
there, and then bsgan choosing what we 
considered good and sound cheeses. 

“ But,” remarked Frank, “ they are all of 
this nasty red tint.” 

“ No,” said I, “ there are some beauties up 
on that shelf, quite yellow with age.” 

“Ha, we will have them,” said Frank, 
pointing to them. 

The shopman shook his head, and 
gabbled oil a lot of double Dutch to us, 
grinning all the time. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, old man. He does 
not want us to have them, simply because 
they are a better sort; perhaps be keeps 
them for his own use.” 

“If that's the case,” said I, “I shall get 
them down,” and accordingly walked round 
and banded one to Frank, and had got 
another off the shelf, when he burst out 
laughing. He had stuck his finger up a hole 
in the cheese, and had suddenly discovered it 
was made of wood. 

The shopman now grinned more than 
ever, and we quietly paid for those we had 
selected previously, and walked out with the 
greatest dignity we could assume, as if we 
knew they were wooden cheeses all along. 

It was 10.15 before we reached the yacht 
again. The mate got the kedge up while we 
stowed the things away, and then we slowly 
made way against the head wind; but pre¬ 
sently the tide set up against us, so we did 
not make much progress, and about 2.30 
brought up just above Schiedam, close to a 
handy little creek for lauding at. 

The Duke of Boxburghe, in his steam 
yacht the Francisca, passed us while we were 
having dinner, bound up the river, and in 
the afternoon we rowed ashore and walked 


over to that noted town for schnaps and 
Hollands. There was nothing particularly 
remarkable about Schiedam except its 
extreme cleanliness compared with Hotter- 
dam; the most noticeable things, a kermis 
or fair, and a most offensive smell, both of 
them being in full swing. 

The distilleries are very numerous, and 
number something like two hundred in this 
little place. Having got rid of the last of 
our quartjes and dubbeltjes at the fair, we 
returned to the yacht. 

Speaking of Dutch money reminds me that 
several of the first directors of the Bank of 
England were Dutch settlers, who hod come 
across on account of their religion. 

Tlie Bank of Amsterdam was a still earlier 
institution, being founded in the year 1609, 
and before the end of the century it was 
known to have deposits iu metal to the value 
of 180,000,000/. It was under the manage¬ 
ment of the Corporation, who examined the 
treasure annually, and made oath it wa.s the 
full amount affirmed to be, and their principle 
was never to issue notes above the value of 
the specie in hand. 

There was a run on the bank in 1672 when 
Charles II. declared war, but the city magis - 
trates took the depositors into the strong 
room and showed the specie untouched. 
This fundamental principle of the bank, 
though, was broken through later on during 
the great Continental War: and when the 
French overran Holland, the treasure was 
gone, and was supposed to have been lent to 
the Dutch East India Company. 

The sky looked anything but reassuring 
when we turned in tliat night; the wind was 
humming in a manner not to be mistaken by 
those who have any acquaintance with the 
sea, and I was not very surprised, therefore, 
on waking about 2 a.m., to find it blowing a 
gale of wind from the north-west, with 
lightning and heavy rain: so turned in again 
and slept soundly until Frank roused me to 
say breakfast was ready. 

As it was Sunday we spent the day at 
anchor. The wind dropped considerably 
towards the afternoon, and we went for a 
turn ashore after tea, but the sky had a 
murky look, and the wind chopped round 
against the sun, which was not veiy promis¬ 
ing for a fine day; but when 1 turned out 
the next morning about 4 o’clock the pros¬ 
pect seemed more cheering, so settling in my 
own mind to start early, 1 turned in again 
and did not wake until eight bells. This was 
making a late start of it. and as the men 
were not up I roused them at once, and got 
under way directly and commenced turning 
(To bf tonfinued.) 


down against the head wind. Everything 
went well; the mate was steering while we 
were below at breakfast, when wo felt a slight 
shock, and running upon deck found wc wre 
aground on a shoal iu the middle of the 
river. 

We put the head sails aweatber and low¬ 
ered the mainsail, but she would not bud’t, 
and I then suggested getting an anchor oj; 
astern ; but the mate thought we bad ran on 
too far for that to be of use, so went below 
again to finish our breakfast. 

The mate's idea was not correct, for as the 
tide left us our stem gradually sank lower, 
while our bowsprit stuck up in the air iike a 
danger signal, and we found that only ahont 
six feet of her forefoot was on bard sand. 
This was a whole tide wasted, but fortunately 
we bad gone ashore so gently that no damage 
was done. At last the tide turned, and hft^ 
us up suflSciently to get off; so we set the fore¬ 
sail to blow her bead round, and then let go 
our anchor in deep water, as we did not wish 
to return to Botterdam with the flood 
tide. 

We were about a mile distant from s little 
place named Pernis, and, getting tired of 
doing nothing, we rowed off after dinner on 
the chance of getting some coke for the 
fok'sle stove, but after a regular forsge 
round the town we had to put up witli some 
bundles of oak faggots and with some Dutch 
bread. We returned loaded about 4 r.». The 
tide was now spent, and we soon got nnder 
way, and in another hour and a half were 
abreast of Maardingen; but the wind dropped, 
and by 7.30 we were obliged to let go our 
anchor for the night off Maasluise. The sky 
that evening was one of the most gorgeous 
displays of colour I have ever seen. The sun 
set in a rich red golden glow, tinting the 
calm water until it seemed on fire, which 
broke into rippling rings of flame as the flsh 
darted about near the surface in all direction!^- 
A Dutch man-of-war lay at anchor about a 
quarter of a mile astern of us, and every 
block and line of its tracery of spars and 
rigging stood out black and distinct again^ 
the glowing tints of that lovely sky; be: 
amid this show of glorious colour was a 
beautiful pale windy green, drawn out in 
lines in a curious manner that seemed tc 
denote a breeze for the morrow, however sfih 
it might be now. 

Frank and I sat on deck until a latish 
hour; it was our last night in Holland, and 
we were in no hurry to turn in, and bad I 
known what was going to occur I should 
certainly not have done so at all, but then, 
you see, we didn’t know 1 
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S INCE I wrote the article on electric lamps 
which appeared in the last volume but 
one, there have been sc man; queries sent 
to the editor on the subject of making 
accumulators, that it reall; seems my duty to 
try and enlighten the minds of the querists 
on this point, which, as far as in me lies, I 
very willingly do. 

The general idea seems to be that an 
accumulator is quite an easy thing to make, 
and when made is sure to be easily charged 
by whatever dynamo one happens to have, 
and thenceforth will take the place of 
batteries, having all their advantages and 
none of their objections. 

I am afraid 1 cannot look upon the subject 
from quite such a roseate point of view. The 
first and last statements may be true if the 
aooumulator is properly worked; but the 
second is anfortunately not the case, unless 
the dynamo is tolerably large and of the 
“ shunt wound ” class. Bat, all the same, 
a small accumulator is a great acquisition 
to the electrician, as it enables him to be 
independent of the battery, and is more 
suitable for this work than any ordinary 
battery would be. 

Briefly speaking, the advantages of an 
accumulator over a battery are as follows : 

1. It takes up less space. Two cells of an 
accumulator can be made to occupy as little 
space as half one cell of a battery would take 
up, and give as much current as four or five 
cells. 

2. It does not run down in betweenwhiles— 
that is, not appreciably, compared with the 
decided decrease of a battery, in which a small 
amount of expenditure is always going on. 

3. It does not run down while being used, 
like a battery does, as there is no polarisation, 
and therefore— 

4. It can be used either all at once or at 
intervals without any waste, and is just as 
ready for more work a few minutes after its 
last effort os it is when left for a long 
interval. 

All these advantages naturally make the 
accumulator a popular instrument for use for 
electric lighting purposes. There arc a few 
disadvantages in the shape of difficulties in 
making, but, when once made and “formed,” 
certaii^ the attractions are all on their side. 

We must first consider the principle of 
their working, as it is the best way to “ get 
to the bottom ” of a thing before you start 
to have any dealings with it; and if you 
don’t do so, you may find yourself in a 
lamentable muddle. 

The action of the accumulator, then, 
depends on the conversion of one force into 
another, and the re-conversion of number 
two into number one again. Some of you 
know the law of what is called the “ conser¬ 
vation of energy,” i.e. the fact that any form 
of energy can never be wholly destroyed. 
Whenever it disappears it only means that it 
has changed its nature and become another 
form of energy. Now in the case before us 
we first take our force—electricity—and put 
it into the accumulator in the form of 
chemical decomposition ; having done which 
we arrange matters so that re-combination 
of the decomposed chemicals takes pl.ace, 
whereupon the electricity is again produced 
and can be used. We don’t, therefore, store 
the electricity as clectricUii, but in the form 
of something which can be changed into 
electricity. There is a funny story of a 
railway company which charged more for 
the return of an accumulator which had been 
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sent to an electrician to be charged, than 
they did for its journey to him. On the 
indignant customer’s demanding why it was 
overcharged, he was informed by one of the 
company’s most brilliant spirits that it was 
because it had gone etnpty, but had returned 
full —of electricity 1 Whether he succeeded 
in his protest 1 know not, but of course it 
was pure ignorance on the part of the 
company (even supposing electricity could 
be weighed), as there was no change what¬ 
ever in the contents of the box except that 
they were in a different state from what they 
were wlien they started, and were now capable 
of giving out dectricity, which, however, was 
not in the box I 

The simplest form of accumulator is that 
to which it owes its origin, viz. a discovery 
by a person of the name of Ritter in 1803. 
liiis you can try for yourself as an interest¬ 
ing experiment, but enongh electricity cannot 
be got from it for any practical use. The 
accumulator consisted of a large number of 
discs of metal—say copper or zinc—separated 
by discs of wet cloth, and the top and bottom 
discs were connected to wires which could be 
connected with a battery. If you make this 
arrangement you will find that if the battery 
is connected with the pile for a little while, 
on removing it there will be a current in the 
reverse direction for a short time, if the wires 
are connected to some electrical instrument. 

Later on we come to Orove’s gas battery, 
an accumulator of a different type. You are 
perhaps aware that when a strong current 
of electricity is passed through water it is 
decomposed into its constituent elements, 
oxygen and hydrogen. Now in Grove’s gas 
battery we have a vessel of water in which 
are two glass pipes, both filled with water, and 
each containing a strip of platinum connected 
to a wire which passes through the glass at 
the top of the tube, and is welded in. Now, 
if a strong current is passed through the 
water, by connecting these wires to a dynamo 
the water is decomposed and the gas ascends 
in the tubes, the water being driven out into 
the vessel below. On taking away the battery 
the gases will recombine again to form 
water, and in so doing they will give out a 
continuous current of electricity, the wires 
from the foil at the top of the tubes being 
connected with whatever apparatus it is 
desired to work. I have called this an 
accumulator, and so it is when worked as 
described, but it may be also a primary 
battery, for by merely keeping the tubes full 
of oxygen and hydrogen in the right propor¬ 
tions (10-1-2 H), the battery will continue to 
work without the trouble of first decomposing 
the water. 

The substance decomposed in the mote 
modern accumulators is almost invariably 
oxide of lead, but what change it undergoes 
it is rather difficult to state. There are two 
oxides of lead, and one seems to become the 
other under the influence of the battery, and 
when that is removed the other form is re¬ 
produced again. But besides this we have 
sulphuric acid in tho cell, and some of the 
oxide turns into sulphate, and this sulphate 
into metallic lead which is reconverted into 
oxide : but which change takes place at any 
given time it is hardly possible to say, and 
is a moot point among experimenters. 

Tho first person to use lead for an accu¬ 
mulator, and to bring it to a condition of 
practical use, was Gustave Plants, and his 
accumulator is commonly known as the 
Plants secondary battery. This is still one 


of the best kinds for practical use, and as it 
i.s an intermediate stage of the invention, I 
will give tlie method of making one. 

Ti^e two sheets of lead inch thick, each 
about six inches wide by three feet long, and 
place one on a fiat table. On this place three 
strips of india-rubber—lengthwise—a trifle 
longer than the leaden sheet, but only ^ inch 
wide, at equal distances from each other. 
Over these is laid the second sheet of lead, 
and on that three more strips of india-rubber, 
similar to the others. If you cannot get 
india-rubber, any other insnlating substance 
which is not attacked by acids will do instead, 
as the only object of it is to keep the lead 
sheets from touching each other; asbestos 
cloth is said to be a good material. The 
two sheets are now to be rolled np into a 
tight spiral (the inner india-rubber bands 
keeping them apart when rolled), and a strip 
or ” lug ” of lead is soldered to the top of 
each of the plates to serve as teiminals for 
connecting the wires to the sheets of lead. 

We now require a cylindrical glass or 
glazed earthenware vessel, of such a size that 
when the spiral is put into it the plates will 
be below the edge, but the lugs projecting 
above it. This glass is provided with a lid 
of paraffined wood or ebonite, which has two 
apertures cut in it to admit of the passage of 
the lugs. The spiral, having been fastened 
tc^ether by india-rubber or gutta-percha 
bands, is now inserted in the vessel, which is 
previously filled with just so much dilute 
sulphuric acid (acid 1 part, water 10 parts) as 
will allow the spiral to go in without over¬ 
flowing. This mixture of acid and water has 
to be done very cautiously, as the heat of the 
combination is so great that unless care be 
taken some damage may be done, and If the 
vessel is glass it may be smashed. Always 
add the acid to the water—never the reverse 
—pouring it in a fine stream and stirring 
with a glass rod while they are mixing. When 
mixed allow it to get cold before using. 

The Plants cell, when made in this way, 
still has to be “formed”—that is to say, a 
current of electricity has to be sent through 
it until the “ anode ” (i.e. simply one of the 
plates connected with the battery) gets 
covered with bobbles of gas, and then dis¬ 
charged : charged in the opposite direction, 
and again discharged ; and so on, until the 
surfaces of the leaden plates by continually 
being oxidised and deoxidised have become 
sufficiently spongy to enable them to hold a 
strong charge. 

Now before this happens the charging and 
discharging business will have to be continued 
for a fortnight or more, and this “ forming ” 
is therefore, as you will readily understand, a 
great objection to tlic use of this battery. 
Upon removing the necessity for such a long 
process the ingenuity of inventors has been 
taxed to the utmost for many years past. 
The latest forms of accumulator get over it 
to some extent by having the lead plates 
covered with a thick paste of lead and sul¬ 
phuric acid. This can be done with the 
Plants battery previous to rolling up the 
plates. The accumulator is thereby enabled 
to be used after it has been charged two or 
three times only. Only one more lion in the 
path has to be slain, and that is the habit 
that the red lead paste has of failing off 
during charging. This is more or less suc¬ 
cessfully overcome by boring holes in the lead 
plates and scoring its surface with lines, which 
enables the paste to adhere to it more firmly. 

I will now give you practical directions 
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for making an accamolator of a more modem 
form. We require three glass or earthenware 
cells, which you can get from any electrician, 
— say about 4 inches high, Ij inch wide, and 
inch broad. To go in these we shall 
require 15 plates of sheet lead 4\ inches by 
IJ inch, each of which must have a “ lug” 
attached to one corner, about 2 inches long 
and ^ inch wide. Now 5 sheets go to each cell. 



Fio. 1.—Plax fip Bisnrxa Lk-ad Puate» 
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I, lyjftil. I, luilia-rubher. K, E. K Lays of plateA 
tanicil one way. C, c, Lu^'.s of plHtee turned thu othor 
way. Tlio plates are so arrangcil tiuit one set of Itigs 
would be nearer to tiic 8t)ectator tlian tlic oilier, wliieli 
is eH'ilr ilune if they are cut n! onr eornerol tlie plate*. 
Position of tlnslie band* ilioivu at b, r ; they willcowc 
over tlie fudlarrubher strips in the figure. 

and we require eight pieces of india-rubber or 
gutta-percha the same length as the breadth 
of the plates, and about ^ inch wide — 
thickness about ^ inch. These are placed 
so as to keep the sheets of lead apart, and 
they are then bound firmly together by 
means of strong elastic bands top and 
bottom. The whole then presents the 
appearance given in fig. 1. 

The three projecting lugs on the left are 


to be bent together and soldered, and 
similarly the two on the right, and to each 
set is attached a binding screw for connection. 
But before the lead plates are put together 
and fastened by the bands a most important 
process has to be gone through, viz. the 
coating of the plates with oxide of lead, 
which is efiected in the following way. 

Take an old jampot, and put into it about 
I lb. of red lead. Add to this strong sulphuric 
acid little by little, stirring all the time with 
a fiat “ spatula ” made of a piece of wood, 
until the powder has become converted into 
a brownisli paste of rather stiff consistency. 
The leaden plates arc now to be taken and 
deep lines cut in their surfaces on both sides, 
first short-ways and then long-ways, quite 
close together and then diagonally, until 
the surfaces are scored all over, after which 
holes are to be made through them with a 
small punch or awl, at a distance of about 
^ inch apart, all over their surfaces, up lo 
about ^ inch of the top. Now spread the 
paste all over them with the wooden spatula, 
beginning by filling up all the boles and 
then covering the plates first on one side 
and then on the other. Leave an edge about 

inch wide along the top of the plates 
where the lugs are. 

When both sides are coated, stand the 
plates upon end, resting the tops against 
something, to dry, which they will not be 
long in doing. After this, proceed to make 
up the sets with india-rubber strips between 
the plates as before narrated. 

When the sets are made up, the three 
lugs on one side and the three on the other 
are connected by soldering them together, 
and binding-screws arc affixed thereto for 


connecting purposes. Now the plates er? 
put into their respective cells, and the latter 
filled nearly to the top with dilute sulphuric 
acid sp. gr. 1*21, after which the plates 
are charg^ by connecting with a dyoatno 
or battery, as we did with the Plante cell, 
but they take less time to get into vorkinp 
order. Three such cells will light & 6-vgli 
lamp for about hour. 

It causes me great pain to be obliged lo 
say that the small dynamo given in the^; 
pages is not large enough to charge this 
battery, and if you want to do it by that 
means you must make one about double the 
size, which you can easily do by doubling the 
dimensions given. As I know some readers 
have done this I have given a description ol 
the battery. Moreover, nowadays there oie 
many towns where you can get your 
accumulator charged for you at a moderate 
cost, and this is after all the simplest nay, 
if you have no easy means of driving a 
dynamo. 

By way of mitigating the displeasure o' 
those who, only having the little dynaiii> . 
are unable to charge this accumulator. I wi:i 
give a method of making a small preket 
battery which can be charged with oiihu a 
small dynamo or a battery of only 4 cells, 
and will light a fairy scarf-pin lamp for ‘2 
hours or so when fully charged. The general 
details I owe to the writings of Mr. liottone 
(Walliugton, Surrey), who I have no donlt 
will help any reader who fails, if he whtfi 
to him, and the materials can aUo be 
obtained from him, including the dynamo, 
as I mentioned in that article. 

(Te be ww/fmietf.) 




OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SUCH A BLOW. 

Bt Skxltox KorroRD. 

'IfosT people Imagine they can blow an organ : but !t 
111 i* Carlyle, t think, wlio eays that must.people are 
fools, or wonts to titat effect. 

When I was learning the organ ns atx>y—of course. T 
tncaii, to play the Instrument, not to blow it—I took 
lessons from the organist of our church. Kow It 
clmiicol one day, one flundny, you know, that our 
miuUter clutngcil pulpits with a friend. Ftirtlier it 
occuireii to our organist that this wa* a good occasion 
to clinnge organs with a friend. Furthest, it struck 
our blower tliat he was not likely to get a belter ctiauce 
of cliangiug bellows with a frteinl. 

Finally, all this came to jiass-exccpt our blower's 
friciKi. 

Tlierc wfts no voluntary In our church before service 
—our uilutster always liked to begin with an Invocation 
pmyer. After the doorkeeper hod led the strange 
mliiist/ir up to tlic pulpit, he—of course I don't tneou 
the minister—cftnic over to my pew and whispcreil: 

“There’s no blower, Mr. Kupponl. You uiidcretanil 
the organ, will you be so very good as to blow for to¬ 
day ?” 

Ti< be sure I understood the organ : but mr know- 
Icilgc was a front-door one—I was quite nnnequaiuted 
will) the servants'quarters behind. But Wiliam was 
hagaard with excitement, and whispered : 

“The playin' gent actually stormed, in chuKh, when 
he saw tlrere was no blower.” 

“Well, William, ff yon tell me how to blow, 111 
blow.” 

I—I thought you knew, sir. Why, a—anybody can 
blow.” 

William sceme<l in a maze, but he hurriedly left 
m? to follow him upstairs into a neat little pew, meant 
for one person only—the blower. I Itkcd the look of 
tlie pew. and sat down comfortably, but William 
hurric<l me through a shabby door on the opposite side 
of the pew. and I foiled mv’*c]f in a dull, dark room, 
scrwncil off from the rest of the church, but open above. 

To begin witli, I bumixd iny hcml agiiiii«t a huge 
liiiilier. like the yanl-arm of a ship. I knew at once 
ili.it till* wa* the handle that I Imd to work. 1 could 
barely reach the end of tlie handle, but I did mnimge 
t« lia'ng on to it, and the weight of my bo-ly brought it 
down. 

“Tliafs it!" gaspoil William, with a relieved expre*- 
*i(m. “ You just work it down, then wait till it rise* 
ivain. T(mt'i« all, it's quite easy uiidcrstuod, hut it's 
I'retlv hard work.” 

Williiiin disapp'-are-l to attend to Id* otiierworV. and 
I critically '.vatched theyard-arnislowly rising. By the 


time It hivl got up again the praver was over, and on 
anthem given out. I swung myself once more oil tlie 
end of my benm. and brouglit it slowly down. 

Then two full untlicm notes swelled out grandly, and 
I felt quite proud of my share In them, wlicti the foolish 
fellow Bpoiloil everything by executing an imitation of 
the bagpipe*, ending in a shrill skirl widch grediiaily 
diet away altogeclier. 1 was so annoyed at this silly, 
not to say sacrilegiou.*, sbow-oS tliat 1 did not uotira 
that the yanl-arm hail gone up. It must have guuo up 
hatf-a-do'zcD times as fast os it had done the first 
time. 

I was astonisheil at this, but my nstonisliment was 
nothing compareil witli the amazement which seized 
me when I again hung myself up on my yanl-arni. 
There was a roar like thunder—the fellow nVts evidently 
playing on every key on all the nwiiual*. and kicking 
like mad on the pedals. Suddenly the bagpiiies begau 
Again, and then silence. 

I began to doubt whetlier tliU was a moral perform- 
A'ice, and whether 1 wouhl be jnslifle<l In lending myself 
f.irther to it by bringing down that tiresome shaft— 
when a fiery face, roliler t'lan the curtains that screened 
me off, appcareil at the corner, and I heard nu outburst 
of naturm eloquence tliat I have not heard before or 
since in any chnrch—except, of course, from the pulpit. 

Looking back in the light of later experience. X cannot 
honestly condemn that storm. After the faint dying 
away of the winil, the poor fellow hoii leant feet aial 
hands upon the keys in utter confusion, till my socond 
hla.st iiad pnxhiced a soix of last-trump effect tliat was 
realty startling. 

“There, yon ’ What's tlie matter with the bellon-g ? " 

This was said very loud so that tlie ctioir might hear 
that the bellows was the renl culprit—not the organist, 

I lookot at tiim carefully to niuke sure lie was in 
earnest. Then I explained iiow I worked the tiling. 

“ Walt till it rises again ! Man I do you know that 

y’U must- Look liero I Do vou see that inilicator ? ” 

i He poniUHl to a small black tiling like a mouse on the 
Wall, .fust below It was one black mark, and n god bit 
bciow that was another.) “Well, you pump like a 
sailor in a sinking ship, ami keep tlie indicator Ixdow 
tlic top mark. Don't let it get below ttie low mark or 
you burst tlic wJiolc concern : don’t let it get above the 
top mark or I’ll—I’ll—I'll burst you." 

I ea.’erly hung myself up again, when (he sav.ag.- 
fellow sprang into tiie room, puslici me out of the way, 
jurniif-l I'l'O'i a sort of work-liciich 1 Imdii't iiotk ni. and 
workoi (lie haiidle wyi .and down ns hur l ns lie cmild. 
The ni<ui*e wo* down at lii* low-water m.irk in no time 
- theiirgauisl pufTi*! out. : 

•• Tlieiv ye’ve got it, see you keep i*," and dasiicd out 
to Id# work. 

Witli uiy eyes fixed on the mou*c, I pumped for dcai 


life. Everybody knows the tendency rhythmical vwt 
hn* to make the mind mn to familiar fongs. 
affilctiua just tlieu was tlie Irrepressible lefraiu ; 

'* Diekery, diekery, dock, 

Tlie mouse ran up the clock.” 

But the rhyme was too tme to bo pleasant- T' 
mouse kept runuing up ali the time. Finally 1 h* •'' 
give up all extraneous thinking, shut tny eyes. »iri 
like a galley-slave; I began to calculaw tbe 
number that would rcprescut the full borsc.pow<Y t - 
X was expending, but there was small cotufoit lo d-*' 

Naturally I dislike long prayer*, but tliat ilay I 
velleil in the prayer which followoil the autbetn. 
only fear was lest he should cease. He did svop 
and I heanl an angry stumping outsioe. 1 woii .f 
what could DC the matter now; when a loud " k t’’' 
the choir explaiued to me that I bad again come tb* 
in my duty. However, I rose to the oocasioa. »nl >■ 
mouse fell. Of course, uv were playing “ A " wtiilo • 
choir liad got to “ men,” but pcrha|>s nobody iioti-'n 

The next hymn was long nieasore, and tlir btJ' 
deliciously slow. My turning come. 1 kept tw m i-- 
glued down to the bursthig point, while the cotnfitu' • 
iinesof the "Village BUcksmitU''kept tlmcloiu.vn::t • 
with “themeasured heat and slow** of the ysrdsra 
Thongh my face was more like boiled lobster than 
tan,” mv brow was certainly “ wet with hoiie.*t fac*!- 
which, fiowcTcr, did not promise to give any but a 
sarcastic meaning to the line, 

“ He earns whate'er he can.’' 

The way that hymn was blown was s 
triumph of tbe blower’s art. At its conciuiion 1 1 ■ 

mvfelf oil my bench with all the ncw-boru pnd* i' ““ 
urtUte. 

After the first lesson a hymn was given out «'■ 
wa* little siiort of a calamity: “Onwanl, Ckr-'• 
Stpliliers." I Imve come to the conclasiim that ’ 

1:** than a brass band can do justice to that hyiiiii- 

Thc mouse kept sncnkhig about the top tain- - 
point —iny bursting point—all the time. A» scon ' 
last “Gb-ing on be -fore" luid been wrung cut ’ 
wenricil biceps, I flung myself o«i my bench sn*! »->i 
the moa#e creep home. Even when 1 beard tU ■ 
lasting “ .V ” outside 1 did not stir. 1 hail ferr-'"'; 
almiit it. But I don’t think uiany people nctic''-’ 
bau'-pfix' effect among the “ men.'’' 

Tlic thinl liymii was a good steady piece of 
day blowing, 11'l-gan to appreciate what rlivuni.*'-'- 
inii.*t lie—but oh ! llift delicious calm of the ' 
The blower was in the habit of coniingoiit iotel ■■ ■ " ‘ 
pew to show hlin=clf off during til"? sn-riDi'n. n ”' 

(Viis uo pride of offic e about *nc. I thtvw nij tek c‘'> - •' 
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book on tn; boiicli, aoU gazc4 (n a divine raptore at the 
celling. It W 1 U El) iium. 

Talk of sliort sermoni! Wb)r. he had acarcelyopened 
Ilia moutli, when I aaw in a rngne sort of way tito angry 
red face again at the comer of iny rontu. 

I snppoM 1 Diiut atlmit that I liad fallen aateep. It 
1$ a comfort to know that nobody aaw me. But then 
iklmoat everybody in church hoard me. It scema they 
thought that It was only one vagary tlie more of tlieir 
unaccountable orgor. In their ignorance they thought 
tliat some of the keys bad got loose, “or auinetliiiig." 
The organist knew better, but by this time lie ha<l re¬ 
gained his temper, since ever}'body saw tliat the erratic 
jierformances were not his fault. Accordingly he Imd 
let me sleep on till he noeileil me again. 

Ttic last iiymn was tiring, but tolerable. At last I 
Iiegan to brenithe freely. It was over at last. Little iliil 
1 Know wlint fate, anil that miserable organist, hw) in 
store for DIP. I could have blown tlic collection 
voluntary with one hand. The mouse liadn't a ruu in 
him. finally there was the retiring voluntary. Our 
oongrcsatioii liml tlie habit of sitting out a great part 
of this voluntary—which greatly please<l and tlattere<l 
our organist. 

I felt I was In for trouble when my torturer turiieil 
on the car-splittiiig stop which gives out almost no 
sOLl'vI. hut makes your whole being tremble. The 
mouse sprang up tliiit wall. I caught it only just in 
time. Vor a few Kvunds it hung in the balance, then, 
very, very slowly nioveil down, while my teaiperature 
aod mv pulse went very, very quickly up. The treach¬ 
erous fellow at the kcybnrd wouhl give tqe' a pianissimo 
moment to rcluce tlic mouse, then with one wild swell 
he would chase him up to ray bursting point. Sisyphus 
was not in it with me. He at least had time to sp.t on 
his hands. 

Our managers had a plan for introducing hydmullo 
pressure to work the organ. As the perspiration 
streamed from my face, I tliought how their plan was 
at tliat moment actually oarrli^ ont, for I lookeil liker 
waterworks than a mere human blower. At length 1 
could sec notliing. I toileil fiercely but blindly, won¬ 
dering all the while whether the pcri]>le would notice 
tbe vapour rising above tbecurcuius, and think the 
thing was workcil by steam. 

With one wild blare, which must have senttbe mouse 
clean home, tlie hurricane ccnscL 

He came round and took me to lunch with him. We 
forgave each other, but I mmle dead sure of having 
Simpson, the regular blower, far the evening. 

I sliift^ Dty scat that evening to a place where I got 
a gonil view of Simpson. He did not appear very 
muscular, and at the end of the service teemed quite 
fresh. I ceutj not umlerstaiid it. Blowing must bo a 
line art. 1 learned, too, that for his her.'ulean labours he 
^t/our poaniUper a.mum. Mv Influence was at once 
used to bring it up to six. I tried in vain to get our 
chief manager to go In for one ilay's blowing— only 
one. Had this come off, Simpson's salary would have 
lieen doubled. But the manager objecteil, not un¬ 
naturally. to tbe immoral nature of mv action. He said 
Simpson's salarv had already gone up &0 per cent, as a 
direct result of neglect of duty. 

I don't want you to go away with a bad moral, so 
here is a piece of good advice. Some people laugh at 
the story of the remark of a certain blower to his 
orgaiiist: “ Didn't ut do well to-day ? ’’ Please do not 
laugh at It next time. / never do. 


— —- 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

(Fifteenth Series.) 


17. Tllnmin ftting. 

W E offered prizes to the value of Fire 
Guineas for the best illumination (in 
oil or water colours) of the competitor's 
favourite New Testament promise. 

Our award is as follows: 

Junior Dmsiox (all ayei up la 14). 
Pritet—Hatf-a-Gulnea each. 

ROBKhT Lawson (aged 13), Orphan Hospital, Dein, 
Edinburgh. 

It. H. JouNSTOv {age<l 14), 266, Crystal Palace Road, 
East Dulwicli, s.k, 

< OTIFICATES. 

(The names tlanti (n the order n/merU.] 

C. W. Latks, T, Hyde Park Terrace, Mutlej, Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Anniu:: L. Bati?, 7, Hjdo Park Terrace, Ifutley, 
I’lymoutli. 

A. r. Wi; Kr.NDSx, 41, Mount Sion, Tunbridge Wclla 
1'. A. McKOEOVK, 47, Lailyivell Rood, Lewisham, S.E. 
Ji.is. W. 22, Myddlcton Street, Carlisle. 

tlKonui: t\ HIT", 2, Resent Park Siiiiare, Strathbungo, 
Ula.-siiw. 

t'l.AliKNCK llliwis Roi.T, 110, Regent's Park Road, 
X.oiido:i, .\.w. 

IfAiinY .'loon:; Wa:xmav. 55, Grosvenor Place, Mar¬ 
gate. 


Lewis Harvst, Bridge Street, Barlestown. 

DouoLAs Hc.vter, 4, Pemberton Gardens, Upper 
Holloway. 

jAMix Ball.\rdis, Dunoon. 

Jack Darb, S, Me<lley Rood, West Hampstead, x.w. 
Ralph Hector Coker, 60, Derwent Grove, East 
Dulwich, S.E. 


Middle Division (ajes 15 to 16). 

Prise—One Guinea, 

S. W. Coen (aged 16), 93, Calvert Road, East Green¬ 
wich. 

PTue~-\ii. 

G. R. G. Lynas (aged 17), 27, EeoilwoTth Road, 
Xewcastlc-on-Tync. 

Prize — Haif-e^Guinea. 

Rosita B. Baqo (.aged 17), Western Road, Creditou, 
Devon. 

Prizes— Cif. each. 

Ln'NAnn Parker (aged 17), 36, Arnold Street, 
Lowestoft. 

J. B. PicKiNSON (aged 17), Coalstaitli, Brampton, 
Cumlrerlaud. 

CERTIFICATES. 

W. G. Mereditr, 4C, Ashvillc Road.GrovcGreen Lane. 
LcyCoiistone, n.e. 

Sydney Helps, 13, Lome Road, East Tiverton, Bath. 

Leonard Sarre, 31, West Street, Brighton, Sussex. 

WiLUAU TALEN'nNB DE.NNIB, 39, ElcaDor Street, 
South Shields. - 

Arthur Eouund Martin, 20, Little Church Street, 
Rugby. 

Henry Horace Hayward, 25, Bheepen Road, Col¬ 
chester. 

CvniL V. Apperson, 176, Aldcrson Road, Keeley, 
SbeOieid. 

Felix Milner, Bade House, Berkeley Road, Bishopeton, 
BrlstoL 

James Georoe Miller, 69, George Street, Great 
YarmoutlL 

C.tiioUNE Baillie, Grosvenor House, Carllsla 

John Baluroie, Dunoon. 

Dorothy H. Sutherla.vp, Falrholm, 120, Bedford 
Hill, Balham. 

Ci.tUDR Saunders, Gloster Hoiuc, Clare, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 

Gkoroina Theodosia Huoiibs, Barutown House, 
Wexfori 

Jaui» Ricrards, 80, Ploseey Street, Penarth, Cardiff, 
South Wales. 

Myra Kathleen Hughs, Barntown Houae, Wexford, 
Ireland. 

May Malone, 45, Redclifle Street, St. John's, Antigua, 
West Indies. 

Thomas G. Kay, D.arone Cottage, Rothcsa.v, Bate. 

JoiTN Gibson, 4, (jueen's Crescent, Cathcart, near 
Glasgow, 


Senior Division (ufci 19 to 24). 

Prizes—One Guinea each, 

Rditb a. Baoo (aged 19), Westers Road, Creditou, 
Devon. 

Arthur C. Fowkes (aged 19), 64, Ruudall Street, 
Highflelds, Sheffield. 

Prize-7i. M. 

Frank Harcourt (aged 18), 219, Moselle Avenue, Noel 
Park, Wood Green, s. 

certipicateb. 

E, A. Taylor, Sunnyside, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

W. O. Mniin, 15, Montford Place, Kenuington 
Green, b.i. 

E. E. Swift, 100, Highbury New Pork, n. 

Hilda Blundell, ifoulton Lodge, Luton. 

I. C. BoyajIan, British Consulate, Diarbekr, Turkey 
ill Asia. 

C. M. Laiusian, Bonallle Tower, Branksomc Park, 
Bournemouth. 

M. J. B. Lownr, Leicester House, East Finchley. 

J. K. C. WlLUS, I, Wellesley Villas, Ashford, Kent. 

G. A. Wyciikrlkv, “.Stepney,” Grosvenor Street, 
Balaclava, Victoria, Au.striilia, 

C. Exson, Roudhara Vic., SaxmuudUatn. 

Arthur Gim 103, Kousington Street, Bradford, 
Vorki. 

M. R. LaM-ASI'er, Elniswoo-J, Scufortli, Liverpool. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 860. 





White to I'lay, auil mate In three (3) moves. 


Jean Dcfrzbxe. 

This author, to whom we referred on 
several occaBions on account of his works 
on games and problems, was bom at Berlin 
on February 14, 1829, and died there on 
April 13, 1893. For thirty-four years he was 
chess editor of the illnstrated weekly paper 
" Uber Land und Mecr,” of Stuttgart. His 
“ Schacbmeisterpartien ” (chess master 
play) has this year been translated, and can 
be obtained for 23. post free, of C. T. Blan- 
shard, m.a., Folkestone. 

The following K Et’s game between J, 
Dufresne (White) and 1). Harrwitz (Black) 
contains some smart play. 


White. 

Black. 

1. P-K 4 

P-K 4 

2. Kt-K B 3 

Kt—Q B 3 

3. B—B 4 

B-B4 

4. P~Q Kt 4 (a) 

BxKtP 

6 . P—B 3 

B—R4 

C. Castles 

B—Kt 8 (6) 

7. P-Q 4. 

PxP 

8 . PxP 

P-Q 3 

9. B—Kt 2 (c) 

Kt—B 8 

10. Q-B 2 

Castles 

11. P-K 6 

PxP 

12. P X P 

Kt—Q4 

13. B-Q sq. 

B—K3 

14. B X Kt 

BxB 

16. Kt—B 3 

Kt—K3 

16. Kt—K Kt 5 

Kt—Kt 3 

17. Kt X B P 

K X Kt 

18. KtxB 

Q—Kt4 

19. B-Q 3 

P-QB3 

20. B—K B 3 (ch.) 

K—Kt sq. 

21. B-K Kt 3 

Q-R6 

22. Kt-B 0 (ch.) 

PxKt 

23. BxKt (ch.) 

PxR 

24. Q X Kt P (ch.) 

K—R sq. 

26. PxP 

R—B 2 

26. Q X B 

R—K Kt sq. 

27. K—R sq. 

Q—Kt 6 

28. B—K Kt sq. 

BxP 

29. Q- K 8 

K-R2 

30. P-B 7 

Resigns. 


NOTES. 

(а) This move con8titate<i tlie Evans Gambit. 

(б) Pr^erable was Kt—B 9. . n 

(c) Threatening P--Q 6, and kvinning tlic K Kt P. 

A game with A. Anderssenwill appear incur 
next chess column. 
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Ccrn'csp0nlrcutt. 
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nesmiiivri Hair to Xatukai, CorxJtm fConstant Sabscriber).—The lotions Mlilfor 
purpose are mostly •<( leoU aiel sul|iliur. They are iiot altogeiLtr 

liarmlfse.iiinl fAiilly Jye the huir. There is no real restoratiTe. 

iPor'Uteiii).—ISoKiu with short ami tralu up to long. Do not 4 >urt mijcli, 
as that really Joes injure or stretch the heart. 


Oli 


GTMirABT.—Each part ot 
“Indoor Games" ou:Ai 
sixpeooe. The eytniutr- 
tic papers are la I'bc lirst 
part 

Bathikg (Water Batl - 
1. Glad to hear Dr. 
Gordon Stables's advice 
dill yon good. Bathe 
crery day unless r^nr 
doctor says you mustn't. 


Don't worry orer It T<mr 
friends are doing their b«t to 
frighten you. It Is uoiueiuc 
they are telling yon. 

TketH (Sorrowful One).—If de«ay 
has act Id there Is no coxt t'||st 
yon yonnelf can iplorm. l'« 
must see a denust, who will 
saTe them If i» be possiWe. 
Decay of teeth is soioetitaes 
couMituUooaL aBedness of 
linnds surely does "Imt miifcr 
much ill agirl se jnuiigae you. 
You must wear ■orc'. and w 
not expose the httdsmotv tliao 
ucedfuL 

ScaxTcuixn -rne Sack (C. F H- 
—Read article on the N'M*- 
Take sulphur, orsam of t-u iat, 
and treadc. 






mgi' ' 

• \v 
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THE SILVER 
WHISTLE. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL 
AND HOME. 


By Rev. A. N. Mala.v, 

M.A., F.G.R.. 
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OHAPTBB XXXI.—CONCLU¬ 
SION. 


" TT EAViNEss may endure 
-l-L for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morn¬ 
ing.” So wrote the wise 
king. Happy are they 
whose lot it is to prove 
the truth of his words 1 
The sudden reaction of 
such a change —from the 
lowest depths of woe to 
the topmost heights of 
joy; “ one moment there, 
so low—so agonised—and 
now, beyond the stars!" 
such a sudden reaction 
might have proved too 
much for Sir Marmaduke 
Alroy to bear, had it burst 
upon him as it burst upon 
his son. But the nerves 
of a young man are strong; 
and the result to Angus 
needs no more dangerous 
comparison than that of 
being suddenly brought 
from a state of midnight 
darkness into the un- 
cloiided blaze of noon. 

Angus had received 
that letter after breakfast 
as he sat in the library 
reading a volume of 
ancient history. He had 
spread the letter on the 
open book, turning over 
its sheets and smoothing 
them carefully as ho read. 
Wien he ha<i finished 
it he got up and walked 
to the window. He looked 
out, dazzled and unspeak¬ 
ably amazed, uplifted to 
the seventh heaven of 
delight. 
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The view before him of the park aad 
wooded hills beyond lay bathed in glorious 
sunshine. His heairt throbbed with in* 
tense emotion as with clasped hands be 
said aloud, “ 0 God, I thank Thee, I thank 
Thee, I thank Thee for Thy wonderM 
mercies 1 ” 

He leapt across the room and rang the 
bell. The butler answered the summons. 

“ Jeffreys,” said Angus, hardly able to 
control his agitation, “ please ask Mrs. 
Bewlay to come here, and come yourself.” 

The two important functionaries pre¬ 
sently appeared. 

“ I want to tell you some good news. 
My uncle Francis has returned to Eng¬ 
land after making his fortune in Australia! 
He has bought Alroy Court and every¬ 
thing it contains, and given it all back to 
us! ” 

The butler stared at his young master 
in speechless stupefaction; the house¬ 
keeper began to laugh and cry while she 
babbled out exclamations of surprise and 
joy. 

‘‘I must go and tell Mr. Sinclair,” said 
.\ngus, leaving the dumfounded domes¬ 
tics to recover of their amazement. 

No pen could adequately describe this 
opening of the floodgates of happiness. 
Angus rushed off to Lavender Cottage. 
Up the steep garden path ho bounded, and 
burst into the sitting-room. To describe 
the indescribable is impossible. Two 
hearts iu one overflowed with exultant 

The nows was soon spread through the 
village. The bell-rjngcrs assembled, and 
rang a triumphant salvo on the church 
bells. 

When Angus hod returned to the Court, 
his first thought was to WTite to bis father, 
and acquaint him with the joyful tidings. 
He did not enclose his uncle's letter, he 
could not trust such a precious document 
to the post, and he wanted to read it over 
many times. He wrote briefly but fully, 
and begged his father to return as soon as 
possible. And then he wrote a long letter 
to his uncle, in composing which he was 
sorely at a loss for language to express bis 
feelings. 

At both services next day the rector of 
Balmworthy made touching allusion to 
the great happiness of the late circum¬ 
stances. Many of his congregation were 


moved to tears, few oonld fail to be deeply 
impressed. Angus attended both services, 
and was long delayed after each by the 
showers of congratulation ponred upon 
him. 

A telegram from Sir Marmaduke on 
Monday annoonced his intention to return 
on the Tuesday, and when the news 
spread, Balmwortby exerted itself to wel¬ 
come his return. They raised triumphal 
arches; they gathered a great concourse 
of the inhabitants, and proceeded along the 
road to meet the carriage. They greeted its 
appearance with rounds of cheering; they 
took out the horses, and many a stalwari 
arm contended for the honour of helping 
to draw the carriage the remainder of the 
way. The multitude of villagers accom¬ 
panied it with imceasing expres-sions of 
joy. The Baronet, deeply affected, spoke 
his gratitude, and shook hands with every 
one during this triumphal progress—even 
the little children were lifted up to greet 
him os the carriage slowly went on its 
way. 

It was a moving sight. 

Angus, who had felt rather shy of shar. 
ing in this public demonstration, watched 
the procession behind the curtains of the 
library window. He heard his father 
descend from the carriage and make a 
little speech expressive of his grateful 
thanks for the genuine kindness all had 
shown him. When the entrance doors 
were finally closed, then Angus rushed 
from the library, and throwing himself 
into bis father’s arms he said— 

“ Dearest father, I could not meet you 
before all those people ! ” 

The hearts of father and son mingled 
in outpourings of affection and thankful¬ 
ness. No stranger could intermeddle 
with their joy. 

They sat together a long time in the 
library. The Baronet read his brother's 
letter in silence, while tears fell plcnti- 
fully from his eyes. Afterwards, with 
trembling hand he wrote a letter to his 
brother, whereof the contents shall be 
bidden in the secrecy of sacred confi¬ 
dence. 

A week later Mr. Francis Alroy and 
Miss Madeline arrived on a visit to the 
Court. 

If Madeline as Adela Staunton had 
been beautiful to the eyes of Angus 


Alroy, Madeline now confessed — the 
maiden heroine of Bajabpore, the angel- 
presence of his earlier youth—seemed 
radiant with loveliness almost di\'mel 
Four years of absence had imdeni&bl; 
done much towards rix>ening the delicate 
aristocratic beauty of her face and 
figure. 

The guests arrived in the late afiemoon, 
and after the first greetings they presently 
adjourned to their rooms at the bidding 
of the gong. 

Angus, though he made a very careful 
toilet, even to the selection of the par- 
ticular rosebud for his biitton-hole, was 
first of the four to appear for the diuner- 
parade in the drawing-room. Next in 
order appeared the young lady. 

Angus advanced to meet her, dazzled 
by the rision. 

“ I may call you Madeline now, since 
we are cousins,” be said, taking the little 
hand and leading his angel towards the 
deep muUioned bay window. 

“ Oh, yes—and I will call you Angus. 
There is no more need of Miss Slaunlon 
and Mr. Alroy ! ” 

A little later Sir Marmaduke entered 
the room leaning on his brother’s arm, 
their animated conversation by no means 
disturbing the two young people. 

The dinner in the great dining-room 
was so pleasant—no reserve—only un¬ 
sullied happiness to all. 

After it was over each member of the 
quartette thought it would be delightful to 
stroll out and enjoy the evening. The 
two brothers paced up and down the 
broad terrace. 

Angus wandered with Madeline through 
the mysterious glades of the "Wildeniess. 
He told her of the old days when he 
played with Violet. They spoke of 
the silver whistle and the sapphire 
ring, and mutually examined the relics. 
Neither of them seemed inclined to 
restore the deposit. 

"I wonder, Madeline, whether you 
heard the last words I spoke to you that 
Sunday evening at Fairview, before we 
said good-bye ? ” 

” I am not qnite sure, Angus. I have 
often wondered.” 

Under the lessening twilight they 
cleared up all uncertainty in the matter. 
[the end.] 


-II — 


\VHAT I SAW OF THE SLAVE TEAHE. 


F ob several days after the departure of the 
ship, nothing of any importance oc- 
curred. Several ” dhows ” entered through 
the various gaps and were boarded, but 
nothing suspicious being discovered on board 
of them, they were allowed to proceed on 
their way unmolested. 

On the morning of the fifth day, however, 
being an exceptionally fine morning. Lieu¬ 
tenant Sinclair was tempted to proceed 
outside the Kiiiyu gap to have a look round. 
As he approached the entrance to the gap. a 
large ” dhow ” was observed about a mile 
away, beating up towards the island, and she, 
on catching sight of the cutter, immediately 
put her helm up and ran away towards the 
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mainland as hard as she could go. Away 
went the cutter in pursuit, firing several shots 
after the flying “ dhow ” from her T-pounder 
to induce her to heave to, the shots being 
fired high, so as to endeavour to knock the 
mast away rather than pierce the hull, when 
the slaves would be the greatest suiTerers. 
For some time both kept their respective 
positions, "before the wind” being a 
"dhow’s” best point of sailing. Meanwhile 
the sky had clouded over, and by noon it was 
blowing so hard, with such a thick drizzle, 
that it was impossible to keep the " dhow ” 
in sight; and, in fact, by one o’clock, it was 
as much as the " cutters " could do to look 
after themselves. 


They close-reefed their sail and attempted 
to beat back to the island, but the wind 
freshened, so much so that there 
nothing else to do but to let go a sea anebor. 
which was accordingly done. A sea tnebor 
consists of spare spars, oars, gratings, etc . 
lashed together and thrown overboard ; tbe 
boat’s " painter ” is then nude fast to thu. 
and the boat allowed to drift. This anchor 
acts as a breakwater, breaking the force o. 
the waves before they leach^ the boat, mu '• 
also prevents the boat drifting as quickly • ■ 
leeward as she otherwise would do. 

The nun awning was then tightly spff® 
over the boat, so as to prevent, if possibl<.\ 
the seas from swamping her. The cutter 
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now in a very unpleasant sltnation, as the 
African coast has a very dangerous seaboard, 
fringed as it is by reefs which extend for 
nearly the whole length of the coast, with 
gaps only at intervals through which boats 
and vessels can enter. These reefs are 
generally “ awash ” at low water, and the 
seas break on them with tremendous force. 

The wind being from the eastward, the 
boat was drifting dead on to this dreaded 
coast line. The cutter was heavily laden 
with water and provisions, etc., besides the 
eleven men who formed her crew, and who 
were now all crouched down in the bottom of 
the boat under the rain awning, with the 
exception of Lieut. Sinclair and the in¬ 
terpreter (a black man with very sharp eyes), 
who were sitting on the two dickeys in the 
stern of the boat, with their legs under the 
awning. Small chance would any of the 
crew have had of escaping if the boat cap¬ 
sized. Confined as they were, they would 
have been drowned like rats in a hole. 

The distance between Pemba and the 
mainland is about thirty miles, and this the 
boat was rapidly diminishing. 

Towards midnight the interpreter said he 
heard the sea breaking on the reefs, and soon, 
in spite of the wind, which was blowing the 
sound dead away from the crew, they heard 
the awful booming of the waves as they 
broke on tiie coral reefs. The sea anchor 
was hauled in and the boat's head was 
turned towards the reefs. She was now ap¬ 
parently being steered directly towards her 
certain destruction. A little sail was shown 
so as to keep the bo.'it under command, in 
case an opening should be discovered in the 
reefs. Now was the critical moment; unless 
an opening could be seen in the line of w'hite 
breakers which the b»at was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching, all would be over in a few minutes. 

Lieut. Sinclair strained bis eyes to the 
utmost, but could see nothing for some time. 
However, gradually a phosphorescent line 
appeared in sight, extending far away on 
either side, but not an opening anywhere. 
The awning was unlaced, and the men crept 
out from underneath it, ready to make a last 
struggle for life, though in case of the boat 
getting into the surf, it was almost an im¬ 
possibility that any of them could be saved 
in that raging sea which was thundering 
away close ahead of them. 

Just at the last moment, when they had 
given up all hope, and destruction seemed 
inevitable, the interpreter, who hatl gone 
forward, hailed from the bows to say that he 
could see an opening a little on the port bow. 
The boat's head was accordingly turned in 
that direction, and sure enough an opening 
there was, and through it they popped, the 
huge seas roaring away on either side of them. 

Of course, once inside the reefs they were 
in comparatively smooth water. The men 
got up and stretched themselves after being 
80 long in a cramped position, bailers were 
set to work, reefs were shaken out, and the 
boat proceeded on towards the shore. As 
soon as shallow water was reached the anchor 
was dropped, the galley fire was soon alight, 
and after a hearty supper all hands were 
glad to turn in, niter a perilous day’s ad¬ 
venture. Next morning they were distressed 
to see numerous dead bodies washed ashore 
along the beach, together with a great 
quantity of wreckage, by which they were 
forced to the mournful conclusion that the 
“ dhow ” had not met with their good fortune, 
and had no doubt foundered on the reefs 
during the night, when all hands on board 
her must have perished. 

The first thing to be done was to discover 
where they were, and in this they were aided 
by the curious nature of the Afric.T.n coast; 
for to the south of Kwale, a place to the 
north of Pemba, there are few rocks, but 
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chiefly mangrove swamps and sandy beaches, 
and these extend as far as C. Delgado. To 
the north of Kwale the shore is rocky and 
precipitous, with casharene trees. 

Where they were the beach was sandy, but 
not far to the north of them they could see 
a rocky and precipitous coast. The current 
sets through the Pemba Channel to the north 
all the year round with considerable force, 
so that they had been carried a considerable 
distance to the north. To enable them to 
reach Pemba again, they would have to work 
their way well down inside the reefs before 
they attempted to stand across to the island. 
This they accordingly did for three days, till 
they reached Pangani. 

Before they left Pangani, Lieut. Sinclair 
went ashore with the interpreter, to see if he 
could obtain any information about any 
slave “ dhows," and the interpreter was 
lucky enough to find a friend, who, lor a 
few rupees, confided to him that that very 
morning a slave “dhow" had sailed from 
Pangani for Pemba, but with only a few 
slaves on board, and that the captain of the 
“dhow ” intended, if he was boarded, to pass 
them off as a part of his crew. 

This was joyful news to “ the cutters," who 
determined, if possible, to catch the “dhow" 
before she got across, and as there had been 
a dead calm nearly all the morning, they 
thought they stood a very good chance of 
doing so. The cutter carried ten oars, the 
masts were got down, and the boat was soon 
speeding over the water towards a gap in the 
reefs which is opposite to Pangani. 

Till they got outside the reefs nothing 
could be seen on account of the enormous 
waves which were breaking on the reefs and 
which obstructed their view completely. It 
was a burning hot day, not a breath of wind 
stirred, but the men, determined to catch 
this “dhow," which seemed to have been 
thrown in their way, pulled witli all their 
might. As they got outside the reefs a 
“ dhow ” was observed five miles away from 
them, perfectly stationary on the burning 
waters, and which the interpreter recognised 
as the “dhow" they were after, from his 
friend’s description of her ; so with renewed 
vigour the men bent to their oars, which 
caused the boat to spring towards the 
“ dhow." 

The “ dhow " was perfectly helpless, rolling 
heavily from side to side ; but as the cutter 
approached her, Lieut. Sinclair was horrified 
to see what appeared to be human bodies 
thrown overboard. “No doubt,” he said, 

*' they are getting rid of the slaves, and when 
we get alongside her we shall find none on 
board." At last the cutter dashed alongside 
the “dhow” to windward. Lieut. Sinclair, 
with the coxswain and interpreter, sprang on 
board. “Dhows" are always boarded to 
windward, on account of a nasty trick the 
Arabs have of lowering their sail on top of 
any boat which boards to leeward, and then 
sticking the people in the boat, through the 
sail, with their spears, the men in the boat 
being perfectly helpless with the enormous 
sail on top of them. 

The “dhow” was carrying English colours. 
Lieut. Sinclair glanced around, and there 
seemed to him to be a very large crew on 
board. However, the captain handed him bis 
papers, which the Arabs always keep in a 
circular tin case, and the number of the 
crew corresponded with the number on the 
papers. 

One thing struck Lieut. Sinclair with 
suspicion, and that was the signature of the 
Consul General at Zanzibar. He knew his 
signature well, and he was certain that 
the signature on the papers, although a 
v^ry good imitation, was not genuine. He 
confided his suspicions to the interpreter, 
who said that very probably the papers 
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were forged. The Arabs often carry foi^^ed 
papers, and as the crew was out of all pro¬ 
portion to the size of the “ dhow," it waa 
almost a certain proof of it. So a search 
was instituted to find the true papers, but al¬ 
though the “ dhow ’ ’ was searched thoroughly 
from bow to stern, not a trace of other papers 
could be discovered. 

A great quantity of sharks were swimming 
round the “dhow,” which confirmed Lieut. 
Sinclair’s suspicions that a good number of 
the slaves bad been made away with, though 
he was certain there were still some on 
board. 

He accordingly taxed the captain with this, 
but of course tlie captain most emphatically 
denied having thrown any one overboard, 
and said that all the men on board were 
only his proper crew. 

Lieut. Sinclair was now thoroughly 
perplexed, he did not know what to do; 
although he was certain there were slaves on 
board, he had no proof of it; everything 
seemed correct. Under these circumstances 
there was nothing to do but to get into the 
cutter and shove off, which was done. The 
cutter did not, however, proceed far away 
from the “ dhow,” but drifted quietly whilst 
the men rested after their wearisome pull. 

Everyone in the cutter was thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted : they had bad a long and hot pull, 
apparently all for nothing, and just as they 
were about to reap the fruit of tlieir exertions, 
it had been snatched from them in a most 
tantalising manner. And now a most extra¬ 
ordinary thing happened. 

One of the men, seeing what a great 
number of sharks were ab^t, was amusing 
himself trying to catch with a shark 
hook they kept in the boat. He succeeded 
in hooking one, and after killing it, as it 
was not a very large one, they hauled it into 
the boat to cut it open. Sailors always have 
great curiosity to see what sharks have insido 
them. Inside this one, among many other 
things, was a round tin case, the counterpart 
of the one the Arab captain had his papers 
in, and which when opened proved to con¬ 
tain the correct papers of the “dhow," with 
a crew marked on them ten less than was 
marked on the other papers. The Arab 
captain had, no doubt, thrown it overboard 
when he was going to be boarded, and this 
shark had swallowed it. 

The cutter was soon alongside the “dhow” 
again, and the amazement and consternation 
of the Ai'ab captain, when he saw his true 
papers, which he thought were lying at the 
bottom of the sea, was something extra¬ 
ordinary to behold. 

He thought that the white men had em¬ 
ployed witchcraft, and he was so frigbteacd 
that he sank on his knees. 

He w^s soon made a prisoner, and a breeze 
springing up from the westward, a prize crew 
was put on board, and the “ dhow ” and cutter 
proceeded on their way to Pemba. 

They entered through the Fundu gap that 
same afternoon, much to tlic surprise of Sub- 
Lieuteiiant Morrisey, who could not imagine 
what had become of the cutter daring the 
last four days. 

They proceeded to Fuwji, where the captain, 
crew, and slaves were landed and the “ dhow" 
anchored. 

Leaving some of the crew to take care of 
the dhow and prisoners, the cutter proceeded 
to her old cruising ground at the IGiiyu gap 
to seek for further adventures. 

During tlie abi-ence of the cutter, Sub-Lieu¬ 
tenant Morrisey had not been altogether 
without hii adventures ; for. on the same day 
that the cutter had been blown over to the 
mainland, he hod been .surprised by seeing 
a man swimming off to the whaler. This 
man, who turned out to be a slave, on reacli- 
ing the boat had implored him to take 
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nnder hU protection, as he said he had been 
so ill-troat^ that be could not stand the life 
any longer, and that be would make away 
with himself if he bad to go back. 

The man certainly was in a pitiful state, 
his back was all torn and scarred with gaping 
wounds, and he was so emaciated that bis 
bones were literally starting out of his desh. 

Now, curiously enough, according to the 
rales laid down for the suppression of 
slavery, it is the slave trade that is to be 
dealt with and not the status of slavery; so 
that the boats employed in cruising are not 
allowed to interfere with the slavery on the 
island of Pemba, except under very excep¬ 
tional circumstances. 

Sub-Lieutenant Morrisej thought that per- 
haps in this case it would be permissible to 
interfere, considering the way the man had 
been treated; so, having found out where 
the slave had come from, promised him that 
if he would return at once to his owner, in 
the course of a few days be would come up 
and see his owner about him. The slave 
having had a good meal was landed, and 
departed in a very sorrowful manner. Sub- 
Lieutenant Morrisey then tried to find i.he 
outtor to consult Lieutenant Sinclair, and was 
much distressed at not being able to see 
any signs of her anywhere. He waited two 
days in the hopes that she would appear on 
the scene, and on the third day, not having 
seen anything of her, he proceeded in the gig 
to interview the owner of the slave. 

The owner’s estate was situated some dis¬ 
tance inland, and to get to it the gig had to 
proceed four or five miles up a creek, which 
was only navigable by a boat at high water, 
so that it was necessary to hurry over the 
expedition in order to get back on the some 
tide, as otherwise they would spend the best 
part of the night stranded in a mangrove 
swamp, surrounded by malaria, mosquitoes, 
and the other concomitants of an African 
swamp. 

It was high water at three o'clock, and at 
twelve the gig entered the entrance of the 
creek; they oould only proceed slowly, as 
they continually grounded, and had to wait 
for the tide to rise before they could get on. 

The creek was very narrow, so narrow that 
it was impossible for the men to use the oars, 
and so they proceeded, sometimes poling 
the boat along and sometimes assisting its 
progress by means of the branches of the 
trees which overhung on either side of them. 
At two o'clock they reached the head of the 
creek, where Sub-Lieutenant Morrisey, with 
the interpreter and four men well armed, 
landed, leaving the boat in charge of the 
coxswain. 


E xhaustive articles have already appeared 
in this paper on the subject of the Civil 
Service of India, and it is not now intended 
to go over old ground by entering into details 
concerning the service ; but since the former 
articles were written important changes have 
taken place in the regulations for the open 
competitive examination, and a knowledge 
of these may be interesting to all, ns well as 
useful to any who have an eye on the really 
valuable appointmouts in this department of 
the public service. 

In the first place it may be remarked that 
no one will be deemed qualified for the ser¬ 
vice who shall not satisfy the Civil Service 
Commissioners- -(i.) That he is a natural- 
born subject of Her Majesty, (ii.) That his 
age will ^ above twenty-one years and under 
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They found a track through the jungle, 
along which they proceeded for about two 
miles, when they came to a small village, 
which the interpreter recognised from the 
slave’s description as the place they were 
bound for. Entering a deserted hut, they 
sent one of the natives that were at work 
abont the plantation for the owner. After 
waiting for some time, and as the owner did 
not appear, they started off on a tour of 
exploration. 

Not far from the village they came across 
the object of their expei^tion, lying on his 
back in the sun secured to a tree, and with 
his hands bound behind him. On catching 
sight of them be raised himself slowly to a 
sitting posture, and actually shed tears of 
joy; they were disgusted to see that he was 
in a more deplorable state than when they 
had last seen him. His back and breast were 
covered with fresh wounds, made by a thick 
scourge, and though be could hardly articu¬ 
late, he made them uuderstand that he had 
not tasted food since he had parted with 
them three days ago. He was secured to the 
tree by means of heavy irons, one leg lying 
on either side of the tree, with an iron ring 
on each ankle, secured to an iron bar which 
joined the two rings together. 

As they approached him the Arab owner 
came up, and Sub-Lieutenant Morrisey at 
once told the Arab to have him released. 
The Arab promised compliance and sent for 
his blacksmith, at the same time sending 
various other men in different directions. 

The interpreter, on seeing this, said to Sub- 
Lieutenant Morrisey, “ They are sending 
those men to collect the Arabs; we must 
make baste and get away.” 

The blacksmith arrived and fumbled with 
the irons, pretending to be releasing the 
slave; but after some time Sub-Lieutenant 
Morrisey came to the conclusion that he was 
only trying to gain time in order that the 
Arabs might collect. So he ordered his 
men to take the tools from the blacksmith’s 
hands and release the slave themselves. With 
some diOiculty they got one of his ankles 
free. 

The Arabs had now collected in great 
numbers ; so the iron bar was lashed to the 
slave's other leg, and, supported by two blue¬ 
jackets, one on either side of him, he was led 
towards the boat. Sub-Lieutenant Klorrisey, 
with the interpreter and the other two men, 
brought up the rear, the Arabs following close 
behind them, and gesticulating and shooting 
loudly. When they had got some distance 
from the village, Sub-Lieutenant Morrisey 
made a stand, telling the men with the slave to 
make as much haste as they possibly could to 
[the ehd.] 


the boat, for if the tide deserted the gig, they 
would stand a very poor chance of gettiog 
away at all. 

When the Arabs saw the party come to a 
standstill they did likewise, though continQ- 
ing to shout and brandish their guns, fore¬ 
most among them being the owner of the 
slave, a large powerfully built Arab, of whom 
the other Azats seemed to stand in awe. The 
interpreter, stepping forward, explained to 
him that they intended to take the slave aiiay 
with them, and that they would resort to 
force if necessary, and were ready to sacrifice 
their lives rather than give him up, so that 
he advised the Arabs to return peaceably to 
their homes. 

This speech seemed to have some slight 
effect on the Arab, who commenced consultiog 
with his followers as to what coum they 
^ould pursue. 

Seizing the opportunity whilst the Arabs 
were all in deep consultation, Sub-Lieutenant 
Morrisey and his men made as much haste 
as they could after the slave. They had not 
proceeded far, however, before they beard the 
Arabs coming after them again, evidently in 
hopes that the tide would have gone ont 
too far for the gig to get away, when, with 
reinforced munbers of Arabs, her crew must 
have fallen an easy prey to them. 

The gig soon appeared in sight, and, much 
to the joy of Bub-Lieutenant Morrisey, was 
observed to be still afloat; the slave and the 
two bluejackets had already reached her. The 
coxswain, on seeing his officer so hotly pur¬ 
sued by the Arabs, sprang out of the boat 
with the rest of the crew to go to his assis¬ 
tance ; but Sub-Lieutenant Morrisey shouted 
to him to remain where be was and get the 
boat in readiness to proceed the instant they 
reached her. As soon as the Arabs caughi 
sight of the boat and saw that she was afloat 
they came to a standstill, and set up a loud 
howl of disappointment and rage, evidently 
afraid to approach any closer to the boat. 
Sub-Lieutenant Morrisey and his men were 
soon in the boat, and lost no time in 
making the best of their way down the 
creek, thankful to have accomplished their 
mission without any bloodshed. They got 
out of the creek safely, and proceed^ 
down to Fuwji, where the slave was landed. 
Lieut. Sinclair, as has been seen, arrived 
two days afterwards, and highly approved of 
the way in which Sub-Lieutenant Morrisey 
had acted. 

On the return of H.M.S. Hespervi to 
Pemba, the slaves were taken on board, and 
she, with the “dhow" in tow, returned to 
Zanzibar, where the slaves were liberated 
and ^e “ dhow " condemned. 


THE CIYII SERVICE OF INDIA. 

twenty-three years on April 1 of the year in 
which the examination is held, (iii.) That 
he has no disease, constitutional affection, 
or bodily infirmity unfitting him, or likely to 
unfit him, for the Civil Service of India, 
(iv.) That he is of good moral character. 

The following are the subjects for the 
Open Competitive Examination, with the 
maximum number of marks for each : 

Maximum 

Marks 


1. French I-'instiage and Literature . . . 600 

1 *. (formuii Likiii.'oairc and Literature . . . 6U0 

3. Kn/li'1i t.aiiuiiafre and Litemture (iiu-IndiiiK 

sfHVuil |» riini named liy tlK'Ciimmi.->i''iier>) 500 

4. ^aiisorit Latn^uaj^c aud Literature . ■ . 500 

5. Anil.ic „ ... 500 

G. Iviiirli-li Cnmpodtioii. 600 

7. Gro-'k Language aud Literature . . 760 

5. Latiu ,1 I, >> ... 760 


MarU 


9. Mathematics (pure anil applied) . • • 

lU. Adrsuced Uathematlcal subject* (pure aaii 
applied).. ' 

11. English History., • 

12. Greek History (Ancient, inciudins Conrtito- 

.. 

13. Roman History (Ancient, including Cousu- 

tutlon).. 

14. General Modern History (period to be 

by candidates from list in the Fjdlabns 
issued bv the Commissioner*, one jioriod at 
least to include Indian History) . 

15. Political Economy and Eoonomie History . 

16. Logie and Mental Philosophy (Ancient ana 

Modern).. 

17. Natural Science, i.e. any number not exert¬ 

ing three of the following subjects 
mentary Chemistry and ElemenUry 
Pliysiei (N.B. This subject may not be 
taken up by tliosc who offer either Higher 
Chcjnistry or Higher Physica) Higher 
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Chwnirtry. Higher Physiee. Geolnjrv. 
hotttny. Zoology. Animal Physiology. 
6l»eftcli.J.BOO 

18. Mora! Philosophy (A.Dcient aud Modero) . 400 

19. Roputi Law.5U0 

9U. English Law, viz. Iaw of Contract; Criminal 

Law ; Xaw of Evidence; end Law of tlie 

Constitution.SOO 

21. Political Science (iDcliidiiig Analytical Jaris- 
pntdetice, the Early History of Institationa. 
and the Theory of Legislation) ... 500 


The regolatioDB state that candidates are 


at liberty to name any or all of these branches 
of knowledge, but no one would think of 
taking all. For instance, in the examination 
held in August 1892, the candidate who 
gained the first place was examined in the 
subjects Nos. 6. 7, 8, 11. 12. 13. 14, 16. 16, 
18,19. and 21; and the candidate who gained 
the 32nd (the last) place, presented himself 
for examination in subjects Nos. 1, 6,8,9, lU, 
16, 16, and 18. No subjects are obligatory. 

The fee on giving notice for examination 
is £6. 


Tlie competition is very keen, bat varies 
considerably, as the following figu|%s 
show: 

In 1890 for 45 vacancies there were 250 
competitors. In 1891 for 32 vacancies thece 
were 148 competitors, lii 1892 for 32 va¬ 
cancies there were GU competitors. 

Altliough the standard of exccllenca is, 
without doubt, high, there is no reason why 
any one who is possessed of average ability 
nnd a capacity for hard work should despair 
of becoming a successful competitor. 


BOAMIHa ABOUT. 

A YACHTING TRIP. 

By H. F. Hobdejt, 

Aut)ior of “Ueit to Build a lioiting Punf," tie. 


PABT vn. 



floating across the water 
ceased, and then from out the dark shadows 
about Maasluise appeared a row of boats, 
while their crews kept up a hearty chorus 
as they pulled aboard after having spent the 
afternoon in a spree ashore. 

The boatswain’s whistle sounded shrill in 
the quiet evening air, the boats were hoisted 
up, and then all was still, the stars twinkled 
brightly as they shone out one by one, and a 
slight breeze ^gan to ruffle the surface of 
the water, when, remembering that we in¬ 
tended an early start on the morrow, we 
reluctantly turned in for a good night's rest. 


It was about 1.45 a.u., and I 
seemed only to have been 
asleep about five minutes when 
we were suddenly woke up by a 
heavy crash, and feeling the 
yacht heeling over, 1 sang out 
to Frank to follow me, stumbled 
out of my berth and rushed 
upon deck. 

The mate was coming op out 
of the fok’sle hatch with an 
alarmed expression of counte¬ 
nance, and Mike bobbed up like 
a cork from a ginger-beer bottle 
directly afterwards. 

The cause of the blow was 
clearly seen, and we were heel¬ 
ing over in a dangerous posi¬ 
tion right under the bows of 
the man-of-war or gunboat that 
lay astern of us the previous 
evening. 

My first thought was that 
we bad fouled our anchor and 
had drifted down on them, but 
looking at the shore I found 
our bearings in the same posi¬ 
tion as when we brought up, 
and then it was plain that tlie 
gunboat had come down on top 
of us. 

It afterwards appeared that 
she had been lying at a single 
anchor and insufficient scope 
of cable, and so when the tide 
made up she had drifted astern 
and then sheered in on to us. 

The yacht was heeling over 
so far that it was difficult to 
walk along the deck, but I 
managed to crawl forward with 
the hope of being able to slack 
away our chain and so free 
her. But it was of no use, we 
were held fast as in a giant's 
)uldn't move her an inch. Some 
' had caught our starboard side- 
, and bad doubled them up like 
so much copper wire with the force of the 
shock, although they were an inch thick. 

We shouted and made a noise against the 
lofty side of the iron monster witli our 
windlass bars, but not a soul replied, and the 
deck was too far above us to see any one 
unless he had been looking over the bul¬ 
wark rail. So I tried to get aboard by their 
chain cable, and at the expense of my shins 
against the rusty iron, and with much bare 
skin exposed to the cold night wind, I 
managed it, and as soon as I had pulled my¬ 
self over the edge of the bows 1 saw the 
reason we could get no reply. 


The crew were sleeping in hammocks on 
deck, supported round the foremast, from 
which they radiated like the spokes of a 
wheel, and the sentry on the bridge, with a- 
drawn cutlass in his hand, was fast asleep, 
as were all the rest of the crew. 

As I didn't want a piece out of the c^f of 
my leg, I waited for a moment to see there 
was no loose dog on deck, and then jumped 
down among the men and began to shako 
the nearest fellow to me, but could not woko 
him ; they all seemed as dead asleep aaif they 
had been drinking, as no doubt they bad. 
Then 1 went to the fore companion and 
shouted down, and in a minute or so up 
came a man, who turned out to be the 
boatswain. 

He could speak a little English, and 
seemed surprised to see me in that light and 
airy costume, and when I explained, he 
thought, as I had at first, that it was the 
yacht that had drifted, until I pointed out 
our bearings, when he suddenly tecaine very 
excited and shouted out to the men. 

He got no reply; whereupon, without wait¬ 
ing to call a second time, he whipped out his 
sheath knife, and cut down the hammocks 
by the head one after the other, and I could 
not help laughing as the men went down 
bump on to the deck, where they lay sprawling 
for a minute. But he soon set them to work. 

Having done all 1 could, I got aboard again 
to put some clothes on. and then about twenty 
of the men bundled down on to the yacht, 
and by their united efforts got her free, when 
she shot away to her own anchor, quite dear 
of the Dutchman, who continued to drag 
slowly astern. It was <iuite an hour and a 
half before they had sufficient steam to weigh 
anchor, and then they steamed ahead about 
a mile and let go again, leaving us to- 
ourselves for the remainder of the night; and 
having told the boatswain I would see the 
captain about it in the morning, we turned in 
until 6.30. 

The captain received me rather coolly at 
first, I thought; but as he was pleasant 
enough afterwards, it might hove been the 
unusually early hour that affected him. On 
learning how matters stood, he at onco 
ordered the carpenter and blacksmith and n 
lot of men aboard to repair damages, as 
our bulwark rail was damaged, and we were 
slightly scraped along our starboard chain 
plates, besides having the sidelight iron 
smashed up. 

On hearing that I had intended starting 
out to sea that morning, he said they wore 
starting themselves at 10 o'clock, and kindly 
offered to tow me out; but I wanted to get 
away as soon as possible, and os a lot of handa 
make short work of a job, the men soon bad 
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the yacht sufficiently ship-shape to start; so 
thanking him for the offer, I returned, and 
about 7.30 got under way, with the under¬ 
standing that he was to pick us up if he over¬ 
took ns, which I doubted. 

Wo were at the entrance of the Hook of 
Holland in an hour, and it looked anything 
but lively, with the remains of tliree wrecks 
on the sands close alongside, so we were glad 
when we had sailed clear of their gruesome 
company and were once more at sea. 

After standing away from the land a little, 
we hove to, and got the dinghy aboard, and 
then trimmed our sails and stood away west 
by north. 

Mike had breakfast ready by 9 o’clock, and 
we thoroughly cujoyed it after our night’s 
exertion. 

“ I hope,” said Frank, as he handed me the 
coffee, '* we shan’t have any more scrapes like 
that; a tritie more, .and we might have been 
sunk.” 

“ Yes,” said I, " it’s fortunate we got clear 
as well as we did.” Wo got onr ballouii jib on 
her soon aftcrward.s, and the low coastline of 
Hollan<l disappeared below the horizon ; but 
the wind shortly dropped, and it turned very 
hot towards the middle of the day, just 100 
degrees in the cabin, while on deck in the 
suo it was about as much as one could sit and 
ateer ; but there was very little necessity, as it 
turned quite calm and smooth, and this 
lasted up to nearly G o’clock, when a slight 
breeze rippled the water ahead of u.s, and we 
gut our big jib in, and set the working one for 
the night. 

Miko lit the side lights, and a heavy bank 
of clouds rolled up from the west; but by 
8.30 Paddy’s daylight rose clear of them 
for a time, and the wind freshened and blew 
exceedingly cold, though I expect the heat of 
the day made it more noticeable. The sea 
soon began to rise, and we bumped into it 
gallantly, but could not lay our course on 
either tack. 

Frank and tho mate turned in about 1 
o’clock, while Mike came on deck to handle 
the head sheets, and 1 kept her spinning 


along, tacking every three quarters of an 
hour or so. 

Mike turned in about 2 a.m., and the mate 
took his place. I lay down for an hour about 
3, as Frank was up, and soon afterwards we 
hailed a smack that was crossing our course. 
They said they had left Itamsgate the day 
previously. 

There was a steep sea on at breakfast time, 
making it difficult to guess when the swing 
table was likely to rise, and it required 
considerable care in putting your cup down 
to prevent upsetting it, but we were going 
ahead like a steamer, and by noon had sighted 
the outer Gabbard Buoy. This is only 
twenty miles off the land, and has an 
automatic whistle with a peculiarly mournful 
note. We soon had to hand the topsail in a 
slight squall, and then the wind went down 
very suddenly about one f.h., leaving the 
yacht rolling in the heavy swell. The main- 
boom gave some tremendous jerks that were 
so violent that the foot of our mainsail split, 
although we had secured the boom with an 
extra purchase ; and while trying to mend it 
temporarily I lost my cap overboard, but got 
it again fortunately, as 1 have a great objec¬ 
tion to see anything go adrift like that. 
Then a little breeze steadied us slightly, and 
at 3 o'clock we sighted the land ahead 
about Orfordness, but the tide now set us down 
so far that we let go our kedge anchor in fifteen 
fathoms, and with a bass cable she had plenty 
of spring and rode easily. 

We could just make out Soutbwold Church 
abeam of us with the glass, and lay there 
until 6.30, when the tide slacked up and we 
got the kedge aboard again, and tacked against 
a very light air ; but the wind was so slight 
that I determined to bring up for the night, 
and so about 10.30 we anchored in Hollesley 
Bay. There was no prospect of making 
Harwich that night, so after roughly stowing 
sails and patting up the riding light we 
turned in. 

A slight draught cf air at C.30 the next 
morning induced us to get under way, but 
being dead ahead it was 9.30 before we passed 


the Cork Lightship, and then in another boor 
we dropped anchor just off the Pier Hotel at 
Harwich, stowed the sails in harbour fashioo, 
and got the dinghy over the side, which from 
the hot time it had spent on deck began to 
leak like a sieve directly. We then rowed 
ashore to wire our arrival. 

My father having arranged to meet ds at 
Harwich, we spent the day ashore, and in the 
evening he punctually turned up by the mail 
train, and after an early supper we all turned 
in for the night. 

Our little beauty had her wings spread bj 
C o’clock the next morning, but there va 
little wind, and it took a long time to get 
clear of the harbour. 

Breakfast was ready in a couple of hours, 
and soon after the wind freshened and came 
round from the south-east, so we shifted jib) 
and got our big one se', which drew us along 
like a locomotive. It aiways took threeofus 
to get an inch of the jib sheet in when that 
one was up, and by noon we were abreast of 
the Maplin light, and kept ahead of a large 
steamer making for the Thames for a long 
time ; but finally the screw gained the victorj, 
although it took her a long time to do it. 
Whilst at dinner we settled to sail right np 
to Greenhithe without stopping if possible, 
and we passed Southend Pier at 3.30; but 
then onr breeze that bad carried us on so 
bravely died away, and after drifting abcat 
with the tide, we managed to maxc Greeii- 
bithe by 2.45 the following morning. 

Having got bold of our moorings anti 
stowed the sails, we went below to snppei and 
turned in, thoroughly tired after a very long 
day. 

And now our cruise was over. It had not 
been a very long one, bnt was thoroughly en¬ 
joyed. We had only sailed some 660 milev 
but every mile had b^n of interest to ns, and 
there only remained to pay off our “ ever use¬ 
ful cook,” clear the yat^t of our bundles and 
packages, and, leaving the mate on board to 
keep her in order and dream of fnture spins 
to come, we took the train for borne. 

[the esd.] 



W rrn tho exception of a short interval 
when travelling, I have kept dormice 
both for pleasure and profit for the last 
twenty years. In a recent volume of the 
** B.O.P.” there appeared an interesting 
article upon dormice by a writer who, like 
myself, is evidently an enthusiast, but as his 
Way of keeping these beautiful pets differs 
aomewhat from my own. perhaps the following 
notes may not be without interest. 

1 first became acquainted with doimice in 


HOW I KEEP HY DORMICE 

By Frank Smith. 

this way. I was invalided home from school 
with bad eyes, and a kind boy-loving lady 
visitor who was staying with us took pity on 
me, and on my fourteenth birthday gave me 
a magnificent female dormouse in a well-made 
roomy cage, large enough, I thought at the 
time, for the accommodation of guinea pigs. 
It was none too large, however, after a little 
time, as wc shall see. 

When rodents mean business they will 
gnaw their way through almost anything if 


they can only find a good place in which to 
start a hole. Well, not long after I had had 
Fanny, as I called her, she managed to gft 
right away one night, and, as you nwj 
suppose, I was in a dreadful state about i- 
Every one searched high and low, but withoai 
result. The cage was empty, and my bean 
was full of grief. Two days passed by, *1^“ 
my father asked the servant for a pwtic°* 
pair of boots that he wore only on huoliw 
days. The boots were brought, and the 
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paler put his arm down the leg of one of 
them, intending to hold it thus while applying 
some Tarnish. 

When his fingers reached the foot he 
pulled them out again pretty quickly, and, 
turning the boot gently upside down there 
rolled out on to the table Mrs. Fanny, not 
alone, but together with three almost naked 
little baby dormice, mixed up with part of a 
sock of red felt which the good mother had 
nibbled and pulled into a not uhcomfortablo 
bed for her family. You can imagine to 
yourselves how glad I was. By-and-by, as 
the young ones gr:>w up. I gave away one of 
them, and kept the pair that remained and 
also the old l^y, who lived to a good age as 
dormice go, and then died, and was buried in 
my little garden beneath the most lovely bush 
of southernwood that ever grew. That is 
how 1 began dormouse forming. 

You all know what a mouse-cage is like. 
So long 08 the sleeping place is not draughty 
or stuffy, the open part can hardly be too 
large. Our friend Dr. Gordon Stables said 
the other day that a lion's cage was not too 
big for a mouse, but few of us can carry out 
that idea. It is not sufficient to leave the 
open part a bare empty space like the exer¬ 
cising yard of a prison. How would you like 
your playground bereft of swings and bars 
and those other delights which prove so 
reliable a test of the soundness both of your 
limbs and yoor tailoring ? Well, although 
you may not know it, even dormice love a 
bit of a lark sometimes, and if they have no 
better means of exercise, they will scramble 
about the wires all night and get sore feet. 
I fit up my cages with tiny ladders and 
knotted cords, and my little pets seem to 
enjoy the use of them as much as most of you 
boys do a good turn in the gymnasium. Do 
not have one of those cruel wheels you see in 
the cage maker's shops. If your mice, 
having been convicted of borrowing what had 
not twen lent, were sentenced to three 
months on the treadmill, there might be some 
reason for setting them such a heart-breaking 
task, but I hope you wish your mice not only 
to be happy, but to be your friends also. 

If yon begin to talk to them gently, and 
to handle them gently too, while young, you 
can give them plenty of exercise out of the 
cage, for they will soon know you from 
other people and seldom try to get away, 
unless they are startled by a sudden noise. 
Even then they will not go far. Should one 
of them seem likely to get away, be sure 
not to seize the little fugitive by the tail. 
If you do he will most likely leave the fur 
of it together with the skin between your 


fingers, much in the same way as you would 
slip your finger out of a glove. That is what 
happened to one of my most handsome mice, 
and for a long time I kept that queer 
memento of him as a book-marker I Mr. Jack 
did not die of sorrow. He took the matter all 
in the day’s work, amputated his naked tail, 
and passed the rest of his life in happiness 1 

As to bedding, opinions differ atwut this. 
If I were again in the country, I should 
prefer to all things nice soft dry moss. I 
am now in the town, and I find that cotton 
wool does well if it is not allowed to get frowsy, 
as it soon will. Do not put too much of it 
into the sleeping place. The mice will 
nibble it up, pull it to pieces and arrange it 
to their satisfaction much better than you 
can do it for them. Indeed, it is quite 
interesting to note the pretty little nests 
with roofs complete that they will make for 
themselves if left undisturbed for a night 
or two. Dormice (which, by the way, are 
not mice at all) are extremely clean and 
particular in their habits, and, given a fair 
chance to keep up this good character, there 
is no more pleasant indoor pet to be found. 
Unless they are ill, or badly housed, dor¬ 
mice always leave their nests to respond to 
the calls of nature, therefore the open part 
of the cage must be strewn with a mixture 
of bran and sawdust, which must be renewed 
every day. This is easily done if the cage 
is floored, with a movable zinc tray. I have 
just found out a valnable wrinkle in the 
matter of sawdust. At most stationers' you 
can now get packets of fine cedar sawdust, 
called Dust of Lebanon. For our purpose 
it is just the thing, and a better or ^er 
disinfectant and deodorant I have never bad. 
Although the mice themselves are odourless, 
the excreta are not, and therefore you can 
hardly overdo things in the matter of clean¬ 
liness. Have two cages, one in ose and 
the other ready cleaned and thoroughly dry. 
Do not forget this. 

Now, as to feeding. I find my method of 
feeding differs considerably from that of 
most other mouse-fanoiers. For instance, 
I foond out years ago that dormice, when 
given the choice, prefer almost anything to 
bread-and-milk. They will take bread-and- 
milk rather than nothing, bat that is all. 
Town milk my mice will not touch. I think 
this is dne to the boric acid that the dairy¬ 
men add to the milk to prevent it from 
turning sour too quickly. Even my cat 
will sometimes refuse his morning milk for 
the same reason. There is always a faint, 
unwholesome smell in cages where milk is 
used, no matter how careful we are. I find 


A lthough the bee has been brought more 
prominently under public notice during 
the last few years, owing to the researches of 
Sir John Lubbock and other naturalists, it is 
an insect which has been held in the highest 
respect from the remotest antiquity. Whether 
this esteem is dne to its individuEd merits, to 
admiration of its industry, its ingenuity, and 
so forth, or to the more prosaic fact that 
honey has always commended itself to the 
popular palate, may not be easy to decide, 
in Holy Writ we find numerous references to 
the toothsome product of the bee, and some 
of the very earliest secular writings are 
devoted wholly or in part to the same topic. 
For instance, a Chinese treatise, ascribed to 
the fifth century b.c., while dealing pro¬ 
fessedly with fish culture, has almost as 
much tc say about bees and hives as about 
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BEE-GOSSIP. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, c.ir,z.s., etc. 

carp and bream ; the latter are declared to 
thrive much more vigorously, and to be more 
excellent of flavour. If honey-bees ore kept on 
the banks of the ponds or streams in which 
the fish are reared. And to this day long 
rows of hives may be seen, placed on trestles 
overhanging the carp-streams, in certain 
ravines near Ningpo. Domesday Book makes 
mention of them often andat length, forin that 
age an apiary constituted part of the stock of 
every farm, and when an estate was let, 
bought, or sold, the cattle and the bees 
thereon as a rule went with it. Honey is an 
item in most old bills of household ex¬ 
penditure, and seems to have been utilised 
for many purposes which arc obsolete at the 
present day, such as for brewing beer. The 
ancient Britons called their country Y FH 
Ynys, the Honey Island; while the Irish had 
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that dormice really enjoy a drink of clear 
fresh water, which I give them in a night- 
light glass, not a metsJ trongh. I think 
metal troughs are quite a mistake as far as 
mice arc concerned. Here are most of the 
things which make up the bill of fare for my 
little family. Of coarse I do not give them the 
lot at once, but vary their diet from time to 
time. Any sort of small nuts, which the 
mice will open for themselves. Give a few 
from day to day, as it is important that they 
have something hard to nibble, or their teeth 
will over-grow and be useless. Bits of dry 
bread; my mice seem to prefer brown bread. 
Bits of carrot, apple, turnip, and above all, 
little sweet pears. The mice will leave any- 
thing for a good pear and some dry bread or 
biscuit. Do not give Brazil nuts, or ch<>eBe, 
or in fact anything they would not be likely 
to find when in their natural haunts, except¬ 
ing the things that I have ifireadymentioned. 
It is not wise to give dormice either butter 
or sugar. Both are apt to make them over- 
fat and bilious. 

Always keep a little fresh water in the 
cage, and a bit of bread, whatever else is 
omitted. In the cooler months dormice sleep 
for days, sometimes for weeks, without wak¬ 
ing. At such times keep a nut or two in the 
cE^e, or an acorn; in fact, something that 
will not turn bad. So, when either Mr. or 
Mrs. Dormouse has bad dreams and wakes 
up hungry, there shall be something “ always 
ready " as they say at the restanrants I 

The novice will sometimes be pnzzled to 
tell whether a mouse is dead or only asleep. 
Look at the pretty little hands. If they are 
still of a healthy, rather pale pink, the 
mouse is alive. Should they appear greyish 
white and seem to have lost their elasticity, 
your mouse is either dead or dying. If you 
want your mice o live their natural term of 
life (about three years), do not rout them 
about and force them out of their death-like 
letha^ by artificial beat. 1 consider that 
dormice are rather uncertain breeders in 
captivity. It mneh depends on their sur- 
roondings. They are sensitive little things, 
and I am inclined to think that the quieter 
the house the better chance of their breeding. 

When you start keeping dormice, let some 
experienced friend see the mice offered you 
for sale, or you may be persuaded to buy 
either some very old and frowsy ones, or. 
just as likely, some creatures that are not 
dormice at eUI, but some miserable cross¬ 
bred “ sport,” which is not what you want. 

One word more ; keep the mice away from 
the family cat; not that they will hurt 
the cat, but-1 


a name for the land of their birth which was 
almost identical in its signification, Innis 
Fact, the Island of Honey. Bees, most 
accurately depicted, appear on scores of old 
Greek and other coins; a much more 
attractive insect, the butterfly, is seen on one 
only, issued at Rhodes. 

The points about these creatures which 
have claimed most attention of late yeais 
have been the evidence of their senses, the 
remarkable part they play in the fertilisation 
of flowers, and their marvellous instinct of 
cell-building; and with regard to the first, it 
is now thought almost certain that they, as 
well as other insects, see colours of which we 
have no conception and hear sounds which 
' are inaudible to our ears ; and if their power 
of smell be not acute beyond all our pre¬ 
conceived ideas, they must have some other 
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sense vbicn we know nothing abont. But 
minor and less scientific details have not 
escaped investigation. In the summer of 
188M, a pigeon-fweier at Hamme, in West¬ 
phalia, a former who maintained a large 
apiary too, took twelve homing pigeons and 
twelve bees to Khjsem, a distance of between 
three and four miles, and let them all loose 
at 4 p.M, the bees being dusted with fiour so 
tliat there should be no mistake about their 
ideutiheation. The observers stood by the 
hives in such a position that they could see 
the dovecotes as well. It was a close race, 
but the bees beat, for one of the floury 
insects was the first to arrive. Quarter of a 
minute later, came a pigeon; then, after a 
few seconds the other twenty-two, birds and 
bees, flew in altogether. 

In that cold, wet, sommcrless year of 1888, 
bees, like other things, mast have been famine- 
stricken in some districts, for on Angust 22 
a great cloud of them descended on a con¬ 
fectioner’s stall in Bishop Auckland market, 
putting the vendors to flight, and actually 
suspending all basiness for some hours. 
The poor things can’t carry on their work 
without sweetstoff in some shape or form. 
It has been calculated that each pound of 
bees’-wax means the consumption of from 
twelve to fifteen pounds of dry sugar, and 
to obtain the equivalent of this they must 
risit hundreds of thousands of flowers. 

Many people have been routed by bees 
besides the market people at Bishop Auck¬ 
land—1 confess I like to give them a wide 
berth myself; but one doesn’t often hear 
of an express train being stopped by them. 
Such a thing did really happen a few years 
ago; and, what is more, oar Queen was 
among the passengers. She was journeying 
from Balmoral to Windsor, and when the 
train, which was proceeding at high speed, 
was getting near Kendal, the driver missed 
the signal light which should have told him 
that the course was clear; it was not tomed 
against him, but be simply couldn’t see it at 
all. Afraid to go on, he slowed down, 
whistling loudly, but the light did not 
appear, and he was obliged to stop. The 
signal was a "distant” one, worked by 
wires from the station, where the officials, 
who bad given the line "All clear,” kept 
wondering why the Boyal express, which 
was overdue, didn't come throngh. It did, 
after considerable delay, the driver and 
stoker having ascertained by climbing the 
signal-post that a swarm of bees had settled 
on the lantern. 

I have been in a train which was brought 
to a standstill in a more direct way by 
insects -locusts, which had descended on 
the line and accumulated in heaps, their 
smashed bodies rendering the rails so 
slippery that the wheels would not “ bite.” 
Bees arc scunetimes found dead in front of 
railway engines, struck while flying across the 
track and killed by the concussion. In fact, 
it doesn’t take much to kill a bee, although 
they can drink the nectar from aconite and 
other deadly poisonous plants with impunity. 
A strong east wind wUl chill them fatally, 
and thousands die of dysentery during the 
spring through having b^n boused in damp 
hives. Poor feeding through the winter 
leaves its mark on their constitutions, too; 
but the queerest thing of all is the suicide 
they are apt to commit by stinging. 

*1116 sting is a complicated little organ, 
as any one may see under a microscope of 
low power, and is beset with tiny tooth-like 
projections which point forwards—that is, 
towards the body of the insect. The conse¬ 
quence is that when this is inserted into 
flesh of a certain consistence, it can no 
more be withdrawn than a fish-hook or a 
oroehet-needle from your finger. And in 
leaving the sting behind, tom away from its 
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body, the bee is likely to be mortally 
wounded. 

Knowing as these creatures undoubtedly 
are, they arc said to be inferior to the 
common housefly in intelligence. They 
don’t appear to be particularly fond of 
music, refusing to follow the strains of a 
musical box, when it was put a little way 
out of sight, although their saucer of sweet 
food had been placed upon it for many 
months while it played; nevertheless they 
have been made the subject of musical 
inquiry. Marcy found that the note pro¬ 
duced by the buzzing of a vigorous bee was 
A, while a tired one hummed on E, and 
from that be inferred that the number of 
vibrations of the wings was in the first case 
440 per second—equivalent to 26,400 beats 
every minute—while the other would give 
about 330 vibrations per second; and this 
he verified by aotual measurement with very 
delicate machinery. A housefly buzzes on 
F, comparatively a slow business, but the 
gnat flaps its wings no less than 1,500 times in 
a second, while those of a mosquito beat still 
more rapidly. 

Not only honey but the makers thereof 
are used as food in some parts of the world. 
Some Cingalese tribes eat be3s; and bee- 
grubs stewed in honey is a dish in high and 
well-deserved favour with the Burmese, the 
" gentles ” looking like big over-boiled grains 
of rice in the yellow syrup, with the flavour 
of marrow. Bears, who are one and all 
fond of honey, devour the fat larvs too 
when they dig up a nest. It is said that in 
Norway, where the telegraph has been ex¬ 
tended over wild and mountainous districts, 
the bears, hearing the strange humming of 
the wires, the cause of which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, scrape away 
the earth below them, under the impression 
that there are bees twneatb. The Bock or 
Wild Veddas of Ceylon gather the honey of 
the large Bambaia bee which makes its nest 
en the face of precipitons cliffs. One man, 
taking with him a bark bag in which to 
store the spoil, sits astride a short wooden bar 
at the end of a tongh rope made of twisted 
jungle grasses, and is lowered from above 
over the edge of the cliff. His next of kin 
holds the rope, and should any accident 
happen and the man be killed, his relative 
is held responsible for the death and, by a 
tribal law, is bound to support his family. 
We onght not to forget that some species of 
wasps store honey too; and that they bear 
a further resemblance to bees in being 
" parasitic ” sometimes—that is to say, they 
indulge in a most reprehensible and cuokoo- 
like practice of laying their eggs in the 
nests of other bees and wasps, and so 
shirking the responsibility of bringing up 
their own children. A certain fly, however, 
turns the tables on them with grim effect. 
It resembles a bee so closely in external 
appearance, that it is able to creep into their 
nest without being recognised as an intruder 
—at any rate, it seems to escape slaughter 
or expulsion—and there it deposits its eggs ; 
and when its larvie are hatched they feed 
upon the larvffi of the bees. 

The medicinal virtues of honey have been 
acknowledged from time immemorial, and 
the very earliest prescriptions ever discovered 
indicate its employment as a drug to an 
extent which implies considerably greater 
faith in its efficacy than obtains at the 
pre-sent day. It still holds its place, how¬ 
ever, in the British Pharmacopoeia, where it 
forms an ingredient of Oxymel of Squills 
and Borax and Honey, with both of which 
preparations you have doubtless been made 
familiar at some period of your life, and of 
various “ Confections ”—exceedingly nasty 
messes, beautified by a very pretty name. 

Most of the honey used in medicine here 


comes-from Germany. There are, moreover, 
special honeys which are remedies in them¬ 
selves, without any admixture, and a very 
noteworthy and valuable example of these 
is that of the Eucalyptus bees. These 
are small black insects which abound in 
Tasmania, of a species not known in Europe, 
distinguished by a very long proboscis. They 
make a hive like a great ball at the very top 
of the Eucalyptus trees, some of which are 
250 feet high, and this causes the honey 
to be very expensive on account of the diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining it, the trees being some¬ 
times actually felled for that purpose; in 
fact, dear as it is, the supply is very limited, 
and it is only at intervals that one can 
purchase it at all. These black bees feed 
exclusively on the trees, and their honey is 
of a deep orange coloor, with the charaeter- 
istic odour and flavour of the gum. Attempts 
have been made to acclimatise them in the 
south of France and Algeria, but without 
success; experimenters then endeavoured to 
force the Algerian hive-bees to take to the 
Eucalypts by catting down everything else 
that bore a flower over a wide area, bnt the 
stubborn insects refused to accept any sack 
ready-made alteration in their mode of life. 
It's a pity that these efforts should bsve 
failed, ^cause the product is one likely to be 
of great service in medicine, giving marked 
relief in coughs and colds of ^1 sorts, 
strengthening the chest, and a most useful 
aid to the voice in singing. Whilst it is not 
at all unpleasant to the palate, there is just 
a " something ” about it whicii reminds yon 
that you are taking physic—which perhaps 
goes some way towards effecting the resolt. 

Bees, as we have said, can visit unwhole¬ 
some flowers and get no barm themselves; 
but their honey in such oases may be open 
to suspicion. That taken from the hives io 
certain districts of Trebizond makes people 
at first very stupid aud drowsy, and after¬ 
wards wildly excited, effects said to be due 
to poisonons plants growing in the neighbour¬ 
hood and laid nnder contribution by tbe 
bees. Many others have a peculiar taste, 
odour, or colour, owing to the nature of the 
vegetation accessible to the insects; that 
gathered from heaths and moorlands, for 
instance, is usually darker than the product 
of garden flowers. Narbonne honey has 
a strong flavour of rosemary. Tbe indus¬ 
trious little manufacturers have their fa¬ 
vourite blossoms, just as we have, but their 
likes and dislikes do not exactly ooincide 
with om-s; they appear to prefer those 
which are to us somewhat sickly and in¬ 
definite of odour, though they are repell^ 
by what is downright nasty, like some of the 
fetid arums. Yellow or white flowers seem 
to be chosen rather than red or blue. During 
the last fifteen or twenty years, for some 
mysterious reason, they have taken to eating 
fruit, a crime of which they were innocent 
before—one of those strange and sudden 
changes of habit, the cause of which is 
sometimes apparent, as in the case of the 
New Zealand parrots and the Cape baboons, 
both of which have become flesh-eaters since 
the introduction of sheep; but more often 
obscure, as with the bees, and with the ca^e- 
bats of Trinidad who now go in lot fishing 
by daylight. It is found that bees are quite 
willing to accept oatmeal for their worl: 
instead of pollen, and Mr. Andrew Knight 
observed that they gladly availed themsch eJ 
of a mixture of wax and turpentine witn 
which he had coated some barked tr^ 
his garden, to save themselves the trouble ct 
collecting materials for making ^ 

In Australia the imported hive-bee tin 
almost exterminated its little stinglcss natne 
relation. We spoke just now of blwk 
but there are blue ones as well. One tiov 
species builds in empty anail-shells; on me 
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other band, the humble-bee makes its nest 
in the ground, einking a shaft to give access 
to it, which is sometimes five feet deep, the 
whole of the excavated material being of 
necessity brought to the surface and ca ried 
away. Wood-borers, like the carpenter-bee, 
work from below upwards, so that the dust 
falls out as they go. Any bee may bore a 
hole in the side of a flower the cup of which 
is too deep for its proboscis to fathom. 

Different species vary greatly in the perfec¬ 
tion of the combs which they build. The 
humble-bee does not get beyond the fabrica¬ 
tion of little wax pipes or rough separate 
balls, very irregular in outline—indeed, as 
often as not, it utilises its old cocoons for the 
storage of its honey. But the cell-building 
of the hive-bee, the structure of the honey¬ 
comb which we see on our breakfast tables, 
eclipses all the thousand other miracles of 
nature. It has been well remarked that 
akilled workmen, furnished with every suit¬ 
able appliance, would find it difficult to con¬ 
struct a fabric of such perfect and absolute 
regularity of design, even with the pattern 
before them; yet the poor little untutored 
bees labour away unerringly in their dark 
hives. Do you know the shape of the cells ? 
We all have them in our minds’ eye, but 
they are not so easy to describe. Each is a 
“ hexagonal prism, with the basal edges of its 
six sides bevelled so as to join an inverted 
pyramid of three rhombs.” And great 
mathematicians have studied and worked the 
recondite problem out, and have found that 
in DO other way could so great an economy 
of space be secured for stowage-room for the 
bee's purpose. It has been shown, too, by 
interesting experiments with coloured wax, 
that when the comb is broken by accident, it 
is repaired with the same instinctive pre¬ 
cision, and that the work of separate bees 
never clashes or produces a clumsy “join.” 


1 have mentioned a fly which is like a 
bee. There are also bee-moths and hornet- 
moths, resembling wonderfully the insects 
after which they are named, flying by day, 
with un-moth-Uko clear and transparent 
wings, and with thick hairy bodies and legs, 
barred yellow and black. Even if you were 
assured that they were harmless moths, I 
think you would hesitate about toucliing 
them, so venomous is their aspect. Black 
and yellow, black and scarlet, and (to a lesser 
extent) black and white, constitute the most 
glaring contrasts in coloration which nature 
presents, and render the creatures which 
exhibit them exceedingly conspicuous. These 
contrasting colours have been supposed to 
act as a protection to their wearers, by 
proclaiming to possible enemies that they 
are not good to eat. A bee, for instance, 
might well be supposed to disagree with any 
animal that swallowed it, but it would be of 
little use to the bee if the fact of its nnsuit- 
ability for consumption was not discovered 
until after it was swallowed. So its unfitness 
to serve as an article of diet is thought to be 
advertised, as it were, by its ” warning 
colours,” and of course the moth which 
simulates it would, if the supposition be 
true, get the benefit of the doubt as well; 
for it would be as fatal to these soft-bodied 
things to be pecked or tasted as to be eaten 
outright. I confess that, for my own part, 
I hardly see how this can be so, because lots 
of things do eat bees, such as fish, frogs, and 
many birds. A toad will literally pack him- 
Bel! full of bees until he can hola no more, if 
he can take up his station near the entrance 
to a hive, and my tree-frogs will always dart 
upon a wasp in preference to blue-bottles. I 
have seen the sting of a bee spear and 
transfix the mouth of a young frog which 
had seized it, but the injury appeared to 
produce no more inconvenience than resulted 


from the mere prick. Two grass-snakes were 
found inside a beehive some years ago at 
Windsor, attracted, according to the report in 
a local paper, by the honey therein. But 
snakes don’t eat honey or b^s either, and I 
imagine the attraction lay in the insectivorous 
frogs which haunted the hive. There is a 
group of beautiful little green birds, allied to 
the kingfishers, which are known as bee- 
eaters. It has been assumed that the strik¬ 
ing and intense coloration of the coral 
snakes of Tropical America, vermilioD, 
black, and yellow or white, stands them in 
good stead by warning birds that they are 
unsafe to meddle with. This to my certain 
knowledge is a mistake; I have seen corsi 
snakes caught and devoured by birds aod 
beasts too—in fact, any creature that will 
eat a snake at all will take a poisonous one 
as readily as any destitute of fangs. 

The snperstitioDs which have attached to 
bees in all ages, and which linger to the 
present time, would fill volumes. To wake 
them by three clear raps on the hive, and 
tell them in a distinct voice when a death 
occurs in the family, lest they should all die, 
is one of world-wide prevalence ; in Derby¬ 
shire they are told of a wedding as well, and 
their dwelling is decorated for the occasion, 
though what would happen if this were not 
done I do not know. If they desert their 
hive, or swarm on a rotten tree, it is a sign 
of death. Shonld one fly into your bouse 
and remain there (as he usually does if you 
want to turn him out) a stranger will shortly 
arrive—and, so I should personally hope, 
remove the bee. It is unlucky to buy or 
sell bees. A Welsh tradition has it that 
these insects were permitted to accompany 
Adam on his expnlsion from the Garden of 
Eden; and Porphyry tells us that the 
ancients believed them to be the souls of 
men. 
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I T has been my lot to stand on Tiger Hill 
above Darjiling and look across the valley 
of the Bangeroon at the snowy range of the 
Himalayas, with the giant mountain Kan- 
chanjanga as the centre piece in the picture, 
its ” flve great treasures of snow glistering 
in the sunlight.” Kanchanjanga, reaching 
an altitnde of over 26,000 feet, is one of the 
highest mountains in the world. It has five 
peaks, and it owes to this the poetical name 
it bears, which in the vernacular means 
great treasures of snow." The upper 12,000 
feet lie above the level of the eternal snow', and 
all five peaks are consequently white even in 
the hottest summer. But despite the beauty 
and grandeur of the view from Tiger Hill, I 
have never felt the peculiar fascination, which 
mountains esiert so strongly, in the Hima¬ 
layas, as I have experienced it in the Travan- 
core hills, though they are of insignificant 
altitude as compared with their giant fellows. 

Every one has heard of Cashmere, few 
have heard of Travancore ; and yet if Cash¬ 
mere deserves the title ” the Switzerland of 
India," Travancore has an equal claim to be 
known as "the Garden of India.” The rich 
vegetable mould on the hill sides is exceed¬ 
ingly productive. Cost down a seed and the 
soil, helped by the climate, will do the rest, 
relieving the sower of all trouble save the 
keeping down of the weeds. 

How glorious is the climate may be judged 
from the fact that strawberries will grow all 
the year round, and I have known an enthu¬ 
siastic young Ulsterman who had orange 
lilies in full bloom on Christmas Day. 


By THE Kbv. E. D’O. Martis, m.a., 

Author of “ Wild ElfphoMi in Traoancorf," etc. 

Cashmere bears a great name as a land for 
sport, and the result is that it has been over¬ 
shot. Travancore has not yet reached the 
same condition. It is still a land where 
game of every kind abounds. The lordly 
Elephant, the savage Tiger, the Panther, the 
Leopard, Ibex, and deer of many kinds, from 
the stately Sambbar (72asa Aristotelis) to the 
graceful ravine deer, all are to be found 
roaming over the picturesque forest-clad 
hills of this most lovely land. 

I have not enumerated all the animals to 
be found, and amongst those omitted the chief 
is the Bison. 

All boys have read of the Buffaloes of 
North America, and most have followed in 
imagination an exciting chase organised by 
Bed Indian chiefs who dash into the midst 
of the maddened herd. I believe these 
animals are now almost extinct in North 
America save for a few herds which are 
carefully preserved, but they are still to be 
found in India. 

Correctly speaking, they shoold not be 
called buffalo at all, the buffalo proper being 
a very different animal, which is very com¬ 
mon in India. They are strong, serviceable 
animals, which give good milk and are much 
prized by the natives. Except in Central 
India they are no more to be considered wild 
animals than ordinary cows are at home. 
At the same time they are by no means 
deficient in courage. It is not uncommon 
for a herd of tame buffaloes to drive off a 
tiger, an act of bravery which is not emnUted 
by other domestic animals. 


The buffalo of North America should there¬ 
fore be called by its proper name Bison. Tbe 
scientific title is Gaveeus Qawrus, and they 
are the largest animals of the genus to which 
they belong. 

A herd of Bison is very difficolt to approach. 
Every condition of wind and lie of the ^nd 
must be favourable If a successful stalk is to 
be made. They are very suspicious, and at 
the first shot the whole herd will msb o5. 
and cannot be again come up with. Indeed 
at the least hint of anything out of the com¬ 
mon they will gallop away and put miles be¬ 
tween them and the place from which they 
have started. . 

The Bison is so big and strong that it 
very hard to kill him at the first shot, and it 
is most dangerous to follow a wounded one, 
for it invariably faces the sporteman who 
makes the attempt. 

To meet a charging Bison is a mwt 
nnenviable position. It is almost impossible 
to stop him with the heaviest bullet, for few 
bullets can make an impression on the enor¬ 
mous head, protected by mossM of bone, from 
which the horns spring. 

One of the best Indian sportsmen (pMhsps 
the very best) found himself once in tm* 
awkward fix. He was stalking a Bison whicb 
had, unknown to him, been wounded b.v 
another man. He was, of course, takmp 
every precaution to hide from the Bison, bu| 
the wounded boll saw him and came 8trw“‘ 
at him. An ordinary man would hs« 
probably met his death, but the infunaW 
animal was charging a man who knew tne 
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habits of ever; beast, and was cool enough 
to use bis knowledge. He mode no effort to 
elude the bison till it was almost upon him. 
Then he made a mighty spring to one side, 
nnd the bull thundered past him. The bison 
is a gentleman, and behaves aj such. If he 
charges and misses, he accepts the situation, 
and gives his enemy the benefit of his 
dexterity. To this trait the sportsman 
owed it that the bison did not turn and 
renew his charge, and the danger was past. 

1 have seen it ctated that some animals 
turn out evildoers from the community, and 
that the “ rogue ” elephants are sometimes 
punished for their crimes by this enforced 


seclusion. There is nothing to show that 
Bison hold trials of this kind, but it is a fact 
that individual members of the race are to 
be found living alone. The bull who leads a 
herd will not tolerate the presence of a 
rival, and combats take place to decide 
supremacy, resulting in the defeat of the old 
bull by a younger, more vigorous, and more 
active aspirant to the honours of the position. 

There is no more severe trial for a gre¬ 
garious animal than to be forced to lead a 
life of seclusion from its kind. The temper 
of the “rogue elephant” is not improved, 
nor is that of the “ solitary bull,” by which 
title the Bison is known which may no longer 


live with its fellows. These “ solitary bulls” 
are always aged, and are most dangerous 
animals to stalk. They have no fear, and 
take the initiative without any hesitation. 
The horns of the solitary bison are always 
blunted at the top, and have lost the beautiful 
polish as well as the sharp pointed tips 
which give such charm to the horns of the 
younger bulls to be found with the herds. 

Ko specimen of the Indian Bison has ever 
lived in a Zoo. The North American Bison 
has been kept in captivity, but not so his 
Indian brother. His spirit Is untameable, 
and he will cot live except in the freedom 
which he enjoys in his native wilds. 
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W E first have to make the case to contain 
the battery, which we do out of sheet 
gutta-percha about | inch in thickness. Out 
of a piece of this cut three pieces 3 J inches by 
5 inches, two others 5 inches by inch, and 
one 3| inches by 1} inch. The last men¬ 
tioned piece is laid on a smooth slate (which 
should have been previously moistened, to pre¬ 
vent the gutta percha sticking to it), and a hot 
poker is passed quickly over its surface once 
or twice, which has the effect of making it 
soft and sticky. Now take the pieces that 
were cut 3^ inches by 5 inches and rub over 
the 3^ inch edges with the hot poker to make 
them adhere to the other piece, on which 
they are instantly pressed down, at such 
points as to divide it into two equal spaces a 
little over ^ inch wide by 3.^ inches long (that 
is, of course, me at each end and ono in the 
middle). You must mind that these upright 
p:e::es do really stick all along their edges to 
the bottom piece, for if when the box comes 
to be filled your pocket gets full of acid, 
owing to leakage at the joints, it will be a 
most unpleasant termination to your little 
experiment. 

Now get some one to hold these three 
pieces upright while we heat in a similar way 
the two side strips which ore left, viz. those cut 
5 inches by inch, which are then applied 
hot, as before, to the sides of the cell, so as 
to join it all up and make a box. You can 
^80 heat the edges of the uprights with ad¬ 
vantage, and the edges of the bottom piece 
also. Anyhow, take care all the joints are 
thoroughly safe. Besides the possibility of 
the box leaking into your pocket out of the 
side joints, it may also lealc internally from 
the Iwttom of one division into the other. If 
it does this the action of the accumulator 
will be ruined, so beware. To make sure it 
is all right, when the box gets cold fill first 
one partition and then the other with water, 
and if either leak externally the join must be 
rubbed with the hot poker (after emptying 
and drying the cell) till it is safe; or if it leaks 
internally, the sides of the centre division 
must be rubbed with a hot piece of wire bent 
into the shape of an L until that is also safe. 

Now, supposing a perfectly water-tight case 
has been mode, we can proceed to form the 
internal arrangement. We first require a 
piece of sheet lead ^ inch in thickness, from 
which we out four pieces, each 4| inches by 
3 inches, with projecting lugs about one inch 
by one inch. We have now to score these 
plates all over with a bradawl, and punch 
holes as thickly as possible all over their 
surfaces to within about ^ inch of the top or 
lug end, and just as we covered the plates of 
the larger accumulator so we have to cover 
these with a paste made of red lead and 
equal parts of sulphuric acid and water (re¬ 
member the caution I gave you l-efore^. by 
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first filling all the holes with a wooden 
spatula, and then spreading the paste thickly 
all over, and allowing to dry by rearing up on 
end. We have to inake a cover for the cell, 
which we can do while the paste is getting 
hard. This is made of a piece cf cigar box 
just the size to fit the top of the box (viz. 
S| inches by If inch). Just above the points 
to which the lugs of the plates will come 
when the plates are inserted in the partitions, 
are cut two slits in the wood on each side to 
admit the lugs. We shall also require two 
pieces of glass tube about ^ inch in diameter 
to go through the cover, and therefore two 
holes are to be drilled in it just large enough 
to admit of their passage, one on each side 
and equidistant from the slots. If yon draw a 
central line across the cover in the centre the 
four slots must he equidistant from it, two on 
each side, and the holes between them- The 



Fio. 8.—ArcoiicLATOn Box made or Gutta Percba, 


illustration fig. 2 shows the ground plan of 
the box and fig. 3 the cuts in the cover. 

To make the cover impervious to the 
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Fio. S.—Covot or Box, sHowiso posmos 
or UOLKi*. 

s. s, .<>, s, Slots to let lugs come tbrougli. ii, i{,JIolcs 
for glass tublug. 

action of the acid it now has to be well soaked 
in melted paraffin wax—if boiled in it a little 
it will do no harm—until the wax has sunk 
into every pore of the wood. 

The logs of the leaden plates are now 
passed through the slots cut to receive them, 
—which they ought to fit rather tightly,— 
and the two middle ones are bent towards 
each other tUl they meet, cut off where they 
meet, and soldered together. The outside 
ones are the terminals of the battery, and 
have binding screws soldered to them for 
connecting up; if too long they can be cut 
shorter, and if the cover when the box is 
shut does not touch all round on account of 
the plates being too long, they must be cut 
& little shorter till it does so. Between the 


plates on each side are placed pieces of 
india-rubber about 2 by 3 inches, to prevent 
any chance of contact, and when the plates 
are in the cells are filled with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid (one part acid to four parte 
water), and the box is then shut up. The 
top has now to be sealed down with a cement 
composed of one part melted pitch and two of 
gutta-percha applied while hot. The two 
bits of glass tu^ now have to be pot into 
their holes, and are cemented therein with 
the hot cement. Mr. Bottone recommends 
that the whole cover should be painted with 
the cement, which will, of course, render it 
less likely to leak. Two little bits of rubber 
are now cut to form stoppers for the tubes, 
so as to be easily taken out when required. 

The accumulator has then to be “ formed ” 
and charged as the large one was. To do 
this, connect it to a small dynamo or a four- 
cell bichromate or chromic acid battery for 
8 hours. At the end of that time join the 
terminals with a piece of wire so as to let it 
discharge itself. It now has to be charged 
the reverse way and again allowed to “ run 
down,” and so on for several days in suc¬ 
cession, or until it reaches such a point of 
absorption that a small electric bell con¬ 
nected to it will ring for 15 minutes after only 
charging the cell for 10 minutes. After this 
it is only charged one way, and you had 
better mark the terminals by colouring the 
sides of the box differently or otherwise,-- 
so as not to make a mistake when charging. 

The accdmulator, if working properly, will 
light a 3 or 4 volt lamp for about 14 or 2^ 
hours. It should not be charged tul just 
before it is wanted if its full power U re¬ 
quired, as a certain amount of leakage of cur¬ 
rent goes on along the inside of the damp lid. 

I may mention in concluding, that one 
correspondent has told me of a good idea 
with respect to the prevention of the falling 
off of the lead paste. He says : “ I recently 
made a storage battery with each electrode 
formed of two thin plates (and punched full 
of minute holes) riveted together with lead 
paste between them, and find that it works 
much better than a single lead plate with 
paste spread on the outside. I merely 
mention this as these plates seem to have 
so great an advantage over the other kind, 
as it is impossible for the paste to fall off, 
and they do not buckle op.” This Is a good 
idea, and well worth putting into practice by 
those who are troubled by the ftdling off of 
the lead paste. 

I have received many letters from those 
who have succeeded in making the dynamo, 
dc., and I hope those who succeed with the 
accumulator will also let me know, as it is 
satisfactory to hear that the directions were 
sufficiently explicit. 

[the end.] 
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T tj one of oar old volumes, long since out of 
print, we described a water tricvcle that 
had been practically tested and found to be 
satisfactory*. A short time afterwards we 
described another aquatic contrivance, 
which seemed quite os likely to succeed, but 


which had not passed its tests under as 
favourable conditions as the other. That 
any of our readers took the trouble of build¬ 
ing these awkward-looking things we never 
heard; but it is a remarkable circumstance 
that both of them are being daily used at the 


A TRICYCLE CATAMARAN. 

Water Show at W'est Brompton, and one of 
them was conspicuous in the aquatic parade 
from Chelsea to Westminster with which 
that show was opened. 

Such things are at present mere curio¬ 
sities. They may do their work, but they 


are evidently not so good as they will be; for 
there is no reason for doubting but that the 
treadle will eventually be as powerful on the 
water as on the land. And while we are 
waiting for a definite course to be struck, the 
more patterns we try the better. 


Here is one of the latest, a tricycle 
catamaran, invented by Mr. T. J. Olsen of 
Chicago, who claims that on it he can run 
down a sloping bank, and out on to the water, 
without dismounting or slackening speed. 
It consists, as is clear from the cut, of two 
twin boats and an ordinary front-steering 
tricycle. The boats are made of waterproof 
canvas, stretched on to wood frames as if 
they were ordinary canvas. These are hang 
on to frame of the tricycle, the driving 
wheels of which are fitted with floats on 
alternate spokes, while the steering wheel is 
filled in with light wood panels in order to be 
used os a rudder. 

On the land the wheels hold up the boats; 
on the water the boats bold up the wheels. 
The speed of the contrivance is not given, 
but it cannot be great. We can quite under¬ 
stand that it is equally fast on both elements, 
for with such small floats the progress would 
be moderate on the water, and with such big 
boats it could not amount to much on land. 
And in a high wind on either land or water 
the rider would have his work cut out for 
him. 

At the same time the idea is different from 
that of the other machines we have given, 
and the apparatus would seem to be as safe, 
providing that the centre of gravity is kept 
low. Velocipede boats are never very last; 
even those on Virginia Water belonging 
to the Prince of Wales have no speed in 
them, and they are only suited for use in 
smooth waters. But as no one is likely to 
try them in a breeze, the objection is, 
perhaps, to a certain extent, uncalled for. 
Such curiosities of locomotion are always 
worth noting, for in them may lie the germ 
of what the world would profit by. 





KT the dead bury their dead,” means 
“ Let those who are dead to the higher 
life heed worldly matters only.” The words 
afford no warrant whatever for Longfellow’s 
“ Let the dead past bury its dead.” And it 
cannot stand alone. For the Past is never 
dead. It lives in the present; and it greets 
ns at every turn. 

Pacing westwards from where Temple Bar 
once stood we must needs pass the church of 
Bt. Clement Danes. It may, perchance, re¬ 
mind as that this is the charch in which Dr. 
Johnson was wont to worship. But its name 
—if we think for one moment—will eaiTy ns 
hack to a far older time; to that time, a 
thousand years ago, when the Danes dwelt 
hard by the western gate of the city, and there 


FAST AND PRESENT. 

By Philip Kent, b.a. 

buried ilieir dead. The New Cut is not a 
fashionable street; but it bears a very ancient 
name; for it draws that name from the broad 
ditch cut by King Canute, that he might steer 
his ships from below old London Bridge — 
which blocked the way—into the upper 
reaches of the Thornes. This happened in 
the year lOlU. 

Wallsend coal, if we will but heed the 
name, will carry us nearly a thousand years 
further back. It at least purports to be dug 
from the pits near the cast end of that wall 
which the Romans reared to protect their 
new province of Britain from those formid¬ 
able Piets. Wc speak of the wall that 
stretched from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Bolway 
Firth, and bore the name of the Emperor 
Hadrian, who himself travelled hither from 
Rome to inspect the works. The wall of 
Antoninus Pius, from Forth to Clyde, was 
built some years later. 

Neither wall rid Britain of the Piets. And 
nothing can rid us English of the Greeks and 
Romans. Whether we know it or not, they 
are always with us. Indeed the Greeks are 
in onrvery alphabet—with their Alpha, Beta. 
They swarm in oar literature. Pope asks 
'* Where's Troy ? ” W'e should like to know 
where Troy’s poet is not. That’s Homer. 

Do you remember the storj* of old John 
Dennis, who wrote a play but failed to get it 
staged? Soon after its rejection he went to 
the theatre to see a play, and there heard the 
roll of the brandnew thunder invented by him¬ 
self for his rejected play. Up he sprang, 
exclaiming. “ They won’t have my play, yet 
they steal my thunder!” And “thunder- 
stealing ” has since become a stock figure of 


speech to denote any literary pilfering, harm¬ 
less or not. We all steal Homer's Ummler. 
Since his Andromache “ smiled through her 
tears,” legions of brain-born maids and 
matrons have followed her example; and a 
hundred poets have repeated his fancy of the 
brotherhood of Sleep and Death. 'Txyill 
certainly bear repetition. And the Christiaa 
sees in it a far deeper meaning than Homer 
ever saw. 

Why do we call a head-racking problem a 
“crux”? Because, among the Romans, 
this was the painful instrument of deaih. 
till Constantine the Great abolished it when 
he turned Christian. Why do our physician^ 
begin their prescriptions with an H '■ 
No; this is not short for “ Recipe ” ; butUie 
slightly disguised symbol of the planet 
Jupiter, handed down from the days when 
every physician was an astrologer, and 
believed, more or less devoutly, in planetary 
influences. WHiat do we mean by "good- 
humoured " and “ good-tempered ” ? p's 
carries us back some 1,700 years, to the days 
when Galen first propounded his (erroneous) 
theory of the four humours of the human 
body. He in whom these humours were 
supposed—from his sound heaUh--to be so 
well tempered or blended that none 
ceeded, came in course of time to be termed 
“ good-humoured ” or “ well-tempered -ya 
better phrase than " good-tempered," which 
has supplanted it. In this humour-theory, 
likewise, lies the source of the modern sense 
of the word “humour”; which is purely 
metaphorical, as it had need be. 
humour is but Latin humor with a u addw 
And, as humor means moisture, and “dr.^ 
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moistare ” is a contradiction in terms, we 
Deed the metaphor to hide the absarditj 
that lurks in the phrase “ dry-humour." 
Meanwhile the missing link of meaning lies 
here—he who showed any laughable pecu¬ 
liarity of conduct or maimer was supposed 
to have an excess of some one or other of the 
four humours in his blood. But how the 
word hopped from him who luid the humour 
to him who marked its effects for his own 
amusement and that of others, is one of 
those whimsical freaks of language which 
are not easily explained. Enough that 
whereas we call Smollett a humorist, Smollett 
himself would have disclaimed the title, and 
bestowed it on his own Matthew Bramble, 
whose humours he portrays. ’Tis as if the 
painter and his sitter had swopped names. 

We " esquire ” nearly everybody nowadays. 
But what is the root-meaning of the word? 
Shield-bearer. And this takes us back to 
the age of chivalry, when every knight was 
followed by his squire bearing his shield— 
his escu. This is French; and so was 
escuyer when it first came to England with 
the Conqueror. The word, spelt icuyer — 
where the accent stands for the dropped s 

— still lives in France. But there—like 
Humpty Dumpty—it has had a great fall. 
It now means jockey. 

In these days it seems to matter little 
what one says in print. But, for one's own 
satisfaction, one would wish to write without 
mideading one’s readers, and without the 
not impossible risk of raising a laugh 
against oneself. To write thus, ’tie needful 
to know a good deal about the post. I will 
cite a case by way of warning. Not long ago 
the author of a paper on puns, in a shilling 
magazine, told his readers, quite seriously, 
that when the Spanish Armada fled. Sir 
Francis Drake telegraphed to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth “ Cantharides," which is the learned 
name for the Spanish fiy, used for raising 
blisters. Yon see the pun; but I would 
draw your attention to the word " telegraph." 
Well, it did not exist, nor the thing it first 
denoted, till about 1768—two centuries after 
the defeat of the Armada. I speak of the old 
semaphore telegraph, invented by a French¬ 
man named Chappe, who wanted to christen 
it tachygraph ; but adopted the sound 
suggestion of M. Miot de Mellito, and called 
it t^l4grapbe. As for the electric telegraph, 
tluit dates from 1836. Now what was this 
author thinking of ? Not of Macaulay’s 
“ Armada," where we read how “ the red 
glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle ; nor of the Herefordshire Beacon, 
or the Brecon Vans, or of any other of the 
many Beacon hills which stud Merry 
England, and still retain their old significant 
names ; nor yet of Spenser's "Faerie 
Queene," which—published within a year or 
two after the Armada—contains this striking 
reminiscence of how its approach was 
signalled— 

“As two brood Beacons set In opes Cclds 

.Send forth their flames afar to every shire, 

And warning ^ve that enemies conspire 

With fire and sword the region to invade, 

So flamed his eyes,'* 

No; our friend was not thinking at all. 
Besult—the “ St. .Tames’s Gazette " declared 
his article the silliest magazine article ever 
published : and then up jumps Mr. Philander 
Smiff to claim the parentage of the pun so 
guilelessly fathered on Sir Francis Drake. 
In fact, it first appeared some five-and- 
twenty years ago in Mr. Smifl's ‘‘Comic 
History of England.’’ 

This leads me to add that Comic Histories 
arc very well in their way. But 1 w can 
any one enjoy their screaming anachronisms 

— liow can any one read them with safety— 
unless he knows the true history of the 
past? 


HOLIDAT OJOTMEHTS. 
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BRIEF THOUGHTS OH GREAT SUBJECTS. 


“And ao, I believe, m; good old friend, 

If you mean to win tbe day, 

From ploughing clean to the haireet’s end 
You must hoc as well as pray.” 


“ I mix my prayers with a little toll 
Along in every row, 

All' 1 work this mixture into the soil 
Quite vig'rous with a hoc. 


HOETNG AND PIUYING. 

“ Faith without works is dead.”— Bible. 

S AID Farmer Jono', in a whining tone, 

To his good old neighbour Gray : 

“ I've worn my knees through to the bone. 

But it aiu't no use to pray. 

“ I’ve prayed the Lord a thousand times 
For to make my spring wheat grow, 

And why yours beats It so aud climbs 
I'd give a deal to know.'’ 

Said Farmer Gray to bis neighbour Jones, 

In his easy quiet way: 

“ When prayers get mixed with laxy bones 
They don't make farming pay. 

“Your weeds, I notice, are good and tall, 

In 8i>it« of all your prayers; 

You may pray for 00 m tUl the heavens fall 
If you don't dig up the tares. 


“ An’ I've discovered, though still in sin, 
As sure as you are born, 

Tliis kind of compost, well worked in. 
Mokes pretty decent com. 


AN INSPIBI'nNG THOUGHT. 


“So while I'm praying 1 use my hoe. 
And do my level best 
To keep down the wecils along each row, 
And the Lord He docs ttie rest. 


The right la right and man is man whate'er Ibc 
scoffers say. 

And wrong is wrong aud right la might, and right 
shall win the day. 

For through earth's night of grief and fear that 
gladdening cry shall ring : 

“ Moke way for Love, for Tmth, for God! Make 
way! the King I tbe King t” 


“Yon must use your hands while praying, though. 
If on answer you would get; 

For prayer.wom knees and a rusty hoc 
Never raised a big crop yet. 


Aud he warmed unto his subject as his words began 
to flow. . , 

“ I liave seen the graceful prongbuck on the praincs 
of the West, 

And the lone Missouri Island where the eagle has her 
nest: , 

1 hnvc.stalkeil tlic mighty Bighoru on the Ridgr 
the Divide, 

And the stag, amid the spruce-pines, In the forC!:> 
on its side; 

Aud when moonlight wrapt the Rockies in a silver 
sleeping.veil, 

I have heard the dismal echoes of the mour.ia.n 
lion's wail; 

1 liave cracked the long blaek-snake-whip. where lae 
thousand cattle feed, 

Aud have joined the gallant cowbovi in the (M 
tbe stampede; 

I have crossed tlie deadly war-trail as I fed alft.? 
the track, 

With a horde of painted Indians whooping wildly 
my back; 

Aud I quaffe.1 the sparkling breezes tiU I fonu-l mi 
voutb again, . 

As I swept along the sagc-brusli on the wide M 
Una plain: , 

Aud my spirits babbled over, and my heart 
high with hope, 

As I rode my Texau buckcr down the great l-aeiw 

slope, • -.-r 

AVbere the river, plunging headlong in a su' 
cascade, • . 

Flows on swiftly through the canons, green a^ 
lu the sliadc. 

Ill those Colorado eaCons, with my rifle ar.' 

I have grappled with the grizzly, iu a fierce, ' 
strife, , _f 

And I trapped the wary beaver, in the maws 01 ». 
dream, 

As he laboured at his lodges mnJemoath tbe etj^ 
stream." 


All but one—who snored on softly, whilst his inastir 
iviuscl awhile, 

Looking down upon the sleeper with a condescending 
smile. 

Then he grasped bis biggest ruler, and he rapped 
upon the oak, 

Till the startled youth, with war-whoop ami with 
Indian ye'l, awoke. 

And lie gaie-d npon his master with a fixo.1 and 
ilrcamy stare. 

As he ran his nerveless fingers through Lis wild, 
dis'irdercil lialr. 

“I am lotli to spoil your slumbers," said the master 
to the boy, 

Or to break iu on the visions I am sure you must 
enjoy; 

But I yearn to know your answer—my impatience 
will not keep— 

Do you feel a little better for your long, refreshing 
-sleep? 

Do you And some relaxation in the brain so liighly 
wronglit, 

Overtaxed with mental effort, and oppressed by 
anxious tlionglit. 

Tlicre's a trifling little detail I may mention by the 
way, 

Tliat your comra<les have been working whilst you 
took yoiu holiday. 

Could yoti bend your feeble jKiwcrs on the lesson still 
uiileartied ? 

You have taken rest beforehand ; but that rest might 
now be corned ! 

Could yon pass llie Bridge of Asses ?—But we will 
nut speak of themes. 

Let me ask you to inform me of tlie substance of 
your dreams.” 

And the youngster, gaining courage, tlien and there 
took lieart 0 ' grace. 

Whilst a look of sudden pleasure flaslicd across liis 
sleepy face; 

And his eyes resumed their sparkle, and his ehetks 
regained their glow, 


TRAINING FOB THE WEST. 


O s a sultry summer morning, cre the holidays 
began. 

At his ilcsk within the schoolroom sat a warm and 
weary man. 

And before him, at their Euclid, on the mucii-cndur- 
iiig form, 

Lo'leil a row of restless scholars, just as weary, just 
as worm. 

Warm it was—the very flooring seemed to glow 
beneath their feet, 

And the whilewasb of the ceiling glare<l and glim- 
mere<l in tbs heat. 

Not a brc.atli and not a sephjT came to stir the 
heavy air. 

As tney wrestled witli their problems iu the dulness 
of desiviir. 

Heeding not Iil.s fellow's nndgea, cor his master’s 
frowning look. 

One there was wlio slept profoundly with his head 
upon his book. 

Aud the while Iiis comrades, envying, marked the 
oft-ircurring siioro. 

Foliit anO circle, line and angle, vexed his troubled 
brain no more. 

“Let him slumber,’* quotli the master, “certes, 'tis a 
drowsy youth. 

And tlio weather is so sultry, I could sleep myself 
f.irsooth. 

But Unit life has certain duties which forb.,'. me to 
rejiose." 

And he smote a large blue-bottle that was .uzzirig 
round his nose. 

Tiieii tliey buckled to their labours, like the true tiicn 
iliat they were, 

Aud each quarter as it sounded fonnd tlietn bravely 
simmering there, 

Till tile welcome hour striking summoned all to take 
their ease, 

In the cool wave of the river or the sliadow of the 
trees. 
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“Dreams and Tislons,” quoth the master, “be like 
straws npoo the tide; 

But men sleep with one sje open Id the land of the 
Divide, 

And the lodian oa the war-path Is a stealthy wrt 
of foe, 

If his purpose is to scalp you, he will rarely let yon 
know. 

Should yon nod upon a buoker in a futile dream of 
rest, 

You may make too close acquaintance with the 
prairies of the West. 

And the stag unharmed will wander in the forest 
wHderness, 

Whilst the puma listens vainly for the crack of yotu- 
Express. 

And bethink you, 0 my hunter, how tlie gririly 
would rejoice. 

If he ohauced to catch yon napping in the country 
of your choice. 

Some preliminary tralniog ere you don the hunter’s 
knife, 

Will, I doubt not, prove the favlng of your valuable 
life. 

Shice you think of stepping Westward, 1 must moke 
you understand 

How to give your best attention to the work you 
have in hand. 

'Tls a duty sternly owing to yoirr parents and \ our¬ 
self— 

Itcncli me hither then, O sleeper, yonder cane upon 
the shelf I ” 

At the “ round up " of the c.attle, on tlie far Montana 
plain, 

When they brand the calves and yearlings, you may 
meet that youth again. 

0:1 the broncho that is flying througli tito bunch- 
gross like a bird, 

Xotc the captain of the cowboys wUo are "cutting 
out" the herd. 

For tliat tithe and active ranchman, with alert and 
w'atcliful look. 

Is the lad who slept profoundly, with his head upon 
his book. 

And they tell among the stockmen, all alo;]g the 
Main Divide, 

How be sleeps with both eyes open, and his rifle by 
his side. 

Wliilst the lodian in bis wigwam, near the still 
Soshond lake. 

Knows that ever-wary hunter by the name of " Wide¬ 
awake" 1— 

Yet for answer to alt queries be points eastward, 
far-away. 

Where he learned it in the school-room, on an Eng¬ 
lish summer day I 


AD BE(A)TULAir. 

By C. E. John'stonx, b.a. 

W HEN', bowed by the breath of tl>e breezes, 
Tiiou bendest thy head to the sky, 

Thy traceried el^ance pleases 

Both the crude and the critical eye. 

Thou art peerless, unmatched ! thougli creation 
Be ransacked with the strictest research 1 
Then to thee let m pour a libation, 

0 beautiful birch I 

Ol), curly and crisp and caressing 
Is the liogering lick of the cane, 

Afl it clings, an equivocal blessing. 

To the sufferer writhing in pain. 

Has one fa!le>l In his duties scliolastic ? 

Is he mdo. insubordinate, slack? 

Then sinuous, lithe, and cinstio 
It falls on bis back. 

The asli-plant, abrupt and aggressive, 

I.s clumsy, and raises a lump; 

And the pain it produces excessive, 

As is also tlie case witii a stump. 

Hpidermis is apt to be mode dough 
By tlie fives-bat’s too forcible flout, 

Which is worse than the brute bastinado. 

Or barbarous Inout* 


TIic popular, though inoorrect and un-Kcnnanical, 
iwclatlun of tills Busslaii word is here adopted. 
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Objections to that and to this stick 
Are freely and frequently raised ; 

Bnt the birch is humane and artistic, 

And can hardly too highly be praised- 
Por making the cntlcle tender 
WIrat better conld any one wish. 

Than the tremulons twigs of the slender 
And delicate swish ? 

So the Sybarite scion of Eton 
Treats thee fitly with reverent awe. 

And whene'er by tby boughs he is beaten, 
And bis back rendered rosily raw. 

His sense of tby charms not yet fled, dead, 
He gracefully yields tlice thy dne; 

And tics thee np over his bed-head, 

In ribbons of blue. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Fifteenth Sebies.) 


V. literary Verses. 

I N annoaDcing this subject {vide page 73) 
we offered prizes to the value of Three 
Guineas for the best original Poem sent in 
on the subject of a drawing entitled " Saving 
tlie Wounded Chief.” The style and metre 
were left entirely to the choice of com¬ 
petitors. 

Our Award is as follows : — 

JcN'ion Division (all ag't up to 18>. 
Priift~Half-a-(luinca eaeh. 

TitonSTOx S. ProTKLL Cage 15), 24, Earl’s Court 
Stiuarc, Souib Kuusingtou. 

F. J.GRiNSDrrcii, lOI, Edge Lai.c, Liverpool. 

\ 

CKRTIFJC.tTES. 

[AiinM tlaixd in order o/ meril.} 

John PEnervAL Coorsn, 52, BoUize Park, Hamp¬ 
stead, x.w. 

BALFh Pulitzer, Hotel Warlcnsteln, Ragoz, Switzer¬ 
land. 

E. L. Farmer. 43, Moss Lane, Aintrce, near Liverpool. 
R. W. iliLLKR, River Street, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

QwEXDOLKN F. Jebb, Folryfield, Great Barr, Birming- 
liam. 

C. A. Oakesuott, 62, Greenwich Road, Greenwich. 

jAMi» Stracuan, 454, Great Western Rood, Aberdeen 
N.B. 

W. H. Allen, 20, Higli Road, Kilburn, n.w. 

PuiCY W. Biscuoff, Upper Long Ditton, Surrey. 
ARCHIBALD H. Roasns, 14, Royol Parade, Chclteuham. 
Walter Hltsox, 60, Odo Rood, Dover. 

P. W. BnuNKKR. Wiudcrmcre, Gilford Road, Sandy* 
mount, CO. Dublin. 

J. GnovKS, Hope Villa, Ciiester. 

Sidney Siiakeli., 21, St. Dunstan's Boad, West Ken- 
siiiglou. 

Roreut Allan, 1, Western Terrace, Western Road, 
Cork. 

Harry Towsley, 8, Maryflcld Street, Queen's Road, 
Uorporbey, Manchester. 

Douai-Afi C. Ps-UiCE, London Orphan Asylum, Wat¬ 
ford. 

D. M. Macai.ister, 9, South Mansion Hoiiac Rood, 
Edinburgh. 

Myra K. Hdgues, Barntown House, Wexford. 


Senior Divlsiox (ajet 16 lo 24). 

Prite—Tteo Guinea*. 

Clara Esson (age 21), Bendhom Vicarage, Sax- 
muudiiam, Suffolk. 

CKRTIFICATLS. 

[yamei tland in order of merii.'i 
C. W. jAMEff, Tamerton Poliot House. Crown Hill, 
R.S.O., South Devon. 

Thomas S. Banks, Marathon, Outario. Canada. 

W. P. Fraser, Halewood, near Liverpool 
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I. M. Titrner, Hay Green Cottage. Stonrbridge, Wor¬ 
cestershire. 

Rhod.l La.ve, 3, Meyncll Rood, South Hackney. 

PRtur Parks, Leamington Villa, FrobUUer Boad, 
Hornsey, N. 

F. Leklik Wood, Bower Lodge, Fyrlaud Bond, Bicb- 
mund. 

M. E. Fuller, 391, College Street, Toronto, Oot„ 
Canada. 

P. M. Jenkin, Westfleld College, Finchley Road, Hamp¬ 
stead. 

B. M. Daxby, High Mowthorpe, Wharrani, York. 

A. M. May Ford, Tlie laurels, Upton Lane, Forest 
Gate. 

J. P. Wynne, 414, Moss Lane East, Oxford Rood, Man¬ 
chester. 

C. P. Jenkinson, 38, Higii Street, Kettering. 

James Gl-vnyille, 140, Camden Grove North, Peck- 
bam. 

£. R. Broome, Tasman Street, W’ellington, New Zea¬ 
land. 

K. D. 3IADD1SON, Partney Hall, Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

IDA NiiRMAN, Somerville, Tyndalls Park, Clifton, 
iiiUtuL 

G. S. Pl'rxeli, 21, Bullingilon Road, Oxford. 

Aubrey R. Crofts, Wells Cottage, WeUs Street, Cam¬ 
berwell. 

Edward Patkri>on, 49, Mill Bank, Wellington, Salop. 

E. T. Foster, 167, Sliirland Rood, Sutherland Avenue, 
Maida Vole, W. 

Groroe F. Walker, 19, Preston Boad, Park Avenue, 
Southport. 

William Codllnq, 11, Jefferson Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Charles Fraskr, 3, Spottlswooile Street, Edinburgh. 

J. H. F.tzI’ATUick, 99, Needham Boad, LiverpooL 

Hamilton Milne, IS East Quality Street. Dysart, Fife. 

£. E. Willett, 75, Molpas Boad, Brockley, s.b. 

C. .\. Al.UCN, SO, Lome Street, Kiildcrmlnster. 

Albert Grove, Parkfleld Villa, Stontbridge. 


OvER-AOB Section. 

Rf.v. a. N. Malan, M.A., F.U.8., Sandhurst, Woking 
ham. 

C. F. Bentley, 8, Cliarlcmont Mall, Dublin. 

Cecil J. Stacy, 2, Casclla Boad, New Croas, sx. 
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Tl|e l3oy’^ Own S^apef. 



DnriLS Hatcbixo a Bajctam (Mami S-).—T«^ i- ii 

Itiiiiif itidL'cJ. The binU muet thiok the; here ir< 
tliu U|;l}' liucklluff. 

U'mn; FAf.'sn (A. Corfleld).—Too mejr be sB 
l;i>w'i-ver. Try ton drop* of tiootoro of Iron ie •«' r 
I ht lOo ilaily after food, the cold beth, end ptmiy I 
txorcjse. 

MAviiv Ears rx Cato (Cyinro).—Rub in daily mJyb* 
tuntment mude with Uxnolme. 


Book ov I’ARiiore (Parrot).—Seeds of many kisdiai 
ii>-ede<t. but vpiT little beznn. Nuts aleo. and noa and 


Roval Naat f A Reeder).—Yes, If in health and with 
Kixxl ti^eth. 1'. Every day. 

Ddvi-:* (B. T. flavtoii —Yes, cru«t<>nf hrea<l and CTcen 
food.unit all .s>rt4 of small i,'raiD!i except hemp, which 
ts too stiiuvilatiiij; fur any bird. 

Losu y.\ii5 jx BiKDS (A. Lee).—Tea, carefully cut. 

Il.L (Chums).—The effeew of your indiscretion cannot 
1 k'(T ilt over all nt once, nor cveu for many nioiitlis. 
Tiie further you have backsliddeii, the higher the hill 
you have to cihnb. But persevere. The blackness 
will go away under the eyes. You need good pure 
bloial more than phtsic. 

Bint> LiMR (Au<Ltx).—You arc audaz enough. BlnL 
liiue means cruelty to birds. Birdcatchera must be¬ 
ware now, aince the ncwluw has passed protecting 
the eggs na well iis birds. 9. Ulstemper can’t be cured. 
iSymptoins must he watched and combated as they 
arise. It is a case for n skiliml vet. 

Bantams (Wilfred).—Xnthiiig: hut see the plumage 
does not get sclleil, and nceu-tom them to the i«n. 
The cockerels must not be kept together If you mean 
showing, else there will be ruetious, 

Doh.s (D. William*).—1. Welsh perhaps leas Taluahte 
than Scotch terriers. 3. Black ami tan and rough. 
All the points of true t. rriera, 3. Yes. 

VAUiofa (Careful Reoiler),—1. A rabbit may be in 
kindle with second litter 1>efore young are weaiietl. 
See ? S. Yes. 3. Had from any bookseller. 

Sox Hi (Anxious I’.arpnts).—Y'o« should take the l.nl 
to 11 doctor. He may havegiv“n way toaidiool huliits 
t!>ni have itijurol his tioollii. but may wauc comfort 
more than unycliing < 1-e. If the boy himself would 
write to us we would give him advice through cor- 
rc-spoudciice columns that would be of service to 
him. 

RoAP Book poti Cvcll^t fCyclist).—Yes; one pub- 
li.licil by niiffeaiid Co., Coveutry, and Another by- 
Mr. Uicott Gill, Strand. 

Fi.nitKin fH. B. Hoscroft).—A sixpenny book published 
by .Mr. Upcott Gill. 170. Stvaal. 

The Hair (P. n. E.t. —Only tiy dyeing, wliich is always 
apparent if you sit lii certnln lights. 

TilK H Mil A>:ain ( F. Witliori).—It is very aiinoxing 

when a young niun'R hair turns curly gu'.v, I no 
ploya! p iv'noi;ii;l to look upon g';< y l.;iir 

O' A -ICII of m.'!'. -.1 lirillV I'liAli;.''- it.-* col.iiir lio'v l.g 
li' oil'. \\ !• -i. ndd •idvi'i- y.nl fi> li .IVo .! :i:"'i l.n- 
a 'iio- III 'll ••vti.;-. and aUvud to your du: -.nd 
general lic-ai'.h. 


KIWTRK 1 .S ( \Y. Hapesiiio). 
I'lrtiiips you could 
.-•:i ti.i-.eigh “Bxehaiigo 
and .Malt," or j'lU 
iiiiuht let them free. 
\\ e liave fur too few of 
I birds. 

Treatment 
I Troiitili-i! t. -M'o give 
i.ij ,i|-.;i'i- lo rraders 
i.lreiidy under treat- 
nieiii, liv all means 
do .IS your diA-tor ttUa 
you. 

I)Of» Thi.n (rinyfull 
flog). Why UtA’s not 
I'liiifiil III,' Iivirn to 
(•js-il.' Ifig (ini'unrms. 
Try cure und 

'i.- i-?..i- r-ti.p the 

Alltel iC.aU Uiloo. 

I.N Tnornix (A. E. W.).— 
Go more into the fresh air. Don't think about her 
at alL Whar folly. 

Jackdaws, Ac. (Many readers).-Read back. 

SwEATiNO Hands (Violinist).—Rend back. 

For Tint Nerves (Loving Render).—Having had 
rlieumatUm you can't expect to get well all nt once. 
Fresh nir, the morning tub, and cream of malt with 
co l liver oil. Wear all wool next the skin, and don't 
sit In a draught. 

ExiTtnixo THE .Medical Profrokix (D. E. F.).—We 
cannot write an essay in lliesc columns. You can 
get all information at any of the medical (ichools, 
.-iitd we have quite recently hod a general article on 
the subject. 

Hair Fai.lixo oct (May Prince).—From degeneration 
of health. See to that. Take your tub. You may 
apply a weak solution of borax to the scalp. 

B.vTitiNd (II. A. S. D.).—1. No, it would not injure the 
sight or hearing, unless there was something wrong 
with the heart. 2. Yes. 

Wild-Cats' Skixs (Artliur).—Dress them neatly and 
let tliein form the centre parts of two mats or anti* 
macassars, to place ove. sofa or on hack of a chair. 
TiiC mat itself might be light blue with ii bordering 
of Sowers. 

Bandy-leroed Pl-ppt (Constant Reader).—Give 
.Spratt'.s bone meal, atablcMiooiifulln the food twice a 
day. Parrish's chemical food in pulatiniiiii form. 
Tliis is the pharmacoiwelal form, without the syrup 
and wiiti-r, and goes down ••slick " with dogs. You 
may have to use splints for a time. 

DiiTyi-iNG IUdbits' Sklns (C. S. P,).—Nall, hair down- 
waids. on a board. Stretch tvell and clean well. 
Then do over seveml times with jwwder alum iu 
water, very strong. Kub when dry. 

Canary Dr.KonMnD ()V. Weaver).—No, we don’t think 
anything can l>e done, 

BiA'i'MiNO A Doctor (Profes-iim).—W o fear that you 
will have a -tniggle unless miu cun do something for 
yoiirsr-lf in the W;iy of feaeliing, .CPU) a year might 
(R-t you through, but we d-iubc it. Fees, living,cloth- 
ing, i-te. Ill M'otl.and young men nfieii struggle on- 
uiii-ls f'lini even tlie plonglislian- to a proit-ssion, 
English lii-Js do not -eein to lind the matter so easy. 

‘‘In ioxnn\\i e" (Ilii'Iiard-).—Read your Rihle. and 
v-oi will .... wiur- ibe sill conics in. What you 
nfirti>'Ai:i lo' -t-ii ail AtWIiAt j uU have to 
ii" ii--A i-- r.i !i-i l .! -ini. ss Ilf govern your thoughw, 
and obey the laas of heultli. 


tlieu a fresh bri-ad and-mllk sop. Yeti,thervUBb k 
on parroU publiihed by Mr. Upcott GUI, 17U Straa-.. 

Too Many QuESTioxe (Roney).-We coulil o« aor-1 
yon in Ins tlian a column. Besidn. the inlcrmu d 
wante-l is not of a nature that would a^^ml t« - r 
readers generally. 

NEiiRAi.iiiA (P. S.).—This painful oomplsitit has • 
many origins, and you give um but liMle to go by. If 
the teeth are not iu liealthy form th^ tnussbt s a 
to nt once, (^inine and iron do gwd in ooma s- 1 , 
if the UpA and gums are pale and isgn 'tl 
iR-rvousiieas. I’ertuips your whole lystm ws b 
strengthening.' Good food, plain ; oatmeal posA' -a 
nml nice milk with a tablespoonful of cnamof a It 
niixoil in it; meat for dinner; gruM tot tap, c. 
similar to breakfast, fresh air. excirin, tad ' M 
moriiiiig tnh, followed by a spell of damb-tNli nmc 
Try alt tliat, and tcU us in two months* MM k>v 
juuure. 

Sl'rosox Rotal Navy (H.O. Mitchell).—1 T««rA. 

iind saTC a little n-oUAy alao. IL No, the ial? b 

cheaper. 3. From the Secretair of the Admlialt}', 
Whitehall, fl.w. 

Spoto os the Pace (Chas. A. 8. B.).—We cannot care 
spots on the face any more than we could spots in thr 
sun, without knowing the cause. You hod better u-t 
a doctor. It may be merely your time of life. Aity- 
Low, try by regular living to obtain plenty of blood. 

Sxy-LaBK (New Reader).—No more would yon ring if 
ut is prison. Taking it out to the fields to let it 
car Its sky-mates soaring and singing would do no 
good. BetterUnd less cruel to set it free. Bow 
terrible it seems to keep a lark in a cage. Food fot 
enged larks: German paste; a little bruised bemp- 
seeil sometimeB, mixed with breadcrumbe; seratra 
fresh beef, hard-boiled e^, meal worms, gardes 
worms, gentles, etc. Keep a fresh turf is the cskge. 
and give plcsty of fresii water. 

The Nose (R. P. TT.).—Squeeie it out. Rub in aa 
ointmeut of sine made with lanoline. 

Flatulence (J. M. B.).—Perhaps charcoal as sold >& 
chemists' shops would afford rdief. ‘You give ns 
little to go by. Pepaine, too, would do good if tht 
digcatlon is slow, 

Shokiko (J. Davison).—Yes, we could addnee otcr 
whelming medical evidence to prove that amokisg 
injures growing boys. Smoking has a directdcpiSM 
iug influence on the heart itself and oo every asm 
in the body. A boy's heart Is not fully devaloprd. 
and smoking tends to render it flabby aad weak 
We never yet knew a bo.v who smoked who ma Kt 
more or less of a cowani. Habits of a depreedng 
nature that boys fall into slicfaeckgroa-thaiHiBjaiv 
the health. Smoking is no better for a plumlMr (haa 
anybody else. 


Hints for Correapondeota. 

I. No charge of any kind ismade by us for answer 
Ing questions. 

n. As we go to press flve or six weeks befotv aetsol 
date of publicatlou, no reply can appear undv that 
time. 

III. No answers can lie sent byjost. the enclodagof 
stamps, or stampcl and addres-sol envelope^ ootwUh- 
standiug. 

IV. Only two or three questions abould beadCfdla 
any one letter. 

V. Writers are reqncsteil to study bnwity.aDd w 
rcftil back Correspondence or Doings before writing. 

VI, Question* on liealth and other personal matter* 
can be rcplieil to only if the case appear at 
general iutercit. 


DiQ'ti/ed by ' -lOO^ _C 
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A CAYAIBY 
CHABQE EXTBA- 
OBDIHABY. 

Bt T. M. Fbancis, 

Avihor of "iff Firil Shari" 
ele^ etc. 

T hese are few things 
which can be more 
pleasant, or more utterlj 
wretched, according to 
circumstances, than a 
long sea voyage—say from 
England to India, or 
rtce versd. Given fine 
weather, a nice set of 
passengers, a “ well- 
manned, victualled, and 
found ” ship, a pleasant 
captain and officers, and 
(lost not least) a capacity 
for resisting mal dc mer, 
and one may be as jolly 
08 the day is long. But 
take away these elements 
of pleasure, and the ship 
becomes a floating purga¬ 
tory, from which one 
escapes with a sigh of 
intense relief. 

1 remember one home¬ 
ward voyage which was 
especially pleasant. There 
was a nice old lady 
among the passengers, 
whose husband bad for 
years occupied a high 
position in the Ben^ 
Civil Service, and was 
retiring to enjoy his well 
earned pension, with the 
title of K. 0 . 8 J. Though 
she was in birth and 
social position the ac¬ 
knowledged Burra Mim 
{grande dame) among the 
lady passengers, neither 
she nor her husband put 
on the least bit of “ side,” 
and they were foremost 
in devising plans for 
making the time pass 
pleasantly. 

At breakfast one day, 
Lady Anne W. pass^ 
round the tables a slip 
of paper inviting us to 
meet on the saloon deck, 
and devise some amosa- 
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ment in which nil could joui. Kecrlj all 
of 08 responded to this call, and a^r a 
lively disMBsioir it was agr^ that om 
of tw sboold tell a story, the sabject to be 
chosen h? Lsdy Anne. liOts were drawn, 
and the fateful slip ^ paper with 6T0BY 
on it fell to a gentleman passenger, who 
was straightway installed on a, sky-light, 
while the others drew their deck chairs 
round him and prepared to listen. 

“ Now, Mr. X,” said our Mistress of the 
Ceremonies, " tell us what was the most 
remarkable feat yon ever performed on 
horseback;" and a misohieTous smile 
lighted up the old lady's face. 

“ Anything hut that. Lady Anne t As you 
are strong, be merciful I " implored the vic¬ 
tim, turning very red, and looking round for 
a way of escape. 

"I hold you to your pledge 1’’said the 
old lady, laughing. “ Come, out with it! I 
heard all about your wonderful feat of arms, 
though I was up country at the Ume." 

“ I really can't \ " cried poor X. " Even 
now, after all these years, it makes me tingle 
with shame and rage to think what a ridicu¬ 
lous figure I must have cut! ” 

“ Gome, oome! Modesty is a very good 
thing, but it should not be carried to excess. 
Here is a trooper, ladies and gentlemen, who 
performed the feat of charging and breaking 
a square of infantry single-handed—a thing 
which, so far as 1 know, has never been done 
by any other cavalry soldier since the world 
began—and he talks of cutting a ridiculous 
figi^ ! Now, Mr. X., if you don't tell the 
story I will ; and 1 am sure to exaggerate, 
like all my sex 1" 

***Needs must, when’—a lady orders," 
smd X., and the old lady acknowledged his 
half-quoted proverb with an ironical curtsey. 
" Jnfandum, regina, jubes renovate dolo- 
rem I " 

" Now don’t say nasty things in Latin, but 
get on with your story, Mr. X., or I shall be 
very angry with you 1 ’’ 

“ 1 only quoted what the Eton boy said to 
Queen Elizabeth, when she asked how often 
he had been flogged. However, sinoe your 
Majesty commands, I obey. Don’t laugh at me 
more than you can help,’’ he said as he began 
his story, which was as follows : 

Once upon a time, a great many years ago, 
I joined a corps of Volunteer Cavalry which 
had recently been formed in Calcutta. My 
father had given me a handsome Waler 
saddle-horse—jet-black, with a white star— 
and old Bendigo picked up the drill much 
faster than I did. He soon knew every word 
of command and bugle-call, and no one could 
wish for a better charger, either at riding- 
school or on parade. He stood fire perfectly, 
had a fair turn of speed on the fiat, and was 
a beautiful goer across country. Above all, 
he bad a lovely mouth, and was so docile 
that a child could have ridden him anywhere. 
Thanks to dear old Ben, I passed through 
riding-school with 4clat, and was regarded as 
a promising young tiooper. 

As soon as the squadron had been licked 
into shape a bit, our commanding officer put 
us through all sorts of evolutions on the 
Calcutta myddn, and rattled us about on the 
roads at BsUygunge and other suburbs of 
Calcutta, as well as across country. At last 
the old Troop Sergeant-Major, who coached 
our officers and acted as dry-nurse to the 
squadron in general, pronounced us fit to 
take part in a sham fight with the Calcutta 
Volunteer Bifies, before His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who was honorary colonel of the 
latter corps. The G. V. B. mustered very 
strong in those days, and were a most efficient 
regiment, oatnumbering us by at least six to 
one. They were supposed to be an invading 
force, marching op the left bank of the river 
Hoogbly on Calcutta; and the idea of the 


sham fight was that we were to hold them in 
check on the myddn until reinforoements 
came down from Dom Dum and Barrackpote. 
(Fort William, with its powerful ordnance, 
was supposed not to be iu existence.) On 
catching sight of us, their skitmishm were 
to fall back on the main body, which would 
then form square to receive cavalry. We 
were to charge this square, be repulsed by a 
withering fire from its serried ranks, and fall 
back in good order on the main body, reform¬ 
ing in its rear; while our reinforcements in 
their turn engaged the ^vanoing enemy, and 
gradually drove them back to their ships. 

We had a rehearsal of the cavalry charge 
and its repulse about a week before the 
actual field day, and everything went off 
admirably. At the rattle of multitudinous 
rifle-hammers (an economical Government 
would only allow gunpowder to be burned on 
the field-day itself), our squadron divided 
neatly into two columns, wheeled about on 
either side, resumed its original formation, 
and retired in good order. We were highly 
complimented on the steadiness with which 
we bad gone through these manceuvres, and 
looked forward eagerly to the day when we 
should repeat them before the adii^ng eyes 
of the Viceroy and his staff. 

Alas! two days before this my gallant 
charger fell lame. I called in a vet., who 
pronounced him to be suffering from fever in 
the feet, and said that he could not be ridden 
for at least a month. Here was a “ delicious 
go I ’’ I went over to the captain of my 
troop, and ruefully reported that my charger 
was unfit for duty, and that I should not be 
able to appear on parade. 

“ Nonsense, man I you mmt get a horse 
somehow 1 I can’t spare a single efficient 
trooper, and I want you in the front rank." 

“ I’m awfully sorry, captain, but I really 
can't get a trained charger ; and if I were to 
get some raw brute that wasn’t used to the 
drill, I should only throw out the whole 
troop.” 

" There’s Taylor—he’s got half-a-dozen 
horses, any of which knows the drill a lot 
better than he does. Can’t yon borrow a 
charger from him ? " 

“ I don’t know him well enough to ask him 
for a mount; and besides, if it came to grief 
in any way, I could not afford to make good 
the loss.” 

" Well, if I borrow a horse, and take all 
the responsibility on myself, will you ride 
him ? There 1" as I opened my lips to object, 
” it’s settled. I'll have a horse sent round 
to you by this evening at latest. Good-bye." 
And Captain S. fairly bustled me out 
before I could say another word. 

Wheu I got back from office that evening, 
a syce in Taylor’s gorgeous livery, witli the 
Taylor crest in silver on his turbui, was 
leading a magnificent chestnut horse up and 
down in front of my house. He salaamed, 
and handed me a note scrawled in pencil by 
Captain S. 

” Dear X., — Here is a horse which 
Taylor says has been thoroughly broken in 
to all arms by the Troop Sergeant-Major. 
Better give him a spin on the myddn ^is 
evening, as he seems ratlier fresh. 

Yours, J. S.” 

I examined the horse carefully. He 
seemed a splendid animal—over sixteen 
bauds, sound as a bell, with a coat like 
satin, and a thoroughbr^ look all over. I 
did not quite like look of his eye, nor 
the way in which he laid his ears back; but 
chestnut horses are often a bit queer- 
tempered, and this one allowed me to handle 
him freely without trying to bite or kick. 

Turning to tbespee, I a^ed in Hindustani: 

"Is this a good horse?" meaning, of 
course, well-behaved. 

" Hdn, khodawund, khoob ee chuUa " 


(Im, my lord, he goes with great vinu), 
replM the man, with a pnlcoDd ishan. 
Never was a statement mote Btriatly tne, 
and at the same time move attaly mis¬ 
leading ! 

I gave orders to have my regulattso saddle 
and bridle put on the horse, and got into my 
cords ar^ riding-boots, pottiag on a light 
" deerstalker ” hat inst^ of the abomi¬ 
nable “ stove-pipe ” which Englishmen log 
about the world with them wberefet they 
go, aud which is considered de rigutur lor 
an evening ride in Calcutta, even in the 
hottest weather. The horse stood like a 
statue while I mounted, and we jogged along 
quietly towards the myddn or great plain 
which stands between the Chowriughee Bead 
and the river. Here 1 put my steed through 
his facings, selecting a quiet and nnlte- 
quented part of the plain. His paces ve» 
rough, as compared with poor old Ben, and 
he palled a good deal; hut on the whole I 
was not ill-pleased with my monnt, and 
there was no doubt that be knew something 
of the drill. 1 returned home to dinner in 
good spirits, regarding Taylor as s friend 
in need. I may tell you at once that the 
horse was a confirmed bolter— and Taylor 
knew it I 

At dawn next morning I arrayed myself 
in full uniform, monnted, and cantered down 
to the parade-ground. Here was a goodly 
muster—nea^ the full strength of the 
squadron. We, fell in, and Mter s few 
evolutions, rode^ to encounter the invading 
force, our sabres making a brave show, and 
our accoutrements glittering in the morn¬ 
ing snn. The programme was carried out 
beautifully up to a certain point. The 
advancing line of skirmishers delivered 0 
sputtering fire, and fell back on the mair 
b^y as we a>dvsnoed. Our commsndaot 
considerately waited until the enemy bad 
quite finish^ forming square, and then gave 
»e words of command. “The squadron 
will prepare to attack I Trott oillopI— 
CHABOE 11" Our trumpeter sounds the 
call with might and main; and rith s 
martial clashing of steel scabbards Md 
spurs, the squadron dashed forward utte^ 
"warlike howls," like Mbic-Mhao-Metha- 
saleh in " Bon Gaultier’s Ballads.” 

Then occorred a departure from the pro¬ 
gramme. My charger took the bit bet«^ 
his teeth, broke from his place in thsmnks, 
and bolted with furions speed I Having s 
sabre in my right hand, I had only the 1th 
hand available for the reins. I toS*~ 
frantically at my charger; but the brute h*d 
a mouth like iron, and I might as well bsra 
tried to stop an express train with • 
packthread as to pull him up in his hew- 
long career, or even to guide him. On w 
dashed, straight towards our commands^ 
who was of course riding at the head of w 
squadron. I only just escaped a wW 
collision with my ovra commanding 
whose horse swerved to one side ^ 
sadden plunge which all but unsestM hi» 
rider ; and as we flashed past, I saw Major 
Blank embracing his charger’s neck in » 
affectionate but somewhat unimt^ 
manner, while the execrations 
hurled after me seemed to incite my 
fresh exertions, and we bore down on u® 
square of infantry at a terrific pace I 

" C-r-r-r~ash I ” the kneeling front rsM 
of the square delivered their fire st loW 
range; and as the line of flame and , 
broke out, the brute on which I 
seemed to put on a fresh spurt, besoi^ 
straight for the very centre of 
" CB-B-B-ASH I CB-B-B-ABH 1 " Went ^ 
more volleys In quick snooesaion; snd » 
of them seemed to spur on my charger w 
more frantic speed. I was now near enW 
to see the faces of the riflemen—su “"“V 
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white except the Enraeiezis, whose brown 
ocpmplexioQB had tamed into a sort of 
i^eeniah yellow. By this time I was tagging 
desperately at the near rein, trying to pull 
on one side so as to get clear of the square. 
Wild thoQghts of throwing myself off ditted 
across my brain; but the thundering roar 
of tbe squadron in my rear warned me that 
this meant certain death by being trampled 
into a mass of bleeding clay under scores of 
hoofs. Behind me thundered the squadron, 
nnd before me was a triple fence of glitter¬ 
ing Bwbrd-bayonets, on which my charger 
and I most inevitably be impaled, unless 1 
could wrench him on one side in time to 
escape. I tagged at tbe rein more des¬ 
perately than ever, and at every tug my 
sword-arm jerked convulsively; so that, with 
my pallid face and glaring eyes, I must 
have looked like a furious maniac, tearing 
headlong down at the square, and brandish¬ 
ing my aabre as a Malay running Amok 
waves aloft his bloodstained kreese, deter¬ 
mined to slay as many as be can before be 
is himself struck down. 

Just as I bad given up all hope, a sort of 
shiver seemed to run along the square. It 
wavered—broke—and 8ed in wild confusion I 
This sight checked my charger for a moment 
in bis headlong rush, and I seized tbe oppor¬ 
tunity to wrench his head round to the left, 
while I plunged my right spur into his flank 
over and over again. Off he went at right 
angles to his former coarse; and having got 
well away from the disorderly mass of 


riflemen (who for their part displayed a 
laudable anxiety to get well away from me I) 
I dashed off across the plain towards my 
house, savagely spurring tbe brute which had 
involved me in disgrace at the very thought 
of which my flesh tiugles even now. 

(Sure enough, poor X. was as red as a 
boiled lobster! He mopped his forehead, 
gave a great gulp, and continued :) 

As we neared the Chowringhee Boad, I 
gradually pulled up and sheathed my sabre. 
Having done all Uie mischief in his power, 
my stwd was now as meek as a lamb: and 
we paced along the streets towards my 
bouse as if 1 were some sedate old Member 
of Council jogging home after a quiet 
morning ride, instead of a disgraced and 
half-mi^dened trooper. 

Happily my family were all dressing for 
breakfast when I got home, so that 1 escaped 
to my room unperoeived, first giving orders 
that tbe horse should be well rubb^ down 
and then led gently about tbe compound 
until be was quite dry and cool. I got out 
of my warlike trappings as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and hod a oold shower-bath, after which 
I dressed for office and wrote a brief note to 
Captain S., resigning my membership of the 
corps. This I handed to Taylor’s syce, with 
a rupee for himself, and told bim to t^e the 
horse back to the captain sahib. The man 
salaamed more obsequiously than ever, and 
departed—ohaeWing to himself, I have no 
doubt 1 News travels quickly among natives 
in India, and every servant about the place 


xnnst have known of my mishap within ten 
minutes after I returned. 

It was almost as bad as charging tbe 
square to face my family at the bret^fakt- 
tablet My father met me with a cheery 
greeting. “ Well, my boy, bow did you get 
on ? 1 hope it was a great success ? *' I 
owned up, and told tbe whole lamentable 
story, which was received with bursts of 
laughter; but seeing that I was seriously 
upset, my dear old pater comforted me with 
the assurance that after all nobody was 
hurt, that I was not to b'ame, and that 1 
should have a good story to tell for the rest 
of my life. “Yes,” I ruefully replied, “a 
oapit^ story, if I could only have told it 
of somebody else 1 ” 

I wonder what the Viceroy thought of 
it ? ” said a lady passenger. 

*' Ob, I can tell yqu all about that I ” 
struck in Lady Anne. My hnsband and 1 
were staying at Qovemment House some 
months after that, and poor dear Lord 
O’Hara told me the whole story, as only an 
Irishman could tell it. He said that he 
nearly rolled off bis horse with laughing at 
the ‘ bowld dhragoon ’ who scattered a 
strong corps of infantry like so much chaff 
before the wind. He wanted very much to 
get Mr. X. over for a quiet evening at 
Oovemment House, so as to make hia 
personal acquaintance, but—why, where is 
Mr. X.?” 

Poor X. hod sneaked away to hi» 
cabin. 




THE BOTIT OF THE KACBBOOAHS. 


t T was a lovely evening about the middle of 
May. The trees in Macbrt^n land were 
putting forth their bods, the grass its green 
shoots, and tbe young com its tender blades. 
The Farlary Bum was carrying its brown 
Hood past the Drill Hall to tbe sea, here 
Bwirling it in deep dark pools where the sea- 
trout and the big “ brownies ” loved to lie, 
there sweeping it in merry rattle over the 
broad stony shallows into other pools, where 
the overhanging willows bathed their strag¬ 
gling tresses. 

Then it rolled with many a murmur to the 
hoarse sea, which on this evening was 
hurling its long rollers (the remnants of 
a late storm) against the piles that kept 
them from finally swallowing up the litUe 
town of Doldacby, tbe head-quarters of the 
Maebrogan Bifles. 

Upon tbe quietness of the town broke the 
clear bugle notes of the assembly calling 
the Highland riflemen to their weekly drill, 
and informing tbe inhabitants of Duldachy 
that their sons were ever ready to defend 
their native land. Long and loud blew the 
bugler, and the strong crisp notes filled the 
evening air ; some floated out to sea, where 
tbe late lishermen beard and listen^, and 
some climbed tbe pine clad side of Smeoral, 
where they died away amongst the brackens 
on the braes and the ferns in the crags. 

The little town began to waken up once 
more before it turned over finally to sleep. 
Doors were banging all along tbe street, and 
sturdy young fellows, and staid middle-aged 
fellows, and sprightly old fellows turned out 
—all members of A company of the Mae- 
brogans. 

Smd the place was quite lively. All the 
yoongsters, who hitherto had been doing 
their tasks lor next day’s school, or had been 
wandering in tbe woods or strolling on the 
shore, suddenly turned up to escort Bory 
Maoquorish, tbe piper, who was swaggering 
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along the High Street, blowing with might 
and main, and putting in “ grace-notes," and 
neat little trills, and " titta-titta-tees,’’ just 
to show what he eotdd do. 

And, lo I coming down the glen were 
Johnny Boeahan and Ougald Maesnoshan, 
rivals in many a pipe-contest, but new harmo¬ 
niously piping together. And, of course, Bory 
Macquorish joined in, and with chests and 
cheeks puffed out they all three played " The 
Campbells are cornin'," while with heads 
inclined slightly to tbe pipes and a knowing 
look in their eye, they gave you the idea that 
they were not suoh drouka (duffers) " at all at 
all!" 

So a crowd of country swains followed 
them to the Drill Hall, where Donald 
Ferguson and Sandy Cameron, the remaining 
pipers of the company—for A Company has 
a strong pipe band—were standing in an 
easy attitude with their pipes under their 
arms, and critically discoursing to an admir¬ 
ing ring upon the various strathspeys and 
reels. Guttural Gaelic tones were heard as 
the pipers greeted each other, and pawky 
jokes were made at each other's expense. 

Inside the hall there was a rattling of 
side-drums, and imitation thunder on the 
big drum, as tbe drummer, after much 
laborious effort, tested the tightness of the 
drum-head. The privates and non-com¬ 
missioned oflicers were putting on their 
waist-belts, or snapping their rifles at 
imaginary foes, or testing the strength of 
their wrists by holding the rifle out at full 
length by the butt-end. 

All these preliminaries, however, were out 
short by tbe brisk notes of tbe “Fall in." 
The fellows came pouring out of the ball to 
the green sward in front where the muster 
took place. Here the officers were waiting 
for them. 

Captain Gunn, a gigantic Highlander, 
famed for his athletic prowess in earlier days, 


was meditatively stroking his long beard 
and listening to some remarks from Lieu¬ 
tenant Campbell, a dapper little lawyer, who 
was very proud of himself, his men, and bis 
regiment. 

Bed-headed Sergeant-Instructor Maokay, 
the fiercest and smartest little chap that ever 
wagged a sporran, was roaring out his 
commands, and with bis short cane was 
literally beating the brawny “ cbiels," any one 
of whom could eat him, into their places. 

There in a long line they stood—seventy- 
five Gaels, bronzed with the exposure of 
years to Highland storms and tempests; 
limbs hardened by long toil in tbe hills and 
woods and fields, and hearts warmed by the 
recollection of the doughty deeds of their fore¬ 
fathers. Captain Gunn smiled grimly os he 
looked down the line; it wanted a lot of 
licking into shape, hut it contained good 
stuff. 

The little sergeant strutted about like a 
bantam cock. “ Odd numbers to tbe right 
—even to tbe left," he yelled, and the men 
filed off. Half of them had forgotten their 
numbers already, so there was considerable 
confusion, and right files ran into left files, 
and others pressed on behind, and tbe 
officers and sergeants, with fierce words and 
much energy, pushed tbe bewildered volun¬ 
teers into their places. However, they got 
settled in their proper order at last, and 
Mackay began to dress the line. 

“ Eyes right 1 No. 14," roared the sergeant. 
No. 14, peacefully unconscious of ilie com¬ 
mand, gazed, with open mouth, at some 
tourists who were lounging in front of the 
hotel that faced the Drill Hall. “Eyea 
right 1 No. 14, you thick-headed duffat! 
No response. 

So the fierce little bantam went stepping 
down the line, and gave No. 14 such a out 
across tbe stomaoh with his cane, that No. 
14'b lower jaw struck against the upper with 
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a olickiog Boand like that made by 
hammer of a rifle against the nipple. 

At last they were all dressed to the satis- 
faction of the exacting instructor, and the 
deep voice of the captain was heard—“Fours 
—right” The pipers and drummers hurried 
to the front, the big drummer toiling after 
them, as his drum struck against his legs 
and impeded him, and the tight strap round 
his neck made his face as red as a turkey- 
cock's comb. 

The critical moment arrived. 

“By the right—quick march.” 

Boom—boom—boom ; didda-rub—didda- 
rob—didda-rub—dub-dub! The pipers struck 
up, and the Macbrogans stepped out. They 
march to no music as they do to that of the 
pipes. The wild high notes stir the fierce 
blood in their veins, and the weird tune, 
suggestive of the sighs of the winds in the 
mountains, recalls tlie memories of the olden 
days. 

“ Step short, men I step short,” cried 
Captain Gunn, for these sons of the heather, 
in their rhythmical swing, take a far longer 
stride than the regulation one. So the men 
stepped short, and you could hear the heavy 
tramp—tramp—tramp on the hard road 
between the trees. 

Soon they reached the park where the drill 
was to take place, and then the work began 
in real earnest. Skirmishing was the order 
of the day. and the troubles of the recriTits 
were man,v, and their work Arduous. 

MacAHi-^tcr, the plump owner of the Eagle 
Arms, was putting and blowing like a 
grampus, and declaring that he felt fit 
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for the foe, only an opportunity was. 
wanting. 

That opportunity was not long in coming. 

The field in which the Macbrogans de¬ 
ployed was bounded on one side by a deep 
muddy ditch bordered with gorse. In the 
adjacent field was a famous herd of Highland 
cattle, led, of course, by an equally famous 
Highland bull. 

The gallant Sergeant Mackay was in com¬ 
mand of the left half company on this occa¬ 
sion, and in the height of bis enthusiasm 
ordered the men to cross the ditch into the 
next field and drive the imaginary foe into 
the woods beyond. The cattle were peace¬ 
fully browsing in a hollow at the far end of 
the held, unobserved by the Macbrogans, 
who scrambled through the mud and“ wUns ” 
as best they could, and with ringing cheers 
and hearts on fire charged upon the enemy, 
the sergeant leading the way in his bright 
red tunic. 

Suddenly be stopped. 

“ Ohilipuil, retroque prdem turn riq>rfuU.'' 

Then he yelled. “ Bight about—turn; 
double ! The bull 1 ” 

The enraged animal, excited by the shouts 
and cries of the riflemen, and attracted by 
the sergeant’s coat, come tearing up the brae 
on to the level at a tremendous pace. 

The Macbrogans obeyed the sergeant's 
commands with an alacrity that would have 
done credit to the Guards. They doubled as 
they had never doublet! before. The sergeant, 
who had never flinched under the storm of 
lead at Sebastopol, or from the Russian steel 


at Alma, set his 'men a noble example, sni 
scudded along as fast as his short legs could 
carry him. 

He took a fiying leap at the ditch, bat 
jumping was not his strong point, and be 
landed fairly on his back in the rich rank 
ooxe. Some of the fellows, tripped up by tbs 
short stubbly bushes, kept the sergeant com¬ 
pany in the ditch, and floundered about sad 
jostled each other amazingly. The younger 
and lighter men landed on the right side, 
but amongst the whins. 

Mac Allister, from his weight and years, vas 
last, but, abandoning his rifle, was doiog tbe 
fastest spin he had ever attempted. The 
bull, however, had a flying start, and just as 
MaoTavish was making a spring it caught 
him up from behind on the tips of two par¬ 
ticularly long horns and deposited him on the 
top of the sergeant, thus flooring that worthy 
for the second time. The sergeant's remarks 
were most unmilitary. 

MacAllister’s plight at first seemed piteous, 
but when it was found he was more farmed 
than injured, concern gave way to merriment, 
and many a roar of laughter greeted him as 
he scrambled out, and in a dazed sort of 
way, inquired “ WTiere am I? ” One by ono 
the others made their appearance, to be 
received with ironical wor(^ of welcome, ami 
last of all came the gallant Mackay, looking 
very flustered, hot, and uncomfortable. His 
dapper little tunic was little better than a 
dirty rag ; as for his tartan trews, they were 
not fit to be seen. 

He, MacAllister, and the other unfortunates 
were excused the rest of the drill by Captain 
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OonD, and they proposed getting home to 
Doldi^y throagh the Silbary Wood, thus 
escaping the hoots of the passers'by. 

Where’s yoor rihe, MacAllister ? " said the 
sergeant, still keeping op a semblance of 
discipline. 

'* In the field over there,” replied MacAl* 
lister in a tone implying that be did not care 
very much where it was. 

“ Go and get it,” said Maokay, sternly. 

“ Go and get it yerself," was the defiant 
reply. 

No earthly power, onless, perhaps, another 
bull on this side oil the ditch, could have 
induced MacAllister to cross, and matters 
might have taken a serious turn bad not 
young Moepberson, an Aberdeen student, 
volunteered to go in search of the missing 
weapon. 

llie bull was still by the ditch facing the 
company, and was angrily tossing its h^d as 
if inviting them to come on. ^me of the 
men kept its attention by pretending to 
cross the ditch, by throwing stones at it, and 
by brandishing their rifies, while Maopherson 
executed a clever flank movement as the 
sergeant put it. He reached the rifle, picked 
it up and gave a defiant yell, os if success 
were assurM. 

The cry drew the attention of the bull and 
it was off for him like a shot. Macpherson 
was a splendid sprinter and ran for the wood, 
but the bull swept down upon him like a 
hurricane. It was an anxious moment for us 
^1, but the nimble student, thanks to his 
skill at football, suddenly faced about and 
cleverly dodged his pursuer. Then amidst 
the ringing cheers of his comrades, Macpher¬ 
son, retaining hold of the rifle, returned 
at top speed, and gained the ditch a little 
way in riont of hie mad antagonist. The 
animal came recklessly on, rushed wildly 


through the whins, flonndeied over the 
ditch, and was amongst the Macbrogans in 
a twinkling! 

Shades of Ossian I What a helter- 
skelter I Most of the men immediately 
rushed across the ditch into the bull’s 
private property, dropping their rifles in all 
directions. Some dashed into the adjacent 
wood, while the pipers made an astonish- 
ingly quick retreat over the dyke that 
bounded the field on the side next the sea. 
There were so many possible objects of 
attack that for a moment the bull stood un¬ 
decided. 

Allie Deuobary, the big drummer, bad 
not noticed the sadden change of position of 
the two parties, but was noisily heralding 
Macpherson’s successful venture by a solo 
on the drum. 

That decided the bull. Here was a clear 
case of challenge, and the bull promptly 
accepted it. 

” Look out! Allie,” roared the pipers. 

Allie looked up, and put dowu the drum 
without the slightest hesitation. Then he 
tried to beat the record for ” the hundred 
yards.” The bull bore down on tbe ob¬ 
noxious instrument as if it meant business. 

It did. It struck that drum as no one 
had ever struck it before, and tossed it 
hither and thither, transfixing the vellum in 
numberless places, and finally trampled the 
ill-fated instrument to pieces. 

Poor Allie, looking over the dyke, watched 
the destruction of bis drum wi& feelings of 
genuine sorrow. He had polished it, and 
tightened it, and slackened it, and beaten it 
for years. It was like a child to him. He 
loved it and was proud of it. “ The bon¬ 
niest drum alive,” be murmured sadly. 

The pipers consoled him. He still re¬ 
tained in his left hand one of the drum- 
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sticks. He stroked hie nose with it reflec¬ 
tively, Borrowfully. His regrets, however, 
were cut short by tbe appro^ of the bidl. 
The dyke was fairly high and solidly built, 
so the pipers and he felt safe. Tbe animal 
popped its head over tbe wall in an inquisi¬ 
tive, snifBing sort of way. Allie sprang 
forward and gave it a tremendous blow on 
the nose with his drumstick. Tbe boll 
bellowed with rage, and popped its head over 
again, as much as to say, “What was 
that?” 

Kory Macqnorisb noticed a large ring in its 
nose, and in a trice be coolly and calmly 
passed the strap of his sporran through. 
Tbe rest of tbe pipers and Allie instantly laid 
hold of tbe ends of tbe strap, and tbe thing 
was done. 

Tbe nose is a particularly tender part; of 
that the bull was perfectly aware; so were 
the pipers. After one or two ineffectual 
struggles it had to admit that half-a-dosen 
Highlanders can hold even a bull by the nose. 
So it was forced to stand still and regard its 
captors, which it did wratbfully and disgust¬ 
edly, for the pipers were pulling as if it were 
a tug-of-war. 

Now Captain Gunn, who bad made an in¬ 
glorious retreat, and was watching the 
stru^le from the wood, took in the situation 
at a glance, and with others came op to tbe 
assistance of the pipers. In a very short 
time the bull was securely shackled, and then 
the scattered Macbrogans reformed, and 
amid the gathering darkness marched home¬ 
wards to the pipes playing “ Up and waur 
them a’, Willie,” while the kettle-drums 
thundered and rattled as if returning from 
victory ; but the boom of the big drum was 
stilled for ever, and down tbe drummer's 
cheek iu the dusk something glistening stole 
which he wiped off with the ba^ of his band. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

OCTOBER. 



I—In Poultry Bun, P^eon Loft, Aviary, 
Babbitry, Bonnel, Oardou, oto. 

Ct Gordon Stables, c.ii., ¥.d., r.n. 

Tiic FoOLTRT Rox.—Brc these lines see tite light of 
publioktinM the “ duwie ” WMon of the year wUI Itsve 
oom m ea o ed ouec eceln; the deye will be getting 


rapidly shorter, and duskier, end gloomier; the tanset 
of life wilt be t'ngelng the trees : tbe fa* o' the year will 
have oomc. and awav in the north and west of bonnie 
Bootiand tbe tdlU will he white witli snow. 

Well then, wheti)er winter begins in October or 
whether it waits for Capricorn, yon will do wdl to be 
prepared for it now. Probably if yon refer to titat 
wise-looking SpanUh cock of yours lie will quite ooncor 


In what 1 tell yon. See therefore that your repairs ere 

quiteoomplctod, that there is ooleakageaiiywbet«.ara 

tliat tlwugh ventilation iM not bemi neglected there i* 
no crevice tlirough which wind may wlilstleor w»ow msy 
sift to freeie tlie blood of your bird, as thw per^'- 
Everytiilng siiould be dry too, and kept dry. Peed well 
and on tlie principles I liavc already laid down for your 
guhlanoe ; good food and warmth are Indlspeniable u> 
egg-prodnotloTi. 1 do not think it would bo ienpo*ible 
to so arrange a poultry run as to hare eggs all the year 
round. And eggs in winter—iiew-laid ones 1 
are very valualde indeed. Lay in good grain if 
liave nmny fowls, and stuff for nesting, with^ed fens 
frond, do very we 1. Keep nothing hut useful fowls 
do not overcrowd. By-and-by you may get ^wngs ^ 
duoks’ogurs. Theearller duck.iugs oome to the fore in* 
more valuable are they. 


Tits Ptasox Lost.—T here is very little to be dotw 
I tills department thU montN but you can finish sU 
jur repairs, complete your weeding out so ai to here 
3 usdesi inmates of any sort, and plan and begin your 
□provemeiite. The boy who is handy with carpenter s 
K>l«, who can use the hammer, axe, tbe plane and »«- 
ho can make a joist or doveull a Iw*. lia.* mort 
isuredly got Ids foot on the first rung of the laddwol 
(e. and lie isn't geing to stop lliere eitlier. let me teu 
>n. I think tether* and uncles siwuld all eiKXMir*^ 
ds to work, and gtve them a pet or s fmicy. Tliete^ 
jt a much better one than pigeon keeping. A lail ««» 
WPS pigeons is kept out of a deal of aiiwluef-ttiat is. 
be does his duty by them : and if l>o doe. not know 
>e sacred meaning of that grand old word dnu. ^ 
ive it engraved on his heait, he may grow rich, tot 

Ooe improvemeni you might mske in your loft wooU 
! a wlreil-off berth to place young pigeons in a Uw 
•oodlng season, so that they sl«iuid uot worry tlw^- 
ert. If then yon are going in fur pigeon* «i 
>t a book now and study them. If you iiave bwii to 
ic fancy for some time you may then go In foe mare 
doable kinds. 

THk AviarV.-AU wiU be quiet now «»» 

rt your song canary will. I bop^ 

r with sweet music, and looking happy and bright 

,d Sad to see you. Feed well 

Ive Uttle or no dainty. Give a varij^ of ^ 

0 yon ever try the young ahoots ^>>*^***^1^ 
auld not give tills ooostanUy, but it often dos*^ 
hen birds are quieter than usual and aeem to nmpa 
eep your iaTCuiitet Iwe from 
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Do 70 D BDOOnngo Dlo^ to eocso out vt bit cage f 
He oagbt to baTe a good flv aboat the room for one 
whole boor every day. And a bath oo the floor when 
tlie weather ie not too oold. The lun batb doec good, 
bnt only one half of the cage ebonld be ezpoeed, aud if 
tlie bird doee uot item to like it, take m™ out of it 
altogether. 

Thb RaBBiTBT.—If yoo bava wooden hntobee and 
liave bad them oat of doora all the eummer, it will be 
time now, aa the weather geta inolemeut, to think of 
taking them Into a abed. Bnt pray remember that 
rabbita will not thrive quite in the dark, winter or 
summer. Amuge to let them have light therefore fur 
the winter, and with the light warmth and abeltw. A 
good warm bran meal when the daya tom oold doea 
much good and tenda to keep the baunlea in health. 

Don't negloct to give the rabbits an outing every 
day if poaalhle. Keep olean and bed well. 

Thx KBintu—I have not yet received from the 
printeta a proof of what I wrote laat month, ao hardly 
know what to teli you to-day lest I repeat. Now however 
tliatthe weatiter la getting bad, feed and bed your friend 
extra well Straw will be very dear tbia year; you might 
do well therefore to trv fine atiavlngs, but let them be 
very dry. Donot waeh the d>g now, leat beoatohcold, 
bnt keep the oomb and brush going every day. Doga 
delight la thla Oive him plenty of romping exerci^ 
bnt if he cornea home wet, dry him well with a rough 
towel before yon let iilm go into hia well bedded kennel. 

The KiTCBKir Oardih.—P lant greena for apring nie. 
Plant lattuoe% bnt 'ware aluga; tome may be pat under 
bell glaaeee to come earlv on. Take up Uw rei^na of 
your potato crop. See that they are thoroughly dried 
In the iun, then you can nut them in a cdlar on straw, 
covering up to protect from the froet. If you have 
winter apinaoh coming on, thin it ont now. Blanch 
endive by placing flowerpota over the plants, patting a 
stone over the hole. Kill weeda Rmovedeoayed leaves 
Hud everything dead, and keep the garden walks tidy 
and neat. Rough-dlg gronnd yon don't waot. Plan 
and carry out improvementa 

PLbWBR ANP Window Oardexs.—H ake new win¬ 
dow boxes or repair old ones, and renew the moold. 
Plan out dower beda bnild rockeries soon to be {danted. 
'l^ke advantage of every flne day you can apare to do 
garden work. Winter will Mon oom^ and it may be a 
wet and a rough one. 


n.—Nstml Sifltory. 

Bt Bsv. Tbbodou Wood, r.B.s. 

L Boidb.—J uatae September, among the birds, is the 
month of departnres, ao October la the month of 
arrivals; only the new-oomers are winter instead of 
eummer visltora Tbqy oome, for the most part, from 
the far north, to exchange the biting froM and keen 
winds of their aroUo home for onr own more temperate 
climate. And possibly, if onr own winter should prove 
to be very severe, they will go farther south and 
pay ns jnst a pawing visit on their way back In the 
spring. 

Look ont for the new airtvaia, and note down the 
daya on which they come. The woodcock U ooe of the 
first to appear, and nsually toms up witldn a day or 
80 of the 18th. It la greatly fatIguM, as a rule, by its 
pMaage aoroM the sea, and for a few hoars after its 
arrival oan easily be captured by luind. One lady of 
my aoqnalntance, who lived close to a lUtIo copae by 
the sea where the woodcock used tu land, nsed always 
to look out for the birds as they arrived, nudsosupidlcd 
the family pot. 

The fieldfare and redwingare pretty well sure to turn 
lip before Octi^ier Is over. Keep watch for them, aud 
don't mistake one for the other, or thrushes for both. 
Short-eared owls, although they stay with ns all through 
the year, are graerally reinforced by a detachment 
from abroad, whiob oome over at about tlie same time 
as the woodcock, and are often called “ woodcock owls ” 
In consequence. In Norfolk they get Into the turnip 
Selda and are flushed by sportsmen In quest of the 
toothsome partridge. 

II. IKSXCIB.—Now Is the time for Ivy bloseom, which 
will attract liundreds of buttertliee by day, and thon- 
wnds of moths by night. Don’tletafavourableeveiiing 
pase without paying it a visit, for the night froste will 
soon be coming on, and then half the moths will go 
into winter qnarters, and the other half will die. And 
be sure to take plenty of [dll-boxes. 

Yon won't have much trouble In boxing the tooths, 
most of which will be much too Intoxicated to fly. Qet 
a friend. If you can, to come and bold an open umbrella 
beneath the blossoms m you examine them. If you 
haven’t got a friend, or If, having one, he won't come, 
spread a sheet underneath before you tnm on the lan¬ 
tern. Neglect of this precaution will mean the loss of 
many a nice motk Don't shake the blossoms if you 
can poeslbly get at the moths without; they ate very 
fragile and easily falL If you muif shake them, do so 
08 gently as possibla On a favourable night, don’t be 
tempted, by the snperabnndance of common things, to 
naas over specimens without oarefol examination ; and 
keep en eye open for such "plains” as the Dotted 
Cbestnot {Datfeampa rwtipineo), the Orange Upper¬ 
wing {H^portna erocMpo), and the Pale Pinion (Agliaa 
pttrifiMa). 

B^n papa-digging bv at latest the second sreek of 
the month; for the nxue Is quite aware that all the 
oaterpitlan Imve gone to nunnd, and le fare to make 
the best UM of bis time. No nae to dig In thick woods. 
Solitary trees in meadows, etc., an the beat; and yon 
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need not troifole to dig at the roots of yews, qumaores, 
or ebestoata Oaks and elms are the best; and then 
come poplar, wU'ow, Urob, beoob, and alder. 

For the actual dl^ng, a common gsrdeu trowel wlU 
do perfectly well, and is every bit as useful os tlte 
'‘pupa^igger” of the dealers. But yoo wUI want a 
stout jack-koife for the purpose of ripping off loom 
bark, behind which eaterpiilars often splu up. Ba- 
member, too, that some iarvm ont out a liollow in tlte 
bark itsdt, and then roof themselves in with a celling 
of silk and sawdust, ooveriug the whole with a layer 
of lichens These are the hipest of all to find, and, 
when found, the liarUcst to obtain without Injury. 

Pack your pups, for carriage home, in a tin or wooden 
box betweeu two thick layers of cotton wool. Don't 
nse wadding; and don’f handle your captives more than 
yon con help. A young lady came to me in great tri- 
bnUtion the other day to say that all her hawk pnpee, 
of which she hod about fifty, were dead. But as she 
hml been pulling their tails about at Intervals during 
the winter to sec whether they were olive, 1 wasn't 
surprised. 

III. Plas'TB.—N ot very many of these are now in 
flower. Tlie pret^ Pheasant’s Bye {AdotUt atUtirmiaUi) 
comesout; look for it Incoru-flelda You may stiUflnd 
the Yellow Mountain Saxifrage iSasifraga aitoides). If 
yon like to ollmb np a monntain to hunt for it; the 
Autuuinal Water Starwort {CaiUtriehe atHummiUt), 
which Uvea in ponds and strmma and sometimes has 
its roots in the ground ami sometimes hasn't, may pos- 
albty be met with: and the American Water-weed 
(Eudorra CanadtntU) is only too abundant in streams 
and oauala The flower of the lost named is most 
singular, growing at the end of a long spiral stalk. It 
is only poked out of the water for an hour or two, and 
Is then vdtbdrewii beneath the surface to ripen its 
seola Add to these the Antumnol Squill (Aetifo 
auJumnedfi) in pastures near the sea, and the Meadow 
Saffron (Cof<A<e«m auiamnale), and the list of October 
flowers is pretty well complete. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION& 

(Fiftbentb SERiea.) 

VI. A Pocket-knife Competition. 


W E offered in this subject Prizes to the 
total value of at least Two Quineeu 
for the best articles submitted (to be judged 
alike as to workmanship and ingenuity) pro¬ 
duced wholly by means of a pocket-knife. 
Our Award is appended - 

/Vire-Sla 

Bhxest Sa^RT (age SI), 89, Mount Street, Reading, 
Berks 

PrUt—lU. 

ARTHtm S. Bcevistox (age 17), S, Strathmore Rood, 
Newfthmn Park, IdvcrpooL 

Prl 2 e—JJal/-a-Gulnttt. 

Francis Welman (age 16), Oakdene, Ilolloway Hill, 
Uodalmlng. 


Priiei—7i. 6d. racA. 

E. R. Point (ogc 13). Goodwood Cottage, 11, Vencculs 
Read, DorUiig, Surrey. 

W. Qrasrt (age 21), Soutergate Street, Barton-on- 
Homber. 

Alpred Homer (age 31), 4, Hart Street, Walsall, 
Staflr. 

CERTinCATBS. 

H. D. WOOTTON, 73, Sterndole Road, West Kensington 

Park. 

Georox Rioos, Alma Rooil. Winton, Bournemouth. 

F. T. IxsTON, 36, Thimble Mill Lane, Necbclls, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Jean db Boulogne, 13, Costlenau Villas, Barnes. 


We have been so pleased Vfith the skill 
and ingenuity displayed in ibis competition 
that we shall take care in our next series to 
afford a similar opportunity to our readers. 

Here are a few facts as to the prize sub- 
jeoteOne writes: “ I forward you a pictm-e 
frame made by innelt from the wood of 
cigar boxes, my only tool being my pocket 
knife. 1 have no trade, my employment is 
that of a labonrer at the biscuit factory. I beg 
to say the frame is composed of upwards of 
1,200 separate pieces and is entirely my own 
work.” Another eends a really capital little 


model of a Swiss Chalet, a third a pozsle 
chain, a fourth an ingeniooB toy pistol, and 
so forth. 


«*• Here we are compelled, owing to the 
date at which the final sheets have to go to 
press, to close our Awards so far as this 
volume is concerned; but the result of the 
other competitions still in progress will be 
announced early in our next volume, when 
also many other subjects will be submitted to 
our readers and vtUuabU prises offered. 


CffmspoitlKitte. 


O. W. Davis.—T heoflloeoftheHiidson'sBay Company 
i* at 1, Lime Street, City. Their business Is very 
different from what It used to be. 

A. E. Orc TrrHS.— 1. Obook Is a French establishment 
on the Africnii coast of the Bed Sea, oppewite the 
island of Perim. 3. There an w many daUnants. 
What do you mean by a stamp ? 

H. P. N. H.—No apprenticeship it really necesaajy. 
lA>ok at the address In the Directory in the Free 
Library. 

GiiAUPOS.—Tlie nnmben are out of print. You can 
only get them second-hand. Try an advertisement ia 
‘'Exchange and Mart.” 

Naval Engineer.— Yon wUI And s good deal abont 
naval engineers in Mr. Stanfeld Hicks's book whlcik 
la colled “Onr Boys” and was pubUsbed by Sampson 
1a>w, Marston and Co. 

F. O. Ince.— 1. For the Royal Navy bqys most be be¬ 
tween 16 aud 164 years 0 } age. 3. Tlie first oonvict 
ship left Bnglaaa for Australia In 1787, S, See " The 
Way of the World at Sea,” in tbs '* Ldsure Honr,” 
beginning in the January part for thla year. 

ExRBciBx.—There are iUnstiated papers on Clubs and. 
Dumbbellt In the first and seoond parts of our ” Indoor 
Unmea" 

VuLCAX,—Ton csD join as an engine-room artificer. 
Tbe particulars are In tlie Navy List or can be 
obtained from the Admiralty, or from any of tbe 
dockyards. 

T. Hough.— 1. In every respect he wes freated aa aa 
ordinary midshipman, and be was addreeeed ae " Ur. 
Yes, sir; No, sir,” and soon. 3. Of course be waa 
paid aooording to his rating. 

LocOHonvx Bnoixk.—Y ou can get photographs of all 
classes of Great Kortbem engines from Hr. J. & 
Thompson, S3, Catherine Street, Doucaeter. 

A Constant Reader abroad.— Get Captain Young- 
husband's ” Queen's ComnisUon,*' pnbUshed by John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. If you write to the 
publisher, he wlU tell you what it costs, including 
postage. 

A. Nash.—T he eolonred plate of British Butterfliea 
was iMued with onr first part. 

E.T. ScHonELD.—1. Allow fifteen degrees longitude 
for an hour, and work out the problem for yonreelL 
3. Twopence. 

Literary Notice— Sometimes a mannscript will be 
kept for more than a year before It Isread or returned. 
The best way Is to put a value on it and get a lawya 
to write to the proprietors of the novelette and claim 
the amonnh This wUl be almost sure to get your 
manusorlpt bsok, but it will uot help you in farther 
dealings with the same people. Stnctly speaking. If 
yon send a thing at your own risk you must take tbe 
risk of its being lost. 

A Naturalist.— See the paper on Bird Stufllng in onr 
** Indoor Games.” 

S. H. B.ATH.—Separate tbe roots in spring after tbe 
plant has done blooming. Do uot break up the ball 
»f earth more than yon can help. 

Canoeist.—W e do not recommend canoeing on swift 
Highland streams, aud on many of them it is pro¬ 
hibited. 

C. M. L.—See our " Doings for the Month.” 

Unemployed.—Y ou should go to the Patent Offloe 
and search for yonrmlf. There Is no charge; yon 
canriot, however, take ont a patent tor a new appU- 
chUou of on a'resdy pateutcu article. 

C. A. Abbott.—Y on will find plans of nearly every 
sort of satiiug boat in Dixon Kemp’s “Yaulit and 
Boat Sailing," which you would probably find in ono 
of the free Utsariea, like that at Guildhall for In¬ 
stance. 

W. H. Patnk.—W e have already had articles on build¬ 
ing and sparring model yaoUta Bee the second 
volume. 

Oahb t.—T on miglit get the missing parts mads for 
yon at some Ivory-tumer'^ like Hennig, of 38, wtgti 
Street, Bloomsbury. 
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CLOSE OE VOL. XV. 



■Wk ooDiplpte onr FirrsEXTit Assu kl with this uiirat>eT, 
tunl Mit week commeiioe a New Toliimo with n 
splendid list of ftttrjictions. Wo would ask our rouilcrs 
kimlly to make the best use of thc/’royvrtuj o/ih-' nfw 
roluiru> irhleh fh>y ttiU rrceic'i* iriV/i l/)ii itsue, as now of 
course is tlie moat siiituMe time in the whole >ear for 
new lubscrilxTS to begia; and a hearty ** pu^h off" Is 
CDCooraglng. 

The Plates tS"np<l u 1th the laottthly parts during the 
year may now be nlitalned by weekly rcatlers in it neat 
packet, price li. 6d. The TUle jxt^ /or the Vvlume ie 
tteluded fN the paeiel. 


As we have more than once erplicitly =-tnrfi5. ws 
cannot uiidertiike binding for our read-T'; bin this 
they should find little Jiflkolty in ci'tting duueat «fair 
cliarge hy h'oal lK>cpkbiiiders- We liave. liowover, pro. 
purcl /innj.vimr etu-sorenf-rs, in wluoii :iny biKithiiider 
will in-wrt tlie numbers or jkirtd nt a >maU charge. 
TTi/'ir not- j rwt 2.«- (nch,an‘l i/teiii i*e nbliiiiii'i throiiijh the 
ill till' utuiil uiiy. In ihf p>"l llieji nre ryd/opr/ 
'liimti'fi''/. 1)110 great ndvaiiliigi'of iiduguiironverit U that 
the AniiUul Volumes then have u tiuiform nppear.anee. 


Office : 66, Paternoster Row, Loudon. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


S INCE first the " B.O.P. ” beyan 
Some fifteen years have sped ; 
And many a boy is now a man 
Since our first word was said. 


n. 

The friends wlio then were with us are 
Scattered o’er all the world, 
XV'herever England’s children fare 
And the old llag’s unfurled. 


nr. 

And oft in pauses of our ta.sk, 

As year by year glides on, 

With backward-glancing thought we 
ask 

Where are the old boys gone ? 


TV. 

From the far places of the earth, 

We fain would tliiiik that all 

Who saw the IS. 0. Paper's birth 
May now and then recall 

V. 

The marry days when we together 
Made many a prosp’roiis trip. 

Through winter blulf, and blilhe June weather, 
In hearty comradc 'hip. 

VI. 

Did aught we strove to teach take root 
In hearts now past our ken ? 

And is onr planting be.aring fruit 
Kow that the lads are men ? 


ni. 

This is the prize we’ve tried to earn, 
And as Vol. XV ends 
Our thought.? with new affection turn 
To past and present friends. 
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